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PIONEERS SHORTHAND & TYPEWRITING 

. .. — . The Premier Kanmtak S. D. Society's 

I Recognised and Registered Shorthand 

I and Type\mting Institute, since its 

; inception in 1920 , has produced ex- 
cellent results among both students 
pd business-men and has succeeded 
in creating a liking for Typewriting 
J and Shorthand. The system of short- 
hand employed is Sloan-Duployan, 
which to-day is the recognised system 
for all Government Examinations and 
appointments. 

The Institute has been visited by 
many Gazetted officers and other 
prominent persons and have been 
impressed by the friendliness between 
pupils and instructors. Mr. Joshi 
himself has gained unbounded praise 
and is considered one of the best 
teachers in the district. Ever since 
1926 , he has been unanimously elected 
a Fellow of the Ramsgate Sloan -Dup- 
loyan Society & College and in 1929 
International 

Watkin's Cup, Intematioaal SiortlMn Compietition held at 

hand CorajMstition {London, loJbt Bbndof 

His Institute received upto 1927, ^Governament grant ot 
He holds the advanced Typewriting Diploma in Typewriting wiidi 
Honours, marks 95 out oi 100. And in Shorthaijyd possesses High Speed 
Diploma, 186 words per minute from Shorthand College, Rankgale, 
England, and 160 words per minute in Paris Diploma. 

Tlie Sloan-Ouplo^Tdii Sys^m only syctem 

1. Of which His Majesty’s Inspector has 
shows remarkable success." 

2. Which’ is written without any complicawsu nwcs «iim 
exceptions, gramalogues, etc., and can be adapted to any language. 

3. Which is used on the Official Parliamentary Reporting Staff. 
Mr. W. J. Merridan, A. C. E., Master of Methods, Royal Norman 
College (Ixjndon) , after 15 yupars’ research, indicated Sban-Duployan 
as poss^ing the greatest merit in the three essentials of simplicity, 
legibility and speed. Mr. John A, Fraser in his ‘‘Short History of 
Shorthand" also reveals his preference for this system. 

G. H. JOSHTS 

Sl|orOuittd & Typewriting Institute 
3S76 Shanwar, Belgaum. 

1,300 STUDENTS TRAINED BY THIS INSTITUTE. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S MASTERPIECE 

translated by 

Mr. R. P. RATTAN f of BHAVNASAR 

with 

Foreword by BERNARD SHAW specially 
written during his recent visit to India. 
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commended and well received by 
leading Gujarati Educationists. 
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Paper Bound - - Rs, 2-5 each 
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Phases of the Mooii>~MAECH 31 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Bays. 
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1 

7 

17 

It 

39 

3-2 

2S 17 

16 

167 

6 

1 , 

7 

17 I 

n 

39 

4‘2 ! 

S.' 

17 

168 

6 

1 1 

7 

17 ; 

0 

39 

5*2 

2S 22 

18 1 

169 

6 

' i 

7 

18 1 

0 

39 

6*2 

, 23 21 

19 1 

170 

6 

1 

2 1 

7 

18 ' 

0 

40 

7’2 

23 23 

20 j 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 1 

8'2 

23 26 

21 1 

172 

6 

2 

1 7 

18 

0 

40 ; 

9-2 

1 23 27 

22 

173 

6 

3 

! 7 

19 ' 

0 

4U i 

Dr2 

j 23 27 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 1 

11 

41 

11-2 

■ 23 -7 

24 

175 

6 

S 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

12-2 

i 2S 26 

25 

176 i 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 • 

13-2 

23 23 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 j 

14’2 

23 2y 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 ; 

13*2 

23 21 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 ! 

16-2 

23 19 

29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

i '7-- 

1 2S 16 

30 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

j 18*2 

23 1 '* 


U 



Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 


< last Quarter .. .. 4th, Ih, 58tn. a.m, | > First Quarter ..20tli, Oh. 2Sm. a.m, 

# New Moon .. . .lltb, lOh. 3flm. P.sr. ! Q FuUMoo n^. ..26th, 5h. 39m. p.m. 


Bay of the Week. 

Bay of 
the 

Month. 

Bay of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon, 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset- 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M, 





H. 


H, 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

^N. ^ 

Shindsy . . 


1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

19 '2 

23 10 

Monday . . 


2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

20-2 

23 6 

Tuewiay , . 


:i 

184 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

21^2 

23 1 

’WednesKlay 


4 

IS.*! 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

22 ‘2 

22 56 

Thursday 


5 

1K6 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

23-2 

22 51 

Friday . . 


6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

24-2 

22 46 

Saturday. . 

.. 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

25-2 

22 40 

Sunday . . 


8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

26*2 

22 34 

Monday .. 


9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

27-2 

22 27 

Tuesday . . 


10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

28*2 

22 19 

Wednesday 


11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

29*2 

22 12 

Thursday 


12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0*6 

22 4 

Friday .. 


1.3 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1*6 

21 56 

Saturday, . 


14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2*6 

21 47 

Sunday . . 


15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

3*6 

21 38 

Monday .. 


16 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

4*6 

21 29 

Tuesday . . 


17 

19S 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

5*6 

21 19 

■Wedneisday 


18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

6*6 

21 9 

iriiursday 


19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

7*6 

20 58 

Friday •. . 


20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

1 0 

45 

8*6 j 

20 47 

Saturday.. 


21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 


45 

9*6 

20 36 

Sauday . . 


22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

1 0 

45 

10*6 

20 25 

Monday 


23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11-6 

20 13 

Tuesday . . 


24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

12*6 

20 1 

Wedn€«day 

1 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

13*6 

19 48 

Thursday 

.. 1 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

14*6 

19 35 

Friday .. 


27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

15-6 

19 22 

Saturday. . 


28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 i 

0 

45 

16*6 

19 9 

Sunday 


29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

17*6 

18 55 

Monday .. 


30 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

18*6 

18 41 

Tn^ay .. 


31 

212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

19*6 

18 26 


10 



Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 

c LastQiiartpr .. Snd, llh. 57ifl. A.M. ’ > Fir^t Quarter .. . .iSth, inh. ;im. a.m, 

New Moon . . . ■ lf>th- 2h. ir.m. p.m. i O rull Moon .. ..2ath, Ih. Tm. A.m. 


Day of the W eek. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

i Bar of 
i tfie 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Sunrise. ' Sunset. ! J.™® 

A.M P.M. ' 

P.M. 

5Ioon’s 
Ace at 
>5oon. 

; Sim’'- 
Declinu" 
tlon 

; at Mtian 
Xoon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

II. 

M. 

D. 


S'. 

Wednesday 

1 

' 213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

4.5 

2ic0 

IS 

11 

Thursday 

1 2 

214 

: 6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

21-6 

17 

56 

Friday . . 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

22-6 

17 

41 

Saturday . . 

4 

! 216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

23*6 

17 

25 

Sunday . . 

5 

217 

' 6 

1C 

7 

13 

0 

45 

24‘6 

17 

9 

Monday . , 

6 

21S 

, 6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

25-6 

16 

63 

Tuesday . . 

7 

219 

6 

17 

^ 7 

12 

0 

44 

26-0 

10 

37 

Wednesday 

8 

220 

6 

17 

. 7 

11 

' 0 

44 

27’ 6 

16 

20 

Thursday 

9 

221 

0 

IS 

7 

11 

0 

44 

2S 6 

10 

S 

Friday . . 

10 

222 

6 

IS 

7 

10 


44 

29-6 

15 

45 

Saturday.. 

11 

223 

6 

IS 

7 

9 

1 ^ 

44 

(09 

15 

28 

Sunday . . 

12 

224 


19 


9 

0 

44 

1-9 

15 

11 

Monday .. 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

S 

0 

44 

2*9 

14 

53 

Tuesday . . 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

S 

0 

43 

3-9 

14 

84 

Wednesday 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

4*9 

14 

16 

Thursday 

10 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

6*9 

13 

57 

Friday .. .. 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

6-9 

13 

38 

Saturday.. 

18 1 

! 230 

6 

20 

1 

7 

5 

0 

43 

j 7-9 

13 

19 

Sunday . . 

19 I 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 


42 

1 8*9 

13 

0 

Monday .. 

20 1 

232 

6 

21 ! 

7 

4 

0 

42 

1 9-9 

•12 

40 

Tuesday . . 

21 j 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

10-9 

12 

20 

Wednesday 

22 ^ 

234 

6 

21 

i ’’ 

2 : 

0 

42 

11-9 

12 

0 

Thursday 

23 

285 

6 

21 

1 7 


0 

42 

! 12-9 

11 

40 

Friday . . 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

I 0 

41 

IS’9 

11 

20 

Saturday., 

25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

14-9 

10 

59 

Sunday • • 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

15-9 

10 

38 

Monday .. 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

16-9 

10 

18 

Tuesday . . 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

17-9 

9 

57 

Wednesday 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

18-9 

9 

86 

Thursday 

30 

242 

6 

28 

6 

56 

0 

39 

19-9 

9 

14 

Friday . . 

31 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

20-9 

S 

53 



Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


C I^ast Quarter .. l-^t, Ih. 10m. a.m. > First Quarter .. .. 16tli, fib. 56m. p.h. 

O Full Moon . . . • 23rd, 9h. 4!im, A.M. 

# New Moon .. .. 9th, r>h. 50m, a.m. <r La'^t Quarter -• 3Uth, 5h. 59m. r.M. 


Daj' of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Sunrise, j Sunset, i 

A.M. 1 P.M. I 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H, 

M. 

D. 


N. 

Saturday . . 


1 

244 

c 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

21-9 

8 

31 

Sunday ■■ 


2 

245 

c 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

22-9 

8 

9 

Monday .. 


3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

23*9 

7 

47 

Tuesday .. 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

88 

24-9 

7 

25 

Wednesday 


5 

243 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

25-9 

7 

8 

Thursday 


6 

249 

6 

25 

6 

30 

1 0 

37 

26-9 

6 

41 

Friday . . 



250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

27-9 

6 

19 

Saturday , . 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

28-9 

6 

56 

Sunday .. 


& 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

0*3 

5 

33 

Monday .. 


10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

1-3 

6 

11 

Tuesday .. 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

86 

2*3 

4 

48 

Wednesday 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

85 

3-3 

4 

25 

Thursday 


13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

4*3 

4 

2 

Friday . . 


14 

j 257 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

35 

5*3 

3 

89 

Saturday., 


15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

6*3 

8 

16 

Sunday .. 


16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

7-3 

2 

53 

Monday . . 


17 

260 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

33 

8*3 

2 

30 

Tuesday . . 


18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

9*3 

2 

7 

Wedn«<K^ 


19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

10*3 

1 

44 

Thursday 


20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

11*3 

1 

21 

Fridiay . . 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

12*3 

0 

57 

Saturday, . 


22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

86 

0 

32 

IS'S 

0 

S3 

Sunday .. 


2S 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

31 

14*3 

0 

10 

Mtmday .. 


24 

267 

6 

27 

6 

35 

0 

31 

15-3 

0 

13 

Tuesday 


25 i 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

16*3 

0 

36 

Wednesday 


26 1 

269 

6 

28 


S3 

0 

so 

17-3 

0 

59 

Thursday 


27 1 

270 

6 

28 

' 6 

32 

i " 

30 

18‘3 

1 

23 

Friday .. 

.. 

28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

so 

19*3 

1 

46 

Satniday.. 


29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

SO 

0 

29 

20*3 

2 

9 

Sunday . . 


30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

21-3 

2 

33 
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Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 

#Now3Ioob .. .. 6th, Sh.35m. P.M, i O Fall Monn .. . .22hi!. 8h. 3Im. p.m. 


jS First Quarter 

..IGth 

"h. 59m. 

A.M. 


L 

Last Quarter . . 


h. .52 

m. P.M 

Day of the W eek. 

i Day of 
i the 

I Month. 

D.iy of 
, the 
j Year. 

: Imiian Stiiudarrl Time. 

Sunrise. , Sunset. j 

a.m. p.m. f 

’ Mwn’^ 
*4se .It 
i Noun. 

Siin’< 
Deehna- 
tion 
at Mean 


i 

1 

H. 

M. 

' H. M. 

H. 31. 

D. 



Monday . . 

1 

274 

; 6 

29 

6 

29 

fi 2.* 

22-3 

2 

5(i 

Tuesday .. 

2 

1 275 

! ^ 

29 

6 

28 

0 2ft 

2.1 ■:! 

3 

lit 

Wednesday 

3 

276 

! ® 

3U 

6 

27 

0 2‘» 

24-;; 

3 

43 

Thursday 

4 

1 277 

! 6 

30 

6 

26 

0 2‘< 

25 ‘3 

4 

6 

Friday . . 

5 

1 278 

! 6 

30 

C 

26 

0 28 

26’ 3 

4 

2*1 

Saturday.. 

6 

279 

6 

30 

G 

25 

0 2> 

27- 3 

4 

52 

Sunday .. 

7 

280 

; ® 

31 

6 

24 

0 28 

Ot*’;} 

5 

15 

Monday . . 

8 

281 

! ® 

31 

6 

23 

0 27 

29- 3 

5 

‘AH 

Tuesday .. 

9 

282 


31 


22 

0 27 

: 0-7 

6 

1 

Wednesday 

10 

283 

6 

32 

6 

21 

0 27 

1-7 

6 

24 

Thursday 

11 

284 

6 

32 


20 

0 27 

2-7 

6 

47 

Friday . . 

12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 27 

S’7 

7 

lu 

Saturday 

13 

286 

6 

33 

6 

18 

0 26 

4-7 

7 

33 

Sunday .. 

14 

287 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 26 

1 5-7 

7 

55 

Monday . . 

15 

288 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 26 

1 

6-7 

8 

17 

Tuesday .. 

16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

15 

0 26 

7.7 

S 

39 

Wednesday 

17 

290 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 25 

8-7 

9 

1 

Thureday 

18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 25 

9*7 

; 9 

23 

Friday . . 

19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 25 1 

10-7 

I 9 

45 

Saturday.. 

20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 j 

0 25 

1 11-7 

: 40 

7 

Sunday .. 

21 

294 

6 

85 

6 

11 1 

i 0 24 

12-7 

' 10 

28 

Monday . . 

22 

295 

6 

35 

6 

10 

0 24 

13*7 

10 

50 

Tuesday . . 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 24 

14*7 ' 

1 

i 11 

11 

Wednesday 

24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 24 

16-7 

11 

32 

Thursday 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 24 

16-7 

: 11 

53 

Friday . . 

26 

299 

6 

80 

6 

7 

0 28 

17*7 

12 

14 

Saturday.. 

27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 23 

18*7 

: 12 

34 

Sunday .. 

28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

7 j 

0 23 

19*7 

i 

12 

56 

Monday . . 

29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 28 

20*7 

13 

15 

Tuesday . . 

30 

803 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 23 

21*7 

IS 

35 

Wednesday 

81 

304 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 23 

22*7 

13 

54 
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Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


Xew Moon 

.. 7th 10b. 14m. a.m. I 

O Full Moon . . 

List, 9h. 

Srtm, a.m. 

> First Quarter 

..14th, 8h. Om. a.M. I 

C Ba'^t Quarter 

r 

2‘.>th, Uh, 

Om. a.m. 

Bay of the Week. | 

. i , .1 Indian Standard Time. 

Bay of 1 Day of . 

Moon’s 

I Sun’s 
Declina- 


the : the «nnrii 5 P 

Month. Year. I 

i pT 

Ane at 
Noon. 

! tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 


IL M, 

«. M. 1 H. M. 

D. 

' S. 


Thursday 


1 

30.1 

0 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

23-7 

14 

14 

Friday . . 


2 

:!<u> 

6 

30 

6 

6 

0 

22 

24-7 

14 

33 

Saturday. . 


3 

307 

0 

39 

6 

5 

0 


25-7 

14 

52 

Sunday . . 


4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

.> 

0 

22 

26*7 

15 

11 

Monday . . 

.. 

5 

300 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

27-7 

15 

29 

Tuesday . . 


6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

28-7 

15 

IS 

Wednesday 


7 

311 

r> 

41 

6 


0 

22 

()“1 

16 

6 

Thursday 


8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

1-1 

16 

24 

Friday . . 


9 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

2*1 

16 

41 

Saturday. . 


10 

314 

0 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

3*1 

16 

58 

Sunday . . 


11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

4*1 

17 

15 

Monday . . 


12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

5.1 

17 

32 

Tuesday .. 


13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

6*1 

17 

48 

Wednesday 


14 

318 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

7*1 

18 

4 

Thursday 


15 

819 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

8-1 

18 

20 

Friday . . 


16 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

9-1 

IS 

35 

Saturday.. 


17 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

10*1 

1 18 

50 

Sunday . . 


18 ' 

322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

11-1 

19 

5 

Monday i% . 


19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

12-1 

19 

19 

Tuesday . . 


20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

13*1 

19 

33 

Wednesday 


21 

325 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 : 

14*1 

19 

47 

Thursday 


22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

15*1 

20 

0 

Friday .. 


23 

827 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

16*1 

20 

13 

Saturday.. 


24 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

17*1 

20 

26 

Sundaiy .• 


25 

329 

6 

61 

6 

0 

0 

25 

18*1 

20 

38 

Monday .. 


26 

830 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

39*1 

20 

50 

Tuesday .. 


27 

831 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

20'1 

21 

1 

Wednesday 


28 

332 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

21-1 

21 

12 

Thursday 


29 

883 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

22*1 

21 

23 

Friday .. 


30 

834 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

23*1 

21 

33 
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PREFACE 


T he Editors have to thank many* corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or co:a:ec- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bombqji, 

April, 1934- 
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Abkibi. — B xclse of liqnora and drugs. 

Achhdt. — U ntouchable (Hindi; Asuddbar. 

Acreage Contribctiojt. — C ontribution paid 
by holdvra of land irrigated by Govemmeat. 

AOHIRAJ. — Suprtmp rulor, ovor lord, added to 
“Maharaja/’ ttc., it means “ paramount “ 

AFSAR.— A corruption of the English “officer”^ 

AniMSA. -Non- violence. 

AhlfwamA.-— N ame of a princely family 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

Aim.— A timber tree Tbrminalia Tombntosa. 

Aka I.I.— O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) ; now, a member of the poUtico-religious 
army {dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhara. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

Akhcndzada.— S on of a Head Officer. 

AlWAH.— Of exalted rank. 

AUGHoii. — Literally a Mahomedan circle. A | 
kind of athletic olnb formed for purposes ot 
self-defence. 

Air Haja. — S ea King (Laccadives). 

AH. — ^Maneo. 

AKit.— A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
oaste consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 

AMIR (corruptly EmirI.— A Mohammedan 
Ohief, often also a personal name. 

AMMA.— A goddess, particularly Mariamma* 
goddess of smail-pox. South India. 

ANIOOT. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigathm purposes. Southern India. 

Arjcman.- -A commnnal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

Arnus.— Believed to be a corruption 
Alphonse, the name of the best varl^y of 
Bombay mango. 

Arz, Arzi, Am-pasht.— W ritten petitlen. 

Asap. — A inInMer. 

Aspeishta. — U ntoudiable (Sanskrit). 

Aus.— The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

AVATAR.— An Inoamatlon of Vishnu. 

Ayurveda. — H indu science of Medidne. 


f Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman in correp- 

I ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
' (2) Hence used hy AngJo-Indians of a clerk or 
I accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
' of a llaja but often used of any sou younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of addresss=Esquire. There arc, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
a.' — 1st, Knnwar ; 2ud, Dhvan ; 3rd, Thakur ; 
1th, Lai ; 6th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Aoaoia Akabioa. 

Badmash. — A bad character : a rascal. 

Baqr. — Tiger or Panther, 

Raghla. — (1) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 
i Bahadur— Lit “brave” or “warrior”, a 
! title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 

■ often bestowed by Government; added to 
! other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum ttphoideum ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshi. — A revenue officer or magistrate. 

Bakhshish.— CJlicrl-rncri (or Clriri-miri) Tip. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

BANDAR. — Monkey. 

Banyan. — A species of fig-tree, Fious 
Benoalensis. 

Bara Sing. — S wamp deer; 

Barsat — ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Barsati. — F arcy (horse’s disease). 

Basti.— (1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta.— L it. * discount * and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Battak. — D uck. 

Bawarohi. — (J ook in India, Syn. Mistrl, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar. — (I) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum: or Begam.— T he feminine of 
"Nawab” combined in Bhopal as ‘‘]^^awab 
Begum.” 


llABA. — Dt. ” Father,” a respectful “Mr.”| Ber. — A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 

Irish “ Your Honour.” I small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 


JVoto.— According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values a either long as the a in* father’ or short as the u In ‘ cut,’ e as the a 
in ‘gain/ i either short as the 1 in ‘bib,’ or long as the ee in * feel,’ o as the o in * bone,’ u either 
short as the oo In * good/ or long as theoo in ‘ boot,*ai as the i in* mlle.’au as the ou in ‘grouse:’ 
This Is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked, degree. 
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BFS^n.— In Hindi Gujarati Vew).— 

Woman’s iio-^o-rin". 

TtRWAK.— Xamo in 
uSiiftlna: cnitivation in 
„yn. tannsyn, Burma 
{udi.i. 

BiiABOi.— Early autumn crop, Northern India 
r, ji|>pd in the month Bhadon. 

TiffAnAT OR Bhakta.— A devotee. 

B!iAn*'BATAi.— System of payment of land 
revenue, in kind. ; 

IBUTEANi).— Relation or man of same caste 
or community. 


Ccniral Prnvinera for 
jnn^>a and hill-sides; 
; jhinn» North-Eastern 


CHAsrrRA.—A platform of mud or plaifcer- 
ed brick, used for social galliPrinff, Ncrlhcrn 

India. 

Chapar.— -A Rhfet worn as a shawl fev n 
tnd Roraetlmes by women. (Qiudder.) 
CHAITTA.-—An ancient BnddhM chapel. 
ChAMBHAR (CnAMARl.-— " robldrr", " Shor 
maker.” A caste whose trade h to tan 
leatlier. 

CnAMPAE.— A tree with fragrant bSwms, 
Micuelia CHAMPACA. 

Chaha— C Tim. 

Chatip,— -M tiin 


BHArBAroi.— HepAism. 

BHANGI. — Sweeper, scavenger. 

Bhang.— ’The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic, 

BhanwaR.— light sandy soil ; syn. bhnr. 

BHANWARLAB.— Title of hcir apparent In some 
Rajput States. 

BHARAi.— A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovif 
NAHHRA. ; 

BHARAT.— India. 

Bharata-Varsha.— I ndia. I 

BHBNDi. — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
esccbentus). j 

BnoNSLR. — Name of a llaralha djmastj j 

Bhup.— Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar 

Bhugti. — N ame of a Baluch tribe. 

BHUSA.— Chaff, for fodder. 

Bhut. — T he spirit of departed persons. 

BlDRl.— A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter Is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

BIQha. — A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths oi 
an acre. ” Vigha " in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

BmSHTi. — Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.” 
Water-carrier (lit. “man of heaven ”). 

Bm (Bn»).— A grassland — North India, 

Gujarat and ]&thiawar. Also “ Vldl 

BtAOK COTTON SOIL. — A dark-coloured soil 
very reffentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Rethnuk. — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United PrO' 
vlncea and Madras. 

BohrA a sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
belon^g to Gujarat. 

Bos* — See BlE. 

Bsinjal. — A v^table, Solanum Mslon- 
«NA ; syn. ^-plant. 

Bund. — E mhankn^ent. 

Bunder, or bandar.— A harbour or port. 
Also “Mookey.” 

BuRjrf— A bastion in aline of battlements. 

OADJAR.—Balm l^ves used for fchaWa. 

CSARUK.— A Whip. 


Chandi. — (I* on. v!*h soft d) Sliver: Clianil 
(with palatal ami short a)— Goddess Dm gt. 

Chapati, — A lake of unleavened bread. 

Chapbasi.— A n oitlerly or messenger, No,.: 
them India; ayn. pauawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Charas.-— T he resin of the hemp plant. 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha.— A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
materess. 

Chaudhri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

CHAUK, CnowK. — A place where four roads 
meet. 

Chauetdar.— T he village watchman and 
rural ^Iceman. 

Chauth. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavri (Choro Gujarati). — V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah. — H unting leopard. 

Chela.— A pupil, usuaJiy in (Mnnexkm with 
religious teaching. * 

Chhaoni.— A collection of thatched huta or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

CHHAruAPATi.— One of snffident dignity 
to have an umbrella carriW over him. 

CHHATRLr— (1) An ttmbreHa, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chief Coiocotonee.— -T he admintoitlve 
bead of one of the kaser Provlaw In British 
India. 

Ohikob.— A kind of partridge, Cacoabis 

OHUOAX. 

Chiku.— The Bombay name ter the fruit 
of Aohras Sajota, the Shpodilla plum of the 
West ladies. 

CsiNAE.— A plane tree, PlataituS ORIEN* 

'PALIS. 

Cbinkara. — T he Indian Gaeklla 

BENKiTfl, Often called * ravtw deer.* 
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Chital.— T he ‘^potted deer, Ckevus axis. 

f'no’RPA'R. — Mace-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

Cholam.— N ame in Southern India for the 
i irce millet, Anmomoon Sorquum ; syn. 

I »war. 

fiioLl. — A kind of short bodice worn by 

women. 

CiTownra.— Fly-wh-sk. 

Ohusam, ehnna.—Lirae plaster. 

rmchE. — The area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of i ’orcstg; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Po.stmaster-r,en»>ral ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil SrEOEON.— The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable, — An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector.— The administrative head of a 
District la Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc, Syn. 
Depute Commissioner. 

Commissioner. — (i) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Eteise, etc. 

Compound.— T he garden and open land 
attaeiied to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
IK'rhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,' a hedge. 

Conservator.— T he Supervising Officer In 
enargo of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

CoTTNcm Bills.— B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Oovemment by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count.— C otton yams are described as 20's, 
UO's, etc., counts when not mote than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court of Warm,— A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquaii- 

II ed persons. 

Grors, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dapa.— L it.** grandfather” (paternal) ; any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a ” hooli- 
gan boas.” 

Dafpadar. — A non-commissioned native 
officer in the army or police. 

Daftar. — O ffice records. 

Daftari. — E ecord-keeper. 

Dah or »ao. — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk). — A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers' bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, Dacoity. — Bobbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal,— (P ron. with dental d and short a) 
“Anuy,” hence any disciplined body, e.g., 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal. 

Dal.— A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam, -An old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 

rupee. 


Darbae.— ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
; hence (2) the Government of a N^ative State, 

Dargah.— A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
I a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie .— a rug or carpet, usually of 
I cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darkhast. — A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Darogha, — T he title of officials in various 
I departments ; now especially applied to sut- 
! ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
I Jail Departments. 

I Darshan. — L it. ” Sight ” To go to a temple 
i to get a sight of the idol is to make “ darshan 
i Also used in case of great or holy personage s. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza.— A gateway. 

Dasturi.— C ustomary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat. — state. 

Deb. — A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Debottar. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Ckdrus Lebani or C. 
Deodara. 

Defutv Commissioner. —T he Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy magistrate and Collector. — A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
In non-regulation areas. 

Dera. — T ent in N. India. 

Derasae.— Jain Temple. 

Dbsai. — A revenue official under native 
Maratha) rule. 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Desh-bhakta.— P atriot. 

Desht. — ^Indigenous, opposed to bideshi, 
ioreign. 

Deshmukh. — A petty official under native 
Maratha) rule. 

Desh-Sevika. — S ervant (Fern.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

Dbva.— A deity. 

Devadasi.— A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli In Maharashtra. 

Devasthan. — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

DBWAN. — A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with” Sardar” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Dhak. — A tree, Butea feondosa, with bril- 
iliant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
jand also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
land Bombay; l^hhiul, Central India; "Kha- 
Ikhro ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
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Dhamni.-^A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 

by banocks. 

DHARii-A. — Koli, or otJ||er warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

Dhauma.— •Heligion (Hindu). 

DHiR'tSALA.— A charitable institntion pro- 
tided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatuea. — A stupefying arug, Datuea 

AFSTCOSA. 

DiIED. — A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
porresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Karnatak. 

DBBNKti. — ISfame in Northern India for the 
leter used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 

DHOBI.— A washerman. 

DHOTI.— The loincloth worn by men. 

Dijr. — Eeligiou (Mahomedan). 

DISTRICT. — The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Oommissioner ; (2) the area In charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
mnding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

DiWAN (SiEn).--Comraunal Gathering. 

DiWAir. — ^Tlie lamp festival of Hindus. 

DIWANI.— Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 

DOAB.— The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

DOJt. — ^Untouchable caste in Northern India. 

Dsns —A hill-fort, Mysore. 

Dry obop. — crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Dry rati. — T he rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gated land. 

Dun. — (P ron. “doon") A valley. Northern 
India. 

EsiA. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

EWHI, Elaohi. — C ardamom. 

EtOHi (Turk.)— Ambassador. 

ElAYi RAJA. — Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Coemissionbr.— S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir. — P roperly an Islamic mendicant but 
often IcKisely used of Hindu mendicants also. 

flMiNB iNStTRANOB GRANT. — An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman.— -A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

FARZAND— Lit. means “ child” with the de- 
fining words added such as “Farzand-e-dilbaod” 
in the case of several Indian Princes it means 
beloved, favourite, etc. 


Farzandaei or Fazandaei. — A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

Fasli.— E ra (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
minus 572-3. 

Fateh.~“ Victory.” 

Fateh Jano.— Victoriiuis in Battle ” ( % 
title of the Nizam). 

PATWi. — ^JiulicLal flocroe or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Fattjpaet. — R elating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

I Fattjpaei. — Under native rule, tide ar« under 

a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts. 

Financial Comm:issionbr. — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fittox Gael — A phseton, Bombav. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Gocowar). — Title 
with** Alaharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow- 
herd,” i.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with '* lltdkar ” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaekwar^' on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; ** llolkar,” to that 
of Indore and *' Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Harathas — and 
even Mahars). 

Ganja.— The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis satita, 
used for smoking. 

GAua.— Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ‘ 
Bos GATJEUS. 

Gayai,.™A species of wild cattle, Bos ntON- 
FALis, domesticated on the Nenth-Bast Fron- 
tier; syn. mithan. • 

GHADE,~Mutlny, Revolution. 

Ghakrie (Gari). — A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut.— (l) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and W^tem 
Ghate. 

Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghazt.— One who engaged in " Ohaxv,” a holy 
War, i.e„ against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Gingblly. — S ee Tit. 

Godown. — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
” gadang.’ 
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CJOW. — rnwht'T*.! «lrl. Tht' danr-p of tho 
ymithftil K'rlshiia witfi thi> •iopi'^i M a favonrit" 
su!)jfffc of paint 

(loprjiA'H. — A Ratway, psporially applied 
to the limit ti*mp!e Rati'vtays m Southern India. 

tlos.iist, fio.wanii.— A (Hindu) dovotee ; lit.’ 
one who re'if rauw hi-? pa-^'j'ons. 

OOSIIA. — STamt* In S mthi-rn India for * panla 
women ; ’ lit- tlir uurd " Gosha ** means corm-r 
or Kt-eiuHion ; *' nii<* wiio «its in '* is the meaninu i 
of tlie word “ Jfiisiiln ” wiiieh is usually added to 
** Ousiia ” and ‘Tarda” e.f/., Qoshanashiu 
Fardanashin. 

Gram.— A kind of pea, Cioer arietinum. 
In Southern India the pulse Doiiciios BiFLo&trs 
is known as horse gram. ^ 

Orantha-Saiieb.— S ikh holy book. 

OtTHJ.— The red seed with a black ‘ eye ’ of 
Abrus Precatorius, a common wild creept-r 
used as the official weichtfor minute quantities 
of opium Odth of a Tola. 

Gup, or an? siiup. — Tittle taitle. 

GUR, Goor — Crude suRar ; syn. jaggery, Sontli- 
ern India; tanyet, Burma. 

Goral.— A Himalayan goat antelope, Crma- 
a ORAL. 

Gurbwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 

GtTRB.— (!) A Hindu religions preceptor’. 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

IlABSia. — Literally an Ab.v.«;sinian. N'ow a j 
term for anyone whose complexion is particularly ' 
dark. ! 

Habith. — ( commonly pronounced “Hadis”), 
Tradition of the Prophet. I 

IUto.— G uardian., one who has Quran by ! 
heart. | 

HAj.—PilgriraagB to Mecca. | 

Hajam, Hajjam.— a barbir. 

Haji.— A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a). — Governor, ruler. 

Halal— L awful (from Islam point of view). ' 
IJseef of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, of. 
“ Jhatka ”. 

Halalkhor. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything Is lawful food. 

Hali.— C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal. — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house- 
servant. 

Haq. — A right. 

Harijax — U ntouchables. The term origi- 
nally means “ the people of God ”. According to 
Air. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class tliernselves who did not care for the 
description of untouchablo ”, and it was 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat. 

Hkjira (HtJRAH)— The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, f.22 A.T>. 

Hmra Lal. — A. Hindu name {* Hira ’ is 
diamond and ‘ Lai ' is ruby.) 

HiLSA.— A kind of fish. Olupea ilisha. 

HOOXDI, Huxdt.— A dralt (banking.) 

f lot KIR.— See'* Gaekwar." 


Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. ^ 

nrKM.4, Hookah.— T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Hckii. — A n order. 

IIuxu!. — A bill of exchange. 

ipOAn, — An enclosed place outside ,a town 
where Abahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

ILAKHE. — A department. (TIakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages raians Preshiency.) 

IJI.VM. — ^The layman who leads the congrega- 
tion In prayer. ‘Alahomedan. 

INAM. — Lit. ‘ reward.* Hence land held 
revcn.ue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthan, Saranjam, Waian. 

INUNDATION CANAL. — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
rlood. 

IZZAT.— Prestige. 

Jack Fruit.— F ruit of Artooarpus Inte- 
ORIFOLU, ver. Phanas. 

Kachoha.— U nripe, mud-built, inferior. 

JAQQBEY, jagrl.— Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; ayn. gur. 

Jaoib. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jah.— A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State, 

JAM (Sindhi or Baluch).— Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

Jamabandi.— ^^ he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system, 

Jamadar. — ^A native officer in the army or 
police. 

Jakoama. — A Lingayat priest. 

J APT!.— Distraint; attachment: corrupt of 
« Zabtl.” 

Jatha. — A n association. 

Jatka. — P ony-cart, South India. 

Jazirvt-UL-ARAB. — The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans; Arabia, 
Palestine and Me-?opotamia. 

JHATKA — “ Stroke ”, used Of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
" Halal 8. V. 

JHiL. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; syn. bil. Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Muaai* 
mans. 

JiROA. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

Joai. (Yoai). — A Hindu ascetic. 

JoSHi. — Yillage astrologer. 

JowAR.— The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropohon duactHUM, or BORO- 
huh; vuLHARi ; syn. cbolam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JUBI . — k revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial Commissioner. — A n officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kachoha. — U nripe, mud built, Inferior. 

Kaoheri, kachahrt. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kad\b, karbi.— The stalk of jowarj (<(. «.)— 
a valuable fodder. 
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KAFIR.— Infidel, applied by Muslims to all 
oon-Mufilims, 

Kajtj, kaaliew. — The nut Anacardium 
oocihXSTALE, largely grown in tie Konkan, 
Kaeab. — T he barking deer, Cervuius hunt* 
lic. 

Karri. — C ucumber. 

KalaR, kallar. — Barren land coveredl with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, i 
The Iron age. (short a). 

KaU.— goddess, consort 1 
^ of Shiva. }■ (long a) . 

Kau.— B lack soil. j 

Kalima. — The Mahomedan Confession of faith. 
KamaRBAND, Cummerbund. — A walatcJoth, or , 

*^Ka2®'at. — ^T he wall of a large tent. " Kanat *' ' 
(in Persia) — Underground Canal. 

KANOAE. — A kind of portable warming-pan,; 
carried by persons In Kashmir to keep them- 
selv^ warm. 

Kahkab. — N odular limestone, used for metal- > 
Hng roads, as building stones or for prepaiation 
of fi m e. 

— A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand i 
Saoobarum spontaneum. 

Kanusgo. — A Kevenue Inspector. ; 

Kapas.— C otton. ; 

Karait. — A very venomous snake, Bun- | 

flARUS OANDIDUS Or OAERTOEUS. , 

Karbhari.— A manager. Also Bewan in ! 
smaHer States in Maharashtra and Gujarat. ■ 
Karez.— (P ersian ‘ Kanat *.) XJndergrouiid i 
funnels near the skirts of hills, by which water 
is gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
especially in Baluchistan. 

Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
Karma. — T he doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwari. 

Kaetoos. — A cartridge. I 

KAS.— The five " Kas ” which denote the Sikh ' 
are JPes, the uncut hair *, Kachh, the short ' 
drawers; Kara, the iron bangle; Kirpan, thej 
steel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 

Kasai.— A butcher. j 

Eaei.— B etter written Qacf— Under native I 
rale, a judge administering Mahomedan law. j 
Under British rule, the kasi registers marriages l 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 

Kharepa. — L etter from an Indian Prince to 
the Governor-General . 

Khabarbar.— B eware. 

Khaki (or Khadkee).-- -C otton doth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

Khaiasi. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
teryman, or tent-pitchen 
Khalsa. — L it. ‘pure.* (1) Applied especl- 
alJy to riiwnselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(E) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc., 
Northern India, and Deccan. 


Khan. — Originally the mler of a email 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly emptv title 
though prized. It i«! very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
, Pathans. 

Khandi, randy. A weight esfx eially used! for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivaltnt to 20 mds. 

' Khansama.— A baticr. 

1 Zhapab.— A lso "Kharaha." In Bombay of 
, any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncuitivable Is leftunassessrd. 

KnAEGOSH.— -Hare. 

Kharip. — A ny crop* sown just before oi 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

Khas. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahaaildar, the manager of a Govern* 
ment estate. 

Khasadar. — L ocal ievles of foot soldiers* 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus.— a grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andeopoqon Squar- 
ROSUS. 

Khedka, kheda .— a stockade into whicli 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHiCHADi,kejjeree. — A dish of cooked rice and 
other Ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khiiaip. — A robe of honour. 

Khutba. — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

Khwaja. — A Persian word for ** master,** 
sometimes a name. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab.—SUk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan. — A Sikh religious emblem; a sword. 

Kisan.— A griculturist, used in North India. 
“ Ryot” in Maharashtra, etc. 

Kodam Also “ Kudali'*. — The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use f<K digj|[ing ; 
syn. mamuti, Southern India. 

Koskan.— T he narrow strip of low land be 
tween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or mileafones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

KoT.— Battlements . 

Kotei. — A large house. 

KOTWAR. — ^The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

KOTWAti,— The chief police station In a 
head-quarters town. 

KtrOHA BANDI — A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

Kitpe.— I nfidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Prophet. 

Kumkarni.— S ee Patwari. 
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KUMBnAMKi.A.-™Thr great lair at Hardwar, 
80 called because when It Is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are In the sign Kumhhas, 
(Aquarius). . 

KTTitBHAE.-”CM.)*A potter. U-“ Kumhar.” 

KtrNBi.— An agriculturist (Kanbl in Gularat 
Kurml in H. India.) 

KI'NWAR or Kuear. — T he heir of a Haja. 
(Every ton of any chief in Gujarat andKathiawar) 

Kuean.—A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

KuSHUJi (U).. Kusti (M).— Wrestling. 

Ktari.— L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Ktauno.— A Buddhist monastery, whlcli 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal. — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under “Babu”). 

Laebabdar. — T he representative of the eo- 
sharera in a aamindarl village, Northern India. 

LANamst.— A large monkey, Sumnomthicus 
BHTBtLns. 

Lascar, correct lashkar . — (!) an army, (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lat,— A monumental pillar. " Lat ” Hindus 
tani oomiption of ** Lord *’ e.g., Bara Lat ” 
— Viwroy, “ Jaugi Lat ” — Commander -in-Chief, 
“ Chbota Lat ’ * Governor. 

Lamrits. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildinp and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for she 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brlchord soil. 


Maharaja, — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
among the HincKs, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under “Baja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj Rana; its feminine is Maharani 
(MAHA= great>. 

Maharaj EuMAR.-~Son of a Maharaja. 

MAHATMA.~-(iIli.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

MAHAEAHorADHYAYA. — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskritic lore. 

MAHSKER, mahaslr. — A large carp. BARBUS 
FOR (lit. ‘ the big-headed *)• 

Mahtja. — A tree, Bassia mtifoua, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Mahurat. — T he propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking. 

The word in Sanskrit and Marathi Is 
“Muhurta” ; in Gujarati “ Murrat" or “Mhurat.'* 

Maid AH. — An open space of level ground, 
the park at Calcutta. 

! Maina.—A bird. 

I Major works. — I rrigation works for which 
j separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Majtjr.— A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab, — A n elementary Mahomedan school. 

MALaxJZAR (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held in ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 


Linoam.— T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litohi. — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litohi chinensis). 

LoKAMANrA.— (Lit.) Esteemed of the people. 
A national hero. 

Lokbndra or LoKtHBRA.—" Protootor of the 
World/' title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Hatia. 

liOnaTi.— -A walstdoth, Burma. 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lunch, loongl — a cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist. 

Madras A. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Maliomedans. 

M AHA JAN. — The guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsheth {q, v,), 

MahaTj. — (1 ) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, «.g., right to cjitdi ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahaikari, 

Mahant.— T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 


Makta. — L icence, monopoly. 

Maktadar. — A licencee, monopolist. 

MaIiI.— -A gardener. 

Malik.— M aster, proprietor. 

Mamlatdar (Mar. Mamledar.”). — The 
oflacer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial ; 
syn. tahasildar Mar. “ Mamledar"). 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared ball, especially of a temple. 

MAnaosTKEN.— The fruit of Qarcinia Manqos- 

TANA. 

Mari. — AB aluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhor. — A wild goat in North-Western 
India, Capra palconeri. 

Masjid. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Masnad. — S eat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual estabUsh- 
ment. 

Maulana.— a Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maulvi.— -A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 
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MilTNP, ver. Man. — A weight varying in 
different iocaiities. The Ry. miiund is 80 lbs. 

MitA. — SiiEskrife term tor ^cosmic illusion ” 
in* Vedanta pliilusophy. 

Mehsl or Mahil. — A palace. 

MEM. — A religious festival or fair. 

MIAN. — Title of the son of a Rajput Xawab 
resembling the Scottish ** Master.” 

MiHEAB. — The niche in the centre of the 
western wail of a mosque. 

MiMBAit. — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MiNAK.— A pillar or tower. 

MINOR WORKS.— Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except. In aoice 
cases, of capital. 

MiE. — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

MiRZA. — If prefixed, “ Mr." or “ Esquire.” 

MOFUSSiE. — See MufeassaIi. 

Mistri. — ( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

MOHDR. — A (Jold coin no longer current, 
worth about Es. 16. 

MOLESAIAM. — ^A class Of land holding Rajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs. 

Mono, Moung, or Maunq (Arakanese)— 
Leader. 

Mob A.— Stool • 

Monsoon. — L it. Season, and specifically 
(1) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern ‘Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. B. Monsoon, 
which la the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S. B. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and, 
passing across the e quator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

MOJEAH (MappUa ). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

MoxriiVi OR Mabivi.— A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 

Mbdaeiyar or Mud-iiar. — A personal 
proper name, but implying “ steward of the 
brnds." 

Mtjbezin— P erson employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. 

Muffassae, mofusail.— The outlying parts of 
a Ihstrict, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). 

MtrJAWAR. — Custodian of Musahnan sacred 
place, especially Saint's tomb. i 

MUJTAHID. — Lit One who wages war agMnst] 
Infldela. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name; 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 

MtiKADAM.— Chief, leader ; in Bombay, leader, 
of oooUe gang ; also one employed by a merdiantj 
to Bupmiateud landing or shipment of goods. 


Mtjkhtab (corruptly mukhtiarL—^i) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a ganad and there- 
fore cannot apptear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person hoMing a power of attorney on btmalf of 
another i*er.son. 

Mckhtiaekar.— T he officer la charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose dutiw are both executive 
and magLsterial ; syn. tahaslldar. 

‘release.*— 1 he perfect rest attained 
the last death and the final reaffsoridion of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
nirvana, mok>ha, 

MuMTAZ-irD-rtACLA.—DIstingnished in the 
State. Mclk, in the ci>antry. 

Mcng, mug ,— a pulse, Phaseolub eadu- 
Tus : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

MUNJ.— (11 A tail grU'!-. (SteCHAEUM MUNJl) 
m Xorth India, from which mat« are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maharashtra “ muuj " mtans the thread 
ceremony. 

Mbnshi.— teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arahian language. President or preiiding 
official. Also Secretary or waiter. 

Mbnsif.— J udge of the lowest ( 4 mrt with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Mueli (Devadasi).— a girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Mceum, moorum. — Grave! and earth staed 
for metalling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Mominla) 
— ^The names by which Mabomwiaiis describe 
themselves. “Momin” is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadana in Gujarat; 
also called " Mumnas." 

Myowun.— “ Mr. ” 

Nachani, Nagh- S ee Bagi. 

Nagaekhana, Nakkarkhana.- A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth.- T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in * city, 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. • 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a load dhieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a naidve offieor of the 
low^t rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
(In Bombay a head peon.> 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab.— A title home by Muaalmani, 
corresponding ron^ly to tjiat of Eaja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja ** of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada. — Son of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A due paid on anecesesion 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazem.— S uperintendent or Manager. 

Net assets. — ( l) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, tiie difference between the assumed 
value (M the crop and the osiJmate of Its cost 
of producUoii, 
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Nkwae. — B road webblas woven across bed* 
stoada instead of iron slate. 

KoAPi, — Pressed! fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed In Burrua. 

Niwiao.— B lue Bull. A large anteloi>e. 

Him, ijoem .-— a tre«5, Mkma AZAUisAonTA the 
berries of which are used la dyeing. 

Hietana. — S ee MUKTi. 

Hikah. — M uslim legal marriage. 

Nish AN. — Sign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
procesaion. 

HiZAM.— The title of the ruler of riyderabad, 
the one Wohanmiedan ITince auixjrior to Hawab. 

Kizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

HOM-AGRlOULTPEAt ASSISSMBNT. — Enhanced 
awesaroent Imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-OOONXZABLB.— A n oflence for which the 
eulprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Noso (Thlbetan).—The ruler of Spitta. 

Hobi-ockjttpanot tenants. — A dass of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms In theli leases or agreements. ; 

HON-EEQUiiATiON.— -A term formerly applied | 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations i 
or foil code of legislation was not in force In j 
them. 

NfriAiAH, MALA.— -A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain, 

OootypAserr tinanm.— A dass of tenants 
wlUi special rights In Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padatjk. — A well-known Burmese tree 
(Pteixxiaepob sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of tte monsoon Is prognosticated. 

Paobt.— U nhnsked rice. 

PAdA.— {Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
aatnwls, 

PAJ[AE.r~A motratain. 

PAiGAa.— A tenure in Hyderabad State. (lit. 
Ja^Ir for ntaintaiaing " Palgab,’* mounted 
troops.) 

Paik. — ( 1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free mile above sixteen 
years. 

Pailx.— A grain mMSure. 

Pailwan, Pahlwan. — ^P rofessional Wrestler. 

Paiem.-— T he name of the second b^t variety 
of Bombay mango, dlstiaguiBhable from the 
Afhxjs (?. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Pabxa, Ptjooa. — ^B lpe, mature, complete. 
Palab.— S ee Beak. 

Falsi.— A palan<]nin mr Utter. 

FAN. — The betel vine, FtPB BWClL. 

Fanohama. — L ow caste. Southern India. 

Fanohavat. — ( 1) A oommlttee for manage- 
ment of the aiffiairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(S) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has live (pandi) members. 


Panda. — ^A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. *T 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, hut commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools, 

Pansupaki.-— D istribution of Pan and Supaei 
(5. V.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

PAPAiTA. — Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Oarica Papaiya, 

Parab. — A public placs for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity, 

Pababadl — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Paeda, purdah. — (1) Avail or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Pardanashin. — W omen who observe pur- 
dah. 

Pardesi. — F oreign. Used in Bombay espe- 
ciilly of Hindu servants, syces, Ac., from 
Northern India. 

Parqana,— Fiscal area or petty snb-dlvlsion 
of a tahsll in Northern India, 

PASHM. — The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 
Hence Pashmina cloth. 

Pashto, Pdshto.— L anguage of the Patbans. 

Paso.— A waistcioth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard day. Desert. 

Patil. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddl, bouthem India, 
gaonbura, Assam; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Quzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra.) 

Patidar. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

PATTA WALLA.- -See Ohaprasi. 

Patwaei. — A Tillage accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkami, Bombay Deccan; 
taiati, Gnjarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Hanara and 
Ooorg ; mandal, Assam ; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chajkrasi. 

Peshkar. — One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal olmk. 

Peshhash.— A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PILAO (pulav).— A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
U4ed of chicken with rice and spiees. 

Phdxkabi.— A n embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work. 

PiOE, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a genadc term 
for money. 

PIOOTTAH. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for Irrigation, Southern Tuetta ; 
dhenknl or dhenkuU, or dhikli, Northem Ind^. 

PIPAL.— Sacred fig-tree. Piem ReHgiom, 
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flE.— A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

FLSiDEE.-”A class of leg^ practitioner. 

PONGYl* — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma, 

POSTW, Postecn, — coat or mg of aheep- 
‘kin tanned with the wool on, Afghani»un. 

pRABHAT PHERI. — Lit. “ M»(ruiag roiiud,” 
of pjirties going round early in tlie morning 
singing jioilticul songs. 

Frant. — A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

Feast or Praxt Saheb.— S ub-DivLional 
Officer { in Bombay Presidency ). 

PRBSIPBNCY. — A former Division of British 
India. 


Bans or llrNN.— -Flat land 0oode«l In Hit* 
II onsoon and ineiusied w.tli salt Ik- a drv i.g., 

the Bann of Cutch. 

BANZA.—Mausolcuni, shrine. 

Rao. — A title home by lUndus either eqilva* 
lent to, or ranking below, Umt of Ea|». 

Eboai.— N ame Icr a blark icHJ in C«iir«l 
ana Sonthern Imlla, whirii is very rek«iiv« 
of moisture, and suitable lor growtnf mttm. 

EKautATioN.— A term formerly applied to 
ceru n provinces to show that the Eegtiiiih««i 
or full code of legislation applied to tlieto. 

Eih. — hallne or alkaline eflomtctot^ ot 
the surface of the soil, Ncffthtm ln#a. 

EssERTtn.— Foreshi Intendi^d to he »«Ib. 
taincd ixirnianentlj . 


Prince. — T erm used in English courtesy for 
Shahzada, ’ but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of A root" (called also “Armin 
i-Arcot ”). ' 

Protectep.— F orests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ^reserved’ forests. 

Protikob. — O ne of the large Divisions of' 
Bdti£di India. I 

PujA. — Worship, Hindu. i 

PCJAJU. — The priest attached to a temple. 
Pundit.—- S ee Pandit. j 

PURANA.— Lit. ‘ old ’ Sanskrit (1) applied to i 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 1 
eaJ 'group' ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked* coins, i 
PuRNA Swaraj.— C omplete independence. i 
PUROHIT— A domestic chaplain or spiritual j 
guide, Hindu. 


Eickshaw. — A one or two seat vrfiiilp utii 
two whet Is drawn by coolies, used la the hilli. 

lliSALDAR. — Comniandcr of a troop of beannM. 

Bom, Boz.— Ni^ga*. 

Bohti. — A kind of fish, Iaako koiita. 

Eoti. — B read. 

Eoza. — ^J luslim fast during Ramazan. Al»o 
Mausoleum (corruption of “ xauaa.”) 

Etotwaki. — T he system of tenure in wbicli 
land revenue is Imposra on the actual 4 M%upajBt- 
of holdings. 

SiBEA. — Assembly, Meeting, Council. CoBt* 
ress. 

Sadhu.— A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sadder. —Chief (adiedive). Henmi 
headquarters of a Dtstrlct; foramij applied 
to the Appellate Comrts. 


PWB. — An entertainment, Burma. 

PYAUS— Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions, 

Qilia.— A Fort. 

Rabi. — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Rag, RAaiNl. — ^Mode in Indian music. 

Ragi (Blmsim coroeana ). — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India; syn. maxua, iNagll Nachni. 

RiilraARi. — ^Ridlway train. 

Raiyat or Ryot.— F armer. 

Raja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to " Maliaraja ", The feminine is 
Rani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tB)OS JSai, Rana, Rao, Rai, Mawal, Rawat, 
Rc^Jerntf Raikbm and Raikat. The form Rat 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S. <fe W. India. 

Raj Kumar — S on of a Raja. 

Raj Rajksswar. — K ing of Kings. 

RAMtmHL— A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence TK«d 
fcMT any dbaukMar (jg, n.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Malmiashtra. 

Rara, — ^A title borne by some Rajimt cblefB, 
eqMvaleifjt to that of Raja. 

RANi^The wife ox widow of a Raja. 


Sara Jang — A long-hailed battkaxe carrieJ 
by Jat Sikhs. 

SAynowKB, — A thistle vrihkh yield* a yellow 
dye from its petaks and oB from its seeds 
iCARTH AHUs THfCTORius). ver. kariiai, kishanil. 

Saheb. — T he native Hindu term used to or 
of a European {“ Mr. Smith " would be nmltomed 
as “ Smith Saheb,” and his wlf* ‘\S®altb 
I Mem-Saheb,” but in addresalag it would in 
“ Saheb,” fern. ” SaJheba/' withtout th® name) ; 
j ocrasionally appended to a title in the Kame 
I way as “Bahadur,” but inferior (^naaster.) 

KAHIBZADA. — Son Of a pejwm of wnwtquenee. 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, si»i, Syid, Svup. — 
Various forms for a title adopts by the*® who 
claim direct male diKseent from Mohammed ‘s 
grandson Husain. 

SaIi.— .V usetol timber tree in Northtm India, 
Shorra robusta. 

Sajcbar.— A deer, Cirvus irNicoi. 0 *; syn, 

saran. 

Saicti.— A saociatkm, rnkm. Assembly. 

SAS^Bomtoay hemp, DiofAURiA juncra. 

Sakad— ( 1) A ifewtor or pmt, giving its 
name to a dasa of States In Central India held 
under a aanad, (2) any kind of deed of granta 

SiNOATHAN. — literally tying togt’ther. A 
movemerti wlAh aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of th® art of srtf-defenov among Hindus. 
A moy«m»t to unify the Hindu Commnnfty 
agfl'inst iicm-HWn aggreafon. Who Hindu 
^luaj^liart of th® Mi^wman “ Tanr Sm” <1. v. 
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dANGRAM SAMITI.—War Couiicil In the present 
Civil JDiHOhfcdienee movement. 

Sanntasi.— A Hindu mendicant. 

dARi. — A long piece of ciotii worn by women. 

SakakjAm. — lAnd hold re venue free or on a 
reduced ciKit*rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure laud fur maintaining 
trooj®. 

Sardae (corrupted to aiRDAR). — A leading 
Government oilieial, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and “ Diaan *’ 
are like In value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans only 
are “Wall,” "Sultan,” "Amir,” "Mir/* 
••Mirra,” “Mian,” and “Khan." | 

Sakkae.— ( 1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
Of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British j 
administration. 

SAEStTBAS. — An ofHcerin charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

Saw. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sahitear, Savkae, Sowkab.— B anker, dealer 
In money, exchange, etc. ; money lender. 

SATTAaEAHA.-~-(hi'> Insistence on truth), 
pasulTe resistance. 

SATTiaEAHi — A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

S ATtA. — Speculation . 

SAUDA0AE.— Merchant. 

Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

8a WBWA.— A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

SEMAIt or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with^Vituson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombax malabarioum. 

8erow, sarau.— 'A goat antelope, Nbmob- 
lAEPVa BTJBALIEtrS. 

Sbxh, Shbth. — M erchant, banker. 

SKOTEMlirc, — (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the loeal inquiry 
made before Forest Beserves are created; (3) the 
tinandai arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Govemmenta. 

Shahid.— A Musalman martyr. 

Shahzada.— S on of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic )— a chief. 
SHAMS-TJirCtAMA. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting" learned.” 

Shamshee-Jang.—" S word of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

Shanbhoo,— S ee Patwari. 

Shasteab.— T he teUgioiu law-books of the 
Sindus. 


SHBGADi.seggaree, Shlgri.— A pan on 3 feet 
' with live charco£l in it. 

SiiEE. — ^Tiger. 

SHSR, set, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
i much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Eallway $eer is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethla. — Hindu or Jain merchant. 

Shjas, — M usalmans who accept AU as the 
lawful Khallf and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifafcc of the first three Khalifs. 

Shigheam.— S ee Tonga 

Shisham or sissn. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. DAEBergia Sissoo. 

SiiRADDHA. — Annual liindu ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 

SimtJTi. — Literally ” hoard ”. Vedas revealed 
to inspired Bishis. 

Shropp.— B anker. 

SHUDDHI.— Literally purification. A move- 
ment started in Jlaj putana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakttua Baj puts, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

SiDl. — A variation of “ Said.'* Generic name 
for negroes domiciled In the Bombay Piesidency. 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 

SCLEADAR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SINDHIA. — See under “ Gaekwar.” 

Smriw. — U nrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pltb. 

AESOHyNOMENB ASPBBA, 

SONI, SOKAR.— Gold>mith. 

5U>war. — A mounted soldier or constable. 

SOWKAR.— Merchant. 

Swadeshi. — L it. Swa=one''3 own : de8hi=of 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the ” Swa *’ emphasising the 
preference against everything “ par,” foreign. 

Sri or Shri.— L it. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus In speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
lo him; nearly =" Esquire”) : used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of * in the German Stadl). 

SEUirr, Sriyht.— -M odem Hindu equivalent 
of "Mr.” 

Sttjpa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAH.— (1) A province under Mahomedat 
rule; (2) the offloer In charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

Subahdar. — ( 1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
oflfleerin the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

STTB-DIVISIOB.— A portion of a District In 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civll^ 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan.— A King. 
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SuNKAT. — Traditiouallaw fe^owed by csunni-. 

SUNNIS. — IMusalnians ^vho accept the first 
four Kliallfc as lawlul dueeessors of the Prophet. 
STTPARI. — The fruit of the betel palm, Aebca 

CITKCHU. 

Superintendent. — {!) The chief police ofBcf r 
In a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill ' 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURAJ, SUEYA.— Sun. 

SUBTI. — Native of Surat, specially used of 
persona of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of European?, and wliose hou.ae speech 
is Gujarati. Also called “ Lala " or “ Lalia.” 

SWAMI — A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Mahauts oi Matij, 
etc. 

Stce, sais. — A groom. 

Syed, Syud. — More variations of “ Said.” 
Tabligh. — The Mahoniedan conversion move- 
ment. 

T ABUT.— See Taziah. 

Tahsil. — A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore : township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. — T he officer in charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtiaxkar, Sind ; Vahl- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
aud magisterial. 

Takavi. — Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural imnrovi»ments; 
syn. tagai. Also “ Tagavi " ( M. '■ Tagai ”). 
Bombay. 

TAKtr. — Small distaff for spinning yarn 
brought into faslilun by Mr. Gandhi. 

Tab. — Lake ; Musical time. 

Talak* — M ahomedan term for divorce 
Taiatt. — Y illago accountant. 

Taiat, or talao. — A lake or tank. 

Tabuk, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. taahll. 

TAlUKDAR. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar i or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) : (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

TABPUi, — The name of a dynasty in Sind. 
Tamakhit, Tambaktj.— T obacco. 

Tamasha. — Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

Tambu. — T ent In the Bombay Presidency. 
Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
light trap or caurt. 

Task. — ^In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water 


Taszim.— B iterally “ organtatlon.*’ A nmvi?- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomfrians in India. 

Tapedar.— S ee Patwari. 

Xarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the fowt 
of the Himalayaa. 

Taei, toddy — The aap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut j^lm, u*ied m a drmk, dthiT frrsh 
or after fermentation. In Northern Imlla thf 
juice of the date is called Sendhl. 

Tasar, tussore.— Wild silkwornut, anthemia 
PAPH iA ; also applied to the doth Baade from 
their silk. 

Talti.— B rush aoo lhnrc or hurdle. 

Tazia. — L ath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak. — A valuable timber tree in Boathem 
and Western India and Burma, tJKtOTHA 
qranms. 

Tbbiqeaphic lEANSms.— See Council Wlia. 

Thagi, thuggee.— Eobhery after 8tnuagui*th» 
of the victim. 

Thakue.— ( 1) The modem univalent of the 
caste name Kahattriya in some part® of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; <3) a petty dalef ; (4) a hiB tribe is the 
Western Ghats. 

I Thamin.— T he brow-antiered deer, Borma 

j Ceevus eedi. 

i Thana.— M iMtary or Polkse-S'tatioa hiaioe titet 
' cirde attadied to It. 

TiD or Tie,— L ocust. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ceremonial am^ntlng <m the fore- 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

TiKA Saheb. — H eir-apparent In several Heath 
Indian States. ^ 

Tikam.— T he English {dekaxe (of srhieh 

“ plkass ” is the common corruptioa. “ TiLum” 

[ is derived in dictkiuarira from Tlk*laa=-&iurp>. 

Tn..— An oIlBeed, Sesamux ismobii : alw 
I known as gingelly in Madras. 

TiiiAK. — (Short a) tl»® ttste BMxk on the 
forehead among Himlus. 

TiNDAii, tandel.— A foreoiaa, soiXKdlimte 
officer of a ship. 

TiRAi, Teapoy.— A table with S le»i, and hence 
used of any small lunopom style table, 

TiTAE.— Partridge. 

Tola^A wdght ©guivatent to IW grains 
(troy). 

TOKQa. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covert top *, lyn. SmaHEAM, 

(P(OT.— Tte word iavsriaWy useti by South 
Ijodian planters to describe tlrlr estates. It is 
derived feom the Kamrese iAote and similM 
wtads in Tamil aad MMayalara meaning an 
es^te* 
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Tsisii — Wild cattle foncd in P.unua and to 
tt‘ TOuthward, Bos EONMicca • syn. hsalng 
luid bauteniz. 

Ti’MAN0AK.-~A Tewiaa word deaotlng some 
Office. 

Ulema, iPItiral o{ Alim).— Muhoraedan learned 
men. 

Umaiu. — I' crm imxdylnH: the :S’obIe8 collec- 
tively. Plural of 

IIMBAR. — A wild fls— (F icus GLOMERATA). 

ilAtEDW’AR.— A hojx ful poraon ; one who 
w()rka, without pay iu tiie hope of gaining a 
situation ; candidate. 

Unit. — A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. , 

UliDU. — Hindustani language as spoken and 
written by Husalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and WTitten by Hindus. l 

Uriat,. — A wild sheep In North-Western 
India, OviB viQNEi. 

Ukid, Udip. — A ptilao, • black grain * (Pha- 
SEOIiCS MUNGO). 

UKUR. — ^Mahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celsbratlou at ttie tomb of a saint. 

USAR.— SoU made barren by saUne efflores- 
cence. Northern India. 

USTAD. — Master teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

UxHAMNA.- Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid oil second or thini day alter the death ot a 
person. Among Pareis, a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after the deatli of a 
person, 

Vahivatdar, — O fficer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with botii executive and magis- 
teriai functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 

VjCID or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal). — 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine, 

VAKit. — (1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally, 

Ybda. — B evealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vbdanta.— T lie philosophy of the Upanishads. 

VlHAEi. — A Buddhist monastery. 

yiLLWlBL — Usually applied to a certain area 
demareated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to tire English parish, 

ViLEAGa Union.— A n area in which local 
aiEEaire are administered by a small committee. 


Waaz. — M aliL jjiedun bert£>o:i, 

WADAor Wadl— (1) An ■jiidosur*-- with hou^oa 
hiiilt round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
doticdlaud near a village. 

Wakf. — A Muhammadan religioas or chari- 
table cudowineut. 

Wall — L ike “ Sardar." 'J'lie Governor of 
Khclat H so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Eabul 
are iioth “ Wali " and *‘ Afii.” 

Wao. — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bomb.ay 
Presideiicj used mo^tly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazir. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 

court. 

Wet RATE. — The rate of revenue for iand 
assured of irrigation. 

VTRITER. — South Indian equivalent of labu. 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — A system of Hindu philosophy. 
Practice cf breath control, etc., said to give 
supernatural powers. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions 

YUNANI. — Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zabardast. — L it. “ Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Zabarcasti. — O ppression. 

Zamindae. — A landholder. 

Zamindari. — (1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zainindar; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
todividual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — O f women. Women’s apartment, 
harem. 

ZiARAT. — ^Pilgrimage. Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

ZiKR. — Commemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint, 

ZllA. — A district, 

ZOR-TAIABT. — Tribute paid to Juuagadh 
Darbnr by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZuiM, ZUIUM.— Tyranny, Oppreshion. 
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Ni'Xtto thf* coinplf'Xion nf thf pooplp, which 

rarit“«from fair to black, the toarht’s atteii- 
Unn in India drawn by their dre^' and per- 
sonal demratlon. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dri’s^ censlds of a piece of rloth round the 
loin?. Many an ascetic, who reuards dress 
aa a luxury, wears notliinjt more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
hia legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nnde or with 
a piece of mefal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the Jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the end«> are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind— a fashion which Is supposed to beflt 
&e warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Eoman toga. Under this garment 
1« ^ten worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
(he calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money ot a weapon, If allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
bats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. 'In the Funjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with aides at different anglas; folded brims, 
projecting brfma: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or ttie cap in ail possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the " parrot's 
b^ ” of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether toe 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or parsrt, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Bharwar, 
ibmedahad car Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may cmj a watdi in his pocket ; yet, as 


he must work for long hoars In watf r, tic would 
nor cover his lers, but suspni-ionly » eoloariNj 
kerchief from hi? walit In front, liw Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects cso*® l»*gy 
trousers, a tall head-dres? hehttlng his «fatnre 
and covers his ears with it# foltis as If to kt»p 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or mu?t appear rwpert- 
abie. Many well-fc->-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a comproralste 
between the Indian and Euronean 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Mast 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed th« Euro- 
pean collar and niffs. Th** majorltv of the 
people do not use shoe# ; those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers an i shoe#, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dree* of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and om 
end brought over the tooulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tacked 
up behind. In the greater part d Ir^ia women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over to# 

, breast. In some communities petticoat#, or 
: drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussahnaa 
j ladles wear gown# and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are 
and their dreaa and pereom are hidden by a 
veil when they appew In pnb41c : a few eonverta 
from Hinduism have not banrowed the cwrtora. 
In bforthem India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of sednsiem. 
In the I>ethan and in Bouthem India they 
have not* 

j As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 

I parted in the middle of toe head, plaited and 
' rolled into a chignon, by moat women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimesf* toave 
; their head# in imitation of certidn ascetics, car 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, m a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The'fonner gencsally remove 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grov it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of toe iMlvJdual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair mopped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mtwalraans grow 
beards, most Hindtm do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the iwafc. Pawls and Chris- 
tians fdUow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetic^ known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished frewn SanyasiB, do not clip their 
hair, and genwally ooll toe uncombed hair of 
the head into a erm, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hlndn women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Omammits bededk the head, the ears, the nose, 
toe neck^ the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
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until motherhood is attained, and hy some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
ankletB. Ea^h community afifects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation Is not uncommon. 
Berpente with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popnlar ohlect o! representation is 
gold or silver. 


Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode ot personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of tlie higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the foreiicad has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made wim 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Yaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudrakaha 
eimearjnu ganitru*. strung together are worn 
round their necks to VaMinavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Balragis, ascetics, beddes wearing Budraksha 
rosaries round thdr necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Beligious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are foiAldden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as alid to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn In the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their laces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for dlffearent purposes cannot 
always be explained In the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green 
the Sikh Akall Is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 


Shiva. — ^India is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds kt every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased, 
^iva hM the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s 
orescent In his matted hair, and at the top of 
toe coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Gang^. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalaya^ from which the river takes its 


source. Bound hia neck and about his ears 
and limbs are *rpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skuffs. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this ezer- 
ciae. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and hia vehicle 
is a white bull. His wife Farvati and his son 
Oaneslia sit on his tiiighs. An esoteric mean- 
ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and. future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Ganesh or Ganpatf, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of hia 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained. His vehicle is 
a rat. 

Parvati. — ^Farvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth ; besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls* Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
ftetivaJ, is benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 

mothers.” 

Vishnu, The second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality- Hia 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge> many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed, Bonfid his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on hia 
breast axe shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incamationa, 
Bama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Bama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands. He is always ac- 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brethek • 
Xakshmana, and at hia feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
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chieftain, who as^^i'-ted him in his expedition 
agaimt Ravana, the abductor of hi? wife. 
Krishna is also a human flcnre, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the dam«e!s of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean hia devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples de^iieated to him have yet 
been discovered in aO India. 

Minor Deities— The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mationed in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the diities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartba as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images— Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief In spirits as the cause 
of ail good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses— the 
eagle of Vishnu; the swan of Brahma: the 
peacock of Sataswatl : Hanuraan, the monkey 
of ]^ma : one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Xndra’s vehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger ; one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was partly man and partly Hon. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
veget^an her milk is indispensable, and be 
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tn’uto her as his mother. did the Rishi of 
oM, who nftf'U subsist*-! on milk and friuti and 
n*ots. To the eafflf are in4i«* 

l»ensahle. The snake emri's fear. Hlorw*, on 
wluch the imag#'* of a serpent is ran-f**!, may be 
seen ander many trees by the The 

princinal trees and plantr worshipped are ths 
Saend Fig or Pipal, the Kanjan, the Hwrwi 
Basil, the Bih a or Word Apple. theA*4’», and 
the Acacia. They are in (uie way or anoiihff 
a&sociatwi with some deify. The sun, trie 
moon, and certain jdamt? am among the hea- 
venly bo*lies venerared. The wean ami certain 
great rivers are held sarivd, r«tain niouu- 
tains, pertiaps bt'eause they are tiie atolw cif 
gods and RishH, are holy. Pebblras from tl« 
Bandaki and the Narniala, which have curiow 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many hoo»»- 
holds and temples. 

Worship.— Without going Into a temple, oot 
can get a. fair idea of image worship by seeljsf 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, decoraMd 
with flowers : food m a vessel ia placed Mew 
it, lamp® are waved, and the worshipper $em 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temfde 
larger bells are used than the small one* that 
are brought to such a plaop : Jewels are plami 
on the iilo! : and the otferings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public proowwic® i& 
palanquins or cars. The lower nawiea sacrih 
flee animals before their gods and goddeese®. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domeitk life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. Ht 
may see a marriage or funeral procmiiw. In 
the former he may notice how a Mdegroem ®r 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock hint 
for a Hindu dead body is genwaiiy carried oa 
a few pieces of bamboo laahed together : a tMa 
cloth is thrown over It and ^ iKtdy la Bed t® 
the frame. The Mahomedan Ite la man 
decent, and resembles the C^uristian cio«». 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to ttui 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher msstes cremate the dmd : othm 
bnry them. Burial ia also the ewtom ck the 
, Muslims, and the Faials expose the dead is 
Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes a stone : smali or tall, weak cr strong : a Hon, 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, i a snake, a parrot., 0€ a dt^ : and to name a 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated ; woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long ; take a few name* from the epfes, PaMu meani 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black; 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, , Bhima terrible : Kakula a monipoMe ; Shunaka 
as the case may be. This practice survives a dog : Shuka a parrot : Shrtnga a hom. Among 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, ' the names prevalent at the present day Hlra 
ATiTift Eao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, : is a diamond : Batna or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- I or Chinna gold : Velli ox Belli, in the Drtvidlan 
Bcrintion. with honorific titles added. It is | language, means white metai or silver. Men 
possible that in early society the belief in the j are often called after the days of the week on 
re-birth of depart kinsmen lent popularity to | whidi they were bom, and hence they bear 
-this practice. Nothing could be more natural i the names oi ihe seven heavenly boiiies oon- 
than to call a roan wWte, black, or red; gold j cemed. When they begin to assume the 
or silver : gem, diamond, suby, peail, rar me^ : nama of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter apou a new stage of civilisation. It | 
is doubtful whetber the Animisits ever venture , 
to assume the names of the drj'acictl spirits , 
womhlpived by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to Invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits aometimes bear the nanioa of human i 
beings, the reason seems to l>e tliat they were i 
original ly human. | 

High'caste practices.— The high caste i 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more , 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and ; 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 1 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- | 
quently as possibic. These are also sonorous | 
and picturesuiie. Shiva is happy : Vishnu is j 
a pervadcr : Uovinda is the cowherd Krishna : | 
Keshava has fine hair : Hama is a dclighter ; ' 
IriSkshmana is lucky : Narayana produced the 
ftrst living being on the primeval waters : , 
Ganesha is the Loid of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara | 
iB the luminary that makes the day : Snbrah- 
manya ia ft brother of Qanesha. Sita is a | 
furrow: Savitri a ray of light: Tara astar.-i 
Eadha nrcsperlty: Rukmini ia she of golden 
ornaments: Bharaa of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at le.aHt a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased In naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that sorje evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her ofif-sprlng unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Kern, rubbish, or IJkirda, dunghill, or 
Maitoba, the mortal- Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvatl, Qanga, Bhagirathl, Goda- 
vari, or K&veri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Manu counsels young 
man not to choose a wife with such a name, 
parhaps b^use a river is an emblem of devi- 
ouamess and inconstancy, as a hlil is an emblem 
of stahlll^. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
cnriOTis custom : if a child Is bom on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day w^ a paiat^, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Safmday with a dental. 

Family names* — When a person rises in 
Importance^ he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Bhaxma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishyaa, and Dasa to a Shudra's. 
This rale is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Hamadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas liave made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their I 
names. The Bxsbmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Alyangar to their names. Shastrl, I 
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Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerjn are amotfg the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanieal profcaiion of studying and teach- 
ing the iiiiercd boohs. Among warlike classes, 
like the Eajputa and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindtl Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Baja 
changed into Eaya, Eao and Eai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste, 
'ihe lleiigall family names, like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt anu Mitra, Sen and G-uha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, becanse 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, become.^ Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudalivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles wtiich 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Eamji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu. the feminine 
j Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 

I Baba, Lala, Sodiii, Pandit, E-aJa, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names.— Family names some- 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
miglit have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta, Kulkarnl, Beslipande, Ohitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
j times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name Is 
a common practice in Western India. It Is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix * kir ’ or * wallah ’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Siiratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus VasudevPandurang, Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, ids 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, ia Ohip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. Thea; 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, GhuJam, Ehwaje, Fakir, 
Eazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Bt^m, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Shan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batll- 
wallah, Eeadymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 
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Tn India there has never been so marked a 
«eparatiQn between what are now knonn as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe dnrfna; tlie nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical. — ^The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
dat-e than B. G. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows:— 

Name. Bates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.C.250— EUora, Aianta.Kall, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 

Jaina ..A.D.IOOO— Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Paiitana, 

Brahminical . . A.D, 5 00 to Ellora, Elophanta, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Bharviar. 

Chalulcyan ..A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian . . A.B.1350— Ellora, Tanjorc, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly. 

Pathan . . A.B.1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

Indo-Saracenic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1700. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhfet Architecture Is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden sfaruc- 
tures o£ an earher period- The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and coUo- 
nadea of pillars wltih richly ornamented in 
the interior haHs. Jaina Arclutecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the BUwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint ; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is. grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great ^aboration and detail. Oonstructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahmiuical, Chalukyan and Bravidhin 
styles difier iiti>2e in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches The outer, forms vary. The norfc&m 


Bial.miincal tciiipli'S have a iur\i J pyraumlal 
roof to theshriut'S, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horhoiit il 
system of storied towers, and each storj’, de- 
creasin'j: in size, is orrarueiital with a ctmtia! 
cell and fiimres in Inch relief. The ritalukyaii 
4yle is affected by its nortliern ami Rontb* rii 
noiijhbour**. taking features from each witli. ait 
losing its own special characterfstlea of wuicli 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold ^and^ of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahome«ian iina- 
sion of tile tliirteentii century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Eutub Jloaque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due. It is stated, to tin* 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
infiuence ; but purer examples are to he found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors. 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adll Shahl 
dynasty at Bijapur at a sUghtly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, eapeclaDy 
In the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though Im 
refined and lacking the attraction of predtocs 
materials In their decoration, these splmdid 
edifice are held in higher esteem some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on aroount 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in li^ia was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Spte^kJ 
palates and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra. Fattehpore-Sikrl and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set waa copied by t& Hhadu 

f irinces at Jaipir, Udalpmr and dsewhere In 
ndia. The application of great ait:hjyie«tural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewnere, l« 
to be seen In the Ghauts or stem endtostog lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The moafe notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahoinedans 
to Indian architecture was tins introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture.~The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was praotteUly 
non-existent in Imlia until modora times. One 
or two reliefs and certain figantto ^ures may 
be quoted as exceptkma, tmt taken generaly 
it may be stated that thew arts were em|A>yed 
as the decorative adjuneti of ardiilMtiire. 
No civil statuary, such as la now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no eontesmijo- 
rary portrait figuiw, or busts in marble, or 
bronxe, have come down to us from the mlBi 
of ancient India, as they have firom thcoe of 
:^ypt, Greece and Eome. Scul^re has been 
usM exciuMvelj as tite handstuM of rdiginn, 
and to fact may be attributed ti» ftaeo- 
I typed forms to which It became b«and. Tie 
lavish use of Bcnlptare cm Indian tennpies Cftex 
txceeda good taste, and maam ti» syawirtry 
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and dignity of their maaa and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, induatrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its etiuul 
elsewhere in the world. The most improasive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
aad Brahmiaical cave temples of Eilora, Ajauta 
and P'dephanta. The great I’rimurthl In 
the last iiauicd of these temolea ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest ma«iterpiece« of art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting mo'vement ; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering Ingenuity 
in Intricate design. Slahomcdan sculpture 
In India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 

more severe Arabian school, is very 

restrained as compared with that of the 

Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, hut rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 

aulmal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architra'vea, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employ eu and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmwabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination 
of the two atylea and Fartchpore Sikri is a 
magnificent example of the mixed style of 
Akbar. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Afoghul period, are those 
upon the wails of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh,%nd in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at Intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the licst Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Ca^ es remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered in 1816. They are 
painted in a species of tempora ; and when first 
Drought to light were well preserved but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the au thorities. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment have in recent years done a great deal to- 
wards the preservatien and study or these mural 
I'faintings. The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jah^. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 


were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon papsr or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the muminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religion'* *'haracter ; this phase of 
develoitiiient being closely allied to the art 
of the caltgraphist. As its range extended, a 
remarkable scliool of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Kajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualitie.s than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Alahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, W’ere not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were pre.served in portfolios. It is very signi- 
1 ficant that up to the best period of Mughal 
I painting, the reign of Jehaneir, European ideas 
I in art, pictuics, and prints were extensHely 
I jiatronised by the Emiteror. This broad eclec- 
: ticism of the Moghuls is in marked contrast to 
the opinions of Mr. Havell and his school oi 
critics who have severely criticised the xacilities 
of advanced training in Indian art schools 
which Bombay in particular bus adopted with 
marked success. 

modern Painting. — ^As the reign of Shah 
Jahau exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of tliis are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from tlie court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul Painting becoming 
stereotyped In its practice. Foreign designer.^, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jfahan left the country, and tlieir places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the w’orks of a previous age, instead 
of seeking now motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the Brirish East India 
Company ceased to bt* only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of Its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassay and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ** Company ” was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country’, Greek and Its derivative style 
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of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Galcuila, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same \ for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
alfording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowdedee or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England ; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was doue by Archie- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artbtlc 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in ISfiO. In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation *, but with the 
advent of the international Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then Instituted : 
throughout England were imitated In a timid 
and tentative manner in India; and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been, 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art la 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where ; and as several ot them have confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject it is suffleient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts. It is 
in the principles underlying the instniction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
toads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art ; and claimed that the traditional art j 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but i 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, be | 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and i 
severe study of the Moghul and Kajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding 
a willing and equally enthusiastto friend 
in Mr. Ablnandranath TiMJore, an artist of 
imaginaiton and fancy, combined with a serious 


devotion to Ills art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspireii by Mr. liaveil's precept®, 
founded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta bchool of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to ttic conventions of 
Moghul and llajjnit artist. -i, whom th- \ took 
as their models ; and these eaily examples made 
a great impression upon ail European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian jiaintmg, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of ail 
classes. Interesting as m.any individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anWeipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fullilied by the Calcutta school. The p^amterB 
themselves hav*- never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who prtkluced the 
best worics of the Moghul or Kajput schoola, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while »tewmmg the fiood 
of we.vtem mfiuence, they appear to liave drift- 
ed into a backwater of Jafiaiieae conventions. 
The Indian puhUchas faded to give the school 
the support it was hoped timy would atford and 
the movement has had to deprnd for encour.ige- 
rasnt mainly upon Europeans la Euglsud and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art.-— The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in moue.n India 
taken by its successive rrincipuh Mcssis. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Gnthilis, Greenwood, aud CeUl 
Bum?, was on wider Hues f tein that lavoured by 
Mr. Havtil. In general the view' this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, Industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modem 
Indians now to recapture the spirit which 
alone gave vitality to the great works of 
the past ; that without this spirit, the conven- 
tions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
anprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the modiieval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illostirat- 
lag every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they skmM 
have before them the masterpieces of Baropean 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it Is aa.?ea* 
sary for a school of art to poasw the b€«t 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are csertedn basic prindptei eom- 
mon to the tetchnique of all great art, mch as 
fine and accurate drawing in its wideet mm% 
composition and dealgn, and the aekmt at 
colour harmony. 

Among the devftlopmmts during Sfr. Boras 
adminfetratioa were the foimdtog of the ArdM* 
teetural S<ffiool, the extenite oxante 
in the Gtoveminent Sdboote, and the a^iidwwp* 
of an Inspector of Bnawing to impert amd 
on the dmwtng eia»ee to that sehoeto. A 
Fottery Bepwitaexrt wm also* itovtoi ami 
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was abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in i 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the * 
Principal, !&Ir. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, 

The guiding principle with Mr. Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint what they see ; and further to encour- 
age by all possible moans their natural progress 
in the decorative direction towards which their 
inherent instinct most obiiously urges them. 
He has always maintained that theory in regard 
to the training of Indian Art students is in 
itself unproductive and can only be proven 
hy practice ; and as Mr. Solomon has now held i 
the post of Principal for many years it is pos- 1 
Bible to gauge the results achieved by his system ‘ 
of training. 

The Life Classes which were organised at the 
end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the , 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more ijalpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
knovm as the Class of Mural Painting. TWs 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildinp, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wemhley 
in 1924. A great deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training In India ; but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
increase in the number of its students (who 
now number over 600 in all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since it took its 
present line. It is significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public interest in Art In West- 
ern India has synchronised with these acti- 
vities. 

Tiie School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil* 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at Hew Delhi. The result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1928, when 
five artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School , 
undeitook the decoration of Committee Boom 
■‘Ay (in the North Block) and the paintings ! 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were ! 
finished, and successfully placed in position on I 
the dome and walls by the middle of Sepcember 
1929. These decorations were original compo-l 
sitions of , life size figures, symbolising the m«i n > 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches « 


of the Pine and Allied Arts. In April 1929, 
I the Government « Bombay converted the 
[ Bombay SchoDi into a Department independent 
j of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
1 Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
j made _ Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The Exhibition w’as very welt 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Her 
, Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
1 nised the exhibition and selected several of the 
I paintings displayed. 

While the Bombay School was engaged upon 
the work of mural decoration at New Delhi in 
1028-1929, which is referred to above, a public 
competition for the selection of four Indian 
artists to proceed to England w’as announced by 
the Government of India. The successful 
candidates were to study for a year at the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington ; after w'hieh 
they w'cre to be employed oh the mural decor- 
ation of the interior of India House, Aldwych. 
The Bombay School was unable to compete, 
owing to its preoccupation with the Ifew Delhi 
decorations ; and four artists from Bengal were 
selected by a Committee appointed by the 
Government of India, which, though it included 
two representatives from Bombay (who were 
not artists) has been criticised on the ground 
that several of the Bengal representatives were 
professional artists, that the Bombay School’s 
inability to take part was not brought to the 
notice of the Committee, and that therefore the 
result of the competition could not be repre- 
sentative of all the Indian Provinces. The four 
elected artists finished the decorative w'ork 
w'Mch they had been engaged to execute at India 
House and returned to India in 1932. But in 
1933 tw'o of them were re-engaged to decorate 
the entrance hall of the building; in enn- 
seguence of this considerable controversy has 
arisen on the whole subject of the India House 
mural paintings and their claim to be repre- 
sentative of India as a whole, 'this episode has 
thrown into stronger relief the tlltferences on the 
subject of art in India between the Western and 
Eastern districts of the country ; a noticeable 
diminution of the exclusionists’ art propaganda, 
and a tendency towards aligning art in Bengal 
with the position which Bombay has occupied in 
this matter for the last two generations, is one 
of the sahent symptoms of the present situation 
(1934). Another cause of public controversy, 
which was more local in character, had occurred 
near the end of 1932, when the Bombay Reor- 
ganisation Committee which had been appointed 
by the Bombay Government for purposes of 
retrenchment, advocated the closing down of the 
Bombay School of Art, the abolition of its 
buildings and the utilisation of the compound of 
the school for a hospital. The Architectural 
School^ was to be moved elsewhere. These 
draconian recommendations created a great 
deal of public dissatisfaction, which expressed 
itself in public agitation, processions and a 
crowded meeting of protest. After full exami- 
nation of this vexed question, the Go vemor of 
Bombas’, Sir Frederick Sy’kes, who had taken keen 
interest during Ms administration, in the welfare 
of the School, personally announced in a speech 
delivered at the School of Art on November 24, 
1933, tlrat the institution was to be maintained 
upon its present basis. 
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The architecture of Indi^has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
m the sterner building material -these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written, j 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it i 
may be such a treatise never will be written In I 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of I 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few | 
can entirely understand it, While art criticism and 1 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian j 
has no* as yet developed to Its full extent, j 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject | 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work j 
is that which will And most ready acceptance j 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly Impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, , 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man | 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
Insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there Is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.” 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson 's first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous JMorthem gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries, Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Ohaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the lalns comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory " at Chlttore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kyias “ is an Instance 
, of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modem ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and d’anjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Pergusson's two next divisions of clasfifl cation, 
the “ Chalubyan ’* of South-central India, 
and the “fforthem oi Indo-Aryan style." 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
i fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
' “ Hindu ” — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study : — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, &'c. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples ib India. So abo 
are the palaces of Amber. Datiya, Urcha, Big 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
caUed the “ Indo-Saracenic " which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special ooject of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
buUders, was now lorced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion,— the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congr^ational acts of worsMp — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of tbe buildlnas. and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornameub. This 
Moslem trait further tamed the attention of 
the builders 'to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the sesthetio and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 
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Foreign Influence. variations from the influences brought to bear 

There would appear to ba a conflict between upon it and from |he varied purposes to which 
archeeologists as to the extent of the effect on it was applied. 

Indian art produced b3? foreign influence under Agra and Delhi, 

the Mahomedans. The extreme view on the one Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur^ Sikri, 
the development of new forms and modes of his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
treatment to which allusion has been made, palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
medan buildings of India and those of North the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &e., 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences centres may be mentioned, because in each 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
durlng Mogul times, are cited, in support of viduaiities that differentiated the varieties 
the theory. On the other hand those of the of the style there found from the variety seen 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
due to the prevailing European preconception that to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
that all light and leading must come by way Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way the Bombay Presidency, 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- Ahmedabad. 

ture, instead of being the best, is the worst At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
in India even because of its Greek tincture, and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- ture from the older Bindu forms, a tendency to 
ties and significances not to be seen in the adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
Groco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
of Borobuder in Java, the work of Buddhist though constantly employed, was there never 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
by reason of an immunity from destructive carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
influences given by the insular position, as Ahmedaoad work is probably most famous for 
showing the best example? of the art extant, the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jali" — 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture windows of the Sidi Sayyld Musjid , 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has Bijapur. 

obliterated some of the differences of taste The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
that exist between East and West. of the style are equally striking. They are 

To the adherents of the newer school the perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
between Indian and Western Mahomedan degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
work, especially In the light of the dis-siml- well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ** — is cited as shew- 
larities between the latter. They admit the ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
changes produced by the advent of Islam in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
but contend that the art, though modified, excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
yet remained in its essence what it had always here practically discarded in favour of the arch, 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret; the The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- quality and a largeness of structural concei)- 
loped ider the Moslem influence, were yel> tlon that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
BO far their detailed treatment and crafts- though in richness and delicacy it does not 
manship are concerned, rendered in a mannet attempt to rival the work of the further North, 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson la usually In this we recognize among other influences 
regarded as the leader of the former school that of the prevailing material, the hard on- 
while the latter and comparatively recent compromising Dekhan basalt. In a simUar 
school has at present found an eager champion manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
in Mr. E. B. Havell, whose works, on the subject work with its greater richness of omamenta- 
are recommended for study side by side witt tion a: e bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
those of the former writer. Mr. Havell prac- freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method of choice of materials available— the local red 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- and while sandstones, combined with access 
logical review of what he regards to a greater to marble and other more costly materials — 
extent than did his famous precursor as being was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of easily recognizable characteristics of the arclii- 
architeotural expression, though subject to tecture of these centres, 

II, MODERN. 

The modem architectural work of India Western Ideas and methods have most strongly 
divides itself sharply Into two classes. There spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
is first that of the indigenous Indian ” Master- architecture, through the medium of the De- 
builder*' to be found chiefly in the Sative partment of Public Works. The work of that 
States, particularly those In Rajputana. department has been much animadverted 
Second there is that of British India, or of upon as being all that building should not be, 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever but, considering it has been produced by men 
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of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily conte’Jm^ing with lack of 
expert training on. the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Q-ovemment as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
this is so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modem 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecimiary sense and other- 
wise. 

To the work of the indigenous ** master- 
builder” public attention has of recent yearb 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out— and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable 
survival— almost the only one left in the world — 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Qovemmenf 
of India’s new capital at J)elhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the "indigenous Indian” school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their ovm reading of 
the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Oovemment services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more otficial view both 
as to archseology and art, have pointed to the 
“ death ” of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“another futile revival” I The Britishin India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Bomans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Borne, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 


of the priaciival buildings in tiit- new Capital 
was accordingly entra.«ted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of wlioni 
can be unduly influenced hy tither r-abt 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
ladia is concerned. The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The w’crk 
Of Sir Edwin Lutyen'; and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posteritv. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. The 
cream domes set on tall bases, rise from 
the centre of the Secretariat buildings, and 
surmounted by cupolas have reminded some of 
Bramarte’s work in Borne, or the Pantheon, or 
Wren’s dome of St. Paul’s. Below there are the 
semi-circular entrances resembling Moghul door- 
ways ; the TOWS of comparativelj small windows, 
some filled with pierced sandstone screens 
somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 
effect of sturdiness prevailing throughout. The 
Secretariats were meant no doubt to usher the 
visitorto New Delhi to the “ piece de resistance” 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy's 
House. Standing where it does, this building is 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the visitor, while its massive end bays, 
with stepped entablature capped by saucered 
fountains are said to give the architectural eye a 
feeling of safety against spreading. This feeling 
of security continues as the spectator’s gaze 
travels down the unusual design of the metalled 
dome to the solid projecting bays that contain 
the statues of King George V and Queen Mary, 
which complete the composition. Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the “glaring 
disunity” in Moghul buildings when the white 
luminous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone ; for here, the two sandstones, red and 
cream are blended and co-ordinated. With 
regard to the interior decorations of New Delhi, 
ftnnuous efforts were made by those who 
believed in the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the revival of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paintings required in the 
new buildings. After a great deal of public 

Ugiiauiuu uxi lu ojwuiuo-jf 

missions of this kind were given oy the 
Government of India, based on the results of » 
public competition. But in spite of the indubi- 
table success of many of the paintin®, and the 
proof furnished thereby of the Indian artist’s 
capacities for this kind of work, nothing further 
has been accomplished in the matter since the 
end of 1929. 

Tlie controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely teclinical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attentiem 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern bcM- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. I’he town of Bashkar In 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indiaa 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, XJdaipar, 
Benares, etc,, this class of work may be sstadfed 
in many different forms both divil and reli^ws- 
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The andent industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture ; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories : and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and tiie arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applleci to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as It does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
ttie great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medam is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of tlds is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for .deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly ail natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- , 
tion isftherefore mainly geometrical. In each ' 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingis’- 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
Ing in their employment Qf ornament ; the 
Mahomedana use more restraint. In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
aud invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Eecognitlon 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it range? 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist ani3 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Medimval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical; 
that of their caraftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomeaan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to he one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman; aud many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred i Metal Work. — With the exceptioiTorwav^ 

to. Sir Georfte Birdwood states that " the In- > ing, the metal working industry omplovi‘d 
dian jeweller thinks of prodVi-ing the suniptn- [ and still emplovs the greatest number of aftis- 
ous, imposing effect of d.azrling variety of rich ' tic craftsmen in India. Copper and bra-'s have 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity ; always been the two metals most widelT used 
of his gems.'* This is true in a general sense j for domestic purposes by M.ahomcdans* and 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” | Hindus, The shapes of many of these humble 
was utterly ruined by cnide cutting and pferc- 1 vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
ing. But although as early as the sixteenth ; In the country'. They exhibit that gense of 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- ' variety and touch of personality which are only 
cioiis stones from the Indian mines were taken i given by the work of the human hand; and the 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
found their way back to the treasure houses of I working of the material with the sinipleBt 
Indian princes. Sir G. Watt has divided Indian i implements. In the technical treatmenf: of 
stone work into three great stages or types, viz. \ brass and copper Indian craftsmen iiave shown 
(1) from the excavation of Cave Temples and i a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
the construction of Buddhist topes ; (2) the i nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
building of Hindu Chalakyan and Jain Temples; ! ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
(3) the Pathan and Moghul Mosques, tombs ! silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
and palaces. It is interesting to note that the j structive exactness has been reached by the 
Schools of Art in India have given attention to | metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
this industry. Per instance the Bombay School j be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
of Art has to its credit a number of public j the shape of an article is, and this especially 
buildings adorned by means of its student j applies to metal work, the less need 
stone-cutters. } exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a i ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
great part in the construction and decoration out any decoration. The reason being that the 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- one which is covered with ornament. The. 
tlvorous life of India : and that which escaped goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
lecture the height of artistic development these care and exactness in the stnictural portion 
buildings and their decorations displayed by and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
the copies in stone which have been preserved, fectly plain work' from the hands of the gold and 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the silveramiths of India is rarely to be met with, 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen ornamentation of the articles that they prodnp- 
in towns and cities throughout the country, ed owed its application as much to the neoessitv 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship, of hiding defective construction as it did to 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards any purely decorative purpose. For many 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Kasik, and other generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
parts of Western India are notable for their regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural practice which naturally made for massiveness, 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their These solid ornaments are most effective and 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with of elaborate and delicate work from their 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
term is now understood, few examples were Indian metal workers to the sum total man's 
In use tn India before Europeans introduce artistic use of the precious metals wlU probably 
their own fashions. These were confined to be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes distinguishes these pieces — note not present 
chests and screens, tee designs of which con- in the craft work ef other countries. In the 
formed somewhat closely to tee architec- design of Hindu gold and silver omanaeats, 
tural style of tee period. Many of these were religious symbols have been extensively used, 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory The ornaments which bedeck the eariy soulp- 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden tured figures, and those depicted in the Huntings 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass | at tee Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained the same in design and use as similar articles 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are j made at the present time, thus aJIordimg a 
enriched with carving executed witti the atten- striking evidence of tee inherent consermtkm 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated j of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
with the carving of Ivory. Coloured lac was | dustrial ait that makes a closer personal appeal 
freely used to decorate many artiefies of fur- than any other. ^ 

niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; Textiles. — ^The textile industry is the widest 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, in extent in. India and is that In white he* 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
Indian development of decoration as applied meats. Other oonntxiM, east and west of 
to wood work. Teak,shisbam,deodfaar,sandM- Indb. have produced work equal at least 
wood, ebony, walnut, jun, nimand Madras red in stone, wood, and metal; but none has ev® 
wood are among ihe chief woods used in India matdhed that of hear wiMvers taoottenaM 
for omamentel work. wool, or e^jedleiJ t|j«m In %e weavhs^ of ippsef 
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fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
lllamonts of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for boanty of surface and Variety of texture 
no machinQ-mnde falirics have ever equalled 
the finest haidwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties o^ Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed bv the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weavimr. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothin? approaching the tapestries 
made In Europe in the middle a?es has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach 
to these Is in carpets and ni?s. This art was 
introduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest 
work of their instructors either in colour or 
design. 

Modern Conditions.—Tn the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient Industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed 
only a general indioAtion of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be reguired to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these branches 
of art came Into existence, wmre develop' 
ed and flonrished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is novirtmderstood by the phrase ; but were the 
outcome of generations of slowlv built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art lu Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
function of the designer has been separated 
ffOip that of the craftsman ; local markets have 


been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, becotneA machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred y^ars of gradual chance 
for the craftsmen of Europe fullv to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
dtirinc the greater portion of that period India 
protected bv the dlfileulties of transnort, oon- 
tipued its immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this uroteetivp barrier was removed bv the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since been straggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation In 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of IS.*!! that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated In England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftw’ork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of indnstr-al and commercial or- 
ganisation of the Industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
assistance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial and Local (Governments to the Indian 
craftsmen industrial art in India will quickly 
emerge from the cloud of depression, which has 
hung over it for a century past into the 
sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancient monuments of India arc as varied That they possessed a well develnped m 
as they arc numerous. Until a few years aco, of writini' is evidenced by the diseovt-ry o'l over 
the earliest known were the brick and stone i a thousand tablets eneiraved with \vel!-Vxecufi d 
erections of theiraurya period, a group of mounds ' animal devices and Tjietographic legeiu!^ in an 
at Laiiriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vcdic unknown! script. The method of disposal of 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the the dead at Mohenjo-claro is uncertain but ar 
7th or 8th century U.C., and some rough stone Harappa two ty^pes of burial have Imen laot 
walls at the ancient city of Rajasriha of about with, namely, complete burials along with 
the same period. The absence of structures of funerary pottery, and “ pot burials.” Only 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 27 of the latter have been examined and these 
to the fact that all previous architecture had were found to contain skulls and human bones 
been of w’ood and had completely perished. The i and are seemingly fractional burials, 
recent e.xcavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, I This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, have ' as far as Rupar in the Ambala District, relatively 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject ' close to the watershed of the Sutlej 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th | and Jumna and it is therefore highly improbable 
millennium B.C. and probably much earlier still, i that this civilization was confined to the 
India was in possession of a highly developed ; Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
civilization with large and populous cities, ’ reasonable doubt that future researches will 
well built houses, temples and pubhc buildings i trace it into the valley of the Ganges. Of the 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at ' long period of more than 2,000 years that 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and ' separates the pre-historic monuments 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; referred to above from the historic perioil 
there are the remains of some 5 or 0 cities super- ! of India, little or nothing is yet known hut 
imposed one upon the ruins of another. , there is every hope that this gap In our know- 

I ledge may be filled in by further excavations. 

The structures that have so far been exposed : Prom the time of the Mauryas, i.e., 3rd century 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities i B.O., the history of architecture and the forma- 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are ! tive arts of India is clear and can be traced with 
the best in style ; those of the first the poorest, relative precision. 

Most of the structures are dwelling houses or Monumental Pillars. — The monuments 
shops, but there are others which appear to which have come down to us from the Maurya 
have been temples and one — of particularly period, Include, besides the caves to be referred 
massive proportions— is a large bath, surrounded to below, the wooden palisade {4th century B.C.) 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All were j which surrounded the ancient city of Fatali- 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were > putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
of two or more storeys with staircases ghlng section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
access to the upper rooms. In and around the edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 B.C.), the remains 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities of a laige pillared hall constructed by the same 
including gold and silver jewellery, engraved emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im- stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and surmounted an A.soka stupa at Sarnath near 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted Benares, Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
and plain. are known besides the Elephant capital 

of a l4th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 

These discoveries establish the existence in at Benares . Ten of them bear his inscrifjfcions. 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd Of these the Lauriya-iNandangarh column in 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life ; the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells oninjured. The capital of each column, like 
andbattoooms as well as an elaborate drainage the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens members, viz., a Persepofitan bell, abacus, 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
Ionia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these homed at Samath near Benaness The four 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-day. bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Besides bread, their food appears to have Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of and are now preserved in the Archseologleal 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among one pillar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of 
their domesticated animals were the humped Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, of the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant. Besides Iran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
gold and silver they used copper, tin. Century A.D. All these are of stone : but there 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the is one o! iron also. It is near the Qutb Minar 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree having been erected by a king cauled ChWjfixa 
of proficiency in the jeweljer’s and potter’s arts. I ideQtifled with Chandragupta TJ. (4.D. 375, 
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418) of the Gupta djuasty. It ia wonderful 
** to find the Hindus at that age forging a bai 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than tiventy exist 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bi dri, not far from Mangalore. 

Topes.— Sfapas, known as dagahas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
ol relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scena of nohible events m 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient J'ainas built no specimen 

of Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
Kankali Tila site at Jluttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanchl in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 
of its class. It consists of a low circukir drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Bound the drum is an open passage for circum- 
ambulation, and the la enclosed oy a mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as his lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnafch, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper-' at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The Aas-reliefa on this rail which contain shoit 
inscriptions and thus enable one to ideutifj 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha rive it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravau also no longer exists, 
and portions of its ran, which ia unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras iluaeums. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppfi in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was fmearthcd. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this interpretation is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. 

Caves. — Of tne rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karii, 
Nanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, ISlloxa and Ajanta in Nizam’s ‘ 
Bominipps, Bapibar apd Nagarjuni 16 nqiles 


north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa. The caves 
belong to the ^ree principal sects into wliich 
ancient India ims divided, vfz., the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainas. The earliest c.aves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
winch were excavated by Asoka and his grand- 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Manldiali putta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No, 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C, by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess, 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are af two types — the chaityas or chapel eaves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-sh03 shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small sfapa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or more 
ciAara* adioining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and ia not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
But bv far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known gs Hailasa at Ellora. 
It is on the model of 0 complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Bashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, <A, D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the pamtings in the 
eeillngs of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina oaves the earliest are at Khanda- 
giri and Udayagiri ; those of the mediseval type. 
In Indra Sabha at Ellora ; and those of the latest 
period, at AnJeai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at- Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, bub most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by liady Herringhara during 1909-11. Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at nresent 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
by the India Society. Another group of caves 
where equally interesting though less well pre- 
served paintings exist is found at Bagh in 
Gwalior State. These caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society, 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of uude Erotes bearing a long 
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garland, winged Atlautes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs cleanly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. fhe mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ki-Hheri, 
which was explored in 1900, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school togatber with a reliquary casket, the 
most remaTkabit* bronze object of the GanUhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the jfupa raised 
over a portion of the bodj’ relics of Buddha by the 
Indo Scythian king Kanishka. They were 
presented by Lord Minto’s Government to the 
Suddhisis of Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. To about the same age belong the 
ztwpas at Manikyaia in the Punjab opened by 
Eanjit Singh’s Preuoh Generals, Ventura and 
Court, In 1830. Some of them contained coins 
of Kanishka. 

Structural Temples.— Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Heogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnpore, and the temples at Tigowa, 
A^adhma, Eran and Bhumnra all of which belong to 
the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
the Central Provinces. In South India w'e have 
two more examples, ns„ Lad Khan and Durga 
temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eighth century A.D. 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they are entirely different and already here we 
mark the heginniug of the two styles, Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian, whoso differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear it.peple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The roost notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dllwara on Mount Abo. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
* Seven Bagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than ratJis. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at AJhoIe and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Eergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan, Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, Eattihali, Tilliwalii and Eangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi, 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 1 


It is in Mysore amonc the temples at Ilallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is foued 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions.— We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in'^two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India. The Brahmi 
was read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
j Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D,, and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Kigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhanii in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Dock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
ehus II. of Syria, Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Ruramindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record Is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had been known for along tima. but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasndeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
fcidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bkagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
be had become a Hindu and presumably^ a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is thrt of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik, The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scytliian, is tbierem spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kino 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is anotb"?! instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hindaism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religkms 
history of India at the different periods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are * forlorn and 
blind.* 

Saracenic Architecture.— This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
manent occai.'ation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques w^re construdsed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and »)me* 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhai-din-ktL-jkmpra at Ajmm 
and that near the Qutb Minar are toMaances &i 
this kiud. The Muhammadtw arehltectara 
of India varied at difewnt pedoda aad wider 
the various dynasties, impetlal and lf>»L TTfc© 
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early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by | 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din , 
Khilii are typical examples. Of the Sbarqi i 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Maudu in the Dhar State, a ' 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, ' 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, floshang’s i 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as j 
the most notable instances of the secular and ; 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathana. The i 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their I 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Bikandai Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Xadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani I 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 1 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is ! 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs , 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
eays Pergusson, ” that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated atone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
miners of many other mosqnes, the sculptured 
M%hrab$ and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
irast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by tbe Adll Shabi dynasty of Blja- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. Tbe principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buil^gs are the tomb of Hnmayun, and the 
palaces at Patehpur Sikri and Agra, Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itinaad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. ** The force and originality of the 
atyle gave way under Shah Jaban to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail." And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Motf Masjid in Agra Port is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of his time. 

Archaeological IDepartment.—As the arch- 
SDological monuments of India must attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department. The work 
of this Depa-rtment is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
tbev established the Archseoiogical Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 


first Director-General of xirchseology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lyttoa awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of Si lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
who established seven of tbe eight Archseoiogical 
Circles that notv obtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control ofa Director-General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., o.i,e„ late Director-General 
of Archmology, a eomprenensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the result of it is manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic buildings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of buried sites such as Taxila, patali- 
putra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind. Of all these works those of most 
general interest are the Mohenjo-daro excavations, 
for here the Archseoiogical Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B.C. and further. The Archseoiogi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and education. It maintains 
the archseoiogical section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, and at 
the Ports at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, Mohanjo-daro 
and Harappa with the object of keeping the 
small movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in close association with the structural 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may he studied amid their natural surroundings 
and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to some distant place. 

The epigrapMcal material dealt with by the 
Archseoiogical Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The “Dpigraphia Indica” is now in the 
21st volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published while the 
companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation. A volume 
of non-Asokan Kharoshthi inscriptions was 
published two years ago. 
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Indian Time 


For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of Ihdia took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and male 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
in this letter are indicated below : 

'‘In India w’e have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 2lm. 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47a. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

**The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
theBoyal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes: — ‘ The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 64 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements ; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would he preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which bad 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India tc con form and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated, colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There axe obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustoimed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
t4on for it of a< double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step awhile it- would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 


authorities. Moreover, it is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
foUoweii by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour; 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs, 

“ It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clock? in India by Sm. 
503. They would then represent a time 5| 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard tims is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively:— Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong SS 
S., Calcutta 24 S., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
L^ore 33 F., Bombay 39 J’., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 02 F. 

“ This standard time would be as much as *>4 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Bangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected wutn that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Bangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time-^as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47s. in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6i hours ahead, of 
Greenwich time, and would corre.^pond with 
97® 30' E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into ^mple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standaid time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs tor the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its geneiai adoption fox all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter whicn 
must be left to the local community in each 
case.” 

It is difficult to recall, without a , sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this twopoiwal 
by various local bodies. To read now th? fea^ra 
that were entertained if Standard Tima irifts 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of 
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error. Tlie Government scheme left loea! \ were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
bodies to (ii'cide wliether or not they would minutes behin^ Standard Time. On the 1st 
adopt it. Caloutta deeided to retain ‘its ov\n January 3 90d * all the railway and telegraph 
loea' time, and to-ilay Caleutta time is still cloeks in India were put at Indian Standard 
twenty-four minutes m advance of Standard Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
Time. In Bombay the first, reception of the became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the Calcutta time ; but in Bombay local time is 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
and so did the Munidpality. Subsequently the . by the Municipality and in the establishments 
opposing element in the Municipality brought of some orthodox Hindna. Elsewhere Standard 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks ! Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


Tlie appioxlmate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or sibtract- 
ing from, ilie time of iJigii Water at Loudon Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 
gheii as below; — 


Gibraltar . , 




tuht 

n. 

0 

M. 

32 

Rangoon River Entrance 

.. add 

H, 

1 

M. 

35 

Malta 




add 

1 

84 

Penang 


tub. 

1 

so 

Karachi .. 





2 

83 

Singapore . . 


• • r. 

3 

25 

Bombay 




„ 

1 

44 

Hongkong .. 


• • v$ 

4 

27 

Goa .. 




„ 

2 

44 

Shanghai . . 


;i 

0 

Si 

Point de Gallc 




add 

0 

12 

Yokohama ,, 


, , add 

3 

6 

Bladras », 





5 

6 

Valparaiso . . 


sub. 

4 

40 

Calcutta ,, 




,, 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres 


add 

4 

9 

Raugoou Tow 


.. 


add 

2 

41 

Monte Video 



0 

82 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be ofliciaily translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a .schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties arc 
usually assessed at 16J years purchase on 
the nett Municipal a.ssessment. For estate 
under lis. 1,000 no probate duty Is payable ; 
up to Its. 9,000 in excess of first Rs. 1,000 the 
diuty is at 2%, between Es. 10,000 and 
Its. 50,000 the duty payable is at 8 % and 
between Ks. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Ks. 1.00,000 the duty 
payable is (a) 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro- 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted: i 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- i 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3, Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac- 
tice of the JBtigh Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
s ordered to be granted. 
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Ab the cnrrency of India is baaed npon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Es. 1,000=£100), But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as la. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to he made In England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations In exchange, it w'as re- 
solved In 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value ] 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation, j 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Es. 15=.£1. Erom 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until j 
February 1920 when the recommendation of, 
the Committee appointed in the previous year ! 
that the rupee should he linked with gold and j 
not with sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Es. 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (]^. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 'With the rupee at is. 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore Is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights.- — ^The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scale ! 
with immense variations in the weight of units. | 


The scale used generally throughout Xortlicrn 
[ India, and less commonly in Madras and 
Bombay, maybe thus expressed one maand= 
40 seers, one scer=.16 chittaks or SO tolas, 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly frons 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee) 
and the seer thus weighs 2*057 Ib., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail. — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India ia to express them in 
terms of seeis to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the qnanti 
i ty to be obtained for the same amount of money, 
la other words, prices in India are quantity 
prioea, not money prices. When tne figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, he mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scaie 
may he adopted — based upon the assumption 
that- a seer is exactly 2 Ib., and that the value 
, of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
1 per rupee=r(about) 3 ib. for 2s., 2 seers per 
( rupee=^about) 6 lb. for 23., and so on. 

I The name of the unit for square measnre- 
iment in India generally is the bigha, which 
I varies greatly in different parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
: either in square miles or in acres. 

I Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
j measures have never been settled upon an 
! organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age, llie: 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and village 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of com weighs 46 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 lbs. 
in Cornwall; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 


instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land- If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
ate nearly as many maunds as there are artidea 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween dstrict and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Trovin<»s alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48i Beers In 
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Cawnpore, 40 in Muttra, 72i in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 43i in Saharanpur, 
60 In Bareilly, 46 in Byzabad, 48i in Shah- 
ielianptir, 51 in Gosbanaanze. The maund 
varies thronghout all India trom the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82'2/7 lbs, to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs, 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These are merely 
typical instances wiiich are multiplied indefi- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of Didia. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are haivy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reiorra. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have male various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the probieai of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Govemrocnt departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer <80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “lead” which 
would gradually he foUnwed by trade througdi- 
out the empire, hut the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
irincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in ditfereat parte of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad imerim report which has been 
Issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully aa a " lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on praefJeal experience. The want 
of coherence, $avoir fain, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simeox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of wdghf 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 


Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in Ociober, 1913, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew : — 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (Pretident). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Pardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on tl'.e 180 grain tola. 
The report says:— Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province, Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are: — 

For India.. 

8 khasklias == 1 chawal 

8 chawals = 1 ratti 

8 rattis = 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 

6 tolas =: 1 chatak 

16 chataks = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund 

For Burma. 

2 small ywes = 1 large yfre 

4 large jrwes = 1 pe 

2 pcs =i 1 mu 

5 pes or 2i mus = 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamu 

2 ngamus = 1 tlkal [ visa. 

100 tikals = 1 peiktha or 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The viss has recently been 
fixed at 3* 60 Iba. or 140 tolas. 

Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to tho restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advi^ble to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “ if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they coh- 
aider that any such step would be premature. 
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<c) no proposal for the appropriation ot any 
snch revenues or other moncy^^for any purpose 
shall he made except on the recouimendation of 
the governor communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure ‘ 

(f) Contributions payable by the 1 ocal govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 
(w> Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ;and 

(m) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; jind 
(ta) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Slajesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Connell and 
(«) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-gencrai- 
If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall he final. 

Executive and Legislature.—In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “reserved ’* and 
“ transferred " categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The “ reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred. 
Machinery. — change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decteiona are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees j 
with it. For such decisions the (lovernor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the I 
Secretary of State andParliament, and on ques- j 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
L^islative Conncil is an important factor in : 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 1 


1 constant endeavour on the part of the official 
I half of the Government to accommodate its 
{ policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popula'- 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
, poasibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
I the Governor in Council for the administration 
I'of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control. — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into TOirtfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “reserved ” subjects or “de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “ departments “ which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
I he is an elected member and from which he is 
I selected by the Governor as commanding or 
I likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for Ms salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Conncil over transferred 
i subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its ©own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate; and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred suIh 


tration of reserved subjects. A further and not ! jects is “ tAe Governor acting with Minittm 
less important factor is the existence in the ! appointed under this Act,” not the Minfeters 
Government, side by side with the Executive i acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from , Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
the elected members of the I^lature, who, ! removal from office by the I,^Mative Council, 
though they are not charged by law with; and ' is charged personally with respomiblfty fo* 
in fact are legally absolved from, any respemsi- the peace and tranquilHty of his provtttce, 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- and would be entitled, and indeed bound) to 
ferxw Sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact recommend the removal of a det^uffeOftotfe trtef 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by the transferred list if be fodnd the 
their colleagues In the Executive Cotracil. But bent on pursuing a policy in its iwlBatoHrttiSBMisd 
these factors, while they will doubtlc^ lead tp which, in his judgment, was incompafe'ble 
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with the maintenance of peace and. tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
vndoTihtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislatnre and Slinisters should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. “ If after hearing all the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
” decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
** opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
” fixing the responsibility npon them, even If 
*it may aribsequcntiy be i\eceaaary for him to 
' vote anv narricnlar piece of legislation. Tt 
‘Is not possible bnt that, in India, as in all other 
‘countries, mistakes will be made by Minister® 

‘ acting with the approval of a majority of the 
‘ Legislative Council, bub there is no way of 
‘ learning except through e.xperience and 
'‘the realisation of responsibility." 

Provision of Funds. — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for nhe financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be mode ‘‘ for 
■‘the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ‘ administration ' the 
“administration of transferred subjects by the 
“ Governor acting with Ministers ”, Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoxe at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ** order 
of allocation ” or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is a.® 
follows : — 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difdcult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that tfis question might, in certaic circum- 
stances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and they 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine “ Governors provinces ” are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Council are now Indians'), and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged representative 
tvnd independent form of the central legisla- 


are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as tw make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, d the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at lea.st the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making tlie allocation, he should be 
allowed at hia discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should he 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should he of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative CouncU to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should he helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members " appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legistotion. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
cional members," who of course under Lord 
Motley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, t.e., the Executive 
Co^inciliors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,” 
as it is now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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a=i arc specifically witimeid by the terms „ 
the Act. It consists of t\^ Cliamber!-. The 
“ Council of State ” contains GO ineinhers, of 
whom 34 are elected {including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
w’hom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
"legislative Assembly" consists of 144 
members, of whom 10^ are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 23 a:3 le^uired to be officials. The 
members of t’.:3 Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are not ex-ofjhio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to he appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and car 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem 
her. Any menjber of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber, 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of thi 
Chamber, Is the President of the Legislativi 
Assembly. But after that period the Lowei 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset, 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State ii 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years ; but either Chamber, ox both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 

Election.— The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described , except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
m order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of cf nsfcituencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

The following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats;- 

Legislative Council of 

Assembly. State, 


Madras 


16 

6 

Bombay 


16 

6 

Bengal 


17 

6 

United Provinces 


16 

5 

Punjab 


12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 


12 

3 

Central Provinces 


6 

2 

Assam 


4 

1 


Burma .. .. 4 

Delhi .... I 


104 :J4 

Since the area which returns perhaps SO 
members to a Provincial Council is the s-aou* 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 membeis 
to the Legislative Assembly— nanrelv, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area mui-t 
be split into constituencies which are nuicJi 
Urger_ than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for“ those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit In the case oi 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional CJommis- 
sioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec' 
tion to, tlic Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand foi election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province. The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro 
Vince, no closer connection with his particula: 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Counci 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern ol 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membersliip of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a " Senate 
of Elder Statesmen " and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rouj^ and 
ready method of enfrancliising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial CJouncil, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conierred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers.— The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the " central " sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provindal 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Goveimment. 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
I introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
' confined to the provincea and as consequently 
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the Executive Government of India remains supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil* General in his relationship with the Indian 
mentof its charge to the Secretary of State and Legislature, les;^ restricted to their operation 
Parliament, It follows that the powers conferred than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse cover the whole field and are not confined in 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or their application to categories of subjects. 

THE INDIA OFFICE, 

The Act makes no structural changes Indian students in England. _ Concurrently 
in the part played by the India Office in with this change, it is now possible to defray 
the admiffiatration of Indian affairs. Slight from British revenues the salanes of the becre- 
aiterations have been effected in the tary of State and of the Parliamentary L nder- 
number and tenure of office of the niembers Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some of India Office staff and general maintenance 
relaxations have been made in the statutory which is attributable to the exercise of its ad- 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
and that of the Office In general. But provi- functions, 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly as time 

goes on have a material effect on the activities in due course the apportionment to British 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A High estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent High Commissioner has been completely eflect- 
of the Government of India, that portion of ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
India Office functions which is of the nature of and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- j United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
vision and control. The process of separation ; Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this! was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow* but’ years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- pavable from British revenues has been fixed at 
Ing over to the direct control A the High Com- i36,600i., which includes the salaries of the 
ralssioner the large departments which are con- Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
earned with the ordering and supply of stores Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,OOOL, 
and stationery In England for Government which has for some years been made by the 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
retired members of Indian services resident in result of the recommendations of the welby 
the "United lEingdom, and with the assistance of Commission. 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the “ Executive” once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
members of his Council are appointed by the which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it Viceroy has asked to be referred to (muncu. 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
L^d : Home ; Plnance ; Commerce ; Indud ries considers that the matter is of sumi ** 

and la-bour; Law. Tlie Viceroy acts as his portauce as to Justify such a step. Each aepart- 
own member in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- mental office is in the subordinate cliarge 
wavs are administered by a Chief Commissioner, of a Secretary, whose position co^esponda 
with the assistance of a Hallway Board; and very much to that of a permanent Under- 
are for administrative puriwses grouped under Secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
the jegis of the Commerce Department. The but with these differences— that the Secretary 
Commandcr-in-Chlef may also be and in is present though does not speak, at Council 
practice always is, an Ordinary ” mem- meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
her of the Council. He holds charge of the are discussed ; that he attends on the Viceroy, 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, usually once a week, and discusses with him 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary” all matters of importance arising in his 
members if the Council meets within their Bresl- Department ; that he has the right of brmg- 
deneies. The Council may assemble at any place ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in India which the Governor-General appoints in which he considers that the Viceroys 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. concurrence should be obtained to action 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- proposed by the Departmental Member of 
ber of Council is largely in tbe position of Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
a Minister of State, and has the final limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
voice - In ordinary departmental matters, under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
But any question of special importance, Secretaries, together with the ordina^ clencai 
and any matter in which It is proposed to establishments. The Secretaries and Unuer- 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, Secretaries are often, though by no paeans 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys, exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Any matter originating in one department Service. The Government of India has no 
which also affects another must be referred Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- serving under the Government of India are 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
cil meet periodiially as a Cabinet— -ordinarily specialists, recruited direct by contract. 
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THE DIVISION 


The keynote of the scheme is effective pro 
vlac^i autonomy and the establishment o 
au immediate measure of responsibility in thi 
provinces ail of which are raised to the statUL 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects arr 
reserved to the Government of India, with thi 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments 1— 

1. {«) Defence of India, and all matter- 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Ait Porces in India, or wdth His Majesty’s 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments, 

(b) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India 

3. Eelationa with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

6. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely 
(a) railway and excra-municipal tramways 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial 
snbjects under entry 6 (d) of Part II of this 
Schedule; 

ib) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with ; and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 6 (c). 

7. hlght-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General in Council 01 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties. Income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

U. Savings Banks. 

IB. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 98-D (1) of the Act, 

16. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities 
and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 
Insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. I 


OF FUNCTIONS. 


19. Control of production, sujipJy a ml 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Govern or- General in Council 
or _ by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20 Development oi industries, in eases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-Genenu 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22_. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for' Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro* 
ledure. 

81. Central police organisation. 

82. Control of arms and ammunition, 

S3. Central agencies and institutions for 
■esearch (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
jf special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Arohseology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

3S. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
lubiect in so far as such subject is in Part 
[I of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
Legislation to the Governor- General In Council. 

42- Territorial changes, other than inter- 
irovincial, and declaration of law in connection 
herewith. 

43. Eegulation of ceremonial, titles, order?, 
necedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
laintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
I Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 
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GOVEHNMENT OF INDIA.; 

VlCJiKOY AND GOVEENOK-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency The Eight Hoa’ble Freeman I'Yeeinan-Thomas, Earl of 'WillingdoDs G.M.s.i., 
Q.O.M.a., G.B.B., 10th April 1931. 

PEBSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVEBNOB-GENEEAL. 


Prime Secretary. — E. C. Mieville, c.s.i,, 

C.M.G. 

Asst Private Sccretar!/.‘~~Lt , 0. C. B. St. John. 

Mintin’}/ Sirretiiry. — f'ulonel A, H. H. Muir, 
O.B.E., 2/iltli Sikh Ecghneiii. 

Personal Assistant.- , H. P. de la Hey, 

Surqeon . — Lieut. -('ulow! W. RobS Stewart, 
M.B., r.K.c.s. (Ediiu), l.M.s. 

Assistant to Surgeon.— J. A. Rogers, m.r.o,s., 
LM.D. 

Conipirolh'r of the Uintseholif.—Maior J. 
Britain .lones, Tlio Black Watch Utoyal 
Higliiaiiderh). 

-Ouptuins 0, C. B. Smith 
Bhigliaiaj lT/21st Lancers ; Captain T. K. 
Beattie, Royal Artillery; Captain E. (L Dau- 
heny, i.p. ; Captain G. B. Still, 5/1 2th Frontier 
Force Regiment ; Captain it. B. Frceman- 
Thoniae, Bing’s Own Yorksshirc Light Infantry. 

hidian Aides-dc-Camp. — Subedar-M a] o r 
(Hony. Captain) Bhlkham Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur, M.C., i.n.R.M., 4 /1 2th Frontier Force Regi- 
ment; Bisaldar-Major (Hony. Lieut.) Alohtab 
Singh, Govcriior-Generars Body Guard. 

Eonorar// A ides-dr- Camp, — Licnt.-Coloncl 

(Hony. Colonel) L. B. Grant, T.D., The Simla 
RifleH Captain E. D. Dauglish, 

Lieut. -Colonel (Hony. Colonel) F. C. Temple, 
C.I.E., V.P., The CUota Nagpur Regiment 
(A.F.r.); Alajor (Bony. Lieut.-Colonel) W. H, 
Shoobert, Tlie Nagpur Regiment (A.F.I.) ; 
Lieut.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) D. B. C. Hartley, 
i).8.0.f.The V (Bombay) Field Artillery (A.F.I.) ; 
Lieut.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) T. F. O’Donnel, 
M.C., V.D., Commanding, The University Train- 
ing Corps ; Lieut.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) A. M. 
Robertson, M.C., V.D., Coraiiianding 1st Battalion 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway Eegiment (A.F.I.) ; 
Lieut.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) W. T. C. Huffam, 
o.B.E,, M.o,, T.P., Commanding, The Bombay 
Battalion (A.F.I.) ; lieut.-Colonel (Hony. 
Colonel) A. B. Beddow, v.n., Commanding, 
Surma Valley Light Horse ; Lieut.-Colonel 
(Hony. Colonel) T. Lamb, V-P,, The Bengal 
Artillery (A.F.I.) ; Xileut.-Colonel (Hony. Colo- 


nel). E. K. Glazelirook, The B.mgoon Battalion 
(Al'M.) ; Lieut.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) G. H. 
Nev’ton, V.P., Commanding, The South Indian 
Railway Battalion (A.F.T.). 

Honorary Indian Aiih’s-dc-Camp. — Lieut.- 
Colonel Thakur Aniar Singh, Commandant, 
.Faipur iiancers ; Colonel Shainbhaji Rao Bhonsle, 

0. B.Ji., Adjutant-Genera], Gwalior Army ; Briga- 
dier RahmatuUa Khan, Thakur, General Staff 
Officer, Jammu and Kashmir State Forces ; 
Lieut.-tblonel Alirza Kadar Beg, Sardar Bahadur, 
fiommanding 1st Hyderabad Imperial Service 
Lancers; Sardar-Major (Hony, Ccaptain) Mit 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, l.O.M,, late 53rd Sikhs; 
Risaldar-Major Karain Singh, Bahadur, l.n.S.M., 
late 15th (D.C.O.) Lancers; Bisaldar-Major 
(Hony. Captain) Mohi-ud-din Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, c.i.E., i.D.s.M., late 31st (D.C.O.) 
Lancers ; Subedar-Major (Hony. Captain) Dalpat 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, l.O.M., late 9th Jat 
Regiment ; Subedar-Major (Hony. Captain) 
Gulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 3/lOth Baluch 
Regiment ; Bisaldar-Major (Hony. Lieut.) 
Jaffar Hussain, H. E. the Governor-General’s 
Body Guard ; Bisaldar-Major (Hony- Lieut.) 
Sheikh Faiznddin, I.D.S.M., 9th Boyal Deccan 
Horse. 

Honorary -Lieut.-Colonel G. G. 

'Tabuteau, P.S.O., b.a.M.C. ; Colonel G. 0. L. 
Kcrans, n.s.o., i.M.s. ; Colonel Sir Frank Conner, 
Kt„ i).s.o„ i-’.R.c.s., i.Ai.s. ; Colonel D. Ahern, 
D.S.O., late R.A.M.c.; Major General H. B. Nutt, 
M.P., p.K.c.s., ; Colonel E. W. C. Brad- 

field, C.I.E., O.B.E., M.B.M.S., F.R.C.S., I.M.S.,' 
Colonel A. H. Proctor, D.S.o., M.P., F.R.O.S.E., 

1. M.s.; Colonel J. P. Cameron, C.s.i., C.I.E., 
i’.R.C.s., I.M.s. ; Alajor W. L. E. Fretz, M.B., 

R. A.M.C. ; Colonel G. A. D. Harvey, O.M.G., 
late R.A.M.C. 

Honorary Asslsta7it Surgeons.— -V. L. 
Sathe, B.A., Ti. M. & s. (Bom,), r.B.c.s. (Edln.) 
P.T.M. & H. (Cantab.), B.M.S. (Bombay) ; 
Ganga Prasad Rawat (United Provinces) ; 
M. B. By. Rao Bahadur A. Lakshamanswami 
Aludaliyar Avergal, B.A., M.E. (Madras) ; 

AI. D. R. David, M.B., c.M. (Mad.), I’.R.o.s. 
(Edin.), (Burma) ; Rai Bahadur Dr. Mathra Das 
(Punjab) ; Dr. Dabiruddin Ahmad, o.b.b. 
(Bengal) ; Bai Bahadur Dr. Sanat Kumar Barat 
(Bihar and Orissa) ; G. B. Goverdhan, i. M. 
& s. (Central Provinces). 
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His Excellency General Sir Philip Walhouso 
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The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Shore, K.C.Ll., O.B.E., 
I.O.S. ( Railways and Commerce). 

The Hon’ble Sir H. G. Haig, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
i.e.s. (Home). 

The Hou’ble Sir Frank Noyce, Kt., C.S.I., C.B.B., 
l.G.s. ( Industries and Labour )♦ 
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Deputy Secretary, W. GlirLstie, M.C., i.e.s. i 
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K. Mangesh Rao, B.A., A. T. Chatterjee, 
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Auditor-General, Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., c.s.i., 

C.I.E., I.C.S, 

Deputy Auditor-General in India, A.C. Badenoeh, 
C.I.E., I.c.s. 

Abmi' Department. 

Secretary, G. R. P. Tottenham, o.i.e., m.l.a., 

I. c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, H. I. Macdonald, o.b.e., 
(Oflieiating). 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel H. P. W. Paterson. 

Under Secretary, P. Mason, i.G.s. 

Officer on Special Duty, Lieut. -Col. G. F. J. 
Paterson, o.b.e., m.c., Licut.-Col, S. B. 
Jackson, m.b.e. 

Assistant Secretaries, Major A. E. R. Lumby, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., (on leave) J. W. B. Gardner, 
M.B.E,, and Rai Sahib 8. S, Ghosh (Temporary). , 
Superintendents, A, P. We-st, Rai Bahadur 

A. P. Dube, B. W. Simp.son, 

Centeai Board op Reyentte. 

Members, A. H. Lloyd, c.s.i., o.i.E., I.c.s. ; 

G. 8. Hardy, o.i.e., i.c.s. 

Secretary, Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Hath, B.A.i 
Miiitary Finance Branch, 

Financial Adviser, A. Macleod, c.i.B., i.c.s. 
deputy Financial Advisers, W. J. Coates, B.A., 

J. C. Brommage, m.b.e., E. Harpn, m.a., b.sc., 
V. Natesan, M.A., (Junior), R, E. Odiing, 

Assistant Financial Advisers, W. F. li&ton, 
P. ]Sr. Hardcastle, Rai Sahib Amar Hath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, p.b.e.s., and Rai 
Sahib Hakumat Rai, 

Superintendents, , H. D. Banerjee, M.a., M. 
Gopalan, 8. O'. Roy, M.A., A. C. Muldianee, 

B, 8C, apd Bishambar Bas, 


Home Department, 

Secretary, M. G, H.illett, c.i.e., i.c.s. , (nn leave.) 
Joint Secretary, T. Sluan, c.i.e., r c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, G. M. Trivedi, o B.E,. i.c.s. 

- ^udt>r-Secretary, C. F. T. Williams, i.c.s. 
Assistant Secretary, W. D ’Almeida, m.b.e. 
SuperihtendenU, Rai Saliib T. P. Rnv X 
Banerjee, F. H. T. Ward, E. S. KiA-mer', 
B. H Jorst, and Klian Sahib Aglia Sikandar 
(fdfg.). 

Director, Pcblic Information. 

Director, I. Al. 8topliens, m.a. 

Tmpertab roFNCTE OB’ A(;iucrLTrnE Reseakcii, 
Chairman, TJie Hon. Khan Bahadur )iian Sir 
I’azbi-Hu.sain, ic.c.s.r., k.c.i.k,, Kt. 

^ Frincipal .-id mhiistrative 

(mcer, Dewan Baluuinr .Sir T. Vijavarayliava- 
cliarya, K.B.E. 

Agricultural Expert, B, 0. Burt, c I.E.. M.B.E., 

B. S(\,I.A.S. 

Animal Bashandry Expert, Cut X. OluT, C.B,, 

C. M.O., P.ll.C'.V.S. 

Secretary, Pwai Sahib .)rallk fharan Das. 
Saperintendent, Rai Salilb Tej Bhan Ealil, it. 4. 
(On leave.) 

Superintendent {Of/y.), Bazlul Ktirim. 

Statistician, AI. Yaidyanatiian, M.A., I.T., F.S.S. 
Chief Economist, Raniji Das Kapur, M.A., B.sc. 
Sugar Technologist, C awn pore, R. C. Srlv.istava, 
B.sc. 

Tjocust Bes. Entomologist, Karachi, R.ao Sahib 
Ruuachandra Rao Gam, M.A., p.k.p. 

Foreign and Poiitical Depirtment. 
Secretary, Political, Tiie Hon'ble B. J. Glanov, 
c.s.i., c.le. 

Secretary, Foreign, H. A. F. Aletealfe, c.s.i., 
O.I.E., M.V.O. 

Joint Secretary, R. E. I. Wiagaie, o.i.e. 

Deputy Secretary, Political, Maj<»r {'. G. Prior. 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign, ^lajor W. K. Fraser- 
Tytler, c.M.G., M.C. 

Adddional Deputy Secretary, V. Nanihari Rao, 

M..i. 

Under Secretary, Captain B. R. Burnett, O.B.E. 
Assistant Secretary, A. F. Einmer, i.s.O., 

R. A. K. Hill, (On leave), Rai liuln^ur 

S. C. Biswas (Oifg,). 

MiliMry Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States Force?, 
Brigadier H. Campbell, C.B., D.S.O., m.v.o. 

Staff Officer to the MUUary Advmr-in-Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major H. C. James, m.c. 
Superintenderds, E. Leicester, i.s.O., Rai Bahadur 
Ramji Das Dhamejah, k.p., Dewar (on 
deputation), Rai Sahib A. K. Kaul, Rao Sahib 
B. R. Subramaniam, Pran Kishan (on leave). 
G. A. Heron (on deputation), I. S. Gonsalves, 
M. 0. Dover, Sardar Sahib Sundar Sinali 
Ohhabra, A. J. Courtney, J. M. Alathews 
(offg.), Bishen Singh (offg.) and S, N. Cliatterjee 
(offg.). 
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DurAii'iMiuNT nr ('inniKui'i!, 

Bmefanj, Tlii^ Tltm’hlt* .1. B. Drakts c.s.i., 

C.I.r.., C.B.L., I.C.S., (nil liM Vt'K 
Offg. Scrt-rfari/t '1’. A. St«*w.irt, r.r.s. 

Joint A. kai-'Hian, 

Depi/fif St'ofofitnr, U. I'illai, 

Sferfinrf/ Tudhui Areniniftinrif Hd., AI. fi. 

Tamiaiu i.K.s., Ftar-at-kinv. 

AHshsiitid Stu'Tidiit'if, T\‘M Saliili IViskad, 

B.A. 


Timber Advisorf Officer, H. C. B. .Tollye, i.P.s. 
Chief Controller of Standards, J. M. B. Wrench, 

C.I.E. 

Deputy C7def Controller oj Standards, B. Ingold t>y. 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standards, L. H. 
Swain. 

Chief Mechanical Draftsman, T. T. Lambert. 
Chief Struc. Draftsman T. V. S. Edwarda, 

Assist ant -in-charge, Deveband. 

Superintendents, J. S. Seqneira (Traffic), 
B. S. Ilaghavan (Finance), kishori Lai 
(Budget) and BaldeoSobay Jlohona (Stores). 


As'Jstanl Scerctarg, («. ('i>rloy Sniilh, M.B.i;. 
(On It'iue), A. A. Ibn'i, i{,A., LL.ii. (oifu;.). ! 

t'hiif Jimpeetur nf Light honsrs in Itritish India, 
J. O.sWiiM, -M. Inst. V.V.. 

Xnnfietil Adrlsrcs to the Com'iihirnt of India, 
t'ajd. M. Y. WliWi, u.i.M., (Uetd.). 

Chief Siirreytir a'ilh the Corcntna'iti of India, 
Ihiar. ( lipt. ,1. S. I’iiire, 

Ifi'tpecfor of Lighthouses in Jlrifish India, A.N. 
Seal, {lilt le.ne). 

Aetaary to the Coeerutnenf of India, N, Arukerji, 
M.A., U.L., A.l.A. 

Post AJth Telegraph Department. 
Director-Oeneral, CJ. V. Ilewoor, cj.B., r.n.s. 


Leoisi,ati\’e Department. 

Serreiary, Sir Lancelot Graham, k.c.I.e., I.o.s., 
Bar>tit-Law. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman, .T. Bartley 
i.r.s. 

Deputy Secretary, G. H. Spence, C.i.E., I.C.S. 

Assistant Secretary, ILii Anirita La^a Banerjee 
liahaduv, R.a. 

Assistant Secretary, A. W. Chick. 
Superintendents L. B. James, A. K". Gupta, e.a. 

Solicitors Branch. 

Solieilor, A Kirke Smith. 

t!:nd Solicitor S. Webb-Johnson, O.R.E. 

Asst. Solicitor S. N. Muahran, Bar-at I.aw, 


EAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD.) 

Headquarters (Simla & Delhi.) 

Chief (^oin mission er, Sir Guthrie Russell. 
Financial Commissioner, P.R. Ban. 

Members, C, I‘. ftihin, o.b.e. 

Director of Meehanicnl Engineering, J. M. D 
■french, G.i.E. 

Director of Traffic, N. T>. Calder. 

Director of Establishment, R. B, Kathu Das. 
Director of Finance, T. S. Sankara Aiyar. 

Director (Civil Engineering), A. F. Harvey. 
Secretary, L. It. Klrkness, n.s.o.i o.B.E, 

Deputy Director (Establishment), K. M. Hassan. 

Deputy Director, Traffic (Commercial), E. 
D’Sauza. 

Deputy Director Traffic (Tninsportation), Z. H. 
Kliiin, 


Survey op India. 

Col. H. J. C'ouchman, D.S.O., M.C. 

Geological Survey op India. 

Director, L. Leigh Fevmor, o.B.E., A.R.S.M., D.S.O 
(London), P.G.S., P.A.S.B., M. Inst. M.M. 
Superintendents, J. Coggiii Brown, O.B.E., D.SO. 
(Dunelui), P.G.S., P.A.S.B., M.i. mn. E., M. Inst. 
M. M., (India) ; A. II. Heron, D.SC. 

(Kdln.), P.G.S., P.R.G.S., P.R.S.E. ; 0. S. Fox, 
n.s.E. (Birm.), m.i. Min. E., P.G.S.; and 
E. L. a. Clegg, B. SO. (Manch.) 

Assistant Superintendents, H. Orooksbank, B.A., 
B.AJ. (Dub.) ; G. "V. Hobson, b.so., (bond,), 

A. E.S.M., D.i.o., M. Inst., M.M. ; E. J. Bradsbaw, 

B. A., B.A.I., (Dub.) M.sc. (California) ; 

A. L. Cmilson, D.SC. (Melb.), D.I.O., p.g.s., 
D. N. Wadia, M.A., b.so., (Bom.), p.g.s. ; 
p.E.G.S,,; J. A. Dunn, D. so. (Melb.), d.i.o.. 
p.as. ; C. T. Barber, m.sc. (Birm), p.g.s., 
M Inst., p.T. ; E. R. Gee, M.A., (Cantab). 
P.G.S.; W, D. West, M.A. (Cantab), M. S. 
Krishnan, M.A. (Madras), A.R.O.S., p.i.C. 
Ph.D. (London) ; J. B. Auden, M.A. (Cantab) ; 
V. P. Sondhi, m.sc. (Punjab), P.G.S. 


Deputy Director (Finance), Khan Bahadur 
Barkat AH. 

Deputy Director, Alechanical Engineering, T. G. 
Creighton. 

Supervisor of Eailway Labour, Major H. W. 
Wagstaff. 

Secretary, H. W, C, 0. Smith. 


Botanical Survey op India. 

Director, C. C. Calder, B.A.G., b.so. (Agr.), P.L.S. 
also Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Sibpur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal ; Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, S. N. Bal, M.S.E., 
P.H.C., P.L.S. ; Systematic Assistant, V. 
Narayanaawami, M.A. ; Superintendent, Cin- 
choiia Cultivation in Burma, P. T, Russell. 
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ARCnAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
mreclor-General of Arclmedlogjh iS-ai TiaTiadur 
Dava Ham Sahni, m.a. ; Deirntg Direetor- 
Generah Khan Bahadur Jranlvi Zafar Hasan, 

B. A. : Superintendent, K. N. Bikshit, M.\,; 
Assistant Superintendent, Central India and 
Eajputna, H. 1. Srinivastava, m.a. ; Superin- 
tendent, Frontier Circle, J. B. Blaldston ; 
Assistant Superintendent, Frontier Circle, M. S. 
Vats, M.A. ; Superintendent, B. L. Bhama ; Offg. 
Superintendent, Nortiiern Circle, Hohd. Hamid 
Kuraishi,B.A. ; Superintendent, Western Circle, 
Br. Mohd. Nazim, M.A., Ph.B. ; Superin- 
tendent, Central Circle, G. 0. Chandra: Offg. 
Superintendent, Southern Circle, H. H. Khaii, 
A.R.r.B.A, ; Superintendent, Burma Circle, 
U. Mva : Government Bpigraphist for India, 
Dr. liirananda Sastri, M.A., m.o.l., litt. d. ; 
Offg. Superintendent for E p igr ap 7i p , 

C. il. Krlshnamacharlii, B.A. ; Offr/. Assistant 

Superintendent for Epxgrap)Jip, Br. N. P. 
Cliakravarty, M.A., pli.i). ; Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 
N. G. Maj'umdar, ivr.A. ; Archaeological Chemist \ 
in India, Khan Bahadur Mohd. Sona Uilah, 
M. sc., E.S.o. ; Asssistant ArcM. Chemist in 
India, Dr. Mohd. Abdul Hamid, ph.u., m.sc., 
P.S.O. ; Curator, Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Q. M. Moneer, B.A. ; Assistant 
Etigineer, K. A. A. Ansari, Ph.B., c.E. ; 
Officer on Special Duty, Sir John Marshall, 
K., O.O., B., P.S.A. 

MISOEIiLANEOUS APP0INT3IENTS. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
(Officiating), Major-General G. A. S]»raw.son, 
I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lfc.-Col. A. J. H. liussell, O.b.e., 
I.M.S. 


I Director, IntelUgcnec Bureau, Sir iroracp Willi.im- 

I sou, Kt., C.I.B. 

DiTeator-Cencral of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D. B. Meek. 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial InUlli- 
gence and Statistics, itai Bahadur S. N. 
Bancrji, B.A. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, IC. Hama Pai. 


Name. 


GOVEHNOHS-GENEHAL OF FOHT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Assumed charge 
of olRce. 

Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir .Tohn Maepherson, Bart. . . S Feb. 17S:> 
Earl Conwallis, K.o. (a) ..12 Sep. 1780 

Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) . . 2S Oefc. 1793 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwiiilis, 1.” Aug. 1702 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout. 
Lieut.- General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K.c.Ti, (offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, r.o, (c) IS May 1798 
The Marquess Cornwallis, k.g. (2nd 

time) 30 July 1803 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 


E. Barlovr, Bart, 
Lord Minto, r.c. (il) 

The Earl of Moira, k.g., 
John Adam (offig,) 

Lord Amherst, P.c. (/) 


..10 Oct. 1805 
..SlJuly 1807 
P.C. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

. . . 13 Jan. 1823 

. . 1 Aug. 1823 


Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Col. G. G. Jolly, O.I.E. 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lieut.-Col. H. Sweet, e.s.Om i.m.s. 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasattli, 
Lt.-Col. J. Taylor, D.S.o., m.d., d.p.ii., 
I.M.S. 


William Butterworth Bayley (ajSrfl'.)13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., G.C.H., P.c 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 

(d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 


Assistant to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Major A. C. Craighead, I.M.S. 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C, W. B. 
Normand, m.a., d.sc. 

Direcior, Kodmkanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Eoyds, B.sc. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. 8. C. 
Hoy, B.sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Bihrary, Calcutta, K. M. 
AsaduUah, B.A., P.L.A. 

Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Re- 
search, •'Dv. W. McHae, m.a.,e.sc. 

DvTMtor, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini Prashad, D.ge. 

Security Printing, Nasih Road, Col. Sir I 
George Willis, Kt., m,v,o„e.b., m.t.m.h.i 


(/) Created Earl Amherst .. 2 Dec. 1S2G 

GOVEHNOHS-GENEHAL OP INDIA. 

Assumed charge 


Name. 


of office. 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., G.O.H., P.C. .. ..14 Nov. 1834 

Six diaries Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offg.) .. .. ..20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, g.o.b., p.o.(&) . • 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, p.c. (c) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William \Yilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Eight Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

Q.C,T.(d) 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, p.O, (c) , , 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.o. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1856 
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(а) Afterwards (by creatiou) Baron Metcalfe. 

(б) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839, 
<c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of EUen- 

borough. 

(tf) Created Yiscsount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(c) Created lilarquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
( f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note.— T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished, 

VIOEEOYS AND GOVERNOES- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

mm,. Assumed charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, p.c. (a) 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Elincardlne, 

KT.. p.o 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.O.B. (6) (pffg,) . . , . 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.O.B. ififfg.) 2 Deo. 1863 

The Bight Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, Q.O.B., K.O.S.I. (c) . .12 Jan. 1884 

The Earl of Mayo, k.p. . . . . 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (Ojffy.) ,. 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (e) 

{oSfg.) 23Feh. 1872 

Lord Northbmok, P.O. (A) ..3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, a.aB. (y) . . ..i2Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, k:.o., p.o. 8 June 1880 
The*®Earl of Dufferin, k.p., g.o.b., 
a.O.M.G., P.0, (i) .. ..13 Dec. 1884 


The Marquess off Lansdowne, a.c. 

m:.g 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

p.o 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Cnrzon of Kedlestou, p.c. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthlll (o#^.) .. ..SOApl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston P.o. (i) 13 Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. Q., P.O., Q.c. 

JI.G. 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.C., 

Q.C.B., G,G.M.G., G.C.Y.O., I.S.O. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Reading . . . . Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin Apl, 1926 

TheEarlof Wlllingdon.. .. Apl. 1931 

(а) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Nortn- 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(ft) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911. 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.S.I. and Q.M.I.E.) 
On quitting office, he becomes G.O.S.I. and 
G.O.I.E. ; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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The Imperial 

The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
sbitution ia fully traced in the article on “ Tht 
Oovernment of India,” which precedes this ; sc 
also are the great changes made by the Eeform 
Act of 1 91 9. For the purposes of easy referenc 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as thi 
special powers reserved to the Governor-dene 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities 
which are fully set out in the Act, are repro 
duced below ; — 

21. (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembl 
for three years, from its first meeting. 

Provided that — 

(а) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(б) any such period may be extended by thi. 
Governor-General if in special circumstances 
he so thinks fit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
mflhths after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council shall he nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six months after 
the passive of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may provide for meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opmion 
whldh has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
Wie juinclpal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the (ffiamber, there shall be freedom 


Legislatures. 

of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. Jfo person shall be liable to any 
proceedlngin any court by reason of his speech 
^ote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25, Indian Budoet : — (i) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
statement before both chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

The proposals of the Governor-General 
m council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expnditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con* 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

(i) interest and staking fund charges on loans 
and 

(it) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(Hi) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(tc) salaries of chief commissioners and 
iudiclal commissioners ; and 

(») expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as— 

(a) ecdeslastical; 

(by political; 

(e) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of money, 
ioes or dc^ not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
[nestion shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
,n Council for the appropriation of revenue 
tr moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified In the above heads shall to sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
*“ the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
mduce the amount referred to In any demand 
ly a reducidon of the whole grant. 
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(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor* 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing tlie withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to autliorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
ortranquiliity of British Indiaorany part thereof. 


26. Emergency Powers mere either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass In a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essentia! for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon — 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indianlegislatnre in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro- 
duced In the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- 
nor-General :and 


(d) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the si^ifleation 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(S^ Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by tbe Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect untilit has received His Majesty^s 


assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty’s assent, until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat; and uuon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty In Council and the noti- 
I llcation thereof by the Governor-General, the 
' Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
issented to ; 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and eifeet as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council. 

27. SrppLEKENTARPROVisiONs:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(а) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(б) rejpealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed- 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President Sir E. K. Shanmnkliam Chetfcy, k.c.i.e. 
Deputy President: — ^ilr. Abdul Mixtin Oliaudhury. 

A. Elected Mbmbees ( 104). 

Constituencj’. i Name. 


Madras City (Non-Muliammaclan Urban) .. } M.E.Ey. Diwan Bahadur A. IJ iraa«w.irai 

j iMudaliar. 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (]!^'on-Muhamraadaii : Mr. B. Sitarama Rain. 

Rural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhainmadan ' Mr. ^itochay Xara^imlia Ban. 

Rural). j 

Guntur cum iSTellore (Xon-Muh.ammadan | M. ll.Ry Punake Gmiu 3u R iMv <! irn 
Rural). i 

Madras ceded districts and Cluttoor (Xon Mr. T. X. RamakrMiiia llcdiii 
MuhaiUTuadan Rural). , 

Salem and Coimkatore cum North Arcot (Non- Sir R, K. Shanraukhain Chfttv, k r i r t 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muliara- BIwan B.a!iadur T. Rangacharlir, C.i r. 
madan Rural). 


Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

South Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bomhay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bomhay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Ditto- 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) , . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnanmeharlir. 

Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan. 

Mahomed Muazzam Sahcb Baliadur. 
Moulvi Sayyid Sluituza S.ihcb Baliudur, 
Jvottal Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. F. E. James. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Kt., r.i.R. 

Mr. Yiilya Sugar Pamlya. 

Mr. Naoroji M. Dumasia 

Sir Cowasji Jehanjir, k,o.t.h., o.b.e. 

Diwan Dilchaud Navalrai, 

Mr. N- N. Ankle8ari.i. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, K.C.S.i., c.i.E. 
Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 

Mr. N. R. Gunjal, 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil. 

Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chino y. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

Nawab Naharsinghji Ishwari*ingji. 

Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan. 

Sir Leslie Iludaon, Ivt. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau .... 

(Indian Commerce). 

Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Laamdats Sardar G. N. Majumdar. 
(Landholders). i 


t Elected President. 
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f 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). ♦* 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban). . 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . , 
Chittagong and Rajshaji Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 


Mr. Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, 

Mr. C. C. Biswas. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhorla. 
Babu Amarnath Dutfc. 

Pundit Satyendranath Sen. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 
Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, k.c.s.i., kt. 


Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Hymensingh (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bakergunj cum Paridpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal Landholders 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (Indian 
Commerce). 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh" 
ammadan Rural). 

AlMiabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Huham 
madan Rural), 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh 
£Hmadan Rural), 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Pyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) , . 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) . , 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural), 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders . . 

Ambala Division (Non-M.uhammadan) . . 
JuUundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Dr. Sir A. Suhrawardy. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 
Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim. 

Mr. Kabir-ud-Din Ahmed. 

Sir Darcy Pirdsay, Kt. c.b.e. 

„ E, Studd. 

Mr. G. Morgan, C.I.B. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Mr. Satish Chandra Sen. 

Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla. 

Chaudhri Isra. 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. 

Mr. A. Hoon. 

Mr. A. Das. 

Mr. L. Brij Kishore. 

Sardar Nihal Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Alikhan. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub. 


Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, 0.1.JI. 


Mr. Mohamed Azliar Ali. 

Mr. J. R. Scott. 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup, 
Bhal Parma Nand. 

Mr. Jagnan Nath Agarwal. 


Entitled to representation in rotation . 
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Constituency.lf 


West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

Iforth Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

JiTorth-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) . , 

East Punjab (Sikh) , * * . 

West Punjab (Sikh) . * 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Mu zaffarpur cum Champaran(Non-MuhammadaD) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . . * 

Do. do» * . . . 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) . * 

Bhagalpur, Pumea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muliam- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces lanholders 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cttm Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Burma (Non-European) 

Do. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

DMhi (General) 

Ajmer-Mesnrara (Oeneral) 


Name. 


I Mr. B. E. Puri. 

Hony. Lt. Nawab Md. Ibrahim Ali Khan. 

Shaik Sadiq Hasan. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, c.i.e. 

Major Nawab Malik Talib Mchdi Khan, C.B.K 

Shaik Pazal Haq Piracha. 

Khan Bahadur Maklidum Sayad Eajan Bakhsh 
Shah. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. 

Sardar Sant Singh. 

Sirdar Sohan Singh. 

Pundit Earn Krishna Jlia. 

Babu Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Babu Sitakanta Mahapatra. 

Mr. Bhubananda Das. 

Badri Lai Eustogi. 

Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh. 

Eai Bahadur Sukhraj Eoy* 

Thakur Mohendra Nath Shah Deo. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad. 

Mouivi Badi-us-Zoman. 

Mouivi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Eao Bahadur 8. E. Pundit. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. 

Seth LUadhar Ghaudhry, 

Khan Bahadur H. M. WilayaiuUah, l.S.o. 
Goawami M. P. Puri. 

Mr. T. E. Phookun. 

Mr. Gopika Ecanon Eoy. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury,* 

Mr. P. W . HockerhuII . 

Mr. 7ehangir K. Munshi. 

U. Tun Myint. 

XT. Ba Maung. 

Mr.E. S. Millar. 

Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola. 

Eai Sahib Htu: Bilas Sarda. 


» Elected Deputy President. 
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Ptovince or body represented. 


! Name. 


Nominated members — excludino the president (41) 


(a) Official Members (26) 


Governnient of India 

T»o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Bengal 

Do. 

Tile Punjab 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

tiiud 

Easti-rn Bengal 
United Proviuces .. 
Bihar 


I Tile Hon. Sir James Urigga E.c.B. 

The Uou. Sir JS’rii)enclra Nath Sircar, Kt. 

The lion. Sir Joscijh Dhore, K.u.S.i., K.C.i.B.j 
O.B.E. 

The Hon. Sir Barry Haig, K.O.S.I., c.T.E. 

'J’hc Hon. Sir Prank Noyce, Xt., e.s.i., c.i.E. 
m. l\ 11, Eau. 

SirLan<‘elot Braham, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. a. S. BaJiiai, u.i.E,, C’.B.B. 

Mr. Ct. B. P. Tottenham, c.i.E. 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe, C.S.i., c.i.E., M.V.o. 

Mr. S. P. V.ariiia. 

Mr.X. Sanjiva Itow. 

Mr. T. Sloaii, o.i.E. 

Mr. <j. S. Hardy, C.I.E. 

:Mr. A. 31. Cox. 
iMr. V. llamkrishna. 

Ur. W. Dillon. 

Mr. A. M. Macmillan. 

]Mr. J. M. Chattorjeo. 

3Ir. D. N. Mukerjee. 


iMr. J. li. Darwin, C.i.E. 

JIhan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, O.b.e 
Mr. P. P. Shiha. 

Mr. C. J. Ii-win, O.S.i., C.i.E. 

Mr. lames Hezlett, c.i.E. 

Mr. S. G. Grantham. 


(b) Berar representative (1) Mr, S. G. Jog- 
(e) Non-OFFiciAi Members (14). 


United Provinces 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Bengal 

The Punjab 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bihar and Orissa 

North West Frontier Province . . 
Associated Chambers of Commerce 


Khan Baliadur Maulvi Kafiuddin Ahmed. 
Dr. E. D. Dalai. 


Bai Bahadur Satya Charan Mukherjee. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, Kt. 
C.I.E. 

Capt. Sher Muhammad Khan, Gakhar. 

Hony. Capt. ilao Bahadur Oh. Lai Ghand, O.b.e. 
Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Baksh Khan Tiwana. 
Mr. Bamaswami Srinivasa Sarma, o.i.e. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, O.b.e. 

Mr. R. T, H. Mackenzie.* 


Indian Christian . . 

The Depressed Classes 
Anglo-Indian Community. . 
Labour Interests . . 


Dr. F. X. deSouza. 

Kao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Rajah. 
Lt.-Col. Sir H. A. J. Gidney, Kt. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 


* Died in March 1934. 
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\he council of state. 

PreHidmt — The Iloii’bk Sir Mdneckji Byramji Dadabhay, k.c.I.e.j kK, Eur-al-Law- 
A.—Electeb Members (33). 


Constituency. 


Xaiue. 


Madras (Mon-Huhanomadan) 
Do. 


Do. 


i Diwan Bahadur SirS.M. Annaraalai Chuttiyar, 
Kt. 

Mr. Yarlu'^aiida Haui'anaj akalu Nuitlu. 

Mr. X. C. Vt'llitigiri Cioiindi r. 

Dhvan Bahadur G. Xarayai.aswarai Cliitti, C.i.E. 


Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muliammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce . . 
East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 
West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do. do. 


j Syed Muhammad Padshali Salnh Daliiulur. 
j Sard.ar Shri Jagannath Maharaj I’aiidlt. 

I Sir Homi Metha, £t. 

Sir Phirozc C. SetImaXEt., o.B.E. 

Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassura Haji Mltiia, 
Kt., C.I.E. 

Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

Mr. E.MiUer. 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjec. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Satyandra Cliandra Ghose Maullk. 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Klian Bhadur Syed Abdul Hafeez. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non -Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan) 

United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chambm of Commerce 


Mr. J. S. Hentlenson. 

Rai Baluidur Lala Mathura Prasad Muhrutra. 
Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muliammad Halim. 
Shaikh Mushir Hc«aiu Kidwai. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, C.I.E. 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Cliandri Muhammad Din. 
Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr Shah, Kt. 

Rai Bahadur lladha Krishna Jalan. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh. 


Mr, Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 
Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 

Mr. J. B. Glass. 
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The Council of State, 


Constituency. 


IQ'aiae. 


B. — ^Nominated MEMBEfiS— iAe President, 
(a) OMcial Members (13 excluding President.) 


Governraent of India 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D04 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


His Excellency General Sir Philip Walhouse 
Chetwode, Bt., g.o.b.,k,o,m.g., d.s.o. 

Khan Bahadur Shan Sir Fazl-i-Husaini K.c.S.l., 
K.C.I.E. 

Jlr. M, G. Haliett. C.I.E. 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell, G.S.I., C.I.B. 

Mr. J. Bartley. 

Mr. B. ,1. Glaney, C.S.i., C.LE. 

Mr. J. B. Taylor, C.i.e. 

Mr. T. A. Stewart. 

Sir Guthi'ie llussell, Kt. 

Mr. G. H. Spcneo, C.I.i:. 


Madras 

Bihar and Orissa 


ID’. A. G. Clow, C.I.E. 

Mr. H. S. Crosthwaite, C.I.E. 


(6) Berar RepresendoHte. 

Berar Kepresentative •• .. « ..I Mr, Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


(c) Son-Official Members, 


Madras 

DoS^ 

Bombay 

Bengal 

DO« • • mm mm 

Central Provinces , , 

The United Provinces 
Do. 

The Punjab 
Do. 

Toith-West Frontier Provinces 
Jihar ... 


Sir David Devadoss, Kt. 

Sir Knrma V. Koddi, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir K. Ohoksy, Kt., C.I.E. 

Mr. Jyotsnanath Ghosal, o.s.I., O.I.E. 

Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu. 

Kawah Khwaja Habibullah. 

Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadahhoy, K.o.i.B., Kt. 

Saiyid EaZa Ali, c.b.e. 

Pundit GofearaE Kath Ugra. 

Baja Charanjit Singh. 

Nawah Malik M’d Hayat Khan Koon, o.s.I. 

Major Kawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Elhan, K.B.E., 
C.I.E., Khan of Hoti. 

Maharajadhiraj Sir Kamoshwar Singh, k,o.le., 
of Darbhanga. 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North 
to Eanara in the South. It has an area of 
123,623 square miles and a population of 
23,040,506. Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Native State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a popi^tion 
of 2.443,007. 

Baroda Population. j 

There are no States in political relations 
with the Government of Bombay, as they are 
all now under the Government of India. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gnjarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
Is so marked tliat it has long been known as the > 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City thej 
provmce is divided into two sections by the i 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatlc 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difBcult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus baa brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gnjarat has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world- The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Kamatic is the 
land of the lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a langa proportion of Christians. Pour main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where Bnglish has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports Bixiy-four par cent, of the jk 
lation. In dind the soils are wholly alia 
and under the influence of irrfeation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes; the 
black cotton 8o<ii, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvia], 
which under careful cultivalflon in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid gardm land. The 
dominant soil characteristle of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces ootton, wheat, gram 


and millet; and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
i^ions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for Irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
^^■tely make the Deccan immune to serious 
drou^t. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourg^ by famine 
and ptegue. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the x>eople more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, baa induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryot war! tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extant tl% 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Naaik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organfeed on 
modem lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is cMefly #and 
In the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bombay Island, 76,960 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 34,41,856 
Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry in Bombw" laknd. 1, 29,584 

(daily average.) 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 


Bombay Island .. .. 4,60,365 

(in candiee of 784 lbs.) 

Number of Spiudles in Ahmedabad. 18,32,683 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 42,503 

Number of Sjdndles in Sholapore . - 3,19,304 
Number of Looms in Sholapore , . 6.026 

Number of Spindles In the Bombay 
Presldeney (excluding Bombay 

Island) 80,01,633 

Humber of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 


64,292 
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Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by tjie provision of electric power 
generated fifty miles away on tbe Gbats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a pbenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial compjanics of almost every 
description. 

The recent political movement has given con- 
siderable impetus to iudigeiions industry parti- 
cularly to the textile trade which lias shown 
much expansion. About four mills arc in the 
course of construction in Ahmcdabad.. 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
saa-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
has givon Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. Bnt the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
of ocaan steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
Is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and Port Okha as a port of considerable impor- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of two Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments {q. v.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Eeserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and -acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
foru^of administration under the Eeform Act 
of l§i9 came into operation in January 1921. 
Ail papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into aeven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Finance : (b) Revenue ; (c) Home and 
Eccleaiastical (d) Political and reforms*, (g) Gene- 
ral and Educational ; (/) Legal; (q) Public Works. 
The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government Is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powders. In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians I 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
OollGCtors. A collectorate contains on an 


average from /ight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchnmn. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting Jn Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and three Additional 
Judicial Commissioners) is the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal. The growing 
importance of Karachi and Sind has, however, 
necessitated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the passing 
of the Sind Courts Act In August 1926, which 
contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and throe or more 
Puisne Judges. The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of the lower civU courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Hs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to conflra»ation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has sLx Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendenev of recent vears has 
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been to increase the elective ancijreduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to el« 5 t their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay , 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now j 
styled as Municipal Borouglis which are now 29 j 
In number. The executives of these Borough i 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another Important 
change introduced by the Act was the extension ; 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of E8.12 : 
or with capital value of not less than Es. 200. ' 

Public Works. ' 

The Public Works Department la under the ! 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as | 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for Roads, , 
Buildings, Railways, etc., and the other for Irriga- I 
tion. Linder them are Superintending Engineers ' 
in charge of Circles and Executive Engineers 
]n charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect 
and the Electrical Engineer. The chief irriga- 
tion works are In Sind and consist of a chain 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indus. The Lloyds Barrage and canals 
project which was inaugurated in 1923 is 
the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the world 
and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile laud in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable about 6 million 
acres of crops to be irrigated annually, i.e., about 
as much area irrigated iu Egypt. The scheme is 
not only vital to the future of Sind but of 
indirect benefit to the whole of India. The 
whole scheme is estimated to cost over 
15 minion sterling or 20 crores of rupees. 
The Barrage was formally opened by the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India on 
13th January 1932. In the Presidency proper 
there is a chain of protective irrigation 
works, originating in reservoirs In the Ghat 
regions. The principal works are the Nira 
Canals fed by Lake Whiting impounded by 
the Lloyd Dam at Bbatgar, the Pravara Canals 
fed by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Eife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Ifandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in 1890-97, 
the Ifira Left Bank Canal in 1905-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1916-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is nearing completion. The Wilson Dam. at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th I>ecemberl926. 
The Hoyd Dam at Bbatgar which is 6,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Rs. 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21^ 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
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in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet. It cost also nearly 5(J percent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the inagnitute 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a tvall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 52U 
miles, say from Bombay to Xagpur. 'Jda'.-e 
projects ^\ill Irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
viz.. District Police, Raihniy Police and tin* 
Bombay City Police. The District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-General, of whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge of the LYimi- 
ual Investigation Department and ttie Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police' in 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commlssioner-in-Sind, The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency '<proiter as well as 
in Sind is vested in a Superintendent of l>oIice 
under the general direction of the Magi.strate of 
the District concerned except In the cast* of the 
RaHway Police. For the purposes ot ellcctive 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are dh ided 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a 
Sub-Divisional Otficer who is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspi’ctor of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Sub-Inspectors are the oflicers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Tnsp<'ctors 
undergo a course of training at the C'cntrul PoiRe 
Training School at Masik before l>(*ing posted to 
Districts for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly ro^nn- 
aible to Government. ^ 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly tlirough the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultural College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a Collie of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (g*. v,, 
Education). 

The Quinquennial Rejmrt on Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bombay PresUlcncy for the years 
1927-1932 reveals much information regarding 
the progress of edu(*ation in reci'iit ja*ars. The 
passing in 1923, of the Primary J'Jducation 
Act was ]>erhaps the most important event 
in the history of Primary Education in the 
l^mbay Presidency during the last 80 or 40 
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ysars wlioreby the control of Primary Education 
was transferred from the Department to the 
local Authorities. Alost of the Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 
some of them on a coinpulBory basis, and many 
boards have levied additional taxation hut the 
finances of Government have not permitted 
them to perform to the. full the part contem- 
])lated by the Act. Tbe fact, however, must 
not be lost sipfht of that duriiiji the (luinquen- 
nium the assignments of Government to Primary 
Education fell from Es. 1,21,59,848 to 
Rs. 1,18,17,308 the decrease was mainly due to 
retrenchment in Government grants during 
1931-32. 

“ Reports on Public instruction in this presi- 
dency during the last five or six years however 
point to the tact that there has been considerable 
decline in the efficiency of Primarj' Education 
since the transfer of control” says the Director 
of Public Instruction. “It will be seen from 
these reports that the factor which has militated 
more than any other against efficiency has been 
cominunalisin .** The composition of the various 
District Local Boards has had its effect on the 
working of the Primary Education Act. The 
majority of School Boards which came into 
existence developed communal tendencies and 
this attitude influenced the selection of the 
supervising and teaching staff and their tranfers 
and promotions.” 

The quinquennium has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the backward classes especially in 
Primary Education and a very liberal system 
for these classes has been introduced by Govern' 
ment since 1924. 

Lack of funds has cramped the activities 
of Government in the field of Primary and 
Secondary Education. Economy has been 
the dominating note of the Educational policy 
throughout the quinquennium. In view of the 
present financial stringency which precludes 
Government from providing additional funds for 
Secondary Education there would appear to 
be some grounds for raising the fees in Govern- 
ment Schools ; but Government have decided 
not to take any action in this dii'ection at 
preiiB^nt. In the case of Primary Education 
Government were compelled to apply a cut of 
5 per cent, to the grants payable to local authori- 
ties in 1931-32. Since then it has become 
necessary to increase the cut to 20 per cent. 
So far from it being possible to provide the 
funds required for the expansion of Secondary 
and Higher Education, it has been necessary 
to exercise retrenchment, and that too in direc- 
tions in which it could not be applied without 
educational loss. As one instance only, the 
Director of Public Instruction mentions the 
discontinuation of the scheme of Medical Inspec- 
tion after it had been in existence for a year. 
Among tbe chief purposes for which additional 
funds are required, perhaps the most important 
is that for additional provision for Technical 
and Industrial Education, including the expan- 
sion of the College of Engineering and the 
establishment of a Technological institution 
of an advanced nature. The total expenditure 
on Education increased from Rs. 3,81,49,449 
in 1926-27 to Rs. 3,99,27,898 in 1931-32 or an 
increase of 4.7 per cent, against 29,6 per cent, 
during the last quinquennium. 
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The total number of institutions increased 
during the quin4uennium from 19,211 to 17,159. 
Recognised institutions increased by 1,145 to 
15,929 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 197 to 1,280. Of the recognised institutions. 
16 are Arts and 11 Professional Colleges and 089 
Secondary' Schools, 14,827 Primary Schools and 
380 Special Schools. 

The total number of recognised and un- 
recognised educational institutions during the 
year 1931-32, wms 17,159 and the number of 
pupils 1,332,693. 

Out of a total of 26,813 towms and villages 
10,831 possessed schools, the average area 
served by' each town or village with a school 
being 11.4 square miles. The percentage of 
male scholars under instruction in all kinds of 
institutions to the total male population wms 
8,9 while that of female scholars under instruc- 
tion to the female population was 2.8 in 1931-32. 

Hindu pupils in recognised and unrecognised 
institutions numbered 964,123, Muhammadans 
252,679, Indian Christians 30,902, Parsis 17,051, 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 5,235, The rest 
comprised 24,953 Jains, 1,325 Sikhs, and 1,470 
Jews and others. 

The total expenditure on education in 1931-32 
was Rs. 399 lakhs, of which 47,5, per cent, 
was met from Government funds, 19.5 per cent, 
from Board funds, 20.3 per cent, from fees, and 
12.7 per cent, from other sources. Primary 
schools absorbed over Rs. 205 lakhs, exclusive 
of expenditure on inspection, construction, and 
repairs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each district. 

Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolled hy the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857. The constitution of the 
UniveKity has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into, 
doser association with the public the industrial 
commerdal and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning indudlng Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exerdse due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1 933 . The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the^Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the U niversity. 
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The principal educational ii^slitutions are;— 
Government Arts Colleges — 

Elphinstone College. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. H. Hamill, M.A. 

Ismail College, Andheri (Bombay). Principal, 
I)r. M. B. Eehman, MA. (Punjab), Ph. 
D. (Cambridge). 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. E. A. 
Wodehouse. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal 
G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., F.s.s. (Offg.) 
Karnatak College, Dharvvar, Principal, Mr. 

A. C. Farren. 

Eoyal Institute of Science, Bombay. Principal, 
Dr. Thomas S. Wheeler, F.I.C., Ph.D., 
P.II.C.S.I. 

private Arts Colleges—' 

St. Xavier’s, Bombay (Society of Jesus). 

Principal, Bev. Father Duhr, S.J. 

’Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission). 

Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, m.a. 
Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa* 
tional Society), Principal, G. S. Mahajani, 
U.A., B.SC. 

Baroda CoDege, Baroda (Baroda State). 

Principal, S. G. Burrow, B.sc. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State). Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahani, m.a. 
Bahauddinbhai College, Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. Charles Saldanha. 

Sir Parashurambhau College, Principal, R. D. 
Karmarkar, Poona. 

M. T. B. Arts College, Suart, Principal, X. M. 
Shah. 

D. J. Sind College, Karachi, Principal, S. B. 
Butani. 

Sind National College, Hyderabad, Principal, 

B. R. Kumar. 

Gokhale Education Society’s H.P.T., Arts 
College, Nasik, Principal, T. A. Kulkami. 
Willingdon College, Kupwad (Sangli), Princi- 
pal, P. M. Limaye. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Major S. L. Bhatia, I.M.S. 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. 0. Graham Smith, o.b,b. 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs* College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. A. 

C. Miller ,o.b.e. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Mr. A. A. 

A. Fyzee, m.a., (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 
College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M.J. Antia. (Offg). 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Principal, Mr. 

V. R. Phadke, g.e.v.o., j.p. 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt. 

Col. Sahib Singh Sokhey, l.M.s., (Offg.). 

Sir J. Jf. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W. B. G. Solomon., 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, Princi- 
pal, G. W. Burley, B.sc. 

Private Professional Colleges — 

Seth G. S. Medical College, Bombay, Principal, 
Dr. V. R. Khanolkar. 
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1 N.E.D. Ci\jl Enuini’friiiu C<t!k'ge, Karachi 
I Principal, Mr. G. \V. Gtikhalc. “ 

Law College, 1‘ouua, Principal, Mr, J. 11. 
Gharpure. 

Sir Lallubhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad, 
Principal, Mr. D. S. Setua. 

Sind Collegiate Board’s Law Colitge, Karachi, 
Principal, Mr. C. Lobo. 

Medical, 

The Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
I Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
' I,M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitationia 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation In them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 180 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-3 d 
owing to shortage of funds. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important -up-country stations. 
Over 3,814,816 persons including 112,564 in- 
patients are treated during the year 1030. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a ataflf under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on anew phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and in return they 
make cash contributions to the Govemme* of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The genera! 
piinciifie underlying this settlement is that 
thMe contributions shall gradually disappear. 
These contributions have now been remitted. 

The financial situation in the Presidency has 
been one of the greatest difficulty during the 
year 1932-33. There has been estimated deficit 
of 27 lakhs during 1933-34. The difficulties have 
partly arisen on account of world factors over 
which Government has no control, but the 
latter is endeavouring to meet the situation by 
drastic economies and retrenchment. Govern- 
ment have set themselves that task of recon- 
struction and re-organlsation so as to secure the 
great^t efficiency with the least cost in every 
branch of Public administration of the Presi- 
dency. Government have already secured a 
very considerable achievement in realising 
28 lakhs a year as a result of orders passed on 
the recommendations of the Re-organisatlon 
Committee. A proposal to raise extra taxation 
by imposition of a succession duty was rejected 
by the Legislative Council. 
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Estimated Revenue for 1933- 3^. 


Peincipai. Heads oe Revenue* 

Rs. 

V Land Revenue . . . . 4,82,42,000 

VI Excise . . . . 3,49,46,000 

VII Stamps . . . . 1,54,00,000 

VIII Forests 58,00,000 

IX Registration . , . , 11,50,000 

IXA Scheduled Taxes . 23,32,000 


Es. 

Civil Worlcs^ 

XXX Civil Works .. .. 40,13,000 

XXXI Bombay Development 

Scheme • . . , 23,65,000 

Total 63,78,000 


Total .. 10,78,70,000 


irrigation, yangation. Embankment, tSac, 


XIII 

Works for which Capital 



Accounts arc kept .. 

31,03,000 

XIV 

Work for which no Capi- 


tal Accounts are kept 

15,66,000 


Total .. 

Debt Service 

46,69,000 

XVI 

Interest 

Civil Administration, 

1,41,41,000 

xvn 

Administration of 



Justice 

18,77,000 

XVIII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 


ments 

3,49,000 

XIX 

Police 

7,12,000 

XXI 

Education • « • • 

14,71,000 

XXII 

Medical 

15,22,000 

XXIII 

Public Health .. 

18,09,000 

XXIV 

.Agriculture . . . • 

3,96,000 

XXV 

Industries 

12,000 

XXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 


ments 

15,14,000 


ToUl .. 

96,62,000 


XXXII 

Miscdlaneous, 
Transfers from Famine 



Relief Fund . . . . 

12,79,000 

XXXIII 

Receipts in aid of 

11,39,000 


Superannuation 

XXXIV 

Stationery and Printing 

2,78,000 

XXXV 

Miscellaneous . . 

11,61,000 


Total . . 

33,47,000 

XL 

Extraordinary Receipts 

24,46,000 


Total Revenue . , 

14,90,14,000 


Debt heads 

Deposits and advances 
Loans and advances by 
provincial Government 
Advances from provincial 
Loans Fund etc. . . 8,08,58,000 

Add : — 

Opening Balance . . . . 75,00,000 


Grand Total . . 18,73,72,000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1933-34. 


Direct Demands on the beventje. 



Rs. 

6. Hind Revenue . • 

6. Excise 

7. Stamps 

8. Forwt 

8A. Forest Capital ouiJay . . . . 

9. Registration . , 

9A. Scheduled Taxes 

63.66.000 

49.36.000 

2.49.000 

87.12.000 

1.24.000 

6.48.000 
28,000 

Total . . 

1,60,63,000 

Irrigation, Embankment, dbc., Revenue Account, 

14. Interest on works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . . 

86,17,000 

15. Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenue 

12.06,000 

15. (1) Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from famine 
Relief fund . . . . 

11,78,000 


Total . . 1,10,00,000 


24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
84. 
35. 


Debt Service, 

Rs. 

Interest on Ordinary Deh^ . . 2,17,98,000 

Interest on other obligations 2,58,000 

Reduction or avoidance of 
debt 4,65,000 


Total . . 2,25,21,000 


Civil Administration, 


General Administration . . 2,08,76,000 

Administration of Justice . . 66,79,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 22,04,000 

Police 1,79,01,000 

Ports and Pilotage .. .. 7,000 

Scientific Departments . . 91,000 

Education 1,80,74,000 

Medical 48,06,000 

Public Health 25,52,000 

Agriculture 25,84,000 

Industries 3,60,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 4,98,000 


Total . . 7,66,87,000 
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41. 

42. 


Civil Woths. 

^ Es. 

Civil Works 9U,17,(>nO 

Bombay Development Scheme. 3,0.1,000 


Capital Accuu.il n-A churtiei io licmiiue. 

Bs, 

Construction of Irrigation 
Works .. .. .. 


Total .. 1,02,^2,000; 50 A. Caitital outlav on Public 

; Health 


b2,0&0 


Miscellaneous, 

45A. Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions .. .. 85,61,00 

40. Stationery and Printing . . 13,10,00 

47, Miscellaneous . * . . 11,41,000 


Tata! . . 1,10,1.1,000 


oJ. Cajutal outlay fur Ci\U 
Works (P. W.) . . 

60B. Pa.NTnents of commuted 
value oi Pensions 
Debts, Deposits and Advauci s, . 


l,.37,f'O0 


9,29,000 

1,16,^^1,000 


52 Extraordinary Charges .. 2.50.UUO 

Expenditure in England . . 40,09,000 1 

Total Expenditure charged to ' 

revenue 15,18,37,000 : 


lotal Disbursement D,33, 75,000 

Closing balantje . . 39,97,000 

Grand Total . , 18,73,72,000 

i 


Governor and President-in- Council. 

Capt. The Hon.Mhihael Herbert HnatclibuU, M.C.; 
5th Baron Brabourno, 

Personal Staff. 

Private -S'ccy.—H. ii. Gould, c.i.e., lc.s., j.p. 

Mill/. Secretary— Maiov IT. C. Vaux, c.s.l. 
C.I.E. , M.V.O., J.P. 

Surgeon — ^Major P. A. Opie, m.b., 

Aides-de-Carnp. — J. G. Maxwoll-Gumbleton, Esq. 
Indian Police ; Lt. M. V. Milbank. the Cold- 
stream Guards; Lieut. J. H. Alins, The Somer- 
set Light Infantry ; Lieut. I. D. Elliot, Eoyal 
Navy. 

Eon. Afdcs-cfe- Camp.— -Engineer Caiitain W. W. 
Collins, M.i.N.A., K.I.M; H. E. Butler, Esq., 
Dy. Comr. of Police, Bombay City ; Meherban 
Shankarrao Parashramrao Eamehandra alius 
Appa Saheb Patwardhan, Chief of Jamk- 
handi ; Honorary Captain Meherban Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb JS aik Niinbaikar, 
Chief of Phultaii ; Hony. Capt. Kumar Sliri 
Nahaisiugliji of Baria ; Sardar Ghulain Jilam 
Bijliklian of Wai ; Hony. Caiit. Shaikh Yasin, 
Sardar Bahadur, I.B.S.M., late 110th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry ; Capt. F. W. Brett, 
Light Motor Petrol, Bombay Bn. A. P. I. 

Commanda'^rt, E. E. the Governor’s Bodyguard.— 
Captain T. C. Crichton, M.C., Hon. Lieut. 

. 3rd Cavalry. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp — Elsaldar Hony. Lt, 
Natha yingh, lb.s.m. 

Mendrers of Council and Ministers. 

The Hon. Sir Gulam Husain Kidayatallah, 
K.O.S.I., B.A., LL.B., J.P., Finance and Eeve- 
nue ; The Hon’ble Mr. E. 1). Bell, c.i.e., I,C.S., 
J.P., Home and General. 

The Hon. Mr. B. B. Cooper, (Local Self-Govt.) 
and The Hon. Biwan Bahadur S. T- Kambli, 
B.A., J.P., (Education). 


■ The Local portfolio includes, 

! among other subjects, Medical Admmiatrafcii'ii, 
>! Public Health, Sanitation, I tire, si, h, ami Publii* 

I Works (transferred), llte Mlnisterof (Hduca- 
I tion) also deai«< with the Civil Veterinary De- 
i partment, Excise, Co-operative Societies and 
I Agriculture. 

I Secretaries to govirnment. 

( Chief SciveUiry, Poidml and liejinms Pepart- 
ment. — C. W. A. lurner, c.i.L., l.r.s. 

Home and EccL'siastkal Department. -E. M. 
Maxwell, o.s.i., c.i. E., lc.s,, j.i*. 

Revenue Department.— S. H. Cu\criit«JU, k.a., 

I. 0.3. (Otfg.) 

General and Educational DeparimnU—'E. E. 
Knight, i.e.s. 

Finance Department.— V. Cl Freke, I.C.S., j.p. 

Legal Department and Eemembremcer of Legal 
Affairs.— Q.Davh, Bar-H-Law, i.e.s. 

PuUic Works Department , — C. M. Lane, I.s.K., 

J. P. 

PublU: Works Depariment, Joint Seerdary-— 
P. L. Bowers, C.I.E., M.C. 

MISOELLANEOUS APPOIRTMENTa. 

Commissioner of Incume Tax . — Khan Baluidur 
J. B. Yaehha, C.l.K. 

Director of Veterinary Services, — E . S. Farbrother, 
M.R.Y. C.V.8., I.V.S. 

AdvoccUe-Oeneral — Sir Jamahedji Behramji 

Kanga, Kt., M.A., ii.B. 

InspecAor-Qemeral of Police — E. E. Turner. 
(Offg.) 

UirectOT of PuMis Imtrucdnon — W. Grieve, M.A., 
B.SC. 
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Surgeon-GemrcU—Thls^iot General H. 11. Nntt, 
Oriental ymnsktor—Abcliil Kadir M. Eusseirij 

CAi<f Conservator of Forests— "2. E. Aitchison. 
TaMdari Settlement Offleer—J. B. Irwin, i.e.s. 
Inspector-General of MegisLrution — J. P. Brander, 
I.O.S. 

Director of Agriculture — Dr. W. Burns, D.s.c. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies — K. L. PuDijabi 
I.C.S. 

Municipal Commissioner, BomHy—'R. E. Eirpa- 
lani, I.C.S. 

Vice-Chancellor t Bombay University — V. N. 

Chanda varkar, Bar-at-Law. 

Registrar, Bombay University— ‘S- B. Dongerkery, 
B.A., Ll.B. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay — W. B. G. 
Smith. 

Director of Public Bealth — Major A. Y* 
Dabholkar, i.M.s., (Officiating,) 
Accountant-General — 2s. B. Dean, 0,b.e., j.P. 
Inspector-General of Pnsons—Vt.- Col. E. E. 

Doyle, D.S.O., i.m.s. 

Postmaster-General — G. D. Bae. 

Collector of Salt Revenue, and Collector of 
Customs— M. Slade, I.C.S. 

(7ommi«»ton«r of Excise — J. P. Brander, M.A., 
I.O.S. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government — T. H, G. 
Stamper, r. s. i. 

Registrar of Companies — H. C. B. Mitchell. 
Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
mation:— J. 1'. Gennlng-i, c.b.e., Bar-at-Law. 
-S'Amjg'— The Honorable Sir Sirdar llaji Suleman 
Cassim Mitha, O.I.E., o.b.e. 


Goveenoes OB BoaruAY. 

Sit Abraham Shipman 1362 

Died on the island of Anjediva In Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Ctooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas 1666 

Died, 21st May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) .. 1667 

Sir Geoi^e Oxenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 1669 

'Died in Surat, 3uth June 1677. 

Thomas Bolt 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart. .. .. .. 1681 

Bartholomew Harris . . . . . . 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Daniel Annesley .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicnolaa Waite 1704 

William Avslabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) .. .. 1715 

Charles Boone * . 1715 

William Phipps 1722 

Robert Cowan 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Home .. 1734 

Stephen Law ,.1739 

John Geekie (GJwaiiny) . . .. 1742 

WGliam Wake . . 1742 

Richard Bourchier 1760 

Charles Crommelin . . 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

^ Died, 23rd February 17T1 
William Hornby ,, .. 1771 

Rawso* Hart Bcddam 1784 


Bawson Hart B|;;ddam 1785 

Andrew Bamsay .. .. 1788 

Major-General william Medows . , . . 1788 

Maior-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
K.C.B. (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John Griffith (Officiating).. .. .. 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died. 11th August ISll. 

George Brown (Officiating) ., .. 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon, Mountstuart Elphlnstone . . 1819 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.c.b. 1827 
Lieat.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Becli- 1830 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 15th January 1831, 


John Romer (Officiating) 1881 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G.C.H 1835 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. Bivett-Camac, Bart. . . . . 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . 

George William Anderson (OJlciflfftng) .. 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.O.h 1842 

Lestock Robert Beid (OifiCT'ia’iinfir) .. 1846 

George Bussell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Ealkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, G.O.H., E.0 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, k.o.b. (2nd time) 1860 


Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. k.c.b. 1862 
The Right, Hon. William Robert Seymonr 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, k.o.b, . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.s.i. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, O.S.i. (Acting), . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusaon, 1880 
Bart., K.C.M.G. 

James Braithwaite Peile, O.S.i. (Acting). . 1885 

Baron Beay 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, O.s.i, (Acting) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst 1895 

Baron Northcote, o.B 1900 

Sir James Monteath, E.O.S.I. (Acting) . . 1903 

Baron Lamington, o.O.m.O.; G.O.I.E. . . 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, O.s.i. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.G., 1907 
a.o.r.E. (c). 

Baron WilJingdon, G.O.I.E. , . . . 1913 


Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, GI.O.I.E., D.s.o.((i)1918 

Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.O., g.o.i.e., 1923 
O.M.G., D.s.o. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, p.O., a.OJ.l., 1928 
G.B.B., K.O.B., O.M.G. 

The Bt. Hon. Michael Herbert Rudolf Knatch- 
bull, Lord Brabourne, O.O.I.e., M.o. 1933. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, K.O.S.I., O.B.ii!., i.o.s. Acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1798 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4:th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi- 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec, 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

TIk- Hon. Sir Ali .Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt., President, 
ilr. Xamdeo Eknath Kavle, Deputy President, 

Elected Membeks. 


1 

Kame and class o£ Constituency. i Name of Member. 


Bombay City (North). (Non-Miiliammadan) I Kao Bahadur K. S. Asavale. 

Urban. t Mr. A. N. Surve. 

Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 

Dr. Joseph Alban D’Souza. 

Dr. J, A. Collaco. 

.Mr. B. 1’. Wudke. 
iMr. Guvtt Kura. 

-Mr. Peptonshah X. Vakil. 

Sirdar Davar Temuras Ka«ji Mcxli. 

Mr. Vishnu Gauesh Vaisha%'ampayan. 

Mr. Laxman Itaglmuatli Gokhalel 
Mr. Sahebsinliji Ju\ansiriijii, 

Mr. Madhavsang Jorlhai, 

Kao Saheb Bhag^aiidas Girdliardaa Desai. 
:Mx. Chaturbhai Narshibhai Patel, 
ilr. Manila! Hariial Mehta. 

Panch Mahals District. (Non-Muhammadan) Dr. M. K. Dixit, L. M. A s. 

Kural, 

Surat District. (Non-Muhammadan) Kural. Mr. Shankarrao JasTamrao Zimzarrao. 


Bombay City (South). (Non-Muhammadan) j 
Urban. j 

Karachi City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. | 
Ahmedabad City. (Non-Muliammadanj Urban, i 
Surat City. (Nou-Muhammadau) Urban. i 
Sholapur City. (Non -Muhammadan) Urban. 1 
Poona City. (Non -Muhammadan) Urban. i 
Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muliammadan) 
Kural. 

Broach District. (Non-Muliamniadan) Kural. 
Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) llui-al. 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts. (Non- 
Muhammadan) Kural. 

Ahmednagar District. (Non-Muhamnaadan) 
Kural. 

East Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Kural, 

Nasik District. (Non-Muhammadan) KuraJ 
Poona District. (Non-Muliammadan) Kural. 
Satara District. (Non-Muhammadan Kural. 

Belgaum District. (Non-Muhammadan) Kural. 


Mr. Manchershaw Manekj iKarbhari. 

Mr. Namdev Eknath Navle. 

Kao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Ctliitale. 

Diwan Bahadur Dongarsing Kamjipatil. 

Bao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil. 

Mr. Vithal Nathu Patil. 

Kao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan. 

Kao Saheb Bamchandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 
Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor. 

Bao Saheb Panduxang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnle. 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Dhanjishah Buuianjee 
Cooper. 

Mr. Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar. 

Mr. Bamchaudrarao Bapurao Shinde. 

Bao Baliadur S. N. Angadi. 

Mr. P. B. Chikodi. 


Bijapur District. (Non-Muliammadan) Kural. 
Dharwar District. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural. 
Batnagiri District. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural 

Eastern Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural. 
Western Sind. (Non-Muliammadan) Bnral. 
Kollapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural. 
Shoaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural. 
West Khandesli District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Kural. 

Bombay City. (Muhamnaadan). Urban. 
Karachi City (Muhammadan). Urban. 


Mr. Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 

Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambll. 
Mr. Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Ganpati Subrao Gangoli. 

Kao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Pamlekar. 

Mr. Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr. Dalumal LUaram. 

Mr. Satramdaa SafchawatraiTolani. 

Mr. Jayawant Ghanashyam More. 

Mr. Narayan Nagoo Patil. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budhajixao. 

Mr. Husenali Mahomed Bahimtulla. 

Mr. Gulamlmssen Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mir Muhammad Baiocb. 


Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan) Mr. Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Kesaldar. 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities. (Muhammadan) Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Urban. Pathan. 
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Name and class of Conatitueney. 


Tlie Northern Bivision. (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Ceutial Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Southern Division (Muliamnaadan) Rural. 


Hyderabad District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Karachi District (Miiliammadan) Rural. 
Larkana District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


SukkuT District (Muhaiiimadan) Rural. 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Nawahaimh District (Muhammadan) Rural, 


Upper Sind Frontier District (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City (European). 

Presidency (European). 

Deccan bardara and Inamdars. (Landholders). 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders) 

Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind). (Landholders.) 

Bombay University. (University). 

Bomlmy Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
Bomkay Trades’ Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 


NOMINATEI). 

Non-Offiaiak. 

Mr. S. H. Prater. 

The Rev. R. S. Modak. 

Mr. Sitaram Kesha v Bole. 

„ Syed Munawar, B.A., 

,, R. R. Dakhale. 

Dr. B. R. Ainbedkar, Bar-at-Law, 

„ Purshnttam Solanki, n. M. & S. 

Major W. Ellis Jones. 

Mr. B. S. ICamat. 

Mr. Mohamed Suleman Cassam Mitha. 
Nawab Shah Rookh Shah Yar Jung 
Bahadur. 


Name of Member. 


Mr. Alibhai Esabliai Patel. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehlavi. 

Khan Baluidur \Nali Bak^ha Adambliai Patel. 

Moulvl Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, Kt, 

Mr. Meherbaksh, 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Azkz Abdul Latif. 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Jamaluddin Bangi. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Jitekar. 

Mr. Mahaboobaliklian Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biradar-Nawab. 

Mr. Bandeliali Khan Mir Muliammad Hassan 
Kiian Talpur. 

Sayed Miran Muhammad Shah Zanulabdin Shah. 

]VIr. Shaikh Abdul Majid Lilaram. 

Mr. Ghulam Hyder Shall Sahibdino Shah. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam Murtaza Khan 
Bhutto. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Shah 
Muhammad Khuhro. 

tVadero Wahid baksb Illahibaksh Bhutto. 

Khan Bahadur Allalibakwh Khan Saheb Haji 
Mohomed Umar. 

Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan, son of 
Khan Saheb Shah Passand IClian. 

Khan Bahadur Ghulam Nabishah Manjaiishah. 

Mr. Janmahomed Khan Walimahomed Khan. 
Bhurgri. 

Khan Bahadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walad Ma- 
homed Sharif Junejo. 

Khan Bahadur Sher Muhammad Khan Karam 
Khan Bijarani. 

Mr. T. S. Kennedy. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Mr. Hanmantrao Ramrao Desai. 

Sardar Bhasaheb alias Dulabava Raisingji, 
Thakor of Kerwada. 

Mr. Sayed Muliammad Kamlshah Qabul Muham- 
mad Shah. 

Rao Bahadur Ravaji Ramohandra Kale. 

Mr. W. G. Lely. 

Mr. J, B. Greaves. 

Mr. John Hampbrey, O.B.E. 

Mr. A. Greville Bullocke. 

Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit. 


Offiddlsi 

Mr. Saiyid Aminuddin, i.e.s. 

„ N. B. Baxter. 

,, P. L. Bowers, c.i.E. 

,, J. P. Brander, i.C.S. 

,, 0. B. B. Glee, i.O.S. 

„ H- J. M. Consens. 

„ G. DavK I.C.S. 

,, J. R. Dhixrandhar. 

, , C. M. Lane. 

,, R. M. Maxwell, O.S.i., O.I.E., i.o.s. 
„ IC. L. Panjabi, i.O.s. 

,, W. W. Smart, i.o.s. 

, , C. W. A. Turner, o.s.I. o.i.E., I.O.S- 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Prc^iilenoy uc^npies the 'ftholc 
southern portion oi the Penm.-ul{i, and, exclud- 
ing tile Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control ot the Uoveru-' 
ment of India, bii^ an area of I4i5,260 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of ahoiit 1,250 miles ; on the 
tiioufch on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, tliere is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, arc 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1,000 to! 
about ",000 feet and stretching northwards] 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central' 
area of the Presidency; on cither side are the i 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in | 
the Nilgiris. The height of the western monn-! 
tain-chain has an important elfect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall,\vhioh may amount ' 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
oltlie range. Where the chain Is low, rain- 
clouds are not chocked in theli wcstw'ard 
course. In the central table land on the ea«t 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer exce.ssive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to cast, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely e.xceeding 40 Inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1981 as 47,1 U8,6d2, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had .suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931 — Beliary and Agencies ucre 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhaminadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 8.8 per cent. The 
actual number in other communities is inconsi- 
derable. The vast majority of the population is 
of the Dra vidian race and the principal Bravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugn are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent, of the population telk Tamil, 374 
per cent. Telugn, 7-9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Eindnstani, Tnlu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Keserved Sub- 
i ects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 


ferred dultjoctf. .M.idni- a imuu-tration dlffi r- , 
however, in some iuiportiuit respoef from th.it 
of other major proMuee-. 'Ch'-iv i- nn Itittr- 
mciihite local aiitiiority between rlie (''ollt‘e!»»r 
M the Di-itrict and the authi-ritit'< at liead- 
pnrter?, Conuni-njuner.-, of Dni-iuie. being 
itiknowii in Madras. Aunther li iture peculiar 
;o the Houtheni Prcriiiency is the manner of 
choice of the minister^. Following tin* | nictice 
of the Mother of Rirliitmcnf^, Madras Goseriiura 
have, ever since the iiu'cvitiun of the Ibdorms, 
called upon the hwlcr oi tlie dominant party to 
form a mmistry, giciug liiin frcidom to select 
bis collcagms on the miiiHtrv. ('onse»ixiimtly 
he enjoys the stitiis nf t'hh f Miuhter— UU' 
known in other provinces in fn lui. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of fhe province !■< 
agriculture enraging ahoiit Gk ftor cent, of the 
pipiilation. The principal tnud ernp'. arc rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambii. The Indm-trial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and gmundnuth. Tlie 
agricultural education is rapidly prngre.«siTig In 
the Presidency. The activities' of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at (’oimbatore 
atfili'itod to the University nf Madras, three farm 
labourers’ schools nuinernus demonstrations 
farms. As it was found that the jtnsent ci nirse of 
middle school education di les not sat isfy the ncedai 
of the ryots, the only schiud inaintiiinwl by the 
department at Talipi‘rcmha was cIosx’hI with 
effect frmn Ist April 1982. The institution of 
short practical courses in farm nianagoment 
and alliwi subjecteiii the Agrieultural College at 
roimhutore have been Hiinctioned. Wliilc t«iildy 
which is the staple finHl of the pojiiiktion, occii- 
piea the largest cultivable area, cotton and hugar- 
canc are by no imMUhineousiderable crops ot the 
iroviuce and are receiving close attmitiun at the 
lands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
anu under cotton irrigated and iniirriga^l is 
isthnatcd at l,94*.MiC4 aeri's and, as in the caMs 
of paddy, eliitrts arc being made to produeo 
better strains of cotton suited to dificrent 
localities by lueaiift of l»oth sclccthm and hyhrhli- 
z,ition. Side by side witli an iiareuK- in the 
area under cotton, from exhtiug gmxl i-tajik 
areas, improved varieties have been hysteiua- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in the Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have oreaui'ieil 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters’ Association of South 
India,” on which are represented coffoe, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of M>abome trade 
of the Piwidency which was lls. 87K,3(Hk4ti<> 
in 1930-31 has declined to Its. 714,4tm,9l7 
in 1931-32. As in otlicr provinces, the forest re- 
sources are exploited by Government. There 
are close upon 19,000 square milos of reserved 
foreste. 
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Twenty w'veii siiimiins? and wea\inp; mills 
wore at. work during the j car and they employed 
38,018 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
work was three. At the close of the year 1932 
the mimbcr of the other factories in the Pre- 
sidency was 1,000. TTicse <‘onsibted of oil mills, 
rope works, tile works, etc. Tanning is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency, and 
there is considerable c.vjtort trade in skins and 
hides although hide tiumora have not been doing 
well of late and suirered from the present com- 
mercial depression. The manufacturing activi- 
ties ■which arc at present under the direction of 
the Department of Industries airinaiuly confined 
to the production of soaii. 'I'he match making 
industry is just raising itsliead in Madras. There 
are a mnnber of indigenous match factories run 
on cottage liiu's. In 1927, the Council complied 
with a demand made by the Minister in 
charge of Industries for funds for appointing 
a special officer to conduct an exhaustiv e survey j 
of the existing and potential cottage industries 
in the Presidency. The Special Officer has 
concluded his survey. Els reports have been 
published. The report of the Cottage Indus- 
tries Committee appointed at the instance of | 
the Legislative Cotincil, to examine the Special ' 
Officer’s report and to siibmit proposals to 
Government for an effective organisation of 
such of the industries as deserve encouragement 
has also been publislied for general information. 
The recommendations of the Committee were 
carefully considered by Government but owing 
to financial stringency they decided that such 
of the recommendations as involved additional 
expenditure should be postponed fox the present. 
They have however passed orders on those 
recommendations which are merely adminis- 
trative in character and do not Involve addi- 
tional expenditure. 


Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress . 
There are at present about 51,000 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to a<fts and professional colleges, their l.ota) 
strength being about 2,805,000. Special efforts i 
are being made to provide education for boys j 
belonging to the Depressed Classes- The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1927 at 
the instance of a nominated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province— Government, local fund, Munici- 
pal or aided — should be exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to III Form. The total 
expenditure of the province on Education is in 
the neighbourhood of Es. 531 lakhs. The 
principal educational institutions in the province 
are the Madras, Andhra and Aimamalai Uni- 
versities, the Presidency College, the Christian 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa’b 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary’s College for Women, Madras; the St. 
Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly ; the American 
College, Madura ; the Government College, 
Eumbakonam ; the Government College, 
Eajahmundry; the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at 
Madras (Guindy). 


' Cochin' Harbour Scheme. 

The importance of tMs project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
^ development of a valuable hinterland and 
. provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
• adequately served by a convenient or w'clk 
equipped harbour. The scheme involves 
cutting a passage through the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
I an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
I reclamation, forming a sheltered Iiarbour 
I accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
j lities at all seasons of the year. An agreement 
has been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
Cocliin States indicjiting hoiv the w’orkls to be 
carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
ments necessary. A trial cut w'as made in 1923 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed. The results recorded were examined 
by a Committee of Harbour Engineers in England 
w'ho reported favourably on the prospects of 
the scheme. 

The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
324- feet deep was completed on 30th March 
1928. The channel through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide and has an 
average depth of 35 feet at low water. The 
dredging of the mooring area has been 
completed. Since March 1930 the Harbour 
has been in constant and regular use by all 
ships. Details of tlio berthing accommodation 
inside the harbour at tho end of 1931-32 


Draft ft. Length ft. 
Mooring Buoy No, 1 .. 30.6 500 

„ „ 2 .. 27.0 450 

„ „ 3 ..27.0 2,50 

„ „ 4 .. 29.0 475 

„ „ 5 .. 28.3 475 

„ „ 6 .. 29.0 475 

„ „ 7 .. 30.6 475 

„ „ 8 .. 37.0 500 

„ 9 .. 37.0 500 

I Two fare and after moorings will shortly bo 
laid down in the Muttaneherry Chawl. Proposals 
have been formulated for the next stage of 
the works which include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the installation of rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These improve- 
ments are to bo made on the new reclamation 
of which about 300 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour. It is 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
railway bridge across the backwater. jReclama- 
tion is still in progress and when completed it 
will provide sufficient space for about 20 or 30 
large vessels to load or unload at the same time. 
The Shoranur-Ernakulamlineis being converted 
from metre to broad-gauge, andis to be extended 
to the wharves at the reclamation. The 
possibility of providing further facilities by 
carrying the metre-gauge system through to the 
harbour is under investigation. These develop- 
ments will enliance the utility of the port to the 
planting and agricultural areas in that part of 
the Presidency. 
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Vizagapntam Harbour Project. 

Even more pregnant ^rith future pos'iibiU- 
ties is the scheme for the development of the 
Vizagapatam Harbour. Tlie Vizacrapittuii 
Harbour is constructed under the control of the ' 
Government of India, Pro:posa's for the deve- 
lopment of the port at this place have been 
under consideration since lsr>U ; but the sue- 1 
cess of the project is bound up with the cons- 
truction of dhect railway communication 
between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vinces ; for the quantity of trade which could 
be obtained from the littoral itself is insulli- ! 
cient to justify the capital expenditure which ! 
would be required. In May lb25 the Govern- 
ment of India declared Vizagapatam a major , 
port thereby enabling the development of the 
port under the directions of the Central Govern- 
ment. I’reliminary operations commenced at 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous- 
ly in 1920 with the aid of dredgers and rock- j 
breakers. It is expected that the construction i 
of the harbour will take four or five years. The i 
surrounding hill-sides and adjacent areas will ' 
meanwhile be developed for industrial trading 
and residential puriKises. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are i 
administered under the following Acts : — | 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 ; 

The Madras District Municipalities Act. 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of lusO; and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1990, which came into 
force on the 20th August 1930, provide, viter 
aha, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Sladras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of wmmen as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
Ge.esatloa of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non-confidence l)cing passed 
against him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
The question of abolition of Board is under the 
consideration of the Legislative Council. 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 


Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4i 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first Is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
second is to extend irri^tion to a 


new area of 301,009 acres, winch will, it is 
t‘«f imated,add 1.50, HUO tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The sdnme which Is 
expected to be comi)leted in lOiH rtnnides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a (anal nearly 8S miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owin g to the neces- 
sity forprovidingalequato surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomena! 
floods of 1924 and to other cau3* 3 t!ie estimaL* 
had to be revis«i and the revised estimate 
stands at about £5j millions. Another import- 
ant project is the I’eriyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes iuit alst> 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea tliraugh 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar coiHcnt* 
ed to the water being caught and stored In the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East. Some three thousand feet alcove sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest - 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the e»8t4"ru 
wateT-shed where they are led into the riv.^r 
1 Vaigal. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level 15,060 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature ta flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led acrasa the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in its 
way weU over 100, GOO acres ot land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
Is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, a scheme fur Increasing the 
effective capacity of the lake by lowering the 
water-shed cutting is In progress. The area 
.already under irrigation in the M.adras Presi- 
dency total about 7.5 million acres. Of fkis 
over's million acres are served by i^etty irrlgatiun 
Works numliering about 36,000, 

Electric Schemes. 

The fir^t stage of t ho Pykana Hydro- Electric 
project which was muler 'construction b>®the 
Govenmient of Madras has now bvc'U completed 
and is in opciratiun from 1st April 1033. It 
consists ill utilising a fall of over S.tKK) ft. in 
tlio Pykara river as it dtscends the Xilgiris 
Plateau for the generation of eieedrical energy 
and its transmissUm for supply to th(‘ mdghbour- 
Ing districts, vis,, the Nllgiris, L!oiml»atore, 
Salem and TricMnopuly. The Glen Morgan 
scheme started in 192S with the object of 
supplying power to the main constnictiou works 
of the Pykara project 1ms now been merged 
with it. In its present completed form the 
project consists of the main power house at 
Singara with an installed plant capacity of 
33,000 B.H.P. and the transformer station, 
the receiving station at CoimMtore, 7 other 
sub-stations, 49 miles of 66 K.V. line, 58 miles 
of 22 K.V. Tower line and 130 miles of 22 
K.V. pole line. The booked cost upto Slst 
March 1033 against an original estimate of 
Ks. 1,88,36,640 Is Bs. 1,07,13,580 and the revised 
estimates for 1983-34 include an expenditure 
of Ea.1,65,600. The revenue anticipated during 
1033-34 is about Rs. 4 lakhs against an estimated 
revenue of Rs. 3,38,160. The following places 
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receivo supply from tho Tykara. Projeot at 
prcftont • — 

The towns of Ootaoainund, Ponnoitr, Metliupa- 
IaIyara,Karjumidai, Pollaclil, 1’inippur, Ananashi, 
Btevaul, Brodo, Salem, siml I'lil^hat, boHides the 
tea fHtates of l)e\erkhola. Prospect, Parksido, 
Ibex and !NonHueli, liliavani and (Jlendale in 
the Nilglris District and Kallaynr, Akkuiualois, 
Karinialal, Tcllniaalia, uml Puehinalains in the 
Anamalaia. 

The Ooveniinetit of IMadrus have also a 
proposal under consideration to start a Uydro- 
JUlcetric Seliomc at Mettur about wlilch they 
are awaiting a report from their Chief Kncineer 
for Klectrlelty. 

Co-operation. 

On aeconnt of the contimKnl general economic 
depressions, ovt-rdnes In SocaeticH showed a 
further small inereaso during the year 1932-33. 
Por Tuuinly tlu' rt^ason tliere. was a large 

fall in the umoimt of loans di.seusscd by societies. 
The result was t lie uccmuulat ion of large amounts 
of surplus which In Central Banks amounted 
to more than a <‘rore of rnia'cs. With a view to 
rwlindng the surplus, the (Jo\cnnuent have 
since directed that (linitral Itanks should restrict 
their borrowings and return deposits made, 
if possible. The attention of tin* department 
was ])ri!d for the last ftw years more to the 
consolidation of CKisting societies than to the 
expansion of the movement. Only 107 societies 
were registered during the ycaras against 127,320 
and 534 in the previous three years, whereas 
the number of societies whoso registration was 
eanceilwl rose to 601 from 629 in the preceding 

ar. Under the scheme of subvention to Central 
lianks for carrying on rectification and consolida- 
tion work, the Provincial Bank paid Ba. 86,624 
to 27 Central Banks which in their turn spent 
Es. 84,817 on the work. In the previous year 
a total sum of Bs, 1,43,390 including the Provin- 
cial Banks* subvention was spent hy the Central 
Tianks for the purpose. The progress in rcctiflca- 
tfon la however slow as complete rectification 
is aimed at. The Sonth India Co-operative 
Insurance Society started in March 1932 was 
able to do sattefaetoiy work during the year. 
The Central Ijand Mortgage Bank which was 
stabbed in 1929 for the purpose of financing 
primary land mortgage Bank by floating doben- 
tnrea, has now been firmly established and was 
able to declare a profit of Bs. 16,228 for the 
year. 

Social Legislation. 

The Hindu Beligious Endowments Act 
which-hasforifcs object the better administration 
and governance of certain Hindu religious 
endowments came into force early in 1925. 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, educa- 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
they are attached. The Act has been work- 
ing satisfactorily. Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Act it was re-enacted and 
passed into law as Act Ko. 11 of 1927. The 
new Act came into force on 8th February 1927. 
Another piece of legislation — a non-offldal 
Bill — which has raised a heated controversy is 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill, which aims to confer, 
iabject to certain conditions, occupancy rights 
on kanom " tenants and actual cultivators of 
tihe soil. As there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the very principles of the Bill, the ' 


s Presidency. 

I Governor withfield his assent and a committee 
I w.as appointed to go into the matter thoroughly 
j and its findings were submitted and the 
1 same were published with a view to receive 
' objections and suggestions. “ The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were placed before a 
' Bound Table Conference consisting of the 
I representatives of the Jenmies, Tenants and of 
I the Government. The objections and sugges- 
j tions made by the representatives at the 
I Conference were carefully considered by the 
, Government and the Government re-drafted 
the Bill and introduced it in the Council on 
6th August 1929. The Bill was passed by the 
Council on 15th October 1929. His Excellency 
the Governor was of opinion that changes were 
expedient in respect of certain clauses of the 
Bill passed by the Council and accordingly 
returned parts of the Bill to the Legislative 
Council, under Section 81-A (1) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, for reconsideration." The 
Bill was finally passed by the Legislative Council 
on the 1st March 1930, and received the assent 
of His Excellency the Governor on the 28th 
March 1930. The assent of His Excellency the 
Governor-General was given on the 18th 
November 1930, and the Act' came into force 
on the l.st Dccemi)er 1030. ^ Noteworthy 
amongst other efforts at legislation for 
social reform was the non-official resolution 
passed by the Council recommending to Govern- 
ment to undertake legislation or to recommend 
the Government of India to do so to put a 
stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples which has 
generally resulted in exposing them to im- 
moral purposes under the pretext of caste. 
Mrs. Muthulakshmi Beddi, Ex-Depnty Bresi- 
dent of the Legislative Council, introduced a hill 
in the Legislative Council on 5th September 
1928 so an to enfranchise or free the lands held 
by Inam-holding Devadasis on condition of 
service in Hindu temples from such condition. 
The bill was passed into law on 1st February 
1929. The Act received the assent of the 
Governor on 12th April 1929 and of the Gover- 
nor-General on 13th May 1929. Buies have 
been framed to give effect to the provisions 
of the Act and the enfranchisement of Devadasi 
inams is now in progress. On 24th January 
1980 Mrs. Muthulakshmi Beddi introduced 
another hill in the Legislative Council with the 
object of putting an end to the dedication of 
young women and girls not only among inam- 
holding Devadasis but among Devadasis as a 
whole. The bill was discussed in the Coim oil and 
circulated to elicit opinion. As in the meantime 
Mrs. Muthulakshmi Beddi resigned her member- 
ship in the Council, the bill was not proceeded 
with. Subsequently, the Council also dissolved 
and fhe bill lapsed. A bill for the suppression of 
brothels and of traffic in women and girls was 
introduced in the Council by Mr. K. B, Venkata- 
mna Ayyar on 5th September 1928 and was 
passed into law on 31st January 1980. The 
Act received the assent of the Governor on 24th 
February 1980 and of the Governor- General on 
28th March 1980. It could not however be 
brought into force immediately owing to certain 
practical difficulties. To obviate these difificful- 
ties, an amending Act was passed by the L^i^- 
tive Council on 30th October 1931 and reprised 
the assent of the Governor on 3rd Dooemh^ 
1931 apd of the Govemor-Gopera,! op 25^ 
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l^cember 1931 The ameiAing act enables 
the Local Government to bring the Act into 
force in selected areas and to extend it gradually 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring into force such of its provisions as may 
be practicable in any particular area. The 
Act, excepting sections 6, 7, 8 and 16, was 
accordingly brought into force in the City of 
Madras and its environs within a distance of 
ten miles from the limits of the City with eflfect 
from 1st April 1932 and in the Mnniciiiallties 
of Trichinopoly, Srirangam and Madura and their 
environs within a distance of 5 miles from the 
limits of those Municipalities with effect from 
1st January 1933. The Act except sections 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 10 has also been brought into force 
with effect from 1st October 1933 in the Munici- 
palities of Bezwada, Calicut, Coconada, Rajah- 
mundry, Tanjore, Vizagapatam, Coimbatore and 
Erode and their environs within a distance 
of 5 miles from the limits of the Municlialities. 
It was also resolved to ask Government to fix as 
their goal total prohibition of drink in the presi- 
dency within 20 years. In pursuance of this 
resolution and of the recommendations of the 
Excise Advisory Committee thereon. Govern- 
ment in 1929 sanctioned a scheme of propaganda 
against the us^of alcoholic liquors and intoxi cat- 

the work carried on h7 the Central propagand"a 
Board Temperance Publicity Committee and 
the District Propaganda Committees had to be 
discontinued from August 1931. The Provisions 
of the Mussalman Wakf, Act, 1928 (India Act 


XLII of 1923) were hmuglit into furcp In this 
Presidency on Ist January 1932. 'i'hi'i Act 
makes provlgion for the better manacenu'ut ol 
Mussalman Wakf properties and for ensuring 
the maintenance and publication of proper 
accounts in respect of sucli properties. 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief JUbtice and 
thirteen puisne j udges . The existinglaw provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judg^. ror 
the administration of criminal ju«Uce there are 
29 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy . l nen 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice Is carrM ob 
by 26 jDlstrlct Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
Judges and 145 DIstGct Munsiflfs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and Small 
Court consisting of a Chief J udge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 7- 
persons. The Police department H nmler an 
Inspector-General who has four 
four ranges of the Presidency, » 
dent being stationed at each District. i w 
sanctioned strength of the permanent police 
force is about 28.2CK 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Heads op Accounts. 


Revenue. 

II. — Taxes on Income 
V. — Land Revenue 

VI. Excise 

VII. — Stamps 
VIII. — Porest 

IXj — R egistration .. 

XIII. — Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Bxalnage Works for 
wWch Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Gross receipt 


XTVv 


. — Irrigation, Navigation 
Btabankment and 
Brainage Works for 
which ho Capital 
Accounts are kept. , 


iiOltr— Interest . , , , 

XW—AdMnisteation. of 
Jilstieh 


Budget 

Eatimates, 

1933-84. 


Heads op Acoounts. 


7,68,05,400 

4,48,85,800 

2.37,42,000 

45,79,900 

84,12,600 


5,79,900 


2,13,100 

3a,66,8tK| 

14,9t,W() 


Expenditure. 

5— Land Revenue 

6— -Excise 

7— Stamps 

S—Eoresb .. .. •• 

8A— Forest Capital outlay 
charged to Revenue . . 

9— RefiS:^ti(m 

15— Irrigation-— Other Revenue 
Expenditure Haanced 
from Ordinary Reve- 
nue 

Xin— Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
whMi Oai^tal Jkn- 
ooonts are k»pt — 
Working B3roe®»e8 - . 

36__Ck)inBfec«catl« of ftPigattoa, 
Navigatlou, fmtok- 
ment and Drahiage 
W(Kks .. -- 

19— Ihetei^ on Ordihaiy Debt 

SOI— Imiefeston ofear OWtoloas 
.2l— Reduio^ou or Avoidance 
.. - 


Budget 

EstlmateB 

1933-34. 


19,^400 

84,73,600 

6,69,100 

36,30,300 

2,72.800 
29,14, TW 


45.34J»0 


44,71,100' 


24,04,100 

7*,3T.OOO 

10,100 

25.55.000 
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Heads oi accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1933-34. 

HEADS Of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1 1933-34. 


Rs. 

EXI*ENDITUKE — contd. 

Rs. 

XVIII,— -Jaik and Convict 


22 — General Administration . . 

2,78,19,700 

Settlements 

6,14,400 

24 — Administration of Justice. 

90,25,400 

XIX.— Polico 

5,G2,500 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

25,00,200 

XX. — Ports and Pilotacje . . 

26— Police 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

1,64,64,000 

15,900 

XXL — Edneatiun 

8,34,000 

30 — Scientific Departments . . 

1,8(5,700 

XXII.— Medical 

8,20,500 

XXXA — Hydro-Electric Schemes 
Working Expenses 

5,53,000 

XXilL — Piildic Heallli 

1,57, .500 

31 — ^Education . . 

2,54,14,000 

XXIV — Am'ioultnro 

4,08,400 

32— Medical 

89,42,200 

XXY.— Industries 

5,00,000 

33 — ^Public Health 

29,60,600 

38,98,700 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous De- 

34 — Agriculture 

purtiueuts 

49,29,300 

35 — Industries 

15,86,800 

XXX,— Civil Works 

28,11,900 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments 
41— Civil Works 

41B — Capital expenditure on 

53,13,000 

1,77,79,000 

XXXA. — Hjdro-Kle(*trio Scluv 
mes — Cross 

Hydro Electric Schemes 
met from revenues . . 

35,77,500 

Kwt'eijits 

4,00,000 

43 — Famine 

3,00,000 

XXXIL— Transfor.s I'roui Famiiu 
Iteliel Fund 

45 — Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions .. 

76,23,700 

XXXIII. — Eet'oipt.s in aid of 
Supuiannuatiiin .. 

2,72,000 

45A — Commuted value of pen- 
sions financed from 
ordinary Be v enues . . 

8,01,000 

XXXIV — Stationery and Print* 


46 — Stationery and Printing . . 

47 — Miscellaneous 

22,05,400 

4,40,200 

ing 

3,21,000 

Total — Expenditure 


XXXV— Miscellaneous 

9,70,000 

Charged to Revenue. . 

17,22,63,000 

(a) Total — Revenue 

17,26.71.300 i 

Disbuesements. 
Expenditure (from Statement B.) 

17,22,03,000 

Receipts. 


Excess of Expenditure over 

I Revenue 

— 

Revenue (from Statement A) . . 

17,26,71,300 

52A — Capital outlay on Forests. 


Evcess of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture 

4,08,300 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 


Loans and advances by Provincial 
Uovernment 

42,32,800 

Works 

56C — Capital outlay on Indus- 
trial Development 

36,41,800 

1,58,200 

w> 

Advances from tlie Provincial 

1 58— Capital outlay on Hydro- 
Electric Schemes 

4,29,800 

Loans Fund, Gorernment of 
India 


I 60 — Civil Works— not charged 
to Revenue 

iruspense 

41,04,200 , 

1 60B — Payment of commuted 

1 value of Pensions 


Subventions from Central Road 


Total 

42,31,500 

Develop merit Account . . 

Civil Deposits 

13,50,000 

1,31,800 ! 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Government 

49,17,100 

Depredation Funds 

1,64,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India . . 

25,65,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

2,60,700 I 

Suspense 

Subventions from Central Road 

41,04,200 

Appropriations for Reduction or 

j Development Account. . 

Civil Deposits 

! 19,91,700 

1,32,600 

Avoidance of Debt 

25,55,000 

Depreciation Funds 

97,400 

Total— Receipts . . 

Opening/ Famine Relief Fund .. 
Bala ace\General Balan ces 

18,54,69,800 

57,94,261 

3,34,02,462 

Famine Relief Fund 

! Total — Disbursements . . 

Clo.sing f Famine Relief Fund . . 

19,02,92,500 

60,64,961 

Grand Total 

22,46,60,523 

Balance 1 General Balances . . 

Grand Total 

2,88,19,662 

22,46.66.523 
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i'he Madras Presidency. 


Governor. 

His Excellency ^ Lt.-Col. the Right Hon. Sir 
George Frederick Stanley, p.c., q.c.i.e., c.m.g. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary , A.D. Crombie, l.c.s. 

Military Secy., Lt.-Col. S. E. L. Baddelcy, 

Surgeon, Major .0. P. Johnstone, C.I.E., O.B.E., 
R.A..M.C. (Ectd.) 

Aidcs-de-Camp, Capt. Gosclion, Capt. T. R. I). 
Batt, Capt. R. S. Wright and Capt. E. F. 
Gosling. 

Indian Aide-de^Camp, Eisaldar Sher Bahadur 
Khan. 

Commandant, E. E. the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt. H. C. Mostyn-Owen. 


Members of Council, 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman 
Sahib Bahadur, k.c.i.e. 

The Hon. Sir Kurina Venkata Reddi, Kt. 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, k.c.i.e., C.S.I., 
C.B.E., V.D., l.c.s. 

The Hon. Sir Hopetoun Stokes, k.o.i.b., c.s.i., 

l.c.s. 


Ministers. 

The Hon. the Raja of Bobbili (Local Self -Govern- I 
ment, Medical, Public Health, Religions and 
Charitable Endownents). 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan, Agriculture. 
Co-operative Societies, Public Works and 
Registration.) 

The Hon. Hiwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami 
Reddiar (Education, Fisheries, Industries and 
Excise.) 


Misceelanioes Appoiktmihts. 

JJirrHor of Public In,^friicttoi}. JJnbcrt 
<Jrip\e, M.A., (on leu MO. W. E.Uraui fcimith 

M.A. (offg.) 

Inspector-General of Police, C. E. Cunnlngliam, 

C.S.I. 

Surgeon-General, Lt.-Col. R.G.G. Cioly, 

Director of Puhhc Hmlth, lunt.-rol. A. J, If. 
Russell, r.c.E., m.a., m.p., i» iml, i.m,-. 
(on other duty!. Liont -Cnl. J. R, Ih Webb, 

0. B.E., I.M.S. (Ofiiriutiucrb 

Accountant-General, L. B. Ward. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel G. W. 
Maconachie, i.M.S, 

Postmaster-General, C. t», Rac o.b.e. 

Collector of Customs, C. Pl. Watkins, C.I.e. 

Commissioner of Ercise, E. F. Thomas, c.Li:., 

1. c.s. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rao Bahadur 
B. V. Sri Hari Rao Xayudu. 

Director, Eodaikanal and Madras Observab ries, 
T. Royds, D. sc.; A. L. Xarajan, ji.A., b. sc. 

SupAt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr. F« 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriculture, S. V. Rauiiimurtl, l.c.h- 
Director of InduHtrics, V. Raiuakri^hiiii, l.C.S. 
Director of Fisheries, Dr. B. Sundara Raj. 

Chief Conservator of Fore.sts. — A. Winihush, i.F 

I Director of Veterinary Services, P. T. Saunders, 

I O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., J.V.S. 


Presidents and Governors of Fqrt 
St. George in Madras. 


SEOBETARIES 10 GOVERNMENT. 

Chief Secretary, G. T. H. Bracken, C.i.e , I.O.S, 
Secretary, Finance Department, H. M. Hood,i.c.s. 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
E. Conran Smith, C.I.E., LC.S. 

Secretary, Public Worhs and Labour Departments, 
Biwan Baliadur K. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 

Secretary, Development Department, C. A. 
Henderson, i.o.s. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, J. A. Thome, 
C.I.E., LC.S. 

Seeredary, Law and, Education Department, 
Biwan Bahadur V. N. Vlshwanatha Rao. 

Additional Sectary, Public Department, G. T. 
Boag, C.I.E., LC.S, 


William Gyllord 16S4 

Ellhu Yale 16S7 

Nathaniel Higginson .* .. .. 1692 

Thomas Pitt 1698 

Gulston Addison 1709 

Bied at Madras, 17 Oct,, 1709. 

Edmund Moiitag;ue (Aelmg) .* •« 1707 

William Fraser t Acting) ,1704 

Edward Harrison .. 1719 

Joseph eScUet .. .. •• •* 17'IU 

Francis Hastings (Acting) .. •• 1720 
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Nathaniel Elwick 1721 

James Macrae .. 1726 

George Morton PHc 1730 

lUchard Benyon .. .. .. 1735 

Nicholas Morse 1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer .. 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Pigot 1755 

Robert Palk 1703 

Charles Bourehier 1767 

Josias DuPre .. 1770 

Mexanaer Wynch 1773 

Lord rigot (Suspended) 1775 

George Stratton * 1770 

John Whitehill .. .. .. 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. . . . , 1778 

JohnWhitehill {Acting) 1780 

Charles Smith {Aditxg) 1780 

Lord Macartney^ e.b 1781 


Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney* k.b 1785 

Alexander Davidson (-dtJiinffJ .. 1785 

Hafoi-Oeneral Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B, 1786 

John HoUond (J,<J^^ng) 1789 

Edward J, Hollond (Acting) . . . . 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. • . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting),, 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck . . 1803 
William Petrie (Acting) . . . . . . 1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlovr, Bart.; k.b. . , 180V 

Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

The Right Eon, Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.O.B. Hied 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) , , 1827 


Stephen Rumbold XiUshington . . . . 1822 

Lieat.-General Sir Frederick Adam, k.c.b. 1832 
Geoi^e Edward Russell (Acting) , . . . 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, a.o.H., P.0 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottinger, Bart., g.c.b. 

Daniel Eliott (ulciinflr) .. .. .. 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.C.B. . . 1859 

WUliam Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . 1860 

S.r Henry George Ward, G.n.M.G. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, k.c.b. . . 1861 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 
1863 to.l864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting)., .. 1863 

Lord Napier of Meichistoun.Kt. (a) .. 1866 


(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872.) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., c.i.b. 1872 
(Acting) 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Bose Robinson, K.c.s.l. 1875 
ding). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1875 
G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, p.o., c.i.e . , 1880 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston, C.S.I. (Acting) . . 1881 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, G.c.s.i., 1881 
O.I.E. 

The Right Hon- Robert Bourke, P.o. . . 1886 
Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Garatln; c.8.i. (Acting) 1890 

Baron Wenlock, Q.o.S.r., G.O-I.e., k.c.b. . . 1891 

Sir Arthur Ellbank Havelock, G.O.M.Q. .. 1896 

Baron Ampthill, g.c.s.i., g.o.i.e., k.o.b. . . 1900 
Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
19C4. 
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Sir James Tiiomson, K.c.s.l. (Acting) . . 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.C.S.l. (-ddinj) 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.c.s.r., g.c.i.t:., 

K.C.Sf.U. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 
Bart., G.C.S.I., Q.C.l.E., E.C.M.G. (6) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 

Six Murray Hammlck, k.c.s,i., c.i.e. 
(Acting). 

itipht Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., Q.c.s.i., 

G.CJ.E. 

Baron Willingdon G.c.s.i., g.c.vi.g., 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E. (C) 


1901 j Sir Alexander fanlew, k.c.s.l ( Acting ). . 1 919 
190f : Sir Cliarles Todhunter, k.c.s.l { Acting) . . 1 924 
1906 jLord Goschen, r.c., fi.r.s.i., u.c.!.!:., c.b.E. 1924 
i fAdiny Viceroy ami Governor-General 1929.1 


j Sir Xorman Marjori! tanks, K.c.^.r., K.c.i.E, 
(Actbhj) ..1929 

Lieut. -Col. the Right H on ’fcle Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, I'.c., G.c.i.E., c.m.o. 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
j^gjo. of Ettrlefc. 

j (6) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carml- 
I chae! of Skirling, 

((') Afterwards liarl of Willingdon. 


THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Pkesideni : 

The Eon. Mr. B. Eamachandra Eeddi. 

Deputy President ; 

Eao Bahadur G. Jagannadha Eaju. 

T.— MEMBERS OP THE EXECUTIVE COUNCII . 

Ex-Offlcio. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Mohamed The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, K.c.i.E, 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, k.c.i.e. c.s.l, c.b.e,, v.d„ i. c. s. 

The Hon. Sir Venkata Kurnia Eeddi, Kt. The Hon. Mr. H. G. Stokes, c.s.l., c. I.E. 

i.e.s. 

II.— Elected Members, 
la) Afinisters. 

The Hon. The Kaja of Bobbili. The Hon. Diwan Bahadnr S. Kumaraiwarnl 

The Hon. Mr, P. T. Eajan. Keddiyar. 


(b) Elected, Members. 


Abdul Hameed Khan Sahib Bahadur. 
Moulvi Hafeez Anumanthakudi Mustapha 
Ahmed Mecraii Sahib Bahadur. 

Rao Sahib A. S. Alagannan CJhetti. 

S. A. A. Annamalai Chettiyar. 

H. B. Ari Gowder. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai Pillai. 
Basheer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Bahadur. 

P. Bayappa Eeddi. 

S- M. K. Beyabani Sahib Bahadur. 

Frank Birley. 

J. A. Davis, 

Eaja Velugoti Sarvagnya KumarakrMina 
Yachendra Bahadur Vara Kumara, Eaja 
of Venkatagiri. 

J. Kuppuswami Choudari. 

W. W. Ladden. 

E. Madanagopal Hayudu. 

4 


Lieut.-Colonel Sri EajaVelugotl Sir Go\?nda 
Krishna Yachendra Vara Bahadur, 
K r.T.r., Maharaja of Venkatagiri. 
Mahboob All Baig Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Mahmud Schamnad Sahib 
Bahadur. 

M. A. Manikkavelu Kayakar. 

Divgan Bahadur B. Muniswami Nayudu. 

K. M. Duraiswaml Eeddiyar. 

Diwan Bahadur S. Ellappa Chettiyar. 

Diwan Bahadur M. GopalaswamiMudaiiyar 
A. Harischandradu Nayudu. 

C. Indraiah. 

Eao Sahib C. Jayarana Kayudu. 

K. Kesaya Eamanmrthi Nayudu. 

Khan Bahadur P. Khalif-ul-lah Saliib 
Bahadur. 

Eai Sahib C. Kolanda Eeddi. 

G. Lakshmana Eeddi. 
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The Madras Legislative Council. 


elected Members — (co/ilje.) 


K. Koti Eeddi. 

W. K. M. Langley. 

Khan Bahadur T. M.MoiUuo Sahih Bahadur 
P. C. Moses. 

K. P. V. S. Muhammad Mecra Eavutta- 
Bahadiir. 

Dhvan Bahadur A. M. M. Murugarpa 
Chettiyar. 

M. A. Muthiah Chettiyar. 

Eiio Bahadur P. C. Muthu Chettij’ar. 

K. A, Eachiyappa Gounder. 

A. PL K. V. Eadimuthu Pillai. 

Eal Bahadur E. Nallatainbi Sarkarai Manra- 
diyar. 

T. Narasa Eeddi. 

Eao Sahib D. V. Earasimhaswami. 

V. P. Earayanan Karnbiyar. 

Eao Bahadur T. M. EarayanaRwami Pillai. 
Eao Bahadur C. Nutesa Mudaliyar. 

E. M. Palat. 

Eao Bahadur A. T. Panairselvam. 

C. E. Parthasarathi Ayyangar. 

Srlraan M. G. Patiiaik Mahasayo. 

Eao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. 

K. Pattabhiramayya. 

B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur. 

Eaja Sri Eamachandra Marda Eaja Dec 
Garu, Eaja of Kalilkote. 

Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapathi 
Earayana Deo, Eaja of Parlakimcdi. 

P. K. Eamachandra Padayaehi. 

A. Eamakrishna Eeddi. 

Eao Bahadur T. A. Eamalingam Chettiyar. 
K. P. Eaman Menon. 

T. S. Eamnswaml Ayyar. 

V. M. Earaaswami Mudaliyar. 

A. Kauganatha Mudaliyar. 


G. Eangaiiatha Mudaliyar. 

M. D. T. Kangauatha Mudaliyar. 

M. B. Eangaswanii Eeddi. 

Biwan Bahadur C. S. Eatnasahapath 
Mudalivar. 

Sami Venkatachalam Chetti. 

P. Y. Krishiiiah C'howduri. 

B. P. Sesha Eeddi. 

A. B. Shetty. 

Gade, Simliachalam Garu. 

K, Singara Ajyangar. 

K. S. Sivasuhrahmanya Ayyut. 

M. S. Sreshta. 

T. C, Srinivasa Ajyangar. 

Dr. P. Subharayan. 

U. C. Subrahmania Bhatt. 

T. Suiidara Eao Eayudu. 

Khan Sahib, Syed Tajudin Sahib Bahadur. 
Thomas Daniel. 

M. Vcdaeliala Mudaliyar. 

K. E. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

P. Peddl Euju. 

Eao Bahadur E. K. Venugopal Eayudu. 
Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur. 
Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur. 

T. V. K. Kama Eaja Pandia Eayakar, 
Zamindar of Bodinayakanur. 

Shri Vyrichcrla Earayana Gajapati Eaju, 
Zamindar of Chemudu. 

Eaja Jaga Veera Eama Kumara Venkates- 
wara Efctappa Eayakar Ayyan, Zamindar 
ot Ettayapuram. 

K. C. M. Venkatachala Eeddiyar, Zamindar 
of Minampalii. 

Mirzapurara Eajagaru alias Yenkataramay- 
ya Appa Eao Bahadut Garu, Zamindar 
ot Mirzapuram. 

W. 0. Wright. 


Eominated Members. 


Mrs. K. Alaraeluinanga Thayarammal. 

V. T. Arasn. 

C. Basu Dov. 

A. V. Bhanoji Eao. 

M. Devadason. 

Eao Sahib V. Dharmalingam Pillai. 

E. Foulkes. 

H. M. Hood, LC.s. 

H. M. Jagannatham. 

Eao Bahadur D. Krishnamurthi. 

G. Krishnan. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Alladi Krishnaswami 
Ayyar, Kt. 

Madhiisoodhanan ThangaL 

Eao Sahib V. I. Muniswarai Pillai 

Dewan Bahadur N. Gopala-iwaini Ayyangar, 


Subadar-Major S. A.Hanjappa Bahadur. 

G. E. Premayya. 

P. V. Eajagopala Pillai. 

Lao Sahib Pandit Ganala Eamamurti. 

Etio Sahib E. Siva Eaj. 

E. Conran Smith, i.C.S. 

W. P. A. Soundara Pandian, 

Eao Bahadur E. Srinivasan. 

G. Sriramulu. 

Eao Sahib P. Subrahmaniam Clietti. 

A. S. Swami Sahajanandham. 

J. A. Thome, i.C.s. 

V. G. Vasudeva Pillai. 

Eao Bahadur V. .IE. Elswanatha Eao, 
Zamindar of Kirlampudi. 


Special Members. 


Diwan Bahadur M. Eauiartliamlra Eao. W. Erlam Smith, m.a., i.e.s. 

J. F. Hail, I.O.Sj K. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar. 
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The Bengal 


The Presidenry of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district nf Darjeeling 
which were formerly administered by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bengal, and the Bajshahi, 
Dacca and Ghittagong divisions w’hich by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Tdeutenant- , 
Governor of Eastern Beng.al and Assam. The ' 
area of the Presidency is 82,9,55 square miles, i 
and it possesses a population of 51,087,S38 ' 
persons ; included within this area are the two 
Indian States of Cooch Behar and Tripura, 
which are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor 
of Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General of India for these States. 
The area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles. Bengal comprises the lower valleys and 
(leltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and in 
the main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern portion by innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Himalavan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Darjeeling 
and .Talpaiguri and on the south-east the hills in 
I'ripura and Chittagong, while on the west the 
Chota Nagpur plateau is continued by an un- 
d\ilating tract running through the western 

S irtlons of Midnapur, Bankura, Burdwan and 
irblium. The general range of the country 
however is very low, and a great fertile plain 
extends southward from .Talpaiguri to the forests 
and swamps known as the Sunderbans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of theinhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54.44 per cent, are MahomMans • and 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions 
embrace all but 2.09 per cent, of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Aniinists combined, 
number 1,043,049. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3. 7 per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
people number 159.854 and Nepali is the tongue 
of 134,147 persons principally resident in the 
Darjeeling and Talpaiguri districts. The great 
majority of the speakers of the Munda languages 
are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

IjQdastries. 

According to the returns of the census of 1931 
10,598,384 persons or 20.7 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agricmlture, and of these 6,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers. 
The arm under jute in 1933 Is estimated at 
2,168,700 acres against 1,845,700 in 1932. 

is Idle most important riee-produdng 
arm in Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to Its production . Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the 
area devoted to the last named in 1932-38 
being 1,045,900 acres. Sugar is produced both 
from the sugar-cane and from ure date-palm, 


Presidency. 


and tuhaceo is grown for local consumption in 
nciuly c\cry dLtri(‘t<»f Bengal. The area under 
tea in 19.31 was 2tl7,(>t)n acres. There were 
393 plantations employing a daily average of 
184,530 permanent and 7,410 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade.— Agriculture is 
the principal indimtry of B.mgal. In addition 
to this there are the juti* mill industrv, the tea 
indu-try (caulimal to the districts of .lalpaiguri 
inelnding the Donars and Darjeeling), and the 
coal mining industrv. The jute mills in and 
around Calcutta and in thi* trijiarian tracts of 
the districts of Howrah and Hooghlv constitute 
the priiudpal manufacturing hulustry of the 
Presidency. 

There was no Improvement in the jntc trade 
of Bengal (which began to decline since the yf'ar 
1928-29) due m.aiuly to the low prices prevailing 
during the year. 

General. — Tin wnrl<i-widi* ec(uiomic depres- 
sion 0 (niple<l with the iiist.ability of Ciutain 
} foreigii exehanae enntinned to alfect the normal 
coursi* of tin trade of this proviiuv during tho 
ytmr 1932-,j3, and the total value f>f private 
merchamlDe was tht' lowest for tin' last thirty 
years. Exports ivcre haniD’red by the low 
prices nlfercd for raw matiudals and ngriiailtural 
produce, and by tariff barriers which havo bt*en 
•aised in many countries. 

The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foreign 
countries and other Indian ports declined 
rom lls.l,.32,73crores in 1931-32 to Ra. 1,22.99 
*rorea during the year 1932-33. This dcclino 
was due mainly to the heavy fall under foreign 
exports, which receded from Rs. 65,14 crores 
in 1931-32 to Rs. 56. 43 emres. Poreign imports 
alone showed slight improvement, vlss,, from 
Rs. 35.48 crores to Its. ,35.83 crores. In the 
coasting trade there was a general falling off ; 
the imports declining from Rs. 19.74 crores 
to Rs. 18.90 crores, and exports from Rb. 35 
crores to 11 .82 crores. 

Imports. — The import of liquors of all des- 
cription declined from 1,591,815 gallons valued 
at Rs. 66.71 lakhs to 1,569,718 gallons valued 
at Rs. 63.72 lakhs. Due to high protectiye 
duties imports of sugar exintinued to be on the 
decline, the total quantity coming in amounted 
to 118,150 tons value at Rs, 1.22 lakhs as 
against 196,640 tons valued at Rs. 1.89 lakhs. 
The total quantity of salt Imported during ttie 
year from all sources rose from 472,11 tons 
valued at Rs. 108 . 66 lakhs in 1931-32 to 528,802 
tons valued at Rs. 121.53 lakhs. 

The total qnanity of tobacco imported during 
the year rose from 1,895,772 lbs. valued at 
Rs. 39.20 lakhs to 8,269,840 lbs. valued at 
Rs. 43.75 lakhs. This improvement of th© 
trade was due to the increase in the iittpiorts 
of unmanufactured tobacco, which rose 
1,114,252 lbs. to 2,948,248 lbs. The import 
of manufactured tobacco (including dgew 
cigarettes) recoded from 781,620 lbs. 
atits. 11.93 lakhs to 321,59® Ibe. valipl 
Rs, 11,93 lakhs. Most of the 
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Rs. 11 . 93 lakhs. Most of the unmanufactured 
tobacco came from the United States of 
America, and the cigarefte.s and pijje tobacco 
from the United Kingdom, 

Tlie total quantity of mineral oils iini)ortcd 
during tile year declined from 1S3,47S,479 
gallons value<l at Us. 7,19.22 lakhs in l‘.):il-32 
to 105,752,401 gallons at Rs. 5,62.05 lakhs. 
Of this total decrtnise of 17,726,018 gallons, 
kerosene alone was responsible for 13,491,558 
gallons. Imimrts of ix’trol also declined by 
4| million gallons and fuel oil by over a million 
gallons. Imports from Burma remained cons-j 
tant. The share of the United States o i America 
fell most. 

The motor vehicles trade continued its down- 
ward course. The number of vehicles imported 
during the year was, motor cars, 1,618 ; motor 
cycles 202, motor omnibuses, vans and lurries 
187, as against 1,783 ; 285 ; and 439 respectively 
in the previous year. The total value of all 
kinds dropped from Rs. 66.49 lakhs to Rs. 54.80 
laklis. Imports of tyres and tubes also showed 
a similar decline both in value and qirantity. 
Most of the motor cars and motor cycles came 
from the United Kingdom, whose share in the 
trade improved considerably at the expense of 
the United States of America. 

During the year under report there was some 
improvement in the imports of durgs, medicines 
and chemicals, and also in those of glassware 
and earthernware, the value of the former rising 
from Rs. 1,02.75 lakhs to Rs. 1,07.13 lakhs, 
and that the latter from Rs. 41.12 lakhs to 
Rs. 42.56 lakhs. 

Imports of machinery and millwork improved 
in value from Rs. 3,11 lakhs to Bs. 3.81 lakhs. 
The progress of the indigenous sugar industry 
is reflected in the large increase in the import 
of sugar machinery, which was valued at 
Ra. 1,31.5 lakhs compared with Rs. 27,6 lakhs 
in 1981-82. Imports of tea machinery also 
improved from Rs. 5.9 lakhs to Rs, 11.9 lakhs. 
About 72 pc*r cent of the total imports were 
of ^British manufacture, the balance supplied 
by Germany, the United States of America 
and Belgium. 

The total quantity of iron and steel goods 
imported during the year rose from 102,038 tons 
to 102,833 tons but the value dropped from 
Rs. 178.00 lakhs tolls. 163.58 lakhs. This 
improvement was due to larger imports of non- 
protected goods of iron manufacture. The 
figures for protected and non-protected goods 
were 65,295 tons valued at Bs. 86.82 lakhs, 
and 47,538 tons valued at Rs. 76.76 lakhs 
respectively. Metals and ores other than 
iron and steel recorded the highest quantity 
imported since 1927-28, viz., 519,847 tons, but 
their value was just about the lowest figures 
recorded since that year, viz. Rs. 140,43 lakhs 
as against Rs. 98.62 lakhs in 1931-32. The 
United Kingdom had, as usual, the biggest 
share in this trade. 

Imports of paper improved from 526,097 ewts, 
valued at Rs. 62.36 to 601,943 ewts. valued 
at Bs. 68.86 lakhs. The trade in pasteboard, 
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etc., also impr(^ve considerably, the quantity 
rising from 69,683 ewts. to 129,975 ewts., and 
the value from Rs. 6.80 lakhs to Rs, 12.48 
lakhs. The imports of wood pulp, however, 
declined from 404,996 ewts. valued at Rs. 32.71 
lakhs to 283,3 SI ewts. at Rs. 19 . 75 lakhs. 

The total value of the cotton goods imiiorted 
during the year recorded an improvement of 
Rs. 189.23 'lakhs over the preceding years' 
figure of Rs. 252.32 lakhs. The value.s of the 
more important kinds of cotton goods were 
twists and yarns Rs. 1,10.63 laldis; piece-goods 
B.S. 554.68 lakhs and other cotton fabrics 
Rs. 57 . 24 lakhs, as against the preceding year’s 
figures of R.s. 84.66 lakhs, Rs. 386.70 lakhs, 
and Rs , 51 , 96 lakhs respectively. In quantity, 
twist and yearn showed a distinct improvement 
the figure being 16,018,061 lbs., the highest 
on record since 1927-28. Piece-goods also 
improved from 223,456,174 lbs. to 351,191,868 
lbs. Of this total quantity of piece-goods, 
198,461,127 lbs. were grey ; 60,028,434 lbs. 
white and 92,702,307 lbs. coloured, printed 
or dyed. China was the chief supplier of twist 
and yarn with Japan and the United Kingdom 
coming next to her in order. Japan was the 
chief supplier of every variety of cotton piece- 
goods, except grey bordered dhuties which came 
chiefly from the United Kingdom. 

Dmring the year under report silk and arti- 
ficial silk of the total value of Bs. 60.05 lakhs, 
were imported as against Bs. 48.09 lakhs in the 
year 1931-32. This figure included Bs. 8.10. 
lakhs on account of jnire silk goods, Bs. 6.31 
lakhs imdcr mixed silk and Bs. 35.64 lakhs 
under artificial silk. In all these varieties 
Japan was the principal supplier. The United 
Kingdom came next to Japan in her supply of 
artificial silk. 

The aggregate value of the woollen goods 
impofted during the year under report rose 
from Rs. 30.15 lakhs to Bs. 46.75 lakhs. The 
Improvement was shared by all the principal 
items under this head. The figures for the 
year w^ere braids 7,159 lbs valued at Rs. 16 
lakhs; carpets, ruga and blankets 1,719,306 
lbs. valued at Bs. 12.49 laldis ; hosiery 118,845 
lbs. valued at Bs. 2.40 lakhs ; yarn and knitting 
wool 229,940 lbs. valued at Bs. 4.74 lakhs; 
piece-goods 2,182,518 yds. valued at Bs. 28.60 
lakhs, and shawls 70,514 pieces valued at Bs. 2.48 
lakhs. Fifty per cent of the woollen goods was 
mpplied by Italy, the United Kingdom’s supply 
.'ame next with twenty-five per cent, of the 
total imports. 

Of the articles of minor importance, the 
.irtieles to show improvement in imports, were 
aon-mineral oils from Bs. 44.62 lakhs to Bs. 65.30 
lakhs, hardware by Bs. 10 lakhs, also points, 
lewellcry and precious stones, cycles, dyeing and 
tinning materials, building and engineering 
materials and toilet requisites. The trade in 
Instruments, apparatus and appliances remained 
iteady, but Japan increased her share .of 
electrical goods by Bs. 6 lakhs at the expense of 
the European countries. Imports of stationery, 
wood and timber and soap also maintainjed 
their level of last year. The articles, ehowlpg 
heavy fall in the imports wer^ pro visions itod 
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oilman’s stores ; spices, for which betclniits tons, to 50 tons, hut the value ^Irotiwd from 

from tliP Straits. SpftleilJpnts wpro mainlv rnsivin. ok 'i, a IJOm 


were also slight decreases in the imports of the chief CHstoi’n7*r*7.f“raw'lil(p"*'Vifir 
rubber, tea-ehosts, boots and shoes, books, following next. The fnib-fl State,!, ot \iuerica 
appareland umbrdlas. Tim value of unsm-ifled and the Unit' d Kingdom vveie the Ia‘st cu.domerr, 
articles imported by post fell by Ks. 14.62 lakhs for raw skins, 
to Es, 65.63 lakhs. 


Exports —The total quantity of grains, 
pulses and flour exported during the year under 
report fell below the preceding year’s figure of 
150,849 tons by 526 tons only, but the value 
dropped from Es. 190.24 lakhs to Es. 162,27 
lakhs. TMs decline was attributed to the fall 
in the exports of rice from 123,178 tons valued] 
at Ea. 157.87 lakhs to 120,794 tons valued at] 


tons valued at Es. 2.59 lakhs to 95b tons valued 
at Es. 1.32 lakhs. Exports of pulse, though 
increased in quantity from 24,285 tons to 25,664 1 
tons, dropped in value from Es. 28.87 lakhs to I 
Es. 27.83 lakhs. The export of cereals, other 
than rice, rose both in value and quantity, 
namely, from 1,164 tons valued Es. 91 lakhs in 
1931-32 to 2,915 tons valued at Es, 1.94 lakhs. 
Mauritius was again the biggest purchaser of 
rice. 

Although the exports of tea rose in quantity 
from 294,294,196 lbs. to 323,824,706 lbs., the 
value, due to a fall in prices on account of over 

S roduction, dropped from Es. 1549.80 laklis to 
is. 1253.26 lakhs. The demand from the 
United Kingdom rose from 170,176,247 lbs. to 
190,000,374 lbs. Canada from 14,090,187 lbs. to 
16,676,087 lbs. aird the United States of America 
from 9,608,653 lbs. to 10,915,598 lbs. Imperial 
preference was an important factor in the im- 
proved trade registered with (Canada, but the 
expected response from Australia did not 
materialise, shipments being the lowest recorded 
for many years past. 

The total quantity of coal exported during 
the year dropped from 514,943 tons to 451,564 
tons and the value from Es. 54.47 lakhs to 
Es. 43.68 laklis. The exports of lac also showed 
considerable decline, the total quantity (both 
manufactured and unmanufactured) falling 
from 456,572 tons to 416,588 tons, and the 
total value from Es. 182,68 lakhs to Es.123.81 
lakhs. The United Kingdom, the United Stodes 
of Anaerica, Germany and Japan were again 
the chief customers of Bengal lac, but their 
purchases were considerably below those of 
the previous year. 

The hides and skins trade of Bengal continued 
on the decline. The total quantity exported 
during the year under report was 15,417 tons 
and the value received amounted to Es. 196.95 
lakhs against 19,868 tons and Be. 2^.46 lakhs 
respectively in the previous year. The decline 
was mainly attribute to the fall in the exports 
of raw hides from 10,710 tons valued at Es. 68.77 
lakhs to 8,849 tons valfmd at Es. 48.09 lakhs, 
and raw sldna from 8,544 tenB valued at 
Be, 169.48 lakhs to 6,911 tons valued at 
Es. 143.63 laklis. Trade in enttings of raw 
glides and skhis, however, improved from 48 


Uoiisiderablc detiine was also rci'nrded in 
tile exports of metals and ores, the tignres for 
pie year fj<Miig 483,094 tons valu-’d at Rs. 1,50.04 
, mkhs, as against 610,870 tons valm'd at 
Rs. 200.92 lakhs in 1931-32. This derdine was 
due t(» less exports (»f tiie two principal items 
under this head, cfs., iuanganes<> ore, ami iron 
and steel, the former dropivd from 149,348 tons 
valued at Rs. 42.93 lakhs to 1 37,224 tons valued 
at Es. 37.29 lakhs, and the latter from 451,289 
tons valued at Es. 148.72 lakhs to 329,775 tom 
valued at Rs. 110.02 lakhs. The quantity of 
pig iron ex[K)rte<l during the vear was 218,374 
tous valued at Es, 74.30 laklis as against 350,858 
tons valued at Es, 122,70 lakhs In 1931-32. 
The United Kingdom was again the iwst pur- 
ehast'r of nu-tals and ores itiit hei share of tlie 
mangane.se tra<ie <'ame <lown from 46,967 tons 
valued at Es. 14.22 lakhs in 1931-32 to 37.402 
tons x'alucd at Es. 10.28 lakhs. In manganese 
ore, Japan’s trade expanded truin 5,979 tons 
to .30,508 tons. France also increased her 
demand for manganese from 31,902 tons to 
36,921 tons. 

There was a further setback in the trade in 
mica, the total quantity exported during the 
year was 34,354 ewts valued at Rs. 26 03 lakhs, 
as against 46,108 ewts. valued at Rs. 31.77 
lakhs in 1931-32. Ofthc total quantity exported 
during tlie year under report, black mica 
amounted to 6,467 cwts. valued at Es. 13.58 
lakhs and mica splittings 27,887 ewts. valued 
at Ra. 12.45 lakhs. The major part of tlm 
decline was shared by the Unitod Kingdom and 
the United States of America, wlnwe purchases 
shrank from 18,410 ewts. valued at Rs. 14.93 
lakhs and 12,678 cwth. valm*d at Rs. 7.32 likhs 
in 1931-32 to 13,131 ewts. valued at Es. 12.58 
lakhs and 7,881 (‘wts. valued at Rs. 4.40 lakhs, 
respectively. Germany’s share in the trade, 
however, rose from 3,301 ewts. valued at Es. 1.43 
lakhs to 5,281 ewts. valued at Es. 2,41 lakhs. 
Japan’s share also improved slightly, from 
4,053 ewts. valued at Ea. 2.06 lakhs to 4,268 
ewts. valued at Es. 2.84 lakhs. 

The exports of oil8t*eds, vegi'table oils, and 
oilcakes declined in value from Es. 161.19 lakha 
in the previous year to Es. 107,80 lakhs. The 
total quantity of oilst^eds exported during the 
year was 60,794 tons, valued at Es. 67.79 mkbs 
as against 87,428 tons valued at Es. 107.49 
lakhs in 1931-82. Of this total quantity, oil- 
seeds alone formed 47,159 tons valued at 
52.24 tekha ; caator seeds 3,347 toms vaJaed 
at Ito. 4,62 lakhs as against 10,391 tons valued 
at Es. 13.00 lakhs ; tea seeds, 62 tons valHied 
at Es. .66 lakhs ae wadnst 609 tons val«»d 
Es. 7.36 lakhs, and o&er seeds 236 toM vMwd 
at Eg. .38 lakhs, as a^iut 848 toM ''Mmed at' 
Efi. 1.36 kkhs. Ve^table oils M to* 
qmmtity ol 382.832 piionfi<v«te«d a* 'lu, Ul' 
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lakhs were shipped during the year, ooraparei 
with 437, ‘JIO gallons valued at Es. 7.02 lakh 
in 1931-32. 

Export.^ of raw cotton reeurded a fall frou’ 
4,004 tons valued at Rs. 22.32 lakhs in 1931-3' 
to 3,749 tons valued at Rs. 21.83 lakhs durini 
the year under report. The United Statei 
of America made considerable reduction in he 
purchases during the year. 

Exports of hemp <luring tin* yt‘ar showed 
little improvement, the total quantity amouiitcc 
to 201,650 cwts. valued at Rs. 22.69 lakhs 
compared with 169,777 cwts. valued at R8.19.2: 
lakhs in 1931-32. Germany was the best pur- 
chaser of raw hemp with the United Kingdom 
coming next. 

The jute trade of Bt‘ugal, which is practically 
her monopoly trade, did not fare any bette 
during tlie year under report. Although tin 
total exports of jute and jute manufacturet 
improved in quantity by 7,312 tons over the 
preceding year’s figure of 1,213,672 tons, the 
value realised fell by Rs. 124.66 lakhs below the 
preceding year's figure of Rs. 32,24.77 laklis 
In spite of the low level of prices, exports of raw 
jute declined slightly, in particular to the United 
Kingdom. Shipments from Calcutta dropped 
from 561,284 tons to 542,462 tons, land from 
('hittagong, from 33,395 tons to 19,147 tons. 
The average shipment price was Rs. 30-12-4 
per bale of 400 lbs. as compared with Rs. 33-10-3 
in 1931-32, Rs, 87-1-2 in 1980-31, and Rs. 59-14-6 
in 1929-30. There was a slight improvement 
in the exports of gunny bags, from 387,854,629 
pieces valued at Rs, 10,91.31 lakhs in 1931-32, 
to 414,860,740 pieces valued at Rs. 11,13.27 
lakhs, but this was counterbalanced by smaller 
shipments of gimny clotli, whicli receded from 
1,019,692,002 yds. worth Rs. 10,41.78 lakhs to 
1,010,258,684 yds. worth Rs, 10,21.31 lakhs. 
Germany was the biggest purchaser of raw jute, 
and next to her came the United Kingdom and 
then France . Australia took the largest number 
of gjjnny bags, with the United Kingdom a close 
second. Most of the gunny cloth went to the 
United States of America. 

Dyeing and tanning substances of the aggre- 

g ate quantity of 499,190 cwts. worth Rs. 20.67 
ikhs were exported during the year as against 
561,867 cwts. valued at Rs. 82.94 lakhs in the 
previous year. Smaller demand for Myrobalans 
were res:^nsiblo for this decline in the trade. 
The total quantity of Myrobalans exported 
during the year was 467,790 cwts. valued at 
Rh. 25.27 lakhs as against 549,915 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 29.85 lakhs in the previous year. The 
United Kingdom was the principal purchaser of 
this commodity. 

Of the articles of minor importance, woollen 
manufacture showed the marked improvement 
of Rs. 6.26 lakhs due mainly to a better demand 
for carpets and rugs from the United Kingdom 
and the United States Of America. Exports of 

E araffin wax also recovered as the result of 
trge shipments to Portuguese East Africa 
' '■ counterbalanced by smaller shipments to 
Shipments of drugs and medicines to i 
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Hongkong ruse from R.s. 6.99 lakhs to Rs. 13.2J 
laklis. The demand from Belgium for bones 
dropped from Rs. 26.59 lakhs to Rs 13.33 lakhs 
Exports of pro\isious and oilman’s store.' 
declined by Rs. 3.67 lakhs mainly due to smallei 
quantities of glu shipped to the Straits Settle 
ments. Exports of opium due to restricted 
consumption, dropped to Rs. 11.24 lakhs 
Siiipmentsof uumamifa<!tiued tobacco, manures, 
saltpetre and apparel also declined. The value 
of articles exported by post fell from Rs. 22.1 
lakhs to Rs. 18.80 lakhs. 


Trade of Chittagond. — Chittagong is the 
only otlier port of Bengal open to foreign trade. 
The total value of imj^rts into this port from 
foreign countries dropped further from Rs. 82.01 
lakhs to Es. 72.46 lakhs. Imports of Salt 
mostly from Aden expanded from 27,053 tons 
to 48,698 tons. Tea chests and chemicals 
maintained their importance but practically 
all other articles, particularly galvanized sheets, 
and plates, wrought iron tubes, etc., cotton 
goods and railway carriages and wagons, 
showed substantial decrease. About 76 per 
cent, of the imports came from the United 
Kingdom. 

Exports from Chittagong to the foreign 
countries a,lso dropped heavily from Rs. 6,21.93 
lakhsto Rs. 3,80.75 lakhs. Although exports 
of tea increased in quantity from 78 million 
lbs. to nearly 90 million lbs. but as the prices 
ruled low, tlie value realised declined by 
Rs. 1,83.84 lakits. Export of jute dropped 
from 33,395 tens to 18,147 tons and of paraffin 
from 10,031 tons to 4,950 tons. Approjcimately 
94 per cent, of this trade was with the United 
Kingdom. 

Coasting Trade. — The total value of the 
tratle of Calcutta with other Indian ports, 
British as well as non-British, was Rs. 27,86.22 
lakhs, as compared with Rs. 27,96.77 lakhs in 
1931-32. The value of the total imports was 
Rs. 17,27.62 lakhs against Rs. 17,08.96 lakhs in 
1931-32, and exports Rs. 10,57.60 lakhs against 
Rs. 10,86,82 lakhs. 

Imports of grey piece-goods from Bombay 
advanced from Rs. 3,40 lakhs to Rs. 4,90 lakhs. 
Imports of wheat, flour and salt from Karachi 
‘mproved. Imports of raw cotton and manu- 
actured tobacco from Madras improved con- 
Jderably but those of cotton goods, ground-nuts 
and cocoanut declined. There was also con- 
liderable falling off in the imports of rice, mineral 
tils and timber from Burma. Imports from 
non-British Indian ports improved from 
Rs. 49.44 lakhs to Rs. 69.28 lakhs. 

The decline In the exports to Bombay was 
due to smaller shipments of jute manufactures* 
■oaper and tea. There was improvement in 
he exports of gunny bags, copper and iron. 
Madras purchased larger quantities of rice and 
ron but took less coal, paper and gunny bags. 
Exports to Burma were affected by smalter 
demands for gunny bags, coal, spices and tobacco,. 
Exports to non-British Indian ports improved 
considerably from Rs, 18.96 lakhs to Rs. 36.83 
lakhs. 
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Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal, | 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proelama- 1 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Dellii, , 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Ministers 
appointed from among elected members of the 
Legislative Council. There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
charge of the “reserved subjects’*, and three; 
Ministers, who are in charge of the “ transferred : 
subjects.” j 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners, [ 
the divisions being those of the Presidency ; 
Burdwan, Eajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. i 
The unit of administration is the District Magis- ' 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the ingathi 
of all the ] , 

as District Magistrate he is respousiuic loi wie ^ 
administration of criminal justice in the district. 1 
The immediate superior of the DisMct Magis- ' 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner, Commis 
loners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutte ; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 


Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister andlS Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courte. Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temiwrary Additional Magistrate 
In charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
iency Magistrates is in charge of the Children’s 
Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
nrates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
4ud it possess^ a Court of Small Causes with 
fudges who dispose of cases of the class that 
ire usually heard in County Courte in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
ireaa for the disposal by honorary agency of 
letty criminal cases and <ivil disputes. 


Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodiesin theinterior , the powers nfCoinmissione. 
of municipalities were increased and the elective 
franchise was e.xteude(l. Bengal Act HI of 
1884 was repealeti by Act XV of 1932 hy which 
material changes have been introduced, c.;/., 
the franchise of the electors have been furtlier 
widened, women have been enfranchised, tire 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of oiiice of the Cmi- 
mlssiuner has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including veterinary 
institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for tlio 
working classes, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
rv and health e.xldbitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle. The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government ^of Calcutta^ is 


administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
I chairman of the old Xct, a Deputy Mayor, and 
{ Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
i all elected by the Corporation. The appoint- 
1 ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government, The total 
‘number of councillors, after the enactment of 
I the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment 
! Act, 1932, is 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
I Councillors. Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
I ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
i constituencies. In order to improve the Insani- 
' tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
i Improvement Trust has been created with 
j extensive powers. In the mofussil, district and 
1 local boards exercise considerable powers, w|th 
regard to public works, education and medical 
! relief. 

Bengal Act V of 1 91 9 introduces the new system 
of self- government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
i necessary for the management of village affairs 
land entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 

I The new village authority, called the union 
I board, replaces gradually the old chauWdari 
I panchayats and the union committees and deals 
j with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
Isarira. The Act also empowers Gkiveenment 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within tiie union. 
The Act has been extended to aU districts in fee 
Presidency except Midnapore and up to March 
19SS over 4,701 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 

Publie Works. 

The Public Works Deprtment consists of 
PuWic Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the daarge of Secretary to Govermnewnt 
in the Depaxianent of Agriculture and Industries. 
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The Public Work*? Department deals with 
questions roRarding the construction of public 
buildings and roads. 

The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by tiie 
several Railways, the alignment ot new lines of i 
Railways, and with Tramway projects, j 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal i 
professional adviser ot Government. i 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port of 
Calcutta and inland navigation, including the 
control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches, and tlie 
Government Dockyard, Xarayauganj. 

Irrigation. 

The. Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection hy means of em- 
bankinenta and drainage, the latter including 
relief from eangostion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigiitiun in cases in which 
u supply is available. 

Police, 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the Railway Police, 
and the River Police. The Bengal Police arc 
under the control of the Inspector- General of 
Police, the present Inspector-General being a 
member of the Imperial Police Service. Under 
him. are Deputy Inspectors-General for the 
Dacca Range, the Rajshahi range, the presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector- General 
in Charge of the C.I.D. and the Intelligence 
Branch. Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
liaveone or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
cliarges, each under a Superintendent. The 
River Police is also under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government, The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 277 lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 


Presidency.^ 

pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 801,150 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 55,0GS 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,178 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,190,434. This includes 82,847 
in-patients. 

Education. 


In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
mparted partly through Government agency 
and partly tlirough private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-in-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
n Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Krislmagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College," at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached. In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attachecl 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
College. Government Mgh schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district; 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
tration of primary education in all areas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only ir 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the Institutions referred t) 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. Ptr 
the education of Mahomedans, there are seninr 
Madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Huglli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Governmeit. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education. Ill 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
(except B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School oi 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commerdal 
Institute and the Government School of Aft, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of tii« 
Director of Industries. A large proportion oi 
educational work of every grade is under -fiit 
control of various missionary bodies, which m 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 
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The munieipalities are reqtiirtd to expend a 
('('rtain propoition of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
m-iinarv education within theiriunsdietiun, but 
UiooH' in these areas are eligible also forqrants 
from ("rovernment. These bodies maintain a hiph 
.Aool at Burdwan, a hipii school at Sautipnr 
r liitrh school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. I 

In 1031-32 there were in the Presidency ; 

RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES. 


Tniversities 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools . . 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 


44,643 1,725,885 
2,818 119,103 


Recognised Institutions for Females. 
Arts Colleges . . 5( 

Professional Colleges 3 ; 

High Schools . . 64 16,2J 

Middle Schools . . 71 8,8; 

Primary Schools 18,076 466, 7r 

Special Schools .. 44 2,1 ( 

Unrecognised schools. 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
As.sistant Director, a speeial officer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 


, number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
j Assistant Inspector^! for Mahommedan Educa- 
' tion according to the requirements of the several 
j divisions. Similarly the .adrnini«itrati\e charge 
' of the primary education of each district is in 
' the hands oi a District Inspector assisted by 
; Sub-Divisional Inspectors anti Sub-Ius-pectors of 
' Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
, instances helped by officc^^ of humbler status 
I called As.sistant .Siib-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maiihis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities 'of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and l'<21, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice- Chancellor (appointed hy 
Government) and a miiuber of ex-nfflcio, elected 
and nominated fellow.s. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law (hllege. Calcutta. Dacca University 
a'so has a Law Dcp.'irtment attached to it. 
Calcutta Univer.sity is mainly an examining 
body, but it lias now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which' is mainlv distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges. 

The percentage of scholars to the total 
populations 

Recognised All 
Schools. Schools. 


The University at Dacca is of the re.sidential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intenrediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by private agency, a-ssisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a special Inspector, and also a .school for bojf , 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Eslhmted Revenue for 1933-34. 

The figures arc In Thousands of Rs. 


Heads of Revenue. 

Sanctioned 

Sanctioned 


Estimate 

Estimate 


1932-33. 

1933-34. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

ait 

6,00 

5,50 

land Revenue . . 

. . 3,15,69 

3,12,38 

Excise 

. . 1,68,00 

1,89,00 

Smmps . . 

. . 2,95,00 

2,85,50 

F>rest 

18,00 

15,50 

Registration 

. . 20,25 

19,00 


Edimuted Revenue /or 19.33-34 — contd. 

The figures are in Tliousands of Rs. 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Revenue. 

Estimate 

1932-33. 

Estimate 

1933-8t, 


Rs. 

R.S. 

Scheduled Taxes 

14,00 

11,80 

Subsidised Companies . . 

92 

30 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 

Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts 
are kept 

—5,06 

—1,86 
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THE FINANCES OF BEJfGAL— 

Estimated Rerenue for 1933-34— contd. Estimated Reienue for 1933-34 — contd. 

The figures are in Thousands of Es. The figures are in Thousands of Ks. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned I Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Eevenue 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 

Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 

Estimate 

1932-33. 

Bs, 

Estimate 

1933-34. 

Bs. 

Accounts are kept . . 

2,30 

1,79 

Interest 

4,71 

4,31 

Administration of Justice. 

Jails and Convict Settle- 

10,00 

13,91 

ments 

7,65 

7,90 

Police 

11,54 

10,93 

Ports and Pilotage 

73 

91 

Education 

13,74 

13,52 

Medical 

10,87 

10,25 

Public Health . . 

1,45 

1,33 

Agriculture 

6,71 

6,21 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

7,03 

8,03 

ments 

3,19 

13,56 

Civil Works 

Transfer from Famiue 

22, .50 

14,38 

Belief Funds . . 
Receipts in aid of Super- 

71 

50 

annuation 

1,30 

1,28 

Stationery and Printing 

4,88 

5,25 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous Adjust- 

ments between Central 
(^nd Provincial Govern- 
ments 

9,44 

9,14 


Heads ofBenvenue 

Estimate 

Estimate 


1 1)32-33. 

1933-34. 


Es. 

Es. 

Extraordinary receipts . . 

1,16 

1,09 

Beceipts in England 

1 

1 

Total Bevenue receipts 

9,52,84 

9,11,53 

i 

i Famine Belief Fund 

69 

57 

Deposit Account — 

Imperial Council of 



Agricultural Besearch 

62 

49 

Depreciation Fund for 
Government presses . . 

1,15 

1,00 

Advances from Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund, 
Government of India. , 

/ 15,83 
\1,59,51 

22,53 

2,09,66 

Appropriation for Be- 
duotion or Avoidance of 
Debt . . 

9,18 

9,30 

Subvention from Central 
Boad Development 

Account 

6,50 

13,70 

Suspense 

6,10 

6,80 

Recoveries of loans and 
advances by the 

Government of Bengal. 

10,84 

15,92 

Total Beceipts on Capital 
Account . . . . ^ 

2,10,42 

2,78,47 

Total ' 

11,63,26 

11,90,00 

Total Opening balance . . 

21,48 

12,78 

Grand Total 

11,84,74 

12,02,78 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOH 1933-34. 


The figures are in Thousands of Bs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of E.evenue. Estimate Estimate 


Land Bevenue 


1932-33 

Bs. 

41,25 

1933-34. 

Bs. 

40,23 

Excise 


17,80 

17,77 

Stamps 


5,38 

4,82 

Forest 


16,13 

15,84 

Forest capital outlay 

charged to Bevenue 

1,20 

48 

Registration 


18,99 

18,32 

Scheduled taxes . 


15 

5 


The figures are in Thousands of Es. 

Sanctioned Saanctioned 
Heads of Eevenue. Estimate Estimate 
1932-83. 1933-34. 

Bs. Bs. 

Interest on works for which 
capital accounts are kept 18,24 18 81 

Irrigation — Other Bevenue 
expenditure financed 
from ordinary revenues . . 11,37 14,68 

Irrigation, — Other Bevenue 
expenditure financed from 
Famine Belief Grants . . 

Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment 

and Drainage works . . . . — 1 
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Estimated Expendithee fob 1933-34— eonta 
The flgtiros are in Thousands of Es. - The figures are in Thou =and. of R. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned; Sanctioned Sanetioned 

Heads of Revenue. Estimate Estimate Heads of Revenue. 

1932-33. 1933-34. 


Estimate 

1U32-33. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

; Forest capital outlay not 

R--. 

Intfrest on ordinary debt. . 

c,7C 

11,04 

charged to Revenue — 
f In Endand 

Interest on other obligations 

1 

2 

, Constmctlon of ''In India' 

14,7' 

Reduction or Avoidance 
of Debt 

o.is 

9,30 

1 Irrigation, ] 

; Navigation, j 

1 Embankment j 

General Administration . . 

1,18,83 

1,22,49 

i and Drainage-' 
j works not I 



Administration of Justice. 

Jails and Convict 

Settlements 50.51 

Police 2,20,85 

Ports and Pilotage. . . 4,85 

Scientific Departments 29 

I" Keserved . 12,71 

Transferred . 1,10,40 


Education 


Medical 51,88 


39,84 


Public Health 

Agriculture 24,f 

Industries 11,38 

Miscellaneous Departments. 2,12 


98,14 

50.01 
2,27,37 

4,78 
SO 
12,54 
1,15,75 
50,71 
39,77 
24,83 
12 05 

2.01 


Civil Works 

85,56 

81,35 

Famine Relief 

1,30 

56 

Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

49,40 

53,60 

Commutation of pensions 
financed from ordinary 
revenues . . , . , . 

8,00 


Stationery and Printing 

21,17 

'20,52 

Miscellaneous 

11,61 

21,29 

Expenditure in England 

Total expenditure from — 

37,77 

41,20 


ordinary revenue ,.11,12,20 11,30,63 


Revenue . . In Eiiudand 1 C 
tml works f In India 2,41 
not charged 

to Revenue 1 In Ermland . . 
Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) 
laraine Rehet Fuml 71 

Depo.sit Ace< )unt— Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 

Research 

Depreciation Fund fur 
Covemnient presses , . 21 

Repayments to the 
Government of India of 
Advances from Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund . . 9 IS 

Subvention from Central 
Road Development 
Account .. 15 98 

Suspense .. .. 

Loans and Advances by tile ’ ' 

I Government of Bengal . . lo 35 

I Total expenditure on Capi LL 

j tal account . . . . uu,54 

Total expenditure ..11,72,74 

Closing balance in Famine 

Relief Fund . . . . 12, (Xl 

Other closing balances . . 

Total closing balance . , 12,00 

Gband Total 


1953-31. 

R^. 


13 24 


20 

1,«U 


0,50 

50 


49 

1,41 

9.3U 

8,04 

5,20 

12,02 

59,3ti 

1 1 ,hU,U9 

12,79 


. . 11,84,74 12,02,78 


Administration- 


Governor and PREsroENT in Council. 


Eon}/. Aide-de-camp : — 

Sardar Bahadur S. W. Lad Su La, c.B.e 
L ieut -Col. A. H. Bishop, Me. V.D., Com- 
mandmg The Calcutta Presidency Battalion. 
Lleut.-Col. J. A. Polewhele, V.D., Command"* 
ing Isorthern Bengal Mountea Rifies. 

Captam L. W. R. T. Turbelt, O.B.E., R,I.M: 

Secretary. Colonel K. B. ButleoJ 

the Calcjtta Scottish. 


His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir John Ander- 
son, P.C., G.C.B., G.O.I.E. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, J. D. Tyson, c.b.e., i.e.s. I 


0. B.E., M.O. 

Eonorary Physicians Lt.-Col. J. D. Sandes, 

1. M.S., Civil Surgeon of Darjeeling. 
Mde-de-Camp,C&j>t. L. H. Methuan, o.b.e., m.G., 

The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders. 


Hudson’s Horse. 

Eony, Indian Aide-de-Camp, Honorary Lient. 
Gobordhan Gurung, Subedar Major, Late of 
2-lOth Gurkha Rifles. 


Lieut. A. P. Sykes, The King’s Jtoyal Rifle Commandant, H. E. The Governor's Body 
H. Worrall, The Somerset —Captain T. M. Lunbam, Poona Horse 

Light Infantry. 17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry), 
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Members op Council. 

The Hon. Sir Charu C. Ghosb, Kt. 

The Hon. Alhadj Sir Abdelkerhn Ghiiznavi, ICt. 

The Hon. Mr. 11. X. lleid, c.s.i., c.i r.., i.u.s. 

The Hon. Mr. J. A. Woodhead, c.i.e., i.u.s 
illN’ISTERS. 

The Hon. Mr. Kluvaja Xazimnddin, c.i.e. (Edu- 
cation). 

The Hoii. Xawaij KuZi Ghulam Molihuhlin 
Earoqui, Khau Bahadur (lhiJ»li<' W’ork^ and 
Industries). 

The Hon. Mr. Bij<iy Prasad Singh Boy. 

(Loca SELP-OOVERNMEST). 

Bengal Legislitivk Council. 

The Hon. Baja Sir Mauinatha Xath Ray Chau- 
dhuri, Kt., of Siintosh (President). 

Mr. Jlazur Bahman Khau, b.L. (Djl President). 


STEATIOX— 

Pwtecfor of Pmitjmnts, Lt.*Col. Arthur Denham 
White, I.M.S., k.D. 

^ Superintendent, Poyil Botanie Garden, Calcutta, 

l*. C. Calder. 

' Labour Comnmsiotu^r, B. X. Gilchrist, 51 . A., i.e.s. 
S ' Curator of HerbaGum, Boyal Botanic Gardens, 

1 Kalipada Biswas. 

Lieuten.vnt-Ggvernors of Bengal. 
Frederick J. Ilalliday 1854 


Chief Secretari/ to Goeernment, G. P. Hogg, c.i.E., 
I.C.S. 

Seeretant , Rei'enue Departtnent, O. M. Afartin, 
I.C.S. ' 

Seeretarp, Finance, ('omanerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, D. (ihddlng, i.o.s. 

Sfcretary, Legislatiee Department, G. G. Hooper, 
I.C.S. 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, J. D. V. 
Hodge, I.C.S. 

Secretary, L. S. G. Dept., G. S. Butt, i.c.S. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, N. G. A. Edgley, 
I.C.S. 

Secretary, Education DepaHment, H. R. Wilkin- 

^ son, o.r. E., I.c.S. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Member, Board of Revenue— P. A, Sachse, c.i.e., 
I.c.S. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. M. Boltomhy 
M.A., I.E.S. 

Inspedor-Oeneral of Police, T. J. A. Craig. 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson. 

Surgeon-General, Col. D, P. Goil, i.M.s. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. X. Bower, b.a. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, S. K. Haidar, 
I.c.S. 

Accountant-General, J. G. Xi.Non, i.c.S., C.i.e. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-CoL B. E. 
Plowerdew, i.M.s. 

Postmaster-General, M. L. Pasricha, O.I.E. 

Inspector-General of Eegutration, Khan Bahadur 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, b.l. 

Director of Agriculture, G. P. Heetor, w.A., 
D.s.c.l. 


William Grey 1867 

George Campbell 187 1 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.I. 1874 

j The Hon. Ashley Eden, C.S.I. . . 1877 

I 8lr Steua.t C. Bayley, K.c.S.i. (OJfig.) 1879 
A. Bivcr 'J hompson, c.s.i., C.i.e. 1882 

H. A. Coekcrell, c.s.i. {Officiating) 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., c.i.E. 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.C.S.I, 1890 

Sir A. P. MacBoimell, K.C.S.I. {Offig.) 1893 

Sir Alc.'cander Machcuzle, K.C.S.I. 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s.i. {Offig.) 1897 

i Sir ,Tohn Woodburn, K.c.S.i. . . 1898 

Died, 21st November 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, c.s.i. {Officiating) 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Eraser, K.C.S.I. . . 1903 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., O.I.E. {Offig.) 1906 

P. A. Slacke .. .. 1906 

Sir E. X, Baker, K.c.S.i 1903 

Retired 21st September 1911. 

P. W. Duke, C.S.I. {Officiating) . . 1911 

The OflBce of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Goveenors op the Presidency op Port 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.O.I.B., k.c.m.g. . . 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldashay, 

O.C.I.E 1917 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton , , . . 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson,* p.o., 

1927 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.o., 

G.O.B., G.O.I.E 1932 



Bengal Legislative Council, lof 

bep«;al legislative council. 

The Hon’ble Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray COiaudhuri, Kt., of Santosh, President, 

Razur Rahman Khan, B.L., Deputy President. 

Semtary : Mr. J. \Y. McKay, i.s.o. Asst. Secretary ■ Mr. K. Ali Afzal, Bar-at-luw, 

Members of the Execctive Council. 

Ex-officio— 

The Hon’hle Sir Provash Chunder Mitter, Kt., c.t.e. 

Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Ghuinavi, Kt. 

Mr. J. A. Woodhtad, C.I.E., l.O.S. 

Mr. R. N. Reid, c.i.E., i.c.S. 

Ministers. 

Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui, Khan Bahadur. 

Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, m.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, C.i.E 
Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt. 

Nominated Non-Officials— 
j Rev. B. A. Nag. 

* Rai Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarkar. 

K. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Latafat Hussain. 

D. J, Cohen. 

i Khan Bahadtir Mnuivi Haflzar Rahman 
Chaudhuri. 

P. N. Guha. 

Mukunda Behary Mullick. 

Elected Members. 


Official Nominated Members— 

Mr, G. P. Hogg, C.I.E. 

Mr. W. H. Nelson. 

Mr. D. Gladding, 
ail-. N. G. A. Edgley. 

Mr. H. P. V. Townend. 

Mr. L. R. Pawcus. 

Mr. H. C. V. Philpot. 

Mr. H. R. Wilkinson, C.I.E. 

Mr. B. R. Sen. 

Mr. R. N. Gilchrist 

Mr. S. N. Roy, C.i.E. (No. 1.) 

Mr. J. M. Bottomley. 

Mr. S. C. Mitter. 

Mr. G. G. Hooper. 


Name of Members. 

Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 
Mr. S. M. Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Seth Hunuman Prosacl Poddar . . 

Rai Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur. . 

Sir Hari Sankar Paul 

Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M,D. 
Munindra Deb, Rai Mahasai 
Dr. Amulya Ratan Ghose 
Babu Satyendra Nath Roy 
Rai Jogcsh Chandra Sen Bahadur 
Babu Prafulla Kumar Guha 

Mr. Saileswar Singh Roy 

Babu Jitendralal Banner jee 
Mr. J. N. Gupta, o.i.E., m.b.b. . . 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sahana 

Babu Hoseni Rout 

Mr. R. Haiti, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 

Rai Satish Chandra Mukharji Bahadur . 

Babu Haribanaa Roy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr. P. Banerji 

Rai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur . 


Name of (Constituency, 

Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

] Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 
Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). ' 

24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan). 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Birbham (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan), 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadai), 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan), 
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Name of Members. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil 

Srijut Taj Bahadur Singh 

Eabu Amulyadhan Roy 

Babu Jitendra Kath Roy 

Babu Suk Lai Kag 

Rai Keshab Cliandra Banarji Bahadur . . 

Dr, Karesb Chandra Sen G upta 

Baba Satish Chandra Ray Choivdhuri, B.i. 

Rai Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bal 

Mr. B. G. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Babu Lalit Ktintar Bal 

Rai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, m.b.e. 

Babu Khetter Mohan Ray 

Babu Hem Cliandra Roy Chnudhuri 

Babu Klshori Mohan Chaudhuri 

Vacant 

Rai Sahib Panchanan Barma, m.b.e 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray, B.L 

Dr. Jogondra Chandra Chaudhuri 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy 

Mr. Prosanna Deb Raikat 

Mr. A. Raheem, c.i.e 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, m.a. (O.Kon and Cal.), 
B.so., B.O.L. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law. 

Maulvi Shaik Rahim Baksh 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaiiuan 

Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullah 

Rawahzada Khwaja Muhan.inad Afzul, Khan 
Bahadur. 

M^lvl Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Mr. A. 1. M. Abdur Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Hague . . 

Maulvi Abdtis Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali 

Maulvi Abdul Quasam, b.l. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, b.i 

Maulvi Azizur Rahman . . 

Maulvi Kur Rahman Khan Eusufji 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alimuzzaman Chaudhuri. 

Alaulvi Taniizuddin Khan 

Mauivi Muhammad Hossain 

Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq 


Mame of Constituency. 

Kadia (Kon-Muhammadan). 

, Murshidabad (Kon-Muhammadan). 
i' Jessore South (Kon-Muliammadan). 

' Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

, Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan), 
i Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan), 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Non-Muhamniadan). 

I Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan), 
j Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan). 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Rangpnr West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Rangpur Bast (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

1 Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 

; Calcutta South (Muhammadan), 

Hooghlycwni Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan). 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan). 
24-PaTganas Municipal (Muhammadan). 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 

Buxdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Buidwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan). 

Nadia (Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Muhammadan), 

Khulna (Muhammadan). 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan), 

Mymensingli North-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 
Msnnonslngh East (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur South (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj West (Muhammadan), 
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Name of Slenibors. 

Maui%'i 2^’ural Absar Choudhnry 

Ha]i Badi Ahmed Ghoudhury . . 

Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhiiry. . 

Khan Bahadur iluhammad Abdul Momin 

Jlaulvi Muhammad Fazlullah 

Maul vi Mohammed Basiruddin .. .* .1 

Haji Lalli Mohammed 

Mauivi Hassan Ali 

Mr. A. F. Hahman 

Kazi Eindadul Hoqiie 

Mr. xVltaf Ali 

Khan Sahib Mauivi Miiazzam All Khan 
Kawab Musharruf Hosain, Khan Bahadur 

Mr. C. tr. Ashworth 

„ VT. L. Armstrong 

„ A. R. E. Loehhart 

„ J. "iV. E. Steven 

„ E. H. Ferguson 

„ L. T. Maguire 

„ E. T. McCUiskie 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, of 
Mashipur. 

Mr, Sarat Kumar Eoy 

Mr. Arun Chandra Singha 

Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Eay 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjce, Bar-at-Law 
Rai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, C.i.i. . . 

Mr. H. H. Burn 

„ AY. H. Thompson 

„ C. R. Sumner 

E. Birkmyre 

C. 0. Miller 

„ G. R. Eain, C.I.E 

G. A. Mason 

„ AV. A. M. "Walker 

„ C. K. Nicholl 

„ J. B Boss 

„ H.R.Noiton 

„ Surendra Nath Law . . • • • * 

Maharaja Sris Chandra Kandy, of Kasimbarar. . 

Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, c.l.E 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 

„ J. B. Kindersley 

Eai Mahendra Nath Gupta Bahadur . . 

Rai Shailcndra Nath Banarji Bahadur 


Name of Constitutncy. 

Chittagong North (Muhammadan), 
Cliittagong South (Muhammadan). 

Tippera North (JEuhammadanh 
Noakhali East {Muhamniadan). 

Noakhali West (Aluhainmadan). 

Rajshahi North (Muhanmiadan). 

Eajshahi South (Muhammadan). 

Dinajpur {Aruhammadan). 

Rangpur West (Muhammadan), 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan), 

Bogra (MuhammadaiiL 
Pabna (Mulianmiadan). 

Malda cmn Jalpaisuri (MuhaTiimadaftb 
Prosidenej and Burduan i Enrol can). 

Do. 

Do. 

Dacea and Ghittagcngt European). 

Rajshahi (European). 

AngKclndian. 

Do. 

Biirdwan Landholders. 

Presidency Landholders. 

Chittagong Landholders. 

Rajshahi Landholders. 

Calcutta Uui\erFity. 

Dacca University. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Cliamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Expert— Bengal Cess (Amendment) Bill, 19 
Do. 

Expert— Bengal Water-wajs Bill, 1933. 
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The United 


The United Provinces of Agra and Ondh lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on tiie east and south- 
^st by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota- 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 10&,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Bampur, Tohri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submonfcine belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract ; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Buudelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
In all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, thougii better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
kition varies from 642 persons per square mile 
in the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covlred with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the .north tlie lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the provinces 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84 • 4 percent 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
percent., the total of all other religion! 
being 0*6 per cent, composed of Christian! 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus apo the Arya Samajists, followers ol 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three toain 
physical types are Dra vidian, Aryan and 
Mongoioid, the latter being confined to the 
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Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces. Most of 
-he people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. 'J hree languages are spoken 
by the great majoiity of the people in the 
plains — ^Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi and 
Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a dialect of 
Western Hindi, though it contains a large 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words, which 
makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
s the principal source of livelihood of 71 .1 per 
cent, of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Provinces fall into three groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
cliicf eliaraeteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there arc light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils arc of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
tlio most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, barley and 
poppy, rice being grown mostly in low-lying, 
heavy clays. The greater part of the Provinces 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, wliilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
Improved aramage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made. Commodity prices showed 
a slight but steady upward movement till July 
when wheat in particular commenced to drop 
steadily. Generally the position of those solely 
dependent on agricultural produce is far frona 
satisfactory. In addition to a low level of 
prices, yiel(l.s as secured from kharif sown crops 
have been below par. The only fact offsetting 
the above is the generally satisfactory prospect 
of the present rabi crops. Land is held mostly 
on the ryotwari tenure in Bundelkhand and 
Kumaon, on zemindari tenure in Agra and 
taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The principal land- 
owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, some of whom 
own very large estates. The area held in 
taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent, of the 
total area in Oudh, 

Manufactures. 

The provinces are not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan, dis- 
tricts, and there were mines of importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of pt eduction 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
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closed. Gold is found in ni\iite quantities by 
washinc? the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hills. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etavvah district, ami stone is 
largely quarried in the IVrirzapur distrirt. 
Cotton is ffinned and spun thronnhnut the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry ; and weaviim by means of handlnom'', 
is carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. Accordin" to the census of 1031, 43.128 
persons were employed on cotton uinnin", 
cleanin <4 and pressintt and 408,033 on spimiinsf 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be conllned 
to Benares (where the famous ‘ Kimkhab ’ 
brocade is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Shahjahanpur and Man and some at 
Agra as well. Embroidery work is done at 
Lucknow, where the noted ‘ Chikan ’ work of 
cotton on muslins is produced, and in Benares, 
where gold and silver work on silk, velvet, 
crepe and sarsenet obtains. Benares uses local 
gold thread for embroidery wuric and ‘ Kamkluvb’ 
weaving. The glass industiy is important at 
Firozabail, Bahjoi, Balnwali and Xaini (Allaha- 
bad). Moradabad is noted for its lacquered 
brass-work, Benares for brass ware-engraving 
and repousse. Earrukhabad for its c.aIico 
prints and Agra for its carpets and marble and 
alabaster articles ; glazed pottery is made at 
Chnnar and Khnrja and clay figures of men 
and fniits at Lucknow. 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Gel (Bistrict Klieri) ; tne 
carving and inlay work of Xagina ami Saha- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of Man, the lock 
and brass fittings industry of Aligarh, the 
copper utensil industry of Almora, the durries 
of Agra and Bareilly, the pottery of Nizainabad 
(District Azaragarh) and the ivory work of Luck- 
now also deserve mention. 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
Important paper-mill. There are cotton ginning 
and pressing factories at Aligarh, Meerut and 
Bareilly and cotton mills at Agra, Hathras, 
Lucknow, Benares and Moradabad. Many 
sugar mills have been recently started, mainly 
in the Gorakhpur and Bohilkhand divisions. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Earrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Mnzaffamagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 


Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Smrvlce. 
Under the Heform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Govemor-in-Oouneil, 
the (lovemor Inking assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 


j Iteserved Subjects and two Ministers from Jan. 
j 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
I sists of < Secretaries (including Chief Secretary) 

I Secretaries including the Director 

of Public Instruction and the Deputy Legal 
! itcmcmbranecr v\ho are cx-Ofido Deputy Secre- 
I tarics in the Eduratien and Judicial Depart- 
nicnts rcspectiwly. Tlie Chief Secretary is 
m charge of Aiqujintment, G<meral Adminis- 
l^atidij. Executive, Political, New’-spaper and 
ioliee Departmcnt.s; the Finance S<H‘rctary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department ; tlie 
Kevenue Secretary is in <diarge of the Bevenue, 
Scarcity, Eccli siastii'a! and Fon-st Dejairtmcnts 
and also the Buildings and Bonds branch of the 
Public Works Departraent ; the Lklucation 
Secretary looks tf> the Education, Industries, 

: Agdenltiire and Excise ]>epartments ; the 
' L. b. G. Secretary to the local S»df-Govcrnment, 
Mumcipal, Medical and Puhlic Health DtqMirt- 
ments and the Judicial Secretary Is in charge 
of the .Tudicial and Legislative Departments. 
Hie Seventh Secretary i>elong3 to the Public 
lyorks Di'partnunt (irrigatiun Branch) and is 
also Chief Engineer fur tin* Iriigation Branch 
of the BW.D. Government sja'iids the cold 
wiMither, Octolter to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
.Vllahabad. The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Xaini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board of Bevenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, being the chief 
revenue authority in the province. There are 
forty-eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,200 square 
miles and average population a trillion* 
Each district is in charge of a Dlstncfc 
Officer, termed a CJoHeotor and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy CJommisfiioner in Oudh and 
Kumaon. The districts axe grouped together 
in divisions. Each division is under a Ctommis- 
sioner, except the Kumanu division, the charge 
of which is held by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Xaini Tal, in addition to his duties. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of tearly 
10,600 square miles and an average population of 
nearly 5 nulUons. The districts are sub-divld^ 
Into WusUa, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and anaverage population of 236,000. Each 
ToAail is in charge of a TahaUdar, who is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. TaAsila are divided 
into parganaa which are units ckC importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsildara are naib tahsUdmrs 
and Jeanmgoa. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungos and one mib taMUdar to a tuhsiL 
The Kanungos saparvisQ the work of the 
pastwaris, or village accountants, check theii: 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the Dfetrlct Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, oouTOting of one or more 
tahsila, as the case may he to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civiliana (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and CkillectOTS) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectoxs and Magistrates). The Ctommissioners 
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of the JRohilkhand Division Is Political Agent for i 
the Indian States of Eampur and Tehri-Garhwal ■ 
and the Commissioner of Benares is the Political ! 
Agent for Benares State. I 

Justice. ' 

Justice is administered by the High Court of i 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra | 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author* ! 
itics in both criminal and civil cases. The j 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight | 
permanent and two temporary puisne judges I 
five of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief Judge 
and four judges four of whom including the 
Chief Judge are Indians. There are thirty-two 
posts (twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight In 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the : 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction m civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases. District Odicors and 
their assistants including tahsildars, preside in . 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors | 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work, 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from Ist April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and If specially empowered 
up to Es. 6,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Hs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gethejr in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Es. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
In cases of a value of Es. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Es. 600. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Es. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of three municipal boards, have non 
0 fficial Chairman. The municipal boards having 
an annual incojue of Rs. 50,000 or over have 
executive officers to whom certain administrative 
powers are reserved. The administrative func- 
tions of the municipal and district boards are 
performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, hut the hoards them- 
selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain , 


45*’^ of their incTne from Government grants. 
The other chief sources of Income is the local 
rate leaded from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on circum- 
stance and property. The chief source of 
municipal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octroi in modified form. Local 
opinion Is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department la divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
[rrigation branch. The Buildlnus and Eoad.s 
braneb is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrative officer is a Chief 
tingineer. The Irrigation branch is adminis- 
tered by tw'O Secretaries to Government w’ho are 
also Chief Engineers. The Province is divided 
into circles and divisions both for buildings 
and roads and for irrigation purposes. Each 
circle is in charge of a Deputy Chief Engineer or 
a Superintending Engineer, or and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed or 
maintained by Government are administered by 
the Irrigation branch. All metalled roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction of 
ail buildings costing more than Es. 20,000 are in 
charge of the Buildings and Roads branch. In 
the Irrigation branch one of the Chief Engineers 
is in charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Canal and the canals in Bundelkhand and 
Mirzapur and the other is in charge of Western 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals, Eastern 
Jumna Canal and Agra Canal. The Sarda 
Canal— -a work of the first magnitude was opened 
in 1928 and has introduced irrigation _ into most 
of the districts of Oudh. In connection with the 
Ganges Canal an important hydro-electric scheme 
the scope of which covers seven western districts 
of the province is now in operation. It Is 
capable of further development and will ultima- 
tely give a total output of 36,900 killowatts. 
The energy is distributed by means of 882 miles 
of High Tension lines to provide some 70 towns 
of 5,000 population and over in the seven 
districts, with cheap power for light, fans 
and minor industries. The energy is also 
used for irrigation pumping from rivers, 
and low level canals as well as from tube 
and open Wells. The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme excluding pumping projects 
I for irrigation is 138 lakhs. 

Police. 

The Police Force is administered by an 
Inspector-General, with three Deputies and 
one Assistant, forty-six Superintendents, forty- 
one Assistant Superintendents and sixty-five 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with three assistants. The armed police of the 
three police ranges have recently been rearmed 
with the *410 musket, the '476 musket and the 
Martini Henri rifle having formed their late 
armament. The administration of the Jail 
Department is in charge of an Inspector-General 
of Prisons, who is a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, 
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Education. ’ 

EducatioB is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the atliliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six afiBliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly ; 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz., the Agra and St. John’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and ' 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut j 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Barelllv 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There 
are Intermediate Colleges which prepare : 
boys for the high school and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High ' 
School and Intermediate Education, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- i 
cation. The Isabella Thoburn College at i 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophical National Girls’ 
School and Women’s College ah Benares, the 
Muslim Girls’ Intermediate College at Aligarh. 
MahUa Vidyalaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now teach up "to the intermediate stage. In 
addition to these there are A. V. High 
Schools. English Middle and vernacluir lo\ver 
Middle schools and primary schools throughout 
the province for the education of Indian Girls ; 
they are controlled by Chief Inspectrees of Girls, 
Schools under instructions from the Education 
Department. The St. George’s Intermediate 
College, Mussoorie, the Philander-Smith College, 
Naini Tal, the St. Joseph’s College, Naini Tal, 
and the Martiniere College, Lucknow, are the 
wellr^known institutions for European and Anglo- 
Indian children in the province which teach 
upto the intermediate stage. Besides these, 
there are many excellent educational institutions 
for European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India- Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and there are training departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University. There is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College atBoorkee (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore ; there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naim, , 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the j 
four residential universities and at the Agra j 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cavmpore and at the Bareilly College. Instruc- 
tion in commerce for the B. Com. degree of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D. A. V. Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
St. John’s College at Agra ; a commerce depart- 
ment for B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M.B.B.S. degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agra for males and females ; 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tihbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 


Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna 
cular education are almost entirely maintainec 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is almost entirely in then 
hands. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who__ is a«sioted by a lady Superintendent for 
.Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs. A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 199 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important^ Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit patdanashin wome 1 in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner. Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres have been opened in almost all the 
districts of the province. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VIJ Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to It is the 
first in the Province. The Queen Mary’.*- Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in lt)a2, 
is also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical matecial for gthe 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. As the X-Ray 
Institute at Debra Dun has been closed, 
it is proposed to institute classes of instruction 
in X-ray diagnosis aud therapy at the King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow, where every 
facility for such work would be forthcoming. 
The scheme is, however, held up owing to lack 
of funds. There are sanatoria for British sold iers 
in the hills. The King Edward VII Sanatorium 
at Bhowali in the district of Naini Tal is an up-to- 
date and well-equipped institution for the treat- 
ment of European and Indian consumptives. 
In addition five centres for the treatment of 
tubercular patients have been established at 
Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore and Luck- 
now. There are mental ho.spitals for Indian 
non-criminal lunatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
for criminal lunaticss at Benares. Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
Leprosy have been made at most of the head- 
quarters hospitals. The Shrimati Bhagwan Dei 
Leper Home at Cawnpore pro\1des special 
facilities for the treatment of leprosy. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Eoforms Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 
jiractical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
by tlie Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
effect from the year 1923-29. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages 


Estimatei) Eevenue foe 1933-34. 


Principal fleadt of Revenue. 


Taxes on Salt 

Tuxes on Income . , 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forests 

Registration 

Saneduled Taxes .. 

Rs. 

8,000 

5,8^08,140 

1,30,26,000 

1,81,00,000 

45,55,400 

12,87,000 

Total 

9,52,84,540 

Railways, 


Subsidised Companies 

90,000 

Irriaation. 


Works for which capital accounts are kept— 

(1) Productive Works — 


2Tet receipts 

1,17,72,801 

(2) Unproductive "Works- 
Net receipts . . 

54,700 

Total.net receipts 

1,18,27,501 

Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept . . . . 

17,000 

Total Irrigation 

1,18,44.501 

ReM Service, 


Intsp rest 

13.82,500 

Total 

13,82,500 

Civil Admini^raiion. 


Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Misoeilaneous Departments 

14,05,220 

6,24,700 

1.69.100 
11,05,000 

2.93.100 

1.42.100 
5,31,000 
1,79,200 

63,020 

Total 

44,12,440 

Buildings, Roads and Miscella- 
neous Pubhe 1 mnrovernenfe — 
Civil Works— (a) ordinary 
(&) Transfer from Central Road 
Development Account •• 

3,37,000 

1,84,999 

5,21,999 


M isaeila neons. Ils . 

Transfers fiorn Famine Kelief 

Fund .. 7,440 

Receipts in aid of superannuation. 1,72,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 5,97,500 

Idisiellanecus 7,5.1,000 

Total . 35,31.940 


Extraordinary receipts 

AEiscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Fro vine jal 

Governments . . . , . .... 

Total Revenue . . 11,50,67,920 

Bebt, deposits and advances Rs. 

(o) Government Press Depre- 
ciation Fund . . 45,000 

(b) Famine Relief Funds . . 23,16,200 

(c) Loans and advances by 

Provincial Governments 29,80,000 
(il) Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds . . . . 35,51,000 

(e) Appropriation for reduc- 

tion or avoidance of 
Debt-Sinking Fund . . 14,00,000 

(/) Transfer from Famine Relief 
Fund for repayment of 
advances from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund . . 5,00,000 

(ff) Subventions from Central 

Road Development 

Account 5,70,000 

(/i) Subventions from the Im- 
jierial Council Agricultural 
Research and Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton Committee 51,728 

Total . . 93,20,228 

Tota 1 receipts .,12,43,97,148 
Opeaing Balance ..—1,20,90,602 

Grand Total . . 11,23,06,546 

Estimated Expeedituee foe 1938-34. 

JUirect demands on the Revenues. 

Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 74,77,627 

Excise .. .. 11,80,^99 

Stamps .. 3,31,162 

Forests 27,46,060 

Forest Capital outlay charged to 
revenue .. .. .. •• 14,650 

Registration .. .* , . 4,63,72x 

Total . . 1,22,14,119 
Railway liemnm Account. 

State Railways — Interest on debt 8 1 90 

Subsidised companies .. .. 540 


Total 


8,730 
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Irrigaiion Revenue Account. 


W^orks for which capital accounts 
are kept — 

rnterest on Irrigation Works .. 1,08,49,040 
Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 
revenues .. .* •• — 9,009 

Total 1,08,40,340 


Irrigaiion Capital Acccuni 
^charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A.— Financed from ordinary revenues 94,900 


Debt Services, 

Interest on ordinary debt .. .. 38,70,112 

Sinking Fund .. •• 14,00,000 

Payment to the Provincial loans 
fund . * 

Total .. 52,70,112 


Miscellaneous. 

Famine Belief and I n surance-- Es. 

A — ^Famine Belief . . . . 7,440 

B— Transfers to Famine In- 
i ^ surance Fund 
j Superannuation Allowances and 

PensJons .. .. .. 64,89,340 

' Stationery and Printing .. .. 12,53,504 

I Vliseellaneous .. .. .. 11,34,709 

Extraordinary Charges . . . . 37,ot>0 

Total , . 89,22,083 

Expenditure tn England — 

Secretary of State .. .. 1,89,600 

High Commissioner . . . . 40,58,400 

Irrigation and other capiM expenditure 
not charged to revenue. 

(a) Construction of irrigation 1 

works . . . . . . V 14,08,500 


ic) Hydro-electricscheme 

(d) Outlay on Improvement of 

public health 

(c) Outlay on Agricultural im- 
, provement .. .... 

I (6) Forest outlay 

Total 14,08,500 

Debt, and Deposits Advances— 

(fl) Famine Belief Fund 


Civil Administration, 


General Administration .. 

1,30,85,037 

Administration of Justice. . 

71,97,437 

Jails and Convicts' Settlements . 

33,18,685 

police 

1,60,70,063 

Scientific Departments . . 

23,162 

Education 

1,92,64,200 

Medical 

32,53,373 

Public Health 

19,43,892 

Agriculture 

29,48,650 

Industries 

11,35,106 

Miscellaneous Departments 

76,374 

Exchange .. 


Total 

6,83,19,048 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Pubtie Improvements. 

Civil Works— (a) Provincial ex- 
penditure 43,57,804 

(&) ImproTement and communica- 
tions from Central Bead Deve- 
lopment Account .. 1,84,999 

47.42,803 


(ft) Civil Contingencies Fund . . 

(c) Loans and Advances by 

Local Governments .. 11,29,000 

<d) Sinking Fund Investment 

Account .. .. 14,00,0:!0 

(c) G overnment Press Deprecia- 
tion Fund .. .. l',COO 

If) Repayment of Advances 
from Provincial Loans 

Fund 16,63,746 

60-B. Payment of Commuted 

Value of Pensions . . 9,7'.>,i00 

60 Civil Works . . . . 21,566 

6J-A. Other Provincial Works 
not chartTMi to revenue. 

61. Payments to Retrenched 

Personnel .. .. 3.5,161 

Transfer from Famine Belief Fund 
for repayment of advances from 
the Provincial Local Fund . . 5,00,000 
Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account .. 1,84,999 

Famine Belief Fund — ^Transfer to 
revenue ■ . 7,440 


Cl urges against grants from the 
Imperial Council and Agriculture 
EcRcarch Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 51,718 

Total 59,S8,339 

Total Disbursements 12,20,56,974 

Closing Balance —97,50,428 

Grand Total 11,23,06,546 


Total 
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Administration. 


Governor .— Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
M.A., o.c.s.l., G.C.I.K., i.c.s. (Sir Harry Haig, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor-Deshpidfe.) 

Private Secrctarj/. — Capt. L. A. il. Hates. 

Aides-de-camp. — Capt. H. de G. Lambert and 
Capt. M. X. E. Miienmlliiii. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hnn’ble Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, c.i.e. 

The Hun’ble Kuiiwar Jagdish Prasad, C.s.i., 
C.I.E., o.B.F. 


The Hon’ble iS’awab Sir Mulminmati Yusui, 
Xt., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’blc Mr. J. P. Srivastava, m.sc,, a.m.s.t. 
SlCKETAEIAT. 

Gkief Secretary to Government, J. M. Clay, c.i.e., 
O.B.E., l.C'.S. 


I IlEUrENANT-GOVERNOES OP THE NORTH 
Western Provinces, 

^*T?* Bart., G.O.B 1833 

■^4 Hon. the Governor-General 1838 

in the North-Western Provinces (lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Bobertson 1840 

The Bight Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
m the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir Q. B. Clerk, K.o.B. . . . . . , 184 3 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly . . 1843 

A. W . Begble, In eftarfl-e .. .. .. 1853 

J.B. Colvin. Died at Agra .. .. 1853 

E. A. Reade, In charge 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, c.b., Chief Commis- 1867 

sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Bight Hon’ble the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W, Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone 1859 

B. Money, /ncAarge .. .. .. 1803 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . . . 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.c.s.l 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.O.S,l. 1874 

Mr George Couper, Bart., O.B 1876 


Local Self-Gorernmenf and Public Health Secre- 
tary, P. Mason, i.c.s. 

Mvmw and P. IF. D. {B. A- H.) Secretary to 
Government, H. A. i.aiie, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Judicial Secretary, J. J. W. Allsop, i.c.s. 

Industries and Education Secretary, P. M. Ivhare- 
gat, I.C.S. 


Finance Seentary, J. L. Satho, i.c.s. 


Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 
Western Peovinobs and Chief Commis- 
sioners OP OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.b., K.c.s.i. 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.O.B 18S2 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., o.i.l, . . 1887 
Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, k.o.s.i, . . 1892 
i Alan Cadell {Opiating) . . , . 1895 

! Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.O.S.I, (a) 1895 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.O.S.I, 1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell, 


Secfetary to Government. Irrigation Branch, 
w L, Stampe, C.I.E., i.S.E. 


Miscellaneous appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ghazipur, G. S. V. Paterson. 

CAif/ Conservator of Forests, V, Canning, l,F.S. 

director of Public Imtrvdion, A. H. Mackenzie, 
M.A., B.SC., C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Inspector-General of Police, H. B. Hoe, o.i.E. 

Inspector-General of Civil Eospitals, Lt.-Col. 
H. C. Buckley, I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lieut-Colonel W. A, 
Mearns, i.M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise and Inspector-General 
of Registration, B .T. Shivdasani, I.C.S. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. C. E. 
Palmer, m.a., m.b., 

Director of Agriculture, B. G* Allan, m.a. 


Lieutenant-Governors op the Unitbb 
Provinces of agra and Oudh, 


Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, K.o.s.1 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.o.s.i., c.i.e 1907 

L. A. S. Porter, C.S.i. {^Officiating). . . . 1912 

Sir 3. S.Meston, K.O.S.I, 1912 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.O.S.I., O.I.E. 1918 

Governors of the United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Butler. K.O.S.I.,O.I.B, », lO'lO 

Sir William Marria.K.o.i.K 1921 


Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, E.C.I.B., 1926 

C.S.I. {Officiating). 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, K.C.S.L, C.LE, 1928 
Died ut Naini Tal. 

Capt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
Khan of Chhatari, C.I.E., m.b.b. 
In-charge, 

SirMalcolm Hailey, a.c.s.i., G.C.I.B. .. 1928 
Sir George Baneroff, K.c.s.l. ,. 1930 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g.c.s.l, g.o.i.e- . . 1931 
Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Said Khan of Chhatari, K.o.s. 1 ., k.o.i.e., 

MJB.E., LL.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, G.o.s.L, G.0.LE. . . 1933 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Earn, Kt., m.a., ii.b. 

Deputy President, 

Nawabzada Muhd.Liaquat AUKliaji, m.a. (Cxon), Bar-at-Law. 

Elected embers. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

Agra City (non-Muhanimadan Urban) . . 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban ) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan U rbao ) 
Meerut-cwzn-Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urbaii^ 

MOTadabad-cJure-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Dehra Dun district (non-Muhaminadan Rural). . 
Saharanour District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Muzaffarnagar (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Meerut District (North) (non -Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muliammadan 
Rmal.) 

Bulandshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bulandshahr Du’trict (West) (nou-Muhammadan 
Rural.) 

Aligarh District (Bast) (non -Muhammadan 
Rural), 

Aligarh District(W cst') (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mainpuri District (non-Muliammadan Rural) . . 
Etah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly District (non-M uhammadan Rural) , . 
Bijnor District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Biidaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Moradabad District (non -Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Shahjahanpur District (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Pilibhit District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jhansi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Jalauh District (non -Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpur District (non -Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Name. 

TheHon. Nawal) Mr Muhammad YiMif,Kf.Bar.- 
at-Law, Minister of Local Sclf-Ciovernmeut. 

Son’hle Mr. J. p, tjiivastava, Minister of 
Education. 

Mr. Perma. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Awadh Behari Lai. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Kamta Prasad Kakkar, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Chaudhri Ram Bayal. 

Chaudhri Jagarnath. 

The Hon'ble Sir Sita Ram, El., M.I., il.b. 
Chaudhri Baldeva. 

Rai SaJiib Sahu Jwala Saran Kuthiviala, 

Mr. Tappu Ram. 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava. 

Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, M.4., ll.b. 
Chaudhri Ram Chandra. 

Chaudliri Ghasita. 

Rai Bahadur Giaudhri Raghuraj Singh. 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh. 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Pratap Bhan Singh. 

Rao Sahib Thakur Shiva Dhyan Singh. 

Kunwar Girwar Singh. 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya, M.A., ll.B. 
Chaudhri Dhirya Singh, m.B.1. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh. 

Rai Sahib Kunwar Dhakan Lai. 

Thakur Balwant Singh Gahlot. 

Rai Bahadur BriJ Lai Badhwar. 

Rao Bahadur Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Manmohan Sahai. 

Bahu Ram Bahadur Saksena. 

Lala Shyam Lai, 

Babu Kamta Nath. 

Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, b.a., ll.R. 

Thakur K^hava Chandra Singh, m.sc., ii.b; 
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Body* Association or CJonatituency 
represented. 

Farrukliabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Etawah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Cawnpore District (noii-]\Iuhaminadan Rural) . . 
Fatehpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Allahabad district (non-Mnhammadan Rural) . . 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Mirzapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Jaiinpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ghazipur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ballia District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gorakhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Basti District (non -Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
DfainiTal District (non-MuIiammadan Rural) .. 
Almora District (non -Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal District (non-Muliamraadan Rural) . . 
Lucknow District (non-Muharamadan Rmal) . . 
Unao District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Sitapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hardoi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Kheri District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Gfonda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bahraich District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Sultanpur District (non -Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Partabgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bara'ilanki District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Allahabad-«mi-Benares (Muhammadan Urban). 
Lucknow-euw-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 
Agra and Meerut-cum-AUgarh (Muhammadan 
Urban)- 

Bareilly and Shahahanpur-c?/?7t-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadan Urban). 

Debra Dun District (Muhammadan Rural ) 
Saharanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Muzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Bijnor District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Mainpuri, Utah and Earrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Etawah, Cawnpore and Eatehpur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. .. 


Name. 

Mr. Brijnandan Lai, Bar.-at-Law. 

Rao Narsingh Rao. 

Chaudliri Ram Adhin. 

Mr. Bhondu Ram. 

Maharao Raja Bahadur Ram Singh Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri Bharos. 

Pandit ShriSadayatan Pandc. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Duhe. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Jagadeva Rai. 

Mr. Dahari. 

Rai Sahib Rai Rajeshwari Prasad, M.A., Ll.B. 
Babu Adya Prasad, B.A., il.B. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Shiva Pati Singh. 

Thakur Giriraj Singh, B.A., ll-B. 

Pandit Prera Ballabh Belwal. 

Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht, B.A., ll.b. 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negi. 
Pandit Brahma Dutt alias Bhaiya Sahib. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Lai Sheo Pratap Singh. 

Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh. 

Thakur Mtmeshwar Bakhsh Singh, B.A., ll.b. 
Thakur Jaindra Bahadur Singh. 

Raja jagdambika Pratap Narayan Singh. 

Raja Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh. 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahi. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali, B.A. 

Mr. Zahur Alunad, Bar.-at-Law. 

Syed Ali Zaheer, Bar.-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Mr. Muh.\mmad Abdul Bari, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Syed ■^usuf Ali. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Maqsud Ali Khan. 
Shah Nazar Husain. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali Khan, 

M.B.l. 

Nawahzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, m.a. 

(Oxon), Bar.-at-Law. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Muhammad Rahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidui 
Rahman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan, 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, 

B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid HaMboUah. 
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Body Association or Constituency 

represented. Jsame, 


Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamsarh 
Districts (Muhammadan Bural). 

Gorakhpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Basti District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradahad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bndaun District (Muiiammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kumaun Division-cnm-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraieh Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur, Partahgarh and Rae Bareli Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders (South) 



Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University . . 


j Mr. M. Nisarullah, b.a. 

Khan Bahadur Saij id Zahid Ali Sabzposh. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulani Husain. 

IQian Bahadur Hafiz Ghazan-Farullah. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyul Jafer Hosain, Bar-at-Law, 
Shaikh Afzal-ud-din Hyder. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazliir 
Rahman Khan, n.A., ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur .Sfidar Muhammad Shakirdad 
Khan. 

Khan Hahih Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad. 

Raja Saiyld Muhammad Sa’adat All Klian. 

Shaikh Muhammad HabibuIIah, o.b.e. 

Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, m.B.e. 

Raja Sir Jluhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, Kt. 

c.s.i. 

Raja Saiyid Muliammad Mehdi. 

Mr. L. M. Medley. 

Rai Sahib Lala Anand Sarup. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bihari Lai. 

Cliaudhri Muhammad Ali. 

Thaktir Rampal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bisheshwar Dayal 

Seth, B.sc., y.c.s. 

Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 

Mr. E. M. Souter. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajlt Singh, B.A., IL.B* 
Babu Gajadhar Prasad, m.a., li.b. 


E-x-Omcno Membees. 

The Hon’ble Mr, D. A, H. Blimt, o.i.e., o.b.e., i.C.s. 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, c.s.i., c.i.E., o.b.e., I.c.j?. 

Nominated Msmbees. 


Mr, J. M. Olay, O.I.B., O.B.E., i.o.s. 

Mr. J. L. Sathe, i.O.S. 

Mr. P. Mason, i.o.s. 

Mr. P. M. Kharegat, i.C.s. 

Mr. H. A. Lane, o.l.B., i.o.s. 

Mr. J. J. W. Allsop, I.o.s. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, c.s.i., o.i.e., i.E.s. 
Mr. A. C. Turner, i.o.s. 

Rai Bahadur p. C. Mogha, b.a., ll.b. 
Kdian Bahadur Saiyid Ain-nd-din, b.a. 
Saiyid Abdul Hasan, b.sc.. ll.b. 


Mr. B, E. Oppenheim, c.i.B., i,c..s. 

Lieut.-Col. W. A. Mearns, i.M.s. 

Colonel A, H. Proctor, l.M.S. 

Mr. F. Canning, i.p.s. 
j Mr. D. L. Drake-Brockman, i.o.s. 

Mrs. Kailash Srivaatava. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasik-ud-din. 

Captain K . O. Carleton, M.a., Bar.-at-D'.w, 
(Anglo-Indian Community). 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah, m.a., d. Litt. (Indian 
Christian Community). 

Rai Sahib Babu Rama Gharana, B,A., LL.B . 
(Depre^ed (lasses). 


Seoebtaet ro IKE Legislative Cotjncii. 
Babu Surendranath Ghosh 

Mr. G. S. K. Hydrie, B.A., LL.B., Bar.-at-Law, Superintendent. 
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The Ponjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, Is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beaa and Sutlej. Toi?ether with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 139,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 3911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Gha 2 i Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi- The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
witn a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract fncludea the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration Is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely In character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and Including the low range 
of the Siwalika, runs the narrow sub-montane 
cract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
md traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
pris la some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
don of over four raillious is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
Bom-i 39,000 square miles with a population 
of 3 0J millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
Is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material redaction 


in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The ram-- 
fall in this area, heaviest In the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
I the retreating floods. In this very circum' 

' stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the cr..)p8 may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the moat fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and LyaUpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, Including Patiala, Babawaipnr, 
Jind and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
“ Punjab States Agency ” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States In the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataiidi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jata, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equaUy 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedaus by religior, 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very te^ j 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Eajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards oi 

400.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gu jars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading oastes of 
the Hindus (Khatrts, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
hall a million and maintain their tiibal 
dvstem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pan- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) i 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill | 
tracts; and Hajasthani, the language of' 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and ' 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by smaD 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 60*5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a lai^e part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Ohenab Canal irrigates 

1.939.000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,006,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,213,000 acres more 
has been brought under ooltivation. Lai^e 
areas In the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 

6.000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most Important and the development 


of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next In importance to wheat 
Is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are 
Lut in the cotton-growing districts the 
^mrt staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plalrs generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for toad 
building being the most important products, 

1 here are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
bhahpim and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto preventM smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories being only 673 the majority of whicn 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairly numerous. Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Leiah and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanabdal. 
There is also a match factory at Shahdara and 
a factory for the hydrogenation and refining of 
oils at Lyallpur. 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the admfeistra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Cfivil Service. Ui^w 
the amended Act the province was rais«l 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with hte Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. The general system 
of provincial administraffon undm: this sbheme 
is sketched in the section “Provindal Govern- 
ments” (3. tj.) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects, Associated 
with the Governor and the Goundl and Ministers 
is an enlarged Relative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
the section " L^lslative Councils ” (g-v.), the 
system being common to all the major provinces. 
The business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists 
of four Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Home, (3) finance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two UndCT- 
Secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary. In the 
Public WorliB Department, there are five Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one in the Puildinga and 
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Roads Branch, one in the Hydro-Elcct.rlc Branch 
and three in the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
fco Government In the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is .Toint 
Secretary and of Ediu*ation Department an i 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- j 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 1 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla, Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Ain- 
bala, Jnllnnder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is In charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction; and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture, and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Heal^, the Chief Conservator ol Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the ; 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar | 
of (5o-operatiVB Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
^mpaiUes and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Ckiurt, which is the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or 
barristers), and six temporary Additional Judges, 
including the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months. Subordinate 
to the High Court are the District and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise dvil and criminal jurisdiction in a dvi] 
and i^^on division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Orim®st Regulation is in force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Eiders may pass sentence np to seven 

years* imprisonment. 

Local Self-Govenunent. 

Local Self-Goverumemt is secured In certain 
branciies of the adminfetration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, ^h exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notifled Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area* and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a resrenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
Committees frwn octroi or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. oSie 
Panchayat system Is an attempt to revive the 


traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members cf practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are usually keenly 
contested. 

Police. 

The Police force is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
! Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him throe Deputy Tnspectors-General in charge 
I of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge ot 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise. Government itself maintains fifteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
one for women), three normal schools for 
males, twelve training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and 
twenty secondary schools for hoys and 
girls and fifty centres for vocational training. 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains six higher 
grade professional institutions, viz., the King 
Edward Medical College and Veterinary College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, 
the Engine ’ College at Moghalpura, the 
Central " _ j College. Lahore and the 
(Rielmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, viz., the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul. In 
addition there are thirty-two technical and 
industrial schools (thirty for males and two 
for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of (Mvil Hospitals, who is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He Is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals, who is at present an officer oL 
the Indian Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. 
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Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health (a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has, working ! 
under him, three Assistant Directors of Public i 
Health, 34 District Medical Officers of Health, ; 
and twenty-eight District Sanitary Inspectors. 1 
In addition there is a temporary staff of 10! 
Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 15 Sanitary ' 
Inspectors for assistance in combating epidemic | 
diseases. The ancillary services comprise i 

(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge', 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, I 
jthmjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a ! 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient I 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only ! 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern ' 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
In and beyond the confines of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
cluuge of the Epidemiologist to Government . 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological ' 
examination, research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out. 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer and a draftsman. 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera. etc. 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
H^lth Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
advisor of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matters. This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine and report upon sanitary sch< mes 
put forward by local bodies. 


HEADS OF Account. 

Budget ; 
Estimate, 
1533-34. 

Ebvenue Heoeipts. 

Principal Heads of Revenue. 

{In thousands | 
of Rupees.) j 

IT — Taxes on Income 

V— Land Hevenue (gross) , . 

.... ! 

4,56,75 ' 

Deduct — Hevenue credH- 
ed to Irrigation. 

-1.77,96 j 

Total Land Revenue . . 

2,78,79 

VI — Excise 

98,37 ; 

VH — Stamps 

1,15,97, 

vni— Forests 

17,70 ' 

IX — Registration 

8,43 , 

Total .. 

5,19,26 ' 

Irrigation. 


XIII— -Irrigation— Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept— 

Direct Receipts 

4,22,74! 

Indirect credits (Land 
Revenue due to Irriga- 
tion). 

1,77,96 1 

1 

1 

Gross .amount .. 

Deduct — Working Expenses. 

6,00,70 

—1,80,41 

Net XIH— I rrlgstlon 
Receipts. 

4,20,29 


Heads or account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1983-34. 

{In thousands 

J of Rupees.) 

XfV — Irrigation — Works for 
which no capital ac- i 
counts are kept. j 

1,91 

Total ..i 

4,22.20 

Debt Services. j 


XVI— Interest j 

9,40 

Civil Administration, j 


XVII — Administration of Justice 

10,25 

XVjn — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments. 

XIX— PoUce 

3,35 

1,70 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Depart-' 

menta. j 

8,55 

Total 

23,85 

Beneficent Departments. 
XXI— Education 

17,87 

XXII— Medical .. 

«,ia 

XXIII— Public Health .. 

1,85 

XXIV— A gricnlture 

6,82 

XXV— Industries 

3.93 

Total 

39,09 
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The Punjab. 


Heads oe account. 

Budget, 

Hntimate, 

1033-34. 

Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1933-34. 

Buildings and Roads. 

XXX— Civil Works 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

10, T4 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses .. 

{In thousandi 
of Rupees.) 

39 

XXX-A— Hydro Electric 

11,12 

Revenue Reserve Fund . . 


Deduct — Working Expenses. 

—8,95 

Central Road Fund 

7,00 

Xet XXX-A— Hydro Electric 
scheme. 

2,17 

Miscellaneous Government 

account 

Reseai'Cli Fund . . 

15S 

+ I 



iotai .. 


Total 

38,85 

Miscellaneous. 



Total Provincial PuECeipts. 

11,98,11 

Xl XXXT**^ 7X'Aii!ircl S fiOlii TiTbCl 

ranee Pund. 

XXXIII—Eeeeipts in aid of Su- 
X'erannnation. 

XXXIY — Stationery and Printing 


Opening Balance 

Grand Total . . 

— 40.268 
12,38,46 

A,.J- 

2,73 

Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue. 

Direct demands on the Recenue. 


XXXV— Miscellaneous 

17,25 

5 — Land Revenue .. 

3.5,88 

Total .. 

21,30 

6 — Excise 

9,81 

Ceniributions and Ai>8ignmenU 
to OenLtal and Proeincial 

Governments. 


7 — Stamps 

8 — Forests 

2,01 

19,42 

XXXIX- A — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 
ernmenta. 


9 — Registration ^(T ) * * ' * 

**75 


Total . . 

67,87 

XL-A — Transfers from the Rev- 
enue Reserve Pund 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 

14— Works for which capital 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

15— Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 

penditure. 

1.36,38 

10,35 

Total Revenue Receipts 

Extraordbiary Items. 

XL — Extraordinary Receipts ., 

10,54, OJ 

30,74 

Total Revenue 

10,84,75 

Total . . 

1,40.73 

Advance from Provl. Loans Fund. 

50,00 

Debt Services. 


Loans and Advances bv peovxn- 
CIAI Govbenments. 

Recoveries of loans and advances. 

24,58 

19— Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 
Debt. 

—21,29 

27,88 

Deposits and Advances. 


Total 

—6,59 

Famine Relief Fund 

1,09 

Civil Administration. 


Appropriations for reduction or 
avoidance of debt : — 


22 — General Administration (Re- 
served) , 

1,05,37 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans 

1,56 

22 — General Admin istration 
(Transferred). 

1,89 

Other appropriations 

26,32 

; 24 — Administration of Justice . . 

t 

53,14 
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Heads of Accor kt. 


Bndsf-f. j 

E'-timaTc, | 


Heads of Account. 


Budget 
ll<3 :-S4. 


25 — Jails and Convict Settlements. ' 

26 — Police 

3(— Miscellaneous Departments 
(Itescrved). 

37_.jIisceI]aneoU8 Departments 
(Transferred). 

Total 

beneficent Departments. 
30_c;cientiflc Departments 
31 — Education (Res erved) 

31 — Education (Transferred) 

32— Medical 

.33— Public Health .. 

84— Agriculture 

85 — Industries 

Total 

Buildings and Roads. 

n-CbllWorta : 

41-C — Civil Works, Hydro Electric 
Scheme — Interest on Capital 
Outlay. 

Total 
MiseeUaneom. 

48 — Famine .. 

Allowances 


tin thousands ' 
of Rupees.) 

31,6 1 51-A — ^Srihcellaneous adjii.«fincnt.^ 
j between the- Central and 

l,2i>,y0 j Provincial Governments. 

1,43 I Tctal 


In IhuUhmds 
(f liujtres.i 


4 5-~S uperannu ation 
and Pensions. 

46— Stationery and Printing (Ee- 
served). 

46— Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

47— Miscellaneous (Eeserved) . . 
47— Miscellaneous (Transferred),, 

Total .. 

ConirUndiom and Assignments. 

51— Contrfbutioa to the Central 
Government. 


Dj-t/aordiNarif Items. 
.52 — Evtra ordinary chrirges 


3,14,7u ! G2-T— Transfers to Ilevemie Ite- 
: serve Fund. 


I T o t a 1 Revenue Expenditure 
23 I charged to He venue. 


5,42 ! 

1, no 


CiPiTAL Expenditure 

CHARGED TO REVE.NCE 


44,47 j 16 — Irrigation Works 
11,63 I 35- A— Industrial Development 

44,3s ! 41-A— Civil Works 

i 

41-B— Hydro Electric Scheme 
45- A — Commutation of Pensions.! 


2,08,86 


1.26 

U1,!J2 


1,23,35 


715 

17,96 


Total Capital Expenditure' 
charged to Revenue. j 

Total Expenditure charged i 
to Revenue. | 

Capital Expenditure not charged i 
to lietenite. 1 

52- A — Forest Capital Expenditure! 

55 — Construc(;ion of Irrigation] 
Navigation Embankment] 
and Draiimge Works. 1 

Se-C—Industrlai Developmentj 
Capital Expenditure. 

58 — ^Hydro Electric Scheme] 
Capital Expenditure. 

60— Civil Works— Capital Expen- 
diture. 

60 B -Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure. 

Total Capital Expenditure! 
not charged to Revenue. ' 

Loans raised in the Market 


ei per cent. Pimjab Bonds, 1983 
6i „ „ n 1987' 


l<t,25,28 


4,r.5 


8,21 


10,33,49 


67,54 


11,13 


1,04,77 


1,04 

4S 
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The Punjab, 


Heai’?, of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1933-34. 

Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1933-34. 

A d va nces f i^om Pro vi n rial 

Loans Funds (Ilepaynients). 

(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
20,32 

appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts : — 

Sinking Fuad for Provincial 
Loans. 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt. Presses 

Revenue Reserve Fund 

Central Road Fund . . 
Government Accounts.. 
Reserve Fund Account 

(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

1,56 

48 

““7,00 

97 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments : — 

r.oans and .Advances (Reserved). 

t. » (Transferred) 

9,51 

4,50 



m f 1 

10,01 

Total 

14,30 

lotai 

I Total Provincial Disbur.somcnts 

11,90 21 



Dtuoslts and Advances 

Famine Iteliof Fund 


1 Closing Balance 

~ 48,25 


j Grand Total . . 

12.38,46 


Administration. 

Ooi^mr, H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson, 
K.O.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Peesonal Staff. 

Private Secretar)/, Major H, T. Lawrence, M.O., 
Hodaon's Horse. 

Aides-de-camp : — Lieut, the Hon’ble W. 

Edwards, 16th Kings Hussars ; L'eut. L. P. Le- 
Mamhanrl, 5th Royal Ghurkha Biflea (f.p.) 
Indian Aides-de-camp:— CaTptsi.m Todar Singh 
(Hon); Hon. Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Mohammed Peroze Khan, m.b.e., Hony. Cap- 
tain Sardar Bahadur Chanda Sing, i.o.M. 
Members of Cohnoil. 

The Hon’ble Captain Khan Bahadur Sardar 
SirSikander Hyat-Kban, K.b.b. (Revenue). 
The Hon’ble SlrH. D. Craik, Bart., C.S.i, l.C.s., 
(Finance). 

® Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt., 
Minister for Agriculture. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Gokul Chand Harang, m.a., 
Ph.u., Minister £or Local Self-Government. 
The Bon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, K.t., 
Minister for Education. 

Civil Secret AR i AX. 

CMeJ Secretary^ F. H. Ihickle, c.t.e., i.c.b. 
Born Seeretarp, J. W. Hearn, i.c.s. 

Financial SecrUary, C. M. G. Ogilvie. c.b.e. 
i.a.s. 

Secretary, Transferred Departments, P. Marsden, 

1.0. s. 

Public Works Department. 

Irriffoiion Braneh, 

Secretary, (Southern Canals'), T. B. Tate. 
Secretary, (Northern Canals), A. Murphy, O.B.B. 
Secretary, (Construction), F. J. Waller. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, D. Maefarlane. 

Financial Commissioners, Miles Ir\ing, c.i.E., 
O.B.E., I.o.s. (Revenue), D. J. Boyd, o.r.E. 

1.0. B. {Development.) 


Miscellaneods Departments. 

Director of Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, i.A.S. 
Director of Land Records and Inspector General oj 
Registration, K. S, Malik Abdul Haa, E.A. 
Director of Public Instruction, R. Sanderson, 
M.A. 

Inspector General of Police, J. M. Ewart, C.i.E. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, R. N. Parker, 
I.F.S. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
C. H. Rcinhold, M.C., p.R.c.s.E., i.M.s. 
Director of Public Health, Major R. 0. Malhotra, 
O.B.E., I.M.S. 

Inspector -General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. A. 
Barker, o.B.E.. l.M.s. 

Accountant-General, Cyril E. Gwyther, b.a. 
(Cantab.), F.R.E.s. 

Postmaster-General, Major A. Angelo, O.B.E. 
Lieutenant-Governors of the i^unjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., O.O.b.. 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, k.o.b . . .. 3859 

Donald Eriell McLeod, o.b. . . . . 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.o.s.i,, O.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

R. H. Davies, C.S.I, 1871 

R. E. Egerton, 0 s.i. 1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, k.c.S.i., O.r.E.. . 1882 

James Broadwood Lyal 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.c.S.i 1892 

William Macworth Yound, C.S.I 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.O,s.i 3 902 

Sir D. C. J, Ibbetson, k.c.S.i., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, O.S.I. (Offg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, k.O.i.e., o.S 1 1908 

James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) .. .. 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyor, K.o.s.i, . . . . 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. .. 1939 

Governors op the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.O.i.e,, o,s.i. . . 3 920 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, k o.s.t.. o,i,E. . , 3 924 

Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency, G.O.I.E., 3 928 
K 0 S I K C V*0 0 IS* 

Sirifferbert WiHlam Emerson, K.o.s.1., 193S 
CI.E., C.B.E., I.O.S 
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Punjab Legislative Councik 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Thf* Hon’bte C^aupiri, Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Kfc., K.B., Kangra-cMm-Gurda^pur (Muhammadan). 

lliiral.- President. ^ ' 

Members and Ministers. 

Fr-Officio. 

T)ic Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sikander Hyat Khan, m.b.e., k.b., Revenue 3rombt*r tu aovernment. 

Punjab. * 

The Hon'hle Sir Henry Craik, Bart., G.s.l., i.c.S., Finance Member to Oovernment Punjab 
Wie jg^n’hte San ar Sjr Jogendra Smgh, Kt.. Minister for Agriculture (Sikhh LandhnMJr?.’ 
ThP^^Hon ble Malik Firoz Khan, Koon, Minister for Education, Shahpur East (Muhammadan). 


Nominated. 

Offleiah. 


Aroler^nii, ^Ir. J. T>., I.C.S., Legal Remembrancer ami Secretary 
iiiirtmeiit. 


luvernmenr, juegisiaxive 




Miles Iwing, :Mr., c.i.e., o.b.e., r.c.s.. Financial ( 'omnU<si(mer, Revenue 
OKilvie, Mr. C. M. G., C.u.E., i.O.s., Secretary to Government, ITnanee Department 
Sanderson, Mr. L., m.A., I.E.S., Director uf Public Instruction. 

Ihiekle, IMr. PL H„ C.I.E., l.C.s., Chief Secretary to Government. 

Staig, Mr. B, M., l.C.s., Joint Secretary to Government, Indu'^trics Department 
Murphy, Mr. A., O.B.E., Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch 


Non-officials. 


GhanI, 5D. :\r. A 

Janmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, 
o.B.I. 

Lahh (’hand Mehra, Lala 

Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, b,a 

Mushtaq Ahmad, Gurmani, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian. 

Rahim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, K.c.l.E 

Roberts, Dir. Owen. 

Shave, Dr. (Dlrs.) M.C. 

Sheo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, 
C.I.E. 


Representaive of Laliouring Classes. 
Representative uf the Punjab Officers and 
Soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Forces. 
Representative of General Interests, 
Representative of Indian Christians. 
Representative of General Interests. 

Representative of General Interests. 
Representative (»f the Eurojiean and Anglo- 
Indian Communities, 

Representative of the European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities. 

Representative of General Interests. 


Elected. 


Name of Member. 


Abdul Ghani Shaikh 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

Akbar Ali, Pir, B.A., ll.B. 

Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhri, b.a. 

Arjan Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B 

Bahadur Khan Sardar, M.B.E 

Balbir Singh, Rao Baliadur Captain, Rao, o.B.e. 

Bansi Lai, Chaudhri 

Bhagat Ram, Lala 

Bishan Singh, Sardar 

Buta Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, B.A., LL.B. 
Chetan Ahand, Lala, b.a., ll.b 

Chbotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, b.a., 
LL.B. 

Chowdhry, Mr. Sajan Kumar 

Din Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Faqir Husain Khan, Chaudhri 

lazl lli, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri, O.B.B. 


Constituency. 


West Punjab Towns (.Muhammadan), Urban, 
(Muhammadan), Landholders. 

Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

.Ainliala Division, Noxth-li^st (Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 

Dera Gliazi Klian (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

I.a,hore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Jullundur-cum- Ludhiana ( N on- Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Sialkot-cww-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division and Shelkhupura (Sikh), Rural. 
West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

East and West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujrat Bast (Muhammadan), Urban. 
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Punjab Legislative Council. 


Name of Member. 


Gopal Das, Lala 

Gurbachati Sinch, Sardur 

Habib Dllali, Khan Bahadur, Sardar . . 

Halbat Khan Daha, Khan 

Afzal Haq, Chandhri 

Ja^dev Khan Kharal, Bai 
.Taswaut Sinjih, Guru 

Jawahar Sinjib Dhilbm, Sardar, b.Sc. (Agri.) 
(Walcsh M.s.P. (Liiudon). 

Jyoti Prasad, Lala, b.a., ll.b 

Kesar Singh, liai Sahib Ghaudhri 

Labli Singh, Mr., M.4., Lb.B, (Gantah.) 

Mulalv, Mr, liinhaiuinad T)iu 

Jlainraj Singh Lhohan, Kanwar, u.A., ll.b. 

Manohar Lai, IMr., M..\. . . 

Lekhvati, Shrinathi 

Mohan Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar . . 

Mohindar Singh, Sardar 

Slubarak All Shah, Say ad 

Jhihaniinad Abdul Hahman Khan, Cliaudhri. 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur, Malik, 
O.B.E. 

Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja 

Muhammad Hayat, Qureshi, Khan Bahadur 
Mian, o.i.e. 

Muhammad Ha-san, Khan Sahib, Makhduni, 
Shaiklu 

Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Baha- 
dur, Nawab. 

Muhammad Ilaza Shah Gilani, Makhdumzada, 
Say ad. 

Muhammad Sadiq, Shaikh 

Muhammad Sarfaraz Ali Khan, Kaja , . 
Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b. . 

Mukand Lai Puri, Mr., m.a 

Mukerji, Kai Bahadur Mr. P 

Muzaffar Klrnn, Khan Bahadnr Captain Malik, . 
Nfwendra Nath, Biwan Bahadur Baja, m.a. . . 

Kathwa Singh, Chaudhri 

Nazir Husain, Chaudhri, B.A., LL.B 

Mhal Chand Aggarwal, Lala 


Noor Ahmed Khan, Khan Sahib Mian . . 

Nur Khan, Khan Sahib, Eisaldar Bahadur 
Nurulah, Mian, b. Com. (London), 

Pancham Chand , Thakur 

Pandit, Mr. Nanak Chand, M-A 

Eaghbir Singh, Honorary Lieutenant Sardar, 
O.B.B. 

Eamji Das, Lala . . 

Earn Sarup, Chaudhri . . 

Earn Singh, 2nd-Lieut- Sardar 

Eiasat Ali, Chaudhri, B.A., LL.B. 

Sampuran Singh, Sardar 

Sewak Earn, Eai Bahadnr, Lala 

Shah Muhammad, Chaudhri 

ITjial Singh, Sardar, Sahih Sardar, m.a. 

Zafrulla Kha n, Chaudhri, b.a., ll.b 


Constituency, 


Lahore and Ferozepore-cg»i-Sheikliupura (Non- 
IVtuhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur (Sikh), Eural. 

Lahore (Muhammadan), Eural 
Multan East (Muhammadan), Eural. 
Hoshiarpur-cwm-L u d h i a n a (Jfuhaminadan), 
Bural. 

Lyallpur North (IMuhammadan), Bural 
Ferozepore (Sikh), Bural 
Lahore (Siklt), Bural. 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban, 
Amritsar-(?iu«-Gurdaspur (Non- Muhammadan) 
Bural, 

Eawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North, 
(Non- Ml ihammadan) , Eural . 

Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban, 
Ambala-eicin-Simla (Non-Muhammadan) Eural. 
Punjab University, 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Eawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 
Bural, 

Jmdhiana (Sikh), Eural, 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Jullundur (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Attock (Muhammadan), Eural. 

South-Ea.st Town (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Shalipur West (Muhammadan), Rural 

Muzaffargarh (Muhammadan), Eural 


Baluch Tumandars (Landholders). 

IMultan West (Muhammadan), Eural 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Bural 
Gurgaon-c?m-Hissar (Muhammadan), Bural. 
Punjab Industries. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association Commerce. 

Idianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Punjab Landholders (General). 

Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), Eural. 

Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Eural 
Ea.st aud West Central Towns (Non-Muham- 
madan), Urban. 

Montgomary (Miiliainmadaii), Eural. 

Eawalpindi (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Bural. 

Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Eural. 

Hosliiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Bural. 
Amritsar (Sikh), Eural. 

Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
North-West Eontak (Non-Muhammadan), Eural. 
Ambala Division (Sikh), Eural 
Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Lyallpur (SiKh), Eural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), EuraJ, 
Sheikupura (Muhammadan), Eural. 

Sikh (Urban). 

Sialkot (Mnhammadan), Eural. _ 


Mr. Abnasha Singh, Bar-at-Law, Secretary, Legislative Council, Cecil Hotel, Simla, 

Hakim Ahmed Shujaa, B.A., Assistant Secretary, Legislative Council, Metropole Hotel, Simla. 
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Burma. 


Tbe Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the N’orth-'West and China on the North- 
Kaat and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area la approximately 261,000 
aouare miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
ministered and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Araban and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60°. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly . 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies i 
in a “rain shadow'* and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50 ,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges < Fo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population or Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 14,667,146. There were 9,092,214 
Bunnans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
158,345 Kachins, 348,994 China, 584,986 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,728 Talaings and 
188,789 Palaungs. There is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,826 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441, and Indo-Burmans, 
182,166. 

The Bunnans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group andtfieir 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese farnily. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture Of tile country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
univers^. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contrlbutioas to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards tiie 
government of the counfacy Is giving way to 
intdligeut loyalty to British rulei. 

In appeiuiance the Burman is usiially 
iomewb^ short and thick set with Mongol^ 

5 


I features. His dress is most dtetkctlve tod 
I exce^ingly comfortable. It oomWs of a silk 
handkerchief bound round hfe forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyl tied 
round his waist, reaching to hte ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the mc«t plwsing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Th«ir dress la 
somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyl is tucked 
the side instead of being tied in front. A 
^ groomed Buiroese lady 

would, for grace and neatness, chafcnge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 
Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extoat the 
CniDdwin, afford great natural tboroughfares 
to the country. At all seasmos of the y^r 
t^se rivers, especially tbe Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta tbe 
net-work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a flue fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

n Burma Railways has a length of 
2,057*2o miles open Jiue, The principal lints 
are ^m Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system ; the Bangoou-Prome line ; and tbe 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmrin 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 
Industry. 

Agriculture is the riitef industry of the pro- 
vince and supporte neady ttoee-fourtha of tbe 
population. Tbe nett total cropped area 
Is 16i miUiem acres whidi nearly f mlUkm 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to EM»rly 1 millkm 
acres. India Is vwy largely depeaadent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, bewdne 
and petrol whidi rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an impojcttot jwirt in tfMS in- 
dustrial life of the Prorinoe. The forest reserves 
cover some 34,705 square miles, while undaseed 
forests are ^timated at abmtt 1,48,576 square 
miles- (Joverninent extracts so«m 72,731 trms 
of teak annually, private Arms, tf whom tlie 
Bombay Burma Trading Ckaporatioa and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extraetover2, 52, 297 tons. 
Other tbnber extracted by Hcensees amounts 
to over 2,37jB04 terns and firewood over 10,45,161 
terns. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Meigni Idstricts. Wolfram and tin 
are found togetoer in roost mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proporfiem varying ftoro almost 
ure tin to almost pure wolfram. There has 
een on improvement in the price of tin. 

There was a slight improvement in the output 
of tin tod wolfram during the year 1932, as 
eompared with the output of 1031. Silver lead 
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and zinc ore are extracted liy tlic Bunna Cor- 
poration at Bawdwin in the Northern Shan 
States, Copper in sinall rpiantities is also foum 
there. There are small (lejmsits of Molyhdenitt 
in Tavoy and Mergni and of plantinum in 
Myitkyina, The Burma Biihy Mines, Ltd, 
which had the sole right to work for precious 
stones in the Mogok Stone Tract of the Tvaths 
District surrendered their lease on the ,S0th Jum 
1931. Mining is now earried out by nativ( 
miners working under licenses. There 'was in 
output of precious stones from the ruby mines 
in 1032. The output of amher in 1932 was 
11.442 cwt. The output of Burmese Jadeih 
during 1932 eoTUTiared with that of the previou! 
year showed an increase of 200.78 cwts. but thi 
value depreciated considerably owing mainly 
to the inferior quality of mineral obtained, 
Conditions in China also contributed to a fail 
in value. The oldest and largest oil field in 
the province is at Yenangyaung in the Magw( 
District where the Bunna Oil Company has it! 
chief wells. There was a decrease in the outpui 
from the wells in the Yenangyaung oilfield dm 
to a natural decline in the production of th< 
wells. There was an increase in the output Oj 
tho Chindwin District which is ascribed to fl.V( 
new wells in the Indaw Oilfield being brought 
into operation during the year. There was also 
an increase in the output in the Pakokku 
District due to the greater activity of the 
operators. The output of petroleum during 
1932 exceeded that of 1931 by 3,655,727 gallons 
the increase being mainly from wells in the 
Pakokku District and the Chauk Oilfield of the 
Magwe District, The Burma Oil Company 
take their oil to the refineries at Kangoon by 
pipe line from the Yenangyaung and Sini 
Oilflelds. Other companies take it down 1 . 
river flats. The area under rubber is 1,10,445 
acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,093 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged, in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are sawmills. The remainder are 
rialefiy en^eering works, cotton ginning nulls, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
prlivting pr^es, ice and aerated water factories 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons em- 
ployed in establishments under the Indian 
Factories Act in 1932 was 90,578. Perennial 
factories employed 42,652 and seasonal factories 
47,926. At the Census of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29.79 per cent, of the total ;^pulation were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature , 
for their models, breaking away from the con- j 


ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Eeform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should he applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882. The Legislative Council 
consists of 103 members, of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commisaoner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superin'tendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
Ist October 1922, and are designated the E. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice Is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village heidmen have limited magistorial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
. uaetically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 
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Public worKs. j 

The P.W.T). comprises two Branches, rh.. 
the B, <k R. Brant-h the Tn-iiration Branch. 

The B. & R. Branch of this Department which i 
is under the Z^Iinistry of Forests is administered 
Ivy one Chief Engineer, There is .also a Personal 
,\‘s«,|stant to the Chief Engineer.^ There are four 
jicrmanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, two of which are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at IMaymyo. One post of Superin- 
tending Engineer has continued to be in 
alvevancc for reasons of retrenchment. These 
.are nllieers of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
who nnmlier 2,5 (twenty five), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B. & 11. Branch ; so 
far 18 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. There are 10 oiftecrs in service 
at present. 

Further, there are the following ofliocrij 
belonging to the specialist services who are 
stationed at Rangoon : — 

(1) One Superintending Engineer, Puhlii 

Health Circle. 

(2) Two Sanitary Engineers. 

(3) One Electrical Inspector. 

(4) Two Electrical Engineers. 

(5) One Consulting Architect. 

(0) One Superintendent of Stores. 

(7) One Assistant Superintendent of Stores, 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., which 
is under the control of the Hon’hle Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P. W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt- There are four perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, two of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Maymyo. One of these posts in the 
headquarters at Rangoon is temporarily held in 
abeyance on account of the financial stringency. : 
These are officers of the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 20 on this cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers. Besides this there is also the Burma 
Engineering service, which is a Provincial Service. 

Further, there is a River Training Expert. 
On account of reduction of works due to the i 
financial stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited locally and in England 
to augment ■ the permanent staff has been 
reduced to one each. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided iQt»: Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town. Police. The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector*(}eneral of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Ctommissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of - the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-deneral. There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for the 
Rorthem, Southern and Western Ran^s, one 
for the Railway -and Criminal' Inverogation 
Department, and one foie the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 


hom natives of India with a few Eachins; 
,, Karens and China. The experiment of recruit- 
, j ing Burmese on a small scale has b£*cn successful. 

I Pi organisation is military, the force being 
' iivided into battalions. The object of the force 
- f'd^pieiaent the regular troops In Burma. 
I heir duties, apart from their military work, 
are to provide e8eort.s for specie, piisoner.s, etc., 
.and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 

„ ^ Education. 

under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Dirertor, both belonging to the Indian Eilnra- 
tlonal Service. There are nine Inafiecfcors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser* 
vl^, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. There Is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. There are afeo 
nvo Inspectresses oi Schools. There a Chief 
Educational Officer for the Federated Shan States, 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
versity for Burma, h.as been established in Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses In Arts, Science, 
Law, _ Edumtlon, Economics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Forestry. 

EngBsh and A. V. Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remarkaole feature of edu* 
cation in Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyl-kyaung); every monastery be a 
village school and every Burman boy must, In 
accordance With hls religion, attend that school, 
shaving his head and fer the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongyl-kyaunp the boyi 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic. The result hi 
that there are very few boys In Burma who 
are not able to read and write. Vernacular 
education Is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special Ingtitutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture. The Mary Chapman Trailing 
College for Teachers and School for the l^af 
exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Rangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provide 
for the despatch of 12 sdw^rs to Europe 
each year. 

MedicaL 

The control of the Medical Department Is 
vested in an Inapector-Gesneral of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are S7 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Public Analyst (which 
post is at pr^ent held in abeyance for purposes 
of economy) and to which is also attached a 
Malaria Bureau, an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
three whole time Superintendents of Prisons, a 
Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist and a 
Superintendent of the Mental Hospital. There 
is also a post of Hygiene Publicity Officer, which 
for the present is held in abeyance. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1916. The Director is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service, 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA 


eminent financial arrangements between the Gov- 

underwent aremodellins in consequence of the 
nbSntialfinjJiLkl other Indian Provinces. The Province obtained! 

. nnstantial financial independence. The present position Is set ont in the following statement :~ 


ESTIMATED EECEIPTS TOE 1933-34. 
(^) BEYENXJE EECEirTS—ORDINAItY. 


Taxes on Income , . 

Salt 

Land Kevenue . . ] . ” 

Excise 

Stamps * I 

P’orest 

Kegistration , . . . 

Seliediiled Taxes 

Irrigation, etc., Works with 
Capital Accounts 

Irrigation, etc., Works (No Capital 

Accounts) 

Interest 

Administration of Justice ' ’ 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works 

Kecelpts in Aid of Superannuation. 
Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous 


Es. 

*5,00,000 

5,37,50,000 

88.85.000 

59.96.000 

88.32.000 

5.58.000 

13.48.000 

36.25.000 

1.63.000 

8.27.000 

9.62.000 

8.33.000 

10.49.000 

2.09.000 

5.42.000 

1.07.000 

1.49.000 

1.32.000 

10,000 

5.03.000 

11.34.000 
03,000 

1.55.000 

19.45.000 


Total (a) . . 9,26,13,000 


(b) REVENVE RECEIPTS- 
EXTRAOREINARY. 

Extraordinary Eecelpts . . 

Total (a) &(&).. 9,26,13,000 


(c) DEBT SEARS. 
Appropriation for Eeduction or 


Avoidance of Debt .. .. 12,85,000 

Depreciation Pund— Government 

_ 89,600 

Depreciation Eund— Commercial 

Concerns 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 

Government 31,32,700 

Civil Deposits . . . . . . 8,82,800 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund . . 

Total (c) 53,90,000 

Total (a), (6) & (c) 9,80,03,000 

Opening Balance . . 1,000 


Grand Total 9,80,04,000 


ESTIMATED DTSBUESRMENTS EOE 
1S)33-:U. 

(A) EXPENDITVllK CnARGED 


TO REVEXrE. Es. 

Land Eevenue .58,06,000 

Excise 18,61,000 

Stamps 1,29,000 

Forest 67,22,000 

(A) Forest Capital Outlav . . 54,000 

Eegistration 1,64,000 

Scheduled Taxes 2,000 

Interest on Works with Capital 

Accounts 27,50,000 

Other Eevenue Expenditure . . 4,89,000 

Construction of Irrigation, etc,, 

Works 

Interest on Ordinary Debt . . —1,36,000 

Interest on other Obligations 

Appropriation for Eeduction or 
Avoidance of Debt .. 12,85,000 

General Administration , . . . 97,93,000 

Administration of Justice . . 59,87,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 13,62,000 

Police 1,78,77,000 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . 7,10,000 

Scientific Departments . . . . 65,000 

Education . . . . . . . - 84,71,000 

Medical 89,55,000 

Public Health 10,19,000 

Agriculture 17,34,000 

Industries 2,50,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 3,71,000 

Civil Works 92,35,000 

Famine 

Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 62,65,000 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 8,99,000 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . 10,86,000 

Extraordinary Charges 

Total (a) . . 8,9iJ,95,000 

(B) EXPENDITURE NOT 

CHARGED TO REVENUE. 

Capital Outlay on Forests 

Construction of Irrigation, etc., 

Works 27,85,000 

CivU Works 4,16,000 

Other Provincial Works . . . , .... 

Payment of Commuted Value of 

Pensions 4,38,000 

Payments to Eetrenched 

Personnel 21,000 

Total (6) . . 86,60,000 

Total (a) &{b).. 9,36,55,000 


Depreciation Fund — Government 

Presses .43,000 

Loans and. Advances . . . . 19,61,200 

Civil Deposits 32,800 

Advances from Provincial Loans 

Fund 16,44,000 

Total (c) . . 36,71,000 

Total (a), (6) & (c) . . 9,73,36,000 

Closing Balance . , 6,78,000 


Grand Total . . 9,80,04,000 
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Ilonomrif AvJes-de-Camp, Licntenant-Colouel . Porfj«c.tfer-6>W'r)'’ (/ V TrunLina 

A, .... : capt,.,., r. c, H. Lano, i ^hlef Commissioner" of Burn... 


R.I.M. 

Indian Aides-de-camp, Subaclar-Major LaRan^ 
Gam, late of the 3-‘2Uth Burma Ritlos ; Xaih 
Coramamlant Atta Mnliamed Khan, IChau 
Biiliaclur. Reserve Battn,, Burma Military 
Police. 

EXECUTIVE COUXCIB. 

The Hon*ble Mr. Thomas Couper, c.s.i., M.A.,t.c.s. 
The Hon'ble U Ba, k.S.m., b a. 

Ministers. 

The Hon. U Ba Pe. 

The Hon. Dr. Ba Maw. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture, A. MeXerral, c.i.e., m.a., 

B. SC. 

Commimoner, Federated Shan States, Taungqyi 
Southern Shan States, J. Clague, c.i.b., i.c.s*. 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States, J. Shaw. 
Director of Public Instruction, J.M. Svmns, m.a., 
I.E.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col. C. de 
M. Wellborne, O.B.E., l.A. 

Cdiief Consermtor of Forests, S, F. Hopwood, M.o. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. 

C. A. Gill, K.H.S., M.h.G.P. (Lon.), h.p.H. 
(Eng.), D.T.M. & H. (Lon.), i.m.s. 


LicHt..CoIom-I A. r. I’hayre, e.ii, . 180*. 
Colonel A. Fytche, r.s.L .. , iHfl" 

I Liout.-Colonel R.D. Ardagh .. , laTO 

' Uie Hon. Ashh-y Eden, c.s.i. , ign 

A. R. Thompson, c.s.i. . . i 

C. U. Altchlson, c.s.i. i ara 

G. E. Bernard, c.s.r. ■ifton 

I C; H.T. Crosthwaite 1886 

bir 0. E. &'rnard, k. c.s.i. . . tggg 

C. H.T. Crosthwaite, C.S.I. . ,*J iggy 

A . P. JLieDonnel], c.s.i. (a) . . . . 1 8«9 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.s.i 1890 

D. M. Smeaton .... i >itio 

Sir F.W.R. Fryer, K.C.S.L i895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
jlacDonnell. 

I Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

* 1*!^ If* Fryer, k.c.s.i 1807 

i K-C.S.I., K.C.V.O. . . 1903 

Sir H. T. White, k.c.i.b 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Ft., k.c.s.i., ii,.T). 1910 

Sir Harconrt Bntlcr, K.c S.T., c.i.K, ipig 

Sir Reginald Craddock, k.c.s.i. .. i9i7 
Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, o.c.i.R. k.c a I , ig**® 

Sir ^rles Tnnes, k.c.8.i„ k.o.i.e., i.c.s. 1027 
Sir Hugh Laniwlown Stephenson, K.c.s.i., 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTV SECRETARIES, TJNDER-SECRETARIKS Etc 
TO GOVERNMENT. ’ 


W. Booth- Gravely, O.I.E., M.A., LO.S... 
W. H. Payton, B.A., I.C.S. 

M. G. Wilkie, B.A., I.C.S. 

6 . N. Martin, i.c.s. 

R. G. McDowall, M.A., I.C.S. 

P. 0. Fogarty, B.A,, I.C.S. 

U. Saw Hla Pm (2), A.t.H. 

R. M. MacDougall, M.A., i.O.s. 

A. H. Seymour, M.A., I.C.S. 


F. B. Arnold, b.a., I.C.S. 

U. Aung Than (1), b.a. 

Rai Sahib S. B. Ghosh, b.a., B.l. 
1 . Kyaw Din, a.t.m., b.a. 

D. Fishwick, B.A., i.c.s. 

U. Kyin, M.Sc., I.O.S. . . 

O. S. Sastri, B-A. 

H. W. Boyne 

W. A. Curtiea . . 

P. N.Sen 


«. N. B. Rosario . . 
C, Pullaiya Sastri 


Oiisf Secretary, Home and Political Department 
Secretary, Finance Department. 

Secretary, Education Department, 

Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Secretary, Reforms Office. 

Secretary, Forest Department. 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Secretary, Local Government Department, 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department, 

Under-Secretary, Home and Pcdiycal Department. 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department. 

Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 

Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Under-Secretary, Judicial Departanent. 

Under-Secretary, Local Govemnamii Department. 
Under-Secrdimy, Education Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Registrar, Home and Political and Judidal Departments. 
R^^strar, Education and Local Government Departments. 
Registrar, Finance and Revenue Dei^irtmenta. 

Registrar, For^ Department. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 

I. G. Lloyd, O.S.I., B.A. , LO.S. Finandal Commis^ner. 

A. J. S. White, o.B.E., B.A., LO.S, .. Secretary to Financial CommiKioner, 

B. K, Biswas, B.sc; ,, Regfeferar, 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


FSIHEXT, 


The Hon’blo 8ir O^scar tie GliinvUlo, Ft., c.it 
o.B.K., {V.\r-at-l,u\v. 

DEPrTY Pr.iMBrxT, 


Haw’ Po Tha, P.ar-at-Law. 

SECKr.TAUY. 

U Ba T)nn, Bar-at-Law. 

Appistaxt Sechet.iuy. 

H. JI. Elliot. 

Ex-Officlo Members. 

Officials. 

The Hon’ble l[r, Thomas Cnupep, O.s.i., i.c.s. 
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Bihar and Orissa lies between 19®-02* and 
27®-30' N. latitude and between 82''-3X' and 
ggo.26' E. longitude and includes the three pro* 
Vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
(8 bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of A^a and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar and Orissa is 83,180 
square miles inclusive of the area of large rivers. 
The States in Orissa and Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province of Bihar & Orissa 
have since the 1st April 1933 been transferred to 
the control of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
EastemStatesand no longer form, part of the Pro- 
vince. Two of the provinces of the Governorship 
of Bihar and Orissa, Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which sepiTates 
them from the Ceniiral Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north of the 
province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where it issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United iho- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Rainaahal. Between Bihar and Onssa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Followinsr the mmn geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil DivMons with 
headquarters at- Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirbut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). The headquarters 
of Government are at Patna. The new capital 
which lies between the Military Cantonment 
of Binapore and the old civil station of Ban- 
kijwre is known as " Patna,** the old town being 
called "Patna City." 


The People. 

The Province has a population of 42,329,583 
persons. Even so with 451 persons per square 
mile, Bihar and Orissa is more tbicklv populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed aa cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
wbdmlng majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population tihey constitute more than 
one-flfth of urban population of the province. 
Animists account for 5'9 per cent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 


Industries.* 

The principal Industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
“oreespMially North Bihar, being the " Garden 
01 India. Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the Tike are of 
considerable importance. It is estinmW that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 1 4,091,300 
acres or about 48 per cmt. of the cropp^ 
ara of the Province. Wheat Is grown on 
1,220,900 acres, barley on 1,356,400 acres, 
maize or Indian-cora on 1,644,700 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe, 
It is estimated that 1,870,800 acres of laud 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. Tiiere ia irrigation iu Shalmbad, 
Gaya, Patna and Cham pa ran districts In Bihar 
and In Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres In 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1928. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chendcally prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high given by 

sugar factories. In the district of Pumisa 
and in Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varios 
according to the price of jute. The last 
serious famine was in 1885-&d, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuEs in the 
south of the Province In 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currenta from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their artlval or 
cease abruptly before the middle di Sep^lemlber 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most Impo^Bt 
rainfall is that known as the Aafia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an Increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provideft the moisture 
necessary tor starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufaetures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chW 
nmnufecturoi product of Bihar, but In conse- 

S uence of the agreement with the Chineee 
ovemment the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninmilar Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fae- 
tonra in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbbum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous suMdiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
impcHtant of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 


• The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Cable Comp jiny of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limlfeed,aucl Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes IJ million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the vrorld and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most Important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development in the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being developed at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
pura in Hazaribagh. This same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 1 
of its output. Manbhiim, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Sautal Parganaa and Gaya are also the chief' 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of w'hich is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in*Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it w<as raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two 
separate branches, viz. : — fl) the Buildings 
aud-'Roadfj which includes Railways and the 
Public Health Engineering Branch and (2) 
Irrigation, Each has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary, in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried! out by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a staff 
of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The adminl.stration of justice Is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Mnnsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District J adge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
Ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs, 1,000 


I though the limit may be extended tc Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal aide the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy IMagistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bibar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 179.3 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-sortle- 
ment of rents. In the re -settlement proceedin gs, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
deaUng more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam, padhan, mauncsit tarharakar 
pursethi, Tchariddar and shikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands 
lie. In Chota Nagpur and the Santa! Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for hia trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the land tenures are governed by 
Regulations HI of 1872 and II of 1886 and in 
the district of Sambalpur by the Central Pro- 
vinces Laud Revenue Act, 1881 and the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector- General of Registration. 
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Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Depuxy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department , 
iias also been formed for the collection and I 
distribution of information relating to profes- 1 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose! 
operations extend beyond a single district! 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- j 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 1 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deaf with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in ! 
the section Education and the tables attached 1 
thereto (?. ».) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. | 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 1 
tions are described under the Indian Uni-| 
versities. {?.«.) 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
IS a Member of the Indian Meaical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons wfm are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
^tioned. 61 Dii-pensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 611 Dispensaries 
maintained by local bodies. Railways, private 
persons, etc. patients including 

62,544 In-natients weretreats'd in all the dispen- 
saries in 1931. The total income of tl» diswn- 
saries maintained by OovtTnment and I^al 
Bodies including that of the private aided Insti- 
tutions amounted to Ils. 3.i,05,63l. 

A large mental hospital for Eurojaans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at llamdii since 
September 1925 for th»‘ treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orhsa and Bengal. A sanitoriiim 
at Trki in the distiict of R.anehi has alw been 
estiblished for the tre.itnn nt of tub^rciiltisla. 
An institute for radium t^reatment has also Ix^en 
established at Patna. I'entres for anti-rabic 
treatment have been start* d at Patna and 
Cuttack. 

A medieai college has been op- ned at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darb^nga. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail 


3,17 

3.00 

1,79,57 

1,27,01 

1,07.50 

6,39 

13,50 


19,17 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 

Reunues and Receipts. Budget Estimate. 

1933-34. 

11. — ^Taxes on Income 

III,-_Salt 

V. — Land Revenue 
VI. — Excise 

■^jL—Stanips . « . « 

VilL — Eorest 

IX. — ^Registration 

Xlir. — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
capital accounts are 
kept 

XIV. — ^Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no capital accounts axe 
kept 

XVI.— Interest 

XVII. — Administration of Justice. 

XVIII. — Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 

XIX. — Police 

XX. — Ports and Pilotage 

XXI. — Educm.tion 

XXII.— Medical . . . . - . 

XXni.— Public Health .. 

XXIV. — ^Agricultare 

XXV. — ^Industries 

XXVI.— Miscellaneous Departments 

XXX.— Civil Works 


(la thousands of Rupees.) 

Revenues and Budget Bstlrnnh. 

1933-8 

.XXXII. — Transft'rs from Famine 
Relief Fund .. .. 

XXXIII, — Receipts in aid of Sujier- 

annuation .. .. 90 

XXXTV. — Stationery and Printing . . 2,61 

XXXV. — ^Miscellaneous .. .. 3,80 

.XXXIXA. — Miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the 

Hentral and Provincial 
Governments .. 

XL. — ^Extraordinary receipts . . 


5,08,50 


99 

4,92 


Total Revenub 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) , . 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 

Pnnd 

Grants from Imperial Ciouncil of 
rift Agricultural Research 

Transfers from ft’amme Relief Fund. 

. Famine Relief Fund 

Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account 

_ Appropriation for Reduction or 

7,40 Avoidance of Debt 

Sispense .. 

2)41 Total Rbceipts . . 5,42,68 

^'32 Opening Balance -.(a) 52,34 

8,65 6b ANB Total •. 5.95,02 


71 

11,26 

9,34 

3,31) 

58 

1,75 


C-I) Includes Subventions from Central Road Development Accou^^^^^ Grants from Imperial 

CJouncil of Agricultural Research 13, Famine Relief Fund 80,85. 
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ELECTED. 


Name. 


Constituencies, 


Mahanth Manmohan Das 

Vacant 

Maulavi Saiyicl Muhammad Ilafroz 

Eai Bahadur Dallp Narayan Singh 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Siuha . . 

Babu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo 

Babu Jagadeva Prashad Singh 

Babu Sardananda Kumar 

Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhurl 

Babu Harckriahna Ghaudhuri 

Babu Sri Narayan Mahtha 

Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singh 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Athar Hussain . . 

Mr. Muhammad Yunus 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahnb Khan 

Mr. Saiyid Moiu-ud'din illrza 

Khan Bahadur Ha ji Muhammad Bux Chaudluiri. 

Maulavi Abdul Aziz Khan 

Babu Kalyan Siugh 

Kai Ballad ur Haldhar Prasliad Singli . . 

Bliaiya Rudra Pralap Deo 

Babu Shyam Narayaii Singh Sharma . . 

Eai Ballad ur Sarat Chandra Hay 
Eai lUlmdur Lakshmidhar Mahanti 

Babu Hariliar Das 

Eai Bahadur Loknath Misra 

Babu Brajamohan Panda 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra, 

Babu Shib Chandra Singha 

Babu Devendra Matli Samantas 

Babu Eaiucslnvar Pratap Sahi 

Babu Badri Narayan Singh 

Babu Eudra Pratap Singh 

Babu Bishuudeo Narayan Singh 

Maulavi KhaUlir Ealunaii 

Maulavi iluhaaimad Abdul Ghani 
Maulavi Sliaikli Muhammad Shafi 
Khan Bahadur Habibur Eahnian 

Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan 


North-East Darbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 
Eural). 

West Patna (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

Cliota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

North Saran (Non-Muhammadan Eural). 

South-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Eural). 

Samastlpur (Non -Muhammadan Eural). 

North-West Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

East Muzaffarpur (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 
East Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural). 

West Patna {Muhammadan Rural). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Kishanganj (Muhammadan Euiml). 

Purnea (Muliammadan Bfural). 

Siintal Parganas (^Muhammadan Rural). 
Hazaribagh (Nou-Muhaminadan Eural). 

North Bhagalpur (Non-Muhaminadan Eural). 
Palamau (Non- Muhammad an Eural). 

Patna (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Eandil (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Eural), 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
South Purl (Non-Muhammadan Eural). 
Samhalpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural). 

Orissa Division Landholders. 

Santal Parganas (North) (Non-IMuhammadan 
Eural.) 

Singhbhum (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

North. Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural). 
West Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural). 
Central Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Eural). 
North-West Monghyr (Noa-MuhammadanEui‘al). 
Gaya (3Iuhammadan Rural). 

Tirhut Division (iluhammadan Urban). 
Darbhanga (Muliammadan Rural). 

Ghota Nagpur Division (3Iuhammadan Rural). 
Champaran (iluhammadan Eural). 

Muzaffarpur (Muhammadan Rural). 
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Xame. 


Kliaii IJiihadur t^aghir-til JIaq . . 

3Ir. Saiyid Muhamiaua 3IeMi . . 
ilaulavi Shaikh AMul Jain 
Baha Bainauugruh Aarayan Singh 
Balm Bhagwali Stiran Singh 

3Ir. Saiyid Ahdiil A/iz 

Bahu Goda vans' Misra 

llai Bahadur Satis Chandra biului 
3Ir. Ivainaldiiai'i Ball 

Eai Bahadur LacWuni Prashad Smiia . . 

Babu Jagannatli Das 

Babu iladharanian Das 

Babu Xikunja Ivishnre Das 

Babu Rajeshvaii Prashad 

Babu Mrsu Marayan Sinha 

Chaudhuri Aliihanimad A’^azirul Hasan . , 

Babu Radlia IMohan Sinha 

Babu Eamjiwan Himat Singka . . 

Sir. Sachchidauanda Sinha 
llaja Prithwi Cliand Lall Chuwdiy 
Eai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
Bai Baliadur Shyamnandau Sahay 

Babxi Srilaislma Prashad 

Babu Jogcndra Mohan Siaha 
Babu Bad ha Prasad Sinha 
Hr. Nanda Kumar Ghosh 

Kai Bahadur Kidslmadeva Narayan Hahtha 
Babu Lalita Prashad Chaudhuri . . 

Babu Kunja Biliari Chandra 
Babu Manindra Nath Mukharji. 

Dr. Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahnizad . . 


Constituencies . 


Saran (Muluiminadau Rural). 

Monghyr (Muhammadan Rural), 

Oris.sa IH\i^ion (Muluimuiadan Rural). 

West Gaya (Non-Muhaiumadan Rural). 

Central Gaya (Nun-Muhaumiadan Rural). 

Patna Division (Muhammadan Urban). 

North Puri (Noii-iruhammadan Rural). 

South Manhhum (Nun-Mulmiuniaditni Rural). 
South Bhagalpur (Non-iUihannuadan Rural), 
Eabt *Honghjr (Nuu-Muliauuiiadau llur.il). 

, South Balasore (Non-Muiuininnuiau Rural). 

! North Balasore (Non-Muluiuimadaii Rural). 

South Cuttack (Non-Muhanimadau Rural). 

' Patna Division (Nou-Muliaiumadan Urban). 

I South Saran (Non-Muhammadan Rmal). 

1 Bhagalpur (Muhammadan Rural). 

1 Arrah (Non-Mulrammadan Rural), 
j Santal Parganas (South) (Nin-Muhammadan 
I Rural). 

j Central Shahabad (Non-Muliuuunadan Rural). 
Purnea (Non-Muhaminadau Rural). 

Tirhut Division (Non-Muhammad an Urlian). 
Hajipur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

South-West Monghyr (Non-Muhamrnadan Rural) 
Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

South Shahabati (Non-Mulmmraadan Ruralja 
Qrota Nagpur Division (Non-Muliammadan 
Urban). 

j North Cliamparan (Non-Muliammiidan Rural), 
South Champaran (Non-Muhammadaii Rural)- 
Indian Mining Eederation. 

North Manbhum (Non-Muliaminadan Rural), 
j Nominated (Expert). 
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rhe Central Provinces and Berar. 


Tiie Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
?reat triangle oi country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 135,000 sq. 
miles, of which 82,149 are British territory 
proper, 17,808 (ni-. Berar) held on perpetual 
tease trom H.B.JEC. the Nizam and the remainder | 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1931) 
is 15,507,723 in C.‘P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chiet Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
tS53, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H. the Nizam, 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of“ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the 0. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingaa- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching nee country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Eankar lie in this region, Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People- 

The population of the jirovince is a compa- 
i'iiti\-ely now community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Clonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aliorgiual inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive wmves of immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
uiid hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the South-east, The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and Centre of 
the Central Provinces* Kindi is spoken byi 


50 per cent, of the population and is the lim/im 
i franca. Marathi by 31 per cent, and Uondi by 
7 per cent . The effects of inv a^ion a re curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu oflicials who on the Mahomedau 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
jiositions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the ahorigiual tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process ul absorption is more 
or less civ ilising 

Industries. 

When Sir Eichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
ran across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus nas been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomena] growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,073 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Eeserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 8,339 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-sLvth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent., while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as liigh 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons. Bice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
rtnees, covering nearly 30 per cent, of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent., 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 60 per cent., and cotton 
with over 7 per cent. In Berar cotton occupies 
46 per cent. Next comes juar and then pulses 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar covers 31 per cent,, then wheat 
and oilseeds. In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
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the province. Xagpnr is the chief centre of a 
busv cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The' impress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1S77 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total .a mount of spun 
varn exported from the Province during the 
year ending Slst March 1932 was 1,89,753 
mauuds, valued at Ks. 53,02,590. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1931 employed 
9,503 persons and raised 302,34-4 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 973,040 
tons and 8,624 i^rsons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble guarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 930 in 1932 the latest 
period for which returns ate available and the j 
number of people employed in them 01,627. ' 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four under- 
secretaries. Underthe reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a (Jovernor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-offlcial and two Sfiniaters, 
the latter being in charge ot the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows: — 38 elected from the 
C.P. ; 17 elected from Berar ; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-officials; 

8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The C. P. 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and. Berar constitutes a 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
iistricts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
Geneml of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Registration, and Registrar- General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Re^trar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indua- 


tnes, the Legal Remembraneer, the Director 
’Of \ eterlnary Services and a Chief 
' Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads .and Irrigation Braru-hos. The 
Deputy Commi-i^ioiitTs of disstriets an"* the 
chief revenue authorities and Di-trlet Magi-- 
tnites and they e^'e^ci^o the usual powiTs and 
-functions of a dhtriet oiGcer. The dl-trict, 

I forests are managed by a fare-t nflieer, over 
I wiioni the Deputy Comniis-sioner lias certain 
I powers of supervidoii, particul.arly in m.atters 
alrecting the weltare of the people. Each 
r district has a Civil Surgeon, wfio is generally 
I also Superintendent of the District .Tail 
I except at Gmtral JaUs at Xacpore and Jubbul- 
' pore and District Jails at Raipur, Jsarainghpur, 
Amraotl and Ikola where tiure are whule 
time Superintend rnts and whose w(>rk is 
also in various resyiects sUiiJC'rvhed by 

the Deputy Commi-s loner. The Deputy 
Commissioner is also Marriage RegWrar and 
manages the estates of his dbtrict which are 
under ihe Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Comniissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more As'-istant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (h) one or more Extra A-'-ii-tant 
Commissioners, or members of the Prtnincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 

, Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naih 
I Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
j service. The district is divided for administrative 
j purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
! or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister* or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Coramissioner’s 
Court are the District and Se^ions Judges 
(9 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards. .the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committee. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 74 suer 
bodies in the Province 
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Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 aa amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
(Tistrict council for each district exception 
Hoshangahad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
boardconsists of elected rcpresentativesof circle 
Dominated members other than Government 
Officials not exceeding m numbers one-fourth of 
the hoard, and the constitution of the district 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local 3elf-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions local boards also are non-offleials. 

Uural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objectsto which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion. while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Councilfunds 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 850, Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayata, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on accoimt 
of financial stringency for more then two years. 
It has now been filed In with effect from the 
24th May 1933. 


ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to he productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 387,000 acres, and the income from these 
works is somewhat less than the expenditure in- 
curred on their maintenance and management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whoso jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Tnspectors-Generai, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including f,he 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buddings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who Is also Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is well served by a net-work of 
roaCs, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains. During the last 
15 years Government has be^n pursuing a policy 
of transfer of certain State roads of local import- 
ance and buildings situated thereon to the 
District Councils for maintenance and up to 
date 1,127 miles of metalled and 803 miles of 
unmetalled roads have been transferred. 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03). The Irrigation Branch of the depart- 
ment was separated from the Roads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920. During the last thirty-three 
years a sum of Rs. 7.2 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more Important are the Wainganga, Tandula 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals. ’ 
Three works, viz., the Mahanadi andWaInganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have^all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 


Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by an 
Officer under training with eight Assistant Ins- 
pectors and four Assistant Inspectresses. Sch- 
ools are divided into schools for general educa- 
tion and schools for special education. The latter 
are schools in which instruction is given in a 
special branch of technical or professional edu- 
cation. The main division of schools for general 
educationis into Primary and Secondary. In the 
Primary Schools the teaching is conducted whol- 
ly in the vernacular and these schools are known 
as Vernacular Schools. The Secondary Schools 
are divided into Middle and High Schools. 
The former may be either Vernacular 
Middle Schools in which instruction is given 
;«) wholly in the vernacular or (t) mainly in 
fhe vernacular with an option to take English 
as an additional language, or Anglo-Vemacnlar 
Middle Schools in which instruction is given both 
in English and the V ernacular. Inthe High School 
classses instruction until recently was given in 
English but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-23. For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is not a recognised 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
classes are still maintained. For administative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
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to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled bv Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Pandfl and (b) unaided schools- All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and ail unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
tlie High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type . 
Thev are “recognised” by the Department 
and ' their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition.” Their pupils may not apjiear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
ydthoutthe previous sanction of the Department. 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council in March 1920 
marks as important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
up to the M. A. standard in Arts and B.A. 
(Hons). Hislop College is affiliated up to the 
M.A. standard in Arts, the College of Science 
teaches up to the M.Sc. standard in Science 
and Mathematics, and B. Sc. (Hons), City 
College, Nagpur, has since been affiliated up 
to the B.A. Standard, and in Civics, Mathematics 
and Hindi composition up to the Standard of 
Intermediate examination for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science for a 
period of 5 years from 1st July 1932. In Jub- 
bulpore Robertson College teaches up to the B.A. 
ana B.Sc. standards and a’so M.A. in Hindi. 
The King Edward College teaches up to the B.A. 
degree in Arts and the Intermediate examination 
in Science. The province contains also a Teachers’ 
Training College at Jubbulpore, a training class 
at Howbagh, Jubbulpore for the undergraduate 
women teachers and Normal Schools at different 
centres in the province and an Engineering 
School at Nagpur. There is a Technical Institute 
at Amraoti, which is controlled by the 
Department of Industries. There is also an 
Agricultural College at Nagpur under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

CoUegiate Education is under the control of the 
Univeraity of Nagpur to which the colleges of the 
rovince are affihated. The University was esta- 
lished by the Nagpur University Act of 1923. 
A University Law College has been established 
at Nagpur with effect from the 1st July 1925. 

As a corollary to the Central Provinces Uni- 
versity Act the Central Provinces High School 
Education Bill was passed in 1923, Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the Univeraity and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Edneation. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 


, the Bill provides that one-third of the member.s 
of the Board will bo drawn from men experienced 
in univer.siiy affairs and that of this one-tiiird 
not less than two-tliirds siiall be teacJiers in the 
University or in colleges atliiiated tlier» tn. At 
the same time teaeherb engaged in seliool work 
are also represented on the Board. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanit.iry services of the 
province are respectively controlled iiy an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking udvanee has teen made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical Schitid at NAirpur in 
1914 .supplied a long-felt need. The principal 
medie.al in^itutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagimr, opemd in 1S74 with accoTiimo- 
dation for 20r> in-patients ; the Victoria 
Hospital at .Tubbulp<jre, opened in la8H with 
accommodation for 147 in-patient.«, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Ladv Elgin Hcm- 
pital and the Crump Children’s' Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and containing together accommoda- 
tion ^ for 265 in-patients. Tw'O important 
hospitals for w’omen have been recently opened 
at Chhlndwara and Khandwa, and at ail dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women's 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospit^ 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 121 out of 181 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Rrovinoe has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaednationis compulsory in nearly all Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has teen 
extended. The Government in 1913 sanc- 
tioned the opening of peripatetic dispensaries 
in unhealthy areas. There are at i^resent 33 
such dispensaries. A school for training health 
workers has been started at Nagpur an# 50 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened. A 
start in the direction of opening a Health 
Institute has been made with the initiation of 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur. 

Finances. 

A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last three 
years. In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round and the emergency cut in pay, the year 
opened with an unproductive debt of Ks. 61 
lakte, representing loans taken in 1930-31 and 
1931-32 to cover deficits, and a small anticipated 
balance of about Rs. 3 lakhs. In the face of 
these circumstances the budget presented this 
year was intended to mark time and practically 
has reached the stage beyond which retrench- 
ment is not possible. To replace partially the 
fall of revenue principally from Excise, a bill 
to impose license fees on the vend of tobacco 
was pr^ented to the Council, but it overthrew 
the motion for its reference to a select committee. 
It is clear that the local Government will have 
to explore additional sonrees of revenue in order 
to be able to resume measures of development. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Revenue for 1933-34. 
Principal Heads 0 / Rerenue, 


Taxess on Income 
Salt 

Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forest 
Registnt i m 


Irrigation, ITavigation, Embank- 
ment and lirainage Works tor 
which Capital Accounts are 
kept 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Cap)ital Accounts are 
kept 


p jDaposits and Advances— 

I Famine Relief Fund 

’VAnn I’ransfers from Famine Relief 

1,000 

2.53.70.000 

.W,r>0.00ii A.ppropria}ions for Reduction or 
5<>,55,000 Avoidance of Debt 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
».20,000 Bodies 

4.18.67.000 1 I>epreciation Fund for Forest 

Tramway 

iepreciatlon Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

Subventions from Central Road 
Bevelopment Account . . 
joans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments . , . . 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of India 

— 1,18,000 Total Debt Heads . f " 


Total Revenue and Receipts . . 
C Ordinary 

Opening balance-^ Famine Relief 


Civil Administration, 

Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Education .. 

Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 

IntSastries 

Miscellaneous Departments 


5.31.89.000 
2,54.000 

46^06,000 

5.80.29.000 


6.13.000 estimatb: 

1.36.000 

Its 

2,65,010 Excise 

s,s§,S§0 •• 

__ rorest 

22,04,00 Registration 


Estimated Expenditure for 1033-34. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Civil Works 10,16,00 

Mimllaneous. 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fond 10,00 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 63,00 

Stationery and Printing .. .. 55,00' 

Miscellaneous 5,04,00 

Total .. 8,22,00 

Eidraor&inary items. 

Extraordinary receipts 16,00 

Total Provincial Revenue . . 4,63,67,00i 


Irrigaiion. 


Revalue Account of Irrigation, 

. Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 


Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept . , 

31,18,000' 

Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues 

1,62,000 

Total .. 

82,70,000 
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ESTIMATED IslXPBNDITUilE FOR 19i 
Irrigation — contd. 


H7 


'33-34— co/ztd. 
3is. 


MisceUaneout^» 


Capital Account of Irrigation, 
jjavigation. Embankment; and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants . . 


B. — Financed from 
Revenue . . 


Ordinary 
Total 

Debt Services. 


2S,00j 

28,000 


Interest on Ordinary Debt . . , . 

5,000 

Interest on other obligations 

1,‘2S.00U 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt.. 

3,55,000 

Total . . 

4S,S,000 

Civil Administratim, 

General Administration Reserved 

68,13,400 

Do. Transferred 

58.498 

Administration of Justice .. .. 

27,72 635 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

8,43 SSU 

Police 

59, 74, 199 

Scientific Departments 

13.445 

Education — 

Reserved 

1,14,000 

Transferred 

49,61,355 

Medical . . 

13,20^335 

Public Health 

3,52,040 

Agriculture 

15 37,640 

Industries — 

Reserved 

23,500 

Transferred .. 

1,92,555 

Miscelianeous Departnients— 

Reserved 

1,57,000 

Total . . 

2,51,39,502 


CivU Worlds, 


Civil Works — 
Reserved 
Transferred 


61,000 

54,83,000 


Famine 

..io,y(»0 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

38,27, SaO 

Stationery and Printing- 
Reserved .. 

7,88,600 

Transferred 

10,000 

Miscellaneous — 

Reserved 

82,620 

Transferred 

5,94,000 

Tot 1 

53,19,100 

For rounding 

Total Provincial Exjteadituie 

4,04,79,476 

Pimei]fal Rcntiaic heads — 


i’orest and otlier Capital outlay 
not charged tn ReU'imo - 
Forest Capital out lav 

1,000 

Capital account ot Irrigation, 
Navigation, liiniunkiae'jt.s, 

Drainage and otiisr WorLs not 
charged to lle\euue— 

Construction of Irrigation Works 

2,86,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue- 

Commuted Value of Pensions . . 

3,79,000 

Total 

6,66,000 

Dtbt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Relief Fund 

11,00,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

6,85,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

2U.t0Q 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramw’ay 


Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

4,65,000 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

15,06,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

26.80,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 

64,56,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments . . 

5,37,01,476 

r Ordinary 

— 2,00,476 

Closing balance < Famine Relief 
L Fund .« 

45,28,000 

1 Grand Total 

5,80,29,000 



1 Revenue Deficit 

— 2,12.476 


Total 


65,44,000 
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His Kxcclk'in-y bir Hyde Gowan, K.c.s.l., 
O.I.E., VJ),, l.c’.s. 

Mejibeus ue the Executive council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. Eaghavendra EuO; 
Bar.-at-Liiw. 

The Hou’blc Mr. Eyre Gordon, B.a., (Oxou). 
C.l.E., 1.0. S. 

MiXIsTCllS. 

Tile Hoii’hle llai Eahadi!!' Iv. S. Nayudu, b.a., 
LL.B. 

The Hoii’Mo G. G. Kbapardo, b.a., ll.b. 


Chief iSeerctai'i/, X. J. Roughton, C.l.E. , I.C.S. 
Finmeidl i^eeniarff, C. P. Deshmukli, i.e.s. 
Iteveimc iSecretaeu, P. J. H. Stent, I.C.s. 
Settlement Secretary, T\ C. S. Jayaratiiain, l.O.s, 
Letjal Secretary, C. B.. Henicon, I.e.s. 

Education Seern^tary, C. £. W. Jones, .M.A., C.l.E- 
Secretary, Public il'orlA' Department, (Btiildimji- 
and Poads and Irrhjation Branch), H. A. Hyde, 
M.C. 

Heads oe Ded-uitments. 


J. S. Campbell (OJfficudiny) 

E. Temple 

J . S . Campbell {Offleiatin tj) 

jE. Temple 

I ,r. H. Morris {Officiating) . . 

I E. Campbell 

! J. H. Morris {Officiating) . . 

' Confirmed 27th May 187 

Colonel 11. H. Keatinge, V.C., C.s.i. ( 
J. H. Morris, O.s.i. 

C. Grant {Officiating) 

J. H. Morris, c.S.i. 

W. E. Jones, C.s.i. 

C. H. T. Crobthwaitc (Offuiating) 

Confirmed 27th January 

D. Fitzpatrie. {OJicKduij/) .. 

J. \V. Hell {Offinating) . . 

A. Mackenzie, c.s.i. 

11. J. Crosthw aite {Officiating) 

Until 7th Oetolier 18Si>. 

3 . W. Neill {Offiieiating) 

A. P. MacjDouell, C.S.I. 

J. Woodburn, c.s.i. (Officiating) 

Confirmed 1st December li 
Sir C. J. Lyall, C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, c 
„ Sir A. H. L. Fraser, B 
{Officiating) 


Coinmumioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Mccords, Registrar-General of Births, Deaths j 
and Marriages and Inspector General of Regis- ' 
tration, T. 0. S. Jayaratnam, i.e.s. 

Chief Conserrator of Forests, C. A. Malcolm,! 

C.I.E. i 

Excise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps, T. C. b, Jayaratnam, I.e.s. 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Khan Bahadur 
Wall Muhammad, b.a. i 

Postmaster General, J. N. Mukerjeo, o.b.e. 
Accountant General, E. T. Coates, i.e.S. 

Judicial Commissioner, F. L. Grille, Bar.-at-Law, 
I.e.s. * 

Inspector General of Prisons, Lieutenant-Colonel 
^illiam Jackson Powell, i.st.s., m,d. 
Inspector General of Police, C. C. Chitham. 
Director of Public Instruction, C. B. W. Jones, 
C.l.E., M..1. 

Lord Bishop, The Eight Eoverend Alex. Wood, 

M.A., O.B.l. 

Inspector General of Civil Hospital, Lt.-Col. W. J. 

Powell, M.I)., I.M.S, 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-CoL W. J. Powell, 
M.D., CM.E., I.M.S. 

Director of Agriculture, J. H. Eitchie, M.A., B.se. 
Director of Veterinary Services, Major E. F. 
Stirling, P.R.C.V.S. 

Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, G. S. Bliaija, I.e.s. 


Chief Commissioners. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 1800 

Lieut-Colonei J. K. Spence {Officiating ) . . 1802 

E. Temple (Officiating) 1802 

Colonel E. K. Elliot I 800 


Confirmed 6th March 1902. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, C.S.I., 

C.l.E., (Officiating) 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1908. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, c.s.i., 

K.C.I.E. (Offeiating) 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J . O. Miller, c.s.i. . . 1906 

S. Ismay, c.s.i., (Officiating) .. , . 1906 

Until 21st October 190(3. 

A. F. T. Phillips (Officiating) . . . . 1007 

Until 24th March 1907. Also from 
20th May to 21st November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir E. H. Craddock, K.c.s.i. 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, c.s.i. . . 1912 

Sub. pro tem from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. Fox-Strangways, 

C.S.I., ((Sub pro tem) 1912 

The Hon’ble Sir B. llobertson, K.C.S.I., 

C.l.E 1912 

The Hon’ble Mr. Crump, c.s.i. (Officiating) 1914 
„ Sir B. llobertson, k.c.S.I, . . 1914 

„ Sir Prank George Sly, 

K.c.S.I., I.e.s. .. .. 1919 

Governors. 

H. E. Sir Frank Sly, K.C.S.I., l.C.S, , . 1920 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., c.b., c.i.e., 

0. V.O., O.B.E., l.C.S 1925 

H. E. Mr. J. T. Marten, C.s.i., i.e.s., 

(Officiating) . . 1927 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.S.I,, C.B., 

C.I.E., c.v.o., C.B.B., l.C.S 1927 

H. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, K.C.I.E,, o.b.e., 

1. C.S. (Officiating) 1932 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.o.s.L, c.b., 

C.I.E., C.v.o. , C.B.E., l.C.S 1932 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowau, K.c.S.I., cxia., 

V.D., I.C.S. 1938 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COliNCIL. 


PilESIDEM. 


Xhe Hou’blu Mr. rf. W. A. liiz\ i, b.a., li.b. 


Ex-oFut'iu Mlmblu*;. 

Tiie Hon’ble Mr. E. Bagliavendra Kao, BarrHer-at-Liiw. Mind rr m tlif i.\n un\i' toiiiidl. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Eyre Gordon, C.i.e., I.o.s., Membor oi‘ tiic L\trurni < si. 

Misimlr>. 

The Hon. llai Bahadur K. S. Xayudu, p.a., ll.b. 

The Hon. Mr. B. G. Khapurde, b.a., ll.u. 

XOMIN.VTEii ilKMBLllS. 

OJtciah. 

Mr. Xoel James Houghton, c.i.B., i.c.s., j.p., Chk-f Secretary to the ik.\enm»etit of the 
Central Provinces. 

Mr. Thomas Cook Samuel Jayaratnani, i.c.s., Secretary in the Mtth incut and Land Kecunia 
Department, Central Provinces. 

Mr. Kabindra Xath Banerjee, i.c.s., Eevenue Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 

Mr. Chintaman Dwarkanath Deshmukh, i.c.S., Financial Secretary to the Government of the 
Central Provinces. 

Mr. Clarence Held Heineon, i.c.s., Legal Hemembrancer. Legal and Judicial Secretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces (Secretary to the Council). 

Mr. Goverdhan Shankerlal Bhalja, I.c.s., Registrar, Cooperative Sucietiisa and Director of 
Industries, Central Provinces. 

Mr. Eustace Alberi'. Macnee, i.n.s., Director of Public lubtructiun and Secretary in the Education 
Department, Central Provinces. 

Mr. John Hall Hitchic, i.A.s., Biieetor of Agriculture, Central Pruviucea. 


Xon-officiale. 

Mr. Lalman Singh, Zamindar of Matin, post ofSce Pasaii, district Bilaspur (miiabitants of ZamintJuri 
and Jagirdari estates). 

The Hev. G. C. Rogers, M.A., Head'Master, Christ Church School, Jubbulpore (Europemi und Juj/ly 
Indian Communities). 

Mr. G, A. Gavai, Mai Tekdi Hoad, Auiraoti. 

Mr, T. C. Sakhare, Gaddigudam, Xagpur. 

Jjepresse,d 

Mr. S. G. Maik, Superintendent of the Chokhamela Hostel, AmraotL ClasseJ. 

Guru Gosain, Agamdass Malguzar of Mauza. Bardi, P. O. Kharora, Talish Halpur, 
district Raipur (T. 0, J^eora). 

Mr. R. W. Fulay, M.A., ll.b., Walker Road, Stagpur City FfmoryLuboufen)’ 

Mrs. Ramaba Tambe, b.a., near Mahaxajbag Club, hfagpur. 
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Elbctkd Membees. 

J [. — Members elected from Vie Central Provinces. 
Name. Constituency. 


Jlr. Balraj Jaiswara 
Mr. Daduram 

Mr. Badri Prasad Pujari . . 

Mr. Chunnu 

Mr. G. B. Pariildi 

Lala Jainarain 

Mr. T. J. Kedar 

Mr. Sheoprasad Pandoy . . 

Pandit Kashi Prasad Pande 
Mr. Jhuniulal Vcrina 

liEr. Dulichand 

Bai Sahib Dadu Dwarkanatli Singh 
Choiadhari Malthulal 
Mr. Waman Yado Deshmuicli 
Mr. Anjore Bao Kirdutt . . 

Pandit llamsanehi Gaurha 
Khan Sahib P. F. Taraporo 
Mr. Gajadhar Prasad Jaiswal 
Mr. Gopalrao Bambhau Joshi 

Mr. Arjunlal 

Seth Sheolal 

Mr. Chandan Lai 

Mr. Ganpat Eao Shanker Eao Deshmukh 

Eao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu 

Mr. Shivramprasad Sultanprasad Tiwari 

Mr. B. S. Dube 

Mr. Vinayak Damodar Kolte 
Khan Bahadur M. M. Mullna 
Mr. Iftikhar Ali 

The Eon’blo Mr. S. W. A. Rizxi . . 

Mr. Syed Hifazat Ali 

Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef 
Beohar Gukb Sing 

ThakurManmohan Singh 

Mr. B. T. Mangalmoorti 

L. H. Bartlett 

Beth Thakurdas Goverdhandas . . 


.Tubbulporc City, Non-Muliammadan (Urban). 
Jubbulpore Division (Urban). 

Chhattisgarh Division (Urban). 

Nerbudda Division (Urban). 

Nagpur City-cum-Kamptec. 

Do. do. 

Nagpur Division (Urban). 

Jubbulpore District (South) Non-Muhammadan 
( Plural). 

.Jubbulpore District (North). 

Damoh District. 

Saugor District. 

Seoni District. 

Mandla District. 

Raipur District (North). 

Raipur District (South). 

Bilaspur District. 

Drug District. 

Hoshangabad District. 

Nimar District. 

Narsinghpur District. 

Chhindwara District. 

Betul District. 

Nagpur District ("West). 

Wardha District. 

Wardha Tahsil. 

Chanda District. 

Bhandara District. 

Balaghat District. 

Jubbulpore Division (Rural), Muhammadan 
(Rxiral). 

ddiattisgarh Division (Rural). 

Nerbudda Division (Rural). 

Nagpur Division (Rural). 

Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
Constituencies. 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 

Nagpur University. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 
Central Provinces Commerce and Industry, 


B. — Members from Berar nominated after election. 


Mr. Vithal Bandliuji Chaobal 

Mr. R. A. Kanitkar 

The Eon’ble Dr. Panjabrao Shamrao Deshmukh. 

Mr, Motirao Bajirao Tidake 

Bao Sahib Uttamrao Sitaramji Patil 

Mr. Sridhar Govind Sapkal 

Mr. UmedsingU Narainsingh Tliakur .. 

Mr. Naik Diukarrao Dharrao Rajurkar 

Mr. Yadav Madhav Kale 

Mr. Tukaram Shanker Patil 

Mr, Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe 

l\Ir. Ganpat Sitaram Malvi 

Mr. Syed Mobiiiur Rahman 

Mr. Muzaflfar Husain (Deputy President) 

Klian Bahadur Mixza Baham Beg 
Mr, Balkrishua Ganesh Khaparde 
Rao Bahadur Gajanan Ramchandra Kothare. 


East Berar (Municipal) Non-Muhammadan 
(Urban). 

West Berar (Municipal). 

Amraoti (Central) Non-Muhammadan (Rural). 
Amraoti (East). 

Amraoti (West). 

Akola (Bast). 

Akola (North-West), 

Akola (South). 

Buldana (Central). 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon). 

Yeotmal (East), 

Yeotmal (West). 

Berar (Municipal) Muhammadan (Urban). 
East Berar (Rural), Muhammadan (Rural), 

West Berar (Rural). 

Berar Landholders Special Constituencies. 
Berar Commerce and Industry. 



North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of tlie Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irrcffular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long , 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, | 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until ' 
the Sulaiman B-ange eventually closes the i 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The i 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, I 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total ! 
area about 36,346 square miles. The terri- 1 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 1 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the j 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, j 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohafc, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on tne north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor- General. 
The area 'of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as the Mala- 
kandjKhyher, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Wazinstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-flfths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
.99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazaxa Di^rict there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract ttie number is 156. 
Density for the 5 rented Districts 6,179 persons 
per s. mile. The key to the history, of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the vaUey of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then i 
name the Greek invasion under AJexsmdffirj 
•fee Great, in B.O, 327 then the invasions of 


I the Sakas, and of the Wh»fcc Huns and later 
I the two g^'eat waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
I Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
1813. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Govemmtmt. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
moat serious phases of these disturbanci's were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
I tan in 1 91 9 and the protracted pun itive operations 
I against the Waziris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Kazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsnd Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 trooi* drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through liazmak to Samre^ha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The ellect of this measure has been 
a mark^ improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area* 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequentlv lieen discussed, with 
the double oDject, in the earlier stages of theaa 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supenipion of the Fifetier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Provinos 
was constituted under a Chief C<waml^io«er 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direri; eewamuni- 
cation with the Government of India in Hi® 
Foreign and Political Department. In poUikttl 
questions there is no inteamediary wlweMtt 
the Chief Ck)mmissioner and the local officer; 
am arrangement designed to secure both 
prompt disposal of references and the utllli»ilon 
of the expert knowledge d! trmtkn ooodifcicms 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
l^ovince with the Punjab was much discuased 
in certain Indian political dreies and as a result 
of the views exp^s^l upon tte matter in the 
Legi^tive Assembly th© Gownnwnt of India 
in 1922 appoteted a CSommittee of officials and 
unoffldals to Investigate it. The Ccunmittee, 
X>resided over by Mr. D, deS. Bray, 

Joint Foreign SeowUry, toured the Frontier 
Provinoe and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its mmnherB were Mescra. Baia 
Ali, M.0.S,, T- Eangacharia, Chaudhri Shaha- 
buddln,'N. M. Samartl and K. B. Abdur Bahto 
Khan, members of the LegMatIv® Assembly, H. 
N. B<rfton, I.0X (Foi^ Dept.) and A- H. 
Parker, W.S. (p0n.Jab)(m<«abeTS>. Theinqtilry 
practically into a contest between 
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Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the ad-minlstered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
fcn a status corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to Immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progressalong 
that line. The Hindus argued chat a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towanls the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Ketention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister ; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

*' If {concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
eiveu (scope for that self-development within 
the iiiilian Empire under the Heforms Scheme 
aftc r which it is now striving we are assured 
that with a Contented Frontier population 
India «!an face with calm resolution the future 
that tfie Frontier has in store for her.” 

The People. 

The total population of the H.-W. F. P. (1931) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows: — 

Hazara 669,636 

I'rans-Indus Districts . . . . 1,765,440 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 2,259,288 

Hiis last figure is estimated. There are 
only 561 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy isgreater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which axe , 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- I 


wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*6 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in tlie ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Balnch, Hajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperatnre are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crosth- 
Waite; "Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. . . . It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fixe.*’ 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole ten-itory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrabby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barrmi 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
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now quite extinct ; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bears, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal: — 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Bange, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pre Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Bam, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There Is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N.- 
W. P. P., via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and e.vtends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The Bailway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traflfle now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads In Waziristan 
“ire already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardshij) to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steads 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medJcal 


relief has been vastly extended, jwlice adini’ 
niatration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judicious! j 
and sympathetically f oste red, » though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per ctmt. maks 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The flguns for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per Cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, mu.st materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that iT’eans strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
Was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpnr Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 

The administration of the Kurth-West 
Frontier Province iis conducted by H. E. the 
Governorin Coumdiand Agent to the GuMTUttr- 
General. Hks .staff consi.st of — 

(1) The Hon’ble Member of the Executive 

Council. 

(2) The Hon’blo llinister Traiiisferrcd De- 

partments. 

(3) The Hon’hle the President, Xegbla- 

tive Council. 

(4) Officers of the Political Dciartment of 

the Government of India. 

(5) Slombers of the Provincial Civil Serviet- 
te) Members of friie SulMirdiuate Civil 8er\ii-c. 

(7) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 

intendents of Police. 

(8) Officers recruited for the service of 

departments reqifiring special 
knowledge — Militia, EnKiueering, 
Education, Medicine and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved fur officers coming 
under the fourth head above are : — 

f E. E. the Governor and 
Agent to the ’ 

Ghivenior- General 
The Hon'ble Member of 
the Executive Council 1 
Chief Secretary 
Secretary, Transferred y 7 
Bepirtments I 

Admiuktralluu. . . I 

Ileveiincand DlviMuiial 
Commissioner and j 

Revenue StTrefary J 
Besident in Waziristan.. 

Dy. <.\>miuissii:nerb 5 
Political Agents , , 5 

Senior Sub- Judges .. 2 

.Isst. CoHimlbhioncrs 
and Asst. Poiitkul 
I Agents. 

fTwo Judicial Comiuitt- 
Judiclal Commr.’s | sionere. 


Court & Dis-< Two District aad 
trict Judges. { Sessions Judges. 

I One Additional ditto. 
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The districts tinder the Deputy C5ommls- 
sionera are divided into from, two to five siib- 
oollectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. Ihe vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by tiie ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the orainary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
P. W. D. of the Province canies out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
Hoads. It is organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions; under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also ex-offtcio Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor in Council. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector- General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled by the 
Eevenue and Divisional Commissioner. For the 
administration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration uu- to-date, in accord 
wM the growth of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 

A Governor’s Province. —In January 1932 
it was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the 
application to the Province of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act was gazetted, 
subject to the following modifications 

(a) that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council shall he forty ; 

(b) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Es, 66,000, and of a member 
of the Executive Council Es. 42,000 ; and 

(c) that Section 58 of the said Act shall cease 
to have effect in its application to the Province. 
This notification shall have effect from such 
date or dates in re.'ipect of any or all pro visions 
as may be notified. 

Electoral rules were notified in February 1932. 


The Administration. 

The principal officers in the preseni 
Administration are : — 

n. E. the Governor and Affent to the Governor- 
General. — H. E, Lieut.-Col. Sir Ealph Griffith 
K.G.S.I., c.i.E. (Assumed charge ISth Apri 
1932). 

Private Secretary — Captain L. M. Barlow, m, c. 
Aide-de-Cump — Lieut. If. M. W. Kyle, 

TM Mon'ble Member of the Executive Council— 
Mr. G. Cunningham, c.s.i.jC.i.E,, r.c.s 
Resided, Waziristan — liout.-Col. A, E. B 
Parsons, c.b.e. n.s.o. 

Judicial Commissioner — L. Middleton i.C.S. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner — ^Khan Baha- 
dur Saaduddin Khan, B.A., LI.B. 

Revenue and Divisional Commissioner — J. S, 
Thomson. 

Chief Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P . — 

0. K. Caroe, c.le. i.cs. 

Secretary to Government, Transferred Depart- 
ments — ^A. D. F. Dundas, i.O.S. 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner — Capt. 
G. 0. L. Crichton 

Financial Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P . — 
Bn.i Bahadur Lala Chiini Lai. 

Asstt. Financial Secy, to Govt., N.W.F.P. — S. 
Ata Elahi Siddidi. 

Indian Personal Assistant, B. E. the Governor — 
Khan Sahib Haji Gulam ETaqshband Khan. 
Secretary, Public Worls Department — F. H. 
Burkitt, C.LE., O.B.E. 

Civil Hospitals. 

Inspector-General of Prisons. — Col. C.I. Brierloy, 

C.I.S., I.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Police — J. H. Adam, O.B.i. 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary— B. Lillie, 

1. p. 

Director of Public Instruction — T. C. Orgill, m.a., 
I.B.S. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — J. F. Blakiston. 

District and Sessions Judge — ^A. J. Hopkinson, 
I.C.S. (Peshawar). 

J. H, Thompson, I.O.S. (Derajat.) 

Political Agents. 

L. W. H. D.Bes, o.b.e.t., m.c.. Dir Swat and 
Chitral. 

K. B. Eisaldar Maghal Bazkhan, o.b.e., i.o.m., 
I.D.S.M. 

Captain K. C. Packman, North Waziristan. 
Capt. B. P. Eoss Hurst, M.C., Kurram. 
Brevet-Major H. H. Johnson, M.M., South 
Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners, 

Capt. Iskandor MIrza, Hazara, 

J, G. Acheson, O.I.E., i.e.s., Pesliawar. 

Major J. E. L. Bradshaw, Dera Ismail Khan. 
Captain C. C. H. Smith, Kohat. 

CaiJtain M. C. Sinclair, Bannu. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, E.o.s.i., from 9th November 1901 t® 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 
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TliP Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir GoorRe ! 
RooK-Keppel.G.c.i.E., k.c.p.j., from 4th June i 
to 9th SeTitenii)er 1910. 

Tlic Ilon'ble Sir Altied Hamilton Grant, K.C.P.I., i 
K.e.i.E., fruBi 10th September 1919 to 7th 1 
March 1921. 1 

The Ilon’ble Sir John Loarler Maifey, K.c.v.o , 
C.S.T., I.C.S., from Sth I^Iarch 1921 to 0th July 
1920. 

The Hnn’blc Sir Horatio Xorman Holton, 
K.C.I.K, O.S.T., I.C.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
;j<(th April I9;jn. i 

The Hon’ble Sir Str-uart Pears, k.c.i.e., c.s i. i 
I.C.S., from 10th May 1930 to 9th Sentembei 1 
19.U. i 

X. w. r. PE,OVIXCE LEGISLATIVE I 
COUXCIL. 

The Hon’blc Iv. B. Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, i 
Khan of Zaida (Freaidmf). I 

K. B. Abdul Rahim Khan, m.b.e., Bar-at-Law i 
{DepnUi President). 

Sheekh Abdul Hamid, B.A., LL.B. {Secreiury). 

Ex-Officio Membees and Ministers. | 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. Cunningham, c.s.i,, c-i.e., i 
O.B.B., Executive Councillor. 1 

The Hon’ble K. B. Kawab Sir Abdul Qayum 
Khan. K.C.I.E., Minister to the Government. I 
X.W.P.P. 


.Abdur Kahaman Klian, Arbab, Hoaba-rnm- 
■ Jiaiid zai (Malminnuulan), Gari Gulin, Pn-t 
Otnee Xahaf|ui. Pcsh.a’vutr HLlriit. 

! Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi. b.a„ tt. b 

rJistriet’ ^ bill Imam, H ra innuiil Khan 

Baz Muhammad Khan, Khan Hahiulur Xaw.ib 
Ivuhat J:u.s 1 tMuhai'UuiuIanh Icri, K».liut 
UNtnet. 

GImlam Haider Khan. Khan Bahadur, Hannu 
A oith (Muhammadan), bazar Ahainad Kljan. 
j Jiannu District, 

I Ghiilam Hus^an AH Shah nllaf^ Ha's^an GnI Pir. 
Kohat West (Muhammadan), Xarvab. Kohafc 
Di-^triet. 

Khan Hidayatullah Khan, Pc'-hawar I 
(Landholders), T’murzai, Tashil (.'hai 
IV^hawar District. 

Khan Habibullah Khan, B.A.. xt.,b. (Alig.), Hanmi 
South (MuhjunmudaiD.Pk-ad^'r, Lakki, Itannlk 
I District. 

iH^iuliiUah Khan, Khan Hahadur Xawab, 
i HEzrair-eum-Aiuazai (Muliamniadaii), T'oru, 
Peshawar Di4rict, 

Hazara Lher Das, Bai Bahadur Lain, ^^A , ll b , 

I (Xon-Muhaniniadaii), .Nawausliahr, Hazara 
‘ District, 


Officials Nominated Members. 

Thompson, Mr. J. S., i.e.s., He venue and Division 
Commissioner, 10, The JKall, Pe.shawar 
Cantonment. 

Dundas, Mr. A. D. P., t.c.s., Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Transferred Departments, 5, Circular 
Road, Peshawar Cantonment. 

Adam, Mr. J. H., O.B.E., Inspector-General of 
Police, Commissioner Road, Peshawar 
Cantonment. 

Rai Bahadur Chiini Lai, Financial Secretary to 
Government, Peshawar Cantonment. 


Karam Chand, Hai Bahadur, o.b.f,, Mardan 
(Xon-Muhammadau), Peshawar Cantouincnt. 

Khuda Baksh Khan. Malik, 'RA., il.b., Otlh*T 
Towns (Muhammadan), Pleader, Drra Ismail 
Khan. 

Ladha Ram, Lala, B. i., ll.b.. Kohat -cum-Hanmi 
(Xon-Muliammadan), Pleader, Haumi City. 

Muhammad Zaman Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
Central (Muhammadan), Khalaliat, Hazara 
District. 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan, Inner Mansehra 
(Muhammadan), Mansehra, Hazara District. 

Muhammad Sharif Khan, Arbah, b.a., Khaiisa* 
cum-Bara (Muhammadan), Land Yaruhajo, 
Pesliawar District. 


Khan Sahib Qazi Mir Ahmed, b.a., ll.b. (Alig.), Muhammad Ayub Khan, Mr., Mi rdan Kainalzai- 
Legal Remembrancer to Government, Hoose- cum -Baizai (Muixammadan), KIuukU KiTan 
Keppel Lane, Peshawar Cantonment. Khelan, Hoti, Peshawar District. 


Non-Offiouls No-min.\ted Members. 

Allah Nawaz Khan, Nawabzada, Representative 
of general interests, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Khan Ghulam Habbani Khan, b.a., ll.b. (Alig.), 
Representative of general interests, Mansehra, 
TTft'SS fl frft District. 

Hassan Ali Khan, Sultan , Khan Sahib, of Boi, 
Representative of general interest, Boi, 
M!ansehra Tahsil, Hazara District. 

Khan Malik-kur Rahaman Khan, Kayani, M.A., 
Representative of general interests, Sahpur, 
Kohat District. 

Narlnjan Singh Bedi, Baba, B.A., Representative 
of general interests, GanJ Street, Peshawar 
City. 

ILEOTED Members. 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Hashtnagar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at-Law, Peshawar. 

Abdul Qayum Khan, Mr., B,A., ll.b. (Alig.);, 
Outer Mansehra (Muhammadan), Mansema. 
Hazara District. i 


Mchar Chand Khanna, Rai Sahib Lala, b.a., 
Peshawar Cit.y (Non-Muhammadan), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshawar Cantonment, 

Xur Bakhsh, Maulvi, B.A., ll.b., Dera Lsmail 
Khan East (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera 
Ismail Khan. 

Pir Bakhsh, Mr., M.A., LL.B. (Alig.), Peshawar 
City (Muhammadan,) Pleader, Kbsa Kliani, 
Peshawar City. 

Rajah Singh, Sardar, M.A., ll.b., North-'West 
Frontier Province (Sikh), Advocate, 1, Cavalry 
Lane, Pesliawar Cantonment. 

Rochi Ram, Rai Sahib Lala, Dera Ismail Khan 
(Non-Mnhammadan), Contractor, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Sultan Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Hazara South (Muhammadan ), Bir, Hazara 
District. 

Samundar Khan, Mr., Hazara East (Muhamma- 
dan), Banda Pir Khan, Hazara District, 

Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, O.B.K., 
Mowshera (Muhammadan ), Badrashi, Now’- 

[ -'«heffa. 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitfcinRtlie partly 
administered and unadndnistcred tracts on its 
northern and easti'rn borders, comprises an area 
of some 67,334 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranpres on three sides while on 
the fourth (tlie west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Danse, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931. nearly 5J 
millions were Hindus, over2| millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
43 per cent, of the population speak Bengali, 2l 
per cent, speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, TJriya, 
Mundari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chlnese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would bo diffloult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Bice is the staple food crop, nearly 48,70,509 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consists of 4,28,120 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 32,007 acres arc devoted to sugarcane. 

m Meteorological Conditions. 

Bainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23’39 to 241*76 Inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the KhasI Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 620*09 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagax in January to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 202,969 tons were raised 
in 1932. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and .Tainfcia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakhimpur and Cachar, 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
stafe.s that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Bralimaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast 
where it has a S.S.B. trend. ’ 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assara 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over parts of India. A large fle^ 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Eivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibrugarh, 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There is an unmetalled trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalld 
roa!^ from Shillong to Gauhati and to Oherrapun- 
Jee and also between Dimapur, on the A^am 
Bengal Hallway, and Bnphal, the capitsd of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley, has been 
completed and opened to traffic. The portion 
between Jaintiapur and Syihet is being 
metalled. The Government of Assam have 
recently launched into a large programme o| 
road improvements but has to be postponed on 
account of financial depression. About 735 
miles are to be bridged throughout and the 
surface improved by metalling and gravelling 
where possible. Etrfciia roads will be maintained 
by means of mechanical plant which has proved 
successful in maintaining, throughout the year, 
a surface fit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic has 
mcreased on all sides and the demands for better 
roads has been insistent. The open mileage of rail- 
way has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Eailway 
system have been added in recent years. Tte 
main A^sam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to TInsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line runs 
from Baidarpur to Silchar at the Eastern, eai 
of the Surma Valley and another runs througbi 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bm^ 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Rangapora from Tan^a, 
junction; along the North Bank of the Brahma-^ 
putra has been opened to traflic, 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Trovincps of India, Assam seenred snhsfantlal fmancial antononn 
under the lloform Act of 1010. The present linancia! position lor is n|.( out in the 

folinwinc table 


Prineipal Itfaih of lii' 


Trs, 


Taxes on Income 

Sjilt 

Land Revenne 
Excise . . 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 
Jlailwat/f!-- 
State Railways— 

Gross receipts 

-Working expenses . . 

Net receipts 

Subsidised Companies 

Total 

Debt Services — 

Interest 

Civil Administration — 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police . . 

Ports and Pilotage . . 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Depart.ments 


1,7, 


i,i3,nn 

37,40 

1S,30 

14,24 

1,«T 


57 

1,C0 

‘ 3,09 
1,77 
78 
1,10 
6 

82 


Miscellaneous Railway expenditiirr. . 
Constructum of Railways 
Navigation, Embankmtmts. Hrainagc 
Interest on onlinary J>cbt . . 
Appropriation for rtHhictinn nr 
avoidance of debt . . 

General Administration 
Administratum of .lu, slice . . 

Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police (other tlian Assam Rides) 
Police (Assam Ritles) 

Ports and Pilotage 
Scientific Departments 
Education (Ejiropean) 

Medical 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

Civil Works 

Famine Relief and Insurance 
Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous . . 

Extraordinary cli.irgcs 
Contributions to the (Vntral Govern- 
ment by the Provincial ih ivernment 

Total Reservefl Subjects . . 
Transferred Suhjerts — 


Trs. 

1 

nii. 

Works fie 
3, So 


23. ;S5 
D.54 
5,01 

24, 
3,87 

29 

H 

7.8 

I 

28 

35,97 


11,35 


3,19 

47 


159,91 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 


Buhlic Improvements— 

Civil Works 7,21 


Misc^neous — 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation . . 17 

Stationery and Printing . . . . 42 

M:iscelIaneou8 87 


ConirUmtions and Assignments to and from the 
Central Government — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Revenue in England 

Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 
the Assam Government . . . . 6,84 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 30,08 
Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt 2,62 

(jtovemment Press — 

Depreciation Fund 
Provmcial Subvention from Central 
Road Developmaat Account . . 1,80 


ToM receipts . . 
Opening Balance 
Grand total . . 
Rmrvi^ Subfetets — 
Land Revenue 
Stamps 
Forest .. 

Forest .. 

State Railways 
Sub8i4ise4 Companies 


2,48,59 

2;48,59 

71,95 

48 

12,66 

47 

60 

mU. 


Land Revenue 

Excise 

Registration 

General Administration 
Scientific Departments 
Education (other than European) 

Medical 

Public Health 
Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

CivU Works 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

Total Transferred subjects . . 


5,43 

l,f»0 

m 

nil 


30,46 

13..30 

6,15 

6,76 

1,69 

^,72 

55 

2,44 


72,0(j 


Capital Expenditure — 

Forest capital outlay not charged to 

revenue 5 

CivU Works not charged to revenue. nil. 

Payment of commute value of pen- 
sions not charged to revenue . . 83 

Payment of gratuities retrenclM'd personnel 40 

Government Press Depreciation Fund nil. 

Advances from the i^vlncial Loans Fund 252 

Loans and advances by the Assam 

Govemmeeat 85 

Provincial Subvention from Central 

Road Development Account . . 2,00 

Suspense nil. 

Expenditure in England . . , . 9.97 

Total expenditure 2,48,59 

CMng balance nil 

Gr*md Total .. — .. 2,48,59 
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Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieiitenant-Govcrnnr of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the hnce eerritory then under 
him. In 11K)5, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy ncisihbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Ll<‘utenant- Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 11)12: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Beforrns Act of 1919 the 
Provinen was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in- Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
wotKis on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt i a a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

GOVER^rOR. 

IT. E. Sir Michael Keane, k.o.s.t., C.I.e., i.C.S. 
Executive Councii.. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Kt., M.A., b.l. 

The Eon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, 0 J.E., LO.s. 

MmSTBRS. 

Tbr. Hon’hle Maulavi Ahdul Hamid, B.I.. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, bx, 

Peesonau Staff of His Excellencx the 
Governoe. 

Primte SecrOan/, Capt. K. C. Cruddas, The 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant A. E, H. Campbell, 
The Queen's own Cameron Highlanders. 

Eonoranj Aide-d0^Camp, Subadar-Major Sardar 
Bahadur Kainsing Mall, I.d.S.m. 

Bonorary Subadar Krishna Lai 

Chettie. 

Eonorary-Aide-de-Gamp, Lt.-Col. J. P. Moran, 

V.D. 

Secretaries, etc,, to Governmekt. 
Chief Secretary^ J. A. Dawson, 0.l,E., T.O.S. 

Secretary to Government {Finance and Revenue's, 
C. K. Rhodes, I.C.S. 

Secretary to Government {Transferred Depart- 
ments), H. G. Dennehy, i.C.S, ■ 


Under Secretary to Government, 0. B.C. Paine, 
i.o.s. 

Under Secretary {Transferred Departments), 
M. X, Plniknn, d.l. 

Secretary to Government {Lcyislatine Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam LcyidntivG Council, 
M.TI. B. Lethiu'klore, I.C.S. (offlg.) 

Secretary to Government Di the P. IT’. D., 
E. P. Burke, i.s.E. 

Superintending Engineer, B. F, Taylor, i.s.e. 

Under Secretary, P.W.D., Devi Doyal, i.s.e. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments, A. V. Jones, v.i>. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat {CiviT), Ubaid-ur- 
Rahman. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.W.D.), B. C. 
Das. 


Heads of Departments. 

Director of Land Records <& Surveys, 1. 0. 
Registration, etc., W. L. Scott, C.I.E., i.o.s. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society cfe Village Authorities, I. Majid, 
I.C.S., (offg.) 

Director of Agriculture, J. N. Chalcraharty, (offg.) 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
G. B. Sen (in-charge). 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, k. J. W. Mllroy.^ 

Commissioner of Esrcisti, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, 0. S. Mullan, i.o.s. 


Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator-General, M. H. E. 
Lethbridge, I.O.S. 

Inspector-General of Police, T. P. M. 
O'Callaghan, O.I.E. . 

DireHor of Public Instruction, D. B. Roberts 
(offg). 

Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. J. P. Cameron, c.i.E., c.s.i. 

Director of Public Eealth, Lt.-Col. T, D. Murison. 
Chief Engineer, B. P. Burke. 


GOVERNORS. 


Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.O.S.!., R.O.I.E., 
1921. 

Sir ’William Sinclair Harris, K.C.S.I., K.O.I.B., 192t, 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.O.S.f., K.O.I.E., 1935. , 
Sir 'William James Reid, K.O.I.E., o.s.l., 1925. 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.o.8.t., 
C.B.E„ 1927. , : 

Sir -Michael Keane, K.c.s.r,, o.i.b., 1932. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’Wc Maulavi Faizmir Ali (Vre%ident\. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad SaaduIIa, Kt. . . t ^ 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, c.i.e., i.g.s ; 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected. 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


The Rev. J. J. M. Nirhols-Roy 

Babu Sanat Kiimar Das 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti . . 

Babu Birendra Lai Das 

Babu Kalicharan Muchi . . ■ . . 

Rai Bahadur Nageudra Nath Chaudhiiri 

Babu Jitendra Kumar Pal Chaudhuri 

Bami Chiratan Moehi 

Mr. Sasanka Mohan Das 
Kumar Pramathesh Chandra Barua . . 
Sri jut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri 
Srijut Bepin Chandra Chose . . 

Rai Bahadur Rajani Kanta Chaudhuri 
Rai Sahib Dalira Chandra Bara 
Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb 
Srijut Brindaban Chandra Qoswami .. 
Srijut .Togendra Nath Cohain. . 

Srijut Kasi Nath Saikia 

Sr ij ut Mohend ra N ath Gohain . . 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta . . 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid . . 

Haji Idris Ali Earlaskar 


Shillong (General Urban). 

Silcliar (Non-Muhammadan Riir.iI), 
Hailakandi ditto. 

Sylhet Sadar ditto. 

Sjmamganj ditto. 

HabiigaiiJ (North) ditto, 

nabiiganj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Karimganj ditto. 

Dhubri ditto. 

Gauhati ditto. 

Goalpara ditto. 

Barpata ditto. 

Tezpur ditto. 

Mangaldai ditto. 

Nowgong ditto. 

Sibsasar ditto, 

Jorhat ditto. 

Golaghat flitto. 

Dibrugarh ditto. 

North Lakhimpur ditto. 

Sylhet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Kural 
Cachar ditto. 


Vacant 

Maulavi Mnna war Ali 

Maulavi Ahdur Rahim Chaudhury 
Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan. . 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury . . 

Maulavi Mahmud Ali 

Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaoshshams . . 
Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed 

The Hon ’hie Maulavi Paiznur Ali 

Mr. L. J. Godwin 

Mr. E. S. Roffey 

Mr. H. W. Hockenhuil 

Ms. "W . E. D. Cooper 

Mr. P. J. Heathcote 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua 


Sylhet Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto. 

Habiganj (North) ditto. 

Habieanj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Eanmganj ditto. 

Dhubri ditto. 


Goalpara cvm South Sal- ditto, 
mara Thana. 

Kamrup and Darrang ditto, 
exm Nowgong. 

Sibaagor ruOT l4ikhimpnr ditto. 
Amm Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Vailny Plantina:. 

Ditto. 

Commerce i nd Industry. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 
Officials. 

W. A. Cosgravo, C.I.E. 1 S. P. Desjii. 

E. P. Burke. D. E. Rolterts. 

C. K. Rhodes. 1 


Non -Officials. 


Sreejukta Atul Krishna Bhattacharya. 

Srijut Mahendxs Lai Das. 

KhanSaliib Maulavi Muhammad Mashraf. 
Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das. 


Rev. Tauuram Saikia representing the lalwuriug 
classes. 

Subadar-Major Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Ijiina, 
O.B.I,, (representing the mluiMtautb 

of Backward Tracts). 

KHti Bahadur Maulavi Keramat Ali, Jorhat, 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into thfee main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the Britiali Government by treaty 
In 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly uffder British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 sqtiare miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitents. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and goi^es, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
orops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the Pirst Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was aftersFards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Eacihi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanisten 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Bobert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Cliiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Bobert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than ll| inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
tlian 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenoui 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provisior 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
fthe Balnoh, as a rule, cultivate their own lands, 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,665 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Hamai on the Sind-Pishin Bailway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal in 1029-30 
was 16,959 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
25hob District near Hindubagh. ThO chrome 
output fell ofl owing to poorer demand. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1929-30 amounted 
to 17,906 tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Bevenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Ohagai 
Bevy Corps. Fundamentally the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 




to the (iorernnr-deneftd and dhief Vani- 
mi'^'doner in Bahudnsfan, The Hon’blc Sir 
Xoriuan Cuter, k.c.i.k., i.c.s. 

Bcreiiue and Jndidul Commissioner, B. J. 

Gould, C.M.Ct., C.I.U., i.c.s. 

Serretary to the Aycnt to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner, H. Weightnian. 
I.O.S. ' j 

Seeretary to the Ayenf to the Governor-General [ 
in the Public Works Department, Brigadier' 

0. II. Haswcll, c.i.E. J 

Assistant Secretary to the Ayent to the Governor- 

General and Chief Commissioner, Major J.' 
E. Lidicrth, M.b.e, 

Under Secretary a)}d Personal Assistant to the 
Aye7it to the Governor-General and Chief Cotn- 
ttiissioncr, Lieut. A. L. A. Dredge. 

Politieal Ayent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta, H. .T. Todd. 

Assistant Political Ayent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Quetta, Ca})taiii 11. L. liazalgette. 
PolUieal Ayent in Kalat and Politieal Ayenf in 
charge of the Dolan Pass and of Chayai District, 
C. P. Skrine, i.e.s. 

Assistant to the Political Ayent in Kalat and of 
Chayai, G. P. Squire, Esqr., i.e.s. 

Assistant J^olitical Agent, Mckrau, Panjyar, 
Captain S. M. Khurshid. 

Political Ayent, Sibi, K. B. Sharhat Kalm, c.i.E. 
Assistant Political Ayent, Dibi, Captain M. O. 
A. Baig. 

Assistant Political Ayent and Colonisation Officer, 
Xasiralmd Sub-Division, District Sibi, G. C. 
S. Curtis, I.C.s. 

PolUieal Agent, Loralai, Lt.-Colonol 11, G. Hinde. 
Assistant Political Ayent, Loralai, Lieut. B. K. 

M. Battye. 

Political Ayent, Zhob, Fort, Sandeman, Captain 

N. S. Alingtoii, M.c. 

Assistant Political Ayent, Zhob, D. J. K. Coghill, 

1. C.s. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medkal Officer, 
Lt.-Colonel P. Stevenson, i.M.s. 

Civil Surgeon, Quetta, Major 11. Hay, i.u.s. 
Cirii Surgeon, Sibi, Major J. Boclger, m.c., i.m.s. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the headquarters of 
the Administration, is 780 miles from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government cliartered 
steamers. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles. OX the former 15.74 
square miles are cleared and partly under 
cultivation, the remaining area being dense 
forest. The population enumerated at the 
Census of 1931 was 29,463 of whom 7,631 were 
convicts. The number of convicts on 31st 
March 1932 was 7,672. 


i 1 — P'Tt Xdair and rMmiugt(> in tho 

! AlidJimaus and Car Aieohar and Camorla in tin* 
lAicobars. Timber and cocoinits are f*x ported 
I from the Andatnau‘<, and v^n-mnU and their 
I prndue.ts from the Nienhars. 

; The Islands are adrnmi'tfTed Lv a ( hi* f 
I tommi.s.sionf‘r. A penal sefth-ment n.i'* es- 
tablished at Port Blair in 1858 ami the largest 
and most important in India. 

Chief CommisnoHer,J, \Y. Smjth, c.i.E., I.C.S. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Proviacc in, Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
w 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 

the direct protection ot tlie 
British Government during the war with fciultiin 
pppu ofSeiiagapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Coro- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Ik'skient 
is styled Secretary to the Chief CommiMsioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief anthoiHy is the 
Commissioner who.'ie headquarters are at Mer- 
Cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
aistlngof 15 elected membersand five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer esenn- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Chit'f Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col. 

C. T. C. Plowdeii, t'.I.E. 

AJMER-MERWAHA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gm- 
crnor-General in liajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindariwar Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the iuduHtrial 
population being principally employed in tli*^* 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon, Lfc.-Col. G. I) 

Ogilvie, ojsj., o.i.E, 
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Aden. 


Adcii was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria, 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed hy local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian buggalow n recked 
in the neighbourhood. JS'egotiatious having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay dcfepatched a force 
under Major Baillie which captured Aden on 
January iOtli, 1839. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles lung 
and, three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circ-iimfercncc of about 
15 miles and connected nith the mainland hy 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds tlie old Crater ■which constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea level. Bugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate, from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purcliase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased 
when, in 1882, it W'as found necessary to make 
provision for an overflowing population. 
Attached to Aden is the island of Perim, 6 
square miles in extent , in tlie Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Bed Sea. The 
Kuria Muria islands, which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat iu 1854, were attached 
to the Aden Residency until 1031, when they 
were transferred to the control of the British 
Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
Including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square miles. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, -with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 
population of 48,338. The population of Perim 
is it, 700 largely dependent on the Coal Depot 
maintained there by a commercial firm. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. 
The population is chiefly Arab. The chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and a little 
indigo. In the bills, wheat madder, froia, 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained. The difficult problem 
of water supply has recently been solved. 

An artesian sup] of fresh water has been 
obtained at Shi Othman. Early in 1924 

a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth of 1,645 feet. The 
arte.sian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour. A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
than the first. Five more bores have since 
been sunk, but tw^o bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water. 


Supply mains for distribiitiug water liy pipe 
conncfl ions to hon.ses have been laid at Crater 
and several of the private houses have been 
connected to the mains. The question of laying 
a separate -^vuter main to Tawalii has hart the 
preliminary consideration of the JCxecutive 
Committee of the Aden Settlement. Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
completed. 

Climate.— The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees iu the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in J'anuary to 98 in June, 
with variations up to 102. The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
opprepsiv(\ But Aden is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, tlie dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall varies from \ inch to 81 inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 


Aden Protectorate.^ — The principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
relations with the British Government, and 
their territories and dependencies comprise 
the Aden Protectorate. In April 1905 an 
Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission signed 
a convention specifying a demarcated frontier 
between the Aden Protectorate and the (then) 
Turkish Yemen, stretching from Shaikh Murad, 
opposite Perim, to the river Bana, some 29 miles 
north-east of Dhala’, and thence north-east 
to the Great Desert (Rub’ al Khali). This 
boundary is still in effect the frontier between 
the Aden Protectorate and the territories of 
the Imam Ycliya bin Muhammad Hamid ud 
Din, of Sanaa’ whose rule succeeded that on 
the Porto in tho (formerly Turkish) Yemen, 
after the Great War. The Aden Protectorate 
stretches eastwards to include the Hadhramaut 
and the territories of the Sultan of Qishn, 
bordering upon Oman, and comprises in all 
about 42,000 square miles. 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
an island about 1,382 square miles in extent 
lying off Cape Guardafui on the African coast. 
Sokotra is included in the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a treaty between the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 : its population 
is said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, 
andflshing on the coast. The Aden Protectorate 
which is under the control of the Resident and 
Commander-iu-Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Oflfice, is not directly administered, 
and since the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala’ in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained in tribal territory. 


Administration. — The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements came 
into operation in 1928. The Imperial Govern- 
ment is now responsible for the military and 
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political situation in Aden and the Aden ! Chief 
I^otcetorate. The settlement of Aden itself 
remains under the CloveTninent of India. The 
financial settlement required by this division 


CommUHaner and Ee^ident and 
^ommnder-in-Cfnef, Lieutenant-rolonel 
b. i{. {{eilly, c.i.K,, o.B.E. 


of authority provides for the pajTuent by India Ifi/Kw n v j. 

to Imperial Hevenues of £250,000 a year for three 1 t'antain ? pfrt If t 

years and thenceforward of £150,000 a year A. Portal, o.is.o., m.o. 


y'S^hn^t Judije, E. Weston, i.e.S. 


years ana tnencerorwarci 01 £150,000 a year [ 

The larger amopt is epslderably less than the District and 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues ^ 
under the former system of control. -n a r,^ 

The administrative control of the Settlement * !/».>.€ hanipion. 

of Aden was transferred frrai the Bombay Chairman of the Puri Tend and SeiUemeni 
Government p 1st Aprd 1932, when Aden Lieutenant-ColonelE S Johmton c i ? ’ 

was formed into a separate province under the jurm^on, c.i.u. 

direct control of the Government of India. Civil Secretary, Iklajor II. G. Rivett-Camar 
The administration is vested in a Chief 

Commissioner who is also Resident and Cora- 1 Admin htraf ire ^^rll!enl <Wccr Port 

mander-in-Chief. Since the introduction of the | J^ealth Officer and Mr, iinil OMtvr i c P (i 
dual control referred to above, the Besident’s Lieut .-Coh.ncl E H i1ilM*on 

post is to be held alternatively by an Ullicer h.s.o., i.m.s. ' 

of the Indian Service and a member of the 

Colonial Servioo. The l^istrict of Aden Court Commandant of Police, "R. H. Haslara Jp 
is the Colonial Court of Admiralty under Act ^ . . ' ' ’ 

XVI of 1891, and its procedure as such is regulat- Government Agent, Perim, C. I>avey. 

.P™ 7 ^sions of the Colonial Courts The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea aliout 
of the Admiralty Act, ISOO (;>3 and 54 "Vic. 200 miles north of Perim wii« i-a* tiia 

Chapter 27). The laws in force in the Settlement British from the Turks in lOls! ami £ a^miib 
are generally speaking those in force in India, stored by the Govenmient cf Imlii throi Sh 
supplemented on certain points by special a Civil Administrator under the coutrul of the 
regulations to suit local conditions. The Chief Commissioner of Aden. It has 
nmna^ment of the port is under the control of 22 square miles and a population of al^ut 
of a Board of Trustees formed in 1888 . The 2,200. A quarantine station for VgriSs 
principal business of the Port Trust in recent travelling to Mecca from the East is mainSimil 
years has been the deepening of the harbour on the island under the joint control of the 
so as to allow vessels of large size to enter and Government of India and the Government of 
lea\e at all states of the tide. The police the Dutch East Indies 
force, consisting of land, harbour and armed 

police, has been reorganised. CiVt7 Administmlor, Captain G. V. Wickham. 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre* 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the oon- 
Bolidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either In the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect pf the 
government and revenues of India. 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to give orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control ail acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Gbovemor-General 
in Ck)nncil no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the oon- 
ventiouB governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional eircumistances 
should be be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature ol India are in agreement. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vestefi in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
yegra as to the relations qf the ^ecret^ry Q| 
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state with hi? Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least onco in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits, I'he period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of pnblic advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and w’ho have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salar;^; of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Homo Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is about £230,000. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
ffljjst of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues. 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
0 fflee administrative expenses is about £116,000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom’ 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. Prom 
Octol)er 1st, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the sapervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowancf’s and pensions, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I. C. S. 
and Forest probationers after first appoint- 
ment, the making of airangerannts for officers 
on deputaflop oy study legve repatriatiop 


of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publications, etc. The staff of the 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the staff, are at India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £324,000. 
There could be no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior; but there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 
proclaim the Eastern association of the place. 
Moreover the Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
in design) has five windows on two sides for 
display specimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep Parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years. 

INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoarc, Bt., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.!., C.M.G., M.P. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Findlater Stewart, k.c.b., k.o.i.e., c.s.i., 

IL.P. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 

R. A. Butler, M. P. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Louis J. Kershaw, k.c.s.t., c.i.E. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

L. D. Wakely, o.b. 

Sir Cecil H. Kisch, k.O.i.e., o.b. 

Council. 

Sir Reginald A, Mant, K.C.S.I., K. C.i.E. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes, C.b.e. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, K.O.s.i., k.o.i.e. 

Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, k.o.i.e., o.b.e., 
M.V.O., A.B.O. 

Sir Denys deS. Bray. K.O.S.I. , k.o.i.e-, O.b.e. 
Sir Henry Strakosch, o.b.e. 

Sir Reginald I. R. Glancy, k.o.i.e., o.s.i. 

Sir Charles A. Tegart, O.S.i., O.I.E., M.v.o. 

Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, a.c.i.E., K.O.s.i. 

Qlerit of the OouneU : L. D. Wakely, o.b. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council : J. A. Simpson. 
Private flecretary to the Secretary of State: 
W. D. Croft, O.I.B. 

d-seietant Private Secretary : F. F. Turnbull. 
Parliamentarif Private Secretary : 0. M. Patrick, 
m:.p. 

Political A.-D.~C. to the Secretary of State: 

Lieut.«Col. W. G. Neale, 0 1.E. 

Asst.to ditto : O. Gruzelier, M.v.o. 

Private Secretary to Permanent Dnder-Seeretary 
of State ; H. A. F. Rurabold. , 

Private. Secretary tp Parly. Undet- Secretary: 
A.R. SlQi-Iey. 
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^ Seeretarif, Oeneral Dfparimmi : 1. E. 

Heads of Departments. Montgonitry. 

SeceetabieS. Indian Trade Comminxioner : Sir H. A. E. 

• 7 "R TT A P'lrter o B P T. Lindsay, k,C.i.e.,c.b.E. 

^Steith O-vio.t Ov^.K, F. e: Grist (Actg.). Deputy ditto : H. S. Malik, i.C.s. 

Q H Baxter, ^Acting). Secretary, Education liepartmeHt i T. Qiiayle, 

Public and Judicial : Sir 

’Mlljo^Generafk^^ Cole- Store Department Depot at Belvedere 

^riSJfK.0 B . O.M.G.. B.S.O. Hoad, Lambeth, S. E. 1. 

Vttrsonal Assistant : Col. G.L. Pepys, C.B., P.s.O. pireetor-Oeneral: Lieut.-C'al. Sir Stanley Paddon, 
rlL <iccr6tarv : S. K. Brown, C.B., o.v.o. O.i.r., o.i.m.e. 

Director of rurchuse:ll, B. Horlett, 

^‘Strick. ’ " Bire<iOTofln^>eetion:Y.E.lWw%t,M.lJi.^ 

f'lvtnomic and Overseas ; E. J. Turner, 

Services and General and Establishment Officer, Secretaries of State for India. 

F. W. H. Smith, o.i.B. A warned 

Accountant-General, Sidney Turaer. c.B.E., p.i.A. charge. 

^ also Director of P^sa^ Officml Agent to 

r^mTdepaetmbjst.— S upeWntendettt of Re- Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Vta'ouut Halifar) 185® 
cord# : W. T. Ottewill, M.B.B. Earl dc Grey and Bipon (M.arniie?s of 

Auditor: W. A. Sturdy, C.B.E. Elpon) 1S56 

Hiscelteneous Appointments, Vte«.antCrartomo(M.r.p.,;,r,tSalW,un)lsO« 

gcmnm,nt 2)irMtor cf Indian RaUway Cm- Jtatod Northcote. Bart. {Eerl O 

©ante# : B. Mowbray. Iddesieign; 

Am 1 .M ditto rW.Oauld.o.B.n. DukeolArgyll 

iararion: (Vacant). MarqueB of Saltabnry 1874 

A«if Xii^«rton: H.N. BAndle, D.PH., M.A. Viscount Cranbrook .. .. .. IHiS 

Sul‘-Librarian: J. W. Smallwood, m.a. Marquis of Hartlngton ( Duke ot Devon- 

roMEonao,pb«U .. .. 1^ 

Man^jr# oftAe JfedicaZ Board :Lt.-Col.G.Mc.I. Earl of Kimberley 

^cTsmith, C.M.O., It.-OoL H. R. Dutton, c.i.B. Cross 

Ugal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State : Kimberley 1882 

A^L”r:"F.TMtWo.B.B. H. H. Fowler (VlscourA Wolverl^mpton) im 

In/ormflftoi»0#ref:H. MacGregor. Lord George F. Hamilton .. .. M 

Ordnance ConsuUing Officer: Col. C.B. Vines, st, John Brodrick (Viscount MMleton).. 1W.1 

B.A. John Morley (VlscoimtMorley) - .. 

high COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE The Earl of Crewe (Marques*) .. .. 

India House. Aldwych. W. 0- 2. Austen Cliamberlaln 

TA#H<(rA Co«imi#«ioner: Sir Bhupendra Nath E.S. Montagu .. 

Mitra, K.O.S.I., K.0,I.E., O.B.E. Viscount Peel -. - 

Personal Assistant : V. J. G. Bayres. Olivier • • 

Private Secretary : W, M. Mather, m.b.b. Birkenhead . . 1 ^24 

Deputy nigh Commissioner: A. yjggoontPeel .. ^‘^23 

W. Wedgwood Beim 

OW Accounting OJicer : G.H. Stoker. CJ.®., gamnel Hoare . . 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the hiiraan race. But of tiiis total a very 
large part is not under British Administration, 
The area covered in the Indian States is 075,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions, llie Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Eajpntana, with an ,arca of 13 squ.ire miles, 
and the Simla Hill Sfates, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agiieultural wo.alth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured .si)ots on the face ot the 
globe, 

fielations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossihlo even to summarise 
them- But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this general policy how'ovet there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovem- 
mfl.nt of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that ■“ We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no eneroacbment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1581 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
q|a Hindn ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 


of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occafeious the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross raisgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority ; hut 
always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
, for intervention passed. Almost all “States 
! possess the right of adoption in default of 
j heirs. 


I Bights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection ag.ainst dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para- 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
I acta for them in all external affairs, and at 
I the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
I tcrnal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
Is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their oun 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, thpir equipment aqd armament are 
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prescribed by the raramount Power. AlthcumL 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public op inion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord CaDnhu.' 
*et forth in his minute of 186t», that the 
‘'Government of India is not precluded frein 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as niaj^ tlircaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporaiy charge 
of a Native State w'hen there shall be sutflcienl 
reason to do so/* Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts w’hich possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil i 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

Tnc powers o£ the British Government are , 
exercise through Political Officers w'ho, as ! 
a rule, reside In the states themselves. In the 1 
larger states the Government is represented \ 
by a Uesident, in groups of states by an Agent I 
to the Governor- General, assisted by local ; 
llesidents or Political Agents. These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Euling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vincial Governments but in the petty statet 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district thf-y lie. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purimse. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military’ 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 


imbk* fainiia-s. The spread oi hiL'her rduea- 
■ hon has plaad at the disr^osal of the Indian 
States tlie products of the I niver-itit-.H. In 
these ways there has been a steady’ rise in the 
character of the adniiiiL-tratjon of the Indian 
^mtes, aitproMmuthig more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian States have 
I also come forward to bear thoir ^llare hi the 
'burden of Imperial defence. lolluwiiic (tn 
the siiontaimouH otter oi military as<^istanec 
^ when war with Russia apinvircd "to be inevi- 
I table over the renjikh iudiient in the 

states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to tiie standard of tin* trooj>N in tlie Indian 
Army. These were until recently tt nnisd Imiw'rial 
8e^^ice Troops; Imt are ‘now designated 
Indian State 1 orce.s : they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians : but they are 
inspected by a regu III r cailre of Briti^'h officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General Tiieir numhera are approximately 
-2,000 men ; their ariuimu nt i- the same as that 
of the Indian Anuy and they have tlone good 
service oiten under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Soinahlatid 
and in the Great War. Seriin* in the 
know’Iedge tiiat the Paramount Pnw'or will 
respect their rights and prhileues tie* Ruling 
Chiefs have lo'^tthe smpieiciu wliieh wa- com- 
mon wlieu their position was less and 

the visit? of the Prince ni Wales in I''"."), ot the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in ami 

of the King and Queen in 1911-12 ha\e (endwi 
to seal the devotion of the gn*at feiidutorii'a 
to the Crown. The irnproverneut in the 
.standard of native nile has also pennittwi the 
Government of India largely to ntluce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Ixjrd Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1&09 
when he said 

"Our policy is, with rare excefitions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States. But in guaranteeing tlulr in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking tlwlr 
protection against external aggrt'!i.^ion it mmi- 
rally follows tliat the Imitenaj Government 
has assumed a certain degree of resiKMiSilulity 
for the general soundness of their adiniaii.tra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an Indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in which it i« 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
; a whole as well as those of the paramount 
i power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
I services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and tlie minimum 
of interference with the latter in their own 
affairs. 
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HYDERABAD. 


_ The Nizam exercises full sovorcij'uty within 
hiH UominioiiK, fjrauts titles atnl has the ]w»\ver 
of life and death oveT his suldoets. hefure ]hl9, 
the Government consisted of a i’rime Minister 
res|>onsiblL> to the .Nizam, w ith Assistant Minister, 
but an KxeeutivL' (‘onncil was estaliUshed which 
now consists of sevtm mendiers. A i.e!j:islative 
Council eonsistiiitc of 2i» ineiubcrs of 'whom 12 
are official, (5 nou-ottlcial, and ‘1 extraordinary, 
is responsible lor inalvinn laws. The adminis- 
tration is c!iiTi(‘d on by a regular .sy.steiu of 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India. The «tate is ilivided into two 
divisions — 'l’('linguna and Maliratwafa — 15 

districts and 103 Talukas. Local lioards are 
constituteil in each district ami Tulnka. The 
State maintains its own currency whielr consists 
of gold and silver coins ami a large note issue. 
Tile rnpec, known as the tismania Sicca, ex- 
changes with tile British Indian rnpec at an 
average ratio of lld-l()-<S to 100. There Is a, 
State postal sera ice and stamps fur internal 
purimsca. The .Nizam maintains his own army 
consisting of li),75<) troops of gall ranks of which 
7,2(J0are classed as regular troops and 12,559 as 
irregular. In aiidltlon to these, there arc two 
battalions of Imperial Service Troops, 1,052 
strong. 

Knanoe.— Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own currency of about crores, which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State. After many vicissi- 
tudes, its finances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
of revenue from which a reserve of eight crores 
has been built up. Tliis is being used partly 
as a sinking fund for tlie redemption debt and 
partly for tlio dovelopnicnt of tlie resources 
of tlie State. The Budget estimates for the pre- 
sent year show a revenue of 802 .24 laklis under 
service heads and' an expenditure of 785.00 
lalij^s, inclusive of large sums set aside for 
development, famine insurance and reserve for 
re-organisatiou. The capital expenditure pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 80.81 
lakhs wliich includes 21 .54 lakhs for completion 
of large irrigation projects and 20.67 lakhs 
for open line works and road motor transport. 
The year opened with a cash balance of 221 .14 
lakhs which is expected to be about 112.83 
lakhs by the end of the year. The Government 
loans stand at 116 for long term issues. 

Production and Industry. — The principal 

industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 per cent, of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
About 55 percent, of the total area is directly 
administtTcd by tlie ytati*. 1’ «* rest consists 
of private estates of His Hxulted i-nghnes.s tlie 
Nizam, which comprise about o le tenth of the 
total area of tlie State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paiguli nobles. The total land 
revenue is oyer 3 crarea. The principal food 
crops are millet and rice ; the staple money 
crops cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oilseeds. Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaoraui cotton which is the 


longest staple indigenous cotton in India. The 
total area under cotton exceeds million acres. 
Hyderabad possesses the most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and tlie whole of southern 
India is dependent on it for such coal as is 
transported by rail. The cliief mine is situated 
at Siiigarcni, whicli is not far from Bezwada 
junction on tlie Calcutta-Madras line. The 
cliicf manufacturing industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State. Tliere are four 
large mills in existence and others are likely 
to be established, while about one-third of the 
cloth wmni in tlie Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms. There are about 340 ginning 
pressing and decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined 
in the Hyderabad factory Act) of ail kinds 
in the State being 402. The Shababad Cement 
Co. which has been established at Shahabad on 
the Great Indian Peninsula JRailway line, not far 
from Wadi, supplies the whole of southern India 
with cement and has at present an annual output 
of 134,108 tons. 


Taxation. — Apart from the land revenue 
which, as stated above, brings in about 3.05 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs. The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at 167 lakhs 
and 106 lakhs respectively. After these come 
interest on investments (52 lakhs), railways 
(62 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs). The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent, on all imports and 
e.xports. 

Communications. — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State; also 33 miles of 
metre gauge line from Masulipatam to Marnu^oa. 
At Wadi, on this section, the broad gauge system 
of the Nizam’s State Bailway takes off and run- 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches tlie Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles. From Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godaveri 'Valley railway runs 
north-west for 386 miles to Manmad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway 
to Calcutta. A metre gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar 
to the border and is now linked up with 
Kumool on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Bailway. Branch lines exist from Puma to 
Hingoli, Parbhani to Purll-Vaijnath Karipalli to 
Kothagudium and Vikharabad to Bidar, which 
last was extended to Purli-Vaijnath. Thus, with 
branch lines, there are now 805 miles of broad 
gauge and 656 of the metre gauge in the State. 
The Barsi Light Bailway owns a short extension 
from Kurdwad! on the Bombay-Madras line to 
Latur in Osmanabad District. The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Bailway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when It was pur- 
chased by the Nizam’s Government. The 
road system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
dance with a well-considered programme. 




Education. — The Osmania University at 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language. It 
has three First Grade Colleges, four.Intermediate 
Colleges, a Medical College, an' Engineering 
College and a Training College for teachers. The 
Nizam’s College at Hyderabad (first grade), is 
however, affiliated to the Madras University. 
In 1931-32 the total number of educational 
Institutions were 4,510, the number of Primary 
schools in particular having been largely 
increased. 


Counca.— Haja Hajayan Hajah 
air Kidien J'ershad Maliaraj.i Uahadur, Uaminiis 
.Saltanath, o.i-.r.E., Pivdihuit ; Waliiid 

Dowliili Hahadur, Educathm, Me<li<*:il and Mili- 
tary Ufpuitments ; Meinliers : Nawab air Akbar 
Hydari, Finance .and Pnilway .Mfinber ; Lt.-Ctd. 
Sir 11 . H. Chciievix Trench. t'.LK., o.b e., Jteveiiiio 
and Police Member; Nawab Liitfud Don lull 
JJahailtir, Judicial Member ; Xawuh Aqucel 
Jung Bahadur, Publh* Works Member, Nawab 
Mahdi Yar Jung hahadur. Political Memitcr. 

British Itmdent — The Hon’ble itr. D. 
Mackenzie. c.i.E. 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and ITorth Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Goorg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east. The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,557,30d of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada 
U the language of the State. 

I&toiy. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Hama- 
yana and the Mahahharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Aaoka'a Empire in 
the third century B.O. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.U. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
westOTu portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Ganges. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholaa were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoyaalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the enriy part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Yijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Yijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder All and then his son, Tippu 
finltan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringapatam, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krfshnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored tp the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Inatrament of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistanee of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dii Iyer, i:.o.s.l., as Bewan, brouf^t Mysore to 
a State of gredt prosperity. He died in 1894, 


and was succeeded by the present ruler. 
His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra Wadivar 
Bahadur, O.O.S.I., who wa.s installtd 

in 1902. In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. In 1027, the fiovernment of India 
remitted in perpotiiity Its. 10 i lakhs of the 
annual subsidy which till then had stood at 
Its. 35 lakhs. 

Administration- — The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore Is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
two Members of Council. The High Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the Eepresentative Assembly and the Leqgisla* 
tive Council. The Eepresentative Assembly wa« 
established in 3881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced In 
October 1923 the Eepresentative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the nromul- 
gation of the Eepresentative Assembly Regala- 
tion XVIII of 1923. The francldse has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The privilege for moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 

S ublic administration has been granted in addi- 
on to those ahready enjoyed of makhig repre- 
sentations about wants and grievances andjf 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their Introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bnd- 

f et Session (formerly Birttiday Session) and the 
>asara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to he 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
whidi exeri^ed the privileges of interpellattoJ , 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of publie ad- 
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ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion., granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. Tiie Bewan is the Ex- 
oflleio President of both tlie Keprcsentative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines the audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations Iroin the wishes 
o£ the Council as expressed in its Lmlgct grant. 

Standing Committees. — With a view to eu- 
large tiie opportnmties of non-oflicial represen. 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and tiie Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail- 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation. 

All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1930-31, was 2,149 of which 
501 were in the Mysore Lancers, 132 in the 
Mysore Uorse, and the remaining 1,510 in the 
Infantry. Animal Transport Corps, was 
replaced by the Mechauioal Transport which 
consists of 2 lorries (six w'heeler lorries) and 4 
commercial lorries with the necessary staff. 
The total annual cost is about 17 lakhs of 
rupees. The cost of tiie Police Administration 
during X930-31 was about 19 lakhs. 

Agriculture. — iN'early three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. ITearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining. The Department of Agri- 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations 
and experiment. There are seven Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, Babbur, Marthur 
Naf^nahally, Hunsur Mandza and the coffee ex- 
perimental Station at Baiehonnur. A live-stock 
section has been organised which has been taking 
necessary steps for the improvement of live-stock. 
A catU ) breeding station has been established 
at Parvatharayanakare, near Ajjampur in the 
Kadnr District, with a sub-station at Basur. A 
Serum Institute has been opened at Bangalore 
for the manufacture of serum and virus for 
inoculation against rinderpest and other con- 


tagious rlisp.aaes there are 03 Veterinary Dispen- 
saries and Hospitals in the State under tbo 
ctiutrol of the Civil Veterinary Department. 

Industries and Commerce. — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in tiie State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other as.siatanc6 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories— 
The (rovernmeiit Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory and the Central Industrial 
Workshop. The Department has a well-equipped 
staff to undertake the drilling of boreholes for 
meeting the requirements of drinking water 
in the rural areas. Mysore is the largest pro- 
ducer of Silk In India, and the care and deveJop- 
ineHt, of this industry is entrusted to a Depart- 
ment of Sericulture in charge of a Superintendent 
subject to the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce. Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. With a view to demons- 
trate and impart instructions in the utilisation 
of the high grade silk produced lu the State, 
Government have recently established a silk 
Weaving Factory and Dyeing and Finishing 
Works at Alysore. The sandalwood oil 
factory started on an experimental basis is 
now working on a commercial scale. A factory 
is working at Mysore. A. large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for put- 
jiosesof manufacturing charcoal, pig-iron, dig. 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. A new pipe foundry was opened 
there for the manufacture of pipes which 
are in great demand in several towns in India. 
The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
Che Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy, A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and Industry of the State. 

Finances. — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1930-31 and budget fox 1931-32 were 
as below : — 


Year. 



Receipts. 

Disbursements, 

Surplus. 

Deficits. 

1925-26 .. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R.S. 

Rs. 


3,40,36,960 

3,46,02,636 

34,324 

1926-27 .. 


3,38,69,349 

3,47,39,906 

3,60,40,350 

8,70,557 

1927-28 . . 


3,60,80,973 


40,623 

1928-29 .. 


3,74,57,981 

3,74,02,395 

55,586 

1929-31) . . 


3,75,40,314 

3,75,34,720 

5,594 


1930-31 . . 


3,32,35,293 

3,94,29,342 

61,91.649 ■ 

1931 -32 


3,37,47,182 

3,56,03,763 


18,56,581 

21.03.000 

18.70.000 

1932-33 (Revised) 


3,33,16,000 

3,54,19,000 


1933-34 (Budget) 



3,43,63,000 

3,62,33,300 
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Hydro-fcleciric and Imgation Works. — 

Tlie nver Cau\ery in its course tlirouph the 
State, possesses a natural fall of aboiit GSO feet 
near the island of Sivasamudrani, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 19U2 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H. P. for supplying power mainly to the 
Eolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the " Krishnarajasagara Eeservoir” 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling tlie generation of electric 
power un to 46,000 H. P. will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new' Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named the “Iruin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy. Full 
advantage is being taken of the available elec- 
tric power for small industries and the elec- 
trification of towns and lift irrigation. 


; _ J Imre ;u-e .G6 Hieii of uhirh 0 are fur 

igjrs, '120 3lid(ilf Schools ni whjcSi ;ji aic Ku* 
;mrJs. Provision has iieca made lor tcachiiiu 
,se\(*ral vocational subjects in general ‘•rhuoit 
I with a Mew to gi\ mg a butstowardsthc ^oi‘atlonn 
I and Hi order to enable the impils to take U> such 
' after their Higir .Scliool life. There 

’ for t raining teacher^ 

m Middle and Primary tsehuols ; G of thorn arc 
for w-omen. The control or er Primary Pducat ion 
has been made over to the Lo<-al Jiodits uiuier 
the Bleinontary Educational llegulatinn of lUGO 
and the Local Bodies art* respcuisihlo for luakiug 
due provision for extension ot Priiaarv Edneatioh 
m accordance vuth a deiinite prograiiiiue .spread 
over 20 years. There are also schools for im- 
]»artingmstri]etion in Agricultural, Comiiu'rcial 
Engineering and other TV'chnical subjects Tliere 
were altogether 7,7Gn schools on Gl.st JIandt IQG.G 
with a strength of G,ll.G7l pupils. Tliis gives 
one seluiol to every G.Sl S(iuare miles of the 
area, and to every S4S-02 iiersons of the popula- 
Ktlnrafion was 

Es. 6,,P,9 o 1 yiciding an average of Es. i-u-j 
per head of population. 


Education.— A separate University for Resident in Mysore and Chief Commmioner of 
Mysore w’as established on the 1st July 1916. Coorg.—'ShQ Hon. Lieut.-Col. C. T. C. Plowden 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- c.i.B. ‘ ’ 

posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 

at Bangalore and the Me'dicai Maharaja's Deioan. — Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail 
and Maharani's Colleges at Mysore, and five C.LE., o.b.e. ’ 

Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 

Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped Members of the Executive Council. — Rajaniau- 
and organised and there is a training college for , trapravma Diwan Bahadur K. Matthau b v- 
meti located at Mysore. The Maharani's First Member of Council, Mr, S. P. Jhijanoml.’ 
College at Mysore is a College for Women. ' achari, B. a., B.L., Second Member otCuunell. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiaw'ar. It is divided 
into four district blocks : (1) the southern district 
of Kavsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (3) to the 
north of Ahmcdabad, the district of Mehsana ; 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsvila of Eathiaw'ar 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus. 

History. — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions Pilaji 
Gaekwax, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1760. After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat. His son JDamaji finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedahad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwarand thePeshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Bamaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahnaed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in. 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao^ 


Mannaji Rao and GuVind Eao. The last died iu 
1800 and w'as succeeded by Anaiid Rao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay (rovernmeut, 
who established the authority of Anaiiii llao at 
Baroda. By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
inter alia that the foreign ix)licy of the i^iiate 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differeuces with the Peshvva should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Pe.shwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Eao II w'as Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841 . Ganpat Rao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Rao II in 1847. During his rule 
the political supervision of Baroda was transfer- 
red to the Supreme Government. His successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms. He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for “notorious misconduct” 
and “ gross misgovemment,” but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
I CoL Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
I Sayaji Eao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who 
I was descended from a distant branch of the 
I family was adopted as heir of Ehande Rao in 
11876 and is the present Gaekwar. He was 
I invested with fuU powers in 1881. 
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Administratton.—Aii ext'i'Utivi! council 
coiiHistiiig of the principal otiicers of the State 
carries on tlie adininistration, subject to the 
control of the Maiiaraja, who is assisted by a 
Bewan and other olile«Ts. A number of de- 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corrchpondius to those in 
British India. The State is divided into five 
iVaafs each of which is sub-divided into MahttU 
and Fata Mahals of wliich there are in all 42, 
Attempts have for some ycar.s lioen made to res- 
tore village autrmomy, and village panchayats 
have becn’formed which form jiartof asehemefor 
local self-govenmient. There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal llemembrancer, which 
is resitonsible for making laws. There is also 
a Legislative C'unncil, consisting of nominated 
and elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction ovit the whole of the 
State and hears all linal appeals. From the 
dedsiniis of the High Court ax>i)eals lie in certain 
cases, to the Maharaja wlio decides them on the 
advice of the Huzur JS'yaya Salffia. The State 
Army consists of r>,0S6 llcgular forces and 
3,806 Irregular forces. 

Finance. — In 11)31-32, the total receipts of 
tlie Statu w'ere Es. 2,49,43,000 and the disbur- 
senumts Jls. 2, 61, HD, DUO. The principal Ecvenue 
heails were. Land Eevenue, Es. 1, 20,0;’, 0(30 ; 
Abkari, Es. 25,04,000; Opium Es. 4,20,000 ; 
Kailway, Ea. 13,54,000 ; Interest Es. 16,67,000 ; 
Tribute from other States, Es. 6,56,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent, of the iieoplc. 
The principal crops arc rice, wheat, gram, castor- 
oil, raiK'seed, poppy, cotton, saii-hemp, tobacco, 
sugaicane, maizu and garden crops. The 
greater part of the State is held on ryotwari 
tenure. The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 80 industrial or commercial 


concerns in tlic fcjtate registered under the State 
Lompauies’ Act. There are four Agricultural 
Banks and 1,063 Co-operative Societies in the 
Baroda State. 

Communications. — The B. B. & C. I. Eailway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants 
and the Eajputana Mahva Eailw'ay passes 
through the Xadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants in addition to which the Tapti 
Valley Eailway and the Baroda- Godhra Chord 
line (B. B. & C. I. ) pass through the State. 
The Kaihvays owned by the State are about 
707.59 miles in length. The total mileage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State is 
405 and 932 respectively. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2,(343 institutions of different kinds in 
105 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Eighteen per cent, of the population 
is returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Es. 35.18 (lakhs). 

Capital City. — Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,862. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices ; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. Tbo Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler. — His Highness Faxzandi-i-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.O.S.I., Q.O.I.B., IL.D., Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident. — Lieut.-Col. J. L. E. Weir, C.i.E. 

Dewan.—Sk V. T. Hrishnamachari, kt., o.i.b. 
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In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feuoatory Stoto of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagal 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
tlie Chiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is head. The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, Makran, the 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela. The inliabitants are for the most part 
Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect. The area of Kalat with Las 
Bela is 80,410 sq. miles. The country is sparsely 
Inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There.are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
efthe Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 


of jurisdiction on the railways and In the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushkiomd Nasirabad. 

The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
European Officer of the Imperial service. The 
Governor- General’s Agent In Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Elhan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State. The revenue 
of the State is about ES.J12, 60,641, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Es. 3,60,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. 
He was born in 1903. 

I-as Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Puxali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 60,696, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
average revenue is about Es. 3,03,067. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
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S'onduct the administration of liia State in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Governor-tienerara 
Agent. This control is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat. The Jain also employs 
an approved Wazir, to whose advice he is subject 
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rent or as cultivators. By reason oi tliH. 
position as inU'grai farailies of pure de'seeni 
as a landed nobility, and as the knwuifn oi 
ruling chiefs, tliey are also the aristotTa»*v of 
India ; and their social prestige way tx- inea>i!rj d 
by observing that there is hardly a triiN* or elan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent fr<«n, or irregular ©onnec- 
Mon with, one of these Bajpnt stocks. 

The population and area of the States are a» 
'ollowa. — 


h'uint* of State. 
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I ^<juan• 
mile,-. 


^ojuilation 
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Eajpntana is the name of a great territorial itccracy of the country, and as such hold thr 
circle with a total area of about 133,Sfeb siiuare land to a very large extent, eittur as receivers of 
wiles, which includes 21 Indian States, one ir»nt. „» — t... ® 

cliiefshipjOneehtate, and tho^mall Britlshdistrict 
of Ajmer-Menvara. It is bounded on the west 
by Bind, on the north-west by the Punjab State 
of Bahawalpur, on the nortii and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 

Chief ship and estate 19 are Eajput, 2 (Btniratpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) arc Atahoniedaii. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested ex-officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Governor-General’s Agent for the supervision of 

the relations between the several Indian States _ 

of Eajputana and the Government of India. In direct politinil rtktioio 
For administrative purposes they are dhided uithA.GM.-— 
into the following groups -Bikaner and Sirohi 
in direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor- General. Eastern llajputana Agency 

5 States (Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karanli 
and Kotah). Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 4 
States (Bundi, Jhalawar, Shahapnra and Tonk) ; 

Jaipur and Western Rajputana States Residency 

6 States (Danta, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jaiselmer and 
Kishangarh, Palanpur and Lawa Estate) ; 

Mewar Residency, and Southern Rajputana 

States Agency 4 States (Mewar, Dangarpur, \Jaipurandthe}Yei^iernltay 
Banswara and Pratabgarh and the Kushalgarh putma Stutes Ite^ukne^.- 
Chief ship). 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Upiy ^mi iTiicatinna.— The total length of rail- 
ways in Itajputana is 3,259 miles, of which about 
1000 are the property of the British Govemmenf. 

The B. B. <fe C. I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there brandhes to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 

Jancrion to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. , 

Anew Railway line from Manli (on the |0dinaboute46A.D. The capital city Is Udaipur, 
TJdaipux-Chitorgarh Railway) to Marwar June- which is beautifully situated on tlie sloi^e of a 
hon is under construction. low ridge, the summit of which Is crowwd by 

Inhabitant!.— Over 60 per cent, of the popu- His Highness the Mahwma’s palaces, and to the 
lation are engaged in some form of agrioaltnre ; north and we*^, hmm& extend to the banks oi a 
abont 20 per cent, of the total popnlation are beanthul pwoe of water known as the Plchola 
maintained by the preparation and snpply of Lake in the middle of which stand two islanh 
material substances; personal and domestic palap. It is situaW war the t^rmin^^^ 
service provides employment for about 6 per UdaipuiKWttegarh B^way, 697 mites nortl 
cent, and commerce for 2i per cent, of the popu- of Bombay. His H^ness 
lation. The principal language is Baja:»ttoani. Maharana Sir Bhnpal Steghfi Bshadur, a.c.sJ., 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous E.O.I.B., who suoeeMed his f^her tte 
are t& Brahmans, Jata, Mahajmifl, CShamars, .katana His H^hness 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis imd {Maharana Ste Fateh Singh ji Bahadur 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aria* (j.OJJk,d.o.T.o.,in 1980, is the Iremier Ruin e- 
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Udaipnr State (alsocaited Mewar) was found- 
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Prince of llajpufcana. The re%cnuo aiui t 
expenditure of the State arc now ahout 
HU’h lakhs. Its archw'oloj'h'ul remains are { 
numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from ' 
the third century have been found. 1 

Banswara State is the southernmost Stato ! 
of llajpuiana withiu the Political Agency of the ' 
Houtli<>rn K-ajputana States. The area of the j 
State is square milcH and the population j 
2,60,070 souls. It iHthus in regard to size elevcntlr 
among the States of llaj pntana. Banswara with i 
Bungarjiur originally formed a country known j 
ns Bagar, which was, from the beginning of ; 
the thirie(uith century until about tlie yearj 
1,520, lu'kl by certain Kajput llulers of 
tiie (Shi'lot or Sisliodiya clan, wdio claimed ! 
descent from an elder branch of the family > 
now ruling in Udaipur. After the <l<‘ath of 
Alaha-Rawai Udai Singhji, tiie Ruler of liagar, 
ahout 1,';20, his territory was divided bctwt'eu 
his two sons, Jaginal Singhjl ami Prithvi Jhijji. 
and the (hjsceudants of this two familh's are now 
the, Jtulers of Banswara and Duugurpur 
xespfM-tively. Where the town of iianswavanow 
stands, tlUTc was a large. Bhil pal or <’tilony 
under a powerful Bhil tJlileftain, named Wasiia, 
wlio was defeated and slain by Maliarawal 
.lagmal Hinghjl almiit 155,0. The name of 
Banswara is by tradition said to he a corrui>tion 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna. Otliers 
asseii, tliat the word iiK'ans tlic country (wara) 
of bamboos (hans). JJ^carly three c(‘uturle!. 
after its foundation by Afaharawal Jngmal 
Siugliji, Maharawal Bijai Hinghji auxkms 1o get 
rid of the suprematiy of the Jdahrnttas oU'er<«l 
to become a tributary to the Brltlsli {lovernment. 
In 181H, a dehnlto treaty was made witli his 
Huceessor, Maharawal timed Singhji. Banswara 
has been described as the most h'eatitiful iHirtiou 
of llajputana ; it looks at its best just utter the , 
rains. The principal rivers are the .Maid, the j 
Anas, the Bran, the (!hap and t ht^ Uarau. 

The present Ruler Is His Highness Uaynn Ral j 
Maharaja BhiraJ Maliarawaljl ,Sahif> Shree 
8ir Idrthi HInghji Bahadur, k.jm.k., wln» was' 
born on July If>, and is the 21 st in deHceut 
from Maharawal Jugnial ,Singhjl. JUs ilighuess 
was educated in the Mayo C-ollege and hUeeet^le^l 
Ms father in 11)14. Jlis JliglmesH is enfitliii to 
a Alnh'. of 15 gnus, d’he Rtaiels ruled l»y His 
Highness the Maliarawaljl Bahih liahiMiur with 
the assistance of the Biwan and the Home 
Minister, ami tlio Judicial and tlic J-cglslative 
BouiK’il, of which the Biwan is the Presitlent and i 
the heir apparent, Maliaraj Raj Kumar Huhilij 
81iri (iiumdraveer Hinghjl Saliib, is Hcnlnr 
kleinber. Tlio revenue of the Htate is alsmt 7 
lakhs and the expenditure is about the same. 

Diwan. — Mr. 11. K. t'hatterjee, it.A., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Jlome d/BnVer.— Mr. Kami lail Baner|ee. 

Duxigarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised tli« country called the Bagar, 
It WAS invaded by the Malirattas In ittlB. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necemry at an early ix?riod of 
British flupreinacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Gaii of the eldest branch of the Sisodlas 
and dates its separate cxistonoo from alwut 
the olo«of the 12th Century. Samant Hingh, 
King of Ohltor, whoa driven away by Kirtli>al 


of Jalor, lied to Bagdad and lull* d (’inmra.-inml, 
Chief of Barnda, and imindiMl tlir Nfatc of 
Bungarpur. Tin* |>rt'hout niim Hif. lliidnins 
llai JUyan Maharajadbiruj M.diarau.ti Mui 
Lakshuiun Singliji Bahadur h<irn <»n 7th Mau h 
1908, .suetHHuli'd tm I.*»fh .Noumhtr lOhS aiui 
a.ssnm(‘d charge ot the iulmiuihf ratnm on the 
BSth February 11)2, S. .No radvvaiv hue enwses 
the territory, the iii'arest raihvav Htafioit, 
Udaipur, being 65 mil.h liWantand 'iaiad <m 
Ahmedabadside.bt'iug about. 70mdt'.s distant, 
Itevenue about <5i lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also railed the 
Kautlial, was toimded inflie sixti-entb eeidury 
by a desoendant of Rana .Mokal <*f Mesvar. The 
town of BartfUjgarh was founded in hv 

Bartab Singiu in the time of Jaswaut. Mngli 
(1775-1844), tlm rountry was ovenmn by tiie 
Marathas, and tiie Maluirawat mdy saved hli 
State by agrre.ing to pay Holkar a tnlmte of 
6'afim Bhahi Rs, 72,700 (wideh tlien indiig 
coined In the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the .snrrmmding Kative States), in lien of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. "Fhe Jirst 
connexion of the State with the Britd«h Dov- 
ernmont was formed in 1M04; but tlm treaty 
tlu'ii enteriHi into was sulfwqnently caneeiled 
liy fiord Cnrnw’allis, and a fresh treaty by 
which tlic Slate was taken under protiT.tion 
was made in IHlH. The trllmti* to Bolkari* paid 
through tho British ({overnmeiit. and in IU04 
war converted to !U. 00,550 British riirrenev. 
The prejwmt ruler Ih ills Highness Maharawat 
Earn Singh Bahadur who was born in IWIS and 
succeeded In 1929. The State is gm*ern«d hj 
tho Maharawat with the heln of Ute Be wan, 
and, In judicial matters, oi a (’ommlttee of 
memlairs styled the Itaj Sabha or State Uonneil 
Revenue about 5 Hakim ; expendllnrff nearly 
lakhs. The tlnaticlal administration la under 
the dirwt suiH'rvlsion of the State. 

Jodhpur Slate, is the largest in lUjputana 
wdthan area of Of), 021 eqimr' mllfmand a popula* 
tion of 2 ' J inillnms, »d whii h M per rent, ara 
Hindus, K per cent, .Miisainmns and the rest 
Jains and AnindHts. The greater part of the 
eotinlry Is an arid region, Hl«ii»fo\ea gradually 
from a mere desert to e'mi{»arat» 4 rly fertile land 
as it proeeeiis ffoin West to Hast, ’Die rainfall 
is Meanty and caprlebui#, There are no j»efenidal 
rivers and thft supply of aub-soli water li very 
limited. The only Important river is Liiol. 

I Th« Maharaja of Jorllijnir Is the bead of thi 
Itathor clan of Itajpnte and claims dMcenlfroin 
Eania, the deified King of Ay»Klhy«. The 
earliest kmwfi King of the Ulan naiineil 
Abhlmanyu, lived In tli« fifth rentnfy, from 
which time their hlatery li Increasingly clear. 
After the breaking up of their lingdi'irn al jCaniuJ 
they foirndwl this State akml IttS, and the 
fouudathms of tu« Jodhpur t'lty w«f«t laid by 
Hao Jmiha in 1459. He had aWlshied the ta* 
levied by Hiissalft Shah of Jaunptir from ilifiilu 
pilgrlnia at tlavi. iili dwendant wo* the 
faimnis Itao Maideva, Ww motfc rider 

of his time having an army of au.oCKl ItiJpMtt 
and the Krnperor iliirnaynn when eXMlIw by 
Sher Shah In IMf A.D. hid neftii# with 
him. Itaja S«r Singh, ioti of E»Ji Hd*l Slath, 
i» recognition ofW» deidi of valmir wM etmmi 
i a * Bawai Itaji * with a nMiNah of 4m 
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3,300 Rowiirs l>y tho. Umiif'ror AlcLiir. Maharaja 
JaHwant Hingh L wit h wlunn st'c.rut luwtiliUos 
of Kinpto'or Anraiiyzcl) ans wt'll known waa once 
a pillar of ihe liuUati «Cm[iiro aiul a great 
(Ictcmhtr of tho Iliiuliw and tiieir temples. He 
was also a ])at,roii of ItiiiTiunK and himself wrote 
books on Philosophy, Prosody and otlier pro- 
found subjects. AfI.er his demise, Aurangzeb 
coutisealed Marwar, and Maharaja .laswant 
Singh's posthunnms son and sinasessor Maharaja 
Ajit Singli had to pass 8 years in hiding in 
mountains and s(th,seq[ient 20 years in constant 
w'ars wdtlk Auraugzeli’s army with t.hc hcl]) of 
his nohh's, (diief of whom was the famous hero 
J>urga Dass hefon^ he aseendi'd tluj throne of 
Marwar. In the tinu' of Maliaraja Ilije.y Singh, 
a later dese(‘ndant of the same line, one of the 
rhdiesfc distriets, rtr., (lodwar, was Ilually 
acquired from Mewar ami annexed to Marwar. 
The Sta^-c entere(l into a treaty of alliance with 
tlie. British (loveranient in ISIS. 

Till' iiresent ruler, Ident.-Colonel His ITlglmess 
Baj Itujeshwur Saraniad itajai iiliid Maharaja 
Dhiraj Maliaruja Sri Sir Uinaitl Singhjl 
Sulilh Bahadur, K.C.S.h, IC.d.V.O., is 

the head of Kntlioi's, ami is the :{2nd ruh'r from 
lino Slhuji. His IllghnesH was httrn on Hth 
.1 uly lt)( 3 and Is now In t lie 3(M h year of his age. 
Hi' sueeeeded his elder hrotlier on drd Oetober, 
lhl8. He was eduented at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and was Invested with full ruling powers 
on 27th Jamiury Hl23. In Oettdierof the same 
year lie was granted t.iie, rank of honorary 
'Captain in tin* Britisli Army, mmlea Knight 
Commander of tin* Royal Vletorian Order in 
Mareh 1021 was elevated to tlie rank of lionorary 
Major in .lutie I!»2:! and Jhmorary Lleut.- 
Colonel In August 1033. Ho was created 
K.C.S. I. on !trd June 1025 and invested with 
ll.C.i.H. onthelst January 1S»3<). HislIiglmesH 
was married in No\emlter 1021, and 1ms four 
sons and one dangliter, f he heir-apparent lieing 
Mnhiiruj Kumar Sri Hunvaut sfughji Haliili 
Isirii on Kltli June 1023. IHs Highness the 
Maliaruja Hnltlii itaiindiir Iins one younger 
brotiier Maharaja Sri Ajlt Singhjl Siihlh, and 
two sisters, the I’liler of whom Is MuharnnI of 
Jaipur and the younger tlu* Mahnranl of lluwa. 

HIh IliglmesK Is greatly interested In educa- 
tional, athletle, and progressive luHtituthms 
generally of modern times, both in India and 
abroad, and haa always exhlidted his sympathy 
with them l>y lltieral donatioHR, An examjile of 
tills can be «wUy found In the dDnatinu of 3 
lakhs made By It is Highness for feumding the 
Irwin Chair of Agrieiilture at the Benares Hindu 
University. He is a keen sportsman, Ihilo 
player and first rat e shot. HSh favourite past- 
times are p[g-«tlckln«, fishing, sliooting, pho- 
tography and air- piloting. 

HJ« IIIglineBs enjoys a salute of 10 guns within 
hia own territories and 1 7 guns clHewIiere. 

The a^lministratloii is earrlwl on with tlie aid 
of a State Connell eomiMiswl of His Hlghuosstliio 
Maharaja Sahlh HahiMinr, President, Air. J.W. 
Young, U.H. K., (Indian Khmnee Department), 
Chief AIl«lst«*r and Flimnee Miulhtor, Ran 
Ihihwiiir Thakur Clmln Hlngiiji, M.A., 

Judicial Miidster; Thakur Miwiho HInghji, 
Horan Minister; autl Mr. J. B. irwln, D.B.u., 
AI.C., I.UH,, Ilevenne Minister. Tliero Is also 
an Advisory Committee representing tlie great 
Body of Sardwi who hold much aa five-sixths 


of tlie total area, to aid the administration with 
opinion on matters aifecting general customs and 
usage in the country, 

'I’he revenue of the State during the year 
1031-32 was Rs. 1,47,43,U00 and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,17,12,000. 'Che Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kucliaman Road with 
itiS branches ou all sides in the territories of the 
Slate is the principal railway, while the B. B. & 
(!. 1. Railway runs across a portion of the South- 
Kastern Border. 'I’he famous marble quarries 
of Malcrana as well as the salt lake at Sanibliar 
arc situated in Jodlipur territory. 

Jaisalmcr State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
tlie Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State. The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 67,6.52. The 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja- 
dhlraj Raj Rajeshwar Maharawaljl Sir Jawahir 
Hinghji Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Ohandrabhal 
Rukan-iid-Dowla, Muzaffer Jang, Bijaimand, 
K.C.S.l. Revenue about four Lakhs, 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan elan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. 'The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Harup Ram Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.B., K.C.S.l. 
The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
asHistanco of Ministers and other officials. 
Revenue about lOi lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Bajnu- 
tana. It consists for the most part of level ffnd 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
In whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
i.heir last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
In the Jaipur Statehas beenidentified . 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from ICuRh,8on of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ilamayana. 'J’hia dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
Dulha Rai ,ono of Its most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital of the State in 1037 A.D. 
Aboutthoend of I 2 th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
Kmperor of Delhi, defeated ShahahuddinGhori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Raj had given his sister In 
marriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst whom the following require particular 
mention. Man Singh, 1590-1615. Ho was a 
victorious general, intrepid commander and 




tactful administmtor, whose fame had spread 
throushoiit the country. During most 
troublous times, ho maintained Imperial autho- 
rity In Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Ak bar's time. Haharala Sawai Jai Singh 11 
<1700 — 44) was the first town planner in India. 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
BO named afterhirn. During his time, the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and Is famous for his astroncmical oliserva- 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tresin India. His court was visited by foreign 
nstxononmrs. Msiharaja Saw'ai Earn Singh, 
1S35-1880 . He was one of the most enlii!hteue<l 
princes in India at that time. lie encouraged 
art and learning. He emhellished the city 
in various ways and improved the administra- 
tion and material condition of the people, 
Maharaja Suwai Madho Singh II, 1880-1022. 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his fatlier. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
His administrat ion was characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on alfairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalled generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well known. His 
staunch loyalty ami maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of his house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount power. He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. Hia late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Bahadur was bom on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He Is a scion of the 
Ilajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 80th January 1924, fnun 
whom ho luis a daughter and a non and heir 
(6. 22nd October 1981). Hla aecond 

marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Bhri Sumer Singhji italmtiur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th Ai>rll 1932. 
Bjfcthis marrlag(‘ he has a son istm in Englaml 
on May 6, 1933. He studied at the Woolwich 
Military Academy In England and promises to 
he an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already of the keen and aymimthetle 
iutt'rest betakes in all that eoneems the welfare 
of liiH peojde an<I mankind in general. 

His Higivnoss the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was InvoBted with full powers on 14th March 
3981. A (thief (’-ourt of Judicature was establish' 
ed In 1921. 'I’he army consists of Cavalry, 
{nbuitry, 'J'ranaport and Artillery, 'Jlie normal 
revenue is alxmt one crore and twenty lakhs, 

Afuiordlng to the (!enfiufl of 1981 the 
population of the Hi, ate Is 26,31,775. In area 
it is 16 , 6B2 square miles . 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Haj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land «parated from each oHier with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mosrly sandy, the southern gtmerally 
fiat and fert.ile. Tho llnllng Princes of Kltdiangarh 
helong to tho Kathor clan of Kajputs and are 
clascended from Maharaja Klahan Hlngh (second 
son of MaJiaraja Hdai Hlngh of Jodhpur) who 


founded the town of IvlHlmiigarh In idU, The 
present ruler is His IlighneHS rmdae itajhai 
Buland Makan Maharajah Hlilra] Hikahlt A'ag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was horn on the 
26tli January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he jmssc'd tiic Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
slater of Baja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915. He went to England and travelled (m the. 
Continent with II i« bate Highness In 1921. (>n 
tlie demiKC of His f .ate Highness on 25th Seji- 
tomlicr 1926, he sueceeded to the (Jadl on the 
[ 2lth KovemlaT 3926. He admiidHtera theHtatc 
with the help of a Cftunclb llewnuo about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 

Lswa State, or Chief of Itajputana is 
a 8(‘parate chlefship under the, itrotecthai of the 
British (Jovcrnnient and liideiHmdent of any 
Kative States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of Uie State of Tank. In 
1867, the Kawahof Tonk mnrd«*re<I the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followern, and bawa was then 
raiiwd to its prewuit 8tate. 'i'be Thnkurs t»f 
Lftwa helongtKi to the Nanika }«i*ct of the K ach- 
wnha BajjmlH, 'The prcHeiit Tlmkur, Han«- 
pt'rdeep Singh, was horn oti .Sept<'mlrt*r 2J, 1928 
and Hueceedcii t«tthechiefeij|p on Hint Deeeiitbit 
1929. The ehbdehip Ik tinder minority Admlnis* 
tratlon. Bcvemie ahotit U«, 50,(619. 

Bund! State is a mountaitmus ti*rrltory in 
the Kouth*eMt of Kajputana. The Kuler ot 
Bundl la tho head of tno Kara «ect of the gre-at 
clan of C'hauhan liajputK and the country t>ccu- 
pled hy this scot liaH for the last five or alx cwm* 
turies lH»cn known a* Haraotb llte Blatet wa» 
founded In the early part of tlie thirti'enlh cen* 
tury and constant feudi with liowar and Maiwa 
followed. It threw in It* lot witii tho Maho 
medan emiieror* In the sJxU'cnth century. In 
later times It was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathaa and llndarlcs and ear«« under British 
protection In 1818. Tlui preaerit niler of the 
State is HisHlghneaaMaluirao HajaHitrl tstmaii 
Slnghjl Haheli Bahadur, He wai liorn on 8th 
March 1898 and sticciteded to the (lad I on 8t|i 
August 1927, Hi* HIghneirt i« entitled to a 
Salute of 17 gtmt. Hcvenuc! aiwut 
12!! lakha ilali and Sj lakhs Kalder, Expadltwe 
nearly the same, 

Tonk State.- •Partly In Kajpntanaanil partly 
In Central India, nmsbta of »tx l^rininas nrp* 
rafwi from (me another. Thw ruling fatidly 
belongs to tho HalarmI elan td the Bmtefwal 
Afghan trilie. The founder «f the Htaie w«a 
Kawab Mtitnanunad Amir Elian Baltiiilttr» 
Oeneral of ilolkar'a Army from 
Holkar Ixistowerl granta of land t*n him In 
Eajputana and Central India and the land m 
granted to Mm ww ouiwdWatrd Into Uie wf»f«t 
State. The presiofc Enter of lh» Btnt® i« Ilia 
HiglmaaB Hald.nd..D»ttlii, Waidr-ul.iliilk Mawab 
llafia Muhammigt aanital Ail fCMnn Itelwdttr, 
Hauiat'I'Jiing who morkM ih# 3i«HttMl in itmi. 
The atlmlnlsiratloa la by th# Mawab 

In consttitatlon with the CVuirtl i»f mtwbwi, 
Ids., (l) Mak»r l>. d«. M. «. rwer, I.*., 
Prlneliitt} Otnelal and AdviM*r to Hia IflttliiWi, 
Vlee. President, Htat* Counelt, and finaaet 
Memlwr; (2) Khan Balwiltir Wmikh Jl4Mw 
Iteklwh, o.M., imlleW Meinhtr; (i) Ehan 
Hahib Mohatnmai! Asiwl Cllah Ihaii, ftewnii 
HomlMr; (4) Khan Bahadur IMiUmdi Mtdt' 
»ran»d Abdul Tawwah Ehaa, Mow# 




Sfcrctar]/.‘—M. Hainld ItuHaln, n.A. 
ll(venu(\ — Rh, Expenditure. — 

ShAhpura State.—The rullnR family 
bolonp to the Beeaodia Clan of llajputa. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Pimperor Sliah-l-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
Becond son of Mahamna Amur Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Kala Kan Singhji received the para- 
ganah ol Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

'I’he i)r(JK«uiit ltnl(*r Is Uajndlilrajl Sri Umaid 
Slnghjl Ilnluidur. 'J'lic State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine gunsKalute, 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Hlnsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the cloveuth century. The family 
derives its name from Its old village SInsini. 
Bharatpur w<i« the first State in llajputanathat 
made alliance with the British Government 
in IK03. It ]ielp(‘d Lord Lake with 5,U00 horse 
in hlft conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha imwer was entirely 
broken and reaeivod 6 districts as reward lor the 
service. In 1804, iiowevor, Bharatpur sided 
wltli Jaiwant Kao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and It continues In force. The Oadi being 
usurped by Barjan Sal in 1826, the British 
Goverament took up tlm cause of the rightful 
heir Madiaraia Balwant Blngh Shalb. Bharatpur 
was besieged by IfOrd Oomberraere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause wltli the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
Into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny, During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durhar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government, The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Tranaport Corps served In all theatres of 
war except Africa. The following are among 
the most important contributions made by tlte 
State during the great war: (1) reinforcement 
sent to ®. Afrkia for the imperial Service 
Infantry. 71.4 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
(2) reinforcementi for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
foUoweis ; (8J State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; <41 State subscriptions to Imperia: 
Indian Itelkf Funds, Soldters* Comfort fund. 
Aeroplane fleet Fund. Lord Kitobenerii 
Miiaorilsl Fund, St. jrohn^s Ambulance. Serbian 
BeUd Fimd, and EM Cross, & lakba ; <6i public 
lubscidpMflmt to viffioaa w funds Es. 26,000 
and <61 pnbUo subseiiptlons to war bonds 
Es. 60.000. Immedlatefy upon tbtdr return 
from liMTOpi the Piaiatpur Trammort Corps 
went to the North-West FriMtler, and remained 
<m active aemrloe there during the Afghan War 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion d jpaaoi In Febroarir IW. The present 
Euler is Ills HUPtaess Shrf Maharaja Brtjendra 


Jawal Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
ung, who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 
athor, Maharaja Sir Kishon Singh who died 
m the 27th of March 1929. 

Ee venue Es. 80,47,000. 

Dholpur State.— The family of the ruling 
Cliicfs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Eajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s OflBcers. Even- 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
In 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Eana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Eana Bhlm Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Eana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
'.ho British Government and Scindia, it was 
itlpulatcd that so long as the Maharaj Eana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not intertere with his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1806 
the Governor- General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Eajakhera to Maharaj Eana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Eana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Eana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Eana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadl. Major His 
Highness Eais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Eajhal Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawal 
Maharaj Eana SlrUdai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K.O.S.i., K.O.V.O., 
the present ruler, Is the second son of Maharaj 
Eana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Eana Earn Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passod^he 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Eana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Eanjit 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Bodrukha in the 
Jhind State. 

Karauli State.— A State in Eajpuiana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Eajputana States Agency, lying between 
26* and 27“ northlatitude and 76“ 30'and 77“ 30 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Solndhia’a Territory) on the south-west it Is 
bounded by Jaipur; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur andDholpui* 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu* 
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Eukr — His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Balmdnr, Yadukul Chandra 
Bhal, Heir-apparent, Mnharaj Kumar GanesU 
Pal. l>ewan: — Itao Baluidur Pandit Shauker 
iSiath Hharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Kara section of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of thoir house is, up to the I7th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1026. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
Is H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
SInghjI Bahadur, a.o.s.i.,G.o.i.K.,G.B.i!.,whowaa 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, m.a., and Major-Reneral Onkarsingh, 
o.x.n. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on tlie deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 5l 
lakhs ; Expenditure 47 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. The 
present Ruler, Bieutenent His Highness 
Maharaj liana Rajendra Slnghjl, succeeded to 
the Gadi on ISth April, 1929. Ho was born in 
1900 and educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford University. I’he helr-apparmt 
Maharaj Kumar Virendra Singh was horn in 
England on 27th September, 1921. Sirdar Mir 
Maqbul Mahmood, b.a., lT/.b., Bar-at-Law, 
B. litt, (Oxon.), B, Ag., is the Dewan of 
the State, 

The Bikaner State in point of area Is the 
seventh largest of all tiie Indian States and the 
Second largest in Rajputiia. 'J’he iiopnlatlon 
of the State is 0,86,218 of whom 77 ]^r cent, 
are Hindus, 15 par cent. Mahomedans, 4 wr cent. 
Sikhs and 8 per cent. Jains. Tlie capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population inoludkig the 
suiffirbs of 85,927, Is the third city in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder Is for 
tlio most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 Inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore dan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 A.D. by Bao Bikajl, son of Eao 
.Todhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him Ijotli the Capital and the State are named. 
Rat Singhji, tlie first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was " one of Akbar's most distinguished Gene- 
rals " and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maliftnijtth was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Blnghji by the Mughal Emperor In 1887 In re- 
cognition of his dlstinguisfuMl services in the 
capture of (Inloonda. 'Hie conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Bardar Singhji who in the 
Indim Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troor* 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of i 


the Sub-TeliHil of Tlifi, consinfing of 41 villages 
from thft adjoining Binsa TeliHil in tin; l’uii)ah 
to the Bikaner State. 

The proHcnt Ruler, Lltnif^naut.-ihnpral Bin 
Highness Maluirajadldral llaj Itajediwar 
Nareadra Bhiromnnl Maharajah Sri Sir ianga 
Singhji lialiadur, (J.n.H.r., a.fMr.t;., n.c.v.u,, 
Q.B.H., K.O.U., A.n.(’., is till* 2l.Ht of 

a long line of dLstlnguidifd rulers ffiowned 
for their brav(*ry and sfate.-mandap. ilf 
was horn on the I3tii Oef{!tM‘r Im.m), uiul 
aasunied full ruling powern in l)»‘eeniber, 
1898. Ho was awarded the tlr-f cla n Kainar- 
l-llind Medal for tin* judivc part lu* took in r«t- 
lieving the, famine of IHyp-ibim. and ^oou after 
ho went on active w*rvlce to Cliitia in (aetnee- 
tion with the i'hiim War of li»ud-ilMl In Cfttn- 
mand of liis fanuiUH Ganga llihala luid was men- 
tioned in despatches and received t i»e Cidtta .Me- 
dal and K.cM.K. Tiitt 8taf<* ForeeH cotHht, tit tiie 
Camel Corjw, known as ‘ Ganga Rl-alu,’ witose 
sanctioned strength is 46.5 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion kntwn as Sadttl I.iglit Infantry 
619 strong, a Iteghnent of Cavalry Ktioun 
as Dungar I.aneers 343 strong, Imduding 
His HiglinesH’ Itody (Juard, a Battery of 
Artillery (4 guns 2’75), 2 :mI strtnig ami 
Camel Battery, 2(» htnntg and State Bami 
35 strong. At outlm'ak of the tfmit War in 
1914, Ills Highness Itmnediately pliieed tin" ser- 
vices of himself and his State forei's atnJ all the 
reaources of tin* State at tlie disjMHai of His Itn- 
porlal Majesty the King-KnifN ror.aiid the Ganga 
Rlsala relnforceii l>y tiio Infatttry Eeulmmt, 
which became inefir}mrate<l in tin* t’ainel Gortus 
in the tlehl, rendered very valtialde servlees In 
Egypt and Palestine. Ajj extra ftiree was also 
raised for internal seenrity. His Higi»ne«s jH-r* 
Honally went on active service in AngijHt IPU 
and enjoys tlte honour of having fought tedh in 
Franco and Egypt, and thus Itaa ttsi* tlistine- 
tlon of having fought for the British t rown 
on throe Continents, Aala, Kitro|<e and 
Africa. He waa mentionisl in despatelnss both 
In Egypt and France. His illgimewt also played 
a very consjdcttf us jMtilth’al part during the j«-- 
rlod of tlift War wJten he went twice to Kiirruiit 
m the EeprmentatSve of the Princes of India, 
onoo in 1917 to attend tlte meetings of the Im- 
nerial War CSablnet and Gonferenee, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Gotiferenc# 
where h© was one of the signatories to ttm treaty 
of Versalllwt- Hi« HIgliness led the Iiidian 
Delegation to the Hth Asaemidy of the heague 
of Nations at Genevaand reprewiiteil the Iwllin 
States at the imwrlal CmHefcnee in 1931). IBs 
Highness also attewW the Indian llmind Table 
Conference and the Federal Htritcture Biih* 
Oommltt©© hath in 1930 and 1931. 

His Hlghnma enjoys a lafute of 19 guns fpr- 
sonal) wiilkt th© pBrniwent Iiwii saliitje of the 
State is fdM 19. Hli Hiitanw hu aisii> had 
tha honour of heliif diwtiMi llw first ftwn- 
oellor of th* Oliamher of Prince#, an olfli* which 
he fiUed motl oredltabty for § ymm ttii I9i*6. 

His Hiflmfiw is ittiislidl fn the adwlrditra* 
tlon of the State by « Wwii and Chief 

Councillor In the peiton of W» Miiwihhsl M, 
Mehttt, Kt., CtJ.f.j forwrrff the 

Dewan of the Itiwd* Hhito. A f^fWatlw At* 
eoitnbly wm InaugHimfeed In i«is, and consist* 
of 45 Members, out of whom ir# eleotid 
Moinbers : B meets twice a yitar. 
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Ihe rcvcmieH ol the State are over a crore iinghi Dev was the first Prince in Eaiputana 
o£ rupees and the htai.e owns a large Eail- ,0 offer help in the defence of the Empire in 

way system, the total mileage being 795-85. 888. Alwar State stood first ih recruiting in 

The Uoverninont have sdso under contemplation Jtajrintana at the titnc of tlie OrOat Wax. His 
an extension ui the Uikaner State llailway Highness enjoys a salute of 17 gUns. The Capital 
from badulpur to Rewari and from Bikaner to Hwaris on the B. B. & C. I. Illy. 98 miles west 

bind Y'lit Jaisahner which will have the if Delhi. 

efiect of connecting Delhi with Sind. Palanpur.-Palaiipiir is a first class State 
Hitherto there, was practically no Irrigation ivith dii area of l,76iSS9 sduarfe miles aiid a 
in the &t;it.e, tluj crops de, ponding only on the lopulation of 264,179. The net revenue of 
scanty laliifall ; hut the Dang Canal taken out die State calc.ulatod on the average of the last 
from the hutlcj nvi'r has now been constructed five ydarsis about ll lakhs 
anti opened and will help to protect about The State is under the rule of Major His 
northern part of Highiics.s Zubd-tubMulk Dewah Mahakhan 
the State against famine from wh ch it ha** Nawab Shri Taloy Muhomed Ehan Bahadur, 
Butfc.nul in the past. ,My,,24 Dighas of the D.U.I.H., K.C.V.O., Nawab Saheh of Palanpur! 
Ctanal land have already liccn sold. Even His Highness is descended from the Usazai 
larger exiHictatkuvs are held out from the Bhakra i^iianl Pathan, an Afghan tribe who appeared 
Dam Project from which It IS hoped that the in Gujarat in the 14th f>iitury. The coimcction 
remaimng level lands in the north of the of the British Government With the State dates 
State will be irrigated. A coal mine is worked from 1800, in which year the Euler was murdorcd 
at Palana, U nules south from the Capital, by a body of Sindlu Jamadars. A considerable 
Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
East of Kajputana. 'L’hc. Alwar House is the J’;*;!'*' seeds, sugar and rice is carried on in 
licad in Imiia of tlic ^Jaruka clan wlio are htate. The capital city of Palanpur is 
dcsci'mlants of * Kush', the eldest son of 8hri situated on the B._ R. & C. 1. Eailway, and is 
Karu in t lie vSolar dynasty. Eaja Udai Karan ji jhc junction station of the Palanpur-Deesa 
was the coinruDii ancestor of both the Alwar and branch of the B. B, & 0. f. Eailway. It is a 
Jaljiur HouhCh. Bar Hingli, the eldest son of ■'-’“li-Y ut which mention was made 

ftdai Karanji of Arnhm*, reammeed his right iu the 8th century, 
of Hueechhion in favour ol his younger brother Eajjutana. 

Nar tSinghji. Mar Hinghjl’s line founded Jaipur Agent to Oovernor-Qemral—^Tht Hon. Lt -Col. G. 
which In Bar Hinglijl's line Malmraj Pratap n OirilviofJST m -m ' ’ 

, Singh estaldlshcd t he Alwar State. Before his ‘ ^ ‘ 

tieath in J71H Maluiraj ITatap Singh secured \ nj-* /-« x. 

p()HR(*Hhlon of large tcnitorles. His successor Lt.*Col, W. A. M. Garstin, O.B.E. 

hcnt a force to (?o-opcratc. with Dird Lake in the Jaipur. 

War of mm An ulllauce of mutunl friendship Regident-A. C. Lothian, I.C.S. 
was concluded with the Britisli Government ’ 

In that year. Th<' prcsmit Ruler <tol. His High- Eastern Eajppiana States. 

ncHH Shri Se.wal Alaliaraj Eaj Elshi Sir Jey Political Agent— L. G. I. Evans, 1.0.8 
Singhji Baliadnr, (i.e.s.i,, U.tM.H., who is sixth 
in HUceCHsion from Muluuaj Pratap Singhji was 
born in lK82,succccd(*d his father Malmraj Bhr' 

Alangal Singhji Dev, d.c.H.f., in 1892 am’ 


Western Eajpptana States. 
Resident — A. C. Ixothlan, I.C.S. 

Haraoti and Tone. 


assumed the Ruling powm-s in 1908. H( Pniitijial 4 

i t.lm admluist rat Ion wit U the assistance ^ ^ t 


carries on til 

of 5 WlalHters, Members of his Cotinell, am' 
departmental GtlleerK, Normal revcmicls abotr 
40 lakhs, ills Highness Shri Mtiluiraj Maugal 


Southern Eajputana States. 
Political Agent— UM. W. A. M. Garaiin, 
C.B.E. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 

Central India Agency 1 b the name given to 1 Ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the country occupied by the Indian States 1 the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, 
groujied togetlmr under the supervision of the Eewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Political 0 Ulcer who Ih designated the Agent to Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
the Govomor-Gcnml In Central India with head- Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
quarters at Ind(»ro. As constituted in 1921 — Jaora and Baonl which are Muhammadan, 
that Is, after the aeparatlon of the Gwalior Besides these there are 59 Minor States and 
BcBidency — It Is an irregularly formed tract Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore State 
lying in two sectionB, the Eastern comprising and the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
Bundfilkhand and Baghelkhand Agencies are divided into following groups for adminis- 
betwcim and North and 78“-10' tratlvo purposes Bhopal Agency, 11 States 

and East and the Weatern consisting of and Estates (principal States Bhopal), Dewas 

the Bhopal and the Southern States and Malwa Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch ; Bundel- 
Agenoies imtweon 21'»-22' and 24*~47" North khand Agency, 83 States and Estates (prin- 
and 74"-0'’ and 78**-50' East. The British cipal Statecs Orchha) ; Southern and Datia 
districts of Jhanal and Saugor and the Gwalior States and Malwa Agency, 39 States and Estates 
State divide the Agency into two seotione. (principal States Dhar, Jaora and Eatlam), 
The total area covered Is 51,697 square mUes The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,082,790. natural divisions, Central India West com- 
Thi great majority of the people are Hindus, prising the former Plateau division with such 
There are 28 Wute States of which the Mow- hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
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Btat comprising tho former low-lying area and 
the Baatem hilly tracts.” The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is , 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 


Name. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Indore . . 

9,670 

13,15,2.37 

Lakhs 

Rs. 

136 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,29,955 

15,87,445 

80 

Bewa . . 

13,000 

60 

Orcliha 

2,080 

3,14,556 

101 

Datia . . 

912 

1,58,834 

16 

Dhar . . 

1,784 

2,43,430 

17i 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 

449 

83,321 

91 

Dewas, Junior 
Branch 

419 

70,513 

6 

Samthar 

180 

33,307 

n 

Jaora . . 

602 

1,00,166 

13 i 


Gwalior. — Tlie house of Seindla tniccH its i 
decent to a family of which one branch licld I 
the hereditary post of patol in a vIllag(^ near j 
Satara. The head of the family received a ! 
patent of rank from Aurangzebe. The founder . 
of tho Gwalior House was Ilanoji Scindla wiio : 
held a military rank under tlie Pesliwa liaji | 
JliUK In 172(1 tlu‘ Pesliwa granted deeds h) i 
Puar, Jlolkar ami Hclndla, empoW(>ring thmn ; 
to levy •'t'hauth” and “ Hardesmuklil ” and i 
retain lialf the amoniit for payment to their 
troops, in 17116 Itanoji Seindia accompanliMi 
Bail llao to lleihl where lie and Mulhar Hao • 
Holkar distinguished tlioniselves in military i 
exploits. Ranoji fixed his lioadq^uarters at the , 
ancient city of Xljjalii, which for tho time ! 
hccaino the capital of the Seindia dominions. 
I)ifc»*lng tlie time of Mahadji Seindia and Dowlat 
Kao .Seindia Gwalior playoti an important part 
in shaping tlic liistory of India, Despite the 
partial reverse whl<*h Mahadji Scindla’a tnM>p« 
snfTered at the liands of the British in 37HI), 
reverses which led to tlie treaty of Salhal (1782), 
Heindla’s tiower remained \inbroken. For the 
first time ho was now rccogniztxl by tho British 
as an iiidepeiulcnt sovereign and not as a vaasal 
of the Pesnwa. 

In 1790 his iKiwer was firmly established in 
Delhi. While ho was indulging ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
rcmarkfilde career on 12th February, 1794. 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Seladlft’s 
armies reached tlie zenith of their glory under 
th«^ dlsciplinwl training of the celebrated French 
ad venturer -Da Boigiic. MaluMljl was sue- 
cce«le(l hy his griiml nephew Oaulat Kao in 
whose service Perron, a Military Comniander of 
great renown, playwl a leading part. The 
strength of Hcindi'aH Army was, nowever, eon- 
shleralily weakened by the reverses, suHtaincil 
at .\lime<lnagar, Assaye, Asirgarh and Daswari. 
Daulat lliw Bcimiia died in 1827. TUI his 


death he remained in undisputed pusscssion df 
almost all the territory whicli hclongcd to him 
in 180.6. 

Ifaulat Kao w'as stii'cecfied hy .lankoji Ihin 
who passed away in tiio primi* of life, (hi ids 
demise in 1H4H intrigue and paity .spirit wen* 
rampant and tlie Army was in a slatf* of mnfinv 
with tho result that it eanie int<i eoIHsii.n with 
the British forces at MaharajiKioream! Pwniihur. 

Jaukojl Ihur was sncceedi'ii hy .fiiiji Him 
wliosc adherence to the British cau.sc dming 
tlie dark days of Mutiny, when hi.s own troop., 
deserted him, was uiishakaiilc. in IHtU lie 
was ereafisi a Knight Grand Comnunider oi flu* 
Most Kxalted Order of fhc Star ut Indiii and in 
1877 was made a (’ouncillor ot the Kmprcss, 
.Suhsftiiuenfly he rec(*ivc<l otiier titles ami 
entered into treaties of mutua! exclmtigi* of 
territories with tlie Britlsii thnemmeiit. He 
filed on tlie 2()th ,lmie IMHUiiml was suc(U‘eiicd 
hy his sfin Idcufeiiant-thmcral H. !!, Maliarnja 
Sir Madho Kao Seindia, .Uijah Baliadur, 
(l.C.V.O,, tJ.P.S.h, G.B.K.. A.I».(',.to the King. 
Jle sueeecded in 1HH6 ami fiiilalne<i powfus in 
1HSJ4. In 1901 lit* wfuit to Ciiiiia during; tlie 
war; he held the rank of imtmrary hienfenanf,. 
General of the British Army and tin* imimrary 
• degret'sof I/h,D., ('atnbritlge, and D.t'.L., Oxoii. 

! He was alsti a. Donat of the Order t»f St. .lohii 
«)f .lenisalcm hi Ivngland, He lUcfl in .lum* 
llPi.'i ami was sueceeded by his stui H. II. 
.leewajl Hao Seimlia. During HI- lllghneH),* 
minority the lulmlnlstratifin of the State hi 
hf'ing eondueted hy a Council f»f Ilegency. 

Tin* Uulcr of the State enjoys a Hjilnte of 21 
guns. The State Is in fitiect relatkins with the 
Government of India, 

The .State hu.H an area of 2rt.:t»l7 Hq. mlleH and 
impulation :t.'>,2:t,G7h aecouiitig to the Census 
of 1921. Its average rainfal Its from 2,'» h» :m 
Inehes. Tlie average revenue !« Hs, 2,41,79,tHH» 
and average expenditure Ks. 

The State has a 1‘oliee foree of anu 

Imlian state Korees Cavalry 1, 61.6 Infantry 
nml Artillery, liesides Kegular lunl Irregular 

tnMijw. 

Tliere i» » weU ciiulmMsl State workshop Jit 
l^ishkar, the capital of the State j there are 
electric Press, electrie Power Ho«.*e, heather 
Factory, Tannery and Pottery Work**, There 
are some gmid cotton liillls In lai^iikar and 
Hjjaln. Tim State has its own hight liailway 
lid its own Postal system aeeonltnK to I*iwfal 
(Vmvention. The G. l. p, llattway traversea 
thmugh a major isirtlon of the StaDf territories, 
Indorec 'Ttm founder of Hommc of tlie 
Holkar of Imloro w»« Malhur Eao Holkar, 
Iwrn in 1893. Eta aoldterly rjualitiei brought 
him to tho front untter ttat I^aliwn, who twik 
him into hta wrvUw tail omplowtl him for hta 
conqueita. When the Mtmthi wwer waa 
weakoned tfc the btttta of Itanlfwit In 17«1, 
Malhar Etc tmd wmtlwd torrttortaa ttfftchlng 
from the Ih'ocan to Itai Oangei a» a reward for 
hta oareer an a Military (kiwmamier. tie wa« 
8ue(w*eiled by hta immlaoin. Da hk death 
without Imme hta HiotlMT Ahllya ilai tiwiame tta* 
Eutar and adminlitratkm lii •till tooM uiairi 
with adralmtlon and reverence m that of a 
mode! nder. Slw wm auoiweded to Tttkojl 
Holkar who had taHin aiwKitatad with tor tai 
carry the Military Admtotatwtton and had In 
' oouno of it diitlngulthed lilffiMlI in vaikma 
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bal-th'S. Tukoji wan Huc.ci’oded by Xasbirao, 
who was supplanted by Yeshwanfc Uao, his 
stei)-brotlu'r, a person of reiivarkablc daring 
strategy as ('xhibited In a number of engage- 
luentB in wliieh lu; had takini i)art. The brilliant 
suceess hii t)btain(‘d at the battle of Poona 
against the c.ombiiu'd annieH of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a die.tator of Poona for some 
time, and li(i dt'cdared in eonsequenco the indc- 
pendeime. of Ifolkar Htate. During 1804-5 he 
had a ]»rotrae<ed war with the Hritish, closed by 
a Trinity whieh recognised the iudeficndencc 
of llolkar Htati' with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Yoshwant Itao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811, when 
he was HUi'.eeeded hy his minor son Malhar E,ao 
II. During the Ilegcncy whiidi followed, the 
]>ower of tlie Htate was weakimed hy various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
riifrae.tory eoiuUiet of tlie Military Commanders. 
On tins outbreak of the war between the Huglish 
and the IVshwa in 1817, some of thi'se Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rcbclliid against 
the authority of f.he Htate and wore disposed 
to iM'friend the IVshwa, while the regent mother 
and hisr ministers were for friendshij) with the 
British. Tiiere was n huttle between the British 
Army and tlds refractory iiortlon of tlie llolkar 
Army whlidi culminated In the latter’s defeat, 
llolkar had to come to terms anil to cede exten- 
sive territories and rights over the Bajput 
Princes to the British, but tiie internal 
sovereignty remained unalfeetcd. The Treaty 
of 1818 wliich embodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations betwucu the Britisl 
Government and the Wtatc, 

Malluir Baio died a premat ure death in 1833 
Then followed tlio weak administration of Hari 
Kao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji Kao II ascen- 
ded the 'riirono ; but as lio was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Kege.ncy 
under 8ir Kolvrt Hamilton, the Koaident ai 
its Adviser. Tlni prosiKjrity of the State revivei 
a great deal during this iKlmlnistratlon and tin 
progress was maintained after tlie Maharaji 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interniptei 
by the out-break of the Mutiny in 1857 in hrltisl 
India. This wave of disaifectlim did not leav 
some of the Htate troops iintouelied. Tin 
Maharaja with his adherents and tlie, remalnin) 
troops remained, however, stauucii to the Britisi 
and gave every possible asslstanec to the Britisi 
anthorities at Imlore, Mhow and other place 
which was reeogiUsed hy the British Govern 
mont. The MaJiaraja died, la 1886 after havhii 
effected various reforms In tho admlnistratloi 
and raised tho position of the Btato to a higl 
degwo of prosjKirity and honour. Ho wa 
sucooedid by Hhivajl Kao who itdgned for 1 
years and will li« sjiedally romeralierod for hi 
bonefloent moaaumB in matters of education 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of tran»: 
duties, Tukoji Itao HI auewtaded in 190 
white yet a minor. Tho Regoney Admluistni 
tion was continued, till 1911 and It effected 
numlicr of refonua in all the imnehes of adminli 
tratlon. Tlw policy of the Keaency was mail 
tallied by the Maharaja. With his assumptio 
of powers the Btato advanood In oducatton f 
general, Including fenrnte education, commen 
and industrial developments, munloipal franohia 
and other repwieatatlv© instltutiong. This 
prosperity was speoiaUy reflected in the Indoi 


!ity, tho population of whicli rose by 40 per 
int. 

During tho war of 1914 tho State placed all 
;3 resources at the disposal of tho British 
'overnraeiit. Its troops took part in the various 
leatrcs of war and the contribution of the 
Itatc towards tho war and charitable funds in 
oncy was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
Tar Loans amounted to Bs. 82 lakhs, while 
he contribution from the Indore people anioun- 
ed to over one crorc. This assistance received 
he recognition of the British Government. 

The area of tho State is 0,902 square miles 
ith a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
ight laklis. According to the Census of 1931 
he population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
ihowing an increase of 14.5 per cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

The State now possesses one first grade College 
.caching up to M.A, and LL.B., 6 High Schools, 
Sanskrit College and 0OO other educational 
-nd 71 medical institutions. An Institute 
>f Plant Industry for the improvement of cotton 
s located at Indore. It has also 9 spinning 
md weaving mills. 

The strength of the State Army is about 3,000. 
lie State is traversed by tho Hoikar State 
Railway, tho iirincipal station of wliich is Indore, 
the B. B. tfe C. I. Railway and the U. B. Section 
If tlie G. I. P. Railway. Besides the trunk 
•oads, there are 600 miles of roads constructed 
iiid maintained by the State. The reforms 
ntroduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheine of Life Insurance 
for State officials, establishment of a Legislative 
Committee consisting of seven elected members 
out of a total of nine members, introduction of a 
Scheme of Compulsory Primary Education in 
tho City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the raofussil and a scheme for 
.he formation of tho Hoikar State Executive 
Service. 

His Iliglmcss Maharaja Tukoji Kao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Maliaraja Yeshwant Rao Hoikar was born on 
6tli Soptembor 1908. Ho received his education 
in Kngland during 1920-23 and again at Crfl-ist 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
in 1929. Jlft married a daughter of the Junior 
(!hicf of Kagal (Kolapur) in February 1924. 
IUh educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, ho returned to India 
arriving at Indore on tho 12th JNovember 1929, 
and received administrative training with 
Mr. C. U. Wills, O.i.ffi., i.e.s. Ho assumed full 
Ruling Powers on tho Otli May 1930. 

Tho Cliief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
In 1931-32 amounted to Rs. 1,62,12,470. 

Tho chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports in 1 031-32 amount- 
ed to Rs. 66,52,036 exclmivo of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories. 

(Jlotli manufactured at the local mills Is valued 
atr over two crores and tho local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crorc.- 
Cotton excise duty at SJ- per cent, ad valorem 
has been abolished from ist May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
thd same date* 
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Bhutan, 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-cast 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kiuchinjunga (28,148 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1836 the 1 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British I 


and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under tho direct 
supervision of the Government of India in ibofi. 
The State is thinly populatoil, the area Ijolng 
2,818 square miles, and the population 1,00,061, 
clJiiefly Buddhists and 11 Indus. Tho most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion oflSliO provision was ma<Ie for tho o{Ksning 
of a trade mart but tho results wore dimjipoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulllf their 
obligations resulted In 1904 in tho despatcli of a 
mission to lihasji, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the Brltlsli has increawnl in 
recent years, and is now iH‘twt‘en 40 and 60 
lakhs yearly. A numlM'r of good roads have lH*eu 
constructed In recent years. Tins present rul(‘r, 
His Highness Maharajah Hlr TasJil Namgyal, 
K.o.i.E., veas bora In 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
His Highness was invest'd with full ruling 
powers on tho 6th April 1918. The title of 
a C.I.K. was conferral uimn the Maharaja on 
tho ist January 1918 and K.G.I.K, on 1st Janu- 
ary 192.3. The average revenue is Es. 5,20,422, 
PolUical OJUficerin Williamson. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately to its external relatlO'na, while the BrfHih 
190 miles east and west along tho southern Government undertook to exercise no Inter- 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, feronce in the internal administration of Bhutan, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern On the ocoaaion of the TitK''t Miwion 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of tlmlr 
miles and its popnlation, consisting of Buddhist* friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. the survey of a road through their country to 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called OhumbJ, nut their ruler, the ToMSta Fenlop. 
Teffpa, but was wrested from them by some accompanied the Brltisii troopi to litam. ana 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- ai»isted in the negotiations with the HWtin 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan authorities. For these servloei h« was made 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded aK.0.1*E.. and he has slinoe entertained the Bri- 
the principality of Gooch Behat and Brifilah aid Msh Agent hospitably at Ilia oaplfcal. The 
was Invoked by that State. After a number ol ruler la now known ai H.H. the Mahiii'iil* of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy Bhutan, Sir Hggon Wangcliuk. I.OJ.I., X.Q.i.i. 
(the Hon. A. Men) was sent to Bhutan, who was At the head « the Bhutan (loir<irniii«at, there 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty are nominally two tnewmo authodllss; Ute 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his DharmaRaja,k)i»wnafShaptlngteniWM,tllfi 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars spiritual head J and the Dtb or Depa Raja, the 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty ot tempcn-alroler. The Dhsma BaJi li at 

1865., by which the State's relations wijh the a very high inoi»atioci rtt Buddha, far hither 
Governinont of India were satisfactorily regu- than the ordlniyry liMUmiailOlif l» Tllw 
lated. The State formerly received an allowMioe tltere are several hundwdi. 0« the dtattl d a 
of half a lakh a year from tho British Govern- Dharma Raja a year m two If allowed to tlapii, 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1885 aM his imlncamatlo® then tatoi fdifli, limp In 
of some areas on the southern borders. 'JRils the Ohoje. or royal family of Bhwtia. 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- Cultivation If feNSOkward and thw Alif arop li 
eluded in January 1910, by which tho Bhuta- maize. The mUltaiy hw oociMbi Of tocal 
nose Government bound itself to be guided by levies under the control of the dl®«tfmt chiiil. 
the advice of the British Government In regard I They are of no military valii. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amh, Dir, Swat 
and Chitral. The area of the latter three 
is 3,000,lj800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral.— Huns from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Ijockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in GHlgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered In 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the igent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(Apjll 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K.O.I.l., the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
3,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
BajaurHud. TheNawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan. 

Swat. — ^The Euler of the State, Miangul 
Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, is a 

doscendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated Ms rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat in 1926, The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
216,000. The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 

Political Agent for Dir^ Swat and Chitral-— 
L. W. H. D. Best, o.B.iii., m.o., i.e.s. 


STATES m THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Th« Madras Presidency includes 6 
Indian States covering an area of 10,698 square 
miles Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Coohln represent ancient Hindu dynasties.! 
Fudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called tho Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two potty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts.! 

intimated 
Gross 
Eevenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Travancore . . 

7,025 

5,096,973 

CJochin 

1,480 

1,205,016 

Pudukottai . . 

1,179 

400,694 

Banganapalle * 

256 

30,218 

Sandur , , 

168 

13,683 


These States were brought Into direct relation 
with the Govemiueut of India on October Ist 
1928. 

Travnneore.— This State, which has an 
area of 7,624.84 square milqs and a pojmlatlon 
of 5,096,978 with a revenue of Es. 282.88 lakhs 


o(jf.upic.s tho south-west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle with its 
apex at Cape Comorin. The early history ns 
Travancore is in great part traditional ; but 
there is little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
is tho representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu >*lytta8tie8 wjjich 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con- 
solidated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja MarthandaVarraa (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
230*04 of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In tho wars in which the East India 
83*62 Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the I8th century, the 
62*40 Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities, Travancore was reckoned os one 
3*71 of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1*78 1784 between the East India Company and the 

Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
oorae to in 1788 With the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which tho Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 
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H. H. the UFaharaja (b. 7th November 1012) 
ascended the maanad on the 3 at September 1024. 
During; the minority the State waa ruled by Her 
Highness Mtiharani Setu Lakshnii Bai, c.r.,annt 
of tiic Maharaja, as Hegcnt on his behalf. His 
Ifighnoss was invested with ruling powers on 
the' 6th November 1031. 'J'hc work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Coumdl 
established as early as 1S8S. 'riie Legislature 
was last re-eonstitutod in January 1933. when a 
bicameral body was instituted. 'I'lie new 
Chambers, %'lz.. the Hri ISfulam Assembly and ^ 
the Sri Chitra Stai e, Coutu'il have a |)redt)niinant 
elected non-nllie.ial majority. Both (Uiandx'rs 
possess the right to vote on ‘the. annual Builgct, 
to move resolutions and ask ({uestioms. Jiol.h 
Chambers have also the, right i.o initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly arc baseil 
on a wide franchise. Dilh'nmees of ojunion 
between the 'two Chambers will be settled bya j 
Joint Committee consisting of an (‘(lual number 
of members selected by each Chamber. Women j 
are placed on a footing of com plot, o etfuality , 
with men in the matter both of frauchisc Jind ; 
membership in the Logi.sIat,nre. 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State hasa leading place among Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultoal wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber and tea arc 
among other important products. Cot ton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from tim 
coir are among the chief industries. The State 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts acro«s the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Hail way lines ate in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

At»nt to the Qovernor'General—Umt,-L\il. 
D. M. Field. 

JDewan — feir Mahomed Habibullah, K,('.8.f., 
K.C.I.K 

Cochin .—This State on the south-west coast of ! 
tvidia is bounded by the Malabar Bistrict of the | 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. j 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chela Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations In the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assfsbHl the i 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and ; 
la 1068 they wore ousted from the town of t 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja j 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 


tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the llaja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelhsl with Die assis- 
t.ance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776. the 
State was conquered by Hyder AH, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordlnafis and 
subsequently to his son, TippuSuH an. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 ijetwne.n the llaja and the 
Bast India Company, by which His HighneHS 
agreed to become tributary to the Brif.ish 
Government for his territories whieh w(*re then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

3Hs Higiinei-s Kri Sir Hama I'annali, ti.c.f.i;., 
wdioasceiiiled ihe tliroiiein .Januaiv 191.5 Ini ving 
deuiiseil on 2,51h JVIareh 1932, His Higlinei.H 
Sreo Rama Varma wlio was limn on .‘{Oth 
December 1861 hucceeded to the fhroneaiid was 
duly Installeil as Maharaja on is! .hine 15132. 
The aduiinisfrafion is eondueled under the 
control of the Maharaja who.se chief Minister 
and Executive, oflleiw is file Iieuaii, C. <i. H(>i- 
bort, H.Hq.,r.(7.s. Tfie lores! s of Coehin form one 
of its most vaiiialile assets. They abound In 
teak elioiiy, blaekwoial, and other valnahle 
trees. IHe'e forms the sfaiile of (‘nlflvafion 
Coeoanut.s are largely raised in the sandy tracts 
and their products form the chief eX|M»rls of the 
State. Coininunlcaf iotiK bv road and baek- 
w.ators are gooil, and the State owns a line of 
I r.'iilwav from Shoraiiore fo Hniaknlum, (he 
I eapitalof fheSlut(‘,and a Forest .Sfeam Tramway 
I used in developing tlie forests, 'I'he Slate 
I upp.sorth a fori-e of 32 ollieers and 337 men. 
i /fiir.nt tf> th'- Gopcrnor-GenrmF-LifUt/Cn!. 

I 1). M. Field. 

t Pudukkotlal. ’--This State Ir hounded on the 
j north ami west i»y 'lYiehinopolv, on the amtfh 
1 by Ratunad and on the ea«t by Tan jure. In 
I early tlruefl a [lart, of the Stato belonged to the 
! (Tiola KiiigH and the southern part to flm 
; Pandya Kings of Madura. Relntloim with the 
I English began during the (’arnatie war«. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopolv by tho Freneh In 
IT.IS, tlin Tomliman of tin* time did gniKl nervine 
fo the Compnny’H oaune by «f*ndlng them pro- 
visions, although hi* own crmtitry wa« on at 
least one occasion ravaged a« « mmseqjieiws 
of his fidelity to the Kngliab. in 1756 h» 

! gi*nt some of his troop* to Mtilwm* 

mail Yusuf, the Companv** «<'poy oommun- 
dant. In settling the Madura and TInnevelly 
countries. Subiwquently he was of much iwrvic!# 

In the Wars with Haidar AH. Ill* nerviOPi wer# 
rewanlcd hv « grant of territory aubjeet to the 
condition* that the district should not Iw alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that t here I* m treaty 
or arrangement with fclio EaJ*. ID* Iflghiwii 
Sri Brlhadamba Das Raja Rn.i®goi»»4i Tondt- 
man Babsslur, the present ruler, In a minor. 
HftwasinRtallod asRajaon The ad- 

ministration of th® State Is carried on by 
an Adnilnlatrator. The virtona departments 
aro oonstltutcwl on the BtlfcJah India wodrl. The 
principal food crop Is rice. Tl» forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber, Tlwe are nolarf^ndwitrici. 
The Btato I» well provldwl with roads, but 
Ihidukkottal Is the only municipal town In the 
8tatc. 

Arient to the O0pmmr*Om$fUl’‘hiA*ui. th 

M. Field. 
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BanganapalIe.*~-TMsis a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad, The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur, The chief 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 3 guns. 

Agent to the Oovernor-General: — Lt.-Col. D. 
M. Field. 

Sandiir.— The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellnry. The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of the Umpire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
caniP to beheld by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Hedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present llaja named Siddoji Kao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathiea of Sivaji. In 
Siva Kao’s time the State came under the Mad- 


ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title of 
Kaja _ Was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
Kaja Shrimant Yeshwantrao Hinduvao Ghor- 
pade who was invested with full ruling powers 
in February 1930. 

The Kaja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. Teak and sandalwood are found in 
small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Agent to the Governor-General: — Lt-Col, 

D.M. Field. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the largo number of States concern- ' 
od and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Keport on tho Constitutional Ke- 
forins) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, ho\v(n'cr, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Kosidency was created in 
direct relation with tho Government of India 
comprliing the whole of the compact area 
making up tho Kathiawar, Outch and 
Palanpur Agencies under tlio Government of 
Bombay. 

The remaining Rtaf.es in tho Bombay 
ProHldoney width eonlhuK'tl to remain in poli- 
ilctil rtdiitlons with the (lovermnont of Kmibay 
were transferred to the direct control of tho 
Governnumt of India with elfect from tho 1st 
April 1!)33, The transfer nceosaitatod re- 
grouping not only of the remaining Bombay 
HtatfiS but also of somo of tho States comprised 
in fho Western India States Agency. All tho 
Htates and hlstates hitherto inclwlod In tho 
Mahi Kantha Agency except tho Banta State 
are now in tho Wost^m India States Agoncy. 
I'hosn and tho States and Estates comprised 
in tho Barias Kantha Agoncy except tho Palan- 
pur State under tho Western India States 
Agency now form a combined Agoncy which is 
(hwignatod “ Hahar Kantha Agency.” The 
Dnnta Htato has boon transforro<i to tho Uaj- 
putana Agency ; so also tho Ihilanpur State 
which was in the Western India States Agoncy 
has been transferred to tho Kajputana Agoncy. 

Kofildont of the First (Hass and Agent to tho 
Governor-Ctenoral In tho States of Wostorn 
India : — 

T'Uo Honourable Mr. 0. T^vtimer, o,a.i., O.J.U.. 
r,o,p. 


Judicial Commissioner in the States of Wes- 
.ern India : — D. K. Norman, l.o.s. 

Kathiawar. — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
ying immediately to the north of Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
hoiit 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
65 miles, tho area being 23,445 square miles. 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience is sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cies known as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies. Tho Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Kathiawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of .Thalawad and Gohelwad buK in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
political relations with the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor- General. The history of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863. 

Cutch.— Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency, the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuj . The Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direct 
relations with the Hon’ble tho Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India. 

Sabar Kantha Agency. — As stated above, 
tWs is a new group compriKing the States and 
Estates in tho old Banas Kantha Agency and 
and I'lstatcH in Wic old MaUl KaptUa 
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Agency except tlie Danta State. Before the 
year 1925, the Banas Kantha Agency was 
known ae tlio Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprisod the Pirst Class States of Palanpur 
and Badhanpur. Of these two States, Palanpur 
is now in direct political relationship with the 
Government of India through the Honourable 
the Agent to the Governor- General in Bajputana 
and Radhanpur, through the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor-General in the States of 
Western India. The First Class State of Idar 
which was included in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
with the Government of India through the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General 
in the States of Western India ; so also the full 
powered State of Vijayanagar. The group 
comprising the remaining minor States, Estates 
and Tain leas which were included in tho old 
Banas Kantha Agency under the Western 
India States Agency and tho old Mahi ICantlia 
Agency nnder the Government of Bombay has 
been named the Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in charge of a Political Agent who is subordinate 
to the Honourable tho Agent to the Governor- 
General in the States of Western India. 


Bbavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Qohel 
Rajputs, to which trihe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons— Ranoji, Sarangjl and ShahjI— are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An Intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavuagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,58l>8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as ZortaJbi to fTuna- 
gadfn. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, K.o-S.l., on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested vrtth full powers 
on 18th April 1931. The State Connell 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar B. Pattani, 
K.o.i.i., as President. The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Baliadur T. K. 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, 
M. A., iii.B., Bar-at-Law- One noteworthy feature 
in the admini.stration Is the complete separation 
of Judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all tho Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each wltWin 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
In length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 


markets and harbours of export for cotton In 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 2 60 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent, 
Mahoraedans. The average income for the last 
fiveyears was Rs. 1,34,74,790, and tho average 
expenditure Rs, 1,11,24,783. 


Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
CIa.ss in Kathiawar with a population of nvurly 
one lakh ami an area of 1,167 «<iuaro miles 
exclnsive of the Dhrangadhra portion of tin* 
Runn of Catch. Tin* ruler of Dlirangaillira Is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. Tills ItajiMit i;lan Is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the fiorth, estalilishlng itself llrst at I'atri 
in the Ahmedaliad District, tlienm* moving t(J 
Halvad and lliially settling In its present seat. 
Being the guardians of the North-EaHtern mar- 
ches of Katliiawar they hud to sutler reisnitedly 
from the suceesslvo inroads of tin* Mahoim'daus 
into that Peninstila. hut aftiT sulfering th«' vari- 
ous vhdHSitmles of war tliey were coutlrmml 
in their possession of Halvad, Its surrouuduig 
territories and tlie salt-pans attatdied tln'r<‘t,o 
by an Imimrlal Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. ThC! Htates of Wankaner, LlmlHil, 
Wadhwan, Ghuda, Hayla and Than-bakhlar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra. His Hlghm'ss 
Maharana Hhri Kir tUiaushyamslnhjl, tl.C.I.K., 
K.C.S.I., Maharaja Raj Haheh, is the ruler of 
the State and tlie titular head of ail tlje .ihalas. 
The administration Is conducted under the 
Maharaja's directions by tlie Dewan ilaj Rann 
Hhri Manslnhjl H. Jhala, (M.E. The soil Isdiig 
eminently tit for cotton (uUtivatiou, tlie principal 
crons are long stapled cotton and cereals of 
various kinds. Kxcidleut bulhilug ami orna- 
mental stone is quarriml from the hills »lttiate<l 
within the Htatc. Wmlagara Halt <»f an excellent 
quality with Magnesium ('Idorldc ami «itlier iiye- 
Tinxlucts of salt am also mauufactureil In tho 
Htah‘ Halt Works at Kuda which olfer praetleaily 
luoxhaustihte supplies for tiieir manufadun*. 
To utilte thewi vaUiahle resources, the Htate 
has recently built and put into o]ii<eration a huge 
factory in Dhrangaiihra, known as tiio Hhri 
HUaktl Alkali Works, for the manufacture ou a 
large floale of Hoda Ash, Gaustlc. Hksla and Hoda 
Bicarb as hye-priHlucts of Mit, aiui iitesc are 
finding a ready market all over India. Tlte 
capital town is Dhranifatihra, a fortiW town, 
75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State own« the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junotton to Halvad, a dlitamm of 
40 miles, which te worked by the B. B. * ll I. 
Railway. An extension of Ibis Hne to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway skiing has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda—i dis- 
tance of 11 milea— to facllltato tlw islt tralRc. 


Gondal Slate.— The Eillng WiiMSi of 
Gondal Is a Rajput of the Jadeja atock with the 
title of H. H, Maharaja Tliakow Saheb, thi prt« 
sent Euler being H. H. Shrl Bhaj^fc Slnhjl, 
o.o.i.B. The early founder of tha Itelt Kum- 
bhoji I., had a modtii «itate of M viikpi. 
Kumbhoji 11 „ tlie moet powarful ®tf 
of the House, widened the tonttoriif to 
almost their present limlte by mmqmMt but 
It was left to the present rater to dtefilop 
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Its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
“ importance and advanced administration 
to got it recognised as a First Class State, 
Ihe State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Bhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jatalsar- Rajkot Railway and H. H^.Gaekwad'8 
Khijadiya-Dhari line; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State.— A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Katliiawar Pen- 
insula between 24®-44' and 21®-63' North lati- 
tude ; 80® and 72® East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 13 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which tlie principal are Veraval and Mangrol. 
The principal rivers in the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Oaat, Hiran, Saras wati, Machhundri, Sin- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajml, Raval and Sabli. The 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the slope of the Girnar and the Datar Hills, 
while in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none. The XJpperkoteor old citadel 
contains luteresting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of the ditch and nclghhourhoodl s honey- 
combed with caves of their remains. There are 
a number of fine modern buildings in the 
town. The famous Asoka Inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big holster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill, which is sacred to the Jains, the 
Shlvaites, the Valshnavites and other Hindus. 
To the south-east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the Glr comprising 494 square 
miles, 828 acres and 10 gunthas. Itsupplles tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unlmie as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,887 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs, 80,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1981 is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Bogra of Ahmodahad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Ghuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de 
pendency of Delhi qu4er lire |?pgte4|aie aptlip 


rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
.Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, j uwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc,, while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs. 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar; on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
itrength of the former being 173 and of the 
atter 224 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab. The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
III, a.c.i.H., K.O.S.I., and is the ninth in succes- 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of the Babi 
Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded to the godi in 1911, visited 
England in 1913-14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920, Els High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier Statein Kathiawar,ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 16 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State, languages 
spoken: — Gujarati and Urdu. 

Uuler . — ^Hls Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, g.O.i.e., K.C.S.i. * 

Heir-Apparent — Shahzada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Eimatkhanji. 

President of ihe Council. — P. R. Cadell, 
C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 8,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the ^me 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejaa 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
establi^ed at Ghumli. The town of J amnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheh 
is Captain His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvifayasinhji who succeeded in April 1933. 
The principal products are grain, cotton and 
oil-seeds, shipped from the ports of the State. 
A small pearl fishery lies off the coast. Ihe 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum 
jointly to the British Government, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and Zortalbi to the Nawab of Juna- 
gadh. The State maintains two squadrons 01 
NUrWanapiar State jiapcei's apd l| company 
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of ttiP! State Infatvtry. Tlie Capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 milos east of the port of Bedi. 
X^opiilatinn 4, 01), 192, Bevenuo nearly 

Ks. 1,09,00,000. 


Dbwan : — Khan Bahadur Merwanji T?estonji, 

B.A., li.L.B. 


Revemie Secretary 
Political Secretary 
General Secretary 


Gokulbhai B. Desai, 
Bar- at- Law. 


Military Secretary : — Lt.-Col. R. K. Himmat* 
sinhji. 


Cutch. — ^The State is hounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of» Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
JEtann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is BhuJ, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Bao Sri Khengarji 
Savai B^adur, a.o.ai., Q.O.I.B., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special character istic of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers. Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Sarama Eajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family In Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ♦children of Jada’. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil In Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found hut are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
ch^fly carried by sea. The ruling chief Is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
Invested with jurisdictional powers In varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryot?. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Outch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish taroops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs Is 187, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from BhuJ, the 
State now pays Rs. 82,267 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
Irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. 


Porbandar. — The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642^ square miles 
and has a ptipulation of l,i 5,741 souls 


according to the fVn'fits of 1921, Tlie 
capital of the State is PorlMUidcr, a llonrisii- 
ing port having trade (lonncef ioiin with dava, 
Burma, Persian (Julf, Africa and tin* imiuu'tant 
Continental Porte, The State has its own 
Railway. The w'ell-known Porbandar htouo is 
quarried in the Barda HHIh near Adityana and Is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India. IVu'baiidar (ilicc (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa. The Indian (’enieut Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was <'stal)lishcd at 
Porbandar in 1912. It nuinafactiircB tianapati 
Brand Portland ccnicnt whhdi iias stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned tiie csfaldishment <tf t,he 
Kadlr Halt Works and Disteniper and Paints 
manufacture. The State maiidalas a Alllitary 
Force. 

His Highness Maharaja Ihuia Suiieh Hhri Kir 
Natwarsinhji Bahadur, K.d.s.l., is tlie prt'sent 
Ruler of the State. Born on the tint h d nne 1 9in . 
His Uighne.ss thti Maharaja was «‘dneafed at the 
lliijkumarttollege, Ilajkot, where liedistinguishetl 
himself both in studies ami sput % His iiiKlnieSH 
ascended the thidi oii tins 2tUii danuary 1920 
and was niarri(‘d next month to Knnvari Sliri 
Jlupaliba Saheb, M.n.i;., of Iji>nlMll. IIIh High- 
ness belongs to the aneleut itnjpJit chin of tlm 
Jethwas, the earliest, settlers in Western India 
and enjoy.s a salute of id guns. Ills Highness 
led the All-India Cricket 'IVam to Ktigland in 
1932. The Porl«iudarStnt»! ranks foiirthatnoiig 
the State.s of Western India. 

Radhtanpur iaa first elnss Hi ate, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, wiileh is held hy a hriinelj 
of th(i illustrious Bald family, wlio since the 
reign of Huinayun have always Ns'U prominent 
In the annals of Gujarat. Tin* preH4mt Ruler Is 
His Highness .Vawa!> dat»buddnkhaiii]l 
BismillahkhanJ! Bald, Xawah Hnheh of 
Jtadhanpur. 'I’he State maintnInH a ivdien 
force of 209, The principal prmlucts are cotton, 
wheat and grain. Thn capital is Radhanfuir 
town, a considerable trade centre f»»r Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Hami has a cotton press 
and 3 ginning factories, 'rhere Is one ginning 
factory at Munjnur, one at Isdada and one at 
Sankeshwar wlnidt is a great centre of Jfaln 
pilgrimage all tlm year round, (hdarka, l»ev 
ami Trakoii Boti are nlwt the printdpa! places of 
pilgrimage hjr Malionnnedans, Valslinavas and 
Brahmins, rcHi«‘ctiveiy. 

There are several ancient monuirnmts In the 
State, «?£?., Fatelikote at IGMliianimr, Jhalore's 
Toba at Suljapurc, teiteshvara Mafiinlev at Isnl 
Sankheshvara temple at Sankhewhvitrii, Waglad 
tank at Waghel, varanatha place at Waghrd, 
Tatleshwar Mthadev at Fatehpur, Itajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Mun|pur, Place of Ashftii 
at Gotarka, Mahalmll PIr’i t^argah at Gotarka 
and Nllkantha MahMov at Kiinwar. 

There is also an Anath Aahrairt for the poor 
known as “The HuswdniMikhte Saheba 
Mobobat Vilas.” 

His Hlglmcaa the Ntwal? Raheh Bahailnr haa 
ostabllahert a Bank named ** Vwlhlar Bank*' 
to lend money to cultivators and others on rasy 
terms, and tints save them frciiii the chiteitai of 
the maney-lcmle«. 
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Idair.—Tdar is a Pirst Class State witlx an 
area of 1,009 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 laMis. The present 
llulcr of Tdar H. H. Maharaja Himatsinghji 
is a Jtajpufc of the Itathod clan. He was 
born in 1899 A.D. and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
]\Iaharaja Sir Dnwlatsinghji. His Highness 
aceompiuiied His late Highness Lt.-Col. Sir 
Dowlatsangbji to Europe when the latter went 
to attenid the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Einporor in liondonand acted asPage to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darhar held 
at Delhi in 1911. Tlxc subordinate li’eudatory 
Jagirdars arc divided into three classes. The 
Jaginiars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Jtuling House to whom grants 
have berm made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
I’liose known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
(biTits of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anandsingh and Jlai' Singh, the founder of tne 
present Marww dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
•wore made hy Maharaja Aiiandsingb in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the case of 


the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Rs. 62,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Raj Haks from his suboi’dinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs, 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 

Vijaynagar. — The State has an area of 
135 square miles with a population of 5,858 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 57,630, The 
Ruler is Rathod Rajput. His ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar but on bein§ driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo. The 
present Chief is Rao Shri Hamnirsinhji Hin- 
dusinhji. He was born on 3rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the Gadi in 1916. The Ruler 
has no salute hut on account of the historic 
mportance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY. 


ron.sc(jU('ui( upon the establishment of direct 
rehitiouH l)(*tiween ihe ({ovenunent of India and 
tlie liomlmy Siates siuce April 1933 many States 
and EHiaii'H wlilch were itreviously included in 
the various I’oUidcal Agencies of the Boml)ay 
Governmciifi luive now been included in a newly 
formed Poliiieal Agency of the Covemment of 
Iiuiiai designated the. Oujarat States Agency, 
The. eliHrg(^ of ibis new Agency has been added 
to tU(‘ eliarg<* of tlie Resilient at Baroda, who 
is now known as the A.C.C. for the Gujarat 
Stales and UeHidimi ai^ Baroda. The Political 
Ageneh’s thus amalgatuated wore the Rewa 
Kantha Agem-y, the, Kaira Agency, the Surat 
Agency, tho .Nasik Agency and the Thana 
Agency. 

'I'lie following arc t.hi? full-powered ^salute 
Stales now in iliri'ct politleal relations with the 
Government, id' India tbnnsgh tho Agent to 
t he Governor*! Jeneral for the Gujarat States and 
Ilesidimt at Baroda :*** 

(1) Balaslnor .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(2) Baiiwla . . (Old Surat Ageiu^y). 

(3) Barla .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(4) Baroda . . 

(5) Cambay . , (Old Kaira Agency). 

(«) C h h 0 t a 

lldopur .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(7) Dharamimr. . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Jnwhar .. (OldThana Agency). 

(9) LuuawaUa . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(10) Rajpipla , . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

(11) Sachin . . (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of 

Agent to the Governor-Uencml, Gujarat States, 
and Resident at Rnroefa.— -Lieuteuant-Colonel 
J. L. R. Weir, C.t.B. 

Secretary to the Agent 1o the Gorernor-General, 
Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda. — Major 
C, W. L. Harvey, m.o., 

Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Uorcriior- 
General, Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda . — 
Mr. A. W. Do Cruz. 

Balasinor. — 'I’lils State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of 52, .525, and an 
annual revenue of about Us. 2J lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs t,o the Babi Family. 'Jlie 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,760-9-8 to the 
British dovornmout and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government. I'he name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Sliri Jamiatkbanji Mauvar- 
khanji, Nawab of Balasinor. He was born on 
the loth November 1894 and succeeded to tiie 
gadi in 1899. Tho llulcr of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Kawab 
is a member of the Ohaniher of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda.— This State has an area of 215 square 
miles a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 7^ lakhs. The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysing. 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji 
was horn on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to tho gadi in September 1911. Tho Rulers of 
tho State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Oharaher of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 
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Baria. — This State haH an area of 813 square 
miles 'With a population of 159,429 and i» situated 
In the heart of the Parichiuahals Bistriot. The 
capital Devgad llarla is reached by the Baria 
State Eailway from Plplod Station on the B. B. 
& C. I. Hallway at a distance of 10 miles. The 
average revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. 
The Ruler, Major H is Highness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.c.s.l., is the direct descendant 
of the (keat House of Khicbi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Chamy)aner, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any otlnw 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Bdanders in the Great European War an<l 
in the Afghan War, 1919, He is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic, 
salute of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven 
guns. 

Cambay. — This Statehas an area of 350 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of al»out Its. lOj lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mirza Jafar Eajamud- 
Daulah Nominkbaii I, the last but one of the. 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The, 
present Ruler is His Highness Mirza Hussain 
Yavar Khan Bahch. Ho was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on. the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 

Chhota Udepur. — This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a iwpulation of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 14i- lakhs. The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khi(!hi (Uiavan 
Rajput clan and clahns descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champancr, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. Tho name of the yucseni 
Ruler is Maharawal Bhri Natwarsinhjl. He was 
born oil the 16tb November 1906 and succecib'd 
to the gadi on the 25)tli August 1923 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Ohamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
gu^. 

Dharampiir. — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 12 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijaydevji Mohandevji, was bom on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
tlie 26th March 1921, His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 gums, 

Jawhar. — This State is situated to the North 
of the 'I'hana District of the .Bombay Presidency 
on a i)Iatt*au above the Konkan plain. It has 
an urea of 319 square miles, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of almut 
Rs. 5 1 lakhs. Dp to 1924, the period of tho 
hrst Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a VarJi, not a Koli Chief. 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar b.y a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much laud 


as the hide of a hull would rover. 'I’hr Koli 
Chief out a hide into .st.rip.s, and thus f'urlosed 
the territory of the State. 'Hu? i>rr.srnt Chief, 
Raja Patang.Hha alUtn Veshwantrao Vikranisha, 
is a minor and the State is at pn‘s<‘ut iinder 
minority administration. 'I'iie Raja is enfitb'il 
to become a member of the (biuul)er of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic; saiute, of 9 guns. 

Lunawada.— -The Stat(‘ has an area of 3HH 
square miles, a y»oy»ulation of 95,1(12 ami an 
annual revenue of about Rs, 5| lakhs. The 
.Rulers of bnnawada belong to the historie 
Solankl clan of Rajiaits claiming their descent 
from the. famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat). Be.si(I('H having line ymtehes of good 
agricultural land, t.iie State confainH a e(niHider- 
able forest area yhdding rh'h timber. The 
yyresent Raja, Maharana Hiirl Virbhadrasinhji, 
wa.s invested with full yswers <m 2nd Ge<ob(>r 
1936. He is a imunher of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dyjiasth! salute of 9 guns. 

Rajpipla," -This imyKjrtant .State lies tst the, 
south of the Narbada. It has an area ol 1 ..'ll?! 
square miles, a yvoyiulation of 266,111 and an 
average annual revenue of aisHit Its. 2li lakhs. 
'Phe. lands are rich and very fertile and, exio-yit 
for a few forwt-elad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quaulltles in 
the south-east tahikas. The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajy)ly)la, Major IL If. Maharana 
Shri Sir Vijayslnhji, K.e.s.t., is saiil to derive its 
origin from a Rajjmt of the Golnd (dan. C(>f ton 
is the most imyHtrtant eroy* in the State. In th(( 
hills then; an; valnable teak forests. TIkt 
capital is Rajydydn which is eonueeted with 
Ankleshwar by railw’ay built by the State, His 
Highness Is a member of the Chamber of Prinees 
ami enjoys a dynastle salute of 13 guns. 

Sachin. -This Htat(; has an urea of .|6 s<(nare 
milra, a yKomlution of 22,12,5 and an annual 
revenue of alHuit Rh. 4 lakhs. The utieestors of 
the Nawnh of Sachin were the HuJers of Jajrilra, 
Tho founder of tho Haehhi family was Abdnl 
Karim Vakut Khan commonly eallcft Bitlu 
Miyan. In 17 4 on the death of Ids father 
AJmIiiI Karim, {.\awahof Janjlra), the cldefHhip 
wassoizod by Sidl Jawhar and Bain Ml) an lied 
to Poona where he sought the protect km of 
Nana Funiavls, who maimgetl to aeeure for him 
a tract of land near Hurat then mtimatwl to 
yield Rh. 75,060 a year. Baiw Mhan was 
granted the hereditary title of Nawab by the 
Emperor of Delhi. The preaent Euler is Nitwab 
Mohamod Hyder Khan who wai tom on the 
1 1th September 1909 and aucceedisd to tire gadi 
In November 1980. He i« a meoitwr of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dyiwatle wilut® 
of 9 guns. 

Saat."*-Thl8 State has an area of 394 iM|tiart; 
mihw, a jMrjymlation of H3,6.3B and an aiimial 
revenue of alsmt Es. 5| lakhs. Tire Rnling 
family IrelongH to the Mafiipavat branch of tire 
Puvar or l^rmtr Eajputs, ITre Eitlem nml 
to yray a tribute of 5,384-«-16 to Seiitdla. Thto 
tribute is now paid by the State to ttre BritWi 
Government. The preiwnt Euler Malmrana 
Slid Jorurwarsinhji Prataywlnhji was lairp on 
24th March 1881 and suceoeded to the |t«dl in 
1896. He te a member of the Cliamlrer of 
PrincoB and onjoya a dyuaitic saluto of 9 guiw. 
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Bewa Kantha Agency.—Inchiding the 

SurHiina State and tlio i)angs. 

This Agency is a suhni’dinato Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency. It is comprisod 
of all the noii-salnte States anti Estates of the 
01(1 Rewti Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
prt'viously in the l^asik Agcn(;y, and the potty 
states known as tlie Dangs, previously in the 
Surat Agen(‘y. 

Ilewa Kantha lutians the district or province 
situated on the Ittinks of the river Kowa or 
Narmada or Naritada. 'Phis river is held in 
high veneration among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay ITt'skleney. 

All the Si.tiies comprised in the Provmce of 
ilewa Kantlui are not on the btinks of Narbada, 
for sointi of the. Northern States, i.e., Kadanas 
and l.ht^ Stai.es in Piindu Mewas are on the banks 
of the Maid river, in fact the llcwa Kantha 
Agene.y (mmpris('s territories watered both by 
tin^ Rewa and Mahi Rivers. 

'rh(^ populatiiou (‘.ouslst.s of the following main 
classc's: Hindus, JahiH, Musalmuns, Animistic 
Hhils, .Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas. 


I Surgana. — ^Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District. 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
which is parcelle(i out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Ivokani. 

The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Earoda Residency in view of the 
fact that the Secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Gujarat States and Resident 
at Earoda is also ex-offleio Political Agent of this 
Agency, consist of : — 

Political Agent, Major C. W. E. Harvey, M.0„ 

I.A. 

Deputy Political Agent. — ^Mr. M. B. Mehta. 

Assistant Political Agent for the Dangs. — ^Mr. 
Ji, 0. Sampson, I,.F.S. 

Many of the States and Estates are smaU and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers. 
The four Chiefs of ICadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambughoda are however, larger and more 
important, the first three named being included 
in the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes, 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY. 


'rids Agency which was formed in conscqucnec 
of the transfer of the Hombay States to the 
direct, control of the (Jovernment of India 
includes the following States : — 

Kolhapur. Mlraj (Honior). 

Janjira. Miraj (Junior). 

Havantvudi. Kurandwad (Senior). 

Mudhol. Kurandwad (Junior). 

SanglL ^ Eamdurg. 

Elior, Aimdli. 

JamkhaniiL Akalkot 

Phalton. Savanur. 

anth. Wadi Estate. 

'rhe above States have been brought into 

S *"*cal relations with the Government of 
through the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for th(( Doooan Htates and Itcsldont at 
JCoIhapur. whoso headquarters are at Kolhapur. 

Age 7 it to the Gowrmr’-Ckneral for the Deccan 
^States and Pesident at Kolhapur .•—Lieutenant. 
Colonel IL Wilberforce-Ecll GJ.E 
Kolhapur Agency.— Kolhapur is a State 
witli an area of 1 ,2l7 square miles and popula- 
tion of 9,S7,137. Subordinate to Komapur 
arc nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important : Viahalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Id^lkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivail, founder of the Maratha poww. The 
prevalence of piracy from the I^lh^ur 
port of Malvan compelled the 
Government to send expeditions against Kol- 
hapur In 1705, and again In 1792, when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 


for the losses which British mereshants had 
sustained since 17S5, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
ho engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowlr 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas 01 talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
property of the State. The present Ri^r is 
It.-Ool. His Highness Maharaja Shn Six Raja- 
ram Shahu Ohhatrapati, G.O.s.l., G-CJ-E, 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns. 

laniira.— This State is situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency. 
The ruling family is said to be descended trom 
an Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmcdnagar at the end of tno 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 


7 
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Maiathas. The l^dtish, on succeeding the Badadur Siirimant Khciu Sawant idim r.ajni 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained Saheh Bhonsic, iUja of Savantvwuli. lUw; 
from interfering in the internal administration is the principal crop of the Btati', and it, is 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan rich in valuable teak. T lie sturdy Marathas 
to race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title 0 of the State are favourife troops for the itidian 
Hi« Highness the Nawah. He has a sanad Army and supply much of the iiamigraut laiiour 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome- in the adjacent British districts, Tim ('ai>ital 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the is Sawantwadi, also calb-d Huudar Wadi, or 
State enjoyed singular independence, there simply Wadi. Tlu' 3laj:i, (‘ujoys a ilMiastu! 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- salute of 9 guns and a pcnnanfuit ioiuil hulufc 
ence whatever in its internal affairs. About of 11 guns. 


that year the maladministration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
justice, became flagrant; those branches of admi- 
nistration wore in consequence taken out of his 
hands and vested temporarily in a Political Agent. 
The last ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, Q.O.I.E., died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son His Highness Sidi Muham- 
inad Khan, born on the7th March 1914. The area 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,366. The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kamia- 
war under the Western India States Agency. 
The State maintains an irregular military force 
of 243. The capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjita being retained by the 
island fort opposite. The Nawah is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the 1st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
guns local on the 1st January 1921. 

Sawantwadi.’-'This State has an area of 
980 square miles and population of 230,689. 
The average revenue is Ks. 6,33,000. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Ooa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscripfiona take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present Euler is Major His Highness Eaje 1 


Mudhol.—Tbt* Htalc lias an an-a of 3flK sqtian* 
miles, a populuiioii of 1)2,8(50 and an animal 
revenue of al>out. ils. 6.(51 .000. 'I’he pivstmt 
Euler is Lieutenant Kaja Sir Malojirao Wnka- 
trao alias Nana Saheh dhorpath', K.r.I.IL 
He was born in 1SH4 and aueemaied to the 
gadi in 1900 wlien hn was a minor. He was 
invested with Killing pow'ers in HKM. Ho 
enjoys a ilynastie salute, of 9 guns uiul is a 
Member of the Chamber of Prlniu's. 

Sangli.—- The State has an area of 1,136 
square miles, a population of 2,.6S. 112 and an 
annual revenue of Us. ir».:;7.O()0, The 
oumier of the family was Harhhnf who rose 
.0 (llstlnet.ion during tht‘ rule of the Peshwns. 
The present Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His 
Ifighness .Raja Sir (’hiiifamaiirav Ithiiadirao 
tlias Aj)pasah(“b patwardhan, K.c.l.k., was 
)orn on tlie IHh Pehrnary isoo and Hneeeeiied 
to till* i/adi in 1001 on tlie deatii of tiis adoptive, 
father Hhundiraj Chintiimanrav Patwardlian. 
His Highness has iieen granted tlie hereditary 
titli* of Raja. He enjoys a dynast le, Kalutu of 
.) guns and a iktsouhI saiute of i 1 guns. 

Bbor.— The State Ues in the VVesleni (Umts 
n wild and inoimHiinons eoimtr>*, it has an 
rt'a of 92.5 square miles, a population of 1,4 l,r»t6 
nd an annual revenue of luioiit Us. (51 laklis, 
I’hc present Ciiief Siirimant Uaglmnalliruo 
Ihankarrao alias KahaHaheb Pant 
laehlv, w'us lK)rn on 20th SeptemiH’r IH7H. 
le Hueceeded to the i/ttdi in H(22, The honour 
if reeeivlug a dyiiastle salutu of 9 guns was 
onferred 011 him In 1927. 


The following are the particulars of the remaining States grouixnl In thin Ageney 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Itevemm, 

Trllnite 
to Brlfinh 
(UnTriiment 





its. 

Its. 

Akalkot 

Shrimant Meherban Vijay* 
sinhrao Vatesiiihrao Kaje 
Kiionsie Jlaj’o Saheh of. 

498 

92,636 

7,13,000 

14,192 

Aiuidh 

Alohorban Bliavanrao Shrini- 
vasruc) alias Balasahcb 
Pant Pratinidlii. 

601 

76,607 

4, 16, 0(H) 

;Ko tritiute. 

ramkhandi . 

Mi'herban Shankarrao Parshu- 
riimrao aliaa Appuaaheb 
Patwardlian. 

624 

1,14,282 

i 8,27,000 

20,841 

rath.. 

ShrimantVijayasiuIi Kuoiurao 
alias Jiabasaheb Hafle. 

980 

91,102 

3,42,000 

11,247 
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Thf‘ followinw are the particulars of the remaining States grouped in this Agency: — contd. 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

1 

’ Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 





Es. 

1 

Bs. 

Hu fund wad 
(Heiiior). 

Mi'horbnn Cluntaman r a o 
lUialcliandmrao alias 

Ba 1 a sail ( * h 1 ‘at vardhan . 

182 

44,251 

2,26,000 

9,019 

Ivuriindwad 

(.IiiuKtr). 

(1) M('hcr))au Ganpatrao 
Madliavrao alias 

Bajmsahoij Patwar- 
illiaii. 






(2) Jirelifirban Trimbakrao 
llariliur alias Aiia- 
saheb Patwardhan. 

110 

39,687 

1.94,000 

No tribute. 

Miruj (Senior): 

jrclu'rhau Sir Gangadharrao 
(Jaiuish alias Balnsahob 
Patwardhan, K.c.i.n. 

342 

93,957 

5,27,000 

12,558 

MIruj 

(Junior). 

M'clKirban Madhavrao TTari- 
linr alias Bahasalioh Pat- 
wiirdhan. 

190 

40,080 

3,23,000 

6,413 

Phultau 

()a])t.ain Mdierltan Malojirao 
Mudhojirao Naik Nimbal- 
liiir. 

397 

58,701 

4,51,000 

9,000 

Eaindurg . . 

MHuTbiiu llamrao Venkat- 
rao alias Eaosaheit Bhave. 

109 

35,401 

36,000 

No tribute. 

Savniiur 

Major Mcluirlian Nawab Ab- 
dul Majidklian Saheb 
Dilair Jung Bahadur. 

70 

20,320 

2,85,000 

Bo. 

Wadi Kstato. 

Mcherl)iui Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dliamio alias DajisaUeb 
Ihvtwardiian Jalmglrdar. 

12 

1,704 

8,000 

Bo. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Coocll Behar.— This State, which at one time 
comprised almoRt the whole of Northern Bengal, 
Assam and a part of Bhutan known as the Buars 
and formed part of the famous kingdom of 
Kamrup, Is a low-lying plain in North Bengal. 
It has an area of 1,31 8 square miles and a popula- 
thm of 5,P0,ae6. On the clemiso of the late 
Euler His Highness Maharaja Jitendra Narayan 
Bhnp Bahadur In Beeemiier 1 922 in England, 
his eldest son Yuvaraja Jagaddipendra Narayan 
(born on December 1 6, 1916) suc^eded to the 
Qttdi at the age of 1. His Highness the 
Maharaja Bhup Bahadur belongs to ttje 
Hahatrtya Yama of Kshatrlya orl^n. His 
Highness the Maharaja Bhup I^hfwlur has three 
Blstors Maharaikumarls Ila Devi (aged 19), 


Ayesha Devi (aged 14) and Menaka Devi (aged 
13) and ono brother Maharajkumar Indra- 
jitendra Narayan (aged 15). Her Highness the 
Maharaui Saiieba is Ecgent of tlic State and the 
administration of the State is conducted by a 
Council of Regency composed of Her Highness 
the Regent, President, Lt.-Col. Iv. A. 
Itvans-Gordon, I.A., Vie.e~Pmidmt, with 
Sj, Jatindra Mohan Son Gupta, B.Tx, Bovenue 
Officer, SJ. Batlndra Nath Guha, B.X.., Civil and 
Sessions Judge, and Hj. Dinoshananda Chakra- 
verty. Civil Surgeon, as members. 

The capital is fJooch Behar, which is reached 
by the Cooch Beiiar Railway, linked to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway System. 
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Tripura.—This State lies to the east of the 
district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles. It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,450. 
The revenuefrom the State is about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemindaries in British India is about 
13 lakhs. The State enjoys a Salute of 33 
guns. The present Huler is Maharaja Manik 3 fa 
Bir Bikram KishoreBcb Barman Bahadur, who 
is a Ksbatiiya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race. He was bora on 19th August 1908 and 
he is entitled to a salute of IS guns. He suc- 
ceeded the late Maharaja Manikya Eirendra 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th August 
1928. The Military prestige of Tripura dates 
back to the fifteenth century and a mythical 
account of the State takes the history to an 
even earlier date. Both as regards its consti- 
tution and its relations with the British Govern- 
ment, the State differs alike from the large 
Native States of India, and from those which 
are classed as tributary. Besides being the 
Euler of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Syliiet. Tide 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, an<l is 
held to form with the State an indivisible Itaj. ■ 


Disputes as to the right of aiicccHsion ha\e 
occurred on tiie occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gadi producing in times gone by di.stnr- 
bances and domcHtic w'ars, and expeming tht; 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, wiio wore always called in as 
auxiliaries by ono or other of the contemling 
parties. Tlic ])riiu‘ipk‘s which govern huccch- 
sion to the State have recerdly, liowever, been 
embodie«l in a mnnd which was drawn up in 
1904. The chief pretiiicts eftlie State are rite, 
cotton, til, tea and forest, produce of various 
kinds, the tmllic being cank'<l chiclJy iiy water. 
'J'he Maharaja rcceiv ed full adininiHtral ive powers 
on 19th August 1927. Ills Highness married 
the sixth daughter ot tlic late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati 3’rasad Singhji Salieb Bahadur, 
K.o.i.E., K.B.K., of Balarampiir (Oiidh; oji the 
K'th January 1929 but on her death in 
November, 1930, married the eldest dauglitcr 
of H. H. Maharaja Alahendra vHlr Yadvemlra 
Singh 3hihadur, K.t'.i.K., Maharaja of i’anriu. 
The State courts are authorised to inlliet capital 
punishment. The capital is .VgiU t ala, 

PotUical rifi'pnt:~-Magiatrate and Collector of 
Tippera 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


Erom the Ist April 1933 the States in Bihar Nayagarh.Nllgiri, ?al-T.ah!im, ?utna. Balrakla., 
and Orissa and in the Central Provinces (with Eaupur, Sonpur, 'I'ahher, anil Hgirla Imve no 
the exception of Makrai) were com])rlsed in the connected or nuthenilo Idhtrtry. They W'('r«i 
newly created Eastern States Agency' and placed first inhabited by altorlglnai raecH who were 
in the political charge of an Agent to the Goveraor, divided Into innunwrablo coiumunal or trihal 
General. groups each under its own (‘iilcf or heanmnn, 

muA of ihfl g+nf^a «irp • .A+bPflrli I Thcsc Carried on Incessant, warfare wiflj tladr 

Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Bastar, Baud,’ 

Bonal, Changbhakar, Chhuiklmdaii, Daspalla, r ) 

"nTipnirflYifli rtnTiffiniT TTitifiAl •‘liiRlmiirr tlrnc tiU ir lull rc.trc*iui^ liy 

Kalahandi/ ITanker, * Eawardlia, Ke(»njlui, tliprnw!*K 

Khairagarh, Nhandpara, Khaxsawan, Korea w 

Maynrbhaj. Nundgaon, Narsinglipur, Nayagarh, ‘if’ 

Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Patna, Baigarh, Eairakho] ‘ 

'Rjl'n'mi’r f^fiTflTKTnTTi KrttlTit! irOHl tliC TlOrtllf C JiTHC 1 OH H 

iimS’ TMcher ^ remained behind to fomul kingdoms iirnl 

snxguja lalcher, iigiria, and Udaipur. dynuBtles. It was thus that Jal BJngh iteeaine 

Mayurhhanj over 3,.'UK» years ago, and 
the total population 71,08,^36. Jlie annual snceeislcd liy his cldeiit son, whiin his 

sccond son selwd Keonjhar. 'J’he Chlefft of 
tribute amounting to Es. S,3 j, 549 to Govern- i)aud and Daspallaare said to hedesmiiJed from 
^ ^ , t. 1 , tlio same stock ; and a ttajput origin Is alns 

claimed hy the KalaB of Athiiialllk, Narsinglipur, 
Talcher and Tigiria. Nayagarh, 
allcgffotl, was foundwl hy a Jlajput from 
^®wah, and a scion of the same fandly was the 
ivno aucostar of the present house of Ktand para. 

Athgarh, Baramba, «d I«»nk«»al 
®'”'® to favourites or distinguished 

ft servants of the Eullag sovereigns of Orfisa. 

TheStateof EanpurisfeliivMto h® the most 
ancient, the list of its Chiefs oovcrlng a pwlod 
I*" TOttWOrtliy that thli 
furnishes the 

Sarf nf n-ul 0^1 Jf 0 +^+^ nc known Instance In wMoh, atnkl many 

sSikSL beW ^'Sv supromucy of the orWnal 

flnohr branch of the .ottlers has remained In taet. The Btakt 

iorahat Eaja s family. icknowledgod the suaeralnty of the paramount 

The States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, lower and were undtr an impll«l obligation 
Baramba, Barid, Boiiai, Daspalla, 3>henkanttl o render assistance In reifstlng Invadom ; 
Gangpur, Hlndol, Kahikhandl, KeonJIiarr, , out in other rcspw't neither the andeat kings 
Khaiidpara, Mayurbhaijj, Narsinglipur, I of Orissa nor their successors, the MchiIiiJs iMwi 
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Maratlias, ever inteifcred with their Intemi. 
administration , Ail the States have annali 
of the dynasties that have ruled over them ; hui 
tlioy are made ui> for the most part of legenc 
and fiction and long genealogical tables ol 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British 
conquest of Orissa from the Maratlias which took 
place in 1803, was iinmediatoly followed by the 
snlnnisBion of ten of the tributary States the 
Ciiiefs of which were tlie first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

T'ho States have formed the “ subject of 
frefiiient legislation of a special character. 
They were taken over from the Marathas in 
1 803 with the rest of Orissa ; but, as they 
liad always boon tributary States 
rather than regular districts of the native 
(Governments, they wore exempted from the 
operation of the general regulation system. 
'Pills was on the ground of expediency only and 
it was held that there was nothing in the nature 
of Jtrltish relations with the proprietors that 
would preclude their being brought under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the British Courts, 
if that should ever bo foTind advisable. In 
188ii it was held that the States did not form 
part of British India and this was afterward 
accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States Is rice. The 
forests in tlKun were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but until 
lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed fho subject 
of frequent legislation of a special character. 

The States of Bastar, Clianghhakar, Chhuikha- 
dan, Jaspur, Kankcr, .Kawardlia, Jfhairagarh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Ilalgarli, Saktl, Sarangarh, 
Surguia and Udaipur are scattered round the 
(Jhhattisgarh Blvlslion In the Central Provinces 
to the diirenmt districts of which the majority 
of them were formerly attaiihed. 

Bastar. — This State is situated In the south- 
east corner of the Central Provineos. In area 
(]8,(K>2 square miles) It is the twelfth largest 
State In India and is very scattered and back- 
ward. A jM)lnt of interest is that Bastar is the 
only State in India of which the Chief Is a Hindu 
lady. 8hc is the last descendant of an ancient 
family of Jnmar Bajputs, which ruled over 
"Warangal until the Mahommedan conquest 
of the Beccan in the 1 4th century A.D. when 
the brnthor of tlm last llaja of warangal fled 
into Jkstar fiml established a kingdom there. 
Krom then till the days of the Maratlias the 
State was virtually Intlopendont, Its inaccessibi- 
lity securing it from all but occasional raids of 
Mahommedan freebooters. The Bhonslas of 
Nagpur imposol a small tribute on Bastar in 
the 18th century, and at various times for delay 
in payment deprived it of the Slhawa tract in 
the Ilalpur dlstriot, and allowed the Baja of 
Jeypore in the adjacent Vlzagapatam Agency 
of Madras to retain possession of the Kompad 
tract, originally pledged to Jeyporo by a Bastar 
llaja for assistimce during family dissensions. 
The dispute between Bastar and Joypore over 
this land led to constant border disturbances, 
and was not finally settled till 1868, when the 
CJoverament of India, while recognising Bastar’s | 
c|aim, finally made the tract over to Jeyporo I 


on the ground of long possession, on condition 
of payment by Jeypore of Es. 3,000 tribute, 
two-thirds of which was remitted from the 
tribute payable by Bastar. The present tribute 
paid by Bastar is Es. 18,000 a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Peudatory State. 
Since then the state has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate convervatism 
of its aboriginal population, which has from 
time to time rebelled. The last rebellion in 1910 
was due to oppression by minor State official 
and dislike of the rigorous forest policy then 
under introduction. After the rebellion the 
Baja had his powers reduced and a series of 
Biwans were appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management 
owing to the minority of Maharani Iraofulla 
Kumari Devi. 

Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Eice 
and mustard are the chief crops. There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams. Most of 
the sal forest is leased for sleeper manufacture. 
There are more than 600 miles of gravel motorable 
road in the State, The capital, Jagdalpur, 
on the Indrawati river is ] 84 miles, by motorable 
road, from Eaipur in the Central Provinces. 

Surguja.— Until 1905 this was included in 
the Chotanagpur States of Bengal. The most 
Important feature is the Mainpat, a magnificent 
table land forming the southern barrier of the 
State. The early history of Surguja is obscure ; 
but according to a local tradition in Palamau 
the present Euling family is said to be descended 
from an Arksel Eaja of Palamau. In 17.58 a 
Maratha army overran the State and compelled 
its Chief to acknowledge himself a tributary of 
the Bhonsla Eaja. At the end of the eighteenth 
century in consequence of the Chief , having 
aided a rebellion in Palamau against the British 
an expedition entered Surguja and though order 
was temporarily restored, disputes again broke 
out between the Chief and his relations, necessita- 
ting British interference. Until 1818 the State 
continued to be the scene of constant lawlessness ; 
but in that year it was ceded to the British 
Government under the provisional agreement 
included with Mudhoji Bhonsla of Nagpur, 
kUd order was soon established. The 
)rlncipal crops are rice and other cereals. 

Agent to the Oovermr-Qeneral : Mr. B. C. 
Gibson, o.i.E., T.o.s. 

Secretary, MneU: Mr. B. G. Wallis, i.O.a. 
AssfUtmt Secretary, RancJii: Mr. G. A. Heron. 
Secretary, TSastern States Agency/ and Political 
Agent, Sanibalpur: Mr. J. Bowstead, M.O., 

o.s. 

Forest. 

Agenry Forest Officer Fastern States Agency, 
\Sambalfur): Mr. F. A. A. Hart, i.P.S. (on 
cave), 

Edumiion : 

Agency Imnector of Schools, {Balfur) : Eai 
labib P. H. Kataria. 

Agency Inspector of Schools, (Sa'mbatpuT)i 
Rfr. H. Misr^. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 

Manipur.— The only State of importance, conferred on lam. He is entiUed to a Hahito 
under the Government of As.sam, Is Manipur of 11 gnn.s. 

which has an area of 8,C20 square miles and The adiniuirttraiion of the State is now enn- 
apopulationof 4,45,606 U 931 Census), of which ducted hy H. 11. the Maharaia, assi.stiid by a 
about 58 percent, are Hindus and 35 per cent. Durbar, which eonslsls of a Oresideiit, who is 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consist? of a j u.suallya momher of the Indian Civil Serviet*, 
great tract of mountainoTTS country, and a valley i his services beinc lent to the State by tlu! 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which [Assam Government titree (trdiaary and three 
is shut in on every side. The State adopted additional memliers, who are all .MauipiiriH. 'I'lic 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
the reign of Patnheibaor Gliarib Hawaz, who various kinds cover the great part of the 
subsequently made several invasions into mount ain ranges. 

Burma. On the Burmese retaliating , Manipur i Khasi States. — These p<>(ty chlefsiiipH, 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British i 2.5 in mimlxT, willt a total an-.a <it about 
in 1762, The Burmese again invaded Manipur I 3,01)0 aqiijirc miles and a jiopubit ion of 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- j l.HO.OOO, arr, inclmlisl unth‘r the tlovernimuit 
elusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared ; of Assam. Most of the .^t.ules liavc treaties 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent ' or engagiunent witli the Hrilidi Cevermneut, 
history was the intervention of the British in : 'I’he tivo largest, are Kbyrim mid .Mylliem and 
1891 to establish the claim of TCuIa Chandra ' t.ho smallest, is Vomdiviai. NGdeh li.is a impula- 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the trcaclicroiw , tion of only 2b'). Mu,f, offhem are ruled by 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton. I a Cliief or Siem. 'I'la* Sieinsliip usually 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawn 1 of I remain', in one iaiuii\. 'i'he .stieeiMiou was 
the esoort which accompanied him. Hroin ISPl ' originally controlled by a small eleetoral Imdy 
to 1907 the State was administered by the ' constituted man the Imuds of certain el.ans but 
Political Agent, during the minority of IT. 11. ' in recent years there iian been a tendeney to 
Chura Ohand Singh. The Eaja was invested ' broadim the elective The constitution Of 

with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed u Klmai State lain always la’un of a wry deiiu*- 
on the gadi in 1908. for his services during fratic eharncier, a Siem exercising biH litlln 
tho War the hereditary title of Maharaja wag ijontrol «)Ver his pcojilo. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States; Bampur, Tchri and Bcnarcg 
are included under this Government; — 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Milos. 

Bonn. ' 3lc venue 
loK ' in lakhs 
lation. jofiiupcoa. 

Kimpur . . ! 

892 

453,607 64 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

1 4,502 

318,482 18 

Benares . . ! 

875 

362,735 22 


Rampur State-— The State of llampur 
was founded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohainma ’ 
IChan Bahadur in the middle of the 18ili century 
and his dominions Included a consWcrublo 
portion of what is now known as llobilkhand. 
Tlic founder belonged to the famous Snyedfi of 
the Bareha clans in the Muzaffamagar district 
and was a statesman of remarkable ability. 
He rendered invaluable services to the Moglml 
Bmperor who recognised him as Jtulcr of Kohii- 
khiind. 

Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and wa.s con.sidembly redtteed in 
size during tiu' reign of his sou Nawab Sayed 
Paizulla IChan Bahadur. 'Hu* Brovimn** oi 
Ilohilkhand had Jiow passed into the hands of 
tim Bast India Company. .N'nwah Sa,\ed 
Baizulla Khan Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the Britisli G(j\'ernm<‘nt f(t whom lie 
always looked nji fur help duriuglhu.se unsettled 


day-, and ho gave tangible proni o| Ids loydfy 
when during tin* waragaind Kranee lie otferril 
all his <•avalry 2.)MH) *.1 rong lot Jie Brifidi (Jovern* 
jjicnt in JMT.sand n-eeKed tin* lollowing iues..ugis 
of f hanks irom liie Ilien Govennirdieneial 

" 'I'iiat ill ids own ii.ini \ well ns tltuf of ilie 
Board, he returned Idui the warmest tliaukH for 
tills iiihianee of ids laltbiui attaelnneut to tiiii 
Coni|»auy and tin* KngliHii .Nation." 

Another opportuidty arose for the ruler of 
Jlumpur t«> eviticie his Hteadtast loyiH^ luul 
devotion to Ihe liuperiui Cause on theomlueak 
i of the Mutiny of 1H.57. His lUghnehs Xiiwah 
I Sir Hayed Vusul All Khan Bwliiuhir oenipied 
j fheiMusnad of Huin|iur in tliose days, Fioin tho 
very start till pe.iee was re •estni dished in the 
eountry, he was lavish in ids evpemlltnre of men 
and money on tlie side o) (lie Brlf isii tiovermiient 
he fought tiielr hutties, saved tlie lives id ninny 
Muroiicaiw whom lie provided with money ami 
other means of cimd'orf and had m«eh 
cstahllshcd his repul at ion as a good mimlnlHtmtor 
that lie was placed in charge of the Momdidmd 
(llstrlct. Those slgiud Hcrvici^s were recounhrd 
by tho Govommont by th« grant of an Blaqa 
hesldea other murks of distinct km. 

Tho reign of His faite lltghnims Nuwali Hir 
Hayed Mohammad Hamid At! Klwn Itahadtir 
I Ht(io(l out unUnu' In many ways. HHinpur 
I made great, st rides In trade iimi commerce and 
I III faet in every walk of life. He took keen 
, interest in Mdticutloruinddk! tiofcordymntrSbtitct 
' handsome lionatlons but made aiimmJ grant# 
lo the various educafiomd institutioni, Hawaii 
no whit btddnd bin co»i|»atrlot In liii loyalty 
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to Mi(' (iovi'rnimsiii,. 'i'hc W;u‘ 

<)1 L'.H4 t'uuiul him m oiroriiif; his 

imrhonal Kcrvidc'S aiid all tha rosoumcK of tho 
Sf.ati* — moil, iiioae.v and maiorlal — to the Jlritish 
(lo\(‘rmu(‘iit.. 'I'lm 1st Itampur Infantry was 
s('at to Kant Africa and n'lairned humd afttw 
iioariy four y<‘ars’ si>rvi(!eaiid wonthefavourahlo 
remarks of hit'll hritish Otiicers, Hi-sides the 
c'ciicnditiire huolvcd in this Ifis ITmlmoss also 
participattsd in lint Schemo of the irospitalshii) 
“ Loyalty” and coiitrihuiod one lalch of rupet's 
Inwards dm cost and upkec]) of it. Llis other 
(tontrilaitions in dm \arioiis funds amounted to 
over half a liikli of ru|Kies and ho also aiibseribed 
Jls. in i Im two War Ijoans. xU the time 

of tint AfifhanWar lOJO the 1. S. Lancers and 
the ImpiM’ial Seiwicc Jnfanl.ry were sent on 
j'arrisou dut y in British Jndia. ' 

'I'lm iireseut llulcr Jfis Hij>:hnoss Nawab 
Sayed Rural All IChan llaliadur succeedcnl his 
ial.her on fiOth Juno lUJh. Itis Jllpihnoss was 
horn on 17th November IDIK) and wiis educated 
at the Itajkuinar (Jollofn', Jtajkot. Ho is an 
enliKhtenod ruler and takes very keen interest 
in till! adniinistratiou of the Htale. 

Since his accession to the masmul , His Piluluiess 
lias introduced reforms in Judicial, Polhm, 
Revenue and Army iJepartiuenls and duriny 
the short period tliat the reins oi the State liave 
been In his Inuids lut has overhauled and roor- 
yanised tlie whole ndnilnista'atlon. ills Hiuhness ^ 
is also yreatly interested in edueution, commerce 
and Indusl.ry and has taken praotieal stejts to 
improve tlimu. 'I’he welfare of Ins sulijccts 
and their advaueeunnit. in every walk oi hie 
is the, clierished desire of Ills Hiylmess. 

llis iliylniess has two sons and two danylitors. 
Till* (‘Idosl, son Salieli/aida Sa^ed Murtaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur is tho Heir Apparent. 

'I'lie pernnuieut salute, of tlm State is 15 uuiis 
and t ho annual iimoine over lU'ty lakhs of rupees. 

Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwai). — This 
State lies entirely in tho Himalayas and con- 
tains a tanyled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty scries of peaks on the 
border of 'L’ihot. Tho sources of the GanRcs 
and tho J'timna aro in it. Tho early history 
to tho State is that of Garhwal District, tlie 
two tracts liaving formerly boon ruled by the 
Hfuno dynasty since 088 A. D. I’raclyumna 
Hliah, tho last Raja of tlie whole territory, was 
killed in batth^ lighting against tho Gurklias ; 
Imt at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
ids son received from the Britisli the present 
Htate of 'iehrl, During the Mutiiiy tho latter 
remh*red vahiablo assistance to Government. 
Ho died In 18.59. 'Phe present Raja is Major 
3.r. H. Hlr Narendra yhah Bahadur, K.c.s.i,, 
wiio is 69tix direct rnaiolinoal descendant from 
the original founder of tho dynasty. Raja Kanak 
Pal. 'I’ho principal products aro rice and 
wheat grown on terruoos on tho hill side.?. The 
Htat© forests arc very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. Tlio Raja has full 
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powers w'ithin the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the soa-levei. 

Agerd to tM Qovemor-Gmeml: The Governor 
of the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — ^The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century it was confiuered 
by Shahab-ud-dln Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century when the powers of Moglial 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Raja Balwant Singh in 1738. Raja 
Mansa Bam died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Smgh became tho virtual ruler. During the 
next 30 years attempts wore unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of tlic Raja and the Port of Ramnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite tho 
Benares City. Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and avas succeeded by his son Chet Singh. 
Ho, Avas expelled by Warren Hastings. Balwant 
Singli’s (laughter’s son Mahip Naxain Singh was 
plae.ed ou the gadi. The latter proved an 
imbee.ile and there was maladministration 
whicli led to an agreement in 1704 by which 
the liujds, held by tlic Raja in his own right 
which Was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from tho rest of tho pro- 
vince. Tho direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
tho Rtija while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within tho Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
In a British district. There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
i’amily Domains of tho Maharaja of Benares. 
On tho Ist of April, 1911, tho major portion 'lif 
these Domains became a 8tate consisting of the 
l)ergauas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangnutr). Tho town of Ramnagar and its 
m'ighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 3 918 and became 
liart of tbe State. 'The Maharaja’s powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, ol whicli the most important are tho 
maintenance, of all rights acquired under laws 
in fore.i! prior to tho transfer, tho reservation to 
Government of tho control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain matters connected 
witli Jixeiae. 

Tlio present ruler is Captain H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, K.O.S.I., who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1931. 
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PUNJAB STATES. 



Bahawalpur. — A. Native State in direct poli- 
tical relationsliip witli the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor -Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Rajputana, Latitude 
27* 41" to 30* 22' 15", Long. 70* 47" to 74* I' 
and bounded on the North-East by the District 
of Ferozepur ; on the East and South by the 
Eajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmere ; on 
the South-West by Sind, on the North-West by 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers. Area, 16,000 
square miles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 60 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab; has however been partly rendered cap- 
aWe of cultivation by the net work of Sutiej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner in tho 
great Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing 
completion. The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a network of canals that are gra- 
dually but surely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Cholistan into a valley of smiling fields 
and rich gardens. It has been estimated that 
the perennial and non-perennial areas to be 
brought under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14*64 and 25*82 lakh acres of land respec- 
tively. Tho ruling family is descended from 
the Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. 
Ran jit Singh was confined to the right bank 
of tho Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 


British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his ludr Ijelng 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the liands of tho British autliorltJeB. 
The present ruler is ltukn-ud-l>aula, Nusrat* 
Jang, Mukhlifi-ud-Daula, Haflz-ul-MuIkh, His 
Highness Major Nawab Sir Hadiq Muhammafi 
Khan Abbasl V, n.o.i.B., k.o.v.o,, K.tM.R., who 
was born In 1904 ami succoeihul in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency whlclj ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness tho Nawal» was 
investwl with full power. His iilghnens Is now 
assisted in the adminiKtration of liis .Sf utn by a 
Prime Minister, izzat Nishan, ImiMl-ul-Mulk, itat 
Rais-ul-Wozra, Klmu Bahiulur, Mr, Kald 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, m.a., U.«.. t’.r.R,, 
K.o.A.o,, no.c.s,, a i*ui>Il(s Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr, C. A. H. Townsend, O.I.K., a Minis- 
ter for J>aw ami Justice, Rafi-us-Hhan, Htlkhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt.-C«d. Maqbooi Hasan Kureishy, 
M.A., liL.B., O.A.O., <?.«{.«,. a Homo Minister, 
Ainin-ul-Mulk, Unulat-id-Omra, Hardar Mo- 
hammad Amir Klian, an Army Minister, 

Major General HaUil>zada Haji Aiohinnmiul 
Dllawar Khan AhlHisl, (i.ii.n., o.A.o., and a 
Minister for Commerce, Dewan Huklia Nand, 

M.A.O. 

The chief crops are wheat, rioe and millet. The 
Lahoro-Karachl branch of the North Wwtorn 
State Railway passes through tht State. The 
State supports an Imperki Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troop*. Tlit 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1718. 

Income from all »our<»s over 70 laklis, lan- 
guages spoken Multan! or WMtent Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

AgaiAiotha €hmmf‘Q$nml, 

The Hon. Sir James Fltapatrick, ».a*, tb.B., 

K.O.I.B., 1.0,8. 

Ch&mba.-~-This State is enciowd on the 
west and north by Kashmir, m the «wt and 
south by the British dhdirlots of Ksmpa syi^ 
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Giirdaspiir, and it Is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranRes. The whole country 
i8 mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series ■ 
ot copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Manit, a Surajbauai Itajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmanr, Charaba was ex- 
tended by Mcru Vanna (68(0 and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered witli, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggrosslon. The State 
first cam© under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of tlie Itavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stands and it was declared Independent of 
Kashmir. The pn'sont chief is H. H. Baja 
Ilam Hingli, wlio was born in 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the inanag(mi(mt of them has now been 
retroc{‘ded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
arc little workid. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
tile Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Xiallway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the llavl, contains a number of Inter- 
esting tornploa, of which that of Lakahmi 
Nfarayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most lamoua. 

Farldkot.— The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar elan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Euling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Kishan Hazarat-i-Kalsard-IIind Brar Bans Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was bom In 1916 and 
succeeded his father In 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a., 
and three members. The State has an area of 
643 square miles witli a population of 164,364 
souls and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. 
The Ruler Is entitled to a salute of 11 guns 
and a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. 
The State Forces consist of State Sappers 
and Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jfind.— Jind Is on© of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 3,24,676 souls and an income of 25 lakhs 
The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1768, when Raja Qajpat mngh, the maternal 
grandfather of Slahamja Ri^It Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phuj, emblished his 


principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Badri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghhir 
Singh, who gave help to the British (Sovemment 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afglian War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranhlr Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to neariv 35 lakbis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals' and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 13 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler . — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad , DauIat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, a.o.i.E., K.o.s.i., etc. 

Kapurthala.-— This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Boab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Boah. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Boab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India ift 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State. The Bari Boab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual Income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler's titles axe Col. H. 
H. Farzaud-I-Bllband Rasikhul-Itikad Baulat- 
I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, o.o.sj. 
(1911), a.0.I.E. (1918), G.B.B. (1927) who Was 
bom on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharafc Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 16 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d*Honneur from the French Govemment In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
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Order of Carlos Srd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of tlio Star of dloumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menolek of Abyssinia. Grand 
Gordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Gordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927 with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
the 'Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the nommander- 
in-Ohief in India and Lady Birdwood, Governor 
of the Punjab and Lady Hailey, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Eharatpur, Bajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawahs of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
Loharu and the Eaja of Kalsia were present, 
besides a very largo and distinguished gathering 
of European and Indian guests. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are EajputSikh, 
and claim descent from liana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the llajput House of 
Jaisalmcr. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
inetallio utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and tlic 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western llailway passes tlirongli 
•part of the State and the Grand 'Prank Hoad 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur Ci^ to Eerozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
w^ich was raised during the Great "War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a largo 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
J'ubilcc of his reign in 1916. The capital Is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various hulld- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

PaBical Office: The Hon’blo Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla.— This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Kabha territories on the west. The Ruler* 

{ Nawahs) of Mto,lerkot)a am of Kurd 


descent who camcoriglnollyfrom the Province of 
“ Sherwan ” and settled in tbo 1 fuvn of “Hherwan” 
north of Persia, and after .settlinir for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni eanie to India and 
settled at Maler, the old eaphal of Gkj 
S tale in 1142. Originally they iadtl positioiis 
of trust under the Lodhi and Mugiial JOiifjorms. 
As the Motdial Empire ix'gan to sitik into 
decay they gradually Ijoeanie imieiumdent . T’lit'y 
wore in constant foudH wifii f ho lU'wiy creatcii 
adjacent Sikh States. After llio victory 
of Laswari, gained by the Britisli oier Sindhia 
in isojiand 1 lie subjugation and llight of iiolkar 
in when the Nawaii of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the lirifndi Government 
succeeded to the power of tiic MalirattaH in the 
districts netween the Sutlej and tlio .lumna. 
Tiie Stale entered into political relations with 
the British Governnicnl. in 1H09. 'I'be pnwnnt 
Ilulcr is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawuh Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadtir, K.o.H.l., K.O.l.i:., 
who wa.s horn in 1 88i and succewied in 19(IH, Hu 
was created llony. Major in the Indian Army 
in Juno Iiil6 and prouiottxl to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cot I on, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajvvain, mclhl, tobu<‘co, 
garlic, onions ami all sorts ot grains. 

The State maintains Suppers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Arlilieiy. 'i'Jio capital i* Mnlflr- 
kotia. The popniutioii of lim town is IJd.Otto. 
Annual revenue uf tim State is about t(i lakiiH. 

Mandi i.s an Indian State in the f’nnjalt 
Political Agi'iicy lying in thu tipper naicheH of 
Bias river which draiUH nearly all its area. 
Its area is square miles and it lies bet ween 
aio~2:i' Noith bat.; and 76“- 22^ East l.ong,; 
ami is honmled on tho east by Kulu; on the 
south hy Huki't and on the north and wuRfc 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerabiu length whieli tirmlly ri-siilted in 
its entering into a treaty witli the llrltisii in 
1846. 

Tlie pri'seat Uuier, <'a|if, fils HiufmeMS Uitja 
Kir Joglndar Ken Haiiudtir, U.f.s.i., n*siuiied 
full iKtwers in Feliiuai.s HeJ.'t. His lllglmesM 
married the only daughter of HIh Hlghue«s the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

Tlio Mandi Hydro- Hleeirie Kehenie was 
formally opantid hy H. K. th‘‘ Vieeroy In MareJj 
till* year. 

The orinolpal crops are rice, maize, wheat 
and TiilUet. Alstut three-fifths of the Ktate are 
oecuniiwl by forests and grazing lands. It I* 
rieli in minerals. The eapital is Mamil, founded 
in 1527, whieh eontains sevi'ral tiunnleji and 
nlaees of interest and 1 .h oiie of tin* eldef niiirta 
for conimoree with Lmihnkh and Yarkand. 

Nabha.— Nahha which a Kiparafc® 

State In 1768 i* <ma of tho 8 Pbulklan 8fcat«i 
“Nabha, Patiala and Jind— ^ind though iwoourl 
In point of population and »v«iu® of tit* i 
fllater States, It claim* iwaiority beliif d«#B*nd«d 
from the eldest branch. It wnslfbi of two 
distinct paxta, the main portion oompditog 
12 separate pleoes of territory scattered among 
the other Ihinjah States and Dlutrlotn* form* 
tlie City of Nabha and the Nlwiwnl# of Phiil 
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and Amluh ; llie soviond iiortion forms lh<* 
jS/izmfuit of Ifawal m tlic oxtrome south-east 
of till* idmjaJ) on hordor of llajputaiia; 
this JNizamad of ifawal was snhsixiiiontly added 
to its terntoiy as a n'ward from the Jiritlsh 
<JioV(jruni('iit Jor tfin loyalty of tlio Itulers of 
Nabha. 'rhe St-at.o now (iovrrs an area of about 
1 ,1)0(1 stniaro null's and has a population of 
about Ji lakh'U TlmHt atr mainiains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as t.lic Nabha Akal 
Infantry under tlui Indian States Porecs Scheme 
consisting: of ‘tsti. For tin* ]>resi‘rva1.ion of the 
jx'aco there is also a Folicc torca consisting of 
about. 400 men. 

The State, is traversed by the main and 3 
luaneli Iuioh of idii' N. Vf. K-ailway and 
tile Jb. II. A C. I. crosso,'. tdie Niznmtii of Bawat. 

A portion ot tlui State is irrigated l»y 
tiho Sirhind Ctanal. 'i’he crops of tlie State are 
gram, ]iulses, bajra, sugarcaiu', cott.on, wlieut 
and liarlcy, t o facilitate trade tlii^ Durbar has 
opeiu'd grain markets and Hanks near tlie 
])rin(dpal railway station within the State 
turrit, ury. 'riui chief industries ot the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and {/uUi, e.tc. Tbere an', some ginning 
factorh'H and a cotton st,eam press in the State 
wliieh arc working snceessfully. In T.)23 an 
inquiry was lu'ld into certain matters in disput(^ 
between the Patiala and the I'fabha Duriiars 
which showed that the Maliha Police had fabri* 
cati'd cases against persons connected with the 
Ihitiala State with tiie oliject of injuring them 
tliroiigh the Patiala Durhar. As a result, the 
Maliaraja lUpudamau Singh, who was born in 
18H1J and succeeded his father in loll entered 
Into an agreement with the Government of 
India wliorcby he voluntarily separated himself 
from tlie admlnistrnfiou and tlie control of the 
State was accjordlngly assumed hy the Govern- 
ment of India, In consoqucnco of repeated 
brtsaehcs of the ugreinncut l)y the Maharaja, 
ho was in I’tdiruary 11)28 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, llis Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining 1o tlu! itulcr of the State, 
and his eldest son, X'artab Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. 

Patlala.'—This Is the l.'irgest of the Plud- 
kian HUtes, and the jiremier Ht,nte in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scatten-d and intcirspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States atid Brltlsli districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Blmla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwat 
Btatcfi. Area 6,5)32 square miles, l^opulation 
16,26,620. Gross iucoino Es. one crore and 
forty lakUa. Its hlsiory as a separate State 
begins in 1762. The iiresent Euler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-I-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishla Manaur-iii-Zaman Ainir-nl-Umra Malia* 
raja Dhiraj Itej Eajoshwar, SrlMabaraja-i-Jtajgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohlndcr Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Eul Bliushan, Q.o.s.i., 
G.O.i.K,, a. 0 .v. 0 ,,a.B.l., A.B.O., was born in 185)1, 
succeeded in 1800, and assumod the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja JDhiraJ enjoys at present 
personalsaJluteof 19 guns and ho and his suc- 
cessors til© distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Naaw to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity* The principal crops are grain, 
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barley, wlieat, sugar-cane, rapesced, cotton and 
tobacco. A gi-eat part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Ca,nal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Piujatir, Suiiam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, NarnauJ, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — ^from Eajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Eupar — ^liave been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
llailway, the B. I. Eailway, the B. B. & C. I. 
Eailway and the J. B. Eailway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
Slate- The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809 A.D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha 
War of 1819, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirali and N. W. F. campaign of 1897, 
On the outiircalc of the European War His 
Higlme.s,s placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
limperor and olfered his personal services. The 
ciilire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
•service throughout the period of the War and 
•sf'rvcd on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mftsopotamina and l^'ilcstinc, winning numerous 
lUst.inelionH. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to funiislung nearly 28,000 
re(!rnits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material. Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His 
JlighnesB served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Ofljcor Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw actiyo 
service towards Jvohat and Quetta fronts. Ibr 
his services on the N. W. Frontier His Highness 
was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His ESxcellency 
tlie Viceroy to represent the Jluling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Gabinijt in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the diiferont and principal fronts in Belgium, 
Xi’rance, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and G ovemments:— (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (6) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, Prance, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Roumanla and 
(J) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
Greece (1926). 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
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Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-30. 
In 1930, His Highness led the Princes' delegation 
to the Round Table Conference. He was again 
elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in 

Sirmur (Hahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State ■was able to 
repulse the Gurklia invasion, but the Gurkhas 
wore invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 


a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Prince is H. 11. Maharaja llajeinlra Pra- 
kash who was born in j OR laini succeechid lu I9ii. 
The main agrlcullural I'natuFc ■oftl]u*'SFa'te. is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which protiuccs wiioat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. 'I’iui Btate 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1H(»7 hut, being 
unable to compete with tin' iinjiorted iron, 
is now used for tlie mamifacturtt of sugar- 
cane crusiiing mills. Hie Mtah* supports a 
Corps of SapjKirs and Miiu'rs wliicli served 
in the Great War. It was capturi*<l witij 
General Townshend's force at Knt-al-Amara 
but the Corps was rocotistitutcd anti sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and tlie 
Harenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
X^ong in the Myitkyina District and the two 
nain divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty States respectively which are 
under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

•Hsawnghsup with an area of 629 square 
miles and a population of 7,289 lies between the 
q4th and 26th parallels of latitude and on the 
\95th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of Manipur. 

Singaling BDkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
-6th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 6,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N'Mal 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,166 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,167 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmlni- 
sterod Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the l9th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 90th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
ox Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 


The population (umBihts chhdly of Shanswho 
belong to tlie Shan gnmp (»f the Tal rhirmijo 
family; the rt'inalnder belong chh’fly to the 
Wa-palauag and Mon IChmer gronpM *of rnccH 
of the Austro-Asiutle brand of the Auntrio 
family, or to tin* Karen family which Hlr ({corge 
Grievson now proposi's to neparate from the 
Toi Chinese family. There an; also a rmitjber 
of JKnehins and othera of tlio 'I'lbettj Burman 
family. The Shans tlmuiKclves sluwlt} off liutKir- 
ceptihly into a markedly Chinese rare on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are tl»o 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow iowlying valleys tho 
heat ill aiirarner Is excessive. Klsewin're the 
summer shade tctmiK*rat«m is nsitally m to 
95 Fahr. In winter frost is seven'* on the 
paddy plains and op<'n downs hut the teraiwra- 
ture on the iillls Is mom oquahle. Tin* rainfall 
yarlGH from 60 to iOO Inciu'S in different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States aro 
rice, pulses, buckwheat, cotton, seasa- 

mum, groundnuts, oranges and plnoapplw. 

Land Is held chie0y on communal teniiro hut 
unocco pil’d land is easily obtainable on leaiii 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaas* of 
the States are suitable for cattle, ponv and 
mule breeding and in tho Northern ’States 
Chinese settlers appear to havo found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral retotiroos of the State* »r» still 
unexplored. The Burma Oorporatlon have a 
concessio^n for silver, copper, liiMi and line In 
the Noiihern States which they claim to h« the 
richest In the world. TheMawion amain the 
Southern States is alw rich In lead. Lignite 
^d iron ore of a low grade aw found in many 
places, 

lAshlo, the headquarters of the NmrUwm Stian 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaunf-fJiaWto 
Branch of tho Burma Ratlw»yi(i78 milti) and 
is also connected with Mandalay by a oart road 
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The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 40 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine with the Burma Eailways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch lino Thazi to Heho 
(87 rnilos) which has recently been extended 
to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Ivengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 

Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148, 7.11 is the riche.st State 
with a gross revenue of Bs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtiing, Hsipaw and 
Yawngbwo and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mlt Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the la w to bo administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
BO far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
an<i good conscience and not opposed to the 
law In force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
oflicers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such ofilcers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
tlie Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifloations which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lioutenant- 
Qovornor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise tho depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from tho Provincial Funds. Under thissoheme 
no Interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own oflfialals and control their own 
Bubjects under tho advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 


Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the Sta^s and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of eflficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pays a fixed proportion of its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northelm Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are eat-officic 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, Q.o.i.B.jK.o.s.i. ,1.0.8., in March 1923. 


Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 68,761. 
It lies on tho south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles aud a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
li lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nomShally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
bo the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and j oin the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
bo in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by tbe timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 
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The Indian States — Jammu and Kashmir. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32® and 37® 
N. and 78® and 80® E, It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into three areas : the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the Biver Indus and 
ite tributaries; the middle, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga Rivers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of hills. 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panchal. 
The area of the State is 84,258 square miles. 
Beginning in the south where the .ureat plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains ** Where three 
Empires Meet.” 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Horthern 
India, mz., the upper roaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 

History. — ^Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1686 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the Capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu- 
hammadans who first penetrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth century. In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam. Jehangir did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi, Thereafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res- 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Ranj it Singh . The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans, The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Pamily of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Eanjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguiBhed 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1820. itte held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for hia services in re-establishing 
peace. His son, His Highness Maharaja Banbir 
hiliigh ji, O.O.S.I., a model Hindu and one 

c>f the staunchest allies of the British Govern- 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885, Ho did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
I'rutap Singhji, G.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., o.b.k., who 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 


by His Highness the present Maharaja Shri 
Harisinghji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform ciFcctod in the 
during the reign of the late Malianija was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally csirricd out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time. 

Administration,— Eor .some years afU'r the 
accession to tiie f/adi of the late Maluiruja, the 
administration of tlie State was coridueteil by 
a Council over which tlio Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was atoli.shed and Ihf 
administration of tluj State was t.heiK’tdVirw.ard 
carried on by Ilis Higliness the Mah.araja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a munher of 
Ministers in charge of different porlfolio.s. 
This system continued until the 24tli January 
1922 when an E.xecufcive Council was inaugurat- 
ed. Very recently, certain modlflcatlona h.ave 
been introduceii in the Constitution .as a r(‘sult 
of which the contact of His HiglincHS witij tlm 
administration of the State has become more 
direct and intimate. 

Tlie British Resident has his headtinarters 
at Srinagar and Hialkot and there is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at digit. A Britlnli Offlrer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supcrvlHion of the 
Central Asian Trade wiili Irulia which passes 
through Kashmir. 

In the Dogras tlm State has sphnulid material 
for the Army wldch consists of 7,79M trtiops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras servo in the 
Indian Army. 

Finance.— The financial position of the .%atn 
is strong. The total revenue induding jagirs, is 
about lls. 2,70,00,000 ; the chief sotirces ladng 
land, forests, customs and oxdse and 8ork5Ulture. 
There is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — The population 
Is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The principal food crops are rice, muixo and 
wheat. Oikeod is also an important crop, liar- 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacsco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown. Ibuirs and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities. The Htate formtii 
are extensive and vaiuable, The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
fir. The most valuable forests occur in Kl»ht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Ikqai. A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State Is being con- 
ducted under an expert. The mmt noteworthy 
of the rainerais are bauxite, coal, fuller** earth, 
kaolino. slate, sine, copper and talc. Gold it 
found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines In Skardu and iewi in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srlnaptr It the largest 
of its kind in the world. Mannfacturn of iltk 
is a very ancient Industry in Kashmir. Zaln-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 ts said ^ 
have imported silk weavers from JCharasan and 
settled them here. Woohen doth, shawls, 
papIor-mAcht^ and wood carving of the Btale 
are world-famous. The State participated in 
the British Empire Exhibition of lti4. The 
Kashmir Court was styled ‘*Th© Gem of The 
Smaller Courts’* and attraded maay vliltOTf. 
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Communications. — Great efforts have been 
niafle and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State, 
The Jliolum Valley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 

The Banilial Cart Poad, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Bailway system at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 

Beads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal viliago 
communications have also been much improved. 

The Jammu-Sucheigarh Bailway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Slalkot branch line of the North 
Western Bailway system, is the only Bailway in 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

Public Works. — ^In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the Biver 
Jholum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
Biver Jliclura by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It Is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) by his 
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engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhclum Biver at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907. 

Education. — Of the total population of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
established during the year. 

Reforms. — The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and 18 for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Belief Begulation 
meant to cope with the problem ot rural 
indebtedness. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, witli the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Boport on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919. The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
to year. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their rights and 
privUeges generally and their position in imperial 
affairs. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.B. H. tlie Duke of Connaught on Sth Februa- 
ry 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who arc the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence o#t of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1029, the proceedings of the Ohamher 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to tlie 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to tlio clrcumHt.ancffi ofeaeli 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently duo to exchanges of icjrritory or 
settiement of claims between the Governments, but is ehieily in lieu of former oi)iigationH to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following tabic. The relations of tins States to one 
anotner in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpnsit to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the Stati's oi Iv at hia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior clairaa tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India : — 


£ 

215, (;«7 
15,«4H 

( 5 , 551:1 

15,170 

7,0(17 

10,75:1 

9.142 

2,2H() 


Tribute from Jaipur 

Kotah 

Udaipur 

Jodhpur 

Bundi . . . . 

Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Brinpura Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy .. 

„ of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingtujt 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

Central Provinces and Berar. 


Tribute from various States 

15,090 

Tributes from Shan States 

Burma. 

2H,r»24 

„ „ other States 
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Tribute from Manipur 

Assam. 


„ „ Bambrai 


7 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 

Bengal. 

4,514 

Tribute from Benares 

United Provinces. 

14,000 

Tribute from Mandl , , 

Punjab, 

0,067 

„ „ other States 


3,OH6 

Tribute from Travancoro 

Madras. 

58,223 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

2:i3,833 

»» »» 1* ,» 

Cochin 

18,88:1 


Travancore . . 

888 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

Bombay. 

81,129 


„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

»» » Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Gauntry 

Tribute from Catch 


2,825 

25/109 

6,705 

6,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Boibsr of 1911 that there wtmld la lufcuie b« no 
Kwsarana payments on successions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 

Portugal and France both hold small terri- Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
torial possessions in the Indian I’cninsuia. to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
The Portuguese possessions in India, all of of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simhor, 
whicli arc situated within the limits of Bombay on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
tlic lArabiau Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman what is called the State of India, 
with the small territory called Pragana-Kagar- 

GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
t.ricts of Belgaura and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the VeVias Con^is- 
tan, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
nelglxhouring municipalities of Salsetto, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the 
Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepom, Canacona, Safari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country ia hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the eabo, or capo, which forms the 
extremity of the Island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
gao port was in 1926 about Bs. 440 lakhs. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 631,952 at 
the census of 1921, This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent, since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charades and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
oflacial language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Moeambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Chrisrians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas axe as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
Bufidcient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of ooooanut palms is deemed most important, 
firom the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quiatas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the teiTitory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was sj^cially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Us, 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Es. 40 lalriis. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to bo found 
all over the world. Pew manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta llailway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Eock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
61 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway adml- 
ni^ration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port Is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments hut since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs- 

. The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
texes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morais, who is po- 
pularly known as the ‘Governor of Taxes.'* 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There Is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a lialf which 
lias been ear-marked for promoting the Indus- j 
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trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high inchierice of taxa- 
tion, oven higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Es. H-8 jier capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, hut there is a special ton per cent tex 
on all incomes derived in the shape of Inierest 
on loans. Thistex is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India, The chief sources of revenue are tlie 
land tax. Excise and the customs, 'i’here is a 
special tax on emigrants wliieli yields to the 
.State about Es. 60,000 J’lie country being 
economically backuaml, the taxes give very 
little indicjition of its pro(Uu;tive (lapaeity or of its 
annual wealth. Tiie national W(‘alth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

TIic t.ariff schedule is luiscd on tlie. three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and pnderentlal. 
There is a limited free list on whleli books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariif 
ranges from 10 to 30 per amt. according to the 
nature of the commodities, i>ut the duth's in 
several cases are specillc, not nd vahnni. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, ami 
specially to the poorer classes of conHUnn'rs. 
The preferential tjirllf applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the, Portuguese Polonies. 
Very recently the principle <jf protection has 
been extended to tlie export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, coinpndicniis Panjlni ami Elhaudar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cafsi uivid- 
ing the Agiiada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly sIoim'h tiowu to tlio edge of 
the Aguada. It was sclech'd as the rcHldcnoo 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1769, and In 1848 
it was raised to its pn-wnt rank as the capital 
of I'ortugucso India. 'I’he apjH'arance of the 
city, with Its row of public hulldlngs and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from tlio water 
Is very picturesque and this linpn'sslon is not 
belied by a closer Inspection of ite jn*at ami 
waciouB roads, bordered by decent, tidy iiouscs. 
The most imposing public strocttircs arc the 
barracks, an Immense qtiadrattguliir building 
the eastern wing of which acoommmlatCK the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other notiwable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various ehurchon, the vice- 
regal palaci% the High Court and so on. The 

X re in the lower part of the town is adorned 
a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

Hlutory. 

Goa was captured for th® Fortugtiew by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque la 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified tha place and establtihrf 
Portuguese rale on a firm bails, from this 
time Goa rapidly rc»e In Impoitimoe imd be- 
came the metaropolis of Fortuiueie power to 
the East. There was comtant fiiditlog with 
the armies of the Bljapur kingdom, but stbe 
Portuguese held their own and gained the wr- 
rounding territory now known atlbe Veipas 
Jonquistas, 
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Tile subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
stiow that the Goa of those days presented a 
8('.cnc of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial mafinillcence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immcnce Em- 
pire in tlie four Contincuts. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemi»oraries, liuwevor, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on coiKiuost by the sword and military force 
and they laliourcd to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital arc called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East aud though the 
Marquis of Poinbal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, liis subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring lighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquislas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal ^vith the 
troiiblo and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in l895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with tlio last outbreak, which 
■was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
la no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy •omplete equality with the natives of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
■Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Area, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the adminis^-.ration of Portuguese India 
under au Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since ist July 1919. This Ohartcr, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Diu. The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working : Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Bailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conselho 
do Oovemo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor- General, ex-officio President, of 
four oflSicials (Attorney- General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conquistas^ 
one the Novas Gonquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor- General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Ofl3icer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial AssooiationB of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations ef Land- 
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owners and Farmers of the District ; and one 
member advocates elected by the I.egislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Ofllcer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 4=0 highest tax payers of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious administrative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts. It is named Tribunal Adminis- 
raiiw Fiscal e de Contas and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an official 
elected by the Govemor-Generars Council. 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 


come up for decision and discussion tlie Director 
of Finances also sits on this I’ribimal. 

Under the presidency of th(' Oovt'rnor-General 
the following bodies are also working:-- 

Technical Council of Public Works . — Its mem- 
bers arc all engineers on permanent dut.y in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Siscretary l)tiing a clerk of t.ho 
Public Works Departnienf. al>pomted i)y tin* 
Director of Pulilic W^'orka. 

Council of Public Iiutruction , — This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical Colk'gc, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of I’rimary 
Schools, and four nominated memberfi. 

There is one High Court in the State of TiuIIub 
with five Judges and nno Attorney-General ; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Marnn;;i, 
BichoUm, Quept-ra e Daimlo ; and MunieiiMiI 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Pondii, Diu and Nagar-Avch. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugko is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in lat. 15® 25 'N. and Long. 
73® 47' E., about 226 miles south of Bombay 
and ei' miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormug/io is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole arsa 
served by the M. <fc S. M. By. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugho is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag Is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

©Mormugao Harbour Is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway whi(ffi 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are snlppd direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports, every fadllty 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 6,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 660 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. Ihe 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being grants 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Fresh water can be 
obtained at a low cost. 


The Bombay Steam Kavigathm Company's 
(Shepherd) stcamerfi itekween iJorniaiy jiiul Man- 
galore call at Mormug.io twin» a week. The Jiri* 
tlsh India Steam Navigation Company’s Htraincrs 
between Bombay and Africa call at Morintig.io 
at least once a month. The Kilerman St rlok Line 
maintains a regular service from JJvcriHM*! 
to Mormugao railing ocnialonally at Lisbon, 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Klngtioni to stations on tho 
M. & S. M. Railway under tho ‘*(U>mliined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of I^itllng.” Tlmro 
are several stevedoring Anns, tho maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed l)y Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. iJowis for Brltbli India 
pass through Goa withotit any cliargo lieing 
collected by Portuguese Governninnt. BrItMj 
Customs duty payable at Castic-Rock can im 
paid by tho Railway Company and collctied 
at destination. Goods from stations m tine 
M. <fe S. M. By. System to Mormi?g.io or 
vice-versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc., for unloading In the stream c»n 
be had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting tho econoralcal, 
commercial and industrial development or 
Mormugao, a special Department under tho 
designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ’* with its head office at Vatco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has binn 
created and the Local Government have Intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for re^dentlal and Industrial prpomi In the 
whole area, cor^rising about lOO acnii, nttar 
the Harbour. There are over 2,(XKi piota, 
eadi measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0*BS6l square metre), 
available for residentlaJ quarters, gmntixl on 

S rmanent lease on each jmyment of 2 aaniMi 
Be. 1-8 per square metre, awordtog to totir 
situation, in addition to an annual pajnment 
of 4 pies per square metre as leaie4oM rent. 
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Within about 00 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
bo more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being req[uired 
to bo submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the leasee, and the 
period within which building is to be completed 
18 2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as "Free Zone". Within this “Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as : 

(7) For Estailishment of Factories or Indut^ 
trial Conccrns.—All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 


of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the " Free Zone.'* 

(II) For Establishment of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods, Bonded 
Warehouses, etc., etc. — All goods imported by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

(III) Exemption of Government Taxes. — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the " Free Zone ’* are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India and 

! resented at the office of the Mormugao 
mprovement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc., required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time an possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two pot- are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
territory and bisected by the B. B. <fe 0. 1. Bail- teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 extent of land covered by each kind of 

square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- timber has not been determined. Before the 

latlon (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- decline of Portuguese power in the Bast, Daman 
tians. The number of houses is according to the carried on an extensive commerce especially 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) it was noted for its dyeing and weaving, 

of 81,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. The territory forms for administrative pur- 

Xhe number of houses is 6,069. The town of poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- Governor invested with both civil and military 
guese in 1668, when they made it one of their functions, subordinate to the Governor- General 
permanent establishments in India. They of Goa. The judicial department is ad];gini8- 
cottverted the mosque into a church and have tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
since built eight other places of worship. The posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
native Ohrisraans adopt the European cos- and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves part of the soil is the property of the Qovem- 
after the present European fashion, and others ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. whether alienated or the property of the State. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the forests, excise and customs duties, 

DIU. 


Diu is an Island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of tho Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of tlsroo portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and tho fortress of Slmbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the groat advantages which its posi- 
tion oilers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period vrith a desire to obtain possession 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Din, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
■ the island, according to the census 
1921, Is 13,844, of whom 228 were 
Christians. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The Trench posscsslona in India comprise five 
Kettlemonta, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population ou the 26th Feb. 1U31 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1003. It was 
undertaken by private mercliants at llouon, but 
It failed, as also did several similar attempt s 
which followed. In 1042 Cardinal iliehelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d'Orieut, but its 
efforts mot with no success. Colbert reconst i- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1064 , 
granting exemption from taxes and amoFiopoly 
of the I ndian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to estaldish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Oarou, founded in IOCS the 
Oomptoir, or agmicy, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuiiod for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincoinalee in Coyiori 
from the Dutch. Tlie Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trlncomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. Ee W'as, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trineomaleo and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small villag(‘, 
whleh he purchased in 1683 from the Kaja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trad<> 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Jftyswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foun&tion was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Eyswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under bis able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Dellii Emperor; Mah^, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtain(*d in 1725-6, under 
the govemnu'nt of M. lonoir ; ICarikal, on tho 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of In 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administration-In- 
chief of tile French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
cherry. The olBce is at present held by Monsieur 
George Bourret ( Francois- Adrien), He is aasisted 


by a Chief Juki ice and by .nevernl “ rhef, de 
Service ” in t.iu; dUferent adiniiii-lrat Ive th fiarl- 
ments. Jii 1879 local council'! untl a cuuneil- 
geiieral were c.itaidiKlied, file nieiuheiK being 
ciioKcn J>y a i-.ort of nnaerKjil Hulfragi' wiiiiin (ise 
French teiri tones. Hi-vi'nlceu Muiiu'i{»aiit les, or 
Conununal Doaids, wen* ereeted in 1 997, namely, 
Pondicherry, .4ri;tn(’ouiiara, Mndeliariielli, 
Oulgan't, Villenoitr. Tiroubmivane, Galmiir and 
Nettupacii'ii, for Ihe entabli-iimeiit. ol i’tmdi- 
cherry : Kariluil, .Nerav y, Nedoiniemhiu, Tiiii- 
nalar, Grande Aid*'*', Cotelmiy, lorlliee tjibiish- 
iiamt of Karikal, and also riiamlernagore, Mala'' 
and Vaiiaon. On munici|»al lioards naliveH are 
entitled to a itroportion of the seiiM. ('nil 
and criminal courts, courts of first In.danee 
and a court of appeal ccnupoHi* the judieiul 
machinery, Tlie army and cHtulJHimentH 
connected Witii the Governor ami his staff 
at PondiclnuTy, and those of admin islratitis 
at Cliandernagnre, yainion, Maiie and Karikal, 
toecther with otiicr headquarters eiiarges 
neccHSarily engrosH a larg<! i»roporlion of 
the revenue. All tin! state and dignity ot 
an iniieiR'iident Governineiit, wilii tmir de- 
pendent ones, have to Ite mfuntuinnl. 'l'hin 
is eirected iiy rigid economy, and the 
prestige of tho French (iovertirrient, is worthily 
inahffaiued in tin! Minst.. I’oniliclnTry is also 
the scene of considerable religiotis i«iin{i ntui 
missionary activity. It forms (he seat *d an 
.Archbishop, witli a laxly of priests for ail 
French India; and of the MisHloim I'llrjuigercs, 
the succ<‘Hsois ot the .MHsion dti ('uruatlcfmimled 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the diief field <d 
this mission lies outside tin* Freneh Hetfleinenis, 
a largo proi>ortkin of its (hridijuis are Hrdlhh 
subjects and many <if tlie (ihiirehes are In British 
territory. Tin* British ruf»ee is the <mlimiry 
tender within French territories. A ills' of rail- 
way running via V’lllenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupurain on tlie Boiith Imliaii Itailway. main- 
tains coinmimicatloa with Matiras and tin* rest 
of Britlaii India, and Karikal is linked to tho 
same railway by tho lirandi from Pefalnm. A 
Chamber of Commerce oonsisting <d Ilf teen 
mftmla*r8, nine of them Euroiteans or lawsorw 
of Europtmndeaoent, was reorgan iswi iiy ailetsnsc 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, PoMiiicherrv, 
is a very handsome town, and prwsentu, especially 
from tho aoa, a striking apiK'araiico of French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade, 

The Settlomenti arc rcpn'scnh'd in Par- 
liament at Paris bv one ii'nator and one 
deputy. The Senator Is Mons. iRsinolgrilc. The 
Deputy is Mons, Plorro Dtipuy, There were in 
1932 69 primary soiiooli and li cadirgt's 
all maintained by the Government, 'with 368 
teachers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1932) II*. £,694,919. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, awl 
ragl. There arc at Pondicherry 3 cotton mill*, 
and at ClJandcraagcre i lutt mill. The 
cotton mills have, in all I, '§91 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 pwioni, 
There arc also at work mw oil fiMrtary and a ft w 
oil presses for groundnuts, aadoM lee fwtwry* 
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Tlic chief exports from Pondicherry arc oil 3sed8. visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
At the ports of Pond iclicrry, Karikal, and Mahd between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
in I Oiil the imporis a.moiint,otUofrs. 1)6,215.000 with the Messagerics Maritimes. The figures 
and the exports to frs. 173,095,000. At these contained in this paragraph are the 1 atest avail- 
tlirco ports in 1931,271 vessels entered and able and are corrected up to December 
cleared ; tonnage 81,333 T. Pondicherry is 1931. 

PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quaiters ol their Governor. It is situated on 
tho Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by tho Villnpiiram-Pondi- 
clmrry branch of the South Indian Hallway. 
The area of tho Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its^population in the 26th Feb. 1931 was 
183,555. It consists of the eiglit communes of 
l'on<ii cherry. Tho Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch hut 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
und('r, Admiral Boscawon in 174S was unsuc- 
ceaaful. The second, under Eyu'e Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of tho place, which was 
restored in 1705. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Miinro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
'I’reaty of Vcirsailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by CJolonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

Tho Settlement comprises a number of 
isolati'd pieces of txirritory which aro cut off 
from th<5 main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on tho soa. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is conapact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead clown to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
tho landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is eonducted 
by the usual masiUa boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ohandornagore is situated on tho bank of the 
Hooghlv, a short distance below Ohimura. 
Population (in the 26th Fob. 1931) 27,262. 
T’he town was jwrmanontly occupied by tho 
French in 1688, though previously it had been 
temporarllv occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to tho French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagorc has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
llailway is Just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public ^sli- 
tution Is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
under tho direct control of the French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
tho Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 63 square miles, 
lb is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to tho Governor at I^oiidicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 It was 93,055; in 1891, 76,526 ; in 1901, 
64,603 ; in 1923, 57,023; in 1924, 56,922; 
and in 1931, 57,914; but tho density 

is still very higii, being 1,063 persons 
per «w|uare mile. Kumbakonam is the only 
taluk In Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes — ^namely, 
Karikal, la Grande Aldee, Nedtmgadu, Cot-’ 
ch6ry,Neravy and Tirnoular— 'possesses a mayor 
and «#uncil. The members are all elected by 


univeisa,! suffrage, but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north hank of the river Axasalar, about 
li miles from its month. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
" to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
,ilway. Karikal finally came intc French, 
lession on the settlement after 1815. 
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By those who take a long view of politics In 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — ^the local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grov in importance, until 
it wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generalisations, that the local issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. — The local problem, 
In its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world. The thin 
valleys in these Immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difidcult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting 
power ■)£ the country. Like mountaineers in aU 
parts of the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. Wo may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1746 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade's road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
littl© realised, hut if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Keil Munro, 
“The New Load, ’’ he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing Into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman sot his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
pneral tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan , 


in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced In tiiat generic 
term. So far as this section of tiie frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro. 
blera exists, save the need for an eoononiical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan. — Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of tlie fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That has, for three quartiTs 
of a century, been tlie scene of ahnost ceasi'lcss 
military operations, which have constltiiti'd a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding tlic 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in tlie 
existence of two schools of thought. Once tiio 
frontier with Afghanistan had been dellrnltiHi, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occuiui- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, wddeh 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, w’ore fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North. Instead of the differing trilwa, wo 
should, they argued, have to meet tho Afghan on 
our border line. If Afglianlstan w(«ro a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would ho a matter of 
little account. But even umler tho Iron ruin 
of Abdurraliainan Khan, tho Amir's writ nin luit 
lightly in tho southern confines of Ids kingdom . 
Under his successor, Hablinillah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and auccessful, It ran 
still less firmly. Tho Amir was unahli! to control 
the organisation of tho trilial gathering* which 
involved us in tiie Zakka Kliel and Molmiand 
expeditions during tho Indian soeretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, I^rd Morley. Nor did it 
enable HabibuIIah to deal effw.tively with a 
rising against his own Governor In Klioitt. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transTOrt 
difficulties when they wore moved against 
the rebellious Khoetwalis, and tho Arnlr had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, It was said, occupation up to what is 
callod the imrand Line because It Is tho lino 
demarcated by the ITontler Oomralaston in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand ms the BrftWh 
Plenipotentiary, would simply moan tliat in 
time of trouble wo i^ould nave to deal witli 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcUablo trltesiiwn along 
our difficult lino of communication*. There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
wore of the fixed belief that even If the for- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint. It would Involve charges over an in* 
definite period greater than the Indian financet 
would bear. Moreover on this section of Iht 
Frontier, tho position was complicated by the 
expansion of Hussiain Central Asia. Tho fsMlesI 
passes, and tho passes down which for otnturtei 
from the time of Alexander the Great inwMiors 
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have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the invests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier: and the 
Close Border School, which would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
WO preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither wc nor the Afghan Government exorcised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled It. How it was 
often asked why wo did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemaniae ” the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. Tlic tribal Chiefs, or maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, In time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than tlie voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
ifor its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Vloeroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strongopposltlon of successive Punjab 
Governments# The area so separated waj 


constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurrara and the 
Kbyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal {q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
'n cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
;he magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
if the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’s Success. — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
luccessful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There were occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the W aziris, and 
in particular the truculent Mahsnd W aziris . never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, if gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Wazirls 
built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
lettlement when Government were free from 
-he immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrahamau Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favoTirable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Ahdut- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
nn the population ot the Afghan kingdom. ^sYet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal , as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards ; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey eutered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were still excluded. Buthekept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The Irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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Co avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, N asrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasruilah,the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itsel: 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullab, Amanuilah Khan, on the throne, 
But Amanuilah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringenc measures to deal with anarehica' 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 25, 1919. 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of II industan . The Indian Arm y 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
Xiupation of Kabul, save the knowdedge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wuirs of J8iJS 
and 1S78, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, hut it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton w'ar 
was to set the Frontier from the Gonial to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or tw’o exceptions, 
the Tribal Afilitia loft without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain <U' 
an appeal from theiri’ellow tribesmen, and cither 
molted away or joined the rising. Tiil.s has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this Issue, which 
wassetoutina series of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special coiTo.sj)ondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
forc( The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of it , real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
War broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Eegular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If on the outbreak of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might have been well. I,eft to 
look after themsedves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them. 
They would not take it. 

Russia and the Frontier,— -The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatly ; 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Hussia. For nearly : 
ttuee quarti'ra of a century a veiled warfan* 
mr predominance in Asia was waged between 1 
Great Britain and Itussia. There are few pages ' 


in British foreign policy less uttruet ive to the 
student of imperial aflairs, iiiih.'fi.a was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with pn-eiselv the same 
conditions as those whieJi Ja<ied I'hjgiuitd in 
India when the course of evenl.s converted the 
old East liidhi Conitiauy from a trading e<;rpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia w'ere impossihlc netgh- 
Uoiirs. Confronted with an iidcrior <>i\ilisation, 
and with neighbours who woidii not lid. her 
alone, Iliissia had to advance. 'Priie, tlie ad ven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and Hniue of the 
great adniiiustrators in _ thi' 'I’.sarist capital 
were not adverse to paying otf on tlie Indiiiu 
Borderlaml the score against tJreat Critaiii for 
the Crimean \Var, and for what the liu-^iam 
thought was depri\ing them of the fruits of t heir 
costly victory over Turkey in IX77-7M 'I'he 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise hetwi'cn the hardiest spirits on botli 
sides, accompanied liy jieriodic panies in the 
British IVs.H eaith time the Eu'.dau,^ moved 
forward, which huiuced tlie coining, after the 
llusHiaii occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term " -Mervonsne.ss.” ^I’his external Jorec 
involved the (lowrnment ot India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan M'ar of IiS:!.8, with till* 
tragic destrncfdon of the retinmr Indian force 
lietwccn Kahili and .lel.aiatiad, i.liglit ly ndievcil 
by the heroic defence of .lel.d.ihad ami the 
lirmness of Giuieral BolJeek in r'lnsiitg to with- 
draw tin* punitive army until he Imd .v t hl8 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hiss'ir fortress. Itlnvohed iiilrithe »eeorid 
Alghan M’ar ot IH7 m, which bit the hafTliug 
problem of no stable govermin nt In AfgUnnls- 
.an. There was a gleam <d light when Ahdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set ui»:it Ivuhul to 
relieve us of our perplexif h s, proved hiniself 
a strong and caiiahle ruler, If one riithleSH Jn his 
mothods. But in the (uirly eigiitfcK tlie two 
ytatea were on the veige of war over a Kquabbie 
for the possession of Benjdeh, and then men 
began to think a iitth* more clearlv, There 
began a serien of hoiindary dehmitafioiiM and 
agreements which clarified the sit nation, witlioiifc 
however finally aettdliig It. The <dd controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjietf, during Lord furzon's 
vlccroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspielon 
that the aceno had only slilfted to 'I’llft. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
80 long concealed the mysterhnm city and ills- 
porsod the miasma of this Intrigue. But it was 
not until the ce .elusion of the Anglo-HtiMshin 
agreement of 1 907 that the two conutrh s nrrlvid 
at a stage long Houglit hy those who lotiked 
beyond their noses. The* uclnul authonofiJus 
Agreement were Lurtl Grey, the Fuwlgn Seerw- 
tary, and Lord llardlnge, formerly British 
AmbasBndorln BetrogriwI, hut it had tx'crj ciegSr- 
cdl by their predecesaors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by th® intmoilgentittltwle 
of the dominant forces In Fetrograd, It wa* not 
until Kussia was chastened on the haitlftftdtli 
of Manchuria by Japan, and dlsapfwwfd m a 
sea power in tiio decisive lintth! of Tsnsliliuft, 
that an at,moBr>here was cn*ftfc«*d favoumWe 
to the conchislon of im AgnMfment* This 
embraced the whole frontier xoms. Tlitra ww 
many unsatisfactory features In the AirMmojEit, 
esiHHdally in regard to FanJa, for whioli wt 
hud to pay a cornddertihla price in tho atyiudi 
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of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justiflod itself in a 
hroad definition of the interest of the two conn- 
fries, wiiieh put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Bnssla then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian li’ronticr Problem. With the 
nstablishnionf; of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied eircnmstanccs which inllucnccd the 
lioliey of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a fcmublosorno motive which the Tsars had 
not : their aim to prociuco world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and tire Constitutional ism 
for which slie stands arc the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Influence.— As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in tho case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
luilnonco recede than some other takes its 
place. Bong before the signing of the Anglo- 
lUissian Agreement tho shadow of the German 
irumacfi had begun to appiuir on tho horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
netivitJe.s, the Gormans adapted their methods 
from tho p(metration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of llussian exjiansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by tho disastrous 
IfiBiic of the war with Japan. Tho seeds of the 
Gt^rman eifort wonj sow'n when tho Kaiser, 
extending tlio hand of Christian fellowship to 
tho Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Uaraed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his <lir(}ct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather cue of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. Ills theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhlliition of opera boufte, soon bore frnit 
in the acupiisition by Gorman interests of the 
principal railways In Anatolia. Later it fructi* 
fled more oifcctivcly in tho Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which Gorman interests secured 
tho right of extimding the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in tho Persian GuH. 
jjlow Buccosaivo British Statesmen of both parties 
liiid declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold In tho Persian Gulf by any power— 
Bussia and the port of Thindor Abbas b('mg then 
in view — would bes regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of tho period of 
alarms and excursions which had disflgured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opom- 
tion in tho ont^^^pri8e failed, and when, the 
Be volution In Turkijy which sot the Committee 
of Union and Progress In power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, tho Germans presaad forward 
with their enterprise. I’hey pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far oast as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a lino northwards from Baghdad to yamara. 
They sent a mission to exjdore tho potcntlal»ieB 
of the port of Koweifc In the lA-raian Gulf, and 
set tho Turks in motion to suliordinato the Sheikh 
of Kowelt to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending tho Baghdad mlwa; 
from Basra to Eoweit, ortho vicinity of Kowcj 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the moat difficult part of 
the work in ;^ercing tho Amamis and Taurus 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Bas-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in wdiat became known in Germany 
as “ B.B.B." — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do .so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line w'as to have been British, and the other 
portion German . But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Kevertheless the rail- 
way did not st.and still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the w’-ork was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from tho East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and tho essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rash of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. Prom April to 
.rune the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
Imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortabb, as 
well as fairly expeditions sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside tho British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweitor Basra, then a journey across the 
Imrning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minot 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would In any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with tho sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra, The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople— -and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed Should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
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Minor and, The Middle East, andthe roTite-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the suhseguent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in tbe 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were probably never serions 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf thau 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined hy virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most Intelligent section of the 
old population— the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion— were a very different 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have Indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived, 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier.— The position 
of Curkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in Itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Hazim Pasha 
became a power in tbe land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her policy, Turkey 

was usM as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katrin order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercis^, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
%c!t{o}i of the British Government which cop- 


eluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the ^tuation proiouadly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more ina<tequatc 
transport, we found ourselves involved In military 
operations of the most extensive and unproiltahle 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude's occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of (’«*utral 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little iJiiluenc.e 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Ix)r<l 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left ns in lui indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaclltcs of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided tliat If the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Kegotls- 
tions were promptly opened at (Jonstantlnople, 
but it was immediately found tliat there could 
be no mutual agreement ; the Turks clemandcd 
the whole of the Mostil vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its lilntorland 
were necessary to the oxlatenco of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the league of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would Im for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over tliat State for a fieriod 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League In 
Britain gave the necewary guarantee, and tbe 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vllayat to Irak. The Turkish dctegattii, 
who at first recognised the decWve authority of 
the League, then declared tliat they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in oeeupatlon 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brusicli I4rm, After 
at first breathing nothing but armed reidstaneo 
toacocptanco or the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more condliatory note, and 
alarmed, in may be, hy the throat of Itollan 
agfnession, accepted the frontier line demaxoat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier.— If m touch 
for a few sentences on the position of Fhinei 
on the frontiers of India, it is not becauie they 
have any present day signiflamce, but in Ofdm* 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian firontler 
policy. It is dlffionlfc to find any sound policy 
bchfind the efforts of Franc© tq ohiidn a coaling 
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station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, ana hold in check the 
immense trathc in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Erontler 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of llussia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv one after the conciuiion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There liad earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Tndo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
tlie two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might bo going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity or Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 


The New Frontier Problem.—The whole 

O ose of this brief sketch has been to show 
for three generations— most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It nas been dominated by 
external influences— In the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Bussia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The clrcurastancos affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatw 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared. 
And, generafly, conditions have become more 
like those normal to critical land frontiers any- 
where to the world In this present time of swift 


communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with Jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunntog 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Bussian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Begulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziiistan, were of great account. 
They gave onr troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Ourzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance ofoshe 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of ^ghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the Wbesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Eurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
Intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations to most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor toad^. 
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This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
In a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1923, when our troops 
were in occupation of Wazirlstan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
In 1919. The ensuing policy has boon aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ” policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Bamzak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quontial roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
"Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 


to a pressing invitation from the Wana wa/nrs, 
because they wanted to share fhe iHMiellis 
which they saw British occupation i(» be bringing 
to their cousins northward of thtnn. ftt 
February, 1033, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond llazmak towards 
the Afghan Border Ix'caiisc (vf a ndielllon on t-lws 
Afghan side and of the nceii to assi-t tlio ICing 
of Kabul by preventing cvcursioiiH l)y Intdies of 
Wazlrsinto liis Majesty's disturlieii terrltorv. 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole bwrltory. Hut of t.lUs 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 

The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at .Taninid, at the <‘asterly 
entrance to tlie Jvhyl)Pr Pass, was in tlie, auf.iinin 
of 1925 extended to Larnii K liana, at the 
opposite end of thel’ass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India ami Afgliauistiin, 


I.™ THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy wdth the Portugnesf'. 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and efliciontly 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Boyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selflsh advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acqiflsitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to heraclf Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. AH causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Kussia sent one 
other fln(?Rt cruisers to “show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no inter(5st» of preserve. She was 
orcdlted with the intention of occupying a 
warm water x>ort, and in particular with casting 
wetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined ' 


after the signing of the Anglo-lhissian Agreement 
and diaapp<‘ared with tluj collapse of liaiHSlun 
power following the Iti’volutlon. Then 'I'urkcy, 
either acting for herself, or as the amnt muritt 
of Germany, undisr whom} <loininatlon aim iiad 
passed, began to stir. threatened tlui 
Shoikli of Bahrein by tim armed owtiipation 
of the penln-Hula of AI-Katr, anti rnf>ved troops 
to enforce lier suzerainty over Koweit, tlie 
best port In the Persian Gulf and a TMmsHde 
terminus of tho Ikvglidad llaUway. l'’urther 
to consolidate her Interests, or to staki'. out a 
claim, Germany sent tho lieavily.suiwidlsifMl 
ships of tho Hamburg-Amerlcn Hno to the Gulf, 
whore they comported thonwelvcH as tins In- 
struments of Imtsulal policy ratiier tlian as 
inoffensivo merchantmen. Him also rtrov»*, 
through tho agency of the firm of Wonkhatis. to 
acquire a territorial footing on tim Inland: of 
Shargah. ITiese events stirred tho Britlsii 
Government to an unusual activity in tho 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective stops to counter tbeso 
influoncos were taken dorlng tho vlgomus vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who vlsltwi tho Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporiitrd a 
masterly survey of Its features in his monurnan- 
tai work on Persia, lie apijointcxl ti>o al>k'st 
men he could find to the Inwl of affairi, wta- 
blishod several now consulates, and was Ins- 
trumental in improving the aea communication* 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified In their 
stand against foreign intrigue by tiie opinion 
of a writer of imohallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the kte Admiral Malian, 
placed on record his view that “GonceMion 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other l*owe») or by neglect of the 
local commercial IntorestB whfon now underlie 
political and military eontrol, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, luT political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial 
between herself and Anstmlaata,** The Impwfal 
standpoint, ondomed hy both Paitte in tha 
State, was set out by Lord ILawidoiroe in 
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words of great import — “We His Majesty's 

Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these external influences de%'e- 
loped, a local question, mainly a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1D23, 
pp. 178-183. An interesting new feature 
fa 1981 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to Instal a Navy of their own In the 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
is at the outset officered hy Italians. The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase In the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
IS req.uiied to check it. 

Maskat. 

Maakat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
ty the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Klsliin 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
sh<me. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Ttirning Capo Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proiwr, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs, The ill-name of this 
tcrritoiy Ima now cfjased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Comjmny's ships of war. JLarge 


expeditions wore fitted out to bn'ak tlieir fiowe.r, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures iiave iteen necesHary. Tile 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning vvif.li 1800 
and ending with the pe.riiotual treaty of 1H.'>8 by 
which they bound tlieinselves to avoid all 
hosdlities at sea, and the snbs( quent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertooJ*. to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. I'lio nstatioiis 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Eesident at Bushlre, who visits tljo 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of insiHiction, 

The commercial importance of tiio Pirate 
Coast is Increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drows 
this traffic from Lingah to Dobai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are— Dobai, Ann Thabee, Bhargah, 
Uman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-ei-Klieyma, 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of th<i .Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, b\it 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, winch, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million ijouikIh sterUng. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which la not even approatshahle by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
hando<l on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the cuatoras revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand iraunds 
makes the Sheikh the richeat ruler in the Gulfi 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground wlUch has hitherto baffled 
arohaeoiogfsts. The generally acceptiid theory 
Is that It Is a rollo of the Fhcmldani, who 
are known to have traded in theta watera. 

Kowelt. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir ttmn any place 
of similar size in the world. The Importance 
of Kowelt lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Bollway. This Is no new diseovery, for when 
the Buphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General OhMmey selectM It under the 
alternative name of the Gnne— «a calied from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns— as the lea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Kowelt be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 mil^ deep 
and 6 miles broad, but » sbalfow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to rmmt it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamcni. It 
is sheltered from all but the woiterty wind*, 
and the dean thriving town i« poopM by wnws 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly depntidafi on the 
sea, for the mariners of Kowm ace noM for 
their boldness and hardibood. 
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Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
8hatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerah, The town, favour-, 
ably situated near the mouth of the 


that end, but a definite step was taken in 1928, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
auced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of .Lords on May 3rd he 
said — 


Earun River, has grown in importance 1 
since the opening of the Earun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas* 
sago to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz, This importance has 
grown since the Angio-Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which tney win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance wlU 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
which is now under construction. 


Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Yomr Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad ‘to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 


“ It will be remembered that in the autumn 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so Indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation' thereto. 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arah is Indescribable, there is a conaiderablel 
entrepot fcrafllc, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
shah and Haraadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
now Arab State which we have set up in Meso-] 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed, to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi-' 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the I^ersian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans- Jordanla. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, thorof was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immonso area would be In one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose In a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be ^odf- 
gious. In these circumstances King Feisal] 
was Imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the Ihrono under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
aroBo— responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere pu“ 
immense expenditure and Indefinite mil 
commlfaments. In these circumstance® there 
was an Insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the Imd. British policy moved slowly towardi 


of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered Into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodica] revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated In the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to he made thereunder. 

** Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and 'has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In ord»r 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will he subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Kations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period. 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might he earlier. 
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The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission ' 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations I 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government j 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- ! 
fllment of the two following essential conditions, i 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of ; 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 1 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. ' 

Tho Council of the League of Nations in ' 
January, 1932, adopted the repoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending tho termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
Into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This means tho termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Pcisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the league of 
Natloms, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of tho League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawm In the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain Irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
w^as accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925, In order to sccuro tho material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and Involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that tho first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be Incorporated in Iraq ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Groat Britain 

f ave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
hereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under tho terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The Issue was remit- 
ted to tho Court of lutornational Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 


and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line— to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty. — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the ]ton- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-official announce- 
ment on December 20th may be regarded as 
mbstantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s o^^anic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Traquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took BO soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements alreac^ 
existing, or which might bo concluded thereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had, 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights shonld 
be ensured as If it were a member of the League. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations, 
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It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable diiference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisai’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points ol 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It Is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Besident, and the cen- 
tre ot many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Bhiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial value of Bushiro will dwindle to insigni- 


ficance. Furtber south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
out its trade is being diverted to Bebal on the 
Pirate Coast In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kiahm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than tliree miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there Is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would commana the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
cue ofthe worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Eussia was 
seeking. There is a British Naval station at 
Honjam, a small island close to Kism, where the 
station was established under agreement with 
the Persian authorities. On the Jlekran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber. An interesting development, 
in the Gulf in the past two or three years has 
been the institution of a Persian Navy. 


II.-SEISTAN. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
imnortance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
ot Bussia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
Its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
milimry operations ; it Is also midway athwarc 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Mqghed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance, thro ugh Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active In Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russia 
fled Khorassan . her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
pMlaJs, Bcteflttflp miflsjopp’* and Irri- 


tating plague cordon, sought to estanlish in 
flcence, and to stifle the British trade which 
I built up by way of Nushki. 
down before the presence 
ol the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Eusslan 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. m 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime, 
British influence is being consoUdated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Eobat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bmigalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Buzdap, 64 miles on the Persian side of tlie 
Tndo-Persmn Frontier during the war as a 
military measure, but the traflic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian Insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across theli frontier for 
the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier. 
Negotiations have now for 1 cars dragged onto 
bring about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation. 
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III-PERSIA. 


From Causes which oulj- need to be very 
brielly set out, the Persian question as affectini 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it Is oi 
no account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of thoir kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view, 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
In the South, and after the fall ol Kut-al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran, with the defeat of Turkey and the 
Centra] Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces In the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British ofllcera and called The 
South Persi.an Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government 
the main features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply ofifleers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To oo-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan vras for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable In 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Oustoms’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will And it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 ei «e?. 
It has been explained that most Persians 
const-ueditlnto a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and , 
It soon became a dead mstrumont. It was finally 
rojeotod and the advisers who wore to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politidans In India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take amactive hand in Persia 


because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly- veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. Thes3 two forces 
operating In unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
flbest he was defeated by the opposition of the 
MoHahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Mllspangh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercis^, 
They therefore mthdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was gravely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Persian Government of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Go’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Persian Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made ' with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of diffloulty between them. 

Hit R. H. Olive, K.O.M.G., Is British Minister 
at Teheran. 

II. B. M’8 Consvl-Gemral and Agent of the 
Oovernmeni of India in Khorasan — Lt.-Col. 

■|. 0. J. Barrett, o.s.i., o.i.i. 

n. B. M.'s Consul in Seistan and K<t%n — 
Major O.K. Daly, 0 . 0 . 
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IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


, Jhere yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Burand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
beween India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and It was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1019. But the Oovemment of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
ext^dlng from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north ; this is genetically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of fifontier policy for nearly half a century. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It la peopled with 
wud tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian. Indian, 
Arab and Jewisn intermingle. They had 
lived their own Uvea for centuries, with little 
amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Ohirol truly said ‘‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Prontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
'^dependence much more than their lives. 

other factor is that the country does not 
eulnce evra in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service In 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men ail the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plams. 

Frontier Policy. 

'3’he policy of the Government of India to- 
the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and uowod in a remarkable deg>ee. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confine# 
Of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmeh 
entirely to thoir ovm resources, punishing 
SSfw Brftisb territrry. 

Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian Invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
Angic'-Russian Agreement. 
This indiiced what was called Hit and Eetire 
iRcS°fv, century which ended In 

nearly a score of punitive ex- 
behind a 

legacy of distrust, and wliich brought no 
manent improvement in Its train. The fruit 
I'S?® ff was seen in 

t” Frontier, from the 

fJnf Gfomal, was ablaze. The ox- 

® and the magnitude of the 
taken to meet 
®o“®J<Jeiatlon of the whole posi- 
I outlines of the new policy 

were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the ” limitation oi your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to cxerclso over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in iepcndencc and leave thorn, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 


As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under tiie direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 tlie Korth-West 
Frontier Province, and placed It in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier e.-cperience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877j 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifiesj 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that hUtoric 
Pass Until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected wltn the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways wore run out to Dargaf, ana 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to fee 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kuthstl- 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kobafc 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kutram Valley, These railways wore completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
foroes was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of eoonomlo devetopment neglected, 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Osjusl eonverted free, 
tious tribesmen Into suooessful agriculturists* 
This policy of economic development iii re* 
celvmg a great development through the cam- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal lf. Ini- 
gatlpu). Now It IS completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many fmM this 
policy was completely Justified by results* 

A New Policy. 

I It saved us from serious oomplioatloiw for 

I nearly twenty years, although & poalttM 


j could never be said to w enfelmly 
Ifaotoiy, particularly In WaslristMi, peopiM 
by the most reckless raiders tm the wmk 
border-line, with a holt bole Into AJMhjmlitim 
when pressed from the British side. It «idw^ 
through the Groat War and dM not biMfc 
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down nntil the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
relnge from his Internal troubles in a Jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regnlai 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than In the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
Justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Wazlristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble tluoughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies In 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, bnt 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Ohora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke Into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannn and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans craved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or In the Indian Army; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of oonslderahie success. They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the- 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of J^ra- 
mount importance was not attained, when 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those nnder Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
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ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with It the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
Hce the dii=icussinn Was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy— shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.— The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion ** and the “ close border " policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Eurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas : 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops." The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should he 
said bearable— frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, becadSe 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Wazlri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said It had been decided to 
retain commanding posts In Waziristan; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
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the frontier, and as they had dianppoared witli 
the Militia, It was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The £!has> 
sadar 1? an extremely irregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind otpagri. In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Khaasadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the Immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


arc asked. If they desert i 11 the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, Irregular force not territorially 
recruited, ofifleered by British officers. 


V.-WAZIRISTAN. 


Wo can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed soiuo years ago to “ The 
Journal of the United Service^ Institution of 
India,” written by Lt.-Col. G. M. Eouth, D.S.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Bine separating India 
from Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. 
On the east Is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East’ and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District, South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Bine running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
tnedley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Badha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Bine, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Impoixant villages of Ranlguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
Irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
In the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where Irrigation or river water la obtainable 
cultivation Is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants.-- The Inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up tlie margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweahkhel, Mahsiids* Dawars 
and BatannI, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less Indiscriminately, ana inter-marriage 
is the exception— In fact all traditionally are In 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of ; 
1019 Joined them together, as materially aided I 
our dealings wii^ them. i 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powlndah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country w^lth Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Ofiacers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 

arrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Rhan. 

n addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazu-s. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground fSr 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Bt.-CoI. Routh then out- 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give It textually, because w'e believe that when it 
was written it reflected how military oplaionin 
India was developing: — 

To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Badha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana Why should wq not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Gis-Indus zones f 
The Razmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Badha rising to a height of 
11,656 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, SO miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps; ther© is no doubt- that 
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a forward railway policy will help to solve so now. The task is inlinifcely more dilficult 


the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Guraal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Each is the apparently 
obvious route, but would bo prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunaelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach via Tanai 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a mofor 
road through Bazmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazmak, 
which resembles Ootaoamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
Tim very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
bends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. " 

A Compromise . — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government In view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between j 
the borders of British India and India. He 
proceeded specially to show that this belt Is, 
in fact, within India “ .... It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Wazirlstan from Afghanistan; 
it Is boundary pillars that include Wazirlstan 
in India. We are apt to call Wazirlstan In- 
dependent territory ; and it is only from the 
polut of view of our British districts that those 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international , 
point of view that is, they are cls-frontier ! 
tribesmen of India. If Wazirlstan and her I 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also India's . 
responsibility— and India’s alone. That is 1 
an international fact that we must never forget.” 1 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of ; 
the Sandeman policy in Baluclilstan. He ' 
pointed out that some people long ago believed ' 
that the same policy would prove effective in J 
Wazirlstan, “Bat what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 


to-day, chiefly because tlie tribc&inen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wail of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-bord(jr and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency In this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, im)re and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy i-s really a policy of n<igation, 

and nothing more Wo might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for tludr descendants.” 

The settled policy of Governmtmt in Wazlris- 
tan. Sir Denys sliowed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Wazirlstan Itself 
and one hundred miles along tlie border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Bazmak, 7,000 fecjt high and overlooking 
northern Wazirlstan, there would b(^ an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Bazmak he showed to bo further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Todd. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for It was 
a policy of constructive prognssB and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the paclilcatlou, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and Inacctissible, 
and tlioreforo tlio most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the bonier. “ tlome what may, 
civilization must bo made to penetrate these 
inaooossiblo mountains or wo must admit 
that there is no solution to the Wazirlstan 
problem, and wo must fold our hands while 
It grows inevitably worse,” 

lire policy thus Initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the moat 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in Its 
formulation. 

The roads are policed by tiio Kiiaamdari, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to tlieix trust, 
The open hostility of the Wazirl tribairaea to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, wlilch at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every <-pportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown m 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readings to conform to It. 
In various small but signlflcaiiit ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imaglnatfon of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roods has encouraged* and is 
buttressed by a consldorabJe develoymiPt 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, « tt»© Kmg*i 
Highway, are officially held to bo saorosaaot. 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feuds is permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns la safety. Hadtr the In- 
fluence of their women, the trlbeMimen appliei 
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that the ban against shooting upon the 
higliway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
Buccjess as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
poople who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their ovm. With grim 
humour, they olfered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the Jlrltish formerly loft the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute, 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Ohagmali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 

A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed, by the trices people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which the earlier 
centre of British occupation. There it happily 
remains. 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
a programme wliich can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to tlie whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
flrearms If their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road lias been 
built commencing Fort Bandeman via Gul- 
kach, on the Gomal river, with Tonal, on the 
Sarwekal-Wana road. A road, as yet roughly 
made, but HUitabio for motor transport has been 
constructed from Razmak thrimgh ICaniguram 
ill the heart of the Malisud <!ouiitry to Wana, 
It was completed hi 19:33 and the only disputes 
coniie<ifced with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of tiio trlbcsimni whoso villages lie along 
the route and who soraoilmes fought one another 
to secure road-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1980 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 


Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His jJiIajesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, It avowedly set out "to make 
Government impossible." Eevolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law In order to bring 
the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India Immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 

F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. The ago at which marriage may 
take place is also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930. — 

This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to bo inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Pf-shawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
1980. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
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greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to Join in. The Upper Tochi’s Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsnd Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage fox dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar In force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzais of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Eohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress, 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Uatta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force. Tlie Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed ana punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-i- 
Zam. 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy In that region. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
tbeif marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1981-82. 

It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Koyal Air I’orco. 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, whore the policy 
has already been e.\:pressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 
ground organization with which the policy 
is sui)ported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Boyal Air P’orce can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish tlie amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
desi^ite all that the Itoyal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies In the hands of the Tirah 


tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over tlieir highlttiula, 

Mohmand Outbreak in 

Bisturhances in Ihe Aloluniuul coiinfry dnrii)?^ 
the summer oi li):}3 both illiist rati'd Ihu opera- 
tion of the inndorn Fronthu* policy and the i.ecil to 
keep it a live policy h' it i^ i"' "1 !'".v u--c at 
all. The AlohinandH may for llii* pHipiiH-s oi 
present description la* diva led ml o two eateuoricR 
namely, the tapper iMolunaads, wliit live iii llai 
higlilands (tf the iMohmaml coimir.\, and till!: 
Lower Aluliinands, whose counlry sfrctclics fiMiu 
the lower altitudes o£ iho muiic hill:, down to 
the Pesiiawar I'laiii. 'riiroii'-di tlie connfiy of 
the Upper AlohmaiKhs pa.-scs tiie iMirand line 
but the Afghan (.ioverninent have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place ha.s long hei-ii fa Ken over 
a ennsidcraltlu ]u»rtion of the lengtli of the, 
Frontier liy wlial.is described as the l‘ri',--miiplive 
Frontier. The exact iiosltinn of tliif- latter lies 
never been settled Imtwi'eu (he two go\erniui‘uts 
and it is consequently sonudimes (iillieult t(- 
say whether ponple from ]tartieiil;tr Mlluges 
belong to one side or to tUn otiii r oi if,. 

In 1032, during tin* re\oluiioniir.v ilid Shirt 
eaini)aign, in connect ion witli tin* linUau.Natioual 
Congress, iu tin* Ih’shawar I’laui, tlie I'lqn*!* 
Alohmands decided to join iu tin* disf urhunees 
and raids ni the adiiiinihf ered territory 
immediately northward of Pe,shiiwar. Tiiu 
l/iwer Mohmands are (ieserilted ns tin* Assured 
Tribes. Tire meaning of tlni description is tlmt 
the ilntislr Indian autiiorities assure them 
protection against tlm nttneks of the Fpper 
.Molmumds and tliey, on tim otlier Inuni, arc 
bound liy promises of good lu<hiislour. '.I'im 
Assured Tribes m H)it2 iuteriered with tin* 
programme of the Tiiper Moinuaiuls for raiding 
the plain and the Upper .Mohmands In 11183, 
when spring and early Humm<*r once nmre 
facilitated tlieir methods of eainpalgniiig, 
eomniene.cd retrUmtiory raids upon the iinUiiizul 
and other Assured <'luns. 'I’lm attiieked elans 
appealed to the isilUleal luitlnuitleH for help 
and that help they were oiillged to gi'e. 

About the same time as this troulde was 
g(*raiinating, ilnirt*H]ipe!ir<*d In Itijanr.a eonntry 
imnuKiiately to the north of that hi whieli the 
events just deserihed developed, a l'‘i'efeuder 
to the Aghan tiiroin*. He wa-t aeeoinpanied 
by two companions and started a enmpaiKu 
In Jiajaur for a revolution such otht 1 trosibhi 
as might be possiide iu AfKtianiotau. '{‘hb 
munpelled the Hritlsh Indian anthurlties to take 
measures in fuililment of their oldiKations tif 
good aelghbuurliimss to Afglimilstaiv. 

Hmid eoustnie.tlon from tin* IVsirwar-Hliah*' 
kadr rojid northwards through (Jhidiumi info 
the Halimzal country ami towards fin* pwssis 
whh’h lead from that country into tin* iipiier 
extremities of the ilajaur Valley was iindertaki'n 
and two hriga<les of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in tleiding with 
tim Fpjier Molmumds. At the same time, 
aeroplanes immhju'iled tlie village of Kotkid in 
U|qu‘r Bajuur, which hml given shelter to the 
ITetender, further aerial demoiwtndloiw wero 
made and tlie Bajiuiris were given an ulthimtuni 
demanding the surrender of the Pretfuder by 
a given date. 
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The TJ])pfir MolimaTirts continuing aggressive 
and ilic Bajaains olHlurate, there was good 
proHppct of a ciunpa.if'n over the same country 
as tliat (a)Vorf(l by the caanpaign of 1897. It 
seemed lik('ly that the. (Jhalanai Hoad would 
he continued into the upper e.\'trcniity of Bajaur 
and that anotln'r road for troops would also 
hav(^ to Ijo constructed up the Bajaur valley 
itsidf HO that l)y the meeting of the two roads 
in lTp])er Ihijaur, tliere would l)Pcoine estahlishcd 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 
ti'rritory, resemhling^ that running through 
North Wa,ziristan. 

In tlu‘ end, the Tipper Mohmands, partly 
(louhtless hecaiiso of punisUinent which they 


received in certain enconntora with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brougli 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled tliat person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it is the 
coustriiction of the road through Ghalanai and. 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 


VI-AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Umpire were for long dominated by one main con' 
aidcrafcion — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary Importance. For nearly 
hree-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
tl» influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode In Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjld that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we -ihould be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 


Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trana-frontler geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that tliere were only two main 
gates to India— through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Selstan. 
It was the pu^ose of British policy toi 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 1 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 

S ' ed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
, Russia thrust a' military line from Merv 
to the JCushklinsky Post, where railway material 
Is collected for Its Immediate prolongation 
to Herat, Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran-Caucaslan 
syvJtem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia Into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been Idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ohapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most plctuiesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 


Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar m sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positiens 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan. 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Landi Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal; and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was'>«ie- 
signed to penetrate the MuUagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons; 
tnis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air; In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Qhazni-Kabulline, 


Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrabaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of A^banistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdunahaman 
omde himself master in his own kingdom. By 
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means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Bussian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
In 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyher, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. FinaUy 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand In Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of wari one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provincea 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, It was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
dUtrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Bussia, and 
if the occasion bad arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Eussian 
advance with all the force at bis disposal. 
He closed hia country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Kesldent, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British afiairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his ovni representative at the Ck>nrt 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Maiesty the Amir Habibuilab 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
nllah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of Ws complete neutrality. It is 
believ^— a considerable reticence Is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan— that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
he forced into many equivocal acts, but that 


they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ rnlSHions” at 
Kabul, at a time when Britiali representatives 
were severely excluded, was op<*n to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge In- 
duced the belief that the A inlr was in a j>osition 
of no little difficulty. He had to compronilHe 
with the fanatical and antl-Britisii eunnonts 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to do so ho turnod tfui nunnhers 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
Justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to tho winning Hide ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in (Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir.— It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibuilab Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communlcafclona 
and extending hia engagexnents with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Pers'a 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islanfic 
confederation. At this moment he was aasassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1916. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by tiie 
reactionaries who had haraased him all hli 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by sulmrnlng one of his 
aides to murder him In his sleep. His brother, 
Hasruliah Khan, the noxninee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelaltbad In 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother aeixing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. Hl« 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not diapwtetl 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasiuv and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasnillah foutd It 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at one® 
communicated his aocetalon to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his deairc to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
dlfiSouIties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dlssatlwaotlon arising from 
the manner In which the mnrdereri of Habih- 
nllah had been dealt with ; the lanattcat element 
was exasperated hy thelmpritonmentot Haiwl- 
iah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and glyen occupa- 
tion to divert its choughts, A forther flimenlol 
complexity was introduced by the poHttoal 
situation in India* The i^tatlon aiawt the 
Bowlatt Act was at its hei|ht. Tie dlilur-» 
banoes in the Funjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom tlm 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Fetihtwax, flooded 
Afghanutan with exaggerated aeeoimts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all thh ims to 
convince the Amir that the real soM<m of 
his difficulties was to unite all tbt dtstaitte 
elements In a war with India. On the ftti 
April his troops were set in motloii and shwed- 
taneously a stream of anti-Brifiih preptgiada 
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commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Array was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
revented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
ad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Bawalplndi on the 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1928, pp. 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations. — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Be- 
presentatives and British oflacials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War. — Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There wore painful episodes in 1928 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes axe popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a seouJar form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrens in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufftciently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Govomnaent of India the Insurrection was 
broken. WhUst this assistance was appreciated, 


the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration,— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Bussia into Soviet Bepublics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Bomanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ®f Afghanistan. In 
Perria this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Beza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Tnxkestan it is pursued with 
iMed success. In Afghanistan it also made 
<»rtain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the So^et Bepublics 
of Tajikistan, Ilzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
% more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
an over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Bussian pilots 
I mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain In India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
allthey could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks, 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghan? were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourllh- 
Ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1625 and hi the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxns. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amh coram ‘publico. 
There is no little evidence to show that 
thou^ the form of government has changed 
In Bussia the aims of Bussian policy are the 
same . It used to be said that the test of Bussian 
good faith under the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Taahkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August Slst, but 
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It provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed - in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921« The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows : — 

Clause 1.— In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2. — ^Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
noilltary agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties* the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of snch policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3. — ^The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed Interference 
In one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit In its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather ; 
armed force with a view to Injuring the other's 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will , 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- j 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 

pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6. — ^This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its latificacion, which should take 
place within three months of Its signature. 
It will be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that It 
would cease after that time. 

On March' 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister Is established In Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals- The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried Into effect. 

The King’s Tour.*--In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 


a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
stood that this was one of tiio chcriahiul anild- 
tions of his father. King who was 

assassinated in 1Q19. Ring Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed In India 
and received a great popular greeting in liomhay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities' who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1910. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. Uc made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan iiy way of Sovbit RusHla 
and Persia. A aeries of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul In the lat(* summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal.—KIng Amanulla returned 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by tlio political and social 
institutions of the western lands he vlsit<‘d, and 
in particular by the draraatlc forcefulness wltli 
which Mustapha ICemal Paslia i»ad ilrlven 
Turkey along the path of " reform," or pi'rhaps 
it would be more correct to say wcaternisation. 
In this he was encouraged l)y the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing tine women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of tlic West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole stnicturo of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women shmild 
j emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil j 
the co-education of ijws and girls was pro- 
I scribed ; In September Government officials were 
; forbidden to practise polygamy ; In October 
i European dress was ordemd for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell Into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the snlrlt and 
direction of these changes, friends of Ills Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pawi. 
They reminded him that In 1924 far less drastic 
clianges had brougiit serious trouble In their 
train. In May of that year the " liuno Mullah " 
raised the standard of rcbnlUon amongst the 
Gilzal and Mangal clansmen < f Khost. The 
I Mullahs were openly active against the King 
; and His Majesty was eflualfy frank in hli 
hostility to them. Fossibly also well-wlishen 
suggested that what was pnssli)!® In Turkey, 
after centuries of close contaot with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
theemandpatlonof women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no cantaefc 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings.— Event® moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan Imdmuh* 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the stanaard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Eegular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afglian »pr«i«mt- 
atives In various parts of the world Isaned 
message* asserting that the rebels Imd been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronowaoenawwits 
dedarod the withdrawal of all the reform® and 
the establishment of a Council of Provindal 
liepresentatives. Communications wl& the 
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outer world were broken. KiiiR Amaimlla ! 
aud his family lied from Kabul to Ifaudahar, 
and thou from Kandahar tna Quetta to Bombay 
whore they took sliip to Europe. K Ing Araanulla 
on ills arrival at oiitored into possession 

of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared Iilrasolf King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experiem^ or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed, hy constant attacks. The Koyal 
Air Eorco in India itieanwhilo went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and In a series of brilliant 
fliglits evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formldahle of tlie new king's adver- 
saries were led liy Oeneral Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling liouse, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy lighting took place. 
Eortunos varied. Nadir Klian almost gave up 
his cliances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospcc'.ts of loot, Joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in hla name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Baeha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when tlie year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
Ills family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwarl rising near the exit 
from the IChybcr Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed wltli unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidainan, Bacha-i-Saqqao's country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. Ho 
devoted himself to tlio reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afgliauistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she bad 
restored it aud tide promise was fulfilled by the 


provision of an interest free loan of jf200,000 
to KJnjr Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1980. The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah's mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullah’s 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah — This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of Hi.s Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize-giving, 
when a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired .several revolver shots into him 
at cl().so range, killing him instantly. It later 
api)eared that the assassin committed the crime 
in revenge for the execution of a prominent 
Afghan who had been caught deeply involved 
m treasonable activities after he had been 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to 
have 1)0011 this man's servant. The murder 
wa.s not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
l)y his heir, his son, IMuhammed Zahir. The 
latter was duly placed on liis father’s throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional nianucr. I’lie new king started his 
reign with a higli rcjiutation for courage and 
.steadiness. He early isKiied assurances to his 
peoi»lc that he would continue the policy of his 
father m affairs of State. No untoward events 
have occurred in the months that have since 
past. 

British Representative— Sir K. H. Macon ochie, 
K.B.E., C.l.E. 


VIL-TIBET. 


Recent British iKJlicy in Tibet is really another 
phase la tiie long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establlsli communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. Wiien in 1774 Warren 
Hastings Aespatched Bogle ou a mission to the 
Tashl-i^ima of Bhigatse,— the spiritual equal 
If not superior, of the Dalai I^ama of Lhasa— 
ids desire was to establish faeilitios for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving ua trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Wanron Haatingi’ departure from India the 
aubject alopt. and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the uuoffleial Manning. In, 1885, 
under the Inspimfcioa of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal wvil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but It was abandoned In deference to the oppo- 
aitlon of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 


Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to nn intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkhn-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhich British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
Into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Iiama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia, His emissary was a 
Siberian DorjieflE, who had established a re- 
markable aaoendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. Alter a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 


miasion arrived at Odessa In October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjiefi returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1001 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where aa bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Oflftcera were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieft had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards oflElcially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the iJea of Chinese suze* 
Lainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
ao armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in coniunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Rhamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the hfitish representative, but after months 
o1 delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themseives- 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encoxmters in and around .Gyantse. It, 
was therefore decided that the mission should i 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1004 , 
Lhasa was reached. There Six Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 
Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the, 
time, but which have since been made clearer, ^ 


the Home Government wen* unable to iiccicpt 
the lull terms of this agrwuucnt. 'J'lie iudem- 
ruity was reduced from seventy-live lakhs of 
rupees to twenty;flvc laklis, to In! paid off in 
'three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
I Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
! to despatch tile British 'J'lade Agent to Lliasu 
I was withdrawn. Two years later (June J1KK5) 
■a Convention was concluded befcwiien Great 
'Britain and China regulating tlic position in 
, Tibet. Under tliis Ooiivenfinu Great Britain 
'agreed neither to anner Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administ ration of 
I Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
[other foreign State to interfere with tiie tiirri- 


uuuH LU cuitucwii iixiu iiiuuu ni.<i,uu«ie trttai iouiu, 

and it was provided tiiat the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and tlie Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. Tiio Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in tlirco years 
[and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. 'J’hfl 
only direct result of tlio Mission was tlie open- 
ing of the three trade marts and tlie establisli- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

, The sequel to the Anglo-Rus^ian Agreement 
[was dramatic, aithougii it ouglit not to liave 
I been unexpected. On the approach of the 
I Younghusbund Mission the Dalai Lama lied 
to Urga, tlie sacred city of the Buddliists in 
Mongolia. lie left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of 81r Francis 
1 Younghusbaiid's great UinicuItleB waa to find 
! Tibetan olficluis who would undertake the 
[responsibility of signing tlus Treaty, Now the 
jsuzeraintv of China over Tibet Imd been ex- 
iplicltiy reaffirmed. It was asserted that slio 
would bo hold responsibJo for tlie foreign nda- 
Itions of Tibet. In the past tlda suzerainty 
[having been a '' constitutional action,'* It was 
I inevitable that China should take steps to see 
[that she had the power to make her well res- 
Ipected at Lhasa, To tlds end alie proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal statn into a 
province of China. In IDOH Chao Erh feiig, 
[Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
iSrechuen, was appointed Reside ut In Tibet, 

I He proceeded gradually to establish bis autho- 
rity, marclilng through eastern Tibet and 
treating the imople with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his preienci* at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Ponilff, 
Irksome, had taken refuge In 8i-nlng. Tiwnce 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908, was received by tne Court, and d«|»atcl»d 
to resume his dutit's at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Chri^tmti, 

! 1909. But it was soon apparent that the Ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had fittlo in Common* The DtW Lama 
expected to resume the temporal tad spiritual 
despotism which he hod exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preaarve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had slraady 
been exaeperated by the pressure of this CMwsm 
soldiery. The report that a itwng Chinese 
force was moving on i*hasa ao alarmed the 
Dalai Lama tfmt he fled front Lhaia, and by 
the irony of fate sought a whig# fa India. Be 
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M by Chinese t»ooi,„, tnent of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
whilst China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
ese troops overran Tibet. Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out tiiese 

Later Stages. issues. Whilst no olTicial pronouncement has 

ThA WH#-iah I been made on the subject, it is understood that 

Dr^enta^iona acting on the re- a Convention was initialled in June which re- 

Ke nmrSf« Government of India; cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 

Stion ThS^ with the right of Cliina to maintain a 

wwfe disnSiSS Bntam. ildent at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 

the Internal zone was to be constituted in 

he indUfArJir “Ot Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 

countrv^^Seh^tl?y^,Pri?M,“‘ relatively much stronger. But this 

tfirma with intimate Convention, it is understood, has not been 

frmTtLr fetates 00 our ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 

and pressed, the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
tained 1 Government be mam- Tibet, and In 1918 Tibet took the offensive 

minWaa^that Govern- and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 

TihitThL^^wJrP ^ When the Chinese province of 

nt nJdpr ^hYt preservation Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 

vLfhfff^’i'ihYf of con- Government at Pekin was unable to finance 

rMn^waihil province, but that being, the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 

flh!P55ncf hA i?^ llbet,| advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 

4 . 1 ^ wishes appea to be ably managed. After the 

finally, the Tibetan array had occupied some towns on the 
^ Lama was confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 

S^?nrifi?Aa oYYi ^ that they had been were suspended and an armistice was concluded, 

compelled again to depose him. Here the 

matter might have rested, but for the revolu- From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
Won in China. Tliat revolution broke out in the Importance which formerly attached to the 
“^echuen, and one of the first victims was political condition of Tibet was much less a 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off frem all support from local than an external question, and was in* 
China, surrounded by a hostile and Infuriated fluenced by our relations with Eussia and 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 

In a hopeless case; they surrendered, and Eussia having relapsed into a state of connider- 
souaUt escape not through China, but through able confusion, and Chin a having relapsed into 
rnu ^ ,oy_way of Darjeeling and Calcutta, a state of absolute confusion, these eKtcrnel 
I ft. tr Bama returned to Lhasa, and in )913, forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
in the House of Lords on Juiy 28, uord Money Tibet no longer loomed on tlie Indian political 
stated the policy of the British Government horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 

In relation to these changes. Ee said the and affairs in that country pursued an isolated 
declaration of the President of the Chinese course, with this considerable difference. The 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
of Chinese internal administration; cordiality with the Government of India. In 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an , l92o he requested that a British officer should 
equal footing with otlier provinces of China, I bo sent to discuss with him the position in 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the Central Asia brought about by the lie volution 
Britiih Government. The Chinese Govern- in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that China, and Mr. Bell, C.M.G., I.C.S., Political 
China Is to have no right of active intervention Offleerin Sikkim, was deputed for this puri^se. 
in the Internal administration of Tibet, and In 1923 telephonic communication between 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to Lhasa and India was established, 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 

This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry, BrUi»h Trade Affent, 07/ants6 and FaCun-o. — 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 1 Captain A. A. Russell, M.C. 


VIU.-THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 

The position on the northern frontier has (q.c.glt la almost the only important Kative 
been considered as if the British line were con - 1 State in India with frontier reaponsibiltties, and 
tiguouB with that of Tibet. This is not so. it worthily discharges them through the agency 
The real frontier States are 'Kashmir, Nepal,! of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian fceries, comp'' 8 ed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
Government, to Assam, with the exception who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust passes through Kashmir — that through hadak. 
rlglit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance ITien we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal, 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
strip of native territory between British India with the British Go ^rnment. It is for all 
turf the true frontier. The Ilitt of these frou' practical purposes independent, and the brit.sh 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
this State are considered under Indian States the internal administration The governing 
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machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
DhiraJ, “who comes from the Sesodia Eajput clan, 
the bluest blood In India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
3ir Chandra Shamsher, has “ViBited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. Q'he 
frlctjcu between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tho Chinese marened an army to the con- 
Bnes of Khatmandu— one of the most rsn»ark- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal Is the recruit- 
lug ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened tbeir relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit tho country and advise on the 
beat means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhlchhakhorl to Baxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
tbe Dafias, the Mlria, the Abors and the Misbmia. 
Excepting tbe Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
WilJiamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,300 and about 400 


military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions tbe murderers were 
delivered up. Tbe coat of the expedition was 
Ks. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more Intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigerous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract ot mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for tlic most 
part Included in the Myitkylna and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It Is peopled by the Shana and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
la a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by tho 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to tho 
guidance of Supenntenuents and Assistant 
Superintendents, The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashlo, opened in 1908, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for It la seen that there can never be a 
trade which would Justify tho heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
El[arennl States lie on tbe frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Slam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between tho Indian 
Gk>vemment and the progresrivo kingdom of 
Slam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the sucoens 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Vadley. In this remote place in the 
north-east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but In response to tho initiative and 
pressure of British offloeni they were all freed 
by AprU1926. 
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Nepal, 

NEPAL. 


Tlio small nilly indopcndont Kingdom oi 
Nopal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 mileK along the southern slope 
of tlu! contriil axis of the Ilimalayas. It has an 
area of about 50,000 aiiuare miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
grciater part of the country Is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-dad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29.002 feet) and others of 
sliglitly less altitude. 'I’he country before the 
Gurkha occuitation was split up Into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings. 
The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered tlxc different kingdoms 
of Patan, Katlnnandu, and Bliatgaon, and 
other places daring the latter half of the 
iSth century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal, In 1846 the head of the 
liana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Eana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
liana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit tp England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and rosources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nopal with the Govern' 
raent of India are regulated liy the treaty oj 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Katlimandu, By virtue of the same 
Treaty eltlier Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of tlie other and her 
treaty relations with 'J’ibet allow her to keep a 
JteHident-at iiiasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a friendly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1818 tlie friendly 
British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During tlie rule of 
the late Prime Minister it lias been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money wlilch lias been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquith in his 
Guildiiall speech in 1915. The mefsage from 
His Majesty tlie King- Emperor to the Neplese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and pulfiislied at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory a<ldross to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission In India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a lialf years of war. In recognition of this 
liolp Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of llupeos ton lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
furtiier strengthen and cement the bonds of 
fslendsliip tliafe have subsisted so long between 
the two cxmntries, a new Trea^ of friendship 
was oonciuded between tiie Government of 
Nopal and Great Britain on the 2l8t December 
19Sw. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal It will be seen that the Government of 
the wmnticy, has generally been In the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time oi Jung 
IMlIulur this system of government has been 
jOlaarly laid down and defined. vThe sovereign, 
or Mahars^aidhlraja, as. he is called, is but a 


dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bilaara Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of 
Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs 
of Nepal is Maharaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Eana, G.c.s.l., g.o.M.g,, k.o.v.o., Yit 
Tang-Paoting-Shun Chian, Ltih Chuan-Shang- 
Chiang (Chinese), Honorary Lieutenant-General 
British Army and Hon, Colonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who succeeded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Eana as Prime Minister 
and Supreme Commander-in-Chief in November 
1929. Soon after this accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and political 
acumen of a born diplomat he averted 
a threatened breach of relations with 
Tibet. A man of proved ability as the 
Commander-in-Chief of Nepal he has Inaugurated 
several urgent and important works of public 
utility. Already he has abolished certain un- 
economical imimsts such as those on salt, cotton, 
etc., has tentatively suspended capital punish- 
ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
abolition, constructed a second water- works, 
improved mintage and expanded general educa- 
tion. The reclamation on a large scale of 
forest areas both in the hills and the Tarai is 
now going on, to provide a hearth and home for 
Gurkhas retiring from British Service and part 
of the overflow population now migrating out- 
side the country. In all his public utterances 
he has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
augment the traditional friendship with the 
British Government. 

Eice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
n the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to 
be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not been developed. Communioationsin the ^ate 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhgnnj to Bhimphedi — the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British Indla-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amlekbgun j covering a distance 
of 25 miles In the route and connecting with 
the B. N, W, Ry. at Eaxaul also baa 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Eaxanl. The revenue is about two crorea 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
J8 estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
In it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The- State is of considerahle archaaological 
Interest and many of the sites connected with 
icepfts of Buddha’s life have been Identified in 
It by the remains of inscribed nillars. 

BriffihFntoy— Lieut.-0ol. C.T. Dankes, c.i.ib. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect ot linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gult 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions Info the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pnshed forward their Baghdad 
raUway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into It saw the final stiMies 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forvjard with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the * verthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Hisibln and 
Mosul The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a Une to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a points considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Golf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Nasatleh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passhog a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut^l-Amara, 
ot historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
rnns eastward apnroxliiiately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian roadoreiera 
the frontier of that country. A linie branobea 
off In the neighbourhood of KtfW In the direction 


of Mosul. A line also nms westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphratc's. Wlien 
the Turkish Nationalists gained control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of tlie 
through Baghdad line l)ecamo Indollnltely 
delayed. 

The Trans-Persian lino to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached JuUa, ou the RtiHSO-Peraian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line was carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and Improved during the war. 
A new agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance In the development of Fenian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but tlie agreement 
came to naught. 


There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian i^lway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afrdui'nistan, should be linked to the Indian 
Une which proceeds from (^etta to the Afghan 
border on Obaman. The distance between tbe 
raUway beads is about £50 miles. But thus 
have always for strai^io reasons been irxong 
military objections to the railway across Afighan- 
istan and after the death ot the late 
Amir Hablballah Che Afghan Ooventmeet 
flatly opposed any auggeation for aarrying 
Indian or Ruwian railway systetm within their 
borders. VHTmA the present Atgbm Governmenl 
tblnk about the matter was nol shown 
up to the time this article was written, bne the 
steangeaitaatlon In Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-'West Frontier does not mgmsit 
the early removal of the strati^ dlffloultk^ The 
completion of a broad-gauiee line extemding the 
Indian railway system through the JKhiber Iteat 
to landl Ehana, at Its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further poesible rail oonnectlbos 
dth Afghanistan. 


Britain’s speddl Interests In regard to Per- 
sian oonmmdoatloiia have hhhim pthttwily 
been ansoeiated with lines iwiiiini Inted frew 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede old mitlt 
routes. Special tmportane# has for many years 
been attached to sohemai for a railway from 
Mohammerata, at the opening of the Kmtm 
Valley, where the Karan Elver nms Into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Bawa, noctliwsitdi 
into the rich hhihland oonatry of WeiNte 
Petria, where the wahiahle Weil Pwim oO 
wella also Ue. Brttaitt hat long eilabll‘ 
ipectet relations witii m JCantA 
has a large trade th«e. 


Map of the Baghdad Railway. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 31e/ March 1934. 


Afghanistan. 

Mr. Salali-iid-Din IClian . . 
Syed Abdul Hamid IChan 
Mr. Yar Muhammad Khan 


Argentine Republic. 


Vacant 

Mr. C. C. Miller 


Austria. 


•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, 
M.V.O.. O.B.E. (on leave). 

*Mr. D. H. C. Dinshaw (acting) 

*Mr. 'R,\W. Plummer 


Belgium. 

Monsieur R. Guillaume (acting) 

Monsieur T. J. Clement 
♦Mr. A. E. Adams 
♦Mr. A. D. Pinney 
♦Mr.-W.O. Wright 
♦Mr. 0. G.,1 Wodehouae . . 

Bolivia. 

♦Mr. B. Matthews 
♦Mr. J. A. Johnston 

Brazil. 

Dr. Manael Agostinho de Heredia 
SenhorM.M. de Souza 
♦Senhor Jaime K. Heredia 

Vacant 

♦Mr. C. E. Pyett 

♦Mr. "W. Smith Hopbnrn 

Chile. 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

China. 

Vacant 

Mr. Jui-Chun Hau 

Mr. Ohang-pei Liang (In charge of the Consulate 

General) 

Mr. Tsung Woo Ding 

Costa Rica. 

Vacant 

Cuba. 

Senor W. F. l*ais 

Senliur Orlando dc Lara (In charge of the 
Oouaulate) 


OonsuhGcneral 

Consul 

Do. 

Delhi. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Consul 

Aden. 

p p 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Gonsnl-Gcneral 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Karachi, 

Madras. 

Rangoon, 

Gonsul-Qoneral 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. . . 

Do. .. 

Consular Agent 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

/alDUtta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Ofaittagon„’ 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Calcutta, 

Rangoon 

Consul 

Ice-ConsuI 

•almitta. 

Bomtmy, 

]k>nsul 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

torabay. 

Do. 

lalcutta. 


' Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Czechoslovak Republic. 



♦Mr. Alexander TClaudor 

Hr. Peter Klcinena 

Mr. JoRot Liifik .. 

*Mr. <1. (iarilhiit'r.. 

JVIr. H. B. Mahomed , 

msul 

DO. 

Do. 

Do, 

onsular Agent 

den, 

lOmbay, 

Calcutta, 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Denmark. 



\'acitnt 

*Mr. Stanley Nicholas Hay 
♦Mr. .15. A. 'riiorstcMWon . . 

•Mr. A. L. B. Tucker 
•Mr. A. Hanaeu 
* .Vlr, W, M. Brownlnfi! .. 

♦Mr. (!. A. 1C. (le (JuHtonler 
•Mr. A, N. Wardley 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Onsul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

ice-Consul 

Do. 

ialcutta. 

Aden, 
lombay, 
lalcuti a. 
laJicut. 

Madras. 

Rangoon . 
Calcutta. 
Karachi. 

Dominica. 



•Hr. P. 0. Sen 

tensul 

Calcutta. 

Ecuador. 



♦Mr. T. E. ('nnnlnftliam (acting) 


Calcutta. 

Finland. 



♦Mr. (1. n. A. 11. irardcaatlG .. 

•Mr. Carr Joakim 
•Mr, It. W. I'luimnnr .. 

♦Mr, C, ii. AUi.viuuIer .. 

Consnl 

Do. 

VicP'ConBul 

Do. 

Bomba V. 
Rangoon. 
Calcutta. 

Madias. 

France. 



Monsieur F. A. G. A , Hanjon . . 

Monsieur 35. P. F. Clialant 

Monsieur A. VlHHlero 
•Monsieur 35, Chairo 

Vacant 

•Mr. A. 11. LlftHhinan, o.t.e., v-d. 

•Mr. E. L. Price, 0.1.15., O.B.E, 

•Monsieur l>uraont(‘Il l.agr(’,ze . . 

•Mr. B. B. Howliwjn 

Vacant ,, 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consular Agent 

Do 

Do. 

3X). 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Chittagong. 

Karachi 

Madras. 

Rangoon, 

Tellicherry. 

Germany. 



Horr E. Von Bnlow (on leave).. 

Herr Karl Kapp .. .. 

♦Herr E<lwia Oscar Bloceh 

3)r. H. Richter (TrunKferred to Calcutta ii 
the time hchig.) 

Hr. E, Von Selemu (atiilng as Consul-dcncra] 
Herr W, Von Pochhammer 

Conpnl-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Vtoe-Consul 

Do. .. 

Consul 

Calcutta . 
Bombay. 
Rangoon. 
Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Ports 3. Indian. 

Greece. 



•Mr, M. PrcRvelos 

•Mr. PhUon N, Phllon 

Vacant 

•Mr. F. A. Arohdale 

Mr. H. Pantaiopolo 

lOonsnl-Gencral 

Consul . . 

, Do. 

|Depu^ Consul 

Calcutta, 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Bombay. 


♦ Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers}, 


Kame. 


Appointment. Station. 


Hungary. 

♦Mr. P. n. Burrows Watsons (acting) . . Consiii 
♦Mr, F. E. Hooper .. .. •• •• 


Pnleiitta. 

Sladrae. 


Italy. 


Cav. JTotille Bcnato Galioani d’Agliano, Count 
diCaravonlca 
Signor Ugo Sabotta 
Cavalier ])r. Clno Pasqualucci 

Vacant .. 

*Dr. G. B. Sccco 

Signor Cav. A. Manzato 

Dr. Ciiiclo Navarrinl 

Vacant 

♦Signor E. Stuparich 

Vacant 

♦Mr. Carlo Minto 


Consul General 


Po. 

Consul 

Po. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agent 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


IPnnbay. 

Oalcuttft. 

Atlen- 

Calcwtta. 

Aden. 

Bombay, 

Calcutta. 

Akyab. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Itangoon, 


Japan. 


Mr. T. Miyake .. 
Mr. M. Bara 
Mr. S. Kurihara . . 
Mr. K . Y utani . . 
Mr. S. Modiidzuki 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul. . 


! Calcutta.. 
Do. 

' Bombay. 

I Rangoon. 
1 (Calcutta. 


Latvia. 


Vacant Consul 

Vacant Do. 


Bombay, 

Madras, 


Vacant 


Liberia. 


Do. 


' Calcutta, 


Luxemburg. 

♦Monsieur Alphonse AIs (on leave) 
Mr. T. J. Clement, (In charge) . . 

Mexico. 

Vacant 


Netherlands. 

Mr. Ph. C. Visser 

♦Mr, W. Meek 

♦Mr. A. J. Staehelin 

Vacant .. ’ 

♦Mr. A. n. Greenfield (acting on leave) 
♦Mr. Kingsley Amlrer (acting; , . 

♦Mr. A. D. Charles 

♦Mr. A. Verbage 
♦Mr. J. A. Mayer 

Nicaragua. 

♦Mr. C. H, A. Bi. Hard castle (on leave) 
Vacant 


Vice-Consul , , 

Bombay. 

I>o. . , 

Do. 


Consul 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 

Calfflitta. 

Consul 

Aden. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madrai. 

Do 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul .. •. 

Ctelctttta. 

Consul 

Bombay, 

Do. .. ..i 

1 Calcutta,. 


Sopqrapy. 
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Appointment. 
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Station. 


Norwas'- 

Monsionr 0 . Liiclven 
*Mr. W*. Sleek . . 

•i\! r. 'I’orloif Alislnnd 
•Sir. A. H. Toild 
*Mr. .L B. Glass (nnl(':i\c) 
*Mr. W. (Jardincr (ai-tinj') 

• Mr. 11. W. JoliTistion .. 

•Mr. Jan Mav.fltirmh'k . . 

Vawuit 

•Mr. A. 0. Mtimw 
•Sir. (J. (J. Salkt'ld .. 


U.S. A. 


Panama. 


Persia. 


•Sir. (Ihtilnm Reyjii Khan iKourzad 
Mlrza llasHaii Khan I’irnazar 

Vaciuit 

Mr. Ifossein Khan Keyostevan 

Vacant 

•Haji Gholam Il.wsaln Shlrazco 
Vacant 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Consul . , 

Aden. 

Do, 

Bombay, 

Do. 

.\radraa. 

Do. 

ilancoon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Comsul 

Akyab. 

Do. 

Basse in. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

Consul-General in charge . 

Calcutta. 


Consnl-Geneial 
Consul , . 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Delhi. 

Bombay, 

Oalentta. 

Karachi. 

Madras, 

Rangoon. 

Moulmein. 


Vacant! .. 

Mr. J. 0. MognftBchl 
Vacant 

Poland. 

•Dr. Eugono Bunaslnskl 


Consnl-General 

Consul 

Do. 


Alcntta. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 


Bombay. 


Portugal. 

Senhor A. J. Alves, Jr. 

•Sir Hormxmjoo Oowasjee Dlnslmw, 
M.V.O., O.B.B. (on leave). 

•mr. F, H, 0. Dinshaw (acting) 

♦Mr. 0.0. Mnsos 

•llev. Avelino deSouza Vila- Verde 
•Senor B. B. Ferrow .. .. 

•Herior A. P.J. Fernandes 
•Dr.J.T. Alfonso 


. - Consul-General 
Kt., Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 
Do. .. 


Bombay. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 


Roumftnia. 


•Capt. S, A, Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Salvador. 



Vacant .. 

Consul 

Calcutta, 

Slam. 



•Mr. S. D. Gladstone 

•Mr. G. L. Wlnterbotlmra 
•Mr. B.B. Prior .. 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Calcutta. 
Bombay . 
Rangoon. 


5(Miorat3r, 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


liame. 


Appointment. 


’ S' at Inn. 


Spain. 

Senori Don Felix de Iturriaga 
♦Monsieur E. Chaize 
Dr. B. S. Fraser 
♦Dr. D. D. Ghose.. 

♦Mr. W. Young 

♦Mr. L. Dnmonteil Lap:rcze 

♦Mr. F. "W. D . Allnn (Actinf?) 


Consul 
Viee-Consul 
Do. . 
Do. , 
Do. . 
Do, 

Do. , 


Bnnibay. 

Aden. 

Bomltay. 

(J.'ifeutta, 

Ivarachi** 

r.nnHooni; 


Sweden. 


Mr. J. M. Kastengren . . 

Consul-General 

(’alcut.ta. 

♦Mr. A. E. Adams (on leave) . . 


Aden. 

♦Mr. E. S. Murray, O.B.E. (Acting) 

♦Mr. S. 0. Sundgren 

Do. 

Do. 

Bomltfi V. 

♦Mr. G. H. Baschen . . 

Do. 

Karachi, 

•Mr C. W. wood 

Do. 

Ma<lraH. 

♦Mr. S. 0. R. HaggloE . . 

Do. 

Ran goons 

Vacant 

Do. 

Moulmeln. 


Switzerland. 


♦Dr.H. A, Sonderegger (Acting) .. .. Consul-Genorn 1 Honilmv. 

♦Monsieur M. K.Staub (on leave) .. .. consul ., Cnletitm. 

♦Mr. W.n. Hummel (Acting) .. .. .. jUj. 

Turkey. t 


♦Mr. L. 0 Monsell (At present on leave r'onsnl (ialenttn 

expected is ret, urn l>y 
end of may 1 

United States of America. 


Mr. Arttnir 0. Frost (on leave) 

Mr. B. O. McDonough (on leave) 

Mr. J. Gt. Groeningcr 

Mr. 0. W. lewis, Jr. 

Mj. W. H. Scott 

Mr, Norris Rcdiker 

Paul 0. Hutton. (In charge of Consulate) . . 

Mr. N. Lancaster 

Mr. G. Keith (In charge of the Consnlatc- 
Qeneral) 

Mr. F. B. Engdaho 
Mr. I), H. Robinson 
Mr.J. W. Jones 
Mr. P. W. Jandrey 
Mr. Lloyd E. Biggs 
Mr. Lelanci 0. Altaffer 
Mr. II. S. Kazan jan 
Mr. F. K. Salter 


Uruguay. 

♦Captain S. A. Paymaster 
♦Mr. J. B. Turnbull 

Venezuela. 


♦Mr. F, Aldridge 


Cionsn'-Oenera 

Calfiutta. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Knnu'ld. 

Do. 

Mm Iras, 

Do. 

Rangoon 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Caleutla. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. , 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. . 

Karaclil. 

Do. . 

Madrai. 

Do. 

j Rangoon 


Consul 

Bomlmy, 

Vice-Conaul 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Oalootta. 


Honorary. 



The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originatedln 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1601 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerahle sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
now commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oom- 
mander-in-Oliief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and Ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Olive. By 
degrees Boyal Begiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1764. 

Struggle with the French.— From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Olive, 
and Byre Ooote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
liad risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others .by 
Musaiman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799. 

tteorganisation of 1796.— In 1796 th® 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 76 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com 
panics were raised. 

* In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Baja of Berar by an army under General 
Well^ley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battle of Laswari and Assaye, French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from AiOct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retributio|i put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave GiUespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
affiault on the fort of Kaiunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Plndaris 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp, The 
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Mahratta Ohlefa of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and werebeaten respectively, 
at Kirkoe, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. Tbis was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

^ First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Oabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
•the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudkl and Perozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraou. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sihh War 
when, after an Indecisive action at Chllianwala. 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place In 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country Inhabited by those 
txr'bulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 

, 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tioir policy of Lord Balhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
iiengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
comraanding officers either to punish or reward 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 


In which the powder was ondosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten olf to expose the 
powder to Ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
■was introduced with paper of a glaztnl texture 
which it was currently reported was greastwl 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus, 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and tno religion of tiie sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited tills grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and ad<Ied reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and In an outbreak at Barrackporc 
where sepoy Mangai Pando attacked a i‘Jarop«‘an 
officer. The next most serious man if (‘Station 
was the refusal of men of tho 3rd Bengal (iavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of Imprisonment, their fetters being rlvet- 
ted on parade on tho 9th May, Next day tho 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned tho houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. Tho troops then went olf 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was In Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with tho 
situation. The liluroiMmn trooi» in tho placo 
remained inactive, and tho mutinceirs wore 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 


Delhi is the historlo capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood tlio prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a groat 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who Join- 
ed tho mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping wore massacred and 
the Delhi Empenir was proclalrncd supreme 
in India. Tho capital con»titut«!<l a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of tho Mughal. 
An Army was assembled for tlie recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacrew of Oawnpom 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the £7th September. 
Tho rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Oentrll 
Provinces, which were not recoverctl until Sir 
Hugh Bose's operations In 1858 ended la lie 
defeat of the Eani of Jhansi. 


Minor Campalgna.— Dttrlng the period 
until 1879, when the Beoond Afgliaa War b«aa, 
there were many minor campaigns Indlodlng 
the China War of 18^ the Ambeyla Oampakn, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed ih« 
Afghan War in which the toadlng figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were mmedlrioos to 
Egypt and China, and frontier oiampaigM of 
which the most Important was the Ttash Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolODged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several oiitnpi.ii»s to 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhita. But 
until 19U, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the Brltteli gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa In 1899, bad 
little severe fighting, althkough tnpfed to miay 
arduous enterprises, 

si**** Wiiittoijr.— la 

1867 the Bast India Company (»iMisd to exist 
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and their army was taken over by the Crown, 
At this time the array was organized Into three 
armies, viz: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiraents together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. Kiis 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
Introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.-~-Thls system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
ro-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Array divided into three Com- 
mands — ^the northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided Into two 
Armies — ^the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command. Inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
reBponsibillties. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
vras carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ”■ to Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were Increased to four In 1920, 
each under a General Officer Cominanding*In- 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“ The Army In India and Its Evolution,’* a 
publication Issued In 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity In regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Ihdian raiUtory affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
Hffie appointment Is at present held by 
Lieutenant General Sir John F. tf. D. Coleridge, 
K.O.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who was formerly 
Commander of the Peshawar District from Oc- 
tober 1930 to May 1933. The Military Secretary 

0 


Is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keep in touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of ffis office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor- General in Council 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dej artments of the Government; 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Ohelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture, 

The Commander-in-Chief.— The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment is held by His Excellency Field 
Marshal Sir Philip W.'Chetwode, Bart., G.C.B., 
K.C.M.Q., D.S.O., British Service, who succeeded 
Field Marshal Six William Birdwood. He is 
also a member of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — ^the Commander- 
In-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Itoyal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in India. The Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
ot*., the Chief of the General Staff, she Adjuta’tt- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Army Department. — ^The Department 
Is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries In the civil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
ib also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vict- 
0. 6) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Marine Department. He 
also exercises the powers vested in the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 19il, 
so far as that Act applies to India under the 
Order In Council No. 1551 of 1916, He is 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary, an lliuler 
Secretary, a Director of Military Lands and 
Cantonments, a Director, Regulations andl'oim, 
and two Assirtant Secretaries, (one of whom is 
also Secretaxy of the Indian Soldiers’ Board) , 
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The Army Department deals with all army 
Borvices proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Mr Torce In India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarter : it has continuous 
and intimate relations wlt-h Army Headquarters 
In all administration matters and la responsible 
for the administration of Oantouments, the 
estates of deceased offtcera and the compilation 
of the Indian Army List. The Army ad- 
ministration is represented in the Legislature by 
the Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary In the Ijeglslative Assembly. 

The Military Council— la composed of , 
the Commander-In-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely; The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer 
Commanding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to 
the Government of India In the Army Depart- 
ment and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. It is mainly an advisory 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the Commander-in-chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It has no collective 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-in-Chlef for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient Importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor Independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided In four commands 
each under a General Officer Comraanding-In- 
Ohief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and It will bo seen that 
Commands comprise 13 districts: 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 80 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
heCdquarters at Murxee, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-'West Frontier Province : 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces ; the Weatem ! 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quette, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan. , 

The General Officer Commanding-ln-Chlef | 
of each command is responsible for the command, 
administration, training and general effldency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be Included in any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
Brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the administrative control of His 


Majesty's Government from the Ist April 1927- 
The distribution of the troops allul ted to the 
commands and districts has iieon detertnined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it is In peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops ; 

(1) Covering Troops, 

/2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force Is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, In the event of 
major operations, to form a screen bcbliid \vi;ich 
mobilisation can proceed tmdlsturlu'd. 'I'ljo 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of uth(;r anna. 

The Field Army consists of 4 DhlsiniiH and 4 
Cav.alry Brigades. The Fii-Id Army la India’a 
striking force in a major war. 

Army HeafUjuarlers. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Oommnndcr-In-Cldtif as the himd, is 
founded upon four Principal Btaff Officers 
charged witli tlm adinlnistmtirjn of ■— 

(a) The General Staff Branch ; 
ib) The Adjutant- GeneraPs Branch ; 

(c) The Qnartormaster-Gmi oral's Branch. 

(tf) The Maater-Gcncralof Ordnance Bnmcli. 

General Staff Branch. 

V. G'. .S'.- (Jnil, Sir Ktmiicth Wicritin, K.c.It, 
c.s.r., c.B.K., p.s.o.. .on,*'., t.\. 

l>. (!.(L .S'. .Maj.-Gcnl. 15. It. .Mohcrly, 

P.S.O., I.A. 

M. <i\, (tut. (f: Ml. .ti/fimr, tl. T. MuJ.- 
(J<‘nl. M, D. Giles, c.n., c.m.o,, i.a, 

M.ii.ylt.A. .Maj-Gcid, II. \V. .Ncwfonic, 

P..S.O., Brit. .Scr, 

Tlds Branch deals with military ixdicy, with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for Internal security and external war, 
the atlrainistration of the General Htaff In 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in uar, the 
organisation and administration of thegcnoral 
staff in India; the education of officers, the 
supervlBlon of the education of warrant anti non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army In 
India, and inter-communication servIcNM, 

Adjutant- General Branch. 

A. G.— U.-Gciii. Sir Waiter H. I,cnll«, K.r.n., 
K.B.K., C.M.U., P.H.O., I.A, 

/I A. (7. — Maj.-Gcnl »J. Tliorpc, c.B,, {'.Mb., 
D.H.O., Brit. Her. 

1). A/, a, -Mai.-Gctil. K. A. Waikt-r, K.It.K., 
I.M.H, 

This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, orgsniting and 
raaintonanco of the military forces In offiocr* 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, mwtiaL rollitary 
and intematlOMl law, medloal and saaftery 
matters affecting the Army In Irjdia, pemonal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, wtrnilfciftg 
mobilization and aemobillzatiotu The Judge 
Advocate-Genertlforms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who wsi 
independent before the war, Is now Included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch. 
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C — ConnnaTKior, 4fch (Qnctta ) Infantry 
-Homnnandcr, haluohifitan — ( Pirijjtntlo. 

District. (Ihiur, A, If. Spooner, C.M.G., 

(1st olas=i,) p.s.o., Brit. Ser,). 

(lvr:ij.-Gcnl. It. XarslalvO, C.B., — Gommani lor, r>t.h( Quetta) Infantry 
- 5 c'.M.u., P.S.O., Brit. Scr.). Brfeule. 

(Bri^r. S. .1, P. SroBell, C.M.6., 

fig Cl:, j),s.o„ Brit. 8er.). 



— Oonimander, Zliob (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade .\resi. 

(Brijjsr ,T. V Melsenna, D.S.O., 
r.A.). 

— Commander, Rind (I]idfi])cndoTit) 
Bryade Area. 

(Maj-CIeid. C. ICirlqjatrielc, C.B., 
C.B.E., I.A.). 



— Commander, Waziristan — 

District. 

{2ikI class.) 

(Maj.-aenl. S. B. Pope, o.e„ 
D.S.O., I.A.). 


— CommandOT, Lahore District 
(Ist class.) 

(Maj.-Gonl. A. W. IT. At. Atoens, 
C.B., o.Ai.a,, D.s.o., 


— Coininander, Bawalpindi — 

1 listriet. 

(Istc.iass.) 

(i\raj.-Gen!. Tt. G. Pinlayson, 
c.B., c'.M.d., n.s.o., Brit. 
Ser.). 


—Commander, ICohat District. — 
(2n(l class.) 

(Ataj.-Genl. D. I. Sliuttlftworth, 

O.B.M., U.H.O., I.A.). 


I — Commander, Peshawar— -Dis- 

trict. 

(1st class.) 

(Maj.-Gcnl. H. P. Aluspratt, c.b.,-^ 
C.S.T., J>.S.0., I.A.). ' 


— Commander, Razmalc Brigade. 
(Brittr. A. At. Alills, C.B,, p.S.o,, 
A.D.O., I.A.). 

— Commander, Bamm Brigade, 
(Brigr. H. St. G. S. Scott, O.B., 
P.S.O., I.A.). 

— Commander, Wana Brigade. 
(Brigr. AI, Saunders, B.R.O., 
'A.D.0.,I.A.). 

Coininander, 2ncl (Sialhot.) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr, T. A. A. Wilson, I.A.). 
Coininander, Ferozepur Brigade 
Aron . 

( Brigr. B. \V, Shuttloworth, i.A.). 
Comma lultT, .rullundor Briga de Area. 
(Brigr. A, G. C. Hutchinson, c.b., 

0. n.Fl., I.A.), 

Commander, Jjahoro Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. .1. C. Gretton, i.-v.). 
Coininander, Amhala Brigade Area. 

, (Brigr. F. G. Gillies, C.B., o.b.e., 
L I.A.). 

Commander, 1st (Ahhottahad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. It. L. Havigliton, C.I.B., 

C. B.B. 

— Conmnindor, 2nd (Bawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. m 

(Brigr. A. L. llausome, D.SO., 
M.C., Brit. Rer.). 

— Commander, 3rd (Jlielum) Infan- 
try Brigade, 

(Brigr. It. H. Anderson, 

1. A.). 

■Commander, Kohat Brigade. 

(Brigr, H. L. Scott, C.b,, P.S.O., 
M.C., I.A.). 

— Commander, Ist (Bisalpur) 

Cavalrv Brigade. 

(Brgr. E. deBiirgh, O.B., P.S.O., 
O.B.K., I.A.). 

• — Commander , Landikotal Brit ade. 
(Maj.-Genl. W. Dent, O.B., c.B.i., 

D. S.O., T.A.). 

— Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 
(Brigr. C. J. 13. Auchinlech, d.s.o,, 
O.B.E.,I.A.). 

— Commander Nowshera Brigade. 
(Brigr. W. D. Croft, O.M.G., B.R.O., 
Brit.Ser.). 
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— Commanclor, Madras Blnlrict. 

(2ikI class). 

(Maj.-Gcnl. 0. B. Newman, t’.B., 

C.M 0 ., 3).K,o., Brit. Ser.). 

— Commander, Bomlwiy District— Cornniandta-, .M 1 h»\v lJri‘'ii(lc \rcii, 
2 nd class.). {I 5 ri*j:r. . 1 . dc I.. Cun a, !.V.). 

(MaJ.-Genl. H. Needham, c'.b., 

O.M.a., n.S.O., Brit. Scr.). 

Commander, Poona (Imlcpcn- -- '• 

dent) Brigade Ar««i. 

(Brigr. P. G. Spring, C.M.f!., 

B.H.o., Brit, Ser,). 


r ■— < Virnmandcr, Ifii (Sccumlcrultjul) 
(’uvulry liriginB*. 

(Brigr, 1). K. McLeod. P.s.n., I.A.). 
— Commander, lilth (.iuldmljaind 
ititnnfr.v Brigade, 

i (Brigr, C. ({. I.het, n,s,o., \i.e., 
—Commander, Beroan District [ 5 rit . Si-r.). 

(Istolass). ) — Coinmandcr, lllii ( Ahinednngnr) 

(A[.aj.-C(‘nl, If. B. D. Baird, e. IK. ! Intanfry Brigade. 

c.'viai,, (M.K„ n.S.O,. r„\-). 1 (Brigr. h. S. JJ. SmlBiers, i..c>, 

--{iommandcr, I'JtU (Scciimleraliatl) 
intjodry Britnole, 

f (Itrigr. I>.u,.Jolmson. V.C., n.s.n., 
I M.(’„ Brit. .S<*r.). 
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-—Commander, Presid(MU‘y ami • 
Assam District. 

(2nd class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. H. K. Bet, hell, O.B^, 
C.V.O., iJ.s.o,, Brit, 

Ser.) 


— (Tomnmnder, 7th (Bchra Dtui) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. B. JInIg, ,M.e„ i.a.). 
—Ctmimandcr, Kth (Bareilly) In- 
fantry Brigtule. 

(Brigr, I). B. «».n.K„ i.a.} 


—■Commander, Lueknow District. 
(2nd class.) 

Maj.-Genl. C. J. B. Tfay, a.n., 
c.n.E., IJ.S.O., I.A.). H 


— Commander, (Ith (Ltmknow 

infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. K. M. Laird, n.H.o., Brit. 
Her.), 

— (Joinmander, Allithultnd Brigade 
An -a. 

(Brigr. D. G. Illdgewnv, dJt., 
JLS.O., I.A.). 


~— C'omnaander, Delhi (Indepori- - 
dent) Brigade Area. 

(Brigr. A. L. M.Molcsworfch, I.A.). 


—Commander, Meerut Dlstrhd.-- 
(1st clas''.) 

(.Maj.-Genl. (’. A. Ivey* 

ins.o., Brit. 

S**r.). 


— CommandBr, 8fd (Meerut Cavalry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. K. M. Dorman, P.M.O., 
M.rr., Brit. Her.). 

- Commuuder, tith(Jh»iwB Infintry 
Brigade, 

(Brigr. C. L. Nleholwui, t» 

LA.), 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch. 

<?. M. V,. — Sir W. Edmund Ironside, 
n.s.o., Jirit. Ser. 

B. Q. M. r/.— Miij.-Geiil. K. F. Orton, C.B., t.a. 

B. S'. <1; 7’.~Brigr. (Local Maj.-Genl.) E. M. 
Steward, o.B.K,, i.-v. 

This Branch Is concerned with the speclfi 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, i.e., foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for the following 
Services: — Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies nob provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 

M.G.O. — Lt. -( toiiI. Sir Henry, E.ap R. Pryee, 
K.C.B., C.M.U., D.S.O., I.A. 

D. M. O. 0. — Brigr. (Local Maj.-Genl.) W. R. 
Paul, c.B.E,, Brit. Ser. 

This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories Is concerned with the provl-jion, ins- 
pection, maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs, <fcc., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
itiapection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smdllurms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classiffed as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are ; 

(1) Militauy Secebtatiy’s Branch. 

Mil]/, Sery. — Maj.-Genl, W. L. O. Twiss, o.b,, 

O.n.R., M.O., I.A. The Military Secretary deals 
with the appointment promotion and retirement 
of officers holding the King's Commission, the 
aeleotion of officers lor staff appointments, 
and the appointment of offleersto the Army 
In India Reserve of Officers. He is also the 
Secretary of the Selection Board. 

(2) Enuinber-in-Chiee’s Branch. 

E. -in-O . — Maj.-Genl. Q. H. Addison, O.B., 
C.M.G., D.H.O., Brit, Sor, 

The Englnoer-in-Chief Is the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers in India. He Is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for warof 
the Engineering services. The supply of Bngneer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all milihary works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
wfo., the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary Board of Examiners, 


The duties of the Signal Offleer-in-Chief, 
the Inspector of the Army Educational Corps, 
India and the Inspector of Physical Training 
are carried out by tlio Commandants of Signal 
Training Centre, India, .Tubbiilpore, Army 
School of Education, India, Bolgaum and 
Array School of Physical Training, Ambala, 
respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establi^ments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of Briti^ personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry. — There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments m India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
567 other ranks. 

British Infantry.— The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made In 
the composition of a British infantry battalion- 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included In the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased totws^ve 
in 1927. In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises : — 
Headquarters Wing — 1 Machine Gun Company 
and 3 Rifle Companies. Each Rifle Company 
has 4 Lewis gxins. The Machine Gun Company 
is organised into : —Headquarters and 3 Platoons 
(all on pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 viclcers guns 
each. The peace establishment of Indian com- 
batant personnel is fixed at one Indian officer 
and 43 Indian other ranks. The Indian platoon, 
as it is called, is transferred en bloc to another 
British hattalion when the battalion to which 
it was originally attached proceeds on relief 
out of India. 

Hoyal Artillery. — ^Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows : 

Royal Horse Artillery . — Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 13-poiinder guns. 
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Field {BiqTiev and Lower Establishment) Brigades, 
—Pivfi brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Pour brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the liigher establishment consists 
of 3 batteries of six 18 prs. each and l battery 
of six 4.5" Howitzers or 2 batteries of six 18 
prs. each and 2 batteries of six 4.5" Howitzers. 
A brigade on the lower establishment con- 
sists of 3 batteries of four 18 prs. each and 1 
battery of four 4,5" Howitzers or 2 batteries 
of four 18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5" 
Howitzers each. 

Field {Mechanised) Brigade . — The mechanised 
brigade consists of two batteries armed with 
four 18-pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
with four 4-5" howitzers. 

Field (Beinforcement) Brigade . — The reinforce, 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with four 18-ponnderguns, and four 
4*5" howitzers. 

Ammunition Columns . — Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintained lor 
the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. These are 
all mechanised. 

Indian Mountain Brigades . — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section- All batteries are armed, wuth four 
3.7" howitzers. The armaments of the Krontier 
posts at Kohat, Port Lockhart, Port Milward, 
Port Salop, .Thansi post, Arawali, Bannu, Waua 
Mir Ali, Wana Thai, Cluiman, IIln<liil)agh, 
Malakand, Landi Kotal Shagal ; Chakdara 
and Port Sandeman arc also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, R.A, 
Mediian Brigades . — Two hrlga<les, all con- 
sisting of tractor drawn batteries. TTir<ie 
batteries in each brigade, two of wliich are 
armed with six 0" howitzers, and one battery 
with four OO-pounder guns. 

Eeavy Brigade . — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi. 

Anti-Aircraft— 'Rea.dqmxtevs One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 cwt. guns. 

Artillery Training Centres.—On^ centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of Tl. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
trainhig of Indian personnel. There is also a 
E. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engijnteer-in-Chief.—The head of the 
Corps of Boyal Engineers in India Is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief Is not a 
Staff Officer, but tho technical adviser of the 
(Jommander-ln-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
(luring war and pt'acc. 


(2) The proparednoss for war of tin* engim^er- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer atore.a during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisalion.—T\m Engln('cr nrgaiiiaaflon 
of the Array consists of two m.'ihi branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Minors and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as foHow's: 

Qnoen Victoria's Own Madras flappotK and 
Miner'^, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Saprters and Min(*rs, 
with headquarters at Iloorke«‘ Iloyal Bombay 
Sanpexs and Minors, with hcad({uarter8 at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps coiialsta of Boyal 
Engineer otficors, ludiau Army (MhiM-is I'rtitntlic 
late Pioneer Corps, Imliaii ollh'ius holding th(» 
Viceroy’.s commiss'lim, a ccrtiiin ntimlnu* of 
British warrant and non-commlssioni'd olhccrs, 
Indian non-<’uiiimisHion('d ollhous and Indian 
othc'r ranks. Bach Corps is coiumandcd by a 
Lieut.-Ckiloncl, who Is assisted l»y it SiiperlntiMi- 
dentof rnstruction, iin Ollitier-in-Clrirtn', Works- 
shops, an .Adjntnitt, it. Quart erntiister, three 
Suhudar-Majors. a .leiuiuliir AdjtUsint and it. 
Jemadar QuiirtiTmaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany caviilry, and arc equlpjicd to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watcrsupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to neeom [«iny 
infantry. Divisional Headipiarters’ ComiwmieH 
are small units containing highly quallllwl 
"tradesmen” ami are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work In connection with field workshoTM. 
Army Troops Companies arc somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they arc required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, heavy lirldglng 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Barnic except 
in the case of a few small otitlylng military 
stations, which are in charge of Bubllc Works 
Department. They control all works for th© 
Boyal Air Force and all major works for the 
Royal Indian Marine; and »l»ey are charged 
with all civil works in th® North-West f rontier. 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, td flic Hovcrimr 
and Agent to the Governor-demiral, rwpnotlvely. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Goverrument, 

The Engineer-in' Chief Is assisted by a Dtpnfcy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Dopnfcy 
Engineer-in-Chlef (Electrical and Medmnlctl). 
In each Command there Is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works In the N. W. F| p, and is 8w»«tary, 
I». W. D., to the Govt, of N. W. F. l»rov!aeft, 
'riic Chief Engincor, Western Command, la tlm 
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Secretary, P, W. P., to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Oiheers, E. E., and Technical Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Eoyal Engineers, assisted in certain, 
districts by A. Cs. S. E. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Offleeni. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and mtUtary stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Eoads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Eoads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Eoyal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command cr-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Eicut.-General in the Army. The 
appointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
John M. Steel, K.B.E., O.B., C.M.G. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
liranch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations. — The formations 
subordinate to the Eoyal Air Force Headquarters 
are: — 

(i) Group Command, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(ii) Wing Command comprising 2 

squadrons not on a station basis. 

(Hi) Station Commands. 

(iv) 'J’he Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park. 

(tri) Heavy I’ran sport Flight. 

(vU) E.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 

Group Command.—The Group Command is 
known as Ho. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is loca.ted at Peshawar, The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the E. A.F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen. 

The subordinate units to Ho. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows: — 

Ho. 1 Wing Station, E.A.F., Kohat. 

Ho. 2 Wing Station, E..A..F., Eisalpur. 


Army Co-operation squadron at Peshawar. 

Wing Command. — There is one Wing 
Command only namely 8 (Indian) Wing, E.A.F., 
located at Quetta, The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands. — There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Eisalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
i.e.. Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The wing Station at 
Eisalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons. — Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Eisalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as » 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

Tire number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i.e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons . 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped ii?'ith 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
aUotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment.— The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 

The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 

The Aircraft Depot.— The Aircraft Depot 
may he conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Eoyal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude arc car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Drigh Eoad, 
Karachi. 
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The Aircraft Park.— llelatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may he de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot- It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, hdwever, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requxed for R. A. P. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
port flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments .-The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Porce in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. P. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers. 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Pollowers Corps, 
B. A, P. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircralxsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Pollowers Corps are employed as follows : — 
Technical Section ..Aircraft Depot, 

(artificers) aircraft Park. 

(b) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Pollowers Section . .All Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Porce in India is as follows : — 
Officers .. .. 266 

Airmen .. .. 1,881 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers .. 924 

Civilians .. .. 521 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services. — In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, the Air Force has a medical service 
of its own. Flying must still be regarded at 
present as an abnonnal pursuit for the human 
being. Jt is carried out under conditions which 
tliffer widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore. It was 
found necessary to create a separate depa t- 
inent of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of Alness and physical disabi- 


lity upon flying efficiency and to ai>ply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The eascu- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly arc phyaleally 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Porce Medical 
Service in India consists of 11 of fleers and 27 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian caiicts, after 
receiving training at Cranwcll, (d)tulneci com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These oflicors will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air For(;e. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present bo undertaken in India, ami 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwoll. 

Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.— Tlie present miuiber of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commlsslonod offliiors and 
men. 

Indian Infantry.— The cstablJslimcnt of 

the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows ; 

Battalions 

19 Infantry RcgimiintK couhisting of 4IH 
3 Begiments of Sappers and Miners . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of , . 20 

82 125 

^ The normal strength of an active battalion 

British Indian ‘^liidiaiT" 
Offi cers. Officers, other ranks 
Infantry ' 2 708"“ 

Gurkhas iZ 22 W 

The strength of an Infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows 

British Officers 9, Indian Officers 13, and 
Indian other ranks 682, 

In 1932 it was docidod that the llonecr 
organization was no longer absolutely n«c«j»ary 
as the duties on which PioneerH ww» employed 
eg,, road-making efe., wore now gimcrally iwr* 
formed hy la etwebour. The whfde orgarflm" 
tlou has therefore boon disbarnled, anti the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Reserves for the various units t»f the Indian 
Army have to bo sufficient to pfovll® for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well ai for 
the maintenance of the moWIiiwd unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months aftermoblikwtion, 
Reserve,— The conditions of the reserve, 
ate as follows: — 

The Indian A nay Kcscrv’c coimtets of $»riv»tc 
soldicis or their oquivalent. It is cwmprlscd 
! of class * C ' reservists for Indian (Javalry 
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Artillery Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha llilles. The new 
(ilasa ‘ 0 ’ reserve was introdiieed for Indian 
Cavalry, Arlillery, Sapjiers and Miners and 
Signals witli effect from 1st October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with eifect from Ist May 
1932. 'riiero still remain a number of classes 
‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will bo gradually eliminated. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha llilles rcs(irvists is carried out biennially, 

Beserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment in, the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 


present as follows : — 

Cavalry 2,943 

Artillery 2,329 

Engineers 1,678 

Indian Signal Corps .. .. 994 

Infantry 22,120 

Gurkhas . . . . 

Hallway Fucleus Heservo 
Supplementary Heservo 

Total 32,965 


The Indian Signal Corps*— The Corps is 
organised on same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, 'mth a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. The 
head of the corps is the commandant, Signal 
Training Centre (India), who belongs to the 
Hoyal Corps of Simals and performs the duties 
of the Signal Oracer-in-Ohfef in the General 
Staff Branch at Army Headquarters as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Itoyal Corps of Singals. 

The headquarters, termed the Signal Trafn- 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubhulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 


a staff, British and Indian, organised on verj 
much the same lines as the headquarters of t 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 


Company 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . . 4 

Divisional Signals 4 

District Signals 3 


Experimental Wireless Section . . 1 

In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ’ and ‘ C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Hohat. 

Boyal Tank Corps.— Six armoured car 
companies arrived In India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1926. They 
are located as follows : — ^the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
mands companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in the Southern and Western commands. 
There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of B. T. C. personnel and the conduct 
of experiments. 

Organisations —2 Light Tank Companies. 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 

6 Armoured Car Companies. Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with IG armoured cars : 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 6 per section. Excepting 
one company which is equipped with Guy Cars, 
armoured car all companies are equipped with 
Crossley Cara. 


Tlie establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below: — 



Group Headquarters 

Tank Corps School . . 48 16 9 

Armoured Oar Company 142 82 16 10 


Medical Services*— The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — 

(«) Ofldeers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(&) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment ; 


(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, niz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military 
Nnrsing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

IJ) The Army Dental Corps. 
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(fif) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

I A) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men o- 
the Koyal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziriatan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Bed Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps.~The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
earlat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1928. The Indian Army 
Service Corps which Is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely ; (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
Is, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment Is shown 
by categories in the following table:— 

Suppir. 

Officers with King's commissions 140 

Indian officers C8 

British other ranks 340 

‘Civilians 621 

Followers 1,401 


Total . . 2,670 


ANiMAi. Transport, 

Officers with King’s commissions. 68 

Indian officers 129 

British other ranks 42 

Civilians 105 

Indian other ranks .. .. 9,846 

Followers 1,403 


Total 11,582 

There are also 1,576 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
18.711 and 4,128 respectively, lliere are also 
183 horses, 430 ponies and 12 bullocks. Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. Kie 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war " cadre,” other companies being 
maintained in peace-time at full war establi^- 
ment. 


MECnANICAL TllANHPORT. 

Officers with King’s cominfeions, li>3 

Indian officers 08 

British other ran ks 227 

Indian other ranks .. •• 2 ,h3'.i 

Indian civilkins 2 M 1 

Followers 

Total l.OH? 


There are also re.snrvistfl. 

The mechanical transimrt establlslnnent 
consists of the following 
(a) Field units— 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of 11 
heaii(|uarters, 15(5 a(‘rv'lee st'cthms 
(higher estalilishment), and K ser- 
vice sections (lower establishment), 

5 M, T. Companies for motor ambulance* 

convoys coasisting of 5 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 1 1 sections (lower 
establi^innent). 

M. T. Companies (Mobile Ilcpair 
Units) (wmststingof 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

(if) Maintenance units— 

6 Heavy Itepulr shops. 

1 Central M. T. Stores nejiot. 

M. T. technlc4il Inspectorate, one 
M. T. depot for tmirilng Indian 
drivers. ^ 

1 Vehicle Reserve Beiwt. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed In 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also i>r(»vidt‘s motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and Held 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous ptirposofl. The total cntabUsliment now 
consists of 2,968 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the aervli’e are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Bervloe Corps 
lince at present there are no facilities in India for 
gaining officers in every branch of mechanleal 
jransport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain nnraijer of King’s 
BomralBsIoned officsera belonging to the Indian 
Army. I’he British sulmrdlnatea of the aer- 
Flce are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
lervice Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M.G.O. may be broadly described aitho agency 
whose duty it is to supply the array with 
munitions of war, such at small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and alto, trader an 
arrangement introduced in recent yMH, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion 6 in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste matariwi of the 
various services of the Army and the Eoyal 
Air Force in India to the best sdvantagi of the 
State. 

Army Remount D«partwent---The follow- 
ing are among the most important dnttoi 
fortlie remount service The proviston of ani- 
mals for the Army in India. The snuaeriMon 
throughout India of all animats imdkhli 
for transport in' war. The aatamt nioMII- 
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zation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A general responsi- 
bility for the efiiciency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows: 
I’be Bemount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Bemount ofBcers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Bemount Depots, 5 District 
Bemount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India.— The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. 0. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include : The establishment of Boyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 

Military Farms Department.— This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 
(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(il) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows Including training schools :— 


British 

Indian 

B. 0. 1 

I. 0. 

Civilians. 

officers. 

officers. 




50 

46 

165 

CO 

233 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows 

Cavalry, 7 years' service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years In the reserve ; and 4 years' service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

S, & M. Corps, 7 years' service in army and 
Sin the reserve, 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service in army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except (Jurkhas and trans-frontier 

rsonnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 

years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 


Gurkhas and trans-fronfcicr personnel of 
infantry, 4 years* aerviceiu army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military cstablishmei ts of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, filers and pipers, 10 years* service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may be extended- 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ Civil ” troops, they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following : — Kurram Militia, Tochl Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts. Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and theMekran Levy Corps. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subiects came 
up for consideration, and It was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, ^that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that ebuM be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
icency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would he most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry- in which are included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
\ Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
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nary Corps. Units of fho Auxiliary Force 
arc under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim hia discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only he discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com' 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R. B. (A. P. I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by moans of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can he given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
then, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They arc 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to |)erforni the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
Inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The niembers of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
eonstltuted in tide first instance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- i 


ment has not been onmplotcly (Hlfd in all caw*!?, 
the movement has alre.-niy aclii{‘V(>(l a greater 
degree of success than might havti antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Altliougli for the 
present the infantry arm only has lieiui 
created with the addition of the 1.1’.?. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other array service. 

Men enrol in the provincial hattalioiiH for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain caw's. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periodH. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minarytraining for one calendar month and 
during every year he nicxdvua one numtli’s 
periodical training. Members of urban tiniLn 
liave only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
were constituted in 1028 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Brovinfics, one of which 
has since been diNbamiod. Srembi'rs enrollmi 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first j'ear every man (lot's 
32 days' preliminary training, and in evt'ry 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

Ilie Indian State I’orces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troop,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at ihelr own eximnw and for 
State service. It has been the custom In 
emergency for State troop to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of groat value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid Is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling l*rlnc(!8 and (ffiicfs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide wr- 
manontly a staff of British officers, termed 
“Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the trooiis 
of their States. ^ 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
ike the Oovernraenfc of India, undertook a 
mUitary reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already hocn carried out. Ihe prin- 
cipal feature of the now arrangemeate, os ajiopf- 
generally, is that In future the 
Indian State Forces should be oomjiosed of three 
categories of troop, namely; 

Class A . — Troop In this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as corrptiond- 
ng units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B.— These troop oonsist of units which 
are, in most cases, little Inferior In training and 
discipline to troop of Class A ; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rtiJo, retained 
the system of the pre-war formatteas. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Glass A troop. 

Chws C.— Those troop oonsist In the main 
d militia formations, which are not p«rma- 
nently embodied. The standard of tralnlnt, 
discipline and armament, prwwlbed for mk 
class, is generally lower than the itaadaM 
prescribed for Class B troop. 

The authorized and aetuaf strength the 
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Indian State I'orcea on the 1st October 1933, 
amounted to — 


1 

Authorized 

strength. 

Actual 

strength. 

Artillery 

1,616 

1,599 

Cavalry 

9,648 

9,066 

Infantry 

34,684 

29,506 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

466 

456 

tions 

100 

85 

Sappers 

Transport Corps 

1,307 

1,067 

1,560 

1,608 

Grand total . . 

49,371 

43,387 


Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Array ; those holding the Xing’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Eoyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Iloyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment ; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to ahuormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sundhuist. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, In the first Instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a Britisii battalion or regiment in 
India, whore he receives a preliminary training 
in his nailitary duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Amy. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion In rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but Is subject also i-o certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
'ITie rank of Tfioutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service ; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Array is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indiana eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways : (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 


of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their commissions after training at the 
Royal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 bo'i^s to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 
wore: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry ; 
2ndBn., Madras Pioneers ; 4 /19th Hyderabad 
Regiment; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. 0. L. I.); l/14th Punjab Regimeut; 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment. 

In 1982 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade, In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Tndianizatffin, 
3rd Cavalry, ^2nd Punjab Regiment, 5/uth 
Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Ihmjab Regiment, 
5/lOth Baluch Regiment, 5/llth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/1 2th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rillos, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a coinjAeto Division. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. 
it will provide officers for all arms cavalry, 
infantry, artillery and signals. 

Training Institutions. 

The following Institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units: — 
Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Paclmiarhi 
and Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 
Army Signal School, Poona. 
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Eoyal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. j 
Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 
Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta* 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
instruction, Kirkee. 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of oflSicers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction in the 
rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at Pachmarhi 
and in the machine gun at Ahmednagar. 

The King George’s Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Juliundurand Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers 
with a view to their finding a career in the 
Indian Army. The latter at present assists 
in the training of Indian N. C. Os. for pro- 
motion to Viceroy’s CommMou. The Prince 
of Wales’s Royal Indian Military College at 
Dehra Dun exists for the preliminary education 
of Indians who desire to qualify for the King’s 
Commission in the Army tiurough the Indian 
Military Academy. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 

Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Olficers, 
a body of trained 0 Ulcers available to replace 
casualties In the Indian Army. The war prove<l 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. ; 

The revised Regulations for the A. 1. R. 0. puh- 
shed In 192S provide that the following geutleinen ; 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve : — 

(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H. M.’s forces. ' 

(2) Oflacials, other than Military officers, ^ 
serving under the Government of India or a , 
loc^l Government. 

W Private gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite quahfications and 
previous training. 

The Reserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the otHcers are posted to 
definite branches and units. 

All oflicers are required to undergo pieriodical 
training up to a maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, may 
become “ officers designate ” for the grant of 
commissions in the A. I. R. 0., upon the calling 
to army service of tliat reserve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs. 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs. 40D, on joining. 

The strength of the Jleserva on the 1st 
January 1931 was 1,398. 

Heoruitmeiit fortiie Reserve has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 

The Fighting Races. — The fighting classes 
that contril)ute to the composition of the 


Indian Army have liiLhorto be(*n drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experieiuuiH 
of the gieab war have cause, d some, luodvliea- 
tioDS in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other ilKhtiug men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted In the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possihlts at 
present to give exact information us to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers botii to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of thn 
Gurkhas was also large. Tlic Bikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in t,ho early part of tlie 
sixteenth century and In the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a forinulable militant imwer. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to hotii the cavalry and 
infantry, Tiieso an' drawn hotli from tlie 
north and the south of Imiia, as well as from 
beyond the Frontier. They are all {‘xcellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great priaers of India 
for many hundreds of yeiirs. As i^avalry the 
Muhammadans are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the Hast, being good horsmnen 
and expert men-at-arms. 

Next In point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there an* twenty complete 
battalions. wdUeh during the war W(‘r« con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in tlic hills 
they are unaurpasHeil even by the Fnthans In 
the. North-West Frontier, hut the Garhwalis 
and Kumnonisare equally good niountalneera. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial bus been the llajput , inhabit- 
ing not only Rjijputfina but the United Provin- 
ces and Oiulh. Of fine physique and uuirtlal 
bearing, theae warriors of llhtd»«tan formed the 
backbone of the old Reiigul Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
In the East. Their high oisfc and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfero with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency In war. They funrish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis arc Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant sohUent, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other tnarps 
on the field of battle and have Mt,al>IlMhcd an 
Iraporishablo record In the war both In Euroire 
and in the East. Tire two Imttalions which 
existed in 1914 have since bron iucretmid to four. 
The .Tats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Hohtak d}»- 
trlcte and adjoining terrlfory. It was these 
people wlio held out so bravely at Blmratimr 
and repelled I.ord Lake's army In IflOS. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlftfltilds of Europe, Dogras arc gmid and 
steady soldiers found In the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flandert and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signai and 
gallant service In tl»o war are the Mabrattai 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation hel<i by their raas in the 
days of Sldvaji, the founder of the Mahratto 
Empire. It is prohaliht that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their rearoltmont l« 
larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the caatm that have betn men- 
tioned other caste men from th« mutti and other 
parts of India have filled the mnfei of the 
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Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers. 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Creat War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— - 
In a despatch by the Oommander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 


ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 562,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 100,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000,* 


Effecti ves,. 1953. 




Combatant Services (includes 







Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 







Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) . . 

4,012 

54,570| 

3,174 1,21,718 

(a) 

19,280 32,965 

11. 

Staff (inclusive of personnel of 


Administrative Bervices) . . 

550| 

47C 

14 129 

1,346 

507 

in. 

Training Establishments (in- 






elusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

104] 

1 132] 


61 

5081 

IV. 

Educational Establishments . . 

65 

1 154| 


871 

3991 

V. 

Indian Army Service Corps 







(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included 







in item II) 

386 

769 

278 13,403 

1,288 

5,681 4,671 

VI. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 






{Numbers taken after deduct- 







ing the numbers included in 
item 11) 

81 

561 

6 1,128 

54c| 

191 85 


VII. Medical Services {Numbers 

taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) .. 860 802 623 3,427 .. 4,707 5,300 

VIII. Veterinary Services {Numbers ; 

taken after deducting the i 

numbers included in item \ 

11) 44 4 105j 660 46 90 77 

IX. Hemount Services {Numbers < ' 

taken after deducting the num- , , , , 

hers included in item 11) .. 26 18 3 145] 298 2,618 

X. Miscellaneous Establishments j I 

(inclusive of Military , , , 

Accounts Department) .. 323 155 138] 586] 4,308' 2,173 169 

XI. Auxiliary and Territorial 

Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) .... 12' 250 15 6 

Total 6,5781 67,0031 4,410 1,42,25 8 ,33li 36,159143,207 

(a) Included in column 7. ^ -.r . 

* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see “The Indian Year 
Book" of 1920, p. 152, rf «e?. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. , , , , 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the are being prepared at the sfainuard rate of l#. 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the Qd, per rupee. 

nature of such expenditure being indicated in As a rule, tlie receipts collected hy the va» 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- nous departmont.8 are not set uB against ex- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from ghown separately on tlu^ receipt a side of the 
India. Erom the 1st April 1920 to the 31st budget. This is especially the case with l.ho 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Dopartineuta, which 
the basis of the rate of 2« per rupee for the con- amount to considerable sums, 
version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial (Jovermneuts Incur no ox- 
mpoes. From tho 1st April 1927 the accounts penditure for Military purposes. 

Summary oh Dekenoe Expendititrb (Gross.) 

Table 1 . 

1931-32. 1032-33. ll)3:}-:!4. 

^sed Jlevtei Budget 

Accounts. Estimates. csldinat.es 

as paraed . 

llupees (OOP’s omitted.)*' 

46,16,0.'> 1 42,07,70 I 41,90,38 

8,70,45 ' 8,51,08 I 8,55,00 

1,03,22 

66,88,74_ 60,58.78 50,51, 07_ 

(2^ All Expenditure for Military purix)ae8 
incurred in tho Unitotl King<Iom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to tho 
Imperial Government for these puriKwes, are 
included In tho above figures. 


Defence Services — Effective 

Defence Services — Non-effective. . 

Defence Reserve Fund . . 

Total 

Notes. — ( l) This summary includes the 
cost of tho Boyal Air Force, which is Included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt services. 


ANAIYSIS OE DEFENOB EXPBNDITURB. 

1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) sliown for India 
and England separately : — 

Table 2. 



1931-32. 

1982-83. 

1 - 

1933-34. 


Closed 

Accounts, 

1 ItevlBod 

1 IMimates. 

Budget 

l<3it!rnates. 

India. 

A . Standing Amy : 

(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services 

Administrative services . . 

^ Manufacturing establishments (including 

stores 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 

Special Services .. 

Transportation, Cionservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and misoellaneous 

Rupees (00 

>0'B omitted). 

13,79,67 

0,11,08 

2.18,93 

1,85,73 

4,04,61 

B 

1.08,26 

Total Effective Services 
(2) Non-effective Services; 

Non-effective charges 

B. Amiliary and Territorial Forces : 

Effective 

V, Royal Air Force : 

Effective 

Non-effective .. *. .. ,, 



29,90,12 

3,61,37 

68,39 

96,72 

8E 

Total; India; 

Effective . . , . 

Non-effective .. .. .. ,, 

34,96,39 

8,66,97 

32,86,82 

3,68,03 

S1,«S,2S 

8.61,69 

Total 

38,82.36 

8489,36 

is,l4.»2 
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Table 2— <!OEtd. 


— 

1931^32. 

1932-33. 

1983-34. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Rupees 

OOO’s omitted) 


1. Standing Army. 




(1) Effective Services : 




Fighting Services 



3,24,48 

Administrative Services 



42,42 

Manufacturing establishments (including 




stores) . . . . 



24,22 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 




mands, etc. 



11,77 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 




and animals 



40,67 

Special Services 



.. 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 




rial measures, hot weather establish- 



89,45 

ments and miscellaneous 




Total Effective Services 



6,33,01 

(2) Non-effective Services 



4,91,17 

B. Royal Air Force : 




Effective 



61,40 

Non-cflcctive 



3,10 

Total : England 

12,55,33 

11,02,59 

10,88,68 

Total Army Expenditure : 




Effective 

42,61,37 

38,48,40 

37,57,64 

Non-effective 

8,40,32 

8,43,64 

8.45,96 

Grand Total 

61,07,09 

46,91,94 

46,03,63 


The amounts expended In England on effec- Although a sum of Ks. 460 millions only 
tive services cons&t of such charges as pay- has been allotted in the Budget for 1933-34 to 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
London in respect of British Forces serving in Es. 605*1 millions (including receipts) will be 
India» the transport to India of these forces, available for expenditure under the heading 
and ^yments on account of stores taken to ‘'JfllitaryServices” made up of Es.391*9 millions 
India by British Forces, educational establish- for expenditure in India and Bs. 118*2 millions 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave in England, 
pay of Indian and British service Offl,cers on 

the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- The gross working expenses of military estah- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- lishments, sucli as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
effective services consists of payments to the farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
War Office in London for retired pay to British depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
forces for services in India and to non-effective chanical transport workshops are included in 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and the Budget, 
of various gratuities. 
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Hio division of expenditure on Military Engineer SeroUes between India and Jingland is as 
shown below:— 



1931-32. 

1 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

— 

Closed 

Accounts, 

Hevised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India 

(Ruimes 1 

3,01,29 

OOP’s omitted) 

3,27,97 3,61,69 

England 

4,69 

4,60 

4,06 

Total 

3,98,98 

8,32,67 

8,68,75 


Cost of the Army. — A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India's 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir Ibobert Qarran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
hy his Majesty's Govorninont, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Cliief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
tro'Versy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Heport of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 per cent. These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Capitation paymentss. — When, after the 
Mutiny, tho troops of the East India Company 
wore amalgamated witli those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every Brifish soldier 
sent to India was tlxml. 'I’his' wi)rke<l out at 
an average animal sum of, rougldy, £din,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by Iwdli sides 
to thefilO rate, and untillHTH India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440, 00(1 iwir annum. 
An Act of Parliament conllniifwl tliese amounts 
as full payment, with the olfeet of wrlfing otf 
outstanding War Otllce (Uaims. in 1 MOO t im eajd- 
tation rate was tlx««I at £7 JOs. Meanwhile tlio 
British forces in India had l>een sulmfantially 
incroaseci, and tlie altiirt*d rat(» ropresiinlwl uii 
annual expenditure of about £734,000. A eom- 
mltteo presidwl over iiy Ja»nl .iustleo Hojiut 
was appolnt<!d In 1907. It held that tho capita- 
tion cuargo was justithMl in nrijudple. In tho 
following year the Seufrataries’ of .State f<ir 
India and War (Dird Morloy and l-ord 
Haldane) agrcfnl to a compnanise wlmreby 
the rate was raised to £11 Ss., the anmmi charge 
on India being thertdjy Increas^Ht l*y alsmt 
£300,000. During the War liidla mc.t this 
liability as part of her rutrmal military cxpejudi- 
ture, and all oxtnmrdlmiry costs ariHltigfnun tho 
employment of Forces from India In the various 
theatres of War were mot hy the Hrltish Fx- 
chequer, In accorduneo with tledskms of 
Parliament. 

TTie great increases In rates of pay ami cost 
of equipment loil to tlie capitation rate being 
raisod In 1920 to £2H lOs. Hlnce 1924 India 
has paid on account each ywr £l,4tKl,0tMh 
compared with War Office claims, hacktw by 
elaborate details which aramuitwl In 1920-28 to 
approximately £4,600,000 and Would still exceed 
tlio provisional paymentii by alamt £300,000 
annually. Tho Govemmoutof India has disputed 
tlie bill. 
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BRITISH TROOPS- 


Tho followiDR table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
regards their health tor the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1916-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 :~ 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average .. 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

48S 

2,094*57 

1915-19 

66,199 

68,367 

583 

1,980 

3,277-53 

1920 

57,332 

61,429 

385 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1921 

58,681 

60,515 

408 

749 

3,070*04 

1 -122 

60,166 

37,836 I 

284 

714 

1,902-32 

1923 

63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793-31 

1924 

58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857-95 

L925 

57,378 

36,069 

166 

997 

1,750-19 

1926 

56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758 '60 

1927 

55,632 

34,666 

149 

829 

1,664*22 

1928 

68,327 

33,034 

166 

556 

1,635-99 

1929 

59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,746*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, Including those on duty in China and Nopal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
tho quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 ■ 







Aver- 

Batio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

rnvalide.j 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,201 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544-6 

4*39 

5*4 

20-7 

1916-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

8,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788-2 

16-81 

23-6 

38*1 

1920 

216,446 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762-3 

9-M 

21*1 

42*8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

77,468 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679 7 

10-16 

20-7 

34*4 

1922 

147,8401 

1,014 

2,6f>9 

3,639 

524-0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1923 

143,234; 

66,847 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

466-7 

5-98 

16-3 

20-68 

1924 

134,742 

57,014 

772 

1,781 

2,432 

423-1 

6-73 

12-8 

18-05 

1926 

136,478 

48,691 

547 

1,712 

2,053 

356-8 

4*01 

12*5 

15*04 

1926 

135,146 

52,517 

' 507 

1,569 

2,082 

1 388-6 

3*75 

11-6 

15*41 

1927 

138,200 

47,054 

. 442 

1,842 

1,972 

3.58.0 

3*37 

12-8 

15-03 

1928 

181,190 

48,73£ 

) 872 

1,251 

2,034 

371. 

2-81 

9*54 

15*51 

1929 

164,680 

46,654 

1 639 

* 1,431 

1,864 

361*5 

1 3*42 


16*8 
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East Indies Squadron. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied m strength from time to time. 
In 1903 Che squadron consisted of one second 
class and throe, smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, it consisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strenath until 1910 : when one 
second class <-rins.er was withdrawn and two 
smaller vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of tiie arms traffic in the 
Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron had considerably improved. The 
battleship Swifi.sure had taken the plae(^ of tlio 
second class cruiser wliich had be<!n flagship, 
and another, second class cruiser replaced the 
Perseus. 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Siiuadron) 
is as follows;— 

“Hawkins" (Flap), Cruiser: 9,800 tons 
“ Emerald," Cruiser, 7,r)r>() tons; “Ihiterprlse” 
7,550 tons Sloops. “ r,u{»iii,’ Cruiser: 7,550. 
Sloops “Folkestone,” “Fowey,” " Hhoreham" 
and “JBideiord," 


India contributes £100,000 a year towards naval expenditui’e and approviin.'itely £3, (ICO a year 
on account of Indian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and uImi iinUiitains tiu; Royal 
Indian Marine as a Naval Service. 

India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial (Jovernnient 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal ffavy. Under (jxistiug arrange imiijts 
which date from 1396*7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid fur tlio upkeep of certain 
ships of thH East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to ueariy £400,000 
annually- 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
diaewsed at the Imperial Conference in London in October— November 1930. Tiie mattiT appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further coiwuliathina in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Marine ha.s been reorganized mi as to form tlie imrleuH of the Iwlian Navy. 
It consists of a Depot Ship 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel. A fifth sloop is under 
construction in England and will replace one of the Patrol vosstd.s. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
ncccaiary to provide themselves with armed 
veiisels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
tlw pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
Tiie first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), wore despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
Rtrenuthstlie Government in India have always 
maintain ea a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows:— 
Uon. E. I. Co. ’8 Marine . . 1612—1686 
Bombay „ 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ . . 1880—186:} 

Bombay Marine , . . , 1863 — 1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . , , . 1877 — 1892 

Royal Indian Marine . .1892, Present day. 

The Marine has always been most closely 
fimnectod with Bombay, and In 1668 when 
ili3 E. India Co, took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Covernor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
nlttjoiigii from that date all the Marine Ea- 
fcabhi-hmenta were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India,) 
iSorabay has continued to be the headquarters 
and Che official residence of the Director. I 


War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portugu‘*fic and Pirates f(»r supnnuncy of West 
Onust of India. 1744 Wur with France, cap- 
ture of Chandemagure, and Freneli «hip In- 
dlenne. In 1766 Cajitiire of Castle of ilhnrla. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tmmah. laitter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
Preach and Dutch, Capture <tf Pondicherry, 
Trincomaioe, Jafnapatam, Colombo, eU*. 
1801 Egyptian camiiaign under Hlr Ralpii 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. ISPt 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of Frtmcii 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Fi- 
rites in the Persian Gulf. 1«U Ctonquest of 
Tara. 1818 ExiiedHlon against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Maliratta War, capture 
of ForU at Severndroog. 1819 Expetfitioa 
to exterminate piracy In the Ferilan Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expeiittion 
against the Beni-koo-AIi Arabs, lHg 4.£6 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbem and 
Sotnall Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yai Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghaniitan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War In China, 1843 Mode War 
Battle of Meauee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war In New Zealand, 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Becond 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bass Bin, Prome and Pegu. 183-5 Peitlan 
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War, capture of Bushiro, Muhammorah and 
AUwaz. 1850-57 War in China. 1857-59 
IChe Indian Mutiny, 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku D’orts, Fatshan and Pekin . 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-Lshai Expedition. 1896 8uakin 
Expedition, 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Mombassa E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Itebcdlion In China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Trafiic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Koyal Indian 
Marine Oiiicers were employed on many and 
various duties. Itoyal Indian Marine Ships 
“ DUFU’ERIN,” “llARDINGE,” '‘NORTHBROOK/’ 

“ Lawrence, " “ Dalhousie ” and " Minto ” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers, Officers also served in the Iloyal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mciiterranean North 
Sea. North Bed Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Bast 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and ou the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning Biver Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the uum- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re- 
spectively for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Begular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Iloyal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inland Water Transport which contiolled all 
Biver Transport work in that countuy, and 
those officers hold many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried our with these and launches olf 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Bctired Boyal Indian Marine Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 

* Service in the War lSil 4 -l 8 .“The Uoyal 
Indian Marino, thougli a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a vorj 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
' War. These an* set out in dotaB in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editionf 
(?. V. p, 202 et m.)‘ 


fieorganisation Schemes.—Aftor the War 
tiie Governmout of India asked Admiral of the 
Meet Lord Jeilicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on tlie Indian Army 
and although the B.I.M. was not included m 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the B. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Bear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
B.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 

The B.I.M. then fell upon hard times ; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of B. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service.— Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Baw- 
linsoD, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Fortfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. Tins 
Ooramittoe recommended that the Service 
should bo reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Iloyal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Bear-Admiral on the acti-s^ 
list in the Boyal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect the change in the title it was neces- 
sary to draw up anew Indian Naval Discipline 
Act, and this had to be passed in the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State in India. The 
Bill was introduced in February 1928, wlien 
the Government were defeated by one vote, 
tho defeat being caused, not by the fact that 
tho people of India did not want an Indian 
Navy, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that the Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand. 
Other members voted against the Bill on prin- 
ciple, as they considered that both Army and 
Navy should be directly controlled by the 
Legislature, while the extremists voted against 
it because they were prepared to vote against 
any Government Bill which might be introduced. 

The blow to the Service was a heavy one, 
as it was feared that the defeat might put an 
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end to tho reorganisation. The Government, 
however, decided that the reorganisation should 
continue on tho original lines, except that the 
title could not be altered, and that tho service 
would have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct “ Articles of War ’* based on 
the Naval Discipline Acts. 

In 1928, on the recommendation of the 
Admiralty, His Majesty the King approved of 
the change in uniform of officers to that of the 
Royal Navy, with the exception of the buttons 


of the R. I. M., which bear tlic Star of India 
as a distinctive mark, and also of the Hying in 
It.LiVr. ships of tlie White Pennant and iiio 
White Ensign of tiic Royal Navy. The White 
Ensign was Iioisted for tho first time on Armis- 
tice Day, November lltli, 1928. 

The Indian Marine is now reorganised as one 
of the fighting forces of tlio ihnpire under the 
command of a Flag Olfieer on the aetivii list 
of the Royal Navy, its duties are purely 
naval and its personnel are trained for war. 


Personnel, 1934. 


HeAUQUAETERS STAI’I’, 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Marine and P. S. T. 0., East Indies. 

Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


Vico-Adm'ral Sir H. T. Walwyn, 

P.S.o. 

Paymaster Cajitain E. A, dolley, u. x. 
Lieut. IT. Morland, u. I. M. 


Chief of the Staff ami Captain Superintendent 
of the R.I.M. Dockyard 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of tho Dockyard 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 
Ist Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

Marine Store Officer 

Financial Adviser to tho Flag Officer Comdg. 
II.T.M. 

Chief Superintendent to tho Flag Officer Comdg. 
R.LM. 


Captain A. G. Mainuirdl it.l.M. 

Commander H. L. Davia, u.ii.M. 

Commander J. N. Metealfi*, o.h.h., P.S.C,, ii.i.m, 

Lieut.-Comdr. St. J. A. D. tJarniaa, u.l.M. 
Engineer Captain W. W. Collins, n.i.M. 

Engineer Commander W. Jtiehardaon, u.i.m. 

Engineer Lleut.-Conidr. G. W. Underdowu, w.i.m. 
Engineer Commander W. llichanlHiiu, u.i.ii, 

0. llajagopala Aiyar, Haq., M.B.K, 

V. G, Rose, Esq, 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAtF. 


^Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Marine Transport Officer, lat Grade 
Marine Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander C. H. Boykett, ii.l.M. 
Lieut.-Comdr. H. CJ, Ik-aueliamp, 
Lieut-Comdr. R. li. Caws, R.i.M. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor 

Assistant Ccnstuctor 

Electrical Engineer .. 
Assistant Marine Store Officer 


W. G. jr. Francis, Esq. 

E. J, Cnderlmy, Esq. 

N. T. Patterson, Kiq. 

J. A. B.Hawcs, E*q., (onloaw). 


Captains 
Commanders 
Lieutenant-Oonmianders, 
and Suh-Licuteiiants 
Engineer-Captain . . 
Engineer-Coin nmnders 


Offioees. 

.. .. 9[ Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engl* 

.. .. 15 1 neer- Lieutenants and Englnwr-Huh- 

Lieutenants, i Lieutenants *. .. .* 

.. .. 44 1 Wareant Offwees. 

. . . » 1 Gunners and Boatswains , « . . 

.. ■ .. l:r Warrant Writeri ♦. 


S3 

Id 

4 
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Petty Oeeioees and Men. 


Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency and the 
Punjab. 

Ships. 

Sloop Minesweeping . . 

H.M. I.S. GUve 

2,050 tons 

1,700 Horsepower. 

Sloop ,, 

„ OornwalllB 

1,290 

.. 2,600 

Sloop Minesweeping , , 

„ Hindustan 

1 ,190 „ 

. 2,000 S. H. P. 

Sloop Minesweeping., 

,, Lawrence , . 

1,225 „ 

. 1,900 Horsepower. 

Surveying Vessel 

„ Investigator . . 

1,172 „ 

. 1,£00 

Depot Ship 

„ Dalhousie 

1.960 „ 


Patrol Vessel 

,, Patban 

696 „ 

. 8,500 S. H. P. 

if 

„ Baluchi 

682 

. 3.500 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target bowing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. 

Dockyards. Caioijtta. 


There were two Eoyal Indian Marine Dock* 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Medical Staff, 

Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Major J. T. Simson, 
M.B., R.A.M.O. 

Offleer-in-Oharge, Dockyard Dispensary, Captain 
J. B. D’SoUza, M.B.E.jI.M.D. 

R. I. M. Warrant Oncers. 

OSlcer-in-rharge, Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner, P. O’JIaran, e.i.m. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. H. 
Lovett, e.i.m. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments In 
the ships ol the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the 11- I. M. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Marine : — 

Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, liombay District, Kautlcal Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 
8rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District; 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 8rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Burma. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Marine Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 

ADEN. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart*^ 
meat, Aden District. 

CHlTTAaONQ. 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

Port Biaie. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture. 

As crops depend on the existence of plant, are few soils in the world more sniled to int.en- 
food and moisture in the soil, so the character sivc agriculture so long as the water supply is 
of the agriculture ol a country depends largely assured. The other soils are less l.ractahle 


on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the established ol a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Eharif 
or Monsoon and the Rahiox 'Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in tire south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-E. monsoon ; here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist. 
The distribution of the rainfall tiuroughout 
the year, which is of considerable importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
Is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz., 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries, 

Soils.—I’our main soil types can be recog- 
nHSed in India, viz., (1) the Bed soils derived 
from rocks of the Archaean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to’ 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
klxand. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most Important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Eajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 


and call for grcat.cr Kkill in iimnagcmcnt and 
are less adapted to Hinall holdings ; of tliesc tlic 
regur soils are the most v.'iltiahle. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is a country of small Iioldings and tlie com- 
monest type is that which can ho cnitiviibxl with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions. J^jirge 
holdings are practically unknown, and arc mainly 
confined to the planting industries, farming is 
carried on with a nnnluiUTU of capitHl, tlierc 
being practically no outlay on fencing Imildiugs, 
or implements. Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agritmltnral 
indebtedness is heavy and tiie Interest on loans 
high. Groat progress has been made by the 
co-operative credit movement during the last 
twenty years. There are now 0 1 , 1 H7 < :o-«)pora- 
tdve Credit Soclet.ios in India W'ltli some 
4,182,000 niemljcrs and a v^orklng capital 
exceeding 00 croros of rupees. Not only have 
these societies iirouglit ohcajHir credit to the 
cultivator hut they have striven to inculcate 
the les-son tliat cin-ap credit ia only valuable 
if applied to productive purijosca and have 
encouraged thrift, 

Equipment.— Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and thu capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
wellas dopondingon the cultivator's imUvIdual 
circumstances. The beat typos in common 
use are capable of iiandling what would bo consi- 
dered as light slngle-Ijorscimplernonbi In Europe. 
In those tracts whore irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing watfir; they 
also drive the sugiiraine crusher ami tr<»a<l out 
the grain at harvest. His implements being 
few, a cultivator’s bullocks form by far the most 
Important item of Ids movable property. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tlpjKd with Imn points, and 
there is a great similarity in tlmir shape and 
general design. Tlie introduction of Iron ploughs 
has made muohprogress in the last few years and 
many hundred thousands are now In use. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preforenot to the narrow 
and roller: and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary euItJvator, 

On black cotton soils tl» csomm<»«it Jm- 
plement is the Mhar, & simple form of bumti 
shape plongh. Seed (Mis and drill hm are 
in use In piurts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed is either broadcasted or plmiglmd in. 
Hand implements consist of various ita of 
hoes, the best known of wWch are the koM 
or spado with a blade set at an angle towards 
the labourer who does not use bfs feet in 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harv<»ring machinery there it nonesgrtla 
is separated either by treading out wttli oxw 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. Simple roapem and winnow- 
ers are slowly coming into use ia the wheat 
tracts. The larger iron iplooglii »» now a 
familiar sight in certtdn black soil areas and the 
use of other improved teplementi Is powinf, 
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Even motor tractor i)IougIis are now estimated 
to number hundreds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaiming land from deep- 
rooted grasses. 

Cultivation.— Cultivation at its best is 
fiistiuctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings aro not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
aro now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages. The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 
For B(M crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen- 
ous plough (or on hlack soils the BaMar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For Kharif crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as It is essential to sow 
without delay. Interculturo is usually inadequate. 
Manure is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc. Seeding 
is either done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
At their best the ryot's methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully. The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department Is steadily fostering, is an 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation.— The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfali in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crojps, 
places a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, a.y.. Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing. "With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 

g enerous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
arren d<wert has become fertile land. The 
Indian canal system is by far tlie largest in the 
world and already irrigates 32 million acres 
of crops annually. Tiro area will be increased 
shortly to 40 million acres when works under 
construction are completed and, when the 


various new canals are developed fully, will 
probably reach 60 million a^^res. The protective 
effect of the canals in many areas is no less 
important than the enhanced yield. Protective 
irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular Irrigation schemes 
in India — if not in the world. The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, has the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world ; the Wilson Dam at Bhandardara, 
Impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus irrigates 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other sdieme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells. — About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
ia got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. «, 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube weUs of large 
capacity Installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. 

Tank irrigation Is common In Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of ruin 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year, 
Often tlie indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures. — Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to ttxo keeping of cattle in the open but' 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of villago fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
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the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much .valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply oi organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations ; at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
butfor some staple crops but generaly speaking 
the fall in the pricer of agricultuie produce has 
arrested progress in the use of purchased ferti- 
lisers. 

Hice.— 'A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. Tlie better qualities are 
sown in seed bods and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon-* 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

^or transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
Inches apart. Either by bunding to retain 
rainfall or by artificial irrigation, the details 
varying with locality, the rice fields are kept 
more or less under water until the crop shows 
signs of ripening. The area under improved 
varieties of rice distributed by the agricultural 
departments now exceeds 2,270,000 acres. 

Wheat. — Wlieat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
jwo-thirds of the total area, and probably 
ihroo-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
.he species TrUicium vulgare. Indian wheats 
ire generally white, red and amber coloured 
ind are mostly classed as soft from a com- 


mercial point of view. As seen in local niarkcis 
Indian wheats frequently contain npprtjcuihlo 
quantities of other grains and even of oxt.rancons 
matter due to the method of thro-Hhing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is wclI-(doaiied and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. ^lost of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats hut tlierc are some 
wen known Maccaroni wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years is 
but the largest that of liWd-iU provisionally 
cstimateu at 34 J million aiTes, liui. it is not known 
if the yield wOl reach the record harvest of 
(which exceeded lOJ million tons) re'c.ent <*rops 
have averaged hi million tons jut annum 
which is only slightly, if any thing, al)ove inter- 
nal requirements. Exports of wheat amounted 
to 197,000 tons in 1930*81 but have since Ireer. 
nominal Indian wheat having licen quoted W(!ll 
above world parity. With the doveiopiiumt 
of irrigation from the Lloyd Jlarrago Canal 
in Sind and in the newer l‘un|ah Canal Colonies 
a further increase in wheat iirodmdion Is practi- 
cally certain and an export market will again 
be of importance. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moisture from tin nrevloua monsoon, 
[tains In January and February are generally 
i>6neficial but an excess of rainfall in those 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated laud 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. Tim crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the tlireabing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
The total area under improved varieties of wheat 
is now reported to approximate to h uiillions 
of acres. 


The Millets-— These constitute one of the 
most Important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodticr 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
qruality, height and suiUblUty to various 
climatic and soil conditions. I»erha(» the 
two best known varieties are Jowar tSershum 
wOgan) the great millet, and Bajra tlie 
Bulrush millet {P$nni»ctum iwhoUfUm). Gen- 
erally speaking the Jowars require Imttcr 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the atiality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is roamir© 
usually applied though Jowar responds liand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It is often grown mixed with the summer ptilww 
especially Arhar. (Capnm <«dict4jr— -pigeon ima) 
and other crops. The subsidiary crops are 
harvested as they ripen sit hnr before the mllltt 
is harvestwl or afterwards. In tome pro- 
vinces roM juar is also an important crop. The 
produce is consumed in the country. 

Pulses.— Pulses are commonly grown tlirotiRli- 
out India in great variety and form »t once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since oven 
tlie present morlcrate degree of itoll fertility 
could not bo maintained witliout Itfruminows 
rotations, and a primary neorwity in ilte food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
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whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar {Gajams 
ind'icus), gram {Cicer arietinurn), variona species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum, Heference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modem 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil-seed crop in Madras and Bombay, and to 
a less extent in other provinces and an import- 
ant article of export. 

■fix ports groundnuts in ]n33 amounted to 
587, ()()() tons nearly treble prewar average. The 
total crop for Hoason li)32-.‘13, was estimated at 
3,()()7,00() tons. That of the current year is 
forecasted as 3,235,000 tons. 

Cotton. — Is one of the moat important 
commercial crops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both in quantity and values due to the trade 
depression raw cotton was second the in list of 
exports for 1932-33. Normally the cotton crop 
covers some 28 million acres with a yield of 
some 5i to 6 million bales. Eccently as a 
result of low prices the area has contracted 
to 23 i million acres in 1933-34 estimated to 
pro(Iu(!o 4,(133,000 in the fourth special fore- 
cast but the ginning returns bo date indicate 
a crop 5i million bales. Indian mills now 
consume annually about 2,300,000 bales of 
Indian cotton and at present some 300,000 
bales per annum of imported cotton (Egyptian, 
Sudan and African) of a staple longer than is 
produced in India. The principal export is 
of short staple cotton of staple but there is 
also in normal years an export of Indian medium 
5' to 1 ' staple cottons such as l^unjab/American 
and Karunganni. The area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
approximately million acres, 'there is no 
Indian cotton belt ; Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hyderabad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces all have important cot- 
ton tracts producing distinct types. Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly in the 
best irrigated, tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cottop per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing factories Act the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act the C. P. Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras ^commercial crojis) Market 
A tit have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check the 
abuse of adulteration and promote better market- 
ing. Agricultural Departments have continued 
their campaign of cotton improvement and, 
apart from improvements in methods of 
cultivation. 

Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
6 hsoal years (ending March 3lst) wore as follows 
in thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each); — 


Countries 

1928- 

29. 

1929- 

30. 

1930- 

31. 

i 1931- 
1 82. 

19,32- 

.33. 

United 

Kingdom 

241 

270 

281 

166 

16 7 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 

Japan 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

1,610 

1,040 

1,686 

1,080 

1,035 

Italy 

384 

393 

362 

1S3 

150 

Prance . . 

204 

63 

232 

81 

124 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
H 0 n g- 
Kong, etc.) 

404 

650 

606 

m 

134 

Belgium . . 

847 

.341 

217 

121 

123 

Spain 

76 

80 

106 

45 

52 

Germany. . 

324 

344 

309 

166 

152 

Other 

countries 

115 

176 

121 

85 

64 


Total exports from the six principal port 
(Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Tuticorin, Calcutta 
and Eangoou) for the cotton season ending 
August 31st, 1932, totalled 1,606,739 bales 
as compared to 3,728,265 bales in 1931 and 
3,959,849 bales in 1930. 

Sugarcane.— India, until recentlya large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world, 
the area under the crop being above 3 million 
acres. The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
montane tracts of Northern India. The indigen- 
ous hard, thin, low-sucrose canes have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes of high 
quality mainly the productions of the Imperial 
Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore. 'The 
latest actual returns show an area under improved 
varieitics of cane of 1,064,000 acres in 1930-31 
of which 6,78,000 acres was in the United Provin- 
ces. It is now believed that in Northern India 
about half the cane area is occupied with these 
seedlings and the effect of this advance is 
clear from the fact that though the area under 
sugarcane for 1932-33 is a record it only exceeds 
the 5 year average by 21 per cent.{3,305,000 acres) 
but the yield (4,651,000 tons expressed as gur) 
is an increase of 65 per cent. With the grant of 
protection by the nassing of the Sugar Indust?;;; 
Protection Act 1932 a definite incentive to the 
increase in sugar production by modern methods 
has been given and it is estimated that modern 
factories will produce some 676,000 tons in 
1933-34 There has also been a con- 
siderable revival of the indigenous hJiandsan 
open pan process of sugar making. Imports 
of sugar from foreign countries for 1933-34 
are estimated at some 300,000 tons as 
compared to 901,000 in 1930-31 the fall is 
partly due to lower purchasing power resulting 
from the fall in price of agricultural commodities, 
partly to the abundant supply of cheap gur 
and partly to increased Indian production 
of sugar. Sugar production has been stimula- 
ted in recent years by the protection given to 
sugar manufacture. 

Oilseeds.~The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion In price and the crops thrmselves axe 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an Immense area. 
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Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop ia grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothina up to 500 or 600 lbs. of ac'^d per acre. 
In 1932-33 this crop occupied 3,239,000 acres 
and yielded 403,000 tons. As recently as 
3925-20 production was estimated at 603,000 
tons and prior to 1014 the linseed area had 
reached 5 million acres with a yield of ^ 630,000 
tons. Indian linseed is of high quality and 
commands a premium in European markets. 

Exports during 1933-34 have again reached the 
pre-war average being aijprovimately 390,000 tons 
of which the United Kingdom took the largest 
share. This ia largely the result of the ‘ Otta\va ’ 
Preferenc. Prices have improved and Indian 
linseed having re-e.stablished its dominant posi- 
tion in the English market an increase in pro- 
duction is expected. 

Sesamum or (Gin golly) is grown mostly 
In Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. About 10 per cent, of the production is 
exported and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
Important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rate and 
Mustard, including an estimated figure for 
the are a grown mixed wdth other is about 
6 1 to 7 million acres annually production in 
1932-33, was estimated at 1,025,000 tons of 
which 115,000 tons were exported e. marked 
improvonicnt in the luevioiis yi'ar though still 
below the average. Several spccle.s are grown 
and there are nunierou.s lixtal varieties. A large 

S ortion of the crop is (u-ushed loeally for 
omestic consumption. 

Jute,— r wo varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitoriu?* 
.Tute growing U confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
<aop requires a rich moist soli. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 

and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop ] 
ia rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three wee^is submersion the fibre 
removed by washing and beating. The area 
under .Into in 1032 w^as estimated at 2,14.3.000 
acres as compared to 1,862.000 in the previous 
year ; tlie production was OHtimated at 7,05»7,000 
bales as compared to 5,567,000 bales In 1931. 

Exports in 1933-34 have shown a distinct' 
recovery on both 1031-32 and 1932-33 but care is ; 
still nocesaary to avoid over-production. In 1980, 
the area under jute was estimated at 8,492,000 ; 
acres and the yield at 11,205,000 bales. j 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over' 
the couatry cliielly, however, ui Bengal, Bihar, . 
Porabay, Madras and Biir'ua, Of two varie- 
ties cultivated NicotUm Tabacum is fay far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtahmd o« 1 


deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- 
dare of cultivation including lilx'ral manuring 
is necessary. The crop is nn?y suif iid (o p.inal! 
holdings whore Jahour is plentiful us the att< n- 
fcicn necessary for its proper cultivnlion is very 
great. The seed is germinateti in .seed he Is 
and the young plants are transplanted wh ti 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. 'Jim <“mp is very 
carefully weeded and hried. It in toprnnl aff.<'r 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., an<l all nuckers 
are removed, liio croj) ripens from Jridiniary 
onwards and in cut just luhire ttu* leave.s 
become buttle. The greater part of the (.obaeeo 
grown in India ia intended tut Itmkah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in llavour. idght.er 
kinds arc also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture of recent years tiiere has _ been 
important developineut in the pruduethm, in 
commercial quantities, of better tjuality 
cigarette tobacco botli In Madras and in 
Bihar, fndia exports about 29 million llts. of 
unmanufactured tobacco annually of which 
about 35 per cent, goes to the United Kingdom. 
This trade though a small proportion of Indian 
production (which Is estiiuated at tIilD.hOh tiuis 
per annum from an area of ,1.3 million acres) 
it is worth a croro of rupcfjs annuuliy ({ven at 
present prices. 

Livestock.— The iivesf<iek poimlathm of 
British Imlla consists maiuiy of alumfc 23 
million cattle, 31 million biilmloos, 2.5 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 minion horses, 
mules and donkeys, ami in the 51 Indian Htates 
, for which ilgures are avaliahle, there are 118 
i million cattle and luiiraloiis, 2H million sliei'p 
and goats, 1 million horses, iimle.s and donkeys 
and half a million camels. For draught jmr- 
I poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 
male buffalo are important ns draugiit auimais 
in the rico tracts and damper parts of the country. 
Horses ami nmli's are praetteally never used for 
agricultural purposes, For dairy purpoKCs, the 
buffalo Is important, the milk yield liehig litgli 
and the percentage of Inittor fat eonHlderabty 
above that In cow’s milk. The Itest known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of tlm Punjab, 
the Jaflerabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and fclio 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presicitmey, The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is aimor- 
inaUy high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has dlmmished tlie grassing grounds. Insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and Inefficient. Neverthelew 
the best Indian breeds have many merlto. Of 
the draiight -types tiie best known bvmh 
are the Hissar, NoUoro, Amrlt Matial, Ciujnrat 
(KankreJ), Kangayam, Kherlgarh ami Malvlj 
the Sahlwai (Punjab), <hr (Kathiawar), 
Sclndi and HansI are amongst the best milking 
breeds On the Government «ttl«*bremllng 
farms pedigree herds are being built itp and 
from these aeteoted bull^ are isiuetl, pntmmm 
being given to special breeding arejas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude * scrub * 
bulls and where serious efforts to raalntaiii a goM 
strain of cow are made. Once <»tabliiiiid lueh 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distriburioa and In 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. Tine pwmdam 
bull system is also working well In tom® triiets 
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Ca.tt!e improvoinent is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
endeavour is cascntial. There is no branch 
of agricultural iinprovenient where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying.— Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of dairy products has recently been 
estiinai.cd at over 800 croros of rupees and the 
Importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and devedopment of the people cannot 
ho ovcr-cstimatod. Apart from liquid milk 
the host known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi Bunng recent 
years a considerable trade in tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 


Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given a year courses for the 
Indian Hairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural llesearch. 

Reference is made, use where to the principal 
grants made by the Council for the promotion 
of Veterinary Science and improvement of 
animal husbandry* 

It is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India's 
economic development proceeds a bettor balance 
between crop production and auimal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of Dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 


AGRICULTURAl PROGRESS. 


Agricultural Progress. — The historical aspect 
Of agricultural development in India has 
recently been fully dealt with in the report of 
the liinlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book “ Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
jBarber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1908. The present 
departments of agricnlturo, however, owe their 
existopiie to the fore»igi>t and energy of Lord 


Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr, Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific researc’^. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Kamal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The total nett ex- 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually ; 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agricultu?:e is in the neighbour- 
hood of 11 lakhs, 
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Parallel developments took place in the spread is indeterminable. Improved metlKKls of 


provision made tor matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Mnktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Mnktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar (Bareilly). 

Recent Process. — As now constituted, the 
Agricultural Departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research Institutes— at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the issue of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators' 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 13 million acres are known to be under im- 
proved crops— the further area due to natural 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of tlieir Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
iW-rtners in a common enterprise. They had 
tound not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official Interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 


cultivation and manuring an* hlcadily .sjfrciuling, 
work is in progress on most of tin* inaior crops 
and each year brings new triuini)lis. I’ho 
present position has been authoritative revhnved 
by the Royal Commission on Agrieull.nre 
which reported in 11)28. R<‘('ogni.-.iiig how 
much has already been done in the 20 years sima' 
the agricultural departments wfu’e (T(‘at(*d. tlu‘ 
Commission also emiihasised the eiairinous 
field for future work to which all \vifnessi‘s 
had drawn their attention. The agrienltural de- 
partments having shown that the aiddication of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the Individual 
cultivator can. bo reached and his mothotis 
Improved, the problem Is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. At no time 
has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri- 
cultural problems. Only by increa.Hcd elli(!ien(!y 
can in India meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in excess of eileetive demand. 
The Government of India has recently ]>ro- 
vided the ImiH'riai Council of Agriculture 
Research with Kunds for the formation of an 
Agricultural Marketing Hranch and for the 
aijpointment of an Hxjieif -Adviser in Marketing 
who will advise and colla! ionite wtUi the 
Trovinelal officers which are ladng aiipolntctl In 
several iirovlnces. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

veterinary matters generally and wouhl take 
over the publication work at pretwmi. carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the limmdl 
should bo entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Its, 60 lakhs to whieh addi- 
tions should lie made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Ohalrmaa should 
be an experienced administrator witii a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions ami, In 
addition, there should l)e two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively. The Coinmlasion suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Oovornment of 
India, eighteen would represent the provindiil, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, tiirci 
would represent the Indian universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central (tottoii 
wmmittee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Oounoil for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Oouncll would largely work through a 
Standing ilnanoe Conamlttee and «uh-ami- 
ralttees. A provincial oommlttee should Iw 
established in each major province to work In 
close oo-operation with It. The advisory duties 
the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time member® of the Itesearch 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Fwa 
Institute. 
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Constitution of the Council. — In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, tho Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that tlie proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on tho whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that tho Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
tho management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by tho Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be e!C- 
otfldo Chairman, tho Principal Administrative 
Olllcer of the Council, wlio would be ex-oifficio 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of 
tho European business community elected by 
tho Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, one representative of the 
Indian business community elected by the 
Eodcration of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, the Provincial Ministers of 
Agriculture, two representatives elected by the 
Advisory Board and such other persons as the 
Governor-General in Council might from time 
to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body. 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be 
Increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dohra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. A repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also be added. Tho Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would \io e t-officio Chairman 
of tho Advisory Board. 

Tho Government of India further announced 
tliat for the lump grant of Rs. 60 lakhs recom- 
mcuided by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs. 2.6 lakhs, of which Ra. 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1925-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually. Tho annual grant 
would bo Rs. 7‘25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs 
would bo devoted to the furtherance of the 


scientific objects of the Council and the remaining 
Rs. 2*25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand In regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc., the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of administering this grant. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1S60. In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute tho Society was hold at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam's Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations 
of one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual 
instalments, have been made by the Mysore, 
Baroda and Cochin States and each nominates 
one representative to the Governing Body 
of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
15,3. 60,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed the same represRutation on the 
Council as has been granted to the Slates of Hy- 
derabad, Mysore, Baroda and Cochin. The North 
West Frontier Province having been constituted 
a Governor’s province is now represented on th# 
Governing Body by the Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and on the Advisory Board by the 
A^icultural Officer and the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Personnel. — In addition to the 17 ex-oficio 
membera the Governing Body includes the 
'oUowing gentlemen ; — 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G. Narayana- 
swamy Chetty, elected by the Council of 
State; Lai Hari Raj Swaroop, M.L.A, and 
Maulvi Mohd. Shaft Daoocli, M.L.A., elected 
by the Legislative Assembly; Sir Joseph Kay 
and Mr. Walchand Hirachand representing the 
business community; Messrs. Carpenter and 
Kerr, elected by the Advisory Board, and the 
Hon’blo Sir Frank Noyce, additional member 
appointed by the Governor- General in Council. 
The Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of His E^fcellency 
the Governor-General for the time being in 
dbiarge of the portfolio of Agriculture. 

The whole-time officers of the Council are : — 
The Vice-Chairman — Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavaoharya, K.B.E. The Expert 
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Advisers : Mr. B. 0. Burfc, 

I.A.S. ; Colonel A. Olver, C.B., O.M.G., B.K-C. 
V.S.; and the Secretary — Eai Sahib MalOc 
Oharan Das, I.S.S. 

The Advisory Board consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the Expert Advisers, the Heads 
of the Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, 
the Heads of the Agriculural and/or Veterinary 
Departments in the contributing States, the 
Chief Agricultural Officer. Sind, the Directors, 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, Imperial Institxite of Veterinary Research, 
MuEtesar, and Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Director of Veterinary Services 
in India, and the Chief Publicity Officer, Indian 
States Railways as ex-officio members together 
with the following nominated or elected 
members 

Representatives of the Provincial Veterinarii 
Departments. — Mr. P. T. Saunders, nominated 
by the Government of Madras; Mr. B. S. 
Farbrother, nominated by the Government of 
Bombay; Mr. P. J. Kerr, nominated by the 
Government of Bengal ; Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Miaz Muhammad Khan, nominated by the 
Government of the H.P. ; Mr. T. F. Quirke, 
nominated by the Government of the Punjab ; 
Mr. D. T. Mitchell, nominated by the Govern- 
ment of Burma ; Major P. B. Riley, nominated 
by the Government of B. & 0. ; Major R. F. 
Stirling, nominated by the Government of O.P.!— 
Mr. Guru Prasanna Sen, nominated by the 
Government of Assam; Mr. S. I. A. Shah, 
nominated by the Government of N.W.P.P. 

Representatives of the Inter-University Board.— 
Dr. J. 0. Ghosh, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, Dacca University; Dr. T. Ekambaram, 
Professor, Presidency College, Madras.; Mr. 0. T. 
Mudahyar, Retired Principal, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. Dr. L. K. Hyder, Member, 
Public Service Commission; (India). 

Representative of the Indian Tea Association 
and of the Southern India Planters* Association . — 
Mr. P H. Carpenter. 

RepreseinMive of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee.~~RM Bahadur Bhimbhal R. Naik. 

Representative of the Co-operative movement . — 
Diwan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, C.S.I. 

Representative of minor administrations under 
the Government of India. — Mr. A. M. Mustafa, 
Agricultural Officer, Baluchdstan. 

Representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun. — Mr. C- G. Trevor, C.I.E., I.P.S., 
Offg. Inspector- General of Forests. 

Representative of the Indian Research Fund 
Association.-Lt.-VoL A. J. H. Russell, Public 
Health CuiimusHiuuer with the Govt, of India. 

Members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Cotnieil. — Mr. Mohd. Azliar Ali, M.L.A. ; Dr. 
Nazir Ahmad, Director of Technological Labora- 
tory, Matuiiga: Mr. G. K. Devadhar, C.I.E., 
and Dr. S, S. Nehru, Ph.D., I.C.S. 

The work of the Council.— It is an 

imijorfant featuic of the llissearch Oouncii’s 
constitution that it stands In the same relation 
to all research institutions whether central 
or provincial (or State), and whether oiRclal 
or uiiolfioial. Though certain of its activities 


are administered direct tlie Voiiiicil hiw no 
piermaaent research institute of its own ami its 
normal method of promoting agricultural and 
veterinary research is by means of resiaircjh 
grants to existing institution. Proposals for 
research come upfor ofinsideration in <,wo ways. 
Under the first applications for grants to 
provincial institutions inelinling the univi'rsities, 
arc made by Local or State. Governiutints, 
usually on the advice of the Provimdul Agricul- 
itural Research (iommittces. Tiat decision 
whether or not a particular schmiie with or 
without modification should receive a grant 
depend.s largely on the extent to w hieh it is of 
general importance and on the extent to wliieh 
the proposals can be co-ordinated with research 
work already in progress. 'I'lie second inetliod 
is a natural corollary to the one just deHcribf'd. 
The Council through Its Advisory and Hixiclal 
Committees reviews the progress and position 
of work in agricultural and veterinary science 
and frames schemes for the filling of lacunm— 
this process is continuous and is fuitiier assisted 
by the recommendations of tlni Board (d Agri- 
culture in IndlaandltsConuuitteea, ,At present 
the following standing (amnnittces of the 
Council are at work: The Sugar tUirnmlttee, 
the Fertilisers Committee, the Loiuist Committee, 
the Oil Crushing Industry Committee, the 
Joint Committee of tiie ImiKTial I'ounell of 
Agricultural Researelj and th<‘ indiuti (’iUitral 
t'otton Committee, Animal Nutrition Committee, 
Dairying Committee ami tlu* Cattle Breeding 
ttommittee. Sub-Committees of tlu* Advisory 
Board to deal with the detailed siH'fial proposals 
are sot up from time to time as re(iuimd. 

A valuable feature of the Counell's organl. 
sation is its elasticity andfor that reHS(tii though 
.certain definite principles laid liown by the 
j Governing Body are followed in regard to 
expenditure on research rigid rules have la-en 
avoided. Actually the schemes financed by the 
Council fall into the following classol 

(i) Special all-India Rcliemes of research 
which call for a siicelal central I>uf. not neces- 
sarily permanent f»rgan!Hatlon and which arc 
adminiHtered direct by the CnuneU, «.(/., Sugar 
Technology and Locust Itesmmdi, Agi'Ienlfural 
Marketing and Statistleal nsneet of Field MxptTl- 
ments and Animal IIuHtiandry. 

(ii) Scheme of research requiring temporary 
expansion of the work of a central research 
institute, the two sub-stations at Karnal 
for cane-breeding and economic Botany (under 
the Imperial Sugarcanei expert and the Imperial 
Economic Botanist respectively). 

(Hi) Co-ordinated schemes of rewarch in 
several provinces where grants in aid are given 
for work to be carried out provlnolaily as part 
of a general scheme. Examples are found 
in 

(a) The Rice research scitemo In Madmi, 
Bengal, U.F„ Burmah, B. A: O, and Assam. 

(b) The Sugaroano testing station sclieme 
(U.P., Tunjab, B.AO., Bom!«y, Bengal, Assam, 
all collahomtlng witli tlw Golmlwtoris caiw 
brooding station). 

(c) Fruit Rosoaroh. 

(d) Dry Farming Research, iBomhay, Madras 
and Hyderabad). 
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(ii) Research schemes carried out by Transport scheme ; the Madras Potato Breeding 
arrangement in one province or State on a scheme. 

problem of _ all-India importance or affecting Grants to Universities to enable research 
several provinces. workers on the University staff to expand 

existing research of agricnltnral importance 
As examples of this may be mentioned: — or to develop the agricultural aspect of their 
The experimental and demonstration sugar own research. The following statement shovi^s 
factory and training scheme in sugar technology the schemes received from Universities or 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, CoUegesin India and approved by the Council 
Cawnpore, U.P., the Bombay Fruit-Storage and up to the end of 1933 : — 

Statements showing schemes of Agricultural and Veterinary Research received from the 
UnivorsitioH or Colleges in India and sanctioned by the Council up to December 1932. 


Name of University. 


Schemes. 


Amount 

sanctioned. 


Dacca . . Research work on soils and the nutrition of the rice plants, 

by Dr. J. 0. Ghosh 34,080 

Dacca . . Investigation of the organic con.stituents of Indian soils 

by Prof. J. 0. Ghosh 11,200 

Calcutta . . Research into properties of colloid soil constituents by 

Dr. J._N. Mukherjee 14,100 

Calcutta . . For statistical investigation on experimental errors in field 

trials by Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis 11,500 

Punjab . . Investigation on the “ wither-tip ” of citrus trees by 

Dr. H. C. Chaudhuri 1 2,600 

Punjab . , Investigation on the relation between Physico-chemical 

properties and fertility of soils by Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar . . 8,300 

Punjab . . Research on the standardisation of Physico-chemicnl single 

value measurements most suitable for Indian soils by 

Dr. A. N. Puri 13,600 

Punjab . . Research on the effect of ions on plant growth by Dr S. S. 

Bhatnagar . . , . 6,000 

Punjab . . Investigation of an electric method of Hygrometry by 

Prof, .T. B. Seth for 2 years 3,600 

Madras . . Research in the cytological study of Indian crop plants . . 25,830 

Ravenshaw College .{Research on water Hyacinth by Prof. Paxija of Ravenshaw 
(luttek. College, Cuttack 9,64b 

Agra College Research work on cereal rusts by Dr. Mehta of Agra 

College 1,03,100 

Agra College Research work on investigation on Physiologic forms ofl 

wheat rusts by Dr. Mehta of Agra College . . 3,000 

Royal Institute of Science, Research work on the Physiology of rice plant of Prof. 

Bombay. R. H. Dastur 10,800 

Indian Institute of Science, (?,) Scheme for the preparation of cheap synthetic manure 

Jiangalore. from town refuse and waste materials . . 4,950 


(u) Scheme for the extension of sewage farm investigation 
with special reference to Papaya and Plantain 
cultivation 18,340 


{in) Scheme for the extension of work on “ quality ” 

in crops 5,400 

Vishwa Bharati* Tnstitutel Development of methodology in rural research 18,750 

of Rural Reconstruction, 

Srincketan. 

School of * Tropical Modi' Research in systematic collection of medicinal plants and 

cine, Calcutta, study of food poisons in India by Gol. Chopra . . . . 62,860 

Allahabad* Agricultural Research on the composition of milk by Dr. Sam Higgin 

Institute. bottom . . . . . - 8,600 


10 


Funds not yet allotted for these schemes. 
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statement showing fresh schemes of Agricultural and Tcieriiiary Rescarfh r(‘ct*i\(‘d I'rom 
Universities or Colleges in India and approved by the Imperial (ioum-il of Agri'-uHural hcHcareh 
during 1933. 


Name of ITniversity. 


. , ^Scheme for statistical studies relating 1 o Agric.iilf nra I work 
I in India by Prof. 1\ C. Mabalannbis lor Ih'c yeai's 
. . Rcseaxadi work on the clfecds ot ions on the growth oj jihuds 
I by Dr. S. S. Dhatnagar for 15 inontlis 
.. Investigations on, the relations of Physico-cheiniea I factors 
to the fertility oi soils by Dr. S. S. Dhatnngar lor seven 

months 

. . jlnvestigation of the wither-ti]i of eitrus trees by Dr, 11 . ( 

Chautihuri for 4 months 

, . . . Enquiry into the JTelnunthia.sis ol cattle, .‘'.heep and goats 

ill the United Provinces by Prof. 0. t*. Thapar loi 
5 years 

Indian Institute of Science. [Study ol the compo.sition and nutrif i\ »• value of milk of t In 
Bangalore,* cow, biilfulo and goat lor three years 


Calcutta* 

Punjab 

Punjab* 

Punjab* 

Lucknow'* 


.\niimtif, 

Us. 

4(1,000 

U0(| 


, bio 


Funds not yet allotted for fhe.se .scheinc.s. 


iSuli'Htat ion-- Dr, 


Entomologist at Lucinst. 

Iv. It. Karandiknr, Pasni. 

Agricult und Statist icliin- Mr. M. Vaidyana- 
thun (1. C.A.ll. Hi‘adquurter.s). 


The principal whole time research officers 
employed under the Council arc : — 

Export Adviser. Agricultural Marketing — ^Mr. 

A. M. Levingstone (I. 0. A. 11. Headquarters.) 

Sugar Technologist — Mr. li, C. Srivastavu, ' Chief Economist -Mr. H. 1>. Kapoor (f. (3. 
M.Sc., Harcourt Butler Technological Instituhq ; A.Il. ihmdquarters). 

Cawnpore. i 'phe following research Hchcuie.s lmv»‘ been 

Locust Research Entomologist — ^Itao Sahib suiie.tioned by the Covcrfdng Body ttf the 
Y. Ramchandra Rao, Karachi. lmi>orlal CoutudI of Agrle.ultural itewamh. 

STATEMENT A.—SCHEME.S TO WHICH THE IMPERIAL CDU.NCl L OF ACKICP LTURAb 
RESEARCH IS ALREADY COM.MIT'i’KD. 

Part I. SmsAii Hohkmios. - Ot) Research Schemes. 


Serial 
, No. 


Description ol scheme. 


Construction and testing of improved juiit 

boUing bcil 

Lump sum grant to Shahjalianpur Rc 
search (Station for a detailed examina' 
tion of new seedling cane 
Liirnit .sum grants of Rs. 8,000 each t<; 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and 
Punjab Governments for exjjerinufnts in 
(h'signing of a satisfactory sjuall powerj 
suga rcane crushing mill, A further grant 
of Jis. 5,000 sanctioned for the Punjab 


.Jfombay- Deccan .Sugarcane Research 

Scheme 5,112,000 l,H0,46H 

;from looi-snl 

. ^ ^ ,to 1935-35). 

Grant to Harcourt Butler Technological 
l£i.stilut(!, Cawmporc . . . . 2,25,000 ,55,000 50,000! 

from 1030-31 
1034-35). 


Banctionod 1 
grunt. j 

Expendi- 
ture ff» 

* end 
1933-34. 

Bulime 
tti he 

Us. 

Kh, 

Kh. 

4,000 

a.OlHl 

14 

5,000 

i 

5,000 


29,000 
(24,000 Rh. 

5,000 extra 
[grant to the 
Punjab.) 

29,000 
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Serial 


10 

U 


lii 


13 

U 

15 

16 
17 


18 

19 


T)ef(e,Ti])tion of Scheme. 


Scheme for the cstahlishment of a Susar-| 
laino UeHeareh Station in Bihar andi 
OriHsa and tor the appointment of a 
Sugarcane Specialist 


Scheme for the establishment of a Sub- 
station of the Coimbatore Imperial Su- 
ga,rcanci Station at ICarnal 


Scheme submitted by the Imperial Mycolo- 
gist, Piisa, for research on “ Mosaic ” 
and other Cane diseases at Pusa 


Gur Boiling 


Sugarcane Seedling Testing Station 
Dacca 


Grant to the Mysore Durbar for breeding 0 
thick canes 

lEcouomio enquiry into the cost of pro 
' duction of crops in the principal Sugar 
cane and cotton tracts in India , 


Coimbatore 


Presidency . 


—{a) Research 

Schemes. 



Sanctioned 

grant. 

Expendi- 
ture upto 
end of 
1933-34. 

Balance 
to be 
spent. 

Remauxs. 

Rs. 

1 

Es. 

Es, 


*1,92,800 
from 19 31-32 
:o 1936-37). 

,09,978 

82,822 

Round 

figure 

only. 

82,000 

■from 1931-32 
, io 1935-36). 

43,970 



85,000 

[from 1932-33 
, to 1934-35). 

1 

38,997 

26,003| 


' 5,700 

(from 1930-31 
Ito 1932-33) 

5,652 

48 


13,100 

, (from 1931-32 
Ito 1935-36) 

6,411 

6,689 


, 21,000 
|(froml933-34 

5,900 

15,100', 

4,43,200 
; (from 1932-3; 
to 1935-30) 

d 

1,27,500 

3,15,700, Half the 
exp endi- 
ture to be 
borne by 
the Indian# 
Central 
Cotton 
Committee. 

12,333 
(5 years.) 

IS 

1,50,100 

7,400 

41,500 

29,600| 

1,08,60U' 


listablishment of a Sugarcane research sta 
tion in the Punjab 

Investigation into various problems of 
sugar industry in the United X^roviuces. . 

i Establishment of a 'Research and Testing! 
Station for the indigenous system of gur 
and sugar manufacture by the Sugar 
Technologist to the Council 

Extension of Sugarcane work at the Jorha 
I Experimental Station, Assam . , . 

Enquiry into the ijroduotion of khandsars 
' sugar in the United Provinces .. 

Grand Total 


(5 years.) 

1,33,000 
(5 years). 

1,01,300 
(5 years!. 


1,67,400 
(5 years). 


30,000 


33,000 


67,000 


48,000 

2,000 

22,48,600 9,26,962 


il,20U 

3,000 


1,03,000 

03,300j 

1,00,400| 

26,800' 

13,22,638| 
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STATEMENT A- 
Part I. 

Sngar ScJie7iu'!t. 

(&) StateTfieM showbig the cost of establishtnenfs emplogetl luide)' the Tmjienol Cuiniei! oj Atieintltiirul 
Research. 


Serial 

No. 


Description. 


Sanctioiu-d 
Anmuil (Jranl. 


Kkm 


Sugar Committee 
Sugar Technologist. — 


Kh. a. p. 

0 (I Funds arc pri»\i(li‘(l 
fn»m year tu yi-ar. 


(a) Main office 45,00(} 0 0 

{b) Sugar Cable Service 12,000 0 0 

Chief Economist and his staff 8,200 <J 0 

Indian Sugar Trade Information Service .. 7,000 0 0 


(Total sanctioned cost for five years Es. 35,306). 


Funds arc pnnided 
from year to y(‘ur. 

Futulsan* lO'i'iapt-Huot 
taken int" aeeount. 
Praeticullv the .ncr- 
viee is self-rtUppnrt- 
in«. 

Hanethiued f<ir uhnut 
4 years, 

.Sanetinue({ tor live 
years. Antic I pal* 
ed reeelptH nttt 
tiiki'U Into aeeount. 
The Kcrvlee in likely 
111 hcHelf-Hupportlng. 


Total 81,400 


Schemes to which the Imperial council op Aoriculturai, Hesh.uu'H is ai-rkaiiy committkii, 

Part II. 

General Schemes other than Siujar, 

(a) Research Schemes. 


Serial 

No. 


1 

i 


Description of scheme. 


Agricultural Schemes. | 
Botanical Sub-Station at Karnal . 
Grant to Dacca University 
Professor Mukherjee’s Scheme of 
researcli into projierties of Col- 
loid Soil Constituents . . . . I 

Professor Mahalanobls’ scheme of] 
investigation on exjierimental 
errors in field trials 
Grant to Prineipal, Agra College, 
Agra, for investigation into the 
rusts of wh(‘at and barely 
Dr. Jihatnagar’s selnune — ' 

(a) “ Effects of loius on Plant 

Growth ” 

(b) “ PhyHi(‘o-eheiufcai jiroper* 

ties and fertility of soil ”) 

(c) Extension of («) and (h) . . j 


Sanctioned 

grant. 

Expenditure 
to end of 
1933-34. 

Halaiiee ti) 
he spent. 

Ks. 

1,33,900 

38,100 

Kh, 

28,747 

lis. 

47,304 

9,353 

14,100 

10,945 

3,156 

11,600 

H,0Q0 

5(H) 

54,000 

30,8ik> 

23.800 

7,400 

7,380 

20 

8,300 

3,320- 

B,2(I2 

3,320 

38 


Ki: marks. 
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Expenditure 



Serial 

Beworlption of scheme. 

Sanctioned 

to end of 

Balance to 

Remarks. 

No. 

grant. 

1933-34. 

be spent. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


7 

Professor Dastnr’s scheme “ Rice- 






Physiology 

10,800 

7,565 

3,235 


8 

(i) i)r. Chaudhri’s Scheme “ Wi- 





ther-t.ip of Citrus trees , 

11,000 

9,760 

2,000 

1,840 



(li) Bxt(‘iisioii of (f) 

2,000 



9 

Mstahlishrnent of a. new branch of 






Agricultural Meteorology under 
the Indian Meteorological Be- 






fiartnient, Poona 

66,000 

29,650 

26,350 


TO 

Apiiointinent ot a Physical Assis- 





taut on the staff of Agricultural 
Oheinist, Bengal 

22,600 

8,473 

14,127 


n* 

Co-ordinated scheme of Rice- 






llcaearch in Provinces . . 

10,70,000 

3.58,465 

7,11,535 

*Out of this 





the con- 
tribution 
from the 








Empire 
M a rketing 






Board is 
Rs.|l,70,000 


Award of a prize for a bone crusher 




(revised). 


worked by — 

(«) Animal power 

5,000 

5,000 




(i) Mechanical power 




13 

Exhibits for World’s Grain 
Exhibition and Conference 

\ 9,173 

9,173 

78,000 


14 

If) 

iSpeeial Locust Research staff 

Grant to Punjab Government for 

/ 3,54,600 

2,76,600 


5,660 

Locust Research 

12,860 

7,200 


10 

Experimental consignment of 






mangoes to the Empire Market- 
ing Board 

9,520 

9,100 

420 


17 

18 

Research work on potatoes in 

Madras 

Provincial scheme of fruit research 

20,000 

3,000 

17,000 




Bombay Cold Storage fruit 
scheme 

90,200 

53,400 

36,800 



19 

Horticultural schemes in the 





Provinces of Madras, Bengal, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa 

3,84,900 

1,12,300 

2,72,600 




20 

Bry-farming research schemes in 






iihe Bombay-Beccan, Hyderu; 
had, Madras and the Punjab . . 

5,42,000 

48,000 

4,94,000 


21 

Improvement of Castor crop in 






India hy H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government 

61,050 


61,050 


22 

Grant to the Burma Shell Oil 






Ktorage and .Distributing Co., 
Boml)ay . . 

7,000 

7,000 



23 

Grant to the United Provinces 





Govf'rmnent for investigation 
into th(‘ malting and brewing 
tests of lm])roved barley 

4,650 

4,650 




24 

Grant to the Punjab Government 





25 

ft)r investigation into the malt- 
ing and bnwing qualities of 

Punjab barley 

Grant to the. Bihar and Orissa 

4,800 

4,806 





Government for inv<istigating 
In the malting and brewing 
qualities of Bihar barley 

4,000 

4,000 






Total Agricultural Schemes, , 

29,63.973 

11,47,096 

. 18,06,877 1 
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Serial 

No. 

Description of Scheme. 

Sanctioned 

grant. 

Expendi- 
ture upto 
end of 
1033-34. 

Balance to 
h(‘ spentr. 

B F.MAllK.S. 


Animal Husbandry Schemes. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

Dr, A. Slater’s scheme of Goat 
Breeding 

32,000 

20,537 

1 1 . 163 


2 

Appointment of a physical chemist 
to study animal nutrition at 
Dacca 

48,(500 

18,750 

20,850 


3 

Appointment of Veterinary In- 
vestigation officers in Provinces. 

5,00,000 

1,12.435 

3.87,565 


4 

Research at the Anand Creamery 
in the manufacture of products 
and by-products of milk 

1,10,700 

j 

1.10.700 

1 

5 

Investigation into the most suit- 
able and economic methods of 
combating different types of 
parasitic infection in ruminents 
In the fields, etc. 

20,100 

i 

1 7, .500 

i 

' 12,600 

j 

1 

6 

Appointment of a protozoologist . 

36,000 


36.000 



Total Animal Husbandry Schemes 

7,47,400 

1 1,50,222 

: 5,HH,17H 



Grand Tot.al .. 

37,01,373 

13.06.318 

23,05,055 



STATI^^rliNT A. 

Part rr. 

General Selienm other than fSiiffar. 

(b) Statement shotoing the annual cant of eetablMment» employed dhvetl!/ under the Couneil, 


Serial 

^o. 


Description. 


SunctldiiHl 
Anmiul (Imut, 


R KM AUKS. 


Fertilizer's Committee 

Iloeust Committee 

[Locust Bureau 

Oil Seed Crushing Industry Committee . . 

Statistical Section of the Bureau of Agrl(‘ultunir 
Intelligence 

Aiipoliitment of u statistician for the compilation 
of (*,ertaiii staflsticH r(^latiag to feeding scalt's, 
et(5., in Military Dairies 

liditorial (Joinmittc'c 

Sub-Heetion of the Imperial Agrictiltural Bureau*. 

Accounts and Audit 


JlB. a. p, 
h 0 
3,0(10 0 0 
1.800 0 0 
8,000 0 0 

ivmi 0 0 

5.000 0 0 

1.000 0 0 
2,700 0 0 
0,000 0 0 

38,000 0 0 


Funds nrc pnaddeil 
froui year to ywtr. 


Total 
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STATEMENT A. 

Statement No. A— Part ix. 

General Schemes other than Sugar. 

{c) Statement, showing the annual cost of fixed Contributions to Imperial and. Interncdional 
Institutions. 


Serial 

No. 

Ecrtcription. 

Sanctioned 
Annual Orant. 

Remarks, 

1 

riitHruationaldes Epizootics, Paris 

Rs. 1,200 0 0 

Sanctioned for the year 
1934-35 only. 


Imperial Institute of Mycology, London 

£ 600 0 0 
or 

Rs. 8,000 0 0 

Sanctioned for the year 
1034-35 only. 


Inter national Institute of Agriculture, Nome . . 

Rs. 12,000 0 0 

Sanctioned for the year 
1934-35 only. 

4 

Imperial Agricultural Bureau 

Rs. 29,167 0 0 
£ 2,187 10 0 

Sanctioned for the year 
1934-36 only. 

6 

I mi)erial Institute of Entomology, London 

Rs. 1,300 0 0 

Sanctioned for the year 
1934-35 only. 

6 

Tobacco Federation of the British Empire 

Total . . 

Rs. 133 0 0 

£ 10 0 0 

Rs. 51,300 0 0 

Sanctioned for five 
years with effect 
from 1934-35. 


STATEMENT A- 

Part II. Schemes other than Sugar. 

{d) Statement showing the amount required to meet the travelling allowance of Non-Offioial 
members attending meetings of the Imperial Couwil of Agricultural Research and of Visitors imit^ 
to the meetings. 


Description. 

Sanctioned 
Annual Grant. 

Remarks. 

Travelling Allowance of Visitors for 
attending nieetings of the Advisory 
Hoard and Committees of the 

Rs. a. p. 

Travelling Allowance of Visitors if 
invited at the initiative of the Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, is paid from 
the funds of the Council but is 
invited at the initiative of a local 
Government is payable from the 
Provincial Budget. 

Council 

Travelling Allowance of Non- Official 

2,000 0 0 

members of the Council 

Total . , 

5.000 0 0 

7.000 0 0 

Travelling Allowance of Official mem- 
bers is mot by their respective 
Governments. 
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STATEMENT B. 

List of Schemes approved hy the Coumil but not yet undertaken owlmj fo lack nf funds. 
Part (a) — Sugar Sc?^!^. 


Serial 

No. 

Description. 

Cost. 

Serial 

No. 

Debcriptlou. 

< ).st 



Jls. 


Grant to thi! Govtu-nment ot 

as. 





the North West Frontier 



Grant to the Government of 



Province for a scheme for 



Burma for a scheme of re- 



sugar-eaiu‘ research in the 



search into parasites to 



Northwest F r •» n t i 0 r 



control the beetle pest of 



Province 

(11,2.50 


sugarcane in Burma 

1 1,200 


,, 

“r 


STATEMENT B. 

List of Schemes approved by the Council but not yet undertaken uudug (0 hiek tif funds. 
Part (jb) — General Scfmru's other than Sugar. 


description. Cost. 

lls. 

Financial assistance to tlu^ oi 
technological Section of the 


Harcourt Butler Tochnolo 

gical Institute . . BO, Olio 

Establishment of an All-lnfii« 

Animal Husbandry Bureau 1.5,000 

Professor Mahalanobis’ Statis' 
tical aclieme . . . . 40,000 

Crops— 

Tobacco Expert for Ben- 
gal (5 years) 

Tobacco Expert for Mad- 
ras (5 years) . . 1,33,150 

Tobacco Expert for Ihin- 
jab (2 years) 

EcBcarch on the composition 
of milk (2 years) . , 8,61)0 

Extension of work on animal 
nutrition in the Madras 
Presidency (5 years) 49,9.30 

Investigation on the organic 
Ponstituents of Indian soils 
(5 years) 11,200 

Preparation of cheap synthe- 
tic manure from town 
refuses and wast{> materials 
by the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore (2 years) 4,950 

Investigation of the Phenjis- 
try of malting Cholam (Hor- 
ghum) {3 years) . . . . 16,256 ■ 


Si'rial 

No. 

Ueseription. 

! Post. 

10 

Extension of work oii ‘ tjua- 
llty ’ in crops hy tlie Inulau 
Institute of Science (2 
years) 

1 

' .5,1(10 


ProfeHs<»r .1, a, Setli’s HClicnie 
for iuvestlguting an electric 
nieth<j«l of Jlygronietry (2 
years) 

3,000 


Grant to the Pcntral Provin- 
ces Government forinvesti- 
gutbui into vnecinatbm of 
cattle against rlndiTiK'st . . 

1 40,700 

13 

Grant to the (hivernincnt of 
North West Frontier l^ro- 
vlnci* for an ent.o»ntib(gl<*nl 
survey Kcherne In the North 
West’Fnmtier pTovlmHi . . 

1 

1 

34,740 

14 

Jl(*s(‘arch in sysbunatU* collee* 
thin of medicinal plants and 
study of food jKdsons in 
Imiia by Colonel (Tioopra (5 
years) 

«2,H6(} 

15 

Grant t<> the Gttvernment ni- 
Iknnbay f<»r rewareh in 
sheep-hreeding (for 10 
years) 

85,122 

16 

Grant to the Government of 
Assamjfor InvcHtlgation into 
fruit cultivation in AsHiiin 

,17,424 


Grant to the Goveramont of 
Bcmgal for research Into 
diseases of ismltry in iknt" , 
gal 1 

65,570 
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Serial 

No. 

Description. 

1 

Cost. 

No. 

Serial 

Description. 

Cost. 



Rs.’ 



Bs. 

18 

llcsearch in the cytologieal 


30 

Dr, Puri's scheme for work 



study of Indian crop plants 



on the standardization of 



(5 years) 

25,830 


Physico-chemical single 






value measurements most 


19 

M y s 0 r c-lnvcstigation of 



suitable for Indian soils (5 



Indian Fish poisons 

15,288 


years) 

13,500 

20 

Grant to the Government of 


31 

Grant to Dr. Thapar for in- 



Mysore for investigating 



vestigation into Helmin- 



into Johne’s disease among 



thiasis of cattle, sheep, etc. 

19,790 


animals 

24,400 







32 

Grant to the Government of 


21 

Scheme for the investigation 



Madras for research on rural 



of Tiibcrculosia and Jbhne’s 



pisciculture 

47,660 


disiniso among animals . . 

2,00,000 







33 

Grant to the Bihar and Orissa 


22 

Grant to the Government of 



Government for research on 



Madras for research in oil 



the economics of irrigation 



seeds in Madras . . 

57,100 


from tube-wells 

73,680 

23 

Schemo for e.ondiicting re- 


34 

Grant to the Government of 



Htnirch in "Warble Flies at 



Assam for a scheme of cat- 



th('. Muktesar institute . . 

32,400 


tie nutrition 

69,788 

24 

Grant to th(‘. Government of 


36 

Punjab Government scheme 



the United Provinces for 



for the installation of wheat 



research on Sunn Hemp . 

34,266 


milling and baking labora- 






tory at Lyallpur . . 

22,300 

25 

Animal Nutrition Research 






achtnne, Bangalore ; — 


36 

Study of the composition and 






nutritive value of milk of 



(a) Valire of oil cakes and oil 



the cow, buffalo and goat . 

50,588 


seeds for working bul- 






locks 

45,490 

37 

Research into the indigenous 






drugs of India with special 



Qi) Exttmsion of laboratory 



reference to their toxicolo- 



facilities 

23,100 


gy 

73,080 

26 

i Extension of sewage farm 


38 

Scheme for the development 

9 


investigations with special 



of methodology in rural 



reference to Papaya and 



research by the Viswa 



Plantain cultivation (3 



Bharat! Institute of Rural 



years) 

' 18,340 


Reconstruction, griniketan 






(3 years) 

18,750 

27 

Scheme by Dr, P. E. Lander 






for determining the feed- 


39 

Grant to the Government of 



ing valiums of certain food 



Bombay for a scheme of 



grains, oil set'ds and oil- 



poultry breeding research 



cakes for working bullocks 



in Western India . . 

13,045 


and dairy cattle . . 

38,570 




28 

Statistical basis of the esti- 



Total 

16,93,006 


mates of production of crops 






in India 

6,000 








Sugar Scheme . . 

75,450 

29 

Fcicdlng values of oilseeds. 






cak(‘8 and other concentra- 






te, s to milch animals 

46,530 


Grand Total . . 

17,68,456 

i 

1 
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STATEMENT C. 

Statement showing cost oe expired schemer. 


Sngar Schemes. Us. 

1 Lump sum grant to Shalija- 

hanpur Research Station 
for a detailed examination 
of new seedling cane . . G,000 

2 Deputation of a chemist to 

Bhopal to test K.B. Hadis’ 
process of manufacturing 
Sugar by open pan method 1,080 

3 K. B. Hadis’ Commercial 

Test of Bilari under Lai 

BCar Sahai Gupta . . . . 12,920 

4 Deputation of the Sugar Tech- 

nologist to Europe and 
America 12,606 

Total . . 32,666 

or 

32,700 


AgricuUuml Schemes. 

1 Grant to Dr, K. 0. Mehta for 
(a) Investigation of rusts of 


•wheat and barley . . 41,4;}2 

(5) Investigation into the 

Physiologic forms of 
■wheat rusts . . . . 4^008 

(c) Giving some reli(if from 
a part of his duties at 
college 4,182 

2 Hemp marketing officer . . 13,864 

3 Investigation into the vita- 

min contents of mangoes 

by Dr. Zilva . . , . 1,015 

4 '* Water Hyacinth ” by Pro- 

fessor Parija . . . . 9,646 

5 Standardisation of Physico- 

Chemical single value 
naeasurements most suitable 
for Indian Soils by Dr. A. 

N. Puri 5 250 

Grants to Provinces for col- 
lecting data on manurial 
experiments conducted in 
the past 17,329 

Distribution of Sodium Eluo- 
siJicate to Indian States 1,767 

Cost of exhibits in conru’ction 
with commercial .sumjdcs 
room of the High Com- 
missioners’ ollif^e . . 610 


98,099 

or 

909,00 


Anbml Ilushandfg Schemes. 

Us, 

3 Testing of Drug Plasinofiuine 523 
2 All Jiidiii Legislation for the 
control of animal <liseast‘ , 

Total Rs. 

(1) 

Conirihutioiis, i'(<\ 

1 Contriimticiu to Royal Vtderi- 

nary Collcg(>, Loin Ion 1,009 


Depidathnaf 1 ndia'ft Rejircmi- 
tatiirs at InternatUmal Von- 
fe mires. 

1 Deimtaiion of Ur, Iv . C. Mehta 

and others to the Intenia- 
tion Botanical Coiign'ss at 
Cambridge in 1930 . , >,432 

2 Exi>enditure on the 'i’hird 

Kutomologltail (^onferenee 
In London ill 1930. . .. 741 

3 Expenditure «>n the interna- 

tional Veterinary Confer- 

enee in London ill iSI.'iO .. rj2r) 

4 Expeinliture on the Cuii- 

ferem-e of workers interest - 
e<l in proideiiH of fruit- 
production within tlie 
Kmpire hi-Id in London In 

1930 1 1)9 

C> Indian Delegation to tin* 

International Institute <d 
Agriculture, Horne .. ,6,150 

0 India’s represent at Ion at the 

Ninth Internationai Dairy 
Congress, (fopenhagen, ihijl 3,372 

7 (tost of India’s representation 

at the Frepamtory Con- 
fer<*n«u* totheHeemiu World 
Wi«*at (k)uferenee, Home. 

8 (tostof India’s rennwntatives 

at the Holl Workits Con- 
feremm held tn Isnulon in 
19,10 .. HJ3 

Total Its. .. 13,542 

(HI) 

(tmemi Schemes. 

1 Honomrlurn to Dr. Aglntrkar 

2 IDmornrium to Mr, Amur 


Nath . . r,O 0 


Total .. 1,250 

av) 

Grand Total of (I), (11). aui 

«nd (IV) Ifl.GOP 

Sugar Sehemes . , , . 32,700 

Agricultural Hehemes . . 99, (KK) 

Animal Husltandry and 
General Hchemes . , . , 16,630 

Grand Total , , 1,48,380 
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Abba, Cultivated and Unoultivatisd, in 1931-32 in bach Pbovincb. 





Net area. 

Provinces. 

Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers . 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajiner-Merwara 

Assam 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

7,890,560 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal 

Biiiar and Orissa 

52,044,314 

71,507,695 

3,477,760 

18,334,720 

48,566,554 

53,172,975 

48,566,554 

53,172,975 

Bombay . . 

Burma 

97,446,023 

155,849,528 

18,568,960 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

Central Provinces and Borar , . 
Coorg 

85,190,400 

1,012,260 

21,207,680 

63,982,720 

1,012,260 

64,060,087 

1,012,260 

Delhi 

Madras . . 

North-West Prontlor Province. 

360,904 

91,073,424 

8,578,296 

140,800 

369,904 

91,073,424 

8,437,496 

369,904 

91,168,469 

8,576,829 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

65,257,965 

72,648,741 

3,286,700 

4,348,232 

61,971,265 

68,300,609 

60,187,672 

67,970,517 

Total 

746,124,831 

77,255,412 

668,869,419 

667,067,729 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


I’rovinces. 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

Current 

fallows. 

Culturable 
waste other 
than fallow. 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Porests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. % 

AJiner-Merwara . , 

Assam 

357,930 

5,752,043 

151,613 

1,811,270 

303,642 

19,527,781 

861,134 

4,571,030 

96,782 

3,822,676 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

23,667,900 

24,768,100 

5,300,710 

6,214,766 

5,915,644 

6,999,999 

9,152,760 

8,017,146 

4,629,540 

.7,172,964 

Bombay 

Burma 

32,230,045 

17,470,599 

10,737,504 

4,245,204 

7,108,016 

59,896,313 

19,695,944 

52,036,821 

9,096,554 

22,200,591 

Central Provinces & Berar. 
Coorg 

25,257,361 

137,793 

3,536,041 

171,547 

14,077.297 

11,690 

4,941,846 

334,045 

16,247,692 

357,185 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Prontier Pro- 
vince 

1 218,950 

1 33,495,798 

2,275,121 

7,124 

10,701,487 

609,044 

63,093 

13,164,111 

2,764,037 

80,737 

20,463,298 

2,668,346 

13,333,775 

360,281 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

27,549,514 

35,745,770 

3,221,166 

2,468,775 

14,716,694 

10,573,860 

12,721,012 

9,918,535 

1,979,286 

9,268,677 

Total 

228,835,924 

49,076,251 

165,121,997 

145,457,654 

88,665,903 


Note.— S tatistics for Manpur Pargana have been omitted as it now forms part of Indore 
State. 
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AEBA TTNPEE IREIGATION IN 1931-32 IN lAOH PROTINOB* 


Abba Irbigatbp. 


ProvinceB, 

1 By 

' Govern - 
1 ment. 

Canals. 

Private. 

iSs. 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources 

i 

i Total Arc; 

1 irrignti’d. 

i 


Acres 

1 

Acres 

Acres 

! 

1 

Aerch 

AiTi's 

A('r(‘s 

Ajmer-Merwara 



39,350 

100,531 


1 39, 8, si 

Assam 

145 

324,940 

1,331 

33 

291,1(59 

620,918 

Bengal 

63,644 

206,757 

738,288 

230,039 

172,171 

1 ,706,202 

Bihar and Orissa . 

844,356 

928,009 

1,(502,083 

5(54,310 

L211,5(SH 

5.180,35(5 

Bombay . . 

3,168,108 

80,234 

133,458 

(51(5,318 

228,407 

4,2(55.5,', 5 

Burma 

613,195 

247,907 

192,918 

19,08(5 

335,51 2 

1,108,618 

Central Provinces *.& 







Berar 

* 

799,642 


134,511 

44,267 

07.5,420 

Coorg 

! 2,212 

( 


1,379 



3, .591 

Delhi 

* 30,512 


I,I7I 

20,2(51 


51.944 

Madras 

1 3,730,390 

147,326 

3,449,643 

1,340,612 

586,002 

9,204,068 

North- West fron- 







tier Province 

385,877 

410,520 


85,900 

87,968 

970,2(50 

Punjab 

9,920,217 

40,709 

33,229 

8,766,667 

180,904 

14,267,056 

United Provinces . . 

2,849,341 

38,695 

68,961 

1 

1 

4,745,025 

4,878,000 

10,071,012 

Total 

21,616,997 

3,600,160 

1 

6,246,81 1 

11,653,323 

5,747,876 

4«,M4,876 


• InelEded under '* Private canala 
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Chops Ierigated. • 


provinces. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley, 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

1 

Acres. 

AJmer-Merwara 

4S 

19,505 

41,903 

157 

292 

Assam 

604,656 





Bengal 

1,507,897 

16,398 

4,687 

10 

70 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,488,584 

254,437 

180,838 

3,040 

1,486 

Bombay 

1,409,544 

599,245 

20,049 

654,715 

478,763 

Bnrma 

1,349,174 

83 


131 


Central Provinces <fe Berar 

811,522 

53,465 

1,784 

335 


Coorg 

1 

3,591 




•• 

1 

Delhi 

30 

22,905 

2,445 

636 

210 

Madras 

8,261,907 

2,764 

2 

446,900 

311,226 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

41,365) 

329,640 

60,517 

24,565 

8,3^ 

Punjab 

651,477 

4,916,800 

196,858 

211,074 

335,500 

United Provinces 

453,372 

3,751,494 

1,902,993 

45,697 

i 

3,328 

Tatol - . 

18,683,166 

9,966,730 

2,362,076 

1,387,260 

1,139,202 


Includes area irrigated, at both harvests. 
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Crops Irrigated*, 


Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcan 

Other 

G food 
crops. 

{'i»tti<,>U, 

Other 

non-fotK 

eriips. 

'I’OTAI,. 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

j Act('s. 

1 .4ch‘j. 

1 

Acre.-., 

Ajmer-Merwara 

28,951 

26,714 

57 

1 1 ,220 

22,838 

1,101 

1 5.5,791 

Assam 


34 


7, <570 


SJt.iS 

620,918 

Bengal 

1,084 

42,178 

55,872 

141,422 

lAU.") 

152,397 

1 ,899,88(1 

Bihar and Orissa 

65,690 

886,437 

14.5, 5.)2 

162,281 

4,087 

112, 186 

5,2.54,918 

Bombay 

36,869 

400,600 

07,073 

229,026 

287,138 

393,320 

4,637,31)2 

Burma 

803 

17,482 

1,776 

66,011 

29 

1 1,022 

1,446, .5 11 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

819 

3,832 

20,014 

1 4,.j<sS 

95 

9,676 

975,420 

Coorg . . 







3,591 

Delhi 

783 

3,820 

3,198 

5,662 

3,4.5 1 

' 8,71»5 

51,911 

Madras 

2,825 

1,083,369 

I 

112,481 

345,1 76 

196,868 

426,711 

11,184,2.59 

N«*rth-'West Frontier 
Province 

245,891 

33,638 

44,203 

32,048 

15,232 

130, ,54 8 

972,038 

Punjab 

427,193 

1,029,5 13 

403,825 

2.54,192 i 

i, 014, 009 ; 

3, .504, 4 66 

14,54.5,567 

United Provinces 

215,250 : 

2,122,530 

1 ,10.5,049 

341,193 

371, 33i 

330,488 

10,703,025 

Potal . . 1 

,028,058 6 

,310,249 2 

,020,090 1 

,643,559 2 

,911,546 5 



,098,028 

52,451,164 


Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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ARI2A UNDER 1»I EMllENT OllOPS OUITIVATBD IN 1931-82 IN EACH PROVINCE. 

Food Grains. 


Provinces. 

nice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 

(great 

millet.) 

Bajra 

or 

cumbii 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

xlcres. 

Acres. 

Ajiner-Merwara . . 

Assam 

58R 

4,01)0,630 

30,690 

64,707 

104,934 

35,238 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . , 

22,128,800 

1 4, 091, .300 

145,200 

1,220,900 

87,500 

1,356,400 

6,200 

83,500 

2,200 

71,100 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,1.00,208 

1 2,548,1 .54 

2,314,405 

40,510 

35,101 

7,893,837 

051,870 

5,228,780 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

.5,527,392 

88,128 

3,582,009 

16,851 

4,290,249 

119,306 

Delhi 

Madras 

30 

n ,537,733 

46,948 

1 7,361 

12,711 

2,911 

30,067 

4,830,678 

69,630 

2,877,161 

Noith-Wost Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

41,405 

709,028 

1,014,240 

9,079,613 

152,441 

620,480 

81,433 

1,013,634 

155,1.36 

3,232,886 

United I’rovincea . . 

0,070,506 

7,897,212 

4,137,004 

2,619,023 

2,150,162 

'I'oial 

81,287,906 

1 2.5,320,103 

0,495,226 

21,608,475 

13,941,599 


Food Grains. 

Provinces. 

i 

Jtagi or 
mania 
(millet.) 

Mal/.e. 

Gram (pulse). 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses. 

Total. 

Food Grains, 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres.* 

Ajmor-Merwara . . 

Assam 

Bengal 

Ill 

’ *4,400 

72,253 

*8*3,700 

35,081 

♦ 

179,700 

56,523 

213,083 

1,071,000 

400,239 

4,912,718 

23,708,700 

Biliar and Orissa . . 

Bombay 

Burma 

714,100 

644,198 

1,693,900 

191,418 

221,113 

1,465,000 

1,019,057 

244,640 

4,046,500 

3,208,499 

731,065 

25,372,700 

23,t394,563 

14,435,361 

Central Provinces & Berar, 
Coorg 

18,820 

3,351 

154,248 

1,327,128 

320 

5,447,566 

1,062 

20,409,675 

87,861 

Delhi 

Madras 

15 

2,200,074 

2,069 

110,184 

99,020 

105,112 

7,502 

6,948,542 

267,998 

28,630,356 

Forth- West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

*14,054 

246,292 

449,266 

1,004,431 

2,125,045 

224,072 

5,546,685 

6,685,928 

3 08,281 
1,495,888 
6,511,350 

2,229,274 

22,816,099 

38,048,522 

Total 

3,871,921 

6,107,627 

1.5,931,743 

30,449,861 

205,013,961 


. * Included under “ Other food grains and pulaes.” 
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AEEA, UNDER DIFEEEENT OEOES OULlIViLTED IN 1931-32 IN BA.OH PROVINCE. 



Oilseeds, 

Provinces. 

Linseed . 

Sesamum 
(til or 
jinjili.) 

Bape ' 
and 

mustard. 

Ground- 

nut. 

Cocoaniit 

Castor. 

(Jtlu‘.r 

Oil 

sends. 

Total, 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Mer- 









wara 

638 

20,024 

891 





21 ,553 

Assam 

2,260 

20,683 

302,041 



4,818 


329,802 

Bengal 

Bihar and 

126,300 

161,300 

770,300 

300 

12,800 

100 

30,900 

1,102,000 

Orissa 

654,100 

200,400 

638,700 

1,200 

28,500 

54,000 

290,900 

1,876,800 

Bombay 

137,191 

233,646 

163,691 

989,224 

27,l)K8 

76,958 

220,276 

1,818,069 

Burma 

Central Pro- 

26 

1,328,463 

4,360 

403,309 

10,439 

14 

7,532 

1,759,143 

vinces and 
Berar 

937,224 

504,924 

69,821 

1 64,333 


38,263 

340,960 

2,055,525 

Coorg 

260 

4 

1 




265 

Delhi 

4 

23 

7,744 




263 

8,034 

Madras 

North-West 

5,804 

747,053 

14,723 

2,635,427 

539,031 

33(1,114 

153,518 

1,425,670 

Frontier 
Province . 

285 

8,592 

106,927 




25 

110,829 

Punjab 

United Pro- 

31,512 

162,440 

1,149,860 



"47 

1 .‘ilUS 

1,315,005 

vinces 

321,256 

329,660 

277,820 

27,214 


10,188 

33,507 

999,615 

Total 

2,216,600 

3,712,468 

3,506,882 

4,226,008 

617,858 

514,497 

1 ,088,087 

15,882.400 


Provinces. 

Condi- 

ments 

and 

spices. 

8rOAR. 

C<jttou. 

Kl ItUKS. 

Other 

•hid,. 

Total 

llhrcK, 


Acres. 


Acres. 

Aenw. 

Aenw. 

■rcH. 

Amw. 

Ajrner-Merwara 

Asisain 

8,415 

57 

31,332 

290 

26,595 

37,128 

it9,2H2 

97 

26,692 

136,410 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

136,100 

65,000 

233,400 

281,600 

54,000 

.58,500 

68,500 

1 ,596,700 

1 47,500 

63,900 

26,300 

1,719,100 

242,.*«)0 

Bombay 

Burma. . 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

218,754 

97,332 

112,365 

3,676 

20;624 

22,042 

19 

1,155 

21,197 

4,320,908 

228,483 

4,620,366 


100,494 

1,186 

95,138 

443 

4,430,402 

229,669 

4,715,504 

443 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

2,150 

728,395 

7,090 

62,820 

156,888 

3,225 

116,105 

44,268 

474,655 

1,576,280 

90,796 

4,398 

2,204,606 

17,767 
2,1 59,722 
739,640 

1,734 

642 

149,245 

1,286 

54,964 

183,614 

5,040 

2,353,761 

19,063 

2,214,686 

024,918 

Total 

1,593,985 

[2,872,456 

168,347 

14,486,518 

ll, 845, 21 6 

686,239 

17,017,968 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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AllffiA UNDETl I)II'’PJ3IUiNT CROPS OCtTlVATED IN 1031-32 IN EACH PEOVINCE. 


IJyesaml 'Pan- , „ i -kt i* 

inii'i nuitorialrt. I and Narcotics. 


Cfoviiices. 


Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics (ft) 

Podder 

Crops. 

Ajinor-JIerwara 

Assam 

Acres, j 

1 

Acres. ! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

431,145 

Acres. 

Acres. 

22 

13,830 

Acres. 

1 Acres. 
1,403 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

4,(ViO 

5l)(} 


; 199,100 

1 4,100 


292,800 

141,100 

3,800 

100,100 

1 31,400 

Bombay 


r>2(),();u 


1 2. 


153,423 

29,773 

2,449,716 

Burma 

Ocntrai Brovinces 
and Berur 

Cooi'K 

40.". 

34 


55,303 

•415 

17 

40,533 

91,922 

15,871 

67,949 

2,349 

235,416 

441,073 

Delhi 

Madras 

1 

37,230 

5,237 


68,794 

51,160 

464 

268,815 

156, k2 

25,207 

464,978 

North-Wost l''r(mtiflr 
BrovIii(*«! 


23 




13,444 

65 

196,115 

Punjab _ 

H,S)92 

2,631 

7,241 

630 

1,177 

40,916 

9,605 

6,455 


85,258 

68,303 

1,480 

2,470 

4,471.971 

1,277,283 

Total . . 

53,453 

533,690 



91,714 

il, 150,259 j 

263,688 j 

9,624,662 


(«) IncliuicH Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 


ProvinccK. 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Miscellaneous 

tU’oiw. 

'J’otal 

Deduct 

area 

Net 

including 

root 

crops. 

Pood. 

Non-food. 

area 

sown. 

sown 

more than 
once. 

area 

sown. 

Ajmer-Mcrwura 

Assam 

Bengal 

Acres. 
1,467 
413,638 
772,1 00 

-\eros. 

7,719 

ih) 

249,000 

Acres, 
2,542 
1 55,081 
304,300 

Acres. 

465,4 08 
0,494,851 
28,675,400 

Acres. 

107,478 

672,808 

5,107,500 

Acres. 

357,930 

5,752,?l43 

23,567,900 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Butina 

652,900 

255,H55 

1,098,195 

1,060,300 

3,148 

21,375 

347,000 

8,622 

246,496 

30.086,600 

33,687,572 

18,379,794 

IS, 318, 500 
1,448,527 
900,195 

24,768,100 

32,239,045 

17,470,599 

Central Provinei's and 
iSerar , . 

Coorg 

120,989 

5,832 

4,491 

985 

27,900,8^*6 

139,051 

2,643,445 

1,258 

25,267,361 

137,793 

Delhi 

Madras 

6,1.30 

741,075 

494 

68,422 

890 

137,272 

319,633 

38,344,577 

100,683 

4,848,779 

218,950 

33,495,798 

North-West Front ier 

Province .. .J 

21,931 

01,093 

3,003 

2,636,778 

361,657 

2,275,121 

Punjal* ’ 

United Provinces 

284,068 

521,409| 

216,890 

399,970 

6,590 

7,938 

1 

32,006,677 
43, 834, .348 

1 

1 4,457,163 

8,088,578 

1 

27,549,614 

35,745,770 


Total 4,806,669 1,899,602| 1,022,519 262, 901, 495| 34,066,571 j228,836,924 


(6) Included under Miscellaneous non-food crops. 
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Irrigation. 


Hie chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea» 
sous and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rawifall varies from 
4G0 inches at Oherrapunjl in the Assam hills to 
Jess than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Oherrapunjl in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall Is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
13 received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view tbs most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 

inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity.— Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 26 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expecteci to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works. — ^The Government 
Irrigation works of India may he divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 


storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in iMadras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
tton-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time uume* 
tnorial. In their simplest lorm, such storage 
works consist of an earchen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. — Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, taut during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belGig 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1929-iJO to Ks. 130 crores. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost ef famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in Older to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 
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Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is ^effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 


Growth of Irrigation.— There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. Trom lOJ million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 19i million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 31 million 
acres in 1930-31. This record was, however, 
surpassed in the year 1929-30, when the total 
area irrigated by all classes of works in India, 
excluding the Indian States, amounted to 
SIJ million acres. 

The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4^ million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1930-31 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 22,446,7 83 acres and 
4,195,701 acres respectively. 

The area Irrigated in 1930-31 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 11 . 49 million acres 
were Irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 1 . 49 million acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7.6 million acres, followed by the United Pro- 
vinces vflthi million and Sind with 3.7 million 
acres. 


Capital and Revenue. — The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from Us. 42,36 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs. 186.44 crores in 1930-31. 
The gross revenue for the year was Rs. 1,209 
lakhs and the working expenses Rs. 569 lakhs, 
the net return on capital being, therefore, 4 .7 
per cent. In considering the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure, wz., Rs. 4,096 
lakhs upon four projects of the first magnitude 
viz., the Cauvery Metur Project, the Lloyd 
(Si^kur) Barrage Project, the Sarda Canal Pro- 
ject and the Sutlej Valley Project, which were 
under construction and contributed little or 
nothing in the way of revenue. Of the several 
provinces, the return on the capital invested in 
productive works was highest in the Punjab, 
where the canals yielded 12.64 per cent. 

Charges for Water, — The cl^rges for 
water are levied in different ways htejtilft' various 
provinces. In some, notably in'^ind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may i 


however be regarded as exeepiioiud. Over 
the greater part of India •filter is jiaid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is liy “lift*’, that is to 
say where the land is too Iiigh for tlie water to 
flow on to it by gravity and conscuuciitly the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 


Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting ouf,k*t.s for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these, iiave never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no cliarge” 
which is now followeil as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no ccafldcnee in a 
system under which his lialiility for water rate is 
independent of the area and (fuality of his crop. 

The rates changed vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are diltereiit in each province 
and often upon the several canul.s in a single 
province. Thus in the Puiijah, tliey vary from 
Its. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugurcime, {rom 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs. 3-4-0 to Its. 5-4-0 per acre for wlieat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 iMir acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for inilletH and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically sjieaking, Goveniinent guaran- 
tees sufficient water for tlie crop ami glvifs It as 
available. If tlie crop fails to mature, or if Its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment Is retnitted. 


A. somewhat different system, the long leas© 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the nultlvutors 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. la these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question wlieilier irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and If the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water lieconws 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and iinlversal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become ontitled to water whin 
required ; consequently there la no temptaldon 
to wait till the last possible moment, and tto 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tliroughont the season. 


Taken as a whole, Irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rate# 
represent only a very small proportion of tlie 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 


Triennial (teparisons.— The averai© ana 
irrigated imMpit India by Government works 
of all claatm^nhg the triennium 1927*30 was 
nearly SO mmiof Icres, 
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i'he results obtained in each province are given m the table below: 


provinces. 


Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1925-28. 

Triennium 

1927-30. 

Madras 


7,205,587 

7,277,967 

Bombay (Deccan) . . 


440,536 

406,748 

Sind 


3,385,379 

3,579,592 

Bengal 


97,182 

90,054 

United Provinces 


2,698,265 

3,639,867 

Punjab 


10,442,730 

11,200,550 

Burma 


1,939,029 

1,994,321 

Bihar and Orissa 


930,112 

937,007 

Central Provinces 


417,850 

400,438 

North-West Frontier Province 


369,343 

403,064 

Rajputana .. 


24,820 

31,984 

Baluchistan 


22,319 

22,407 


Total 

27.973,152 

29,954,059 

Productive Works . — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was one-and-a-half million acres more than in the previous period : — 

Provinces. 


Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1924-27. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras 


3,732,271 

3,821,815 

Bombay-Deocan . . 


2,699 

2,637 

Sind 


2,894,468 

2,661,519 

United Provinces . . 


2,462,061 

3,372,506 

Punjab 


9,755,740 

10,775,794 

Burma 


1,531,403 

1,378,39 3 

Central Provinces . . 


153,942 

21,889 

North-West Frontier "Province 



200,413 

207,750 


Total 

20,732,997 

22,202,303 


Taking the productive t^orks as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of but© little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
1930-3 1, Bs. 92 crores. The net revenue for naoreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Es. 627 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue^ due to the 
6 * 81 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
3 918-19 and 9| per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dering those figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested Includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
Tipon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction. 

Into operation and others which are under 
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Unproductive Works.^ — Turning now to the unproductive works, the arcjis irrigated m thy 
various provinces during the tricuuium were as below : — 

Average area irrigated Average area irrigate 1 
Provinces. in previous triennium in trienniurn 




1924-27. 

1927-89. 

Madras 


271 ,45 T) 

2G6,.S49 

Bombay-Peccan 


277,709 

239,278 

Sind 


527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 


76,381 

67,802 

United Provinces 


207,312 

252,043 

Punjab 


213,613 

424,750 

Burma 


268,110 

5.‘!9,2r>3 

Bihar and Orissa 


889,733 

904,303 

Central Provinces 


230,280 

833,482 

North-West Prontier Province 


150,911 

195,314 

Rajputana 


23,272 

31,984 

Baluchistan 


22,070 

22,407 


Total 

..! 3,191,583 

4,109,71)3 

Non-capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 

Average ar(‘a 

irrigated in pr(‘- Avi'rage area irri- 

Provinces. 


vious trieimiuin 
1924-27. 

gated in trienulutii 
1927-30. 


Madras 

3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay-Deccan 

157,025 

164,833 

Sind 

87,279 

86,3fa 

Bengal 

22,13.5 

22,252 

United Provinces ^ 

8,000 

U,717 

Punjab - 

349,768 

mi. 

Burma 

72,870 

76,676 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,246 

2,764 

Central Provinces 

45,089 

45,007 

Total 

3,019,749 

3,601,903 


Capital Outlay. — The total capital outlay,] In Madras the peroontage of return waa (S' 17 
direct and indirect, on irrigation and navigation while in tlie United Frovlnoas a raturn of 4*ei» 
works, including works under construction, per cent, was realised. In oonildaring these 
amounted at the end of 19S0-31 to Es. 136 figures it must be remembered that the capital 
crores. The gross revenue for the year was invested Includes considerable espendituro upon 
Es. 12,09 lakhs, and the working expenses three projects of the first magnitude tit., the Sarda 
Eo. 5,69 lakhs ; the net return on capital was Oudh canals, the Lloyd Bamge pwject and 
therefore 4.7 per cent. Of the several the Oauvery (Mettur) project which war® under 

g ovinces, the return on the capital outlay construction and contributed little or aothlag 
vested in productive works was highest in the in the way of revenue, 

Punjab, where the canals yielded 12' 84 per cent. 
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Irrigated Acreage. — A comparison of the acreage of crops matuxed during 1930-31 by 
means of Uovernraent irrigation systems vrth the total area under cultivaciou in the several pro* 
Vinces is given below 






Capital cost 

Estimated 




I 

of Govern- 

value of 



Areairri- 

1 

ment irriga- 

crops raised 

Provinces. 


gated by 

Percentage of 

tion & Navi- 

on areas 

Net area 

Govern- 

area irrigated 

gation works 

receiving 


cropped. 

ment 

to total 

to end of 

State irriga- 



irrigation 

cropped area.! 

1930-31. 

tion. 



works. 

In lakhs of 

In lakhs of 


Acres. 1 

Acres. 


rupees. 

rupees. 


Madras 
Bombay-Deccan 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
North-West Prontier Pro 

Vinces 

Bajputana 

Baluchistan 


Total 


39,193,000 

7,573,000 

19-3 

17,63 

22,33* 

20,264,000 

403,000 

1-5 

10,38 

2,02 

4,336,000 

3,716,000 

85-7 

21,90 

6,87 

28,399,000 

73,000 

0-3 

4,85 

27 

43,022.000 

3,989,000 

9-3 

25,12 

14,43 

30,265,000 

11,485,000 

3 -0 

33,38 

2,477 

18,023,000 

2,098,000 

11- (! 

6,62 

6,35 

29,779,000 

890,000 

3-0 

6,28 

6,39 

20,650,000 

423,000 

2' 1 

6,63 

1,40 

2,423,000 

405,000 

16 -7 

2,94 

1,28 

377,000 

20,000 

5-3 

35 

5 

457,000 

22,000 

4*8 

86 

3 

243,188,000 

; 31,097,000 

12-7 

1,36,44 

86,19 


New Works.—The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- 
jab. The Sukkur Barrage, which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, is the 
greatest work of tits kind in the woriu, measuring 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
eitherside. The total cost of the scheme is esti- 
mated at Es. 20 crores which the barrage accounts 
for about Rs. 6 crores and the canals for Es. 14 
crores, A gross area of 7imillion acres is command- 
ed, of which dj million acres is culturable and 
an annual area of irrigation of 5^ million acres is 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres represent 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals. 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, la Es. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10 per cent, on capital. 
This is the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head, of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamp?, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Ea. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 

The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
four weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with the Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 

2.826.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 
Es. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 121 per 


cent, is anticipated from water-rates aloi 
But the scheme has another, and even 
important source of revenue. On the ini 
duction of irrigation, no less than 3i million 
acres of desert- waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless will 
become available for colonisation and sale. It 
is customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if this is included, the aunual return on the 
works will amount to nearly 38 per cent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which 
was more than 50 per cent, in 1929-80. These 
anticipations may need modification, however, 
in view of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Es. 2,376 lakhs. 

The Cauvery Reservoir project, which will 
cost neatly 6^ crores of rupees and will extend 
irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, 
is making satisfactory progress. In Bombay 
Presidency the Bhandardara Bam, 270 feet 
in height, was completed at the eud of 1925 
and the Bbatgar Dam at the end of 1926. The 
Bamodhar Eiver ( Canal ) project, which will 
irrigate 180,000 acres of rice lands in the Burd- 
wan and Hooghly Districts of Bengal was com- 
menced during the year 1926-27. Excellent 
progress has been made with the Sarda-Oudh 
Canals Jin the United Provinces and the system 
was inaugurated by H. E. the Viceroy in the 
autumn of 1928. This project will irrigate more 
than a million acres. 

A comprehensive irigation programme extend- 
ing over a period of 14 years is under investi- 
gation in the Central Provinces. The possibility 
of increa.sing irrigation in the North-West 
Frontier Province is receiving attention, whilst in 
Bombay Presidency there is a proposal to 
increase the supply in Ijake Fife either by raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dams in branch valleys. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we ha’ve dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tie cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells, — Wells in India are 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
atone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
Is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
w,P!ll, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
ots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
ave been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically, 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funfl^ for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to irnprovenuint. 
These advances, termed takavi, are frerdy made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay rvots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account, in 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the terra generally h<‘ing long enougl) 
to recoup the owmer the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — JNext to the wdl, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of tlie most conspicu- 
ous features in tiie Indian scene. 'J'he Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Teriyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great ohaius of canai, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage In Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras arc of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nlno miles. 
The inscriptions of two largo tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four tliousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irngatiun is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Hind, 
but it is found in some form or other in ail other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Sladras all but the smalh 
est tanks are controlled by Govornmont, In 
the zemindarl tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks Is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge m famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not sufilc© to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography. —Annual Review of Irrigation 
in India, loyo- 14)31, Delhi, Manager, (Jovern- 
nient of India Publications. Price Bs. 1-2-0. A Iso 
Annual Ileview of Irrigation in .India 14«{0-8I, 
Delhi, Manager of PubUoations. Price its. 1-2-0. 
The annual irrigation reports in India used to he 
as arid as the Saiiara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now wsumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review apiiears 
once every tliree years. The firatof ttiese trlenDiia 
reviews was issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording tlie progress of each particular yeai. 
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Meteorology, 

The meteorology of India like that of othei raiafall for tbs three months October to De* 


eountnes is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North* 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 

Id the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the IN orthern Hemisphere 
la turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
It an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Momoons.— -The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. l>uring the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, flue wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Trontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These flue weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz.'i the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months J ime to September, 
the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15*36 inches the total 


cember amounts to 29*48 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from tne west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather {occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 6*26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4' 78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely; greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary "rains" 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
tall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west In'dia 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100* occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105®, lies over the south of the Central Pro; 
Vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tenu^ 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°; 
prevail over the greater part of the Interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 320° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind; Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th; 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations taka 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and Inci easing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
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la inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of excea- 
alve force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
pre on that acooant very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over ITorth-west India, In the 
last week of May or first of iTune, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressur*s 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, dlsciiased above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 85° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 30°“35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rise? 
into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.c., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
.T^orth, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reach 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
oiroulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land an' 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal eqtiator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
ard further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Thug we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsleady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of tlie year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least flve-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fttlly established a oon- 
^uous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° 8. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 


ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian scaa and Hows 
over the Indian land it is highly cliargerl with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in tlio course 
of the succeeding two w«ek8 spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and flay of Bengal no to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. Tlie Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ohats prevails more or 
less exclusively over tlie Peninsula, Central 
India, Eajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up tli« 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burmaj 
East Bengal and Assam wliilo auotiier portion 
curves to south at the liead of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barriei 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-east eriy and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. Tlie south-west mon- 
soon continues for ttiree and a half to four 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During Iti 
nrcvalence more or less general tliough far 
from continuous rain jirevails tlirouphouf. 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian bea current, the total 
volume of wlilcli is probably three times as 
great as tliat of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous lUll range, Is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting wltii most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and 8ind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to tb« coast 
districts and frequent sfiowers to the Aravalll 
Hill range but very little to Western llajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastera Eajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this ri^ion 
the currtflt meets and mixes with th® monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from aonth 
west and Is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of EMt Bengal and Immediately 
thereafter coming under the Infiaenoe of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and ilve® ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the neavieiit in me world) 
to the southern face of thee® hlE®, Th® m 
maining portion of the Bay current advanoei 
from the southward over Beingid,ls then de- 
fected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
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malayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges ot the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota ffagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
he light, but that the storms from the Bay o f 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount dimmishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma: it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 


whole of India is 


May 

,.2*0 Inches 

June 

.. 8-8 

July 

..11*9 

August . . 

..10‘5 

September 

.. 7*2 

October . . 

.. 3*2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
Invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz., 
May and November, but In the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution: — 


Jan, Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 

Bay of Bengal . . . . 1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

Jan. Feb, Mar. Apl. May June 

Arabian San 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. i l 5 .. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces vairia- 
tiom from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur are : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the raina 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
may occur m any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end ot October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoon o/1933, ^age 327). 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department. — Tho India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date. Tho various duties 
which were imposed on tho Department at the 
time of its formation wore from time to time 
supplemented by new duties. The main exist- 
ing functions, more or less in tho historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

(а) The issue of warnings to ports and coa.stal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in tho Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for tho collection of meteorological 
data from ships. 


In addition to ilioHC nicicorobgical dulifs 
the India Meteorological J>(‘parirn('nt was frotn 
time to time made responHil/le for or undertook 
various otiicr important duties, HUtdi ns — 

(to) Determination of lime in .India and the 
issue of time-signals, als(> tlu' (h‘terniinatiun of 
errors of chronom«‘ters for 1h<! itoyal Italian 
Marino and the Royal Navy, 

(w) Observations and researehes on terres- 
trial magnetism at lioiubay an<l almospiierle, 
electricity at Jtombay and I’oona. 

(o) Regular study {mainly by siiisdroseonic 
examination) of the sun at tin* holur rhyslcs 

‘ Observatory at Kodailcunal. 

(p) Mtiliitenaiice of seismitlogleal iimtnimenfs 
at varlotm centres. 


(o) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and tho publication of 
climatological statistics. These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of tho relation between weather 
and disease, 

{d) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enq.uiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 


Definitions of different types and classes of 
Observatories.—Bcfoiv proceeding to indicate 
tho organisation of the Meteoriiloglcai Dopurt- 
ment, it may bo helpful to hitroduci*. hero the 
, following deflnitioiiH 

Forecast Centre at whitih wimther obww- 
vationsare wdlocted by telegrams from a numU'r 
I of stations In order to form fh<! basin of weatlicr 
I reports and forecasts issued theivfrojn. These 
may be (a) Main Centres, serving a large area 
for general tmrposes, or (6) Ibtgional (Vntres 
serving more limited areas for sis'Chil purposes. 


(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall. , 

(/) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. | 

ftf) The issue of telegraphic warnings of i 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district i 
oflicers on departmental warning lists (c.ff., 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general. 

{h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geop)hysicaI information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial Arms or 
private individuals, 

{%) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the control of pnovincial 
Government authorities. 

(i) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons. 

(I*) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being 
In collaboration with tlie Royal Air Force. 

(0 Study of meteorology in relation to 
agriculbire, a subject on which the Royal 
L’ummiBHion on Agriculture in India made 
rccomuicndHtjons, 


Upper Air Observatory timbirtaklng 
observations of upiH>r winds, and of upper air 
temperatures, luimklltleH and pressures up to 
heights of about 15-20 niilcM by means of wnindlng 
balloons (i-e., balloons with sclf-recurdlng Instru- 
ments attached). 

Air Observatory tO which Rfjyal Air 
Force supply aeroplane data of temperatures and 
humidities up to helglits of 2 or 2 miles. 

PUot Balloon Obaervatory at which 
pilot balloons (i.e., Imlluons without, attae.hed 
instruments) are relt*a«'(l and oliserved througlt 
special fciieodoUb's for tho determiimtion of wind 
directions and velocities at various heiglitM in 
the free atmosphere. The minimum stalf Is 
two full-time observers for ono baUttun flight 
I per (lay and 3 full-time ob8erv*‘rs and a balloon 
1 maker for two balloon flights pt‘r day, 

' A meteorological or waatibor obfurvatory 
! for the oljaervatfons of sxieh elements ns can be 
I recorded hy an observer with th© help of Irjstru- 
I ments on tho ground (as distinct from upm^r air 
j observations obtaimul by means of balloons. 

I etc.). Observatories wh(?rc tise staff is provided 
'and paid for by other agencies, e.j?., Indian 
1 States, are called nim-departmentai although 
' instruments arc supplied by the Meteorological 
1 Department. Thest^ surfacte ohwrvatorles ara 
' classifled according to tins number of obwirva- 
tions per day and the numlx^r and kiwi of 
instruiueuts to bo ri’ad, Thus : 
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First class weather observatory which is 
furixishod with autographic instruineiits for 
continuously recording pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind direction and velocity, and 
rainfall, in addition to instruments read by eye. 
ft may also undertake special observations 
{e.g., on .atmospheric electricity). The staff 
required varies from two part-time observers 
to about four full-time observers according to 
the amount of special work and of computation 
and tabulation of data. 

Second class weather observatory at 

which observations are taken twice daily and 
usually telegraphed to one or more forecast 
centres. The existing standard times of 
observation in India are 8 hrs. (Local Time) and 
17 hrs. (Indian Standard Time), the observa- 
tions being made by a part-time observer on 
Rs. 25 per mensem. At certain second class 
ohservatoreis, practically all of which arc non- 
departmontal, observations are recorded twice 
daily, at 10 and 16 hrs. (Local Time) but not 
telegraphed, 

Third class weather observatory where 
readings arc taken daily at 8 hrs. and sent by 
telegram daily or by post at the end of each 
month to one or more forecast centres. At 
each observatory of this type there is one part- 
time observer on Rs. 15 a month. 

Fourth class weather observatory at 

which observations (a) of temperature, wind 
and rainfall only or (&) of temperature and 
rainfall only arc recorded. The staff of a 4th 
class observatory is one part-time observer on 
pay not exceeding Rs. 12 a montli. 

Fifth class weather observatory at which 
a part-time observer on Rs. 5 p.m. records and 
telegraphs rainfall only. 

Magnetic Observatory equipped with 
instruments for continuously recording the 
principal magnetic elements. 

Seismological station equipped with one 
or more continuously rocoiding seismographs. 

Time Observatory equipped with instru- 
ments for the dct(‘rinination of time from 
observations of sun and stars and from Euro- 
pean wireless time signals. 

Solar Physics Observatory equipped with 
pboto- heliograph, spcctro-heliograph, etc. 

Auxiliary centre where a Professional or 
Meteorological Assistant receives copies of 
weather reports from the forecasting centres 
for transmission to pilots. 

Organisation- — It is necessary to note that 
practical meteorology implies a meteoro- 
logical organisation, not merely individual 
meteorologists relying upon their own 
personal and purely local observations. 
The making of a single forecast in any of 
the larger meteorological offices of the 


world requires the organised co-operation of 
some hundreds of persons. In India some 340 
observers co-operate daily to take simultaneous 
observations at about 250 separate places and 
hand in their reports to telegraphists, w'ho 
transmit them to forecast centres, where, for 
rapid assimilation, clerks decode _ them and 
chart them on maps ; meteorological experts 
then draw therefrom the conclusions on which 
their forecasts are based. There are other 
observatories, which take observations for 
climatological purposes, but do not telegraph 
them. An efficient system of telegraphic 
communication of weather reports is an essential 
feature in all meteorological organisations. 
This is recognised in the International Tele- 
commimication Convention. 

As aviation has been and still is making inci;eas- 
ing demands on meteorologists in India, it is 
easier to understand the constitution and needs 
of the department if we first consider the organi- 
sation unconnected with the development of 
aviation. This organisation consisted of a 
central office, 5 principal sub-oflicos, 23 pilot 
balloon observatories and 270* weather ob- 
servatories principally of the third class distri- 
buted over a region stretching from Persia, Aden 
and Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the east. 
Of the six principal sub-offices, the one at 
Madras was closed down in 1932 as a measure of 
retrenchment. A brief summary of the present 
functions of the five remaining offices, apart 
from their duties on behalf of aviation, is given 
below : — 

(«) Headquarters Office, Poona (F. U.W-^) 

—The general administration of the depart- 
ment is carried on by the Headquarters Office 
in Poona. In addition, it Is in immediate and 
complete charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula and is responsible for the 
scrutiny of records and checking and compu- 
tation of data received from them. It receives 
telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon atM 
first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary of 
general weather conditions with forecasts of 
probable changes in weather during the next 
24 hours for the whole country. It prepares 
and publishes the Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Weather Reports, and an Annual Volume 
entitled the “ India Weather Review ” ; and 
issues two annual volumes containing rainfall 
data of about 3,000 stations in India. In 
eoUaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 
also publishes an annual volume containing all 
upper air data collected in India. It under- 
takes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings for 
practically the whole country except north-east 
India, and the issue of warnings for storms in 
the Arabian Sea. It is responsible for the 
preparation of normals of rainfall, temperature, 
humidity, etc., for all observatories in India. 
It collects and examines weather logs from ships 
in the Arabian Sea. It supplies all weather 
observatories with instruments and stores from 
the stock, which it maintains. It is also 


* The actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class and 29 each fourth and 
fifth class. 
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responsible for the design, speciflcatiou, test and magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
repair of all meteorological instruments. On carry on the (iuties of a llrst class weatlier 
its transfer from Simla to Poona, the Head- observatory. The routine magnetic work at 

r trters Office was equipped as an upper air Alibag, as well as the puhlieatioiiof ilu* magnetic 
ervatory and a first class weather observa- data, is arranged in aecnrdunce with tin* recom- 
tory and has also been designed to provide mendatlons of the Internal inmil {'omraission 
facilities for research in theoretical and practical for Terrestrial Magnetism, d'he oijsm'vatories 
meteorology- Publications of meteorological re- take star or sun observations for 1 lu* det(‘rinina- 
soarch in the Department are edited and issued tion of time; and IIk; Colaba Observatory i,s 
from Poona. re,sponsible for the titiie-ball smnice at "the 

A branch for agricultural meteorology was 
started a year and a half ago ; it has been sane- * i 

tioned for a period of three years and i.s financed ^ ‘t / 

by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- ■itmosphiiu. tlediuity and nib rose isms m 
search. The work of this new branch can he 

classed under two heads : (a) statistical and (b) ‘ * 

experimental. The. programme of statistical / \ « , .| we ixr e s m... . t 

investigation mciude,s a. critical enquiry into iwi n?",, ,i**‘ 

the available data on the area and yield of ' spec wlists it the study 

crops for the various presidencies and districts ofthe physicsofth(’.snn, and isspeeinlly equipped 
in India, after careful selection, the correlation f .'V'l i 

of some of them with the aceumnlatcd meteoro- A', ‘'r,,'!, , Vi' ml ' 

logical data. On the experimental side, the rf^pommcndations of t lu Inti mat ioiml .‘\Htrnno. 

scheme aims to study micro-climatology, Union whicii previmf, any serions over- 

evolve suitable instruments for such work, work in the comparatively few Holar 

standardize metliods of observations and in observatnrb‘s in 

general undertake a detailed study of the air ^^ervatoi^also nndertaki'S the tlutlcH of a first 
layer near the ground class weather obsorviitory and a si'isinological 

^ * station. 

(b) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 

Alipore, Calcutta (F- P. Wi, S.T.). — The Allpore Specie 
Office serves as a regional forecast centre Aviation. 


Special Organisation to meet the needs of 

, . - -r, ” ^..rntion. — The al)ov(^ represcntH tluf lU'tlvi- 

publication of ties and organisation of tlie Ibqmrtment un- 
the Calcutta Daily Weather Report for north-east connected with aviation in India. With the 
India, for storm-warning in the Bay of Bengal ilevelopment of civil and military aviation and 
and heavy rainfall warning in north-east India, rather rapid expansion of their aetlvlties in 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and recent years fresh dutb's of a dlfrereut ehnracter 
fifth class observatories in the area comprising devolved upon the Department and neceKsitateil 
Bjuma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, a more or loss coinjiletii ov<*rhiuil of the pre- 
Bihar and Orissa and the east United Provinces, exl.sting arrangements. Avlatitrs require 
includingthe checking and computation of data detailed Information about the weather; they 
therefrom- It also supplies ^time signals by wish to know winds at different h-vels, have 
time baU to Fort Wilham.bv wireless to shipping information about visibility, foga, dust-storms, 
at sea and by telegraphic signal throughout the thunderstorms, height of low clmids, cte., along 
Indian telegraph and ^railway systems. It with forecasts of changes In these elements. 
IS also a first class weather obsepatory pilot Many of these are local, short-ll veil and rapidly 
balloon observatory and scismological station, changing phenomena. 

--Agra^ShTerJatorr^iT^tlm peflnlte rocommeudatlonB regarding the 

all pilot balloon work in India. It is responsible Hupplbnl to aircraft, 

for the maintenance and supervision of the work exhibition of current weathiT Informa- 
of the pilot balloon observatories in India, s aerodromes and the nmteoroioglcal 
Burma and the Persian Gulf and supplies them organisation of international airways have been 
with the equipment necessary to carry on their ^Jr>'bodied in Annexe G of the Intwnatlonal 
daily observations; these duties have necessitated of Air Navigation. In accordance 

the provision of a hydrogen factory to make 'vlth those recommendations, export moteo- 
hyclrogen gas and compress it into tubes, as ahould bo statlonod at aerodromes 

well as the provision of a workshop for the reasonable intervals along tlie airway to 
repair and manufacture of upper air and other ™ aviation personnel current infor- 

instrumenta. All data from pilot balloon obser- «ja“on and forecasts of weather conditions 
vatories are collected, checked and statistically the routes up to the next aerwlroroo of 
RumnmrisKl at Agra. This observatory is also th® same class. Forecast contras shmilii be 
the principal centre of upper air re.search work ®”tabllahea at least at each main aermirome 
in India, The sounding balloon work there aerial routes and forecasts prepared at 

(in the course of which balloons have provided centres should be transmitted to the other 

information of conditions up to as great a height ®'®>'odroraes for the information of pilots. Other 
as 1)0,000 feet) has been responsible for most recommendations refer to hours and kind of 
of our present knowledge regarding the free observations and manner of codifying them. 
atraosi>liere over India. There is aseismological t ■»! . 

station attached to this observatory. In Kuroim practically all ob»wvatorte» racsoid 

(d) Cd.fc. „d AH1«, Ob„r„.cri„ («r,. 

the-,ddy 
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tones, every three hours at most observatories | 
near air routes and every hom- at observatories 
along air routes. In addition, every aerodrome 
receives by telewriter frequent regnlur reports 
trom certain stations along the air routes, a 
le-w of these at half-hourly and most at homely 
intervals in order that the aviators may be 
supplied witlr current up-to-date infonnation 
ot actual weather on the air route itself. The 
networJc of observatories in liluropc and America 
is closer than the existing network in I lulra. 

A consideration of the meteorological needs 
of the Indian air-routes, in conjunction with the 
International recommendations and the meteoro- 
logical practices of other countries, showed that 
at each observatory in India fuller and more 
frequent observations should be taken and he 
made available to aviators in internationally 
ap]n’Ovcd codes, and that the number of observa- 
torio.s and of forecasting centres should be 
increased. Between 11)27 and 1930 forecasting 
centres were, opened at Karachi, Delhi and, 
Jlangoon, which, along with that at Calcutta 
providi'd a meteorological service for the inter- 
uatiouai air-route across northern India, and 
it was tijc function of these ofliccs gradually 
to organise a service that would provide the 
minimum recommended in Annexe G of the 
International Air Convention. The prepara- 
tion of two weather charts per day was arranged 
at these fori'cast centres and steps were taken 
to raise to 2n(l class status most of the existing 
weather observatories reporting to them and to 
create some new observatories’*. Further, 
on account of the fuller observations required, 
now instructions for observers were drawn up, 
now registers for the recording of observations 
and new telegraphic codes more in conformity 
with international agreement and suited to 
the changed method of recording observations 
were prepared. These were introduced at 
practically all the observatories in India and 
Burma and also at stations along the Persian 
Gulf and Mekran coasts. It is regretted that, 
as a result of the general need for retrenchment 
the Meteorological Offices at Delhi and Rangoon, 
liad to bo closed with eifeefc from the 1st January 
1932 and that the meteorological service is, 
therefore, not able to attain the standard re- 
commended in Annexe G of the International 
(Jonvontion evem along the main northern air- 
route. I’ho solo forecast centre in southern 
India is at Poona, where facilities are available 
for the issue of only one forecast daily. 

"With the opening of a chain of new wireless 
stations along the air route, a system of exchange 
of current weather reports at specified hours 
between stations on the route was introduced, 
witlx the co-operation of the Director of ’Wireless 
and the Director of Civil Aviation, cnahling 
eacli wireless station to have in a collected form 
tho inforniation regarding actual weather at 
neighbouring stations on tlxe air-ronie, for supply 
to fliers. Stations taking part in the scheme 
are Karachi, Jodhpur, Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, 


Chittagong, Akyab, Saiidoway, Basseiu and 
Victoria Point. Apart from routine observa- 
tions at stated times, it is possible for fliers to 
obtain information of current local woatlicr at 
anytime by wireless, by special requisition. 

For the Karachi-Madras service, arraugo- 
niftuts exist for communicating current weatlier 
iniorniation to aerodromes from a few observa- 
tories on the route to supplenicut the information 
available in the reports supllicd by the foro- 
castiug centres. 

The Meteorological Department is also helping 
private flying in tho country by undertaking 
to provide facilities at the several departmental 
centres for the training and examination of 
candidates for pilot’s licenses who have to 
attain a certain amount of proficiency in meteoro- 
logy as a part of their course. 

The centres which supply forecasts for aviators 
are those at Quetta, Peshawar, Karachi, Cal- 
cutta and Poona, whose functions in this respect 
are indicated belowf. 

(а) Quetta and Peshawar (F. Wl. P. A.). — 

Aviation on a regular basis was first started 
in this country by the Royal Air Force in north- 
west India, and the need to arrange for local 
forecasting wnis first experienced there. Two 
forecasts centres were accordingly started about 
seven years ago at Quetta and Peshawar, each 
under an R. A. F. Meteorologist who was 
entrusted with the charge of issuing forecasts 
of weather over the Lahorc-Peshawar-Qxietta- 
Karachl air routes for R. A. F. aeroplanes and 
detailed local forecasts and warnings each 
for his own immediate neighbourhood. The 
Meteorological Department has been supplying 
instruments for tho use of the R. A. F. Meteoro- 
logists, meeting the cost of tho staff of clerks 
and observers at each centre and sxipplying data 
by telegram from its observatories. An officer 
of the Indian Meteorological yervice is now 
temporarilY holding the ixost of the R. A. F. 
Meteorologist at Quetta. 

(б) Karachi (F. Wl. P. A.).~A forecast 
centre was established six years ago at Karachi, 
its initial function being the issue of weather 
reports and f orecastsfor the flying sector Karachi 
to (Jliahbar. Later, on the reciuest of the Air 
Ministry, its area of responsibility extended 
up tlic Persian Gulf to Busixire on the west, 
and, when regular flying began in India, to 
Jodlxpnr on the east. The closure of Delhi 
Meteorological Office extended the Karachi 
Office’s area as far eastwards as Allahabad. 
On the newly started Karachi-Madras air route 
it is rcsixonsiblofor the supply of weather reports 
and forecasts for tho section between Karachi 
and Alxmo<lahad. 

The forecasting office is temporarily located 
in Karachi Cautouinont and will bo transferred 
to Driglx Jload Civil Aerodrome when buildings 


* In connection with the Bushire to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observa- 
tories, 3(J new weather observatories and a change in the status of more than half the existing Srd 
class observatories wore sanctioned bringing the total number of observatories, to 13 first, 175 
seoon d, 67 third, 29 fourth and 22 fifth class observatories. 

t Fuller details of the aviation organisation arc contained in the d(ipart, mental i)aini)hlot 
entitled Meteorological Organisation In India for the supply of weather information to aviators.” 

U 
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are pro'vided there. Meanwhile, a first class 
weather observatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drxgh Eoad. 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
third, fourth and fifth class observatories in 
Persia* and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North- 
West frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Bajputana and the west united Provinces. As 
the basis of the w’eather reports and forecasts 
Issued to aviators, it prepares two weatlicr 
charts daily, drawn up mainly from observations 
received from the observatories under its own 
control. A daily weather report is also being 
published, as an experimental measure. 

(e) Calcutta. — On the opening of the main i 
trans-India air-route, Calcutta was made 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts 
to aviators between Gaya and Akyab. On the 
closure of the Meteorological Offices at, Bcllii 
and llangoon, the region of responsibility was 
extended to Allahabad on the west and 1,o 
■Victoria Point on the south-east. An afternoon 
weatlier chart was added to meet the needs of 
aviation, and the area of the long-established 
morning chart has been extended with each 
extension of the area of responsibility. 

(d!) Poona.— The now forecasting centres 
the increased status of most weather observa- 
tories and generally increased activities of tlu^ 
Department have added considerably to the 
administrative and executive reapomsibility of 
the headquarters office at Poona. Thi.s oJlicc 
is responsible for the issue of weather report, s 
to aviators on routes in cent.ral and southern 
India. In connection with the newly opeiu'd 
Karaohi-Madras air service, this office will be 
responsible for the issue of weather reports for 
the major section, viz., Ahmedabad to Aladras. 
On certain occasions early moiming observations 
of cloud heights made at Bombay are received 
and notified, by visual signal on the roof of the 
office building, to the passing air mail on its 
flight from Bellary to Bombay. 

T 

The auxiliary centres (C) are situated at 
Eangoon, Akyab, Dum Dunt, Allahabap and 
JoPHPUK. The Professional or Meteorological 
Assistant stationed at these centres is authorised 
to add to the weather report received from the 
forecasting centres his own conclusions about, 


the LOCATi weather situation. I’lie latest 
information jiMiilalilc K-aaniui.g the local Mirlace 
conditiions and upper uiiiil.s can al.-o )>l‘ uhtaiiiL'd 
from him. 

Possible developments, as financial conditions 
pennit. — Huiuo td tlie main liiu'c, along which 
dcvi'lopnuuita arc to he (i(‘Mi'cfi as soon iis 
linaiK'ial conditions alhiw, ar<* imiicatcd hrudiy 
below 

(n) The extension of the ciirrcitf wc.atlicr 
rci)ort sclunne on the wii'clc-s chain along the, 
Tr-ans-Jiidia air-route, by iiicluding iiiiinciiiat.o 
reports of advc'rse wcaihi'r, transini-sioji _(tf 
upper wind inforinafioa, am! t r;uisni!...s)oii tvxico 
daily at regular times of weatlicr jorccasts for 
each xiiirt of t he air-rout c. 

{b) Till' instil ution of a sis-ond ilaily went her 
Chart at I’oona and additional facilities at, 
Matlras aiui soitii* of the iiitcniimiiatc stations 
along the kanu'hi-Mailras routia 

(c) The improvement, of the sladeton wi'idlier 
services along all air-routes, up t o t be '-i .‘Uidaiils 
recounaended by the Iiilernatioiial Air (’oiiven- 
tinii. 

(d) Exchange of s.\no]ifie ucafher datn by 
wirele.s.s witli ueighb'onnitg couiitries biani, 
Idalaya, Indo-Chlua, etc. 

(c) Broadcast ing of a " coittiiieiilar* bulletin 
of synoptic weal ht*r data for (he region, ber'-ia 
to Indo-Cbin.a, to help towanls <‘u[niilef Ion of 
the .senes ot “continental” weather broad- 
casting slat ion.s at Annapolis (ihS.A.), Kngiiy, 
Moscow, etc., in tlie nortiiern hemlsjilien*. 

(/) I'nrthcr devel(tpm<-nt. of maihie meteoro- 
logy, in accordance with the na-ommendations 
ufthc interniithmul ('oaveutlou uu thi* Mufety 
of Idfe at Hea. 

[g) Dcvclopincnt of upper air research in 
South India, wiUeh was one of the reasons for 
the transfer of the htaubiiuuU rs Office irom 
Simla to Pouiia. 


(Ji) luiproveutent of staff <'oinlilionft in the 
workshof) attached to the Piiona Jiifadtiimrters 
Office. 


_ * Surface observations at Persian stations arc taken at 4 and 14 hours, Greenudeh Mean 
Tunc. (Add hours to convert to Indian Standard Time.) 

t At })re,sent the functions of this centre are. being carrletl on by the Meteorological Office at 
Calcutta, fur want of proper building accommodation at Ouiu Duni. 
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temperatures uncorrected for dfurnal vaciation#are given. 
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MONSOON 


'I’he S. W. Monsoon nf the yoar was niarkwily 
ro"nla,r in its iucuieiH'e and jicavc i^iood rains W(dl 
distriijulfd in spacn and time over the whole 
country, and more or less in excess of the normal 
ior each inontli tliroicjihoiit the season. AH 
Divisions were well served as also the Snb- 
'Divisious seveially with the exception of Mast 
lhii<-(al Ihovinces iuid I'last Central .India which 
leturneil small (hdicienecs. 

June — The Arabian Hea curient ineideirt 
earlier than usual under the inllnenee of a dis- 
turl)ane(M‘isin.!j: olV the, West coast of the Penin- 
sula, was establislied on tlie Mala])ar coast on 
tlie 22 !h 1 ]\la\, and by the, eml of that month 
rapidly exficuded uorthw'ards over the. Ivoukan 
(!oa,st and into the llomhay Bcecan. Its activity, 
hoW(‘ver, waned duniiu; the llrst week in June, 
ami the, rainfall was con lined to the West coast 
only ui)to K,atua.u;lii and to the Bombay Docean. 
Tlu' cui'ient luvidorated once, asain about the, 
uihidh! of the month under the inflnenco of a 
low pressur(‘ wave, movinji northwards from 
Kanara.-Konkan <'oast to (luzrat between the 
liSth and 2!,st June, carried the monsoon raims 
furtlum northwards alonp; the West coast and 
into (hizrat and lla,,ipntana. By the 20th 
June it had extended into Hast and North 
Pun jab, and by the 22ud into ICashinir and the 
North-West frontier Province. Under the 
influence lat(U‘ of two low pressure areas over 
J^e,n^^al and West Uiiit.e.d Provinces the activity 
of the current over its own fh'lcl was maintained 
to the end of the month. 

fl'lio Bay monsoon current advanring in the 
wake of a storm in the Bay of Bengal wa.s 
incident on tlu*, Hiinna coast during the last 
week In May. ft (ixt(uulod into Assam by the 
4ih June, and over th(5 ro,st of North Bast India 
hy the bth. Under the, stimulating atition of 
a dctprossifui rising olf the, Oircars- Orissa coast 
on tlie, 12th .Tune and moving northwestwards 
to Orissa, the ai'.tlvlty of this branch was main- 
tained upto the 2f)th, extending the rains also 
(»V(!r the North iilndras coast and into the Bast 
(icntral Provinees. Jn the last week of the 
month the, formation of a depression over 
Bengid and of a low pn'ssuri* area over the North 
West Provinees, inlluenced widespread rains 
practically over its whoh^ field of activity, 
licavy In the ne,ighl)()urho(nl of the depressions 
and causing severe floods in tho West United 
Jhovlnw^s. Notalilc heavy exccssos were 
n'turned hy the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Rajpiitana, fVntral India, and Ifyderabad, 
respectively, of 7(1, 41, 1(54, 4r>, and 70 pereent. 
Av(‘niged over the ])Ia!nK of India, the month’s 
liofal rainfall was H).0(5 Inehcs, 1(5 per cent, 
in excess. 

July*- - Barly In rtio month the monsoon 
was confined in the main to Malabar, Kanara, 
Ifydorabiui ami Burma, and in tho hills and 
siih-montano districts from Assam to Punjab, 
fl'ho furrent revived about the I2th July and 
its activity was fairly raaiutalnod to tho end of 
the montJi under tho influence of fourdepressUms 
in tho Bay whltsh followed ono after another 
traversing tho country northwestwards. Bairly 
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good rain was gathcrc'd genernlly ()\('r the 
country, specially along and around fJie t.rae.ks 
of the disturbances, fl'he total rniirfall ior the 
month was 12.0 i inches which was 2 per cent, 
in excess. 

August. — Korthe llrst two weeks tho jictivify 
of the currents on both sides was maintained 
under the influence .and niovcuients nf two 
disturb, anco.s rising iu tho Ba,y, wdiich ta,king the 
usual northwesterly course across f.he, central 
parts of the country, gav^e widespread and 
heavy rains along and around their tracks. 
With the disappearance of these disturbances, 
the current weakened in tho Ponin.sula, in tho 
central parts of the country, and in lower Burma. 
The formation once again about the 18th 
August of a low pro.ssuro area this time off the 
West coast and moving northwards, invigorated 
tho Arabian Sea br.anch keeping it active over 
the Peninsula to the end of the moixth. The 
Bay branch was strengthened after the 20th 
by a depression which formed over and moved 
from Bihar to South East Bengal between the 
21 st and 28tli. It gave strong monsoon rain,s 
over the field of activity of this branch speiially 
along the track of the disturbance. Notable 
excesses were returned l)y Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province, llajpiitana, Bombay, and 
Mysore, respectively, of 118, 06, 85, 80 and 117 
per cent. The total fall for the month averaged 
over the plains nf India wms 12.33 inches, 14 
per cent, in excess of tho normal. 

September. — Both hr.anches continued to 
remain active during the month stimulated 
bv four disturbances. The first rising off the 
West coast in the Arabian Sea about tho 5th 
September and moving uorthw'ards to tho 
Kathiawar coast by the 12th, strengthened 
that branch cansing wido.spread r.-iins in tlio 
western half of tho Peninsula inchiding Gu/.rat. 
The other three disturbances rising one after 
another in the Bay after tho 7trh kept that 
branch in active vigour to tho end of tho month, 
giving widespread rains practically over the 
whole country. Notable heavy excesses were 
rotnmed hy Punjab, North-West Prunticr 
Province, Sind, Bombay, Cental, India, and 
Central Provinces, respeetively, of 103, 134, f).S, 
G4-, 4 1 and 72 per cent. Tho total rainfall for tho 
month Was 8.85 inches, 20 per cent, in excess 
of the normal. 

October.— ‘During fhe month conditions 
determining tho ri'ceHsion of the 8. W. Monsoon 
current wi'ro evident. Early in tho month 
thunderstorms prevailed in North East. India 
and later ujiln the 1 1th over mo.st of the Penin- 
sula. A storm which formed in the Bay and a 
depression in tho Arabian 8ca about tho 121 h 
temporarily revived the currents upto the 
22m and determined widespread r.ains in t.he 
Peninsula, tho central part.s of the country, tho 
United Provinces and North I'lnst India. Per 
tho rest of tlie montli fairly good rains were 
gatlierod over tho .south of the Peninsula, and 
on the south Banna coast, fl’lie incursions 
of a Wostorn disturbance about tho middle of 
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tlic month and another alxnit the 25th, wlueti f atjed o^((l• the jdaliis of lti(!i;i_ Itie tniiil I'nll i’oi 
jiassiug eastwards thrnimii Kashniir and mviaf?;tlK‘ iiuiiith was itudies wliieh nas d iiernaiti, 
widespread rains in Kashmir ami the ]Moidh- ; in e'ccess. 

West Ifrouticr Province heralded Mm retreat of [ 

the S. W. IStousoon and the cstahllshmeiit ot Tin* tofal rainfall for Mm seasun- June in 
the, N". lil. Monsoon. Kotahle excesses of rain- Seidemltei— aNcraned (i\ei Mm [d.iins (d iinlia 
fall wore returned hy the Uuiti-d Provinces, was •!:». 7 inches which was 1 2 per cent . In (’veess. 
Central India, Hyderabad, a.iid .Mysore, rcs- 'I'ln* hillowinu t.ihle eives del, died iiituniiation 
peetivcly, of l‘Jl, 51, 4.5, and 5d per e'eut. Aver- td' Mu* seasonal raiiil'ali ol Mm heiiud. 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration I 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fail into the background. This 
"cneral truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For neaily fortj 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed witfe no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if w’-e examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of i-his agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries oifer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
Iiuiia to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works wore few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfal 1 for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and bad no 
store of foot! to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-07 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
decree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the " dry " xones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural oredit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 


ightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diifi- 
colties; it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “In X630,'’ 
says 8ir 'William Hunter, in the "History 
of British India, a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning ot the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 200 
families at Swally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded citv, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but ** the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished m the 
town alone. Pestilence foUowea famine.^ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the oid- 
fashloned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India, in 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to iproviding the means 
for tho.se affected by drought to cam enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done will bo examined after we have aeon the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miJeaand 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
pi'rson supported lor one day)at a cost 9.5 lakhs. 
The morialUy was very heavy, aoditis estimated 
that a raillion people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70, The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing featnre 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it is estimated that 
out of a total populatlou of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Behaxin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1 876-78. Thi s affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
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two years and in the second year extended to, 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 1 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area| 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu - 1 
lation 68,600,000. Warned by the excessive | 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro-i 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess : 
mortality in this famine is said to have been I 
5,350,000 in British territory alone. Through- 1 


aggregated Its. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. 

The experlenees of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
taminc roUef system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (l)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffl- 1 
'’tent for support, on the coruitlon of perform - 1 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) chat gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in fwor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial pvemments, 
the Government of India laid down as the. 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine : 
wage is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health undeir given circumstances. Whilst . 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not | 
bound to maintain the labouring population i 
at Its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the ' 
famine of 1896-97. In that 807,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded, 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was JRs. 71 crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. li crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. If crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. li crore was subscribed 
In the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortelity in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Uyall, which reported that the success attained 
la saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famhaes, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governnaents had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Rajputana, liaroda, Central 
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India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive foaturcs. The 
rainfall over the whole of Imlia was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain, There was In consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality arnongbt 
the cattle. The water supply was deileient, 
and brought a crop of dililcnlties in its tram. 
Then districts like Gujarat, wtiere fainine liad 
been unknown for so many y 


prosperity, „ — - 

of saving their cattle, and came withm tlis 
scope of the relief works wlusn it was t(>o late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their irapoverished land riglit through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For th<«e reasons 
relief had to be given on an unpreecdcntetl 
scale. At the end of July 4,51)0,000 persons 
were supported by tiie State, Ru 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acccifianco by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto Hhouhhired 
by the Government of India alono — tlie suprmne 
! responsibility of saving human life. Allied 
i by loans to the extent of Rs. 8J crorcB, tha 
I Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that In British 
Inffia. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which fohowed the advent of the ralni 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the CommiBsiun preaidml over 
by Sir Antony MacDoimeil. This CommiiB 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, aa4 
laid down certain modified linos. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral stratoufy. 
Pointing out that if tlie people were aiwlsW 
at the start they would help themselves, whllat 
if their condition wore allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they phoed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
' sity of “ putting heart into the people,” The 
, machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of rclhif 
and secured by liberal preparations, oonatant 
vigUajoce, and a full enlistment of non-offlolsd 
help. The wage scale wm revised} the nai- 
I nimum wage was abolished In the case of able- 
I bodied workars ; payments by results 
’recommended; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

' The modern system. 

I The Government of India iwre now In posiM- 
j slon of complete machinery to combat the 
i effects of drought. In ordinary tiroes Govera- 
1 ment is kept informed of the meteoroIogWI 
I conditions and the state of the crops : pWN 
I grammes »f suitable relief works are kept t|*' 
i to-date, the oountiy Is mapped into rwp 
I circles, reserves of toola and plant are itocill 
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If the rains fail, policy is at once declared,! 
non-officials arc enllsioa, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considexablc quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to .small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, caticie and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works arc gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
Btatf Is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
wliich HO often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Comrais.sion of 3880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion frofh the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, arc railways and irrigation. These 
are of two claHses, productive and protective. 
Troduct.ivo works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges arc met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Giant was instituted 
In 387(5. It was decided to sot apart from the 
general revenues Rs. li crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, tlio second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt The 
chain of protwtlve railways Is now practically 
compieto. tlreat progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
ramme of protective irrigation works has 
een constructed, particularly in the JBombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
th© Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine. These annual assignments 
can b© expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose Is utilised 
In buildlriK up a Famine Relief Fund. The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word Famine " being held to cover famine 
duo to drought or other natural calanodties. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General in Council and Is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 

The Outlook. 

Such In brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience «md practice of the 
past. Yet everyroing goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity io save human life wfll never be 
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wanted in the future ou the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates thal 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt ol 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life ol 
the community was insignificant ; the effects ol 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigioiui coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of bankinginstitutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure ol the rains. The natural growth of thq 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(OPhe 1981 census showed an increase of over 
30 mlHiou in the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
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that of 1899. I'ainino can now be efBcioutly 
met by the liberal diatribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
detnancl, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, -with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-aflected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan, Local dMres.s prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of peraons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the mousoon. 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust, 

Outside the Government programme there 
Is always scope for private phiJanthropy. 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly In the United bLmgdom, 
tor this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maluraja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief in seasons of general distress. 

This Trust in a few years became swollen to 
Rs. 28,10,000 and has ever since been main- 
tained at that figure. It is oiRoially called 
the Indian People’s Taraino Trust, and was 
» constituted under the Charitable Endowment Act. 
1890. The income of the Trust is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, kt-, O.S.I., 
0.1,12,, I.O.S., Auditor-General in India, is theSecre- 
tary & Treasurer of the Trust. The original 


enfltiwiimnnl- of Jls. 2s,l(),()(i(i a|iii\{‘ imuitiuiicd 
is permanently invested and tins prlneijial never 
taken for expenditure. Tiie income from it is 
utilised forrelief work as necessary and unexpen- 
ded balances are temporarily inve.sted, so as to 
make available In years of trouble savings 
nccnmulated when expen(iitiin' is not necessary. 
The temporary investments— in <-?oveniment 
Securities— at the end of 198li stood at 
Rs. 7,82, 7r) 1-1 3-0 and the cash balance at the 
same time wa.s Rs. 41,2(10-8-0, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1934 was Rs. 8,24,012-r>-(}. 

The whole conditions to meet wiiicli tlie Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. Tills 
is the result of the improved iiolicy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of tlic diffe- 
rence in the meaning of tlie word famine in con- 
sequence of tlie Improvement of trans{)ort com- 
munications and other factors alfcc.t/cd by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner itnjKWHilde before the d(!vo- 
lopnienfc of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Goviwniucnt htdp its people by 
1 loans given direct or through Co-operative 
1 Societies to tide tliem over tile pcrioil of scarcity. 

I The experience of successive visitations of 
' scarcity in dilRrent parts of the country also 
' proves that the general economic progress of the 
' people makes tlieni able to meet ts!miK>rary 
I jicriods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrilile seiisw of the 
term lias in fact ceased to occur. I’lils was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when tlw land 
suffered from a fallum of the rains more general 
tiiroughont India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological l)e- 
I)artmeut but the crisis was borne witli a mini- 
mum of sutferlng. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have conscfiuently so greatly 
liiminished in their original sense tliat imrdly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain falluro and expumllturo has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expnditure upn real 
famine in the old sense was only R». 5o,CH)9 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Rs. 4,75,CW9 
in the same year. Tlie terras of tlie I'rust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines 
according with modern needs* 



The foUowJng atetemeot shows tiie lntx)me and expenditure of the Trust during the past twenty-three years, the figures at the end of 1933 

being the latest avaiiable for a complete year. 
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India promises to Tbe one of the loading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
idnd, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for Industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Ohota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission hy electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in ail parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. I><irennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
'therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
whore tho heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities py the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for tho 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with Important irriga- 
tion projects- the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the genoratlng statioiitf, 
and then distributed over tho fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation tho Government 
of India In 1918 appointed tho late Mr. Q. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Brovinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr, J. W. Meares, 
MJ.O.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, hut jMr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report In September, 1S19, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem to India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken In the course 
of the inquiry. Mr- Meares showed that industries 
In India absorbed over a mllKon home 
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power, of which only some 28r>,000 h. p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water; 
the water power so far actually in «tiglit anjounts 
to li million liorse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which arcs at pre- 
sent uninVestigated. Thus tiu* inininium ilow of 
the seven great rivers eastward irom the Indus 
is stated to he capable of giving not b'ss than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from tlio 11 lnialaya.% while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in otIu*r 
parts. Some doubt is cxpresscil as t.o the 
estimate of seven million iiorse-pcwcr in tho 
Irraw’addy and Chlnciwiu rivers, given in tlie 
report of tho London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Report iwints out that the Bombay 
presidency holds a imlquo posit i(>n owing to its 
great e.xLsting and {)rojeet(‘cl Hchcnies at 
ionavla, tho Andhra Valley. th(i Nila .Mnla and 
the Koyna Valley and has tin; still greatiT 
advanhige of possessing a firm ready to ilevclop 
Us resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works, 

The greatest water-power umh'rtaklngs In 
India— and in some n'Kis-ets the gnuitcst In the 
world— are tlu* Tata hydro-eloetrlc 
recently brought to fruition, and coiiHtaiitly 
undergohig expansion, for the supply Of power 
in tho city of Bombay. Bombay is after fxiiuion 
the most populous city In the British Empire 
and it is the largest nuinufacturing tuwn In Asia. 
Its cotton mills and utlirr factorl<'S use over 
100,000 horse iK)W(>r of mechanical energy ami 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, genemted hy coal coming 
from a distance— mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Ilydro-EIectrie Tower Sciietne, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Gostlliig, ono of the well 
known characters of liomlmy, nearly a 
genorallon ago. I’he exceptional position of 
tho Western (Jhats, which rlheS,C»{lh feet from 
sca-Ievel which l8 a very short dlstanceof the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as It sweeps 
to land, to break into tomuttial min at the 
mountain pasaea waa taken ftill advantage of 
and the table lands behind tlw (ll»t« form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve thii 
heavy rainfall in, Mr. Oostllng pressed tho 
-scheme on the, attimtlon of Mr, Jamsetjl Tata 
for y('arfl, and with porseveraiiee ©ollecfci'd data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries In India, He summoned the aid of 
axpi-rts from England to in vestigato tho plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for §1* long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. IMta and Mr, 
David Qosftlhig passed away, butth® soniof feha 
formeroontliiued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Qostllng's death, Mr. E, B. Joynttiris 
aid was aouifiit to work out th« HydrauB© 
bide of the undortaking. 



Hydro-Electric 

The aclu-mo completed, a ayiidleate secured j 
the license Iroiu Hovernini’iit aiul an endeavour j 
was inado to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable . Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
Tlio intiirest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company was started. 

The hydro-electric engineering works In 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavla above the Bhor Ghat, The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwlian and Shirawta, whence it is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
r('scTvolr. The power-house is at Khopoli, 
at the foot of th(> Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipe's, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the watcir develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or wai.cr wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in vio,w of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 40,000 elec- 
trical horse power. The works were formally 
optii'.od by H. E. the Governor of Bombay oh 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate h. h. p. of 56,000 h, p, in service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have oontnicted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ton years, an agreement 
has been completed whereby the Tata Bydro- 
Eloctrlc Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
electric power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electriflcation of 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Ealyan 
section of the G.I.F.Eailway. There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of the Company's full 
scheme will not suffice for all such demands. 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 
there are, for instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban extensions- The probable 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 h. p, Kecently the Company has em- 
barfced upon a considerable sclieme of exten- 
sions, these Involving the Impounding of a fourth 
lake at KundJey, near Lonavla. the duplication 
of the pipeline and the Installation of additional 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli. 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site in the 
valley of the Andhra river, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this Instance the draw off point is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft, above the lowest river bed level at the 
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dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can bo drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent, of the total amount 
of w'ater stored both above and below draw oflt 
level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra river by a dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokerwadi, Tills dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to tho generating 
station at Bhivpuri, about -17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in its 
full development. Power is being supplied to 
some thirty factories in Bombay absorbing 
roughly 40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as 
to the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G. I. P. Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
BO a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project is now practically 
completed under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated In the autumn of 1919. 

A lake having an area of sixteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
has been formed at Mulshi by the erection of a 
masomy dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
in height. At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
house at Bhira, 1,750 feet below. The hi^d of 
water is suffleient to generate 150,000 electrical 
horse-power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavi, 
Bombay, through an overhead line approxi- 
mately 80 miles in length. Pive generating 
units each of 80,000 electrical horse-power are 
being erected, and of these two are already in 
commercial operation. The power will be 
absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
yet electrified in Bombay and suburbs as well 
as by the B. B. & 0. 1. Railway's suburban service, 
the G. I. P, Railway’s electrified service within 
thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B. E. 8. & T. Company. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams In the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 

S artly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
evelop a great assembly of electro-chemical in- 
l duatries near the power Installation. The prelimi* 
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nary Investigations for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake will be 
34Q sqxmre miles and there will toe a total storage 
after ttoe rains of 112,600 million cnMc feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 360,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Es. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, indeed, in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply' of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudramandforalongtime 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where Itis used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 

The Initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its Inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtalnahle with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would ihvolv© the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have Its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Slvasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamndram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 89,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datiTthe Cauvery runs In rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 221 feet bed 
would be necessary. There would bo three 
generating units, each giving an output ol 
4,000 e.h.p. Future extensions yielding an 
addiitonal 8,000 h.p. could he made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
chameterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one Installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhciiim, near BaramuUa, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar, The head 
works of the Jh((lum power installation arc 
situated six and a half miles from the power 


house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forehay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet longlead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 895 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of stifflcicmt 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within It. Two trans- 
mlssionlines run side by aide as far as BaramuUa, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles. The installation at BaramuUa was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering It available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now In operation. 
The lighting of BaramuUa has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and It is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, the line terminates 
at the State silk factory, where curnmt is sup* 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, bnt for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now chmtrlcaUy lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people In the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 

Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
few years have witnessed comiAratively 
little progress in hydro-electrlo work*. Tim 
Mandi Project in the Punjab, which the 

water of the Uhl river for the geaeratlon of 
power with which a large number of towns 
In that province will be electrified canm Into 
operation in 1933. The scheme ha* been 
formulated in three stages. The first is 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reeervoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water sevml miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 
Only the first stage is at present cons- 
tructed. Another Interesting projcMSt Is the 
hydro-electric grid scheme in the United Pro- 
vinces which will carry electric power to a large 
number of towns ana village# and will, It is 
anticipated, assist grwitly in tlw devolopuM'ut of 
rural areas. 


A small plant was completed and put Into 
operation at NainI Tal during 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was oommtaesd 
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at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 

^ The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations it has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Kilgiris 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 60,000 horse-povrer will be 
available for electro-chemical industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will be jointly res- 
ponsible, for the pow’er house will be located on 
the British side of the river and the current 


transmitted to and distributed in Travancore 
itate. Pinally, there is a big combined pro- 
ect of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual eireumstancA 
in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut dowm its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than pa=!sing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Supply Company 
has recently adopted a similar course. This 
is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy In India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time wlien every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent; on Rupees 100 

Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Bay (306 Bays to a Tear), 
the Bccimal Traationof a Pie for the Bay being shown for the Bay, 


Per cent. 

1 Bay, \ 
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1 Year, 
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P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Ha. A. p. 

lis. A. P 

5 

0 0 

2 '680 

0 16 

0 6 8 

5 0 

6 

0 0 
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0 1 10 

0 8 0 

6 0 

7 

0 0 

3*682 

0 2 1 

0 9 4 

7 0 

8 

0 0 

4*208 

0 2 6 

0 10 8 

S 0 

9 

0 0 

4*734 

0 2 9 1 

0 12 0 

9 0 

10 

0 0 6 '260 

a 3 0 

0 13 4 

10 0 

ll 

0 0 

6*786 

0 3 4 

0 14 8 

11 0 

12 

0 0 

6*312 

0 8 8 

10 0 

12 0 
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A field of the administration of India' 
profonndiy alTected by the Eeforms of 1919 is 
that of local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the past quarter 
of a century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay, 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
— the devolution of authorityfrom the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many' 
Indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
Village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
tltles—tahslls, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) groimds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . - The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with Its own organisation and govern* 
mont, which difler in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans , 
and traders. It should be noted, hourever, that ; 
In certain portions of India, ag-, in the greater i 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the' 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village | 
as here described does not exist, the people Ilvli^ 
in small collections of houses or in separate' 
homesteads,” — (GazeiUm of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages.-— •* (1) The 'severalty* or 
raiyatwarl village which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India, Here the revenue Is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under tho 
plough only with the permission of the Eevenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
ag patel or reddi, who Is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled." 

** (2) The Joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
Its incidence being distributed by the body of 
suprior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains* 


Tho village siteis owned by the proprietary body 
who allow Tcsldencos to the tenantry, artisans' 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to tho village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the ahandmlders. The vi Ilage 
government was originally by the piuichayet or 
group of heads of supisrior familit's. In later 
times one or more headmen have btien added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authoritleB ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this apiKdntment, as eompau'd 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwarl village 
is evidenced by tire title of its holdcT, wiiieli is 
generally lambardar, a vernacnlar derivative 
from the English word ‘ number.' It i s thi s type 
of village to which tho well-known (htseription 
in Sir H. Maine’s ViUagR Communitin is alone 
applicable, and hero the co-proprietors are In 
general a local oligarchy with tho bulk of tho 
village population as tenants of lalmnrers mulct 
them." 

Village Autonomy. — The. Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large de.gre(‘ of loeal an* 
tonomy, since tho nativ<; dynaNties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual ciiltiviitors, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or aoitu* large 
landholder as responsible for tho payment of 
tho Govemmont nivonues, and the maintenance 
of load order. This autononvy lias now dis- 
appeared owing to this establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the prt'sent revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, tho growth of Individualism, and 
the operation of the Individual raiyaUmri system, 
which Is extending ewui in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, thn vlllagt*. remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal villager fimc- 
bionaries-— tho headman, tho aocounbint, and 
the village watchman — are largely utiliseil and 
paid by Government, and thnro is stlU a certain 
amount of common villagtj feeling and lute n'Sts, 

Puncliayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village council- tribunal, or Pumhamt and the 
Decontralisatlon Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations;— 

While, therefore, w© desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider tliab the 
objections urged thereto arc far from insur* 
mountable we reoognlim that such a sy8t(>m 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that It is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by glvlnp 
certain limited powers to PumMl/eU In those 
villages in wiilch oiroumstanws are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural Intdll- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. Theffl 
powers might be increased ©radually ai results 
warrant, and with success Sere, It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villa® s. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and diwfotlott, 
mudh patience, and Judicious dlscrimlwitiiTO 
between the cIroumstanMS of different villages; 
and there is a considerable eonswisus of opinion 
that this new departure should be mad© undei 
the special gul<ianoe of sympathetic offieors,” 
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This Is, however, still mainly a question of f 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it ' 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length i 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns 
had some form of Alunicipal administration, 
first under Eoyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac* 
bieally inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It wap not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
In their ilcsolutlon of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
Interest and superviBion to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, vrhich, among 
other things, ext'.mdcd to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord llipon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1888-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence ana 
reapoiisibility wore conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position.— There are some 781 
mnnicipaliticH In British India, with something 
over 21 million people resident within their 
limits. Of those municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a iiopulation of less than 60,000 persons and the 
rommnder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 


cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 percent.,andissmallestin Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion, 
Ex-ofi6cio members arc only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-oificials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one. The functions of municipalities arc classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. Bor the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, there is a munici- 
pal income of Bs. 14*03 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small, the fourclties of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Bangoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy ’’and “Public Works’* 
which amount to 14 per cent, and IS per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
cent., “Drainage” to 4 per cent, and 
“Education” to over 11 per cent. In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
is is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; whileln Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there arc also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 207 
district boards with 584 sub-district boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats In Madras. 
This machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 221 millions in 1930-31. 
Leaving aside the Union Oomraittoes and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 in 
1930-31, of whom 73 per cent, wore elected. 
As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent, of the whole member- 
ship. Only 11 per cent, of the total members 
of all boards arc officials of any kind . The 
total income of the Boards in 1930-81 amount- 
ed to Bs. 16*67 crores, the average income of 
each board being Bs. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 2B per cent, in Bombay 
and in the N. W. P. Province to 63 percent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which nas come rc- 
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markably to tiie front witbin tbo last tlnee years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges. Medical 
relief is also sharing with education though in a 
less degree the lion’s share of the available 
revenue. 

Improvement Trust. — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bonabay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q,.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bonabay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these groat cities and Improvement Truste have 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout tho province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,5U0 to more than 2,000. In 1930-31 
tho number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 12 Union Committees. Though 
they are In their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as tho result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing tho power 
of village oommittoos which was passed in 
1920 by tho Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 146 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-tliirds elected majority of councillors in the 
ear 1930-81 ; and a distinct step forward has 
een projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended botii to 
(Jjstrict and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (toluka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment coutinued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
tho Presidency in 1031 was 25 vrith 1,005 
members. The number of sub-district boards 
was 130. The total number of Municipal 
Councils dnring tho year 1930-31 continued to 
bo 81 and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members further increased. 
In 1930-81 there wore 54 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian members, as 
against 61 in tho previous year. The average 
imposition of taxation per hoad of population 
is still very low, being only about Es. 2-8, 


In the United Provinces tho new District 
Boards, which consist of non-official members 
only with elected non-official Chairman, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases tho necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate, resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotmonts for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and tho 
Boards arc still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining tho 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has boon some change 
for the better. Tho now municipalities have 
shown a great intere-stin all forms of civic activity 
but they are still hampered in their work by poli- 
tical and communal obsessions. 'J’hoy are reluc- 
tant to impose new taxation but a considerable 
programme of expenditure lies before them. 

In tho Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, thogenoral attitude 
of the members in regard to their rcsponHibilitioB 
being promising for progress in tho future. 
Generally speaking tho finances arc in a more 
satisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years. Expondituro on wator-aupply 
schemes is steadily increasing. 

In the Central Provinces, tlie y(5ar 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a T/)cal Self-Ooveniinont 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of c<mtrol given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local solf-govominent, loading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very Important njoasure 
regulating municipalities was passed Into law in 
1922. Its chief loatures are tho extension of 
tho Municipal franchise, tho reduction of official 
and nomlnatwl members, the extension of tho 
powers of Mnnlclpal (bmmittcos and tli,o 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
Institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in tho discharge 
of their responslbilitios, and meetings are report- 
ed to be Infrequent, but tho attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the l.iOoai 
Government reports that tho members continue 
to take a very groat Interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards tho rt»pon8ibilIty Is 
imposed upon thorn is on tho whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling sliows itself in certein 
localities ; but is in many instanciws off-sot by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of tlie Committees, An 
important-extonsion of the elective principle 
has recently boon mfwlo and It is hoped that 
this is proving a huwwsb. 
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(a) Jnciud^ 455 Union Panehayeta nitii 4,(HS elected and 1,071 ex-oflicio and nominated raenibexs. 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Govemnient in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recuiatioii, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-houslng the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution ol 
improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Jiombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wa'= t o a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into tile sanitary condition of the town in 
1896. owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649,995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
llguro according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,196,734. 


The problem of expansion was dilScuIt, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which Is shut in on one aide by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued lor 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eyentually introduced in 
the provincial higlslaturc and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for snecial local taxation 
to this end. It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a wholefcime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at Slefc March 1983 Mr. 0. W. 
<hini(T,(()ffg.)i,o.S., Chairman; Mr.J.C. Muk- 
herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (e2:-oj(|7<;io) ; Mr. S- 0. Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhudayal Himatsiughka 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (X) (6) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, o.Li„ elected by CounciUors 
other than elected CounciUors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. W, H. 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; Sir Hari Sanlrar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Gnaud Dowla K.al Badridas Gosnka 


Bahadur, o.i.e., Eai Bahadur Dr. Haridhan Dut, 
Mr. A. J. Thompson, a.r.i.b.a., appointed by 
the Local Government. 

During the 21 yeai-s than it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
dntirely carried through, several improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done away with and several 
roads of an imnroved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Chowringhee, and will shortly be 
extended to Shambazar Street on the north. 
It is intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chltpur bridge. But at present there is 
the direct connexion between Chltpur 
bridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Eoad, as 
Lockgate Eoad has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Bail way. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chltpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Eoad and of the 
Dum-Dum -Jessore Bead. A scheme known as 
Scheme No. XXXVII has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act which provides inter alia for 
the extension of Chittaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja RajbaUab Street and for the construction 
of a new 84 feet new road connecting it with 
Cornwallis Street. The Section of Chittaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhee end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and is likely before long 
to gain increased importance by being linked up«n 
with Dalhousie Square by means of a new road 84 
feet wide which the Trust proposes to cc%struct 
between Mission Row and Mangoe lane. 

In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constructed 
In different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu, Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively. 
The Cossipore-Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area surround- 
ing the lake has been taken in hand. Four 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta, Some tennis 
courts ate also being made. The Beshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
•ihis highly congested area. The approaches 
bo the City have also been adequately widened. 

Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Maydapati, Scheme No. XXVXI. f 
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The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjaa 
Vvenuo witli Strand Hoad slightly to the north 
)1 Jagannatli Ghat has been completed so that 
.liorc is now a continuous main tralftc route with 
-he same width of roadway as Cliittaranjan 
\vonue, extending right across Calcutta from 
itrand Road ontliewcst to Upper Circular Road 
)n the east. The widening of Maniktala Road 
oetween Upper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala. Another 
important scheme wliich is now complete is the 
new 60 ft. road between Uorpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah. 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1031, which cmpow'crs the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Barabazaar. The Kalaltar Street scheme in 
Barabazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied. It lias been 
published under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act, and satudloncd by Gov(>rn- 
ment Another scheme wluc.h has received tlio 
sanction of Government and to which the 
new Act is to be applied is the widening 
of a short length of Barinahatta Street and it 
will bo interesting to see how the methods 
of asse.ssmeut provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice. 

The Suburban Areas to the soutii and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes w'ere under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
‘requiring approximately 2 crorcs c.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Ilussa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has boon 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most plesisant drive from Chowringliee 
to ToUygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a lOO ft. wide East to West road, 
from Eallygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake oi 
167 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 

Another small lake has also been complof cd 
and a road Is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake. 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and Is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
Club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs* Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Co., 
htd., have now extended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along Rew Sower Road to Bally- 
gunge Station. 
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The Board of Trusf.ccs have frameil a ariiomo 
for the extension southivard.s of Ltinadowne 
Road which has received Government .s;uu't.ion ; 
acquisition of land wrns compiefed and ali llie 
new and widencii roads IniNc hceii <Miiiiii|i‘it*ii 
and oi>cur‘d lo f ralTic ; surplus land, •{ are now 
ready for sale ; tin* Bn.ird in pur.d'unee 
of its policy of “ carrying out schemes 
m the cenlre of the town and in the 
suburbs simultaneously, so as tf) have an 
adequate supply of snl)iirhan sites for 
residential huilding.s to mei tf ho need.' of those 
disidaced from ov<!rcrow(Icd anas in the ciadrc 
of tlio town has aii?o framed a seiuime 
known as Scheme Rn. XXXI II fur the improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and tlio J*:ikc District.. 
This too has reeeiiod sanction of Govermnent 
and land acquisition is in progress. 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been construeteti in Heheme No. VI IK! 
(New Ballygungfi Road— Park Circus fo Did 
Ballygunge Hoad). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of tlicm are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangcrnenf s liave Iteen made 
for lighting the roads witii eleelricity. The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Ihirk Circus and Middle Road 
I Entally, is a pressing need, hut tiie work eau only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
in the execution of this acliera(‘ cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are puslicd furt her east, 
as the development from busteo conditions to 
blocks of masonry huilding.s procetMis. The 
utilisation of iughly-iinproved lamis for hustcc 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provltic 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with London 
Street by a broad thoroughfare lias commenced. 
The Trust is constnicting a large park nitar Park 
Circus, Scheme No. VIII, known as Kastern 
Park, measuring 65 Idghas. It will have a largo 
playing field for football and tennis. Tile 
Gorachand Road Snliemo provides for tim 
completion of the nortliem portion of tills park 
and tlio coramcno.emont of a wide avenue 
running paralUd to Lower Clrciilttr Road tiirmigh 
the outer fringe of Eritafiy. As tlm sclioriio 
involved tlio demolition of a large number of 
bustecs, inv’ostigations were made to ascertain 
the best means of reducing the (UspIacM husfcc© 
population as a rotmit of wliieli a Rehousing 
Scheme at Christopher Road wlilch will cost tho 
Trust Rs, 2,70,001) for land acquisition and 
Rs. 1,07,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received the sanction of 
Government. 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in lOIl had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1012, Mr. Bompas, th© first 
Chairman of the Tnist, pointed out that in the 
ratio, about 9 per cent, of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maldan, tim Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to Its total acreage* CSalcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with Loudon 
possessing 6,676 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its porconfcago exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Binaingham. But about 1,000 
acres of OIratte's 3,250 was acoountod for la 
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the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Uliakuria) — another 250 acres. 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schenius ; — 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lottablo rooms were built in Wards Jnstitution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persona displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place wlierc they could erect bastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls w'erc 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Its. 2,-!4,3G8 and arc 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Its. 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Bs. 0 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1932-33 including 
previous year arrear was Es. 14,601. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people j 
for whom they were meant, the Board next j 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustcos. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
biglias were acfpured within the area of Ma- 
niktola IVIunicipality, but the; failed to attract 
because they were out of tl o way and were 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re^Housing Scheme. — 

In this scheme 4 dotaelied and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes IS out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
how'ever, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Xicrbala Tank Ec-housing scheme 
1 1 ad been sold by private sale shortly after the 
Cist March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-'Housinj; Scheme. — Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
rocmed and tlireo-rooracd suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. There are 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1932-83, amounted 
to its. 30,574. 


Paikpara Re-Housingf Scheme. — This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 9G build- 
ing sites. A new re-housing scheme has bemi 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Ohristupher Eoad fur the Busteo population to 
f»o (iis])la(*ed by the evecutiun of scheme Eo. 
XXXV (Jiastoin J’ark, to (forachand Eoad). A 
special Jeature of the new' scheme is that the 
lauil is to be dc,\ clopetl as a model bnstee for 
displaced busteo dwellers. Special facilities 
are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 

Bridges.— Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements. 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
[ Maniktala, Xarikeklanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
1 approaches on both sides — on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkelclanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Hoad. The new bridges of the 
city will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadw'ays of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths eacii 10 feet in width. The Obitpore 
Bridge roconfetrnction of whit h has been taken 
in hand ha.s been redesigned as a reinforced 
Concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic 
and should be completed in 1933-34. The Aliporo 
Bridge, the reconstruction of which has been 
Comph'ted, is to have a roadw’ay of 30 foot 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the ToUygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. The Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, resi)ectively, the roadways 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 traffic widths. 
Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet in width spares only .51 feet (i.e., 6 traffic 
widths, like the 60 feet of ICidderpore Bridges 
for wheeled traffic. 

Financial. — Capital charges during the year 
1932-33 amounted to Bs. G0.07 lakhs which 
included Es. .51.02 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Es. 7.59 lakhs on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of bho year 1932-33 was 
Es. 13,69,35,000. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Es. 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Es. 6,64,89,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans has 
contributed Es. l.BJorores to Capital Works. 
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The Indian Ports. 

The administration of the affairs of the are subject in a graator degree th;m those, of 
larger ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madra$, Kaiachi, municipal bodies to the control of (Jovcri'meut 
iian^oon and Chittagonff) is vested by lavr in At all the ports the European meiul)crs eon- 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose, stitute the maiority and the Hoard for Eangoc n 
They have wide powers, bnt their proceedings consists mainly of European members. 


Hgurei for 1931-82 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six princiiial 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Hojnirtmcut 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table 


— 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital 

J>obt. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

its. 

Calcutta 

2,67,01,803 

3,13,41,345 

24,57,49,754 

Bombay 

2,65,85,084 

2,88,04,064 

21,84,70,400 

Madras 

33,00,109 

32,07,202 

1,03,38,439 

Karachi 

67,60,868 

73,64,590 

4,25,09,000 

Bangoon 

76,67,473 

78,53,75 1 

5, 68, 43. .5 17 

Chittagong 

7,55,762 

7,52,293 

•24,25,961 


•Includes the first instalment of Bs. 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Tls. 5 lakhs, and 
the third instalment of Its. 2 lakhs, of a loan of Es. 60 lakhs from the Governmemt of Bengal. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
arc as follows 

3Tr. T. H. Elderton , Chairman. 

-Mr, W. A. Bums, Deputy Chairman and 
Traffic Manager, 

Elected by the Bengal Ohamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. J. S. Henderson ; Mr. A. L, B, Tucker ; 
Mr. M. A. Hughes ; Mr. K. J. Nicolson ; Mr. S. 
B, Gladstone ; Mr. J. Held Kay, 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association .. — 
Mr. 0. H. Pratt. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of\ 
Commerce.~~-'Rai Bahadur, A. C. Banerjeo o.i.e.; 
Mr. Halini Banjan Sarkar ; Mr. J. C. Bancrjeeg 

Elated by the Indian Chamber of Commerce , — 
Mr. Q. L. Mehta. 


by the Municipal Corporalion of 
Calcvlla, — ^Mr. D, J. Cohen. 

Nominated fiv Gtocernmewf.— OummaiidiT H. ,ir. 
Garstin, O.B.B., Sir Hugh Hannay ; 

E, ai Bahadur B. B. tUngh; Mr. Y. E. D. 
Jarard; Mr. G. N. Bower. 

The principal officers of the Trust are— 

Traffic Manager. — ^Mr. W, A, Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. J. Band, o.A. 

Chief Engineer. — ^Mx. J, B. Howley, A.K.C., 
M, last. 0 , 11 . 

Deputy Conservator. — Commander 0. V. L. 
Norcock, O.B.E., E.N. 

Medical Officer . — Lt.-0ol. W. L. Harnot, 

F. B.O.8., I.M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London AgeM,’^'Mr, 
J. Angus, M. lost. 0.1. 
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The traffic figures and the income or the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows 


Year. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports, j 

Imports. ] 

Exports. ] 

[mports. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1014-15 

020,650 

2,633,805 

700,183 

917,978 



3,714,344 

1,44,50,349 

1015.16 

1,054,935 

1,010,645 

570,997 

788,431 



2,967,798 

1,59,35,450 

1916-17 

1,185,150 

1,994,528 

444,210 

686,010 



2,804,880 

1,57,23,482 

1917-18 

905,112 

1,014,993 

363,383 

633,693 



2,094,011 

1,58,39,175 

1018-19 

1,007,562 

1,333,285 

482,403 

574,83;'. 



2,292,462 

1,90,58,513 

1010-20 

1,146,470 

2,264,970 

633,066 

713, 74(' 



2,941,840 

2,23,55,614 

1020-21 

1,133,710 

3,040,400 

413,357 

085, OSC 



4,017,514 

2,66,08,032 

1021-22 

074,783 

1,687,222 

097,361 

622,411 



3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1022-23 

1,414,106 

1,174,041 

304,109 

680,058 



3,336,722 

2,64,75,522 

1023-24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 

221,035 

761,920 



3,621,243 

2,60,89,027 

1024-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 



3,845,788 

2,78,23,364 

1925-26 

1,494,442 

1,796,409 

352,714 

951,442 

2,231,087 

1,601,941 

3,887,692 

8,21,27,748 

1920-27 

1,465,854 

2,476,794 

455,577 

963,297 

2,344,800 

1,513,886 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1927-28 

1,837,371 

2,817,443 

480,367 

1,007,917 

2,689,180 

1,606,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82.124 

1928-29 

1,750,909 

2,644,256 

1,164,631 

1,049,668 

2,524,201 

. 1,706,669 

> 4,818,831 

8,41,82,729 

1929-30 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

12,689,653 

1 1,646,932 

4,985,999 

3.43,98,110 

1030-31 

1,440,371 

2,380, .093 

646,844 

553,317 

2,146,837 

1,652,602 

4,381,953 

2,83,73,490 

1031-32 

1,2.51,000 

2, .59.5,01 2 

.586,902 

3.80,321 

1,748,950 

1 1,36.5,07C 

4,189,742 

2,07,01,803 

1U32..33 

1,123,420 

2, .5.50, 136 

303,023 

469,513 

1 1,66.5,432 

1 1,332,672 

3,828,983 

2.46,36,081 


BOMBAY. 


B0AB.D OS' TRUSTiiBS. — Nominated by Govern- 
W. XI. S. Sharpe, M. Inst. T 
(Chairman) ; Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Walwyo, K.o.s.L, o.b., p.s.o., e.n.; Mr. Syed 
Munawar ; Mr. 0. W. B. Arbuthnot, o.i.B, ; 
Mr. JB[. 1C. Kirpalani, i.o.S. ; Mr. M. Slade, i.o.s., 
MaJor-(?eneral H. Noedhana, o.b., o,M:.a., b.s.o. ; 
Mr. M. W. Brayshay and Mr. A. B. Tylden- 
Pattenaon. Elected by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce.— Mr, T. B. Cunningham; Mr. B.CJ. 
Uoid; Mr G. H. Oooko; Mr. W. G. Lely and 
Mr. W. M. Petrie. Elected, by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. — Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 
kurdaa, Kt., M-B-b.; Mr. Lakhmldas 

Rowjee Talrsee; Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas 
Morarjl; Mr. Batilal M. Gandhi and Mr. A.B. 
Shroff. Eleded by the Bombay MuniedpaL 
Goryoroffow.— Mr. Meyer Mlsslra and Mr. Hoosen- 
ally M. Bahinatoola. Eleded by the MUloimms’ 
Association, — ^Mr. A. Qoddis, 


The following arc the principal offleers 
of the Trust 

Secretary, N, M. Morris, Eeputy Secretary, 
A. S. Bakre, Bar-at-Law. 

ACCOUNTS DlPAETMENT. 

Chief Acett., 0. P. Gay ; Deputy Aeett., J. P. 
Pereira, b.a,; Sr. Asstt. Acett., W. E. McDonnell; 
Asm. Acetts.. H. W, Soott; A. M. Moos; Junior 
Asstt. Acetts., 0. Hyde, B. Cour- Palais, A. B, 
Javeri; Cashier, V, D. Jog ; By, Audit Ins- 
pectors, M. J. Merzello, J. P. D’Souza; Supdt. 
Establishment Branch, H. B. Baria. 

ENaiNEllEINa Defaetment. 

Chief Engineer, G.E. Bennett, M.so., M. Inst. 
O.E., M.i. Mech. E. ; Deputy Chief Engineer, A. 
Hale-White, M.A.,M.inst.c.l. Eaceeulive Engineers, 
G. E. Terrey, A.M.I.O.E., J. A. Bolfe ; Senior 
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Asstt. JEnffineers, P. E, Vazifdar, l.c.p.., 
F. M. Surveyor, B.sc. (Glas.), B. 

L. Everatt, a.MJ.C.e., JBL. N. Baria, I1.C.B.; 
Chief Draftsman^ L. B. Andrew, M.i. strucfc. 
B. ; Personal Asst, to the Chief Engineer, T. B. 
Hawldns ; Mechanical Supcrii^endent, B.. B, Me 
OregOT, A.M.LM.B.; AsstL Mechanical Superin- 
feft£2e?Us, 13. C. Sharpe, a.m.i.m E., S. J. Watt, 

D. V. ICoMi, B.sc., and A. C. Strolley. 

M. I. Mar. E., A.M.I.M.E., Chief Foreman, B. Shaw. 

Docks Bepaetmemt. 

JDochs Manager, 0. N". llich, B.a.; Deputy 
Docks Managers, F. A. Borissow, W. G. H. 
Templeton and F- Seymour Williams, d.s.o. ; 
Deputy Manager {Office), P. A. Davies ; Assil. 
Docks Mamgers, 1st and 2nd Grade, E. 0. loHev, 
A. Matt-os, L. E. Walsh, F. J. Warder, E. J. 
Kail, D. D. Lynn, C. O. A. Martinez, P. B. 
Fenner. Nanabhoy Framji, Ardesliir Maneckji 
and J. M. Duarte; Cash Supervisor, T, 
D’Sllva; Cashier, Kohert Fernandez. 


BAiiWAy Department. 

Pailway Manager, D. G. M. Mearns ; Depuf 
Pailway Managers, A. F. AVatts and H. A 
Gaydou; Asstt. Mailway Manager, S. G. N. Shaw 
r. M. Boyce and M. E. A. Kizilbash ; Assil 
Traffic SuptlL, W, H. Brady ; Office Supdt. 
Subrahiaanya Bagbunathan. 


Poet DErARTMENi. 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A G. Kincli 
P.S.O., u.l.M. (Retd.) ; Senior Dock Master 
Alexandra Dock, E, G. Worthington ; Dock Master, 
Alexandra Dock, .1. Tj. Williams ; Dock Mas- 
ter, Fiflton'rt Dock, N. E. Davidson ; Dock Master, 
Prince's Dock, O. T. Willson ; Port Departments 
Inspedor and Supdt. of Police, Bombay Pori 
Trust Harbour Patrol, W. P. Bigg ; Office Supdt.. 
Moses Samuel. 


Pilot Establishment. 

Harbour Master, R, Walker ; Master Pilots, 
G. Ihighiud and 0, 13. RL Thomas. 

/'Hots, J. S. Nichol-son, B. G. A’iut, A. M 
Thomson, H. W. L. T- Davies, H. II. Church, 
W, E. Brown, W. L. Friend, 31. H. Fricdlander, 
W. Sutherland, H. Lloyd .Tones, J. Cook, 
0. E. Firth ; Probamntiry Pilot, S. T. Elliot. 


Land and Bunders Department. 

Manager, F. H. Taylor, F.S.I., m.R.s,i. ; 
Deputy Manager, B. 0. Durant ; Personal AssU., 
R. G Desbmukb, b.a., ll,b. ? Office Supdt, 
W. O’Brien ; AssfA Managers W. H. Cummings 
and 0. P. Watson ; Chief Inspector, G. C. 
Battenberg ; Head, Clerk, D. A. Pereira. 


STORES Department, 

Controller of Stores, H, E. Lees ; Isf Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Assistant, B. F. Davidson ; 
Statistical Supdt., H, L. Barrett. 


Medical Department. 

Administraiiie Medical Officer, Dr. W. Kunan, 
8.A., M.D., R. oh.; Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. 
Bana, M.B., M.R.o.s. (South District;''), Dr. A. D. 
JKarlvhanawalla, m.b.'B.S. (North District); Snper- 
intendent, Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
L.M. & s. 

The revenue of the Trust in 193 2-3 3 amounted 
to Rs 2,30,78,44,5 and the expenditure to 
118.2,46,02,016. The result of the year’s working 
was a .deficit of Rs. 1 r>,8i,CS2 under General 
Account which has been mot from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 57,210 under Pilotage Account, vvhhdi 
has been tramsferred to the Vessels Replacement 
b'unci. The balance of the Revenue Reserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Rs. 50,5*5,006. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Rs. f),20,920’ 
The total debt of the Trust at tlie end of 
the year amounted to Rs. 2!,72,.‘)0,r>04, repay- 
ment of which is provided for liy annual sinking 
fund contributions from revenue ; the aeunm- 
iilation ofthe sinking fund as at :>lst JVlareU 
1 933 was Rs. 554*42 laklis., in addii ion i,n this 
ap.art from property apprp(‘i‘‘'tii)n, fdie Ke, serve 
and other funds total Its. t)r4G lakhs. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last otiicial year aggregated Rs. 18!) crorcs 
in value. 

The number of steam and sfiiiare-riggecl 
ve.ssels which during recent years have ontorod 
the docks or been berthed at tho harbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those wiiJcli 
have unloaded and loaded in the stream: — 


Year. 

Number. 

Tonnage 

nett. 

1011 to 101(5 (iivorago) 

1,668 

8 , 437 , 3 . 5.1 

19161,0 1921 

2,ns6 

4,7.58,888 

192110 1926 

1,962 

4,57.1,817 

1926-27 

1,842 

4,386,312 

1927-28 

2,027 

4,834, .814 

1928-29 

1,960 

4,828,376 

1929-,30 

1,965 

4,896,826 

1930-81 

1,970 

4,773,492 

1931-32 

1,866 

4*688,577 

1932-.8.8 

1,836 

4,691,183 


The two dry docks were ocoupM during 
ilie year 1932.33 by 134 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 498,985 which was less than the 
unvious year by 10,737 tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows 
Chairman,— "Ei, M. Duggan, b.so., m. mat. O.E.; 
Tikamdas Wadhumal, m.a. (Oxon), Bar.-at- 
Law, (Vice Chairman, elected by the 
Board), elected by the Karachi Municipal 
Corporation. 

Appointed by OovernmenL—V. Buckney, B.A., 
(Collector of Customs) ; T. C. Hales, 

V. D., (Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Bailway) ; Major A.G. Armstrong, 
(I). A. A. & 0,. M. G., Sind Independent 
Brigade Area); JUir Ayub Khan, Bar.-at- 
law . 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce,— 

W. D. Young, (Cooper & Young); J. W. 
Anderson, (Craham.s Trading Co., (India),] 
Ltd.); G. H. Baschen, (Porbes, Porbes' 
Campbell & Co., Ltd.) ; H. S. Bigg-Wither, i 

(Bnrma-Slicll Oil Storage <fe Distri- 
buting Co. of India, Ltd.), 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants' 
Association. — Lala Jagannath Balaram, 
Tandon, B.SO., (ll.B, Brijlal Jagannath); 
Chollarani Hhcw’aram, (Shcwaraiu R,cwa- 
chand). 

Elected by the Buyers* and Shippers’ Chamber . — 
Jamshed Nusserwanji, (Karachi Steam 
Boiler Flour Mills, Ltd.) ; Mohanicdali 
A. K. Alavi, (Yusafali Alibhoy Kariinjl & 
Co.). 

The Principal Ofldeers of the Port Trust : — 
Chief Engineer. — W. P. Shepherd-Barron, 
M.O., M. inst. O.B. 


Deputy Chief Engineer. — H. A. L. French, 
M. inst. O.E. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. Inglet, B.A,, c.A. 

Traffic Manager.— A. A. L. Flynn, V.D., 

C.M.Z.S. 

Deputy Gonsermior. — J. A. Scarr. 

Chief Storekeeper.— K. A. Dohde. 

Secretary. — L. J. Masearenhas. 

Bevenue receipts and expenditure of the Port 
of Karachi for the year 1932-33 ■ 

Bevenue receipts Bs. 59,22,000. Special 

Jleecipts Rs. 82,800. Bevenue Expenditure 

PuS. 62,01,000. Deficit Bs. 2,80,000. Reserve 

Fund Ba. 43,28,000. 

SHIPPING. 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1932 -33 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,284 with a 
tonnage of 2,268,2:30 as against 8,314 with a 
tonnage of 2,411,630 in 1931-32. 841 steamer, 
of all kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 
2,134,689 against 9 12 and 2,278,:39(1, respectively, 
in the previous year. Of the 841 steamers 
671 were of British Nationality. 

The imports during the year totalled 74 .5, 000 
tons against 788,000 tons in the previous year. 
The shipments were 914,000 tons in 1932-33 
against 963,000 in 1931-02. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,659,000 tons against 3, 75J ,000 tons in the 
previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras : — 

Officials.— Q. G. Armstrong, r o.b.b., m.c., 
V.D., M. inst. T., (Chairman and Traffic 
Manager), 0. R. Watkins, o.i.b. 
(Collector of Customs), Capt. B. Gordon, 
11.I.M. (Presidency Port Officer). 

Non-Officials — (1) Nominated by Government 
H. N. Colam; Sir Percy Rothera, Kt., 
M jnst. O.E., I.M.I.B. 

Representing Chamber of Commerce, Madras— 
B. D. Denuiston, A. B. Todd, 

Representing Southern India Chamber of 
Commereet 3Iadra8.—‘M. R. By. M. Ct- M. 
Chidambaram Chettlyar Avergal, The 
Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswamy 
Chetty Garu, O.I.E. 

ReweserUing Madras Trades Association . — 
w. W. Ladden, A. A. Hayles. 

Repres&nting Southern India SMn t& Hide 
MereJutnts’ Association. — Yakub Hasan 
Sait. 

Representing Madras Riece-Qoods Merchants’ 
Associedion. — AMus Subhan Sahib, b.a. 

Principal Officers are : — Port Engineer— 
G. P. Alexander, A.M., inst. C.K. 

Deputy Coservator of the PoH of Madras— 
Lt.-Commander A. D. Herrington, e.n.ii., 
(Botd.) 

Demty Traffic Manager. . G Lord . 

Chxef Accountant. — M, II. By. Q. Venkatraya 
Pal Avcrgal, m.a. 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer. — Major 
E. G. Bowers, m.o., m.t.e.e., a.t.ii.o. 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer. — S. W. 

WliitP, M.I. Mar. E., A.M.N.I.A. 

Xst Engineer and Drcridging Master — J. E. 
Burke. 

Assistant Engineers. — M. B. Ry. V. Dayananda 
Kamath Avergal, b.a., b.b., M.B. Ry. S. 
Nagabushanam Avergal, b.a., m.e., A..r.E.E. 

Assistant Engineer (Electrical.) — M. B. By. K.^ 
Subramanla Aiyar Avcrgal, m.e,, I.e.E. 

Harbour Master — A. Mackenzie. 

Assistant Harbour Masters — 3Vrr, S. Prythoreh, 
Mr, L. T, Lewis, Mr. L. J. Whitlock. 

Am'sfani Traffic Manager. — -M. R. By. M. S. 

Venkataramau Avcrgal, b.a., L. A. 
Abraham, b.a., f.cj. 

Deputy Chief Accountant . — Dr. R, By. B. 
Bangaswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering), — M. 
B. By. V. Mathuswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

0ffi.ee Manager. — M. B. By. G. M. Ganapathi 
Aiyar Avergal. 

The receipts of the Trust during 1982-33 
on Bevenue Account from all sources were 
Rs. 29,88,394 as against Rs. 33,60,109 in 19S1-32 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 32,12j^510 as against Rs. 32,67,262 in 
1931-32. No contribution to B,eserve funds 
was made during 1932-33. 694 vessels with an 
aggregate net registered tonnage of 23,3.8,140 
tons called at the port during the year against 
last year's figure of 774 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 2,690,008 tons. 
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The Indian Ports. 


RANGOON. 


Tlie personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Eangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed by Government. — J. A. Cherry* 
O.I.E., (Chairman) ; T. Cormack. 

0. A. ; Captain H. W. B. Livcsay, o.b.e.* 
e.i.m. and A. 0. Deas, 

Ex-officio. — ^Messrs. 0. P. Grant, M.A* 

1. C.S., (Chairman), Rangoon Development 
Trust); M. Slade, i.c.s. (Collector of 
Customs) ; and B. IT. Orosthwalte, v.n. 
(Agent, Burma Railways), 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet ; 0. G. Wodehouse, 
M.L.o. ; R. B. Howison, m.l.c. ; and K. B. 
Harper. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
W. C. Penn, m.l-o. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Tan Po Aye, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce — S. M. Haji and M. D. Badabhoy. 
Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce . — 
H. Thein Maung, B.A., M.M.r. (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon . — 
U. Thein Maung, M.I.O. 

Principal OfTicers are : — 

Secretary. — C. Witcher. 


Chief Accountant. ^S. A. 'Wetherflcld, e.a. 

A.O.A. 

Chief Engineer. — W. B. Beatty, B.A., b.a.i., 
M. Inst. o.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — H. H. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager. — E. J. B. J effery. 

Port Surveyor , — Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
II.N. (Retd.) 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1932-83 
were : — 

Rs. 

Income .. .. .. f>R,S2,5r)4 

Expenditure 79,70,1)1)7 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 6,42,20, OOS-l^i-S. The balance 
(including investments at cost) at the credit of 
the different sinking funds on Slst March 1933 
was Rs. 2,34,91,048-13-11. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1932-33 was 4,623,280 tons of which 
1,222,070 tons were imports, 3,378,072 tons 
exports and 22,544 tons transhipment. 
The total number of vessels (excluding 
Government vessels) entering the port was 
1,580 with a total net registered tonnage of 
4,109,216 showing a decrease in the number 
of vessels and of 4,09,272 tons in the net 
tonnage as compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 

Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the Provisions.- — ^li'resh provislnna, good drinking 

right bank of the river Earnafuli at a distance water and (ioal obiuiniihle. 


of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
•.nd Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, hat. 22* 21’JT ; Long. 91* 
50’ E, 1933 Pop. 53,156. 

TRADE 

/wrport.'? —Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate, stores, rice, coal and railway material. 

Exports — ^Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy eggs, poultry and livestock. 

u4cco??^wofj!^f^^o)^ —Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Earnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.O.S. draught of 23 ft. to 26 ft. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 ewts and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jelties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam-' 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bxilk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 32 fe(‘t. 


There arc three river burs aire(*tlng navigation 
controlled by larger suet Ion drc'dger. 

Night plIotug(‘ is in force, except during th(‘ 
S.W. monsoon. 

C7i£irgcs.— Port dues 4 annas 0 pies, per reg. 
ton. Hospital (lues 2 pies per n‘g ton. Harhoiir 
Ma,ster’,s fee Rs 32. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed bertlm B». 32, swinging lu’rtlis Us. l(i. 
Berth alongside jetties Rs. 19, per day, niglif. 
work and holidays e.xtru. 


Pilotage not exceeding — 

Rs. 

a. 

Rb. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 

07 

8 

id 394 4 

21 ft 

337 

K 


22 ft 

384 

4 


23 ft 

430 

4. 


24 ff. 

4H0 

9 


25 ft 

553 

S 


20 ft 

684 

8 



Towage by Port Commissiojiers' Tug. 

Port Authority : Port Commissioners, Chitta- 
gong. 

OJicirt/fl.— Deputy (Jonservator, Lleut.- 
Commander, F. W. Angcll, r.lm. ; Port Enginew, 
V. J. Green, M.i.o.E., die. ; Woyds Agents, 
James Finlay <fe Co. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


Thn question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patani to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with, considerable 
niineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated by the 
B('ngal-Niigpur Eailway Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was imquestioned, for it is 
pointed out that Vizagapatana, lying as it does 
in front oflhe only practicable gap in thebarrierr 
of the Eastern dhats, is formed by nature to 
be the outlet of the Central Provinces, from 
which a considerable amount of trade has taken 
this route in the past, even 'with the imperfect 
communications, hitherto available. A neces- 
sary complement of the scheme is the construc- 
tion of the proposed railway from Parvatipuram 
to Baipur which, -with the' existing coastline of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway would make a 
large and rich area tributary to the proposed 
port, and obviate the long and expensive circuit 
by Calcutta. A link would also be supplied in 
the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, wdiile, "from an imperial 
point of view, the possible provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Ciolombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty projecting headland of the Boliihin’s Nose 
would oiler facilities for this purpose. 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, have sanctioned tlie construction 
of the new railway lino from Raipur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to Traflio. They have also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a Major Port. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under direct cliarge of an Bngineer- 
in-Ohief who comes under the administrative 
charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme, a post which is held 
ex-officio by the Agent of the B. N. Railway. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of the 
above mentioned officers and representatives 
of the Local Government, the Vizagapatam 
Port Administration andthe commercial interest 
concerned, has also b('en constituted to advise 
in the development of the harbour. 

The scheme for the cunstniction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to live demand of trade. The first 
stage has been completed sufficiently to enable 
the Harbour to be opened. Ships started using 
the Harbour in October 198B and the official 
opening by His Excellency the Viceroy took 
place on 19th December 1933. 

The present provision includes a 1000 ft. 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 


to the three quay Berths and nn Entraueo Chan- 
nel <iredged out to afford a passage :;t)U it. wide 
at the bottom. Vessels of 2fi ft. draft are 
admitted at present and deepening is in progress 
to allow vessels of 2S'-6" maximum di-aft 
enter in the near future, 

A quay wall comprising three 500 ft. Berths 
has been completed and equipped with S-toii 
electric cranes. Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of covered area, in three 
single storied sheds has been pro^1(led in the 
\1cinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities. Special facilities have been 
provided for the storage and shipment of man- 
ganese ore. In addition to the quays, four 
Mooring Berths have been installed, around 
the Basin and additional facilities provided for 
dealing with lightered cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging operations and it 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadw'ays. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. V’ater supply 
and electric lighting have been arranged for. 

The floating equipment of the Harbour com- 
prises three tugs of 1500, COO and 150 H. P. res- 
pectively. 

A graving dock with an entrance 00 ft. 6 in. 
broad has been provided ; but though adapted 
for future extension and for use by vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it: 
length of ships is at presmit restricted to 300 feet. 

The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 15 tons. 

The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South Side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
at daytime only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The future administration of the Port is still 
under consideration by the Government of India, 
At present, the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway holds Administrative charge of the 
Port. He is represented at Vizagapatam by a 
Deputy Conservator, which offiee is held ex. 
officio by the Engineer-in- Chief. All matters 
in connection with port traffic and land are 
under the charge of the Traffic Manager. The 
Port Railways are being worked by tlic B. N. 
Railway Company. 

The principal officers are : — 

Administrative Officer. — V. E. H. Jarrad. 

Emineer-in-CMef and Deputy Conservator — 
O. B. Rattenbury, b. sc., 

Traffio Manager. —11. G. Lilley, b.a. 
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Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
Ihrough its history. Seen tnus, it affords the 
S|)ectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
‘ will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in sonti- 
uieuts and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the 
getUsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Provinces, 
la favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of Introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
^ as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of ISIS which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance." 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands witii 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 


that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstono Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach “ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe." 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also In India. 
Carey, Marahman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
tn Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier In the field; for as early as in 1787 
a small group of missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schw^arz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tne 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Lord William Beiitinck’s minute of IMSS 
(based upon Macaulay's famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality In religious matters 
to devote its available funds to tlie maintenance 
of secondary schools and collies of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglect-ed ; still 
loss that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for I'ersian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took . 
firm root in India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them, Fortunately there hag been 
of fate a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionists; and In many of 
the provinces of India a gmt Impulsa 
towards educational advance among the Muham. 
madan community is now noticeaole. 
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Groitpth of English Education. 

GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps Its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the hisjher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was distarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country." For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instractions were created on lines 
which do not diJTer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been exnended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants- in-aid to private institutions. 
‘ ‘ Snch a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
imdouhtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities wore not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examinatiou of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
80 far as learning can be tested by examination . 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy •. and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch wore not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
tmiversity tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced stady. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
tlevelop the vast resources of their country 
. ..and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
tnem all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increaR^ of wealth and commerce, Tha 
encouragemi nt of the grant-in-ald system was 
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advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted tiio 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institxitions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
Institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept In which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and Intermediate stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Ourzon’s Government, and 
Its investigation was foUow'ed by tho Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on tho 
part of the universitea over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 fir cent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and oi inspecting all schools and colleges, tti 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects; but 
their scope was in practice limited to post 
gmduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Higher the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university o^anlsation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Edticational Expansion. 

Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy. — The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 -was followed by 
two important resolutions of tlie Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy — one in 
1904 and the other in 1913. The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government : — 
“The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and coUegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1888 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that In each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In witlidrawing 
from direct management it Is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions.” The 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1918 advocated, int&r alia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-aid ; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
iiSspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls* 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War. 


Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the ..Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1 928, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
anlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir Eazl-i-Huaain and Mr. G. S. Bajpai 
are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively. Tbe Department possesses an educa- 
onai adviser styled Educational Commissioner, 


The present Educational Commissionef is 
Sir George Anderson, Kt., C.S.i., cM.h., m.v. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 
Report of the Calcutta University Coinmi^Kion 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of Imlln is^ned a 
Resolution summarising tlie main fesitures of 
the Report and the recomincndalions of tiie 
Commissioners. 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report • — 

(i) nigh schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country ana new avenues of employment 
demand. 

\,ii) The intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

(iii) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constitiited bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
Those measures concerned only Bengal : but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the l^iinjab to 
consider the findings of the Coraratoion. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures f</r the roorgani.sation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
e Jucation , 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned in detail else- 
where. It is remarkable that the University 
which appears to have been least affected by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission has been the Calcutta University 
itself. In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University and the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutto 
University has remained unaffected. 

The Reforms Act-— The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is bow a 
‘transferred ' subject in tbe Governors* provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
The education of Europeans is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved* subject, i.e., it Is not wjtifiln tbe charge 
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of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs* Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
Generalin Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The most 
notable event in reeent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education in India. 

Lindsay Commission. — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided overby Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The Oomnission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 

The Punjab University Enquiry Committee 

was appointed in 1932 and submitted its report in 
the following year. The committee reported that 
“ the University is ovorburdonc.d by the immense 
area of its jurisdiction and by the ever-increasing 
number of its students many of whom are ill- fitted 
for such education. ” ITre main recommenda- 
tion was that the school system should be re-ad- 
justed so that many pupils would be diverted at 
an earlier ago to vocational and other forms of 
education. 

Administration. — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces. Generally speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a single 
Minister in all the provinces of India. Generally 
speaking education, excluding European educa- 
tion, is not, however, under the charge of a single 
Minister ; certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
Institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
In controlling the system of public instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards hi^er education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 


provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants -in-aid, with 
the assistance of the 'inspecting staffs employed 
by Goveniraent and in rarer cases by local 
bodies. 

Educational Services.— Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services— fi) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, Hi) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (m) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came Into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions — ^the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited In England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recniit was higher by approximately 50 per cent, 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of Inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1012-18, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
Incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 60 per cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Edij^a- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of uie 
recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on 
the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that “for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that “ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must he unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one band will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
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members, the history of the service which has 
iiad a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service ; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes — class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being. 


Expansion. 

and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, In a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment, But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 


Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 

(ffl) STUDENTS. 


year. 


1911-12 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
1980-81 
1931-32 


In Eocognised Institutions. 


In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Cnrecognisful). 


Males. I Females. 1 Total 


Males. Females. Total. 


5,253,065 
6,060,840 
6,401,434 
8,777,739 
9, 260,206 i 
9 6! 5,109 
9,748,749 
9,796,688 
9,752,937 


875,660 6,128,725 5,828,182 

1,166,468] 7,207,808 6,621,627 

1,340,842' 7,742,276 6,962,979 

1,751,611 10,529,350 9,315,140 

1,899,890 11,160,156 9,778,737 

2,032,388 11,547,497 10,028,086 
2,149,863 11,898,602 10,266,914 
2,260,1641 12,056,837 10,313,493 
2 ,359,529] 12,122, 466 10,273,888 


952,r>39 6,780,721 
1,230,419 7.851,946 

1,418,422 8,381,401 
1,842,356 11,167,490 
1,996,446 11,776,222 
2,137,75Si 12,166,839 
2,268,212 12,616,126 
2,375,593 12,689,080 
2,402,6491 12,700,537 


(b) Expenditure. 




Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 


Year 


Public Funds, 


Es. 


Total. 


Es. 


1911-12 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1 928- 59 

1929- 30 
19.30-31 
19 31-32 


In 1931-32 the total expendit^ire on 
education in British India amounted to 
Rs. 27,18,56,622 of which 45*1 percent. came 
from Government funds, 16*1 percent, from 
District Board and Municipal funds, 22*9 per 
cent, from fees and 15*2 per cent, from all other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Es. 22-6-9 as follows : to Government funds 
Rs. 10-4-6, to local funds Rs, 3-9-10, to fees 
R*. 6-2-2 and. to other sources Rs. 3-0-4. 

The following table provides an interesting 


4,06,23,072 
6,14,80,471 
11,49,61,178 
16,59,23,968 
16.45,80.915 
17.12,24,6x4 
17,60,08,644 
17,99,26,24 8 
16,84,19,016 


7,85,92,605 
11.28,83,068 
38,37,62,969 
24,58,47,572 
25,82,78,819 
27,07 ,82, *263 
27,42,82,018 
28,81,01.446 
27,18,66,022 


and valuable comment on the state of education 
In India In 1931-32. Although the statistical 
returns show 12 millions of pupils at school, It 
will be seen that over 76 per cant, of these are 
In the lower primary stage ; and Ik ma.v safel.v 
be deducted that over 80 per cent, of those at 
school never become literate. Of course, the 
total number of pupils at school Is not a safe 
criterion of the state of educatlcm, and a 
sounder standard of comparison would be 
that number multliflled by the average period 
spent st school. 



Scholars by classbs ahd ages, 1931-32 
(i ) — Schools for General Editcafion. 



Note The classification of primary, middle and high departments of schools is not uniform in all the ProTinees. 

* This table i? prepared every five yearf. The last table, given in the previous Year Book, related to the year 1926-27 



Scholars by classes and aqbs, 1931-32 
<ii) — Arts Colleges. 



(a) IndHde^ two students in the 4th year class in X. W. F. (d) Excludes 65 and 44 Eesearch Students In the United Pro- 

Province. * vinees and Punjab respectively. 

(b) Include^ 44 R^wreh Students in Bombay. 

(c) Incdud^ B^areh Students. t«) Excludes 1,045 Students of Oriental (Alleges. 
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The different types of institutions with the scholara in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table: — 


Types of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1931. 

1932. 

1931. 

1932. 

Recognised Institutions. 

Universities 

16 

16 

8,189 

9,091 

Arts CoUcges 

244 

243 

60,837 

72,354 

Professional Colleges . . 

73 

74 

17,002 

18,048 

High Schools 

3,030 

3,125 

930,186 

955,051 

Middle Schools 

L 0,545 

10,616 

1,356,225 

1,342,468 

Primary Schccls 

204,384 

201,470 

9,362,74 8 

9,454,360 

Special Schools 

8,891 

7,260 

315,650 

271,09* 

Total of Becognised Institutions 

227,189 

222,804 

12,056,837 

12,122,466 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,879 

34,988 

632,249 

644,071 

Grand total of all Institutions 

262,068 

257,792 

12,689,086 

12,766,537 


Primary Education. — ^The primary schools] Act in 1926, viz., the United Provinces District 
are mainly under the direction of the local Boards Primary Education Act. Tt allows 
boards and municipalities. In 1911, the late the District Boards to introduce compulsion 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial within their areas. All the Acts are drafted 
Legislative Council for a modified system of on very similar lines. If a local body at 
compulsory primary education, but Government a special meeting convened for the purpose 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
financial reasons. In recent j'^ears, eight pro- the introduction of compulsion in any part 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa* of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
tlon Acts authorising the introduction of com- mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill be within the means of the local body to carry 
which was passed into law in February 1918. out with reasonable financial assistance from 
The other private Bills which followed were Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in Febmaiy 1 pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the 'sion is made for prolonging the period. :^o- 
Unlted Provinces, passed in June 1919. Of vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act tion of particular classes and communities and 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces for special exemption from attendance in cases 
Act in May 1920, the Madras Act in December of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
1920 and the Assam Act in 1925. The City school is generally defined as one mile from the 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of child’s home. The employment of diildren, 
1920 extends generally the provisions of who should he at school, is strictly forbidden 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
also enabling it to introduce free compulsory with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
education ward by ward. Wot content with provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act Government, education where compulsory shall 
in 1928 to provide for compulsory elementary he free. The Madras Elementary Education 
education and to make better provision for the Act of 1920 contained such provision, hut it 
management and control of primary education has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Bombay and to be charged In schools under private manage- 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to ment situated in areas where education is 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education Act compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, places for poor pupils in such schools in areas 
but Is capable of extension to rural areas, where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
Boys only are included within the scope of the are the ordinary provisions of the various 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
while the Central Provinces Act is capable of not however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acts i in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
„^^llcable to both sexes. The United Ptoviin ed them by these Acts, 
legislature passed a second Primary Education 
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Compulsory Primary Education* — Tho following table shows the urban and rural areas in 
which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1931-32 : — 


Province. 


Acts, 


Areas under “ Compulsion." 


Urban areas. 


Rural areas. 


Madras 


Bombay . 


Bengal . . 

United Provin- 
ces. 


Punjab . . 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 
A.ssam . . 

Delhi . . 


Elementary Education Act, 1920 

25 

7(a) 

Primary Education (District Municipalities 
Act, 1918). 

4 


City of Bombay Primary Education Act, 1920 

1( h) 


Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

Primary Education Act, 1919 <fe 1 930 

1 


Primary Education Act, 1919 

37 


District Boards Primary Education Act, 1926. 


24 (c) 

Primary Education Act, 19X9 

54 

2.924 (d) 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

3 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

24 

422 (e) 

Primary Education Act, 1926 



(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1926) 

1 

10 

Total 

153 

8,392 


(a) Taluk Boards (the nunuber of villages in 1930-31 was 200). 

(&) Por Bombay City only. 

(fi) Excludes Banda Board in whose area compulsory education was abolished in 
February 1931. 

(d) individual School arreas. 

(e) Villages. 

N.B . — ’This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. Xt includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the 81st March 1932, there were 201,470 
recognised primary schools in British India con- 
taining 9,454,360 scholars. (The latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1931-32, amounted to Rs. 8,12,60,290. 

Secondary and High School Education.— 
In 1911-12 there were 1,219 high schools in 
India and in 1930*81 the number had risen 
to 3,036 the number of scholars In the 
former year being 390,881, and in the 
latter year 930,186. Some attempts have 
been made to give a greater bias to- 
wards a more practical form of Instruction 
in these schools. The Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools," one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non-literary pursuits.” 
Some years later, what were called B and C 


classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been sucoessfiil. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications wore made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Raj putana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leavii^? examination is 
conducted by a Board, But the main difficulty 
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has not yet been touched. The University Medium of instruction in public schools, 
which recognises the schoolshas no money where- — The position of English as a ioroign languajre 
with to improve them : and the Department of and as a medium of instruction in public 
Public Instruction, which allots the Governnaent schools was discussed by a representative cof - 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Hair, the then 
with the private unaided schools. This dual Education Member. Although it was generally 
authority and this division of responsibility conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
have had nnhappy effects. The standard of through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- stood led to cramming and memorising of 
dilates are often unable to benefit by the col- cexi-books, the use of English medium was 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour defended by some on the ground that it improved 
has been made to raise the standard of the the knowledge of English. The result of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them local authorities have since then approved 
in a number of the better schools in the State, of schemes providing for the recognition of 
There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
Indians which are placed under the control of examination in certain subjects. There seems 
special inspectors for European Schools. The to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
education of the domiciled community has prov- the medium of instruction and examination is 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a gradually increasing all over India, 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 

the matter. The difficulty is that European Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
tern of education in India. But efforts are boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
being made to bring these schools more into effect in all provinces in creating amongst boys 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian an active sense of good discipline. 

Universities generally are affording special 

facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed The following statistics show the wide extent 
for higher education in Indian colleges. of the movement : — 


Boy Scouts, 1932. 


Province. 

Ho. 

of groups. 

Total of all 
ranks. 

Madras 

389 

11,282 

Bombay 

1,008 

30,642 

Bengal j 


8,526 

United Provinces .... ! 

246 

6,291 

Punjab ' 

1,140 

37,462 

Burma 

205 

5,90'! 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

234 

8,241 

Central Provinces . . 

1,328 

36,107 

Assam 

00 

2,425 

Horth-West Prontier Province 

91 

4,116 

Coorg 



Delhi 

9 

791 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 



Baluchistan 

14 

551 

Bangalore 

21 

865 

Other Administered Areas 

49 

2,494 

Indian States 

700 

27,994 

Total 

5,589 

189,751 
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Girl Guide Movement- — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department. In IVIadras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has been 
made a condition of recognition that all secondary 
schools should introduce the scheme. As a 
measure of economy, however, tho payment 
of grants for medical Inspection has been sus- 
pended, but the question of reorganising the 
system on an improved basis is under considera- 
tion. Owing to lack of funds, it has not been 
possible for the Bombay Government to set 
up an agency to direct and organise medical 
inspection work in schools on a satisfactory 
basis. In Burma, tho work of medical inspection 
has been temporarily suspended on account of 
retrenchment. In Bihar and Orissa, certain 
posts of school medical officers were abolished 
in 1932, for the same reason, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them. There is, 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases. 
The experimental measure introduced in five 
districts of the Punjab, however, appears to be 
working well in the Gurgoan district alone. 
Tho number of diseased boys who were treated 
successfully has risen from 46 to 69 per cent, 
in the district. 

The activities of Junior Bed Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial in improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 

Intermediate Colleges— One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
^vernment of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
school classes, Tho separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. It contains twenty- 
the members of whom seven are elected by the 


j University. The United Unninees Board was 
' constituted by an Act passed in the same year. 
It consists of some fort y members of 
whom approximately oue-qiiartcr represcuit the 
Universities in the Broviueo. Tiic Aligarli 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to tho 
old system under which the lutormediate classes 
form part of tho University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate edasses are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Bajputana, Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of tlie new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they arc affiliated 
to the Punjab University. 

Professional and Technical Education.— 
A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Ourzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Conferences 
have been held at Pu.sa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Koyal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearch has been 
established by the Goverimient of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial insitutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, otliers by municl- 
jpalities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. Tho most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Insfcitaite in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by tlio Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industrio.s. In addition to 
a number of ongineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Boorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Bangoon, Patna and Benares eacli of 
which except that at Boorkee is affiliated 
to a university. Tho engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and fclio fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by tho Mining 
and Metallurgical College at Benares which 
provides a 4-year course leading to a B.So, 
degree in each subjectt. Provision has been 
made by the Government of India for the 
training of cadets for tlm Merttantile Marine 
Service and a ship “ I.M.M.T.vS. Dulferln ” has 
been stationed for this purpose in Bombay 
waters. 
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'Ihc majority of these institutions are not under the control of provincial department 
of education. The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions 
and of students attending them : — 


Typo of Instituiion. 

1 1931. 

1 

1932. 


Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Training collects and nnnnal 

762 

33,623 


30,360 

soliools for ti'achcr:-. 



Law colleges and sciiouls 

14 

6,631 

14 

7,278 

Medical collcgos and scIkjoIs . . 

41 

10,225 

42 

10,920 

Engineering colleges and 

IS 

4,221 

IS 

4233 

scJiools. 




Agiicultnral culleges a n d 

23 

1,594 

21 

1,406 

schools. 


Commercial colleges and 

143 

8,246 j 

142 

8.106 

schools. 



Forest colleges . . 

2 

104 

2 

87 

Veterinary colleges 

4 

473 

4 

489 

Technical and Indus trial 
schools. 

480 

27,209 

483 

20,711 

Schools of Art 

10 

2,284 

16 

2,454 

Total (British India) 

1,503 

94,610 

1,398 

92.034 


Universities. 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four now Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the affiliat- 
ing type. They consisted of groups of colleges, 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart, 
and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and e.xereiscd a mild form of control over the 
affiliated colleges. There was nothing under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
Le., from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
university education was met, not by the crea- 
tion of now universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas- 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had 
been carried on so far that the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows: — 


University. 

Colleges, 

1 Scholars, 

Calcutta . . . . 1 

68 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 

S,00J% 

.Madras 

i 53 

10,216 

Punjab 

24 

6,668 

Mlahubad . . i 

i S3 

’ 7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on tire same lines was no longer possible without 
.a serious loss of efficiency and the Government of 
India had recognised in their resolution of 1913 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
land residential universities in addition to the 
existing affiliating universities. The develop- 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth of 
local and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishiniut of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. The new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposals as to the lines to be followed in univer- 
sity reform. 
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There are now 18 Universities in India, of which two are situated in Indian States. The 
following table gives the latest available figares and certain other particulars about these 
Universities : — 


Statistics of Universities— 1933. 





1 

i 

O 


No. of 
Members of 
Teaching 
Staff in 
1932. 

No. of 
Students in 
1932. 

Ldents wdio 
n Alts and 
132. 


University. 

1 

Type.f 

2 

Original Date 
tion. 

Faculties. J 

4 

In University 
Departnionti 

In Affiliated 
ColIeges.§ 

II 

II 

In Affiliated 
Colleges. § 

No. of Stu 
-.o graduated 

Science in 1 

BEMAEKS. 

10 

1. 

\ 

Calcutta . . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A., Sc., L., 
M., Eng. 

239 

1,320 

1,257 

25,303 

2,044 

Degrees in Commerce 
and Education 

1 are also awarded. 

2. 

Bombay .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A., Sc., L., 

M. 

4 

773 

87 

14,412 

1,016 

Degrees in Com- 
merce, Education, 
Agriculture and 
Engineering are 
also awarded. 

3. 

Madras . . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A., Sc., Ed, 
L., M., 

Eng.,Ag., 
Com, 0., 
E.A. 

28 

1,346 

70 

16,540 

1,527 

Degrees and Diplo- 
mas in Oriental 
Le ar n i n g and 
Economics are also 
awarded. 

4. 

Punjab . . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1882 

0., A., Sc., 
Al., h., 
Ag.,Com. 
Eng. 

85 

927 

736 

16,232 

1,923 

Faculty of Arts in- 
cludes Education, 

5. 

Allahabad . 

Unitary .. 

1887 

A., Sc., L., 
Com. 

105 


1,740 


465 

lleitonstituted in 
1921. 


, B e n a r e s 
Hindu. 

Unitary .. 

1916 

A., Sc., 0., 
Th., B., 
Al. 

19U 


2,993 


195 


‘‘ 

Mysore* .. 

Teaching . 

1916 

A., Sc., JI., 
Eng. & 
Teach. 

302 


2,833 


353 

Degrees in Com- 
merce and Edu- 
cation are also 
awarded. 

8. 

Patna 

Affiliating , 

1917 

A., Sc., L., 
Edn-.M., 
Eng. 


336 


4,739 

252 



* Situated in an Indian State outside British India. 


t An “ AMliating " University is a University which recognises external colleges offering instruc- 
tion in its courses of studies ; a “ Teaching ” University is one in which some or all of the teaching 
is controlled and conducted by teachers appointed by the University ; a “ Unitary ” University 
is one, usually localised in a single centre, in which the whole of the teaching is conducted by teachers 
appointed by and under the control of the University. 

t T’acuUies: — A.— Arts; Ag.= Agriculture; Caax.sn^Commerce ; Education (Teaching)) 
^ng.=>jBngineering ;E.= Forestry ; E.A.—Fine Arts; L.*=slaw; M.^s^Medicine ;0,»»*0rwdal Learn- 
%ng; Sc, => Science : Tccih.=Teelviiology ; Th.=aTheology. 

§ The term “ Affiliated Colleges ” here includes all colleges affiliated to, associated with or 
recognised by a University of any type. 
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University. 


Type.[- 


6 

o 


rvo. 01 
jMembers of 
Teaching 
Staff. 


3 'I'aculties.t 



o 


SR 


sg So 


No. of 
Students. 


fa 



E-EM.mKS. 


10 


9. Osmania* Teaching 


191 !A.,Th.,Sc, 161 
M., Eng. 

Ed., L. 


85C 


10. Aligarh [Unitary . |l92i 
Muslim, 


|A., Sc., L, lOi 1,1 51 

Ed.,Th. 


13: There are Depart- 
ments of Studies 
in various subjects 
instead of lacul- 
ties. 


11. Bangoon . Teaching 1920 1 A., Sc., M., 16S 

Eng., E, 

Ed. 


1,551 12: 


[There are Boards of 
Studies in various 
subjects instead 
of Faculties. 


12, Lucknow.. Unitary ..1920 A., Sc., M., 
L., Com. 


1,818 


206 DipIohias in Biu- 
cation and Orien- 
tal Languages are 
also awarded. 


13. Dacca .. Unitary .. 921 A., Sc., L. 107| 


1,06a 


172|Degreeg in Com- 
merce and Educa- 
tion ar e a 1 s 
awarded. 


14. Delhi 


.| ,922 1., Sc., L. 11 99| 98| 1,928| 


15. Nagpur .. Affiliating 
and Tea-1 
ching. 


}| A., Sc., L., 
ld..Ag.’' 


16. Andhra . . Affiliating 920| ., Sc,, M., 

Ed., 0. 

17. Agra .. .ffliliating 927| .,Sc.,Com. 

L., Ag. 


125| 345 2,009 

327| SOj 3,776 
410| 2,985 


161 

252| 

5171 


18, Annamalai. Wtary 


A., Sc., 0..| 


561 


For foot-notes see page 366. 
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Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into being during 1926. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board, Its functions are 

(а) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(б) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education ; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(gr) to fulfil such other duties as may he 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expanses of 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 

The comparative statement below shows the 


Education of Indian Women and Girls.— 
There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Hathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some ton years ago 
by Professor Karve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

The All -India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Beform, which holds its mootings annually 
and has constituent conforenccs established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
reported at the end of the year recommending 
the establishment of such a college “ on 
absolutely new lines which would synthesise 
the work of existing provincial colleges by 
psychological research” and the Governing 
Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Association 
which has adopted it. A college, called the 
Lady Irwin College, lias since been established 
in New Delhi. 

state of women’s education during 198 1-32. 



Ho. of Institutions. 

Ho. of Scholars. 


1931. 

1932. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1931. 

1932. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 

Becognized institutoins — 

Arts Colleges 

20 

20 


1,64(5 

1,337 

— 209 

Professional Colleges 

8 

8 

_ 

25(J 

283 

+ 33 

High Schools 

312 

324 

•f 12 

70,770 

81,249 

-t- 4,479 

Middle Schools 

820 

847 

+ 27 

115,990 

122,780 

+ 0,784 

Primary Schools 

32,154 

32,636 

+481 

i 

1,248,208 

1,298,713 

+50,445 

Special Schools 

400 

890 

1 

_ 10 

1 5,592 

16,87(5 

+ 284 

Unrecognized institutions 

4,193 

4,242 

+ 49 

8.5,840 

92,234 

+ 6,388 

Total 

37,907 

88,466 

+559 

|644,208 

1,612,472 

+68,204 
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Education in the Army.— The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows : — 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to 

(a) develop his training faculties ; 

\h) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 
(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 
iii) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(wi) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iu) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according, to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Boyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales' Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. — A Royal 
Military College has been established at Dehra 
Dun. The aim of this institution Is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

The Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun. — ^As a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Military College Committee, which 
was appointed by tho Government of India 
in 1931, the Indian Military Academy has been 
instituted at Dehra Dun. With the inauguration 
of this Academy, a new chapter in Indian 
history has opened- This Academy, which is to 
be as good as any similar institution in England, 
will train Indian young men for King’s 
Commissions In the Army. 

Chiefs’ Colleges.— Eor the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third ol 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs’ Colleges are 
maintained, viz : — 

(»*) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Rajputana 
Chiefs; 

(«) Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiefs; 

(iii) Aitchlson College, Lahore, for Punjab 

Chiefs ; 

(iv) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathk' 

war Chiefs ; and 

(v) Rajkumar College, Rajpur, for Centra] 

Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs 


In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
ihese institutions approach Engli^ Public 
ichools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
txaminatlon conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equivalent 
bo the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
(Jniveisity. A further four-year course of 
University standard called the Higher Diploma 
is conducted at the Mayo College. The Inter- 
mediate and final examination for this Diploma 
are also held by the Government of fndia. 
Its standard is roughly equivalent to that of 
the B.A.diploma of an Indian U Diversity. 

Indigenous Education. — Of the 12,766,537 
scholars being educated in India 644,071 are 
classed as attending ‘private* or ‘unrecog- 
nised * Institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rabindra Hath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame ; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known. Connected with every big Mosque 
in northern India there is some educa- 
-ional organisation and the schools attached 
tothePatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-UIm, Deoband, are noted. 
These Institutions generally have a religious or 
' national ' atmosuhere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 

Indian students in Foreign Countries.— 

Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education. About thirty years ago the number 
of Indian students in Great Britain was 400 
The number now is well over 2,000, including 
students at Universities on the Continent and 
In the United States of America. 

The distribution of these scholars in 1931-32 
was as follows : — 


In Great Britian and Ire- 



land — 




England 


1,4511 


Wales .. 

Scotland 


30 

235 

= 1,753 

Ireland 


37, 


In Europe — 




Austria 


51 


France 


34 


Germany 


72 I 

^ = 117 

Sweden 


1 

I 

Switzerland . . 


5. 


United States of Amer ca : 


^ 195 


Total , , 

—2,0^ 
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Indudes figures for Miaot Administrations and Provinces (centraUy administered areas). 



Ko. OP SOHOLAKS IN BECOGNISED ITO. OF SCHOLARS IN TOTAL IfO. OF SCHOLARS IN A 

Institutions. Unrecognised Institutions, Kinds op Institutions 


Educational Progress. 
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* Includes flsures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas.) 



(iii) Distribution of Scholars in Mecognised Institutions, 1932. 
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Korth-Wtet Frontier Province . . ; . . I 510 41 12,477 27,672 



{iii) DistribuUon of Scholars in Becognised ImtUvtions, 1932— contd 



* Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas). 




«.) IocmS a ‘-'•»'‘i- a->«»«Mer..d a™., 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming tiidr 
character — ^training them in habits of ofeerva- 
fcion, obedience and self-reliance— inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others— and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that lathe Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non-official, 
non- military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best ; (1) to be loyal to 
God, King and country ; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout's honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal bo God, King and country 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades* 
his country and those tinder him ; 

5. That he is to be useful and to help others ; 

4. That he is a friend to all and a bri^ther to 

every other scout, no matter to what social dass 
the other belongs ; 

6. That he Is courteous ; 

6. That be is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 


8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

Indian Headquarters. 

Patron. — H. E. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Chwf Scout for India. — His Excellency The 
Right Hon’ble The Earl of Willingdon, 

G.M.I.E., G.C.M.G., G.B.E. 

Chief Commissioner. — (Vacant.) 

Secretary to the Chief Scout. — E. 0. MieviUe, 
Esq., a.M.G. 

Deputy Secretary to the Chief Scout. — 0. C. B. 
St. John, Esq. 

Assistant Secretary to the Chief Scout. — Ral 
Sahib G. Dutta. 

Organising Secretary for India. — G. T. J. 
Thaddaeus, Esq. 

Cental Council for India-^ 

Ex-officio.~Th& (3hie£ Commissioner for India. 

The Provincial Commissioners. 

The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils. 

(Not completed.) 

Nominated.— (Not completed.) 

Provincial Commissioner for Bomhay Presi- 
Sir Ohunilal Mehta, M.A., iii.B., k.o.s.i. 

Provincial Secretary for Bombay — B. T. 
bar, Esq,, b.a. 


Scout Strength. 


Provincial and State 
Associatiom. 

Scouts. 

Sea Scouts, 

Cubs. 

Rover 

Scouts. 

Rover 
Sea Scouts. 

Total 

Scouts, 

Cubs, 

Rovers. 

Assam 

1,554 


827 

28 


2,409 

Baluchistan 

323 


241 

83 


647 

Bangalore 

421 


299 

25 


745 

Bengal 

5,953 


2,662 

472 


9,087 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

6,990 


2,167 

326 


8,483 

Bombay 

21,929 

173 

7,861 

912 

45 

30,920 

Burma 

4,092 


884 

267 


6,193 

Central India 

231 

.. 

189 

22 


442 

Central Provinces . . 

16,626 


13,281 

1,348 


30,254 
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Provincial and State 
Association. 

Scouts. 

Sea Scouts. 

Cubs. 

Hover 

Scouts. 

Itover 
Sea Scouts 

Total 

Scouts, 

(kibs, 

Hovers, 

Delhi 


698 


302 

14 

1,014 

Hyderabad British Ad- 






ministered Areas 


507 


388 

17 


912 

Madras 


8,264 


2,898 

940 


12,108 

H. W. P. P. 


2,750 


928 

210 


3,888 

Punjab 


33,427 


5,891 

735 

4 

40,0.57 

Hajpntana . , 


646 


170 

163 


979 

United Provinces . . 


1,575 


480 

91 


2,146 

Western India States 


1,160 


119 

132 


1,401 

Bagbat State 


30 


37 

18 


SO 

Barwani State 

. . 

106 


10 

3 


119 

Bharatpur State . • 


341 


275 

25 


641 

Bhopal State 


951 





951 

Bijawar State 


24 


32 



56 

Oharkhari State . . 


48 


6 



64 

Chhatarpur State , . 


298 


6 

16 


320 

Cochin State 


877 


279 

168 


1,324 

Datia State 


134 


28 



162 

Dhenkanal 

* 1 

1,848 


1,281 

658 


3,287 

Jaipur State 


913 


226 

190 


1,329 

Jammn and Kashmir 


1,558 

77 

1,720 

105 


8,460 

Jath State . . 


193 


24 



217 

Jhabua State 


48 





48 

Khllohipur State . . 


20 


5 



25 

Kolhapur State 


1,566 


439 

”307 


2,312 

Kurwai State 


40 


30 



70 

Marwar State 


1,190 


782 

07 


2,039 

Mysore State 


6,803 


4,947 

1,190 


11,940 

Kagod State 


59 





69 

JTarsingharh 


66 


16 



72 

Kawangar State . . 
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** 18 

18 



899 

Orchha State 


124 


261 
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Patiala State 


533 


136 

30 


699 

Pudukkottai 


259 ; 


300 

12 


571 

Bajgarh State 


80 1 


16 



95 

Hampur State 


24 


30 



54 

Itatlam State 


36 


41 

” 31 


107 

Sailana State 


64 


64 

24 


162 

Sangli State 


384 


42 

32 


408 

Tonk State 


20 



1 


21 

Travancore 


1,375 


'*436 

161 


1,962 

Grand Total 

•• 

1,23,949 

268 

51,013 

8,819 

4 

1,84,098 
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Prolegomena. — The co-operative movement 
in India has now been with ua for more than a 
quarter of a century, having been introduced 
in 1904 when the Co-operative Credit Societies’ 
Act was passed by the Government of India. 
During this period it has taken root in the 
soil and grown with wonderful rapidity, not only 
in the British Indian provinces but also in the 
Indian States. Though essentially meant for 
the betterment of the agriculturists, it has 
spread to urban areas likewise for the benefit 
of the small man in towns, be he the toiling 
factory operative or the ill-paid clerk or the 
small tradesman. It ^ is being increasingly 
realised that co-operation is not a branch of 
knowledge but a method which enables the 
small men to stand up against the powerful 
forces of competition and exploitation, to gather 
strength and improve his economic condition 
by the mighty forces of association and co- 
ordinated action in a co-operative society, 
permeated with the co-operative spirit of 
thrift, self-reliance and mutual aid, so well 
summarised in the motto of the Co-operative 
Union of Manchester — “ Each for all and all 
for each.” This method has, therefore, been 
adopted not only for the betterment of the 
agriculturists and the economic regeneration of 
the rural masses but has also been applied for 
the cure of the many economic ills of the small 
man in towns. But though the movement has 
thus developed in very many directions, it is 
still predominantly an agricultural movement 
and that too chiefly for the organisation of 
agricultural finance on a co-operative basis. It 
would, therefore, bo proper before we proceed 
further, if we indicate broadly the main features 
of the economic position of the agriculturist in 
this country. 

Rural Poverty.— The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, official and non-official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculturist in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Rs. 42 a 
year. The vast magnitude of this evil will bo 
better realised when we take into account the 
redorainance of the agricultural population in 
ndia. In 189X 61 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture; this 
percentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent, 
in 1921 ; in 1931, the j>ercentage has fallen 
a little to 67, The poverty of the agriculturist 
may he due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to be ' au 
industry worked for profit ; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. The extent of an «v«rase holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 6 persona is too inadequate to 


maintain it in ordinary comfort even with th'’ 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 6 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of indgation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent, only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods and pests, 
coupled with the low vitality and high mortality 
of the live stock, render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still. The inadequacy 
of the subsidiairy occupations to supplement 
the slender income from agriculture contributes 
fmrther to his extreme economic weakness. 
He has sufficient spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiary occupations but 
he has been exposed to the fml blast of competi- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiped 
out by the competition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he Is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 
he is largely illiteraU. The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general; 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cxiltivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has. estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Rs. 900 crores. 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and wo already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt whicl 
they in their turn pass on with some fuithei 
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increase to their successors. Ignorance ant 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism, 
have further been held forth as the reasons fo 
the continued growth of this heavy load, j? 
marriage festival in the family tempts him t( 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness anc 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive bach 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement.— It is no wonde. 
under the circumstances detailed above to fine 
that the Indian agriculturist has constam 
recourse to borrowing and that too not onlj 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts- Thi 
absence of any banking organisation in th« 
country-side has driven him into the arms o: 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
a bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive. 
The gravity of the situation in certain parts of 
the Bombay Presidency was brought to the 
fore by the agrarian riots that took place in the 
Poona District in 1878, and protective legisla- 
tion in the form of the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Belief Act was passed in the following year. 

Jn 1882, Sir William Wedderbum suggested the 
institution of an agricultural bank for relieving i 
Ahe indebtedness of the cultivators, but the' 
scheme was dropped as being impracticable and 
financially unsound . In 1883 the Land Improve- 
ments Loans Act was passed and this was 
followed in the next year by the Agriculturists 
Loan Act enabling Government to advance 
loans repayable by easy instalments and at low 
rates of interest for improvements and also for 
current agricultural needs. In 1892 Sir 
Frederick Nicholson submitted a report to the 
Madras Government on the possibility of intro- 
ducing land and agricultural banks and the 
discussion thus initiated by him was continued 
by Mr. Bupernex of the U. P., in his “ Peoples’ 
Banks for Northern India”. The Government 
and Government ofiSdals continued to take 
greater interest in the matter and tried to find 
a suitable solution. The caste system of the 
Hindus and the ideas of common brotherhood 
among the Moslems were evidences of the 
peoples' natural Aptitude for co-operation and 
the nUMs of Southern India furnished a practical 
proof of this aptitude. These nidhis were 
mutual loan funds whereby the members in 
turn got the use in lump of a considerable capital 
repayable by small easy instalments. The 


system depended upon association, confidence 
and honest dealing. The Government of India 
in 1901 appointed a committee to eomsidcr the 
question of the establishment of_ agricultural 
banks in India and the report of tins committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904. The co-opcrativo move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 2.'>tli 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members wlu<di 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should bo niembcr.s of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide fatali- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, uri)an 
societies were also permitted. It was laid 
down that four-fifths of the members in the 
case of rural societies should bo agrlculttirists 
and in the case of urban societies — non-agricul- 
turists. The Act introduced tho principle of 
unlimited liability for rural societies following 
the Baiffeisen system in Germany, though It 
permitted urban societies to choose tho fcJchullKe- 
Delitzch model. Profits in rural sociieties were 
to be carried to a reserve fund or applied to the 
reduction of the rate of interest but tim botms 
could be distributed to tho members only after 
requirements in this direction had been fully 
met, while in the urban societies 2.'» per cent. 

)f the profits were to be carried to the reserve 
:und. The local Governments were empowered 
,0 appoint special officers called Beglstrars of 
!/ 0 -operatlve Societies, whoso duty It would bo 
,0 register societies formed under the Act, to 
;et the accounts of such societies audited by a 
nember of their staff and in general to h(‘o that 
he societies worked well, Tim main busim'SH 
-- the societies was to raise funds by deposits 
from members and loans from non-members, 
Government and other botlles and to distribute 
the money thus obtained as loans to their 
members. Soon after the passing of tho Act, 
various Provincial Governments appointed 
Registrars, who with the assistance of local 
honorary workers began to organize co-opera- 
tive societies which startetl working with 
loans given freely for the purpose to them by 
Government. The seed thus sown has grown 
to-day in the course of 30 years into a fine tree 
with twigs and branches, spread out In many 
directions. In spite of several weaknesses in 
the co-operative movement in India to-day, it 
is beyond dispute that tho movement has been 
a powerful instrument towards the awakening 
of tho country-side and has led t(> a steady 
improvement in various directions of tho life 
of tho Indian cultivator. Moreover, tho use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-holp, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularifciog 
are great items in tho training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies havfe been great 
schools for political and civic wlucation. Hltico 
the launching of the movement In 1904, there 
have been amendments of the oo-operative law 
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and cominittops ami commissions of enquiry 
to remedy defects and to sui»qest further lines 
of action. These we shall note later on. 

Growth of Co-operation. — In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
ffrew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are about 9-1,000 agricultural 
societies and over 10,000 non-agricultural ones. 
Table II shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with over 20,000 
societies stands first in the number of societies 
(88) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 47. 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 127 and 111 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces hut also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more Instructive are 
the figures in Table IV. The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1932 at 43 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it Is clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
bive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it. Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies (28.8) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 25.9, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter. This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 72 . 8 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 43.6. Membership is a much better 
teat in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress lu Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies are predominantly 


credit organisations or rtathcr small hankie 
institutions and the part that they play can I 
better appreciated from their working capiti 
than from merely the numbers of members. I 
this direction also we must note the marvelloii 
progress so far achieved by the movemeni 
Prom about E.s. 68 lakhs, which was the averag 
up to 1910, the working capital has advance 
very rapidly and stands to-day at about 9 
crores. It is pleasing to note from Table 
that this large sura has been derived mostl 
from non-Government sources. The shar 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits froii 
members together contribute about Es. 31 crore 
and this is really owned capital or the members 
own money. The provincial or central bank 
contribute almost an equal sum and so do thi 
non-members or the outside public. This latte 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growtl 
of public confidence in co-operative institution 
and speaks well in general of the managemem 
of the societies and the very useful purposi 
they serve in the baiiking organisation of thi 
country. The distribution of the workinj 
capital by provinces and States (Table VI) gives 
us a further insight into the progress mad( 
in this direction by the co-operative movemen! 
in different parts of India. The Punjab leads 
in this respect also with 125 annas per head oi 
population while Bombay comes next with 105 
Madras and Bengal fall behind with 58 and 52 
respectively. Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Merwara comes out first with 127 annas pei 
head of population while Coorg follows with 91, 
Of the Indian States, Indore takes the first 
place with 71 and Bhopal follows closely with 57, 
Bombay stands an easy first in the matter oi 
deposits from members which amount to about 
three crores out of a total working capital oi 
about 14 crores and this is one of the best tests 
of the success of a co-operative society. It u 
obvious from a glance at the figures in the tables 
that there has been very rapid progress in th( 
number of societies, in their membership and 
in the working capital of these societies. Th( 
Punjab, generally spealdng, leads in manj 
respects with Bombay coming close behind 
The smaller areas and the Indian States havt 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later 
The agricultural societies predominate in al 
the provinces and States while non-agricultural 
that is, urban societies show a much slowei 
development. While there is much room foi 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of th( 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must b( 
admitted, however, that merely the flgurei 
of the number, membership and working capita 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. Bu 
before we proceed further, we must now explaii 
the chief component parts of the structure, as i 
has now been built up, of the co-operatiV( 
movement in the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement.- 

Apart from the comparatively few co-operativ 
societies at present working in India for non 
credit purposes, it must be ■ recognised tha 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operativi 
society largely means a small bank or a credi 
institution for providing financial accommoda 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greate 
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proportion is rural. The rural credit society 
has, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society; 
but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
instead of comprising more or leas all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
either from members or locally. The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
society thus becomes a vital question indeed. 
Central hanks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head -quarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies. Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking Institutions. The financial 
structure of the oo-operative movenient is thus 

turai “Credit Society, (m) *the Central financing 
agencies, and {Hi) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Bank’s 
Association, 

Agricultural Credit Societies .—The 

luceess of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability Is therefore limited ; but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it. 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was Imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission Into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either i 


>swim or sink together. To soonre; siicposs, 
'therefore, the proper selection of momherH is 
of the utmo.«t importance ; and it has Insui 
imfortnnate that in India this lias not been in 

ractice a.s well kept in view as it should have 

een, in the eager desire to promote tlie forma- 
tion of more and yet more societies . 

Credit is a blessing only if turned to productive 
account ; if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it is a curse. It would eiirhdr the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer. 
It is capable of fruitful employment by tli(> 
intelligent but it leads the illilurate and the 
ignorant towards iierdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purjjoses, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals, Ho thus requlre.s 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly maki's profits 
from his industry and a consumi'r who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a i>erpetual l)oiTowcr ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow' 
take care of itself. He is Iwsides Ignorant and 
illiterate and thougli suillciently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods. Under such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scsrutitilse 
the loan applications and examine the jmrpose 
for which loans have been asked and to sim 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is In this 
respect that there is considerable acoijo for 
Improvement, 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital, 
deposits or loans from non-moinlHirs, ioan^ 
from the central or provincial banka, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. Entrance 
fees are collected chiefly to meet preliminary 
expenses of organisation and purchase of account 
books and forms. The levy is generally very 
small. In some localities members contribute 
a small share capital and in some they do not. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and to 
a very great extent in Madras and Burma 
societies based on the share capital system are 
the rule, while In other provinces the shire 
and the non-share societies flourish side by side. 
The share capital of these co-operative soolcstles 
is not regarded as a dividend-earning invest- 
ment but is primarily looked upon as a contri- 
bution to the common capital. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is however 
small compared with the flnanohil roquireraants 
of the members. The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society la able to 
secure on terms offered by ft is an Index of the 
measure of the public confidence It haa Inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position. The ideal placed before these societies 
is the development of members’ deposits to fclto 
extent of making the society financially self- 
sufficient, These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
laving habit among them, w4 
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eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
whoTo made to oneoiiragG them, hut the response 
lias been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about i of the total working 
capital, llegarding the encouragement of 
deposits from non-members however in the 
agricultural credit societies, the Indian Central 
■Ranking Enquiry Committee sounded a note of 
caution. Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management, has made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation. The 
general practice in regard to the use of the 
reserve fund in the business of the societies is 
that it is used as ordinary working capital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural credit 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to more than thirty- 
flvb orores of rupees. Their financial position 
as on the 30tli of June 1932 stood thus : — 

In thousands 
of rupees. 


Share capital . . . . 4,38,98 

Beservo Fund 7,20,08 

Deposits . . 3,22,81 

Loans . . 20,03,35 

Total Working Capital 35,09,26 


The figures show that those tiny agricultural! 
societies in India work with about Bs. 15 crores'i 
of their own capital (including members’ deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Us. 20 orores. The owned 
capital was thus about 46 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

So far as the period for which loans are 
advanced is concerned, they are classified as 
short, intermediate and long. Short-term and 
intermediate credits are intended to meet 
current outgoings and to facilitate production. 
The current outgoings and expenses of produc- 
tion include the buying of cattle and agricultural 
implements; purchase of manure and seeds; 
cxiKmses of transplantation in the case of wet 
cultivation and weeding and hoeing of dry crops 
and of reaping, gathering and threshing; main- 
tenance of the farmer, his family and livestock 
and payment of revenue and rent ; and outlay 
on various items of improvements effected in the 
ordinary course of husbandry such as levelling, 
deep ploughing irrigation, clearance, drainage, 
fencing, and installation of pumping plant. 
Long-term credit is meant for obtaining fixed 
capital to bo invested permanently or for long 
periods, for the purchase of land, acquisition 
of costly equipments, consolidation and improve- 
ment of holdings and repayment of past debtf 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
are practically unanimous in stating that agricul- 
tural credit societies cannot safely advance 
loans to their members for more than three 
years (that is to say, short and intermediate 
loans) and that the proper agency to advance 
long-tei’pa loaqp is tl)o Co-oj)erfl,t|ve J/QrUd Mlort- 


gage Bank. These considerations are not now 
properly appreciated, hut the necessity for their 
application is being more and more recognised. 

Central Financing Agencies. — The forma- 
tion of banks In urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having l>e6n found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces. The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societies but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them. On the 30th June 1932 the number of 
central banks was 595. 

Central banks can be classified into three 
types as follows (1) banks of which the mem- 
bership is confined to individuals, (2) hanks of 
which the membership is confined to societies, 
(3) banks which include both individuals and 
societies among their members. The first class 
includes any bank in which the shareholders 
consist entirely of individuals or in which societies 
are admitted as shareholders on exactly the same 
footing as individuals without any special provi- 
sion for securing their representation on the 
board of management or for reserving a definite 
portion of the share capital for them and where 
there is no restriction on the distribution of 
profits to shareholders ; such banks have now 
practically disappeared. The second class 
consists of a purely co-operative type of bank 
where membership is confined only to societies 
and the general policy and management are 
wholly controlled by them. This type in theory 
is the most suitable agency to finance co-opera- 
tive societies, and represents the ideal to which 
the financial structure of co-operation must 
aspire. The management of such a Banking 
Union is usually rural and local and its opera- 
tions are generally confined to a small area, 
enabling the affiliated societies to take a direct 
part in its administration and control, and 
enabling the union in its turn to be in constant 
touch with its societies. The successful working 
of a banking union requires competent men 
with local influence and knowledge as members 
of primary societies and a compact and co- 
operatively weU developed area. Such, unions 
therefore are not attempted in most places in 
the country. In a mixed type of co-operative 
hank, the member societies are assigned a 
certain proportion of the shares and given suita- 
ble representaton on the board, and the services 
of individual sympathisers are also secured 
for the movement by admitting them as 
shareholders.; and this is the type of central haul 
which predominates in the country as a whole 
Boughly speaking, if a straight line is drawr 
across the map of the country from Calcutta tc 
Karachi, unions of the pure federal type ar( 
numerous to the north of this line while centra 
banks of the mixed type predominate in th< 
Sgpth, ■ ■ 
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There are four main sources from which a 
eentral bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1931-32 at Es. 30*6 croros : (a) Share 
capital, (ft) Eeserve, (c) Deposits, (d) loans. 

The total paid np share capital of central 
hanks in British India and Indian States in 
1931-32 was a little under Bs. 3 crores. Ho 
Individual shareholder is generally permitted 
to hold shares of more than Bs. 1,000 while an 
affiliated society is required to subscribe to the 
shares of a central bank in proportion to its 
borrowings. In Bombay, Burma, Delhi, Coorg, 
Gwalior and Indore, the shares of central banks 
are fully paid up while in other provinces and 
Indian States the shares are not fully paid up 
but carry a reserve liability. The liability 
attaching to shares is ordinarily limited to their 
face value but in a few provinces the liability 
fixed is generally four to ten times the face value 
of each share. In addition to the statutory 
reserve, almost all central banks have special 
reserves created for special purposes or objects, 
such as bad debts, building, and dividend 
equalisation. The total amount of reserve 
funds and other reserves of central hanks in 
British India and the Indian States in 1931-32 
was a little over Bs. 2i crores. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1931-32 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Bs. 18' 5 crores, and from primary 
societies to Bs. 2' 7 crores. Deposits in central 
banks axe mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available, 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. The receipts and payments of deposits 
are generally spread over the year except in 
Bihar and Orissa where, due to the one-date- 
deposit-system, deposits whenever received 
are repayable on the Slat May every year. In 
addition to funds obtained by deposits, central 
banks raise loans either from outside banks, 
from other central banks, from the local provin- 
cial bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1931-82 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Es. 3' 7 crores and from Government Bs. 62 
lakhs. Excepting in Burma central banks In 
other provinces of British India do not directly 
borrow loans from Government; the central 
banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore, do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 


I item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks arc generally con lined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial^ Bank. T’his 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also m^w 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibit.ed 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another. This rule is liowevcr not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess .sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue ertdit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies wlikdi 
granted advances to individual share hokUtrs. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advancu'd by ('.eiitral 
banks to individual members during tlu; year 
1931-32 was Es. 95 lakhs chiefly in the Punjab, 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, luwover, is 
gradually being abandoned as the chkd function 
of a central bank is to tinaneo societies and to 
serve as their balancing centre. Tins iiotnl 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1931-32 amounted to about 
Es. 8 croros. 

The ultimate security for all advances of a 
central bank to an agricultural society is the 
property of its members, but the basic, scuuirity 
is personal and depends on mutual knowledge 
and joint responsibility of the meunbtirs. 'I'ho 
difficulty in accurately gauging the <I(^gre() to 
which a society as a whole has d«ivoloi)ed the 
sense of mutual obligation among its members 
in assessing its credit, has forced a (jentral l>ank 
to place more reliance on the tangilile assets 
of its members. A statement of each society 
prepared by, or und<ir the direct supervision 
of the field staff of each central bank or Govern- 
ment, showing the estimated value of the im- 
moveable and moveable property owned by each 
member, and showing the total value of the 
assets of the society, is taken as the basis and 
the extent to which a society is permitted to 
borrow which is usually limited to ono-third of 
this. In some provinces, a system of normal 
credits is introduced which replaces lH>th cash 
credits and fixed loans. Before the normal 
maximum credit of a society is assessed, a state- 
ment of the normal credits of its members is 
prepared, containing information regarding the 
assets of the members and also their requlro- 
ments, the purpose of their requirements and the 
estimate of their earning and saving capacity. 
After chocking, on the basis of this statemont, 
a central bank sanctions a maximum credit to 
each society for the year, withdrawable at short 
notice. These credit statements, like the assets 
statements of societies, are revised every year 
and the period of loans granted under these 
statements does not generally exceed three 
years. 
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In some of the provinces, central Tbanks granl 
both long and shortterm loans to societies, whil( 
in others loans to societies are generaUy fo 
• short periods. The average period of loans ti 
societies varies from one to five years in differeni 
parts of the country. The period of a loaj 
generally depends on the purpose for which thi 
loan is required. Loans granted for ctirreuL 
agricultural purposes are repayable either in 
one or two, years, whereas loans required fo 
improvements in lands and debt redemptioi 
are repayable in five to ten years. But it is 
not now considered advisable for central banks, 
relying mainly on deposits for their resources, 
to make long term advances, and some of thi 
provinces have definitely adopted the polic, 
of advancing short term loans to societies an! 
that too for current agricultural purposes only 

After meeting management expenses thi. 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders 
The combined net profits of the 595 centra 
banks of the country during the year 1931-3S 
amounted to Es. 52 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Es. 31 crores ; the rate of dividenc 
paid varied from 6 to 10 per cent, in differeni 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent, per annum. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks.— In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such. The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there are nine such institutions in all out of 
which, seven are in British India and two in the 
Indian States. The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provincialization of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex hanks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
• of co-operative societies and central banks. 
The apex hanks in the Punjab and Bengal 
howfever do not permit individuals to hold shares 
in them, and have as their shareholders co- 
operative societies only, both primary and 
central. By a special provision, however, on 
the directorate, the Punjab bank takes the 
Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies, and Bengal 
takes three individuals as men of position in the 
province, as against 15 representatives of co- 
operative institutions. In the Central Pro- 
vinces and Bcrar, the general body of the bank 
consists of representatives of central banks as 
well as individual shareholders and the direc- 
torate is composed of 34 representatives of co- 
oijorativc institutions and 5 individuals including 
the Governor of the 0. P and Bcrar Co-operative 
federation as an ex-officio director. In Bombay, 
Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Hyderabad and 
Mysore, individuals representatives of central 
banks and of the co-operative societies compose 
the general body but the composition of the 
directorate varies. In Madras the representa- 


tives of the primary societies do not find a place 
while in Hyderabad and Mysore those of centra] 
banks are not included. In Bombay out of 
14 directors, 7 represent individuals including 
by convention the head of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. In Madras the number 
of directors representing individuals is 5 as 
against 31 representatives of co-operative 
institutions; in Bihar and Orissa 6 including 
the Eegistrar as against 14; in Hyderabad, 
13 including the Eegistrar as against 8; and in 
Mysore, 5 as against 8. It is clear that on 
the directorate of the apex banks co-operative 
institutions are well represented indeed. 

The aim and purpose of the apex banks 
as already stated, is to co-ordinate the working 
of the banks on a provincial basis and to act 
as the balancing centre of the various central 
banks in the province. In order that the 
co-operative movement may function efBciently 
and profitably, it has been found necessary that 
the connection that has to be established be- 
tween it and the money market should be brought 
about through the apex institution; and the 
central banks have accordingly to deal with 
outside agencies only through the apex bank. 
Though this principle is accepted, there is a great 
deal of divergence in practice. In Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab, central banks have 
been permitted to deal directly with the Imperial 
Bank of India, while in Bombay central banks 
have dealings only with the provincial bank. 
Interlending among central banks is prevented 
in order that there may not be intermingling 
of the liabilities of the central banks. It has 
also been thought necessary to restrict the 
dealings of apex banks with the primary societies 
and permit them only th ough central banks. 
In certain provinces, tbe apex banks do not 
deal with the primary societies at all, wMle in 
certain others they still continue to finance 
primary societies in areas where central banks 
have not come into existence. This seems to 
be the case in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma 
and Mysore. The provincial bank in Bombay 
has thirty branches covering the few districts 
that have no local banks or parts of districts not 
taken over by local banks for some reason or 
Dther. The bank has an inspecting staff of 
its own, in addition to the office staff at branches. 
With the work of branches, however, are associat- 
ed local advisory committees, composed of 
elected representatives of the affiliated societies, 
and certain powers, including the authority 
to sanction loans, are delegated to the 
committees. 


All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public, 
[t is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
ules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
•esonrees. The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
vhich they can lend out these borrowed funds 
0 their clients, and in every province the apex 
tank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
leyond which no loans are, in general. 
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sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
Sollowing flgiiTes will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1931-S2;— 

Provincial Banhs^ 1931-32. 

In thousands 


Wothing Capital — of rupees. 

Share Capital 66,99 

Beserve and other funds . . . . 47,94 

Deposits and loans — 

from individuals .. .. 4,81,97 

from Provincial and Central 

banka 3,24,30 

from societies . . . . . . 49,22 

from Government . . . . 18,60 


Total . . 9,89,02 
Loans made during the year to — 

Individuals 3,28,11 

Banks and societies . . . . 2,62,94 


Total . . 5,91,05 

Loans due by — 

Individuals 6,02 

Banks and societies . , . . 4,80,19 


Total . . 4,86,21 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in enrrent account 
with the latter. The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting htindis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants. The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
of Bs. 9*8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised as a trustee security. The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2 .18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
- issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide over 
the period of shortage. The AU-India Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks' Association enables 
the member banks to ascertain which of them 
are surplusing in the period and by corres- 
pondence to arrange for inter-provincial borrow- 
ings. 

In all provinces the apex banks have connected 
tliemselves with the imperial Bank of India 
and have secured cash credit accommodation 
on furnishing security. In the earlier stage the 
Imperial Bank was pleased to permit the accom- 
modation on the deposit of co-operative paper 
duly endorsed in their favour; but of late a 
change has come over in some provinces in the 
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method of business, and the accommodation 
given to the various apex banks on the strength 
of co-operative paper has either been withdrawn 
fully or is to be withdrawn by stages. As 
regards the Punjab, the arrangement whereby 
the apex bank can borrow against co-oi>erative 
paper is still in force, and has not been altered 
n any way. The security upon which the 
accommodation allowed is the Government of 
India Promissory Note. Owing to the eurtall- 
ment of accommodation on the strength of 
co-operative paper, the case with which the 
)'vincial banks were raising credit to meet 
5 seasonal demands of the afiiliatod central 
banks is no longer there. What repercussions 
this will make on the movement ha.s yet to be 
seen as the curtailment has taken eifcfit only 
recently. The apex banks, like all co-operative 
societies, enjoy the facilities of free transfer of 
funds from one place to another by means of 
remittance transfer receipts. I’liSs concession 
is granted for transfer for genuine c(t-operatlve 
purposes, but it has recently been ruled by the 
Government of India that If any remittance 
represents a transaction on which exchange has 
been earned, the facility of free transfer of funds 
will not be made available. Co-operative banks, 
however, claim the continuance of the eoueession 
on the ground that they arc romlcring a public 
service by cheapening the cost of transft'r of 
funds from the metrbpolies to a petty trade 
centre or vice versa, places where no other organiz- 
ed banking agencies are available. It is only 
if some concessional treatment is slwjwn iiy 
Government — there being no other arrangement 
for transfer of funds — that they will be aide to 
extend their operations in centr(?s of agricultural 
trade, develop banking facilities in rural areas, 
and spread the knowledge and use of cheques 
and other instruments of credit among tlie rural 
population. 


Audit and SupervIsion.—TIie proper work- 
ing of co-operative societies requires an efficient 
system of audit and supervision. Tho audit Is 
a statutory function of the Begistrar and his 
responsibility to the public is thus a serious one. 
The general purposes of an audit such as ascer- 
taining whether the accounts of the society 
are properly kept and preparation of a correct 
statement of the society’s financial poKitlon, are 
common to the audit of joint-stock and co- 
operative concerns. But the Co-oporativo Act 
requires the auditor of a co-operative society 
to examine the overdue debts, if any, and to 
value the assets and liabilities of the society, 
and by implication, this statutory direction 
imposes on the auditor the obligation to find out 
whether the affairs of the society are conducted 
in accordance with co-operativ© principles, and 
the audit extends somewhat beyond tins bare 
requirements of the Act and embraces an enquiry 
into all the circumstances wMch determine the 
general position of a society. It is, for instance, 
the duty of the auditor to notice any Instances 
in which the Act, or bye-laws have boon Infringed 
to verify the cash balance and certify the correct- 
ness of the accounts; to ascertain tlmt loans 
axe made fairly, for proper periods an<i objects, 
and on adequate security ; to examine repay- 
ments in order to check book-aslJu»tmentg or 
Improper extensions ; and generally to sec that 
the society is working on sound lines and tihat 
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the Committee, the office bearers and the ordi- j 
nary members understand their duties and I 
responsibilities. 

The general position regarding audit, however, 
is unsatisfactory on the whole. The Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Comxaittee remark 
that audit in most places is defective and does 
not conform to the statutory requirements as 
explained and amplified by the Maclagan 
Committee. 

q’hough, in every province, the audit agency 
ultimately derives its power from the Begistrar, 
it is being done in different provinces by different 
agencies. In the Punjab, audit is carried on 
by a staff of inspectors of the Provincial Co- 
operative Union, each inspector being given a 
number of societies. In Bihar and Orissa, the 
Co-operative federation’s staff does the audit 
and the Registrar controls the staff and arranges 
for the test audit of a percentage of societies by 
his officers. In other provinces, the agricul- 
tural credit societies are audited by the Regis- 
trar’s staff, which in many of them is said to be 
inadequate. In some localities the societies 
have formed audit unions for their audit. In 
most provinces some contribution towards the 
cost of the audit is levied from the societies 
audited by the departmental or the provincial 
federations staff, as in the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa. Recently an audit fee has been 
levied in Bombay so that it Is only in Madras 
that the audit of agricultural societies is prac- 
tically free. 

Audit, supervision and inspection are closely 
allied and not wholly separable in a simple 
organisation like the primary agricultural credit 
society. Broadly speaking, audit lays the 
emphasis on accounts, supervision on adminis- 
tration, and inspection on finance, though they 
overlap in some respects. In India, internal 
supervision of co-operative societies is organised 
differently in different provinces. In Madras 
and Bombay, the primary credit societies have 
boon federated, into small local supervising 
UNIONS on the governing bodies of which the 
societies arc represented. Attempts have also 
been made to federate these local unions into 
district councils or boards of supervision. There 
are two types of local unions— the guaranteeing 
union and the supervising union. Experience 
has shown that the -system of guaranteeing 
unions did not yield any useful results and it 
has therefore been abandoned in all the pro- 
vinces, except in Burma and Bihar and Orissa 
though even there their abandonment is only a 
question of time. Unions for supervision were 
first started on a large scale in Madras and now 
form an integral part of the co-operative structure 
there. The unions have a membership of 20 to 
30 societies each and their main duties relate to 
supervision, promotion of the interest of members 
seeing that the accounts are in order, assistance 
in the preparation of credit statements, stimnla- 
tion of land recoveries, promotion of co-operative 
education, and organisation of non-credit activi- 
ties. The brunt of the work falls on full time 
paid supervisors are working under the direction 
of the managing committees. The supervisors 
are recruited from persons specially trained for 
the work. Bombay has in the last few years 
abandoned the system of guaranteeing unions 
and has adopted the Madras system of the 
supervising unions. On the 30tn June 1932, 

13 


there were in all 1,090 unions of which 855 were 
in Burma. Most of the 113 in Bihar and Orissa 
are guaranteeing unions. The number of unions 
in Madras was 431 and in Bombay 118. The 
total number of societies affiliated to the unions 
in these last two provinces was 11,009 and 3,014 
respectively. The system of supervising unions, 
however, does not seem to be working well in 
Madras or in Bombay though no final opinion 
can yet be pronounced on their usefulness as 
agencies for supervision. In Madras district 
federations are disappearing and supervision 
is being taken up more and more by financing 
banks. The Bombay Reorganisation Commit- 
tee has recently pronounced a hostile verdict 
and has suggested the replacement of super- 
vising unions by departmental auditors who, it 
is contemplated, would be able to attend to 
supervision as well when each one of them is 
placed in charge of a smaller number of societies. 
This suggestion is, however, not likely to be 
accepted by the Government of Bombay who are 
considering the strengthening of the system of 
supervising Unions by insisting on better quali- 
fications for the supervisors and by creating 
District Boards of supervision to ensure the 
proper and efficient working of the Unions. 
The central banks have a body of inspectors and 
field workers who visit periodically the societies 
affiliated to them and these officers too in a sense 
assist in the supervision of societies. Thus, at 
present, there are 3 distinct agencies, the depart- 
mental auditor, the bank inspector and the 
supervisor — ^which are performing very similar 
and co-related functions. The Second All-India 
Co-operative Institutes* Conference held at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1931 considered this 
question fully and formulated a scheme in this 
connection which has been substantially appro- 
ved by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. The scheme suggested that district 
audit unions should be established, composed 
of representatives of societies — primary and 
central — and that these unions should be affilia- 
ted to or federated in the provincial institutes, 
federations or unions which should be made 
responsible for providing a satisfactory agency 
for audit and supervision. Inspection of societies 
was a responsibility and duty of the central 
financing agencies and should remain so. The 
audit staff to be appointed by the provincial 
and district unions should be recruited from 
well trained and competent men from amongst 
those who are licensed by the Registrar. The 
number of societies entrusted to such an auditor 
should not be more than 60 so as to permit 
efficient audit and supervision. The different 
provinces will, however, continue, it appears, 
their own systems, though the scheme suggested 
by the All-India Conference for a uniform system 
of audit for all provinces should really work well. 

Bor the audit of larger societies, like the 
central financing agencies and urban banks, 
the Registrar engages a staff of special auditors. 
A great deal of complaint has, however, recently 
been made in this connection on the ground that 
these societies in addition to the departmental 
audit have to provide for their own audit indepen- 
dently. These private auditors are persons -with 
recognised qualifications and charge less for the 
work done by them. U nder these circumstances, 
departmental audit means unnecessary duplica- 
tion of work and unnecessary waste of money. 
There is no reason why the departmental audit 
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should not he abolished and the bigger societies working capital of the agricultural societies 
allowed to appoint their own auditors from was Rs. 35,09,24,484 ; the loans due by 
amongst persons qualified and approved by the individuals were Es. 28,98,42,69(5. The 
Registrar* overdue loans were therefore 33 per ceut, 

of the working capital and 40 per cent, of the 
Overdues*— Among the most important tests total loans duo by individuals. The posh inn 
ef the success or otherwise of a co-operative is however rendered more serious when one 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness realises that the figures arc considcrahly obscured 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in by book entries and extensions of the date, of 
this respect that one has to recognise that in repayment and in some caso-s, by the farmers’ 
India, the societies have not attained any very borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society's 
great measure of success. On the 30th June dues and that the percentage, s represent merely 
1932, the overdue loans in agricultural societies an average for all-India, The following table 
amounted to Es. 11,63,33,585 as compared shows the position by different provinces on the 
with Es. 9,90,66,470 the year before; the 30th June 1932. 

Omdm Loans in Agrieultiiml Societies, 1931-32. 

(in lakhs of rupees.) 


Province. 

Working 

loans due 

Overdue 

Pcrceniugc of overdue 
loans to 


Capital. 

by Indivi- 
duals. 

loans by 
individuals. 

Working 

capital. 

Luuuk due. 

Madras 

5,93 

5,00 

2,77 

47 

55 

Bombay 

4,41 

3,89 

1,74 

39 

45 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

5,79 

4,36 

2,96 

51 

68 

2,36 

1,91 

82 

35 

44 

United Provinces . , 

1,02 

48 

56 

54 

115 

Punjab 

8,39 

7,14 

47 

0 

7 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

1,42 

1,14 

14 

10 

12 

Berar 

1,64 

1,36 

92 

5(5 

m 

Assam 

82 

25 

18 

5(5 

72 

Mysore 

63 

50 

10 

3(5 

38 

Baroda 

86 

33 

11 

31 

33 

Hyderabad 

87 

05 




Gwalior 

26 

47 

‘’46 

V,.54 

'*8.5 

Trash-mi r . , . , , , 

58 

45 

7 

12 

t 1(5 

Tiavancore 

35 

30 

1(5 

1 4(5 

63 

Others 

86 

75 

15 

1 17 

! 

Total .. 

35,09 

28,98 

11,63 

1 33 

40 


The position has since Juno 1932 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- 
operative .structure. The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
of the co-operative movement are chiefly to bo 
found, in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member, 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive thougli 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes, 


stated in the loan applications niitl abKcnce 
of a careful watch on the way tint loan Is spent 
by the members, which imiHt lie the where 
almost every member is a Iwrrowesr or a atir^y 
to other borrowers and whertJ tint societies are 
composed almost wholly of the newly swtfcion 
of the viUago, the well-to-do Htandlng aloof, ttic 
remissness in exerting pressure ami In taking 
action against the defaulter, even when lie is 
wilfully defaulting, add confddorably to the 
growth of this menace of excessivo ovorduos. 
The central financing agonclw are more con- 
cerned with the assets that In the last r(»«>rt 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds tlian they could use, are im>re emoj: 
even than the Registrar Ifimself lor organlBing 
now credit societies. 

One of the weaknesses of co-operative finance 
consists in its imslasticltyj dilatoriness and 
inadequacy. Tim introduction of tlie normal 
credit system in the sociotloa,—- a praotlca which 
is gaining currency in IJombay and Madras 
reduces the evil to some extent : but as it is, the 
cultivator is forced to resort to wie money-lender 
also for accommodation. The co-operative 
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societies have thus, it must he admitted, lost 
their co-operative character in a great measure 
and have hecome business bodies without, 
however, the efficiency that should characterise 
them. The recent Committee on Co-operation 
in Bihar and Orissa views “ with a considerable 
degree of dismay the general failure to make the 
ordinary agricultural credit society a self- 
governing and truly co-operative institution". 
The Bombay Reorganisation Committee states 
that “ in view of the figures quoted, it is evident 
that the movement has ceased to a great extent 
to be co-operative”. Whether such a verdict 
is quite justifiable or not, it is obvious that the 
situation is disquieting enough and very great 
caution in registering new credit societies' and 
the correlating of loans to the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers as emphasised by the Bihar 
and Orissa Committee seem to be the urgent 
needs of the day. 

Land Mortgage Banks. — The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societie.? are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
revent any further increase in their debts and 
ave the way for the paying off of the old ones. 
It does not seem to tiave been adequately realised 
tliat the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtednes.s does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on maldng agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
thresliing floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retafll 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar; 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 


However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 

There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German landschaften. The commercial type 
is represented by the Credit Fonder of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third type~the quasi co-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the member ship a few non- borrowing 
individuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management. 

At present there arc 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has three land mortgage societies, which hav^!* 
only recently started their operations- Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in special cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, howe vo r, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive 
development of agriculture, since as pointed out 
above, unless agriculture becomes a paying 
industry, the redemption is impracticable and 
illusory. The bulk of the funds of these banks 
will have to be raised by debentures and for this 
purposes, there will have to be in the provinces 
central land mortgage banks as in IMiadras. The 
provincial co-operative banks cannot function 
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as such except as a temporary measure, as in statute, the provincial hank with the _ central 
Bombay and the Punjab. Government wM have banks and banldng unions representing the 
also to render assistance to these institutions financial side and as such concerned more with 
for the success of the debenture issue, and its the financing of the movement and the institutes, 
guaranteeing the interest as in the Punjab unions, federations or organisation societies 
ought to meet all reasonable needs, though in representing the propagandist side and as such 
special cases there ■would not he much harm in concerned more with educating ])opular opinion 
the Government purchasing debentures of a and representing non-official views to the author!* 
certain value. While mutual knowledge of and ties, A few years back, the All-India Go- 
control over one another among members is the operative Institutes’ Association was established, 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited with a view to co-ordinate the activities 
liability credit society, the insistence in the of the provincial institutes, to formulate 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited non-offleial co-operative opinion on important 
liability is on the capacity and business habits co-operative problems from time to time and 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound) to oncourago the growth of co-operative 
valuation of security, careful investigation of 1 literature. . , x, ^ ^ 

titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit* It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient handicaps to the successful working of co-opera- 
management of affairs. tive societies was the ignorance of the members 

Propaganda, Education and Training.— and the absence of trained men as olliee-bearors 
In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on of societies. Illiteracy of tlio rural population, 
the Begistrar to carry on propaganda and however, has been found too big a prolilem for 
organize co-operative societies. Bor this purpose these institutesandthey have, therefore, attempt- 
the assistance of non-official honorary workers ed only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
was imperative and in the various provinces and co-operative principles to the members of 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- societies and to train up the oflicc-lM'arers in 
tence, who as honorary organisers of the district various ways. Education has thus fl(!V(ilopcd 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials into an important function of these Institute's, 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
societies as a result thereof and looking after education board which maintains co-op<'rative 
the societies so started in some measure. With schools at different centres and condmits pcrlodi- 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, cally training classes suitable for different typos 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- of workers and employees of co-oporatlve 
gation of the movement it was desirable to societies. In order to do its work thoroughly 
carry on work by the non-officials in a more it has started branches in the tUHtrlcts aucl 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- divisions which also start elementary training 
tive institutes were started in the various pro- classes for the members of the managing commlt- 
vinces. In some provinces, like Bombay, these tees at different centres and gtmeraliy assist in 
institutions are mixed institutions with a the spread of co-operatlvc education. In the 
membership of individual S3nnpathiser8 and 1 Punjab, however, co-operative education lias 
workers and of co-operative societies. In 1 been organised by the Co-op^^rativo I>(^partmont, 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, though the Punjab Co-operative IT niori renders 
individuals were not admitted as members and active assistance, therein. In .Bihar and Orissa 
the institutions became pro'vinoial unions of a permanent Co-operative Training Institute? 
co-operative societies. In some provinces, like has been established at ,Sabour in the Bhagalpur 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of Division which is controlled by a govi'rnlng body 
co-operative societies, while in others, like Bengal which includes the Begistrar, and a few repre- 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative sentatives of the Co-operative E(?d(‘ratIon, 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact Madras has organised 6 training institutes, which 
®form assumed by these provincial institutions, have been registered as co-operative soideties. 
their functions were more or less the same in The Provincial Union then*, however, does 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the organise training classes for employees of central 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion banks, urban societies and unions. In the 
on the various problems that confronted the .United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
movement from time to time. They derive Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
their funds hy subscriptions from their members I and education have not yet been properly made, 
and from Government grants and the work that though there also it is the I>cpartm(*nt assisted 
they have hitherto been able to do has doubtless , by the provincial union which organlscss the 
earned for them a position of considerable training classes. The need for proptir co-opora- 
importanee, in the co-operative movement, tive training and education has been felt in an 
They^ have been the powerful Instruments of 1 increasing degree in recent years and the Ckmtral 
bringing together the non-official element in Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
the movement which though essentially a, very strongly the establishment of provincial 
popular movement, had to be started under the co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
auspices of the State, and their conferences and tive College for the higher training of more 
council meetings have become more or iess like important officials in the Department, banks or 
P^^tocial co-operative parliaments where, societies. No action apparently has been taken 
offioialsandnon-offioialsmeettogether, exchange till now on these recommendations, but there 
views on important questions and formulate ' is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
policies. They have come to be regarded in an at improvement of the co-operative sooletlos 
ever increasing measure as the third arm of the In the country mus't include a proper organisation 
movement, the Begistrar and his staff repre- of co-operative education not only for the offioe- 
sentmg the administrative side performing more bearers of societies or the managers and Insriec- 
or less the functions assigned to themr nderthe tors of central and provincial banks but also 
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for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis- Non-Credit Agricultural Co-operation.—' 
rars of the co-operative departments. Eor some years past increasing attention has 

been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
Tn some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar the benetlt of the rural population. Credit is 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- 
has been actively associated in discharging the sation through co-operation touches but the 
EegLstrar’s statutory function of the audit of fringe of the problem ; and different provinces 
societies and the Second AU-Indla Co-operative have been experimenting upon the application 
Institutes’ Conference held at Hyderabad of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
(Deccan) in 1931 also e.xprcssod an opinion that non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
the llegistrar’s statutory obligation in this consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
matter could be discharged by a system of fencing, cattle insurance, dairying and supply 
licensing and that audit should be a function of agricultural requisites and above all the 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations, marketing of agricultural produce have been 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
the provincial unions be accepted, it wiU natu- and societies for these purposes have been 
rally follow that they will also have to assume established here and there and have been working 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- with varying success. In a land of ignorant and 
operative societies. The departmental audit illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
or inspection by the central banks cannot to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, hut the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
which to he effective must be from within and co-operation have induced the authorities to 
the provincial federation or union is obviously avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
supervision. The combination of the functions have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
All-India Conference and endorsed by the Central needS, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean separately. The sowcar was to him the one 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- person to whom he could always look forward 
ment while de-officialising it considerably and whether for the supply of agricultural requisites 
giving it tho popular touch it lacks. It must, and domestic requirements or for the sale of his 
however, he remombored that the institutes produce or for credit. Now he is mads to 
and unions are not quite unofficial in this that resort to society A for credit, to society B for 
i u some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar marketing, to society 0 for the supply of manures 
and Orissa, tho Begistrar is the ex-officio presi- and seeds, to society D for the supply of tools 
dent or member and practically controls them, and implements, to society E for fencing, to 
At present, the situation as rgards co-operative society P for irrigation, to society G for consoli- 
societics is disquieting enough and there are dation of holdings to society B, for social reform 
two schools of thought on the wisest course to and better-living and — but why continue the 
pursue to bring about a radical improvement, sorry tale. A single society trying to meet all 
One school is in favour of tightening the official the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
control while the other seeks to strengthen the sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
institutes and make them more non-official force in the village which would tend to promote 
and officiont than ever before. Though all the ideal embodied in the famous phrase: Better 
agree on the goal of ultimate de-officialisation living, bettor fanning and better business, 
and though all agree that the present system However, co-operative opinion in India has not 
of part official and part non-official control of the yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
movement i.s not conducive to progress, opinions in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
confllct whether the remedy lies in offieialisation ments. The agricultural non-credit societioo 
or de-officialisation of the movement at the in India on the 30th June 1932 were 4,107 distri- 
presenttimo. butod as under: — 
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Province. 

Purchase and 
Purchase 
and sale. 

Production. 

Production 
and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total. 

Madras 

89 


21 

370 

480 

Bombay 

41 

i? 

72 

106 

236 

Bengal 

89 

933 

270 

42 

1,334 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

3 

3 

2 

5 

IS 

XJnited Provinces , . . 



42 

330 

872 

Ihinjab 

*'i9 

*158 

1,069 

85 

1,331 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

12 j 

5 

14 


31 

Berar 

31 

2 

9 


42 

Mysore 

48 

1 

17 

"55 

121 

Baroda 

15 

18 

86 

47 

116 

Othcu' areas 


3 

13 

15 

31 

I’otal 

3.47 

1,140 

1,S65 

1,056 

4,917 
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Of these the most important arc the marketing 
societies, particularly fox tire sale of cotton ip. 
Bomlbay, the irrigation and milk societies in 
Bengal and the consolidation of holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjab. 

Marketing Societies.— Marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing is always more effective than 
individual marketing, especially in India where 
the individual producer is illiterate and consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of the worldng of co-operative sale societies, 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their 
efficient working. It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that 
ultimate success must he sought for in India 
for credit alone could never bring comfort 
Where It has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members. 
The tremendous headway made in European 
countries like Denmark and in the United States 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co-operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success, it is true; but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in weighment, 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt pasmvent 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 
reduce is sold, information of daily price 
actuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of the 
adatya or worse still of his village sowcar. The 
Uujarat societies cover a smaller area than those 
of the Karnatak ; but the cohesion, loyalty and 
unity of purpose among their members makes 
them more co-operative. There the agricul- 
turists of three or four villages growing a similar 
strain of cotton combine themselves into a 
society, pool their cotton and sell it jointly by 
private treaty and not by auction as in the 
Karnatak. The cotton sale societies of Surat 
have recently combined in a federation which 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
already started by the members. A few societies 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, 
chillies, paddy, onions and arecanut. Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
port. Madras has a number of sale societies, 
but their transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much progress. 

Consolidation of Holdings.— The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son ftlone 


succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whohs, equivalent 
to his portion. The result is that sui'cesslve 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each field amongst lieirs leads to 
fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and anotlier part 
is lost in boundaries. Eragmontation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort; it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment ; it prevents him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation ; it discourages liim from 
carrying out intensive cultivation ; it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and cswcially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
fields. The economic loss due to this system 
can he easily imagined, and the only solution Is 
consolidation of holdings. This most difficult 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Punjab in the year 1920. The procedure 
adopted In establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call togeth<‘r all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to actuipt the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general incj(‘ting might 
approve a method of repartition, and tlien carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no slugh* individual might 
have any grievance. As the u'sult of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have lK‘en achieved 
and tho movement for consolidation In the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform. It is shmdily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become better eduemteui to tho 
advantages of the system, tho figures for tin* area 
consolidate-d are mounting up y(*ar ijy year. 
This work began in 1920-21 and in the lo years 
that have elapsed sineo then, atires 

have been consolidated by the end of July 1920, 
out of tho whole (iultlvabhi ansa of almut 80 
millions, at an average cost of Its. 2-6 ijer 
acre. 

Improvement of agrieulturei is gent*ral, where 
holdings have been brought together. JNfew 
ploughs and other implements are uwMi, new 
crops or new varieties of an old crop are sown, 
sand is removed from light soil, and planting 
of trees or sijorls Is earrled out. The generai 
effect of consolidation is to increase rents, and 
decrease causes of litigation and quarrels. 
Bents have risen, yields Imve inereased, new 
land has been brought under tho plough and dry 
land brought under irrigation. Now wells have 
been sunk, and old ones repaired. Aceess lias 
been obtained to the roadways, farming ha# 
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become more intensive, and fruit trees have been 
planted. The great disadvantage of consolida- 
tion through co-operation is that the pace is 
slow compared with the area to be consolidated. 
Therefore, compulsion will be necessary for a 
wide extension and its introduction is only a 
matter of time but it is better to await the 
growth and development of a strong public 
opinion in its favour rather than incur the risk 
of a premature resort to legislation which might 
bring the scheme into odium. 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is not rare to sec 10 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation, 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not loss than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not less 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem. When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to bo ultimately dropped. 

There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. 

Irrigation S ocieties* — Another very interest- 
ing and useful type of non-credit society is the 
Irrigation Society so predominant in Bengal. 
Prom a humble beginning of 3 societies in 1919, 
the irrigation movement to-day claims about 
1,000 societies in the western districts of Bengal 
with a membership of over 20,000, a paid up 
share capital of over Bs. 2 lakhs and a working 
capital of over Bs. 4 lakhs. These societies fall 
chiefly under two classes: those for new construc- 
tion and those for reconstruction and re-excava- 
tion. Irrigation is a necessity in the western 
districts of Bengal whore the country is mostly 
elevated, undulating and easily drained with no 
possibility of water logging and the distribution 
of rainfall is extremely variable. In the Sundar- 
bans, land is still below high water level and 
embankments are necessary to prevent the 
ingress of salt water. Considerable success has 
been attained in the Sundarbans tracts. The 
greatest progress so far has been made in the 
construction of small irrigation works in the 
districts of the Burdwan division. Embank- 
ments for flood protection and reservoirs to 
control flloods and ensure a constant supply of 
water for irrigation arc beyond the scope of 
co-operative effort while drainage schemes for 
the improvement of agricultural and sanitary 
conditions have so far not been taken up. The 
main features of irrigation societies are : (t) they 
are on a multiple liability basis ; (ii) the number 
of shares to be subscribed by members is fixed 
so as to meet full costs and is based also on the 
area of land which will be benefited ; (Hi) funds 
are further raised if necessary by deposits and 


loans to be paid off from the instalments on 
shares as they fall due; (iv) a levy of water-rate 
or of the capital cost of maintenance provides 
for the proper maintenance of completed schemes. 
Madras also has a number of such irrigation 
soci6l;icB« 

Milk Societies. — One of the notable contribu- 
tions of Bengal to the co-operative movement is 
the immense organization built up for the co- 
operative sale and supply of milk, consisting of, 
in the first place, the 108 rural societies which 
are the producing centres, and, in the second, 
the Calcutta Milk Union which is the distributing 
centre. The rural society which is the unit of 
the organization, generally covers a village, and 
its members are bona fide milk producers whose 
primary occupation is agriculture with milk 
production as their secondary occupation. The 
societies, which arc all of the limited liability 
type, arc affiliated to the Milk Union at Calcutta, 
which is a central society. It supervises, 
controls, and finances the individual societies, 
and arranges for the distribution and sale of their 
milk in Calcutta. Just as only milk producers 
are enlisted as members of milk societies, so 
only milk societies can he members of the 
Calcutta Milk Union. It is thus a pure type of 
Central Society, which does not include any 
individual shareholder. 

The milk obtained from the societies in a 
group is collected at a depot which is under the 
charge of a depot manager, whose duty it is to 
receive the milk in properly sterilized cans, 
measure it, note the general conditions and the 
lactometer point, and give a receipt to the carrier. 
The working of the depots is looked after by the 
depot supervisor. Above the supervisors there 
are the depot manager and the society managers. 
There is also the Veterinary Inspector who 
examines and treats the cattle belonging to the 
societies and looks after the milking arrange- 
ments and the sanitary condition of the cowsheds. 
Above them all is a Government ofiicer, placed 
on special duty in the Co-operative Department. 
He is the Superintendent of Milk Societies all 
over Bengal and the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Milk Union. The Union has devised very 
careful measures to ensure the purity of milk 
supplied to its customers. These measure 
include the installation of a pasteuring plan 
and a boiler. The Union has got a motor lorr 
and has introduced the cycle lorry system c 
delivery. The milk is also carried by hand carts 
and coolies for delivery to customers. The 
Union at present supplies milk to most of the 
big Calcutta hospitals, to fashionable restaurants 
and to a large number of individual customers, 
through a number of depots and distributing 
centres, located at convenient places all about 
the city. Besides the Calcutta Milk Union, 
five other unions have also been formed and two 
of these, at Darjeeling and Dacca, have already 
attained a fair measure of success. 

The milk co-operative societies are societies 
of producers, though the desire to make pure and 
cheap milk available to consumers may have 
been mainly responsible for their birth. When- 
ever they had a chance, they have justified their 
existence by ensuring a better price for produ- 
cers, while they have proved their utility to 
consumers by providing pure milk at a reasonable 
rate. Calcutta has set an example which 
Bombay, Madras and other large cities may 
well follow. Madras has already several milk 
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societies with a Union in. the City for distribu- 
tion, and the ■Bombay Municipality is seriously 
considering the co-operative solution of the 
milk problem of the city of Bombay. 

Hural Reconstruction. — One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound np with general, rural development and 
progress. So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements in more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
an other rural movements is possible. The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriorrlturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant ; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with hut half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the oditbational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 29 years have fallen far short 
of its objective. Bural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts ou a 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been 
done has been individual effort— the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare. At Lyalpur in the Punjab also 
schemes of rural reconstruction have grown out of 
uco-operative societies embarking upon the wider 
functions of cattle-breeding, improvement of 
cattle and agriculture, adult education, thrift, 
better living and arbitration of disputes. The 
Vishva-Bharati of Dr. llabindrauath Tagpre 
has a special department devoted to rural recon- 
struction which has started 6 co-operative rural 
reconstruction societies in the villages of the 
Birbhum District. Sir Daniel Hamilton has 
developed the deltaic lands of Snnderbans by 
establishing colonies there on modern lines. In 
the Madras Presidency the Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Union runs 8 rural reconstruction centres 
and the work at Alamaru has been eminently 
sticcessful. Mr. V. H. Mehta was responsible 
for the rural reconstruction scheme in Benares. 
At all the centres, co-operation has been enlisted 
in the service of rural reconstruction and societies 
have been started which take up various items 
in that work. The anti-malarial societies of 
Bengal are also attempts in the same direction, 
the effort being restricted to only one aspect of 
khe situation. 

In the Central Provinces and Bcrar the local 
Government carried on from November 1929 


a special campaign of rural uplitt in tlin Piparlya 
Circle in tho Hoshangahad Distrh-.t, concentrat- 
ing the efforts of all dopartments (joncorned 
with rural uplift in that area. An agricultural 
assistant, a veterinary assistant surgeon, and an 
assistant medical oilicer were j>Ia(;c'(l on special 
duty there, wdiilo tho Deputy Mducatiorial 
Inspector, Sohagpur taluka, and the oiude audit, or 
of Pipariya undertook c.xtra work and siJochil 
propaganda and the Dejjuty Coiniuissioncr and 
Sub-Divisional Oilicer toured and sup('rvi,sed the 
work, Tho campaign has yielded concrete 
results. Interesting cxperimentK in a. few 
selected villages are in ju-ogress in tlie iNimar 
and Betul districts and Government, wait, only 
for improvement in linam*.iul :uul political 
conditions to launch more ainhitious sfdiemes. 
In Bombay by the starting of Taluka l>(‘velop- 
ment Associations and the ereat.ion of tli(> .Divi- 
sional Boards of Agriculture and Co-operation 
some co-ordination has hei'U brought, about 
between the Dei)artmcut.s of Agriculture, and 
Co-operation. Tho Bombay Jleorgauisa- 
tion Committee propo.sed flu* creation of a 
Board of Bural Welfare with the Director of 
Agriculture ns chairman and Deputy Directors 
of Oo-opomtion, Agritniltiirc and ^'■('terina^y 
Science as members. Tlic Isite r part < tf 1 0 Bi! saw 
a considerable impetus impurtcci to tlu; cause of 
rural reconstruction in India. Jli.s [bvecllency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, («ori. 
centrat.cd on village uplift and carrh'd on an in- 
tensive propaganda in that beljalf widch has led 
to the formulation of a selieme wliereby |,Ut' 
work will be carried on earnest I by District 
Committees under the guidance of tho IHstrict 
Collectors, tlio work being co-ordinated by DIvi- 
.sloual ollIc<?r.s. The Punjab has appoirih'd Air. 
Brayne of GurgaoJi fame as Commissioner for 
Bural Beconstruction and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it. a.p])earK that all 
provincial (loverumeutiK are devoting cuuhklor- 
ablo thought to this very imiK>rt!>,nt work. 

Better Living Societies- — Tlai Punja!) has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir- 
ablo typo of co-oixurativo soe.ii'ty t o promoti« 
better living among its JumnlxTH. Tliere, iin> 
about 300 such societies iu tiiat i>rovin(U‘ and 
they have been doing quit.o import.ant work iu 
their own way. T'he sottittilcs do not wdlect 
any levy from tludr memberH, ex(u^pt tlut small 
enti'anoofoc and they lay down a progranuiiii of 
work and make ruUss for carrying it. out from 
year to year, violation of wiimU Is punishahk^ 
with flne under the by-laws, 'rjjougii tlicae 
societies in the flrafc instanc(j have for tlicir 
object tho curtaihuont of ruinous tuxpendiiure 
on marriages and other social occasions, timy 
have also helped in various otiusr matters ; so 
that apart from saving to tludr momlHtrs tliou- 
sands of rupees caeh year, they are. contributing 
to the general village uplift In wmio ineusurc. 
Some of these societies haves levelled and paved 
and swept the villagts lands, some iiavo promoted 
sanitation, sonus have Indue.cd the villagers 
to improve ventilation in tlielr houses, soiuo have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking wtill, 
some liavo arranged tliat ail manure siiould bo 
pitted, aomo have discourag<!d expenditure on 
jowollery, and some hav(‘ stoi)ped waste oit farms. 
Thus iu a variety of ways tlicsts Eoctetkss genoraUy 
have been groat facfaira in tho Improvement of 
conditions in tho life of tho village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such bettor living aooietfcs 
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will be started in large numbers in the various^ 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist. 

Educational Societies. — Though the pro- 
blem of illiteracy is a very large problem in- 
deed and though education Is one of the chief 
responsibilities of Government it is interesting 
to find that because of the great reaction which 
illiteracy has on the efficient working of co- 
operative societies, educational societies have 
been started in some of the provinces — notably 
the Punjab. In that province, there are two 
kinds of societies, one for adult education and 
the other for compulsory education of children. 
In the former the members pay a small entrance 
fee and a small monthly fee to make up the pay 
of the teacher, who is generally the school master 
of the primary school receiving a small extra 
pay for the additional work. Such of these 
schools as are well conducted are later on taken ' 
over by the District Boards. Various other' 
agencies in that province have also started I 
similar schools with the result that their number 
has gone up to about 2,000. The compulsory 
education schools for children are started by 
parents, fees axe collected as in the case of the i 
adult schools for engaging a teacher and there 
axe about 150 such schools imparting tuition ' 
up to the IV Standard. Though such educa- 1 
tional societies may not have clone all the good 
they aimed at doing, there is no doubt whatever I 
that they bear testimony to the realization of 
the marked correlation of education and co- 
operation, The United Provinces is gradually 
following the lead given by the Punjab and they 
also have started a number of schools. In 
Bihar and Orissa, the co-operative credit societies 
give considerable impetus to ;primary education ' 
amongst the members making it possible to open 1 
and run a number of path-shalas and schools ' 
by adequate contributions. In Bengal many 
societies spend on education and some of them 
maintain night schools, as a result of which in 
one district alone there are 38 such schools, 2 
upper primary schools and one Engli^ middle 
school. The Ganja cultivators’ societies spend 
large amounts out of their profits on education 
and help 3 high schools and 87 primary schools. 
Societies in Bombay also spend fairly largo 
amounts by making grants to schools and giving 
prizes and scholarships. 

Anti-malarial Societies. — Among other 
things, the need for improvement in village 
sanitation, an important constituent of “ better 
living” arrested the attention of co-operators 
particularly in Bengal, which pays a heavy toU, 
year after year, from that terrible scourge — 
malaria and kala-azar — and where, unlike many 
other provinces, the rural death rate is higher 
than the urban death rate. There is some talk 
at present of experimenting with plasmoquin 
to render mosquitoes immune from infection 
and thus prevent the spread of infections. 
Bengal has thus rendered a distinct service by 
organising successfully a campaign in rur^ 
areas for arresting or checking in some measure 


the ravages of malaria. The first co-operative 
anti-malarial society was the Panihaty Society 
registered in March 1918, and in July 1919, 
the Central Society was launched. The whole 
movement in this direction owes considerably 
to Dr. Gopalchandra Chatterjee. The Central 
Society aimed at organising a network of 
anti-malarial and public health societies, at 
carping on propaganda, at guiding the rural 
societies and acting as an expert advisory body. 
There are now about 600 rural societies, often 
in inaccessible places and the Central Society 
now acts as merely an organising body, leaving 
the function of supervision to local bodies, 
through whom Government give grants to them. 
The members of the rural societies pay a monthly 
subscription of from 4 annas to a rupee, and 
each of these maintain a medical man on the 
subsidy system, who attends to the families 
of members free of charge. They depend for 
funds on subscriptions, donations, and grants 
from members, benevolent individuals and 
Government. They do not pay their way and 
therein indeed lies their weakness. The actual 
anti-malarial work consists of jOHing up all 
stagnant pools and ditches within the village 
areas during the dry season and kexosining all 
stagnant accumulations of water, immediately 
after the rains. Many dispensaries and schools 
are being maintained, some on a share basis, 
others on a charity basis, and these societies 
have done the great service of bringing the 
services of qualified medical men within easy 
reach of inaccessible rural areas. 

Urban Credit Societies.— While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted 2 classes of societies, — crural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
there are in ail 10,753 non-agricultuxal societies 
with a membership of 11,81,989. Of these, 
6,262 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

The urban co-operative credit societies for 
consumers resolve themselves into three types, 
(i) The salary-earners’ society ; (w) the mill- 
hands’ society ; and (m) the communal society 
Tit salanj-edrmm' societies have been generally 
organised on the occupational basis, the members 
being employees in the same firm or Government 
office. The strength of such a society lies in 
the absence of communal jealousies and factions, 
in the higher level of culture and intelligence of 
the members and the spirit of discipline that 
prevails in a modern well-conducted office. A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society 
from the sympathy of the employer or head of 
the office, through whom recoveries of instal- 
ments of loan repayments could be arranged 
from the pay sheet and the danger of overdue s 
practically eliminated. The basis of the society 
is very good, and the working generally sound. 
Monthly subscriptions inculcate the habit of 
saving, so essential and useful to the salariat 
and the society can well act as a great and useful 
feeder for the co-operative investment trust, 
which is the logical development of the thrift- 
oum-credlt society such as this, in essence, is. 

The Mill-hands’ Society are more or less 
of a similar type, the differences lying, chiefly 
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in the illiteracy of the meiahers, in their sraallei 
transactiona and in the possibility, though 
experience hitherto has not converted that 
into actuality, of the whole organisation being 
wrecked to pieces when the millhanda go on a 
prolonged strike. 

The Communal Society as consumers 
organisations are not indeed quite sound ; where 
sentiment comes in from the door, eflftciency and 
safety fly away through the window ; the ability 
to save is not properly assessed; the nobler, 
but the unbusiness like, desire to help takes 
possession ; overdues mount high ; procrastina- 
tion in the matter of recoveries and references to 
the Registrar for arbitration create great trouble 
Despite this inherent weakness, however, several 
societies of a communal type have done remark- 
ably well and have been serving their communi- 
ties in more ways than one. 

An important class of the nrban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People’s 
Co-operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of any 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples’ bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ hanta 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
Madras there are 1,130 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has over 1,000 unlimited 
liability societies and only 92 with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
469 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines. The question of starting 
Peoples’ Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Rs. 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples’ bank In every taluka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there Is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 
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and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies. 
Peoples’ hanks arc a repository of peoples’ 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must bo pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 31st March 1932 
there were 9l urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful. The total membership was 
1,39,379, the worldng capital was Bs. 3,57,60,347 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs. 19,44,622. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay's example in this 
direction. 

In 1926 the urban banks of Gujarat formed 
themselves into a supervising union for the 
purpose of inspecting the accounts of its banks 
and helping them in the development of business. 
The Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee have recommended the formation 
of similar unions for the urban banks in other 
divisions of the Presidency which will be useful 
not only for supervision of the existing banks 
but also for the guidance of the newly formed 
banks. 

An important variant of the urban co-operative 
society is the Thrift Society. The system 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best advantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not cxcced'ng a 
certain fixed proportion, usually i of the deposits. 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters. 
There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift sooleties 
and Bombay has half a dozen. Recently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
edin Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started In July 1980 and for a few 
months worked as a provident Hf)oiety only, 
■'ssuing policies of Rs. 160 to Rs. 600 and that 
boo without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life Insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened its soop© and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, wWle under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, It is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members mucli better. It has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 10 lacss. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
smali policies, while the Madras society— the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of over Rs, 10 laos. 

Non-Credit Societies in Urban Areas*— 
The eonmnma* mmement in ibis country has 
had a very sorry record excmjting in the almost 
'olitary example of the Trlplieane Oo-operative 
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Stores of Madras. The reasons for this state 
of affairs have been discussed by the Registrars 
in their annual reports from time to time amd 
it seems that there is no immediate possibility 
of any very great efforts being made at pushing 
on this form of co-operative effort, which has 
found such signal success in England. The 
small capital of the societies when started, the 
want of experience and business ability of the 
workers, the inability of the honorary workers 
to perform eflaciently the complicated work of a 
store society, the absence of any common tie 
between the members, the narrow margin be- 
tween the Avhole sale rates and the retail rates. 
In Indian cities leaving little economic advantage 
in the store system, the pinning of their faiSi 
on absence of adulteration and correct weights 
and measures, the insistence on cash payments — 
all these have been responsible for the failure 
of the co-operative store movement in this 
country. The Triplicane Society of Madras 
forms a splendid exception and from humble 
beginnings in 1908 it has attained a position of 
considerable importance serving its members 
through numerous branches. The society 
celebrated its silver jubilee in 1930. 

Producers' Movement. — Producers' co- 
operation in India is yet in a rudimentary stage. 
Half-hearted attempts made to apply co-opera- 
tive methods in the case of the artisans and 
cottage workers have not been attended with 
success. People engaged in these industries 
may be divided into three classes : (i) those 
working on their own account and selling their 
finished articles themselves ; (ii) those working 
in their own home on behalf of some merchant 
or dealer, receiving wages on the piece-work 
system for the work done by them, and being 
provided with the raw materials from the mer- 
chants who give them the work ; and (Hi) those 
working in small karkhanas or factories under 
an employer, generally known as the karkhandar 
and receiving wages on the time-scale, somewhat 
on the lines of the workers employed in large 
scale industries. A large number of artisans 
are still carrying on their trade on their own 
account, and these are wholly in the hands of the 
money-lenders, who charge exorbitant rates 
of interest. The latter also supply raw materials 
and purchase the finished articles at prices dic- 
tated by themselves. These transactions leave 
little margin to the worker, who having a running 
debt with the merchants is obliged to deal with 
them without being able to resort to the compe- 
titive markets. 

What the artisan requires is thus (i) credit 
facilities, (it) facilities for the purchase of raw 
materials and implements, and (ifi) facilities for 
the sale of his product. The only thing that 
has been so far done is to organise credit societies 
for some of the artisans, hoping in a half-hearted 
way for societies for purchase and for sale to 
follow later on. The most important cottage 
industry being hand-loom weaving, attention 
was directed early to them and we have several 
societies of weavers. The societies for weavers 
in the Punjab affiliate themselves to the Co- 
operative Industrial Bank at Amritsar for 
finance. Besides this bank, there are six unions 
at different centres to which the societies within 
their areas are affiliated as shareholders. They 
raise their own funds too by shares and compul- 
sory deposits. The Co-operative Industrial 
Bank at Amritsar helps the weavers' societies 


in the purchase of raw materials. The business 
branch of the bank — ^the sales depot at Lahore — 
sends to the societies weekly quotations and 
keeps them in touch with the trend of the market. 
The indents from societies are received by the 
Bank which arranges for the pui’chase of the 
requirements from Amritsar itself — the most 
important commercial centre in the Punjab or 
from Ahmedabad and Bombay. The other 
six Unions also help in this work through the 
Lahore sale depot. Por the sale of the finished 
goods, however, the societies are left to held 
themselves ; the unions and bank help but little, 
though the depot renders some service by secur- 
ing orders, keeping goods on deposit and by 
advising societies to prepare cloth of the pattern 
most in demand in the market. 

Bombay, Madras and other provinces have 
also a number of weavers’ societies, but nowhere 
have they developed into producers’ societies 
or have met with any marked success. 

Cooperative Housing Societies. — An im- 
portant direction in which the co-operative 
movement has developed in urban areas on the 
non-credit side is the provision of suitable 
housing accommodation to the lower middle 
classes at a fair rent. The housing movement 
represents a protest against exploitation of 
tenants by landlords in large cities. It has 
achieved a considerable measure of success in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the Societies in 
1931-32 numbered 83 with a total work- 
ing capital of 89 lakhs. Of the 83 societies, 23 
are in the city of Bombay and its suburbs, 21 in 
Ahmedabad, 12 in Karachi and the rest in other 
parts of the province. Of the remaining pro- 
vinces, Madras has 130 societies with a total 
working capital of 40 lakhs, and the rest of the 
provhices have only one or two. Among the 
Indian States only Mysore has 12 societies. The 
societies outside the Bombay Presidency are 
mere lending societies and do not undertake the 
construction of buildings as those in Bombay 
do. 

The housing societies started so far are confined 
to the middle class men such as clerks, pleader^ 
traders and the like and are all on a commune 
basis. No housing societies have yet been 
started in this country for the working classes. 
There are two main systems of co-operative 
housing, the individual ownership and the 
co-ownership or tenant co-partnership systems. 

An important drawback of the ownership 
system is that the members of the society have 
an unrestricted right to transfer their property 
to any person, with the result that many houses 
built with the help of co-operative money, have 
passed into the hands of speculators. In order 
to remove this defect, Bombay has introduced 
a now scheme known as the tenant ownership 
system. In this system the society takes a 
large plot of land on lease or by purchase, and 
after laying out roads, if they do not exist 
already, divides the land into smaller plots and 
distributes them among the members, reserving 
some land for common purposes, for erecting 
a common hall and for a play-ground. The 

it of development is a charge on the members’ 

its, the price of which varies according to 
—ffr situation. The members hold the plots on 
a lease from the society on condition that in case 
of sale of their holding, before or after erecting a 
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building, they will give the first choice to the ' 
society or to a member recommended by it. 
Grovernment undertakes to advance loans to 
members of this type of society to the extent of 
twice the capital paid by each member, repayable 
■within 20 years, the maximum amount allowed 
to a member being Bs. 10,000. When all the 
houses are built, the society "would look after 
the common property, settle disputes between 
members and generally to the work of a munici- 
pality for the colony. 

In the tenant co-partnership system, the society 
takes up a large area of laud and constructs 
buildings thereon for the residence of its members 
and makes provision for their common amenities. 
Members reside in the buildings as the tenants of 
the society. They contribute capital to the 
extent of 1 /5 to of total cost, in proportion to 
the gross residential area provided. The remaining 
capital, in addition to that contributed by tbe 
members, is raised by ■way of a loan. The 
Government of Bombay advances loans to the 
housing societies of this type to the extent of 
three-fourths the paid up capital repayable in 
40 years by annual instalments with interest at 
5J- per cent. Grovernments of other provinces 
have recently commenced to advance long-term 
loans to housing societies at about 6 per cent. 
In this system the position of the society as well 
as of the membersis secured. The society holds 
a substantial stake of the members, and there is 
no chance of default. Though no member 
is the owner of any building or its part in which 
he resides, yet all the members are joint- 0 "vraers 
of all the buildings. It is a socialistic ideal in 
which the ownership rests in the community 
as a 'Whole and not in individuals. 

Revie'W. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
flsegistration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural onesin order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowears. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1916 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
Brom this time onwards the share of non-officials 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the snccess 
of the movement, deoffleializing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
subject and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 
ments. 


ani Co-opemiion, 

The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained thefunction of the R,(‘gisk'ai' 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various ■{)roviuccs, 
in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village tlixough their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. The p.art tlicse non-ollicial 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the iirimary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the moveiuont. — some- 
times even too rapid — fur ncaj-iy 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to Icshimi tin; Cfjlossal 
burden of the indebtedness of tho ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily conliiu'd iisull to 
short-term loans. It was in the Tunjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortijarjc Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1020. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was develojiiiig at a rarjid 
pace it was found that linaiicialiy the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were Insti- 
tuted in various provinces. The CcutralDrovineos 
thought it necessary to liavo such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in IDffli. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar impilrlos 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Jlurma. 
These Committees have carefully aualyscul the 
position in their respective provimicB and have, 
made recommendations for the conHolidatlnn 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organteation and the extension of the Tion-credli 
side of agricultural co-operation. Tluj j)owcrs 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1012 have bemn 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras and Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living, bettor business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1027 and 
the Madras Act in July 1032. In Bchar and 
Orissa, the draft of a new Act is under considera- 
tion and the bill will be very likely introduced 
in the council shortly. The progress of the 
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movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in, 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the j 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
co-operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1926, the It(yyal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part— -though an important one—of its extensive 
enquiry. Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian CeMral Banking JEnquiry Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed. But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
facilities have been examined, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C. P., TJ. P. and Madias and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to be met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a com- 
mittee which has published its report last year. 
The Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co-operators to discuss tbe problems 
that confronted the Movement in Bombay. 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way to help the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis. These Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
leadto atighteningup of supervision, an extension 
of land mortgage banking and efforts to meet 
the growth of overdue loans. 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an AU-India Oo-opexative 


Conference at Mew Delhi on the 29th January 
1934. This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but it 
also included some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the proyhices 
and a representative of each of the two AU-India 
Co-operative organisations — the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion. This Conference recommended the^ en- 
actment of an AU-India Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
in more provinces than one. It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-operative Board under the 
Imperial ^vemment with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
India. This last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, since after the provincialisation of 
Co-operation under the on Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imposition of control from the centre.^ And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong m the 
idea of a central organisation, which would bo 
a clearing house for authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts in particular areas and 
drawing attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made considera- 
ble progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those foUowed in the neighbouring Bntish 
Indian Provinces. 

Tbe landmarks in the history of the co-opera* 
tive movement in India are ; the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Maclagan Committed 
Report, 1915 ; the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; and Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1981. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution may be briefly 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 
credit; central credit organisations; apex co-opera- 
tive banks ; propaganda by non-officials ; non- 
credit agricultural co-operation; urban co- 
operative banking; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes; land mortgage banks; 
co-operative education ; rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement ; and organisation 
of supervision over primary societies. 
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Statistics of Co-operation. 

TABIiE 7. 

of Go-opemtiue Societies, 1031-32. 

In Thousandfi of Rupees 



Provincial 

Central 

Agricultural 

Societies, 

Noii-Aeri- 

cultural 

Societies. 


Banks. 

Banks. 

Credit. 

Non- 

Credit. 

Credit. 

Non- 

(h'Cdit 

Number 

10 

597 

83,164 

10,185 

5.262 

5,491 

Wording Capital : — 







Share Capital 

66,99 

2,91,77 

4,88,98 

4,67,84 

Loans and deposits hold from — 







Members 

4,81,97 

18.45,37 1 

1 ,70,91 

5,06,20 

Non-Members 

1,45,90 

3,85,37 

Societies 

49,22 

2,71,05 

21,41 

0,30 

Provincial or Central Banks . . 

3,24,30 

3,73,58 

19,81,93 

1,18,83 

Government 

18,60 

51,83 

24,03 

7 

4,26 

Reserve and other Puncis. . 

47,94 

2,28,42 

7,29,08 

1,47,98 

Total 

9,89,02 

30,62,02 

35,09,25 

17,08,87 

Loans made during the year to — 







Individuals . . 

3,28,11 

95,06 

4,76,90 

10,57,82 

Banks and Societies 

2,62,94 

8,10,84 

68,1(5 

1,15,02 

Loans due by — 







Individuals 

6,02 

01,03 

28,98,43 

12, 89, 00 

Of which overdue . . 



11,63,31 

1,97,10 

Banks and Societies 

4,80,10 

22,94,05 

80,48 

64,78 

Profits 

4,20 

61,53 

1,46,32 

62,50 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AQBlOVtTUnAL AND HOKTIODLTITRAL SOOIETS I 

o» India (Calcutta).— Founded 1820. 
A Class Annual subscription Rs. 32. En- 
trance fee U.S. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Us. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, E.L.S., 
E.R.H.s., M.R.A.S. Office Superintendent: It. C. 
Christian, 1, Alipore Hoad, Alipore. 

Agri-Eoktioultuual Society of BtnnvrA.— 
Superintendent : T. P. Joyce, Agri-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Hangoon. 

Agri-Horticultueai Society of Madeas.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Ks. 7, in Class B Its.3. 
President: H. E. The Governor of Madras; 
Chairman : 0. H. Watkins, o.i.E., i.c.s. ; 
Eon Secretary : Mr. B. S. Nirody, M.sc. ; 
Eon. Treasurer : Mr. H. A. Buller, Teynampet, 
S. W. Madras. 

Anglo-Indian League.— E stablished 1909, for 
the protection of the interests of Anglo-Indians. 
Subsoription Es. 5 a year. President: Dr. 
H. W. B. Moreno, Ph. D. Secretary: V. 
Bastien, St. Thomas’ Mansion, 25-1, Elliott 
Eoad, Calcutta. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BoJEBAY;— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
soription Es. 10. President: E. A. Padhye, 
B.A., LL.B. Eq:i. Secretary : Dr. E. A. Thoothi, 
B.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.). Office Address: 172, 
Hornby Eoad, Bombay. 

BENARES mathematical SOCIETY-.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library* 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission feeEs.lO. Annual sub- 
scription Es. 12 (resident members) and Es, 5 
(non-resident members). Life Presideni: Dr. 
Gaaesh Prasad, m.a. (Cantab), D.sc.; Secretary: 
Prof. Chandi Prasad, M.A., b.sc. ; Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, m.a., b.sc. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearoh Institute, 
Poona. — T he Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir E. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information b-ureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies, The valuable library of 
the late Dr, Sir E, G Bhandarkar, which he 


had bequeathed already to the Institute, -was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Dcccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Es. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Es. 12,000 
a year for the publication of the B. S. S. and 
the Government Oriental Series. The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahabharata 
critically {EditoT-in-Chief : Dr. V. S. Sukthan- 
kar), at the request of the Chief of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Es, one 
lakh for that purpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Es. 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Es. 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Es. 6,000 a year), Burma, Baroda 
and Mysore as well as several Southern 
Mahratta States. The Institute has a Journal 
called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute” 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7tli of ISTovomber 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir E. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadh 
and Ancient Indian Culture, where at present 
over 30 students are attending. Membership 
dues Es. 10 a year or Es. 100 compounded foj 
life. Members can, subject to certain conditions, 
borrow books from the library and get the 
” Annals ” free and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at concession rates. Secretary: 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, m.a., Ph.D. 


Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, 
Poona. — ^Founded in 1910, generally to encour- 
age and foster critical study of, and research 
in, Indian History and especially to collect and 
conserve historical documents, etc., relating 
to the same. The Mandala is entirely 
supported by public subscriptions and holds 
fortoightly meetings and annual conferences 
for historical discussions which are usually 
published in its quarterly Journal. Eocently 
the Mandala has received by will a gift of 
thirty thousand dollars for a building to 
house, Marathi Manascripts from the late 
Dr. J.E. Abbott, of New Jersey, U.S.A. It 
has a library of its own and a permanent 
museum of historical exhibits and curiosities 
and a unique collection of Indian paintings 
of all pens and schools. The Mandala besides 
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publishing its Quarterly, edits and ijublishos 
original documents and moiiograplis on his- 
torical subject, both in the dtvceya, i.e., “ Own ” 
and Puraskrita, i.e., “ Eeoomniendcd ” 
scries. Membership dues I’rom lls. 3 to 
Its. 300 annually, with varying rights 
and privileges which may bo compound- 
ed for life. Members, subject to certain 
conditions, can borrow books and get the 
Quarterly free and other Mandala publications 
at concession rates. President : 0. V. Vaidya, 
M.A., li.B.; Secretaries: D. V. Potdar, b.a. and 
Shri Sardar G. N. Miijumdar, M.i.A. ; 
Treasurer : A. V. Patwardhan, b.a. Address : 
312-13, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 


UOaiBAY Akt Sooibty.-— Founded 1888; _ to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Us. 10 ; Life member Es. 100. Eon. Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Offm : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 


Bombay Beanch oe the eoyae Asiatic 
SooiiTY. — Pounded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Es. 60. Secretary : 
J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Bombay Mbdioab Union.— F ounded 1883 to 
promote friendly iutercourse and o.xchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. The Entrance 3<’ce for Eesideut 
members Es. 6, montlily subscription Es. 2, 
Absent members Ee. 1, and non-rcsideat 
members yearly subscription Its. f>, President: 
Dr. Abraham S. Erulkar. Vice-Presidents: 
Dr. S. B. Oadgil and Dr. K. J. J. Oursetji. 
Em. Treasurer : Dr. E. D. P. Mody. Uoti. 
Librarians: Div V. B. Desai and Dr. Iv. 8. 
Bharucha. Eon. Secretaries: Dr. 8orab J. 
Popat and Dr. M. B. Thakore. Blavatsky 
lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 


Bombay Hatueai. History Society. (Begia- 
tered under Act XXI of 1800).— F'ounded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the diflferent 
vertebrates and invertebrates found la the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is pubifehed 
at varying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofnssil. The Society’s 


Scientific and Social. 

Taxidermist Dc])artim‘iit undertakes the cur- 
ing and luouiitiiig of truphies fur members. 
Aniiuni subscription Es. 25. Entrance fee 
Es. 10. Patrons: H.lil. The Vmiroy of India 
H. E. H. the Prince of Wales. Vice-Patrons’: 
H. IT. The Maharao of Cutch, o.c.s.r., g.o.i.e,, 
H. H- the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K.c.S.i, 
K.C.V.O., H. II. the Maharaja of Eewa, K.o.s.i. 
H . II. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and Mr. F. 
V. Evans, Liverpool ; Sir David Ezra, Kt., A. S. 
Vernay, Esq., London. President: 31. IL The Et. 
Hon. Major-Uenoral Sir Erediriek Sykes, g.c. 
i.e., ic.u.u. Vice-Presidents : Mr. E,. 

D. Bell, O.I.E., I.C.S., U. JI. The Maharao 
of Cutch, G.C.S.I., G.O.I.E., Bev. E. Blatter, 
S.J., Ph.D,, l-’.L.s. Ilonoritrii Sevretarics: Sir 
Eeginald Spence, Kt,, E.z.s., ji.l.o. uud Mr. 
P. M. D. Sanderson, B.z.s, Cnraior : S, H. 
Prater, c m.z.s,, m.l.o. Asstt. Curators : C. 
McCann, V. S. La Personiit!. Head Clerk ; 
Mr. A. F. Fernandes. Offices : G, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association. — Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters m gtmeral; (6) 
to diffuse the knov«^lodgo of aanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
tlm spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes,' 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to onr knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d) to arrange tor homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localitkss and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
liti(‘8 or chawls give facilitha. The HanItary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
has lately been built by the AsKoclation, at a 
cost of nearly Es. 1 ()l),()U{) the foundation 
stone of which was laid by lAdy Willlngdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides acoominodaticn for King George 
V. Anti-Tuborculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Miinidpality In 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, (J and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Eon. Secretary: Dr. J.8, Nerurker, 
B. sc., B. M. A s., D.p.H. (Cantab.), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


British and Foriign BIbi-h Sooiew.— • 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this coantry. 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1818, th» Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North -India Anxi* 
Uary in 1846, the Funjab Auxiliary in 1808, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency wm founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of It is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian iangnages and 
dialects and the olrouJatlott thron^ont India 
and Burma reached 1,120,422 iituii In 
1982. The BibioB, Testaments, and For- 
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tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates whdch the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. GraniB 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, aa 
under : — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 

The followingtable shows the growth in the 
the past few years in India and Burma 
Table 


for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annuaUy given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Oolportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — ^the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

British <fe Foreign Bible Society’s work during 


OB CracuLATioN OP THE B.F.B.S. IN India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1932. 

1931. 

1930, 

1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

Calcutta 

250,744 

211,040 

174,833 

204,336 

230,496 

174,924 

Bombay 

Madras 

206,019 

254,504 

185,720 

261,549 

197,193 

264,675 

191,151 

272,403 

197,049 

239,852 

169,593 

223,125 

Bangalore 

North India 

25,624 

203,766 

18,007 

153,403 

22,179 

212,457 

36,355 

193,539 

29,251 

198,898 

68,936 

154,272 

Punjab 

Burma 

89.696 

90,079 

90,212 

85,073 

173,020 

79,506 

120,721 

79,140 

162,560 

74,898 

106,028 

78,613 

Total 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 

1,123,863 

1,097,645 

1,133,004 

976,091 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


General Scretary for India, Ceylon ; The Bev. J. 
BRiTisH Indian peoples’ Association.— -To 
protect the interests of Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. President : 
Baja Bishee Case Law, O.I.B., Hony. 
Secretary: Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Ph.D. 
Office: St. Thomas’ Mansion, 25-1, Elliott 
Boad, Calcutta. 

British Medical association (Bombay 
Branch).— Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Dr. B. B. 
Yodh, Bawal Building, Lamington Boad, 
Bombay. 

CALCUTTA Chess Society. — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J. 
B. Capablanca and Sir W. B. Greaves, Kt., 
LL.D. President: The Hon’blo IMr. Justice 
M. N. Mukerji, m:.a., b.l., Vice-President: Dr. 
BE, W. B. Moreno, Mon. Secretary : G. Dhara, 
Mon. Treasurer : B. B. Gosh, 9S, Lower Cir- 
cular Boad, Calcutta. 

Ohildren's Aid Sooiity was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibility for the maintenance of the TJmar- 
khadi Children’s Bemand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Be- 
fonnatory School for boys under 12, and 
(or the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 


S. M.Hooper, m.a., Mayo Boad, Nagpur, 0. P. 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons. President : H. E. The Bt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, P.O., Vice-President : 
The Hon. Mr. B. D. Boll, I.O.s. 

Chairman: Mr. 0. P. Bramble, Actg. Mon. 
Treasurer : Mr. Meyer Nissim ; Secretaryt: 
Miss M. K. Davis. 

European Association. — ^Tho European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, hut the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta. President: Lt.-Col. C. S. Steele- 
Perkins, Vice-President : Sir Hugh Cocke, 
General Secretary : Mr. C. H. Witherington, 
Assistant General Secretary : Mr. H. L. Walker, 
Hon. General Treasurer : Mr. G. B. Morton. 
Puhlicaiion: "The Beview of India’’ 
obtainable from the General Secretary. 
Branches op the European association. 

Assam. — Chairman, Lt.-Col. F. J. Palmer. 

Bengal, Eastern. — Chairman, Mr. N. K. 

Todd; Secretary, Mr. H. Macaulay. 
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BENaAL, WESTERN.—C^iaimaK., Mr. B. M. 

Archibald; Secretary, Mr, W. V. Curtain 
BiHA.li, North. — Chairman, Major A, B. 
Harmau, p.s.o., u.o. ; Secretary, ]Vtr. 
W. H. Meyrick, m.l.o. 

Bombay. — Chairman, Mr. T. Sinclair- 
.Kennedy, Secretary, Air. J. I). Boyle, 
Caohar . — Chairman and Secretary : Air, H 
B. Clarke. 

CaICTjtta. — Adg. Chairman : Air. H. Carey 
Alorgan , Secretary ; Air. H. L. Walker. 
CnHTAGONa.— C/iairman, Air. L. F, AV 
Nolan; Secretary Mr. W. H. Prcndergast 
Baejeeling.— C'/ jawMzaw & Secretary, Air. 

Dr. D. A. Farquhanson. 
'DooL'RS.—Chainmn, Air. R. H. Ferguson 
M.n.o. ; Secretary, Air. A. V. Pullaii. 
Kankinarrah.— C/ wimjatJ, Air. J. D- 
Paterson ; Secretary, Air, J. 11. Hale. 
MA.D'^AB.-—Chairman, Air. W. 0. Wright 
o.B.E. ; Secretary, Air. J. K. Alcthereli, 
Manbuum,- — Chairman, Air. E.. E. Inglcdew 
Secretary, Air. P. W, H. Woods. 
NltGiRis.— C7iaim«n, Air. A. A. F. Bray 
Secretary, Aliss AI. D. Moore. 

Punjab. — Chairman, Air. P. H. Guest' 

Secretary, Air. I. H. Watson. 

Sind. — Chairman, Air. L. C. Buss ; Secretary 
Air. M. E. Carter. 

SYliBMU.—Chair'man, Air. D. Tulloch 

Secretary, Air. V. F. Tebhutt. 

TmoHiNOPOLT.—CAairjnan, Air. Richard 
Martin ; Secretary, Air. I. F, Jacklin. 
United PEOViNOES.—G/iaimaw, Air. T. 
Gavin Jones ; Secretary, Air. K. J, D. Price. 


Lahore Branch : Prof. N. A. Yajuik, Pn‘nlitent; 
Air. AI, Singh, Secretary. 

Madras Branch: Air. H. B. Watson, President ; 
Dr. A. S. Alaiinady Nair, Dr, K, L. Aloudgill 
and llao Buliadur B. Vlswanath, Uony. 
Secretaries. 

The Societjr publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India. 
Subscription to Fellows : Es. 15, Non-Follows 
Bs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interc.sted 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 
and Election form can be had from the Bony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P. o. 
Box 10857, 92, Upper Ohcular Hoad, Calcutta. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OE PoLITICAI AND SOOIAt 
SCIENCB.—Founded on 30th Alarch 19L7 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms ‘ political ' and 
* social ’ in their widest sonae ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussiona on current 
political and social topics aa w'ell as on abs- 
tract political and social question.^ ; to for- 
mulate considered views on ciuTcat political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of tlie 
above objects. Office : Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Hoad, Girgaum, Bombay, 
President: At. A. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law; 
Vice-Presidents: Air. Jamiiadas AI. Alehta, 
Bar-at-Law, m.l.a., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desal, 
M.A., LD.B., Advocate; Bon. Secretaries: 
Air. S. G. Warty, m.a., and Mr. Alavji Govlndji; 
Treasurer : Mr. V. B. Bhcnde. 


INDIAN Association eor the Cultivation po 
SOIBNOE (Calcutta). — Honorary Secretary, 

Prof, Dr. K. S. Krishnan, D.sc., 210, Bow 
Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Chemical Sooiety, — Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Hay as President, located 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Prof. &. 
N. R. Dhar, President ; Sir P. C. Ray, 
Dr. Gilbert J, Fowler, Prof. Dr. B. K. Singh, 
Prof . Dr. J. N. Alukerji, Prof. Dr. H. E. Watson, 
Prof. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, and Prof. Dr. H. K. 
Sen, Vice-Presidents : Air. P. Ray, JSon. 
Secretary ; Prof. Dr, P. Ncogi, Son. Treasurer. 
Prof. Dr. J. 0. Ghosh and Prof. Dr. A. C. Sircar, 
Sony. Pditors : Dr. Mata Prasad, Prof. Dr. H. 
.B. Dunniclifl, Prof. Dr. B. B. Dey, Prof. Dr. 
J. N. Ray, Prof. Dr. K. H. Hassan, Dr. U. N. 
Brahmachari, Dr. H. L. Roy, Rev. Father J. 
Yan Neste, Rao Bahadur M. R. Ramaswami 
Sivan, Dr. J. K. Chowdhury, Dr. S. Dutt, 
Prof. Dr. Sudhamoy Ghosh, Prof. Dr. P. C. 
Guha, Prof. Dr. R. F. Hunter, Dr, A. N 
Kappanna, Air. P. S. MacMohan, Prof. Dr! 
A. R. Normand, Prof. Dr. B, Sanjiva Rao, 
Prof. Dr. R. 0. Ray, and Dr. P. B. Sarkar, 
Members of the Council : Mr. G. Banerjee, Asst. 
Secretary ; Dr. S. Choudhury, and Mr. d! 
Chakravarti, Asst. Editors. 

Sombay Branch: Dr. Alata Pra.sad, President; 
Mr. R. C. Shah and Air. S. M. Mehta, Joint 
Secretaries. 


Indian League of Nations Union.— (Central 
Committee). — His Highness the Alaharaja 
of Bikaner, (President) ; Mr. U. N. Son 
(Bon. Secretary and Treasurer) ; The Hon. 
Sir George Schuster, K.O.B. ; The Hon. Sir B. 
N. Mitra, K.c.S. 1 . ; Sir John Tlioni])son, 
K.C.LB. ; Sir Lancelot Graham, K.o.I.B.; 
Mr. J. D. Birla ; Mr, C. K. Roy, C.T.K. ; Miss 
Norah Hill, and Mr. P. Aliiktiorji ; Bon, 
Secretary : Mr. U. N. Son, 4, Underhill Imno, 
Civil Lines, Delhi. 

Indian League of Nations VmoN. —President: 
H- H. The Maharaja of Bikaner, Bon. 
Secretary : Air. U. N. Sea, 4 UndorliUI Lane, 
Civil Lines, Delia; or Associated Press of 
India, Hotel Cecil, Simla. 

Delhi. — Hon Sec. The Rov. J. C. Chattorjeo, 
M.A., 17, Roshanara Mansions, Delhi. 
Kalimpong.— Hon. Secretary, Miss Hobbington 
Lai iCothi, Kalimpong. 

Srinagar,— Hon. Secretary : Dr. Ernest 
Neave, Srinagar. 

Amritsar.— Hon. Secretary : Mr. G. R. SathI, 
Hall Gate, Amritsar. 

Simla.— J/on. Secretary: Air. S. V. Haldlpur, 
M.B.B., B.A., iiL.B., Kolviu Grovo, Simla, 
Lucknow. — Bon. Secretary: Dr. V. S. Ram, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 

Bombay. — Son. Secretary : Air, M. V. Venkate- 
^aran. League of Nations Union, 
Bombay 1. 
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INDIAN Mathematical Society,— inoundea in | 
3 907 for the advancement of Mathcmatioal 
studies in Imlia. It condiiels a hi-inoiithlj 
journal in wbicih papers on mathematical 
sul)iects are puldishcd and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in ail 
lansuagi's and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the I'ergusson College, 
Poona,, whence tlie journals and books are 
circulated to members by ]Jost. The journal 
ol the Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 3S5 members from all psirts ot 
India. President : ilao Bahadur P. V. Seshu 
Aiyar, i.E.ss. (llctd.), Peruvemba Palghat. 
tSpcretiO'icH : Dr. It. Vaidyauatliaswaray, ai.a., 
P.sc., University, Madras, and ProK S. B. 
Bolekur, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, 
College of Scieue.c, Nagpur. Librarian: 
Proi. V, B. Naik, M.A., Professor of Mathema- 
ties, Pergusson College, Poona. 

INDIAN JIOAPS AND T'UANSPOllT DeVRLOP- 
AJWNT Association Ltd.— The Association 
was formed in 1929 aiul registered in October 
1927, liaviug a Council with Headquarters in 
Bombay and Branches at Calcutta, Bomliay, 
Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahoreand llangoon, 
cacli with a Local Committee. 

The subscription for membership of the Associa- 
tion arc ; — 

Per annum 
Rs. 

Associa,fcc Members 5 

Ordinary Members 10 

Supporting Members 300 

The aims and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Road and Motor 
I’ransport Development throughout India by 
making representations to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other public bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement 
and maintenance of roads and bridges and 
methods of transport ; to make representations 
to all or any of the bodies regarding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise effecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and employment of same 
in such a manner as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of motor transport throughout India; 
to educate the public by means of propaganda 
work and to create authoritative public 
opinion with regard to the needs of, and 
advantages to be derived from improved road 
communication and use of motor transport. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
interested in Road and Motor Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members. 

The present constitution of the Council of the 
Association is : — 

President: The Hon’ide Mr. E. Miller, J.P.; 
Vice-President: H, E. Ormerod, 33sq„ J.P. 
Members of Council : >T. C. Reed,’ Esq.; Major- 
General air Reginald Eord, k.c.m.g,, c.b., 
D.S.O, ; a. Guevrek, Esq.; Sir Kess Wadia, 
K.B.E., O.I.K., J.D. ; R. 1. Watson, Esq.; 
Sir Hugh G. Cocko, A.O.A., J.P. ; J. Humphrey, 
Esq,, O.B.E., M.L.o. ; Kurmahomed M. Chinoy. 

, Esq,, J.P.; H. S. Bayer, Esq.; T. R. S, 
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Kymiersley, Esq. ; R. B. Eraser, Esq., and 
H. LeRoy, E.sq, ; General Seeretaru : Lieut.- 
Colonel H. 0. Smith, o.B.E., M.o. 

Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore, 
and Rangoon and others will be foiTued as 
and when occasion demands. The application 
for membership should be made to the General 
Secretary of the Association at 41 , Kicol Road, 
Ballard E.state, Bombay, or to the Secretaries 
of the Branches : — 

Bombay— P.O. Box Ho. 853. 

Karachi — ^P.O. Box No. 168. 

Lahore — P. O, Box No. 105. 

Calcutta- P.O. Box No. 2285. 

Madras — P, O, Box No. 1270. 

Rangoon— P. O. Box No. S33. 

Assam — P. 0. Mohanaghat. 

INDLVN Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta)- 
President: Sir Rajoudra Nath Mookerjee, Kt., 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O.; Vice-Presidents : The 

Hon’blc Raja Sir Monmotha Nath Roy 
Chowdhury of Santosh, Kt. ; Mr. J. N. Basu, 
M.A., M.L.O., and Mr. G. N. Tagore ; Joint Bony, 
Secretaries: Mr. P, N. Tagore and Mr. N. N. 
Tagore; Hony. Treasurer: Rai E. L. De, 
Bahadur ; Asst. Secretary .‘Mr. P. K. Chattexjeo. 
Off,ee: 11, Samavaya Mansions, 1st Eloor, 
Calcutta. 

INDIA Sunday Sohool Union. — The India 
Sunday School U nion is an interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire. It has six full time workers, both 
Indian and European. It was founded in 
Allahabad in 1S76. Its General Committee 
is composed of representatives from the 
National Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Representative Councils and from local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the I.S.S.U. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where besides the ofllco 
and well-stocked book shop, there is the St. 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
English and several vernamilars. To.xt books 
on subjects connected with the work of Bible 
teaching are also published iu various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The officers of the Union are as follows : — 
President: Rev. A. Ralla Ram, B.A., Allahaljad; 
Treasurers : W. H. Warren, Madras, and 
J. G. Eritschi, Coonoor. ; General Secretary : 
E. A. Annett, Coonoor ; Assistant Secretary : 
Rev. N. Eranklin, Madras. 

The most recent statistics show that there are 
in India 18,322 Sunday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars. 
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iNStCITITTION OP ENGHNEERS (INDIA).— The OTga. 
nlBation of the Itistitution began in 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921. Its object is to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of quali- 
fication is the same. Membership is divided 
into four classes, «iz., Members, Associate 
Members, Companions and Associates, and 
there is an additional class for students. 
Preside^it : Dr. A. Jardine, d.Sc., M.i.ii!. (Ind.), 
Ojfg. Secretary : S. K. Banerjce. Offices: 241-1-1 , 
Lower Circular Koad, P. 0. Bo.x No. 669, 
Calcutta. 

Madras Einb Arts Society. — Patron : H. E, 
The Governor of Madras ; President : The Lady 
Beatrix Stanley ; Vice-President : K. Kay, 
Esq.; Hon. Secretary: 8. H. Slater, Esq., C.M.G., 
o.i.B., i.o.S. ; C'/o Development Secretariat, 
Fort St. George, Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 

OP THE llOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. — 
Patrons : H. E. Lt.-Cul. Jit. Hon. Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, p.c., q.c.i.e., C.m.g., and the 
Lord Bishop of Madras ; President : The Hon. 
Mr. Justice G. H. B. Jackson, m.a., i.o.s. ; 
Uony. Secretary: M. lluthnaswamy, Esej., 
M.A., Bar-at-Jjaw, and Librarian: U/ S. 
Plianuel. Address: College Hoad, Nungum- 
bakam, Madras. 

NATIONAL Horse Breedino and show society 
OP India. — F ormed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, o.B., M.v.o., 

who was President from 1923 to 1925. Objects : 
To form a national body of public opinion on 
horae-brceding matters; to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding in India; to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breeders 
and to give them every encouragement ; to 
improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India ; to prepare an Indian 
stud book ; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India. 
Patron-in-CMef : H. E. The "Viceroy; President 
(for 1933-34) .* Brigadier Sir Terence Keyes, 
K.O.I.E., a.s.i., C.M.G. Secretary: Major- 

General Sir Bernard .lames, a.i.n., m.v.o. 
The Society issues the following publications ; 
“House Breeding.” An Illustrated Quarterly 
Journal in English, Station Heglster aiKl 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, lt(<cord of 
Country Breed llacing. Show Judging I’aiii- 

S hlct. The Second Volume of the Indian Stud 
took was published at the end of 1930. The 
Society holds the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
<^nually in February. Iteyistcrcd Office — 

National Indian association. — F ounded in 
1870. Its objects are: — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country, {b) To co-operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Education 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of j.x)Iitical 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
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Nagpur and Calcutta. Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Beck, 21, Cromwcll-road, London. Publication; 
The Indian. Magazine and Review, (8 numbers 
a year) which chronicles the doings of the 
Association in England and in Indi.a, and takes 
note of movements for educational and social 
progress. It publishes articles about the 
East to interest Western readers, and articles 
about the West to interest readers in the 
East. Life Memebers — Ten Guineas. Annual 
Subscriptions : Members ^ one Guinea; 

County Members, Ten ShillingB; Associate 
Students, Seven sliillings and Six pence. 

PASSENaBKS' AND TRAFFIC BELIEF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (Established in 1915). Head Office-— 
Albert Building, Hornby Hoad, Fotr, 
Bombay. Objects : (a) To inquire Into and 
ascertain grievances with respect to passen- 
gers in India generally, {b) To petition 
Government, Local bodies, llaihvay, 
Steamers and other companies carrying 
passengers and traffic; to take all proper 
and necessary steps to obtain redress with 
regard to the said grievances, (c) To hold 
periodical meetings and discuss questions 
relating to grievances, (d) To start a fund 
to meet expenses for carrying out the 
objects of tlic Assoeialion. President— 
L. 11. Tairsce, Itehram N. 

Karanjia, J.r., and Sluith JAichhmandas Daga, 
Hon. Jt. Secretaries . — Khan .Haliadur P. JjJ, 
Ghamat and Gordhandas G. Morarji. Asst, 
Secretary. — M. M. llaiji. 

Philatelic society of India.— Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Its. 10. Secretary, 
Jno. Qodinho, 15, Burrow's Street, Bombay, 

Photographic Society of India (Calcutta); 
— ^Annual subscription lls. 30 (Town mem- 
bers) and lls. 15 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee lls. 20 and Its. 10. The Society 
is affiliated to the Iloyal PhotogrnT)hIc Society 
of Grcfit Britain, London, and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only. 
There arc excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Head- 
quarters at 229, lAJwer Circular Jtoad, Calcutta. 
Hon. Secretary: A. Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Eoad, Calcutta. 

POONA SEVA Sadan Sooikty.— T his Institution 
wa.s started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ilamabai 
llanade, Mr. G. K, Devadhar, and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It is now working independently 
though for a few ’years In the begiimlng 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees are now being ol»rged for Instruction 
in all classes. There are eight different 
departments sub-dlvMod into 60 classes, 
Arrangements arc made for training Nurses 
and Midwlves and women Bub-lsslstant 
Surgeons at the Bassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is mairitaintjd for the former and 
another for those attending the Sub-Assistant 
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Surgeon’s Classes. There is a Public Health 
School affiliated to the Laclv Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, Delhi, 
with a hostel. The nuiiiher in these three 
hostels is now about 85. Besides, there is a 
full-fledged Training College, named alter Bai 
Motlibai Wadia with about 65 students exclud- 
ing those in the V. P. Class for being trained as 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools. This 
College is probably the only college in India 
maintained by a non-official, non-Christian 
missionary body teaching the full course. 
The results of the Certificate Examinations 
held ill the year 1931-32 under the authority ol 
the local Government Training College for 
Women were as follows : I year senior B and 
II year 7. The total number of certificates 
granted so far is 350 now. The Practising 
Schools for little girls attached to the Training 
College has now eleven classes with 290 
students reading up to the Marathi VI 
Standard, English being taught in the V and 
VI standard classes. Primary Classes for 
grown up women teaching up to the Marathi 
V Standard are attended by about 100 women. 
It is here that poor women are recruited for 
their training as a teacher, nurse, midwife, or 
doctor. Special classes for teaching English, 
First Aid, Homo Nursing were attended by 
about 90 students ; the Music Classes by 30 
students, and the Work-room Classes 
for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, Hosiery, 
Composing, Weaving, etc., by 130 Women. 
Thus, the total number of pupils is about. 990 
to-day. There are two branches of ‘the 
Society started at Satara and Baramati which 
are named after Lady Vithaldas Thakersey, 
the wife of the greatest helper of the Society 
so far, the late Sir Vithaldas D. Thakersey. 
Besides there are branches started at Bombay 
(Dadar and Girgaum), Sholapur, Ahmednagar 
Alibag, Nasik, Nagpur, and Gwalior for either 
educational or medical work or for both. 
Thus the total number of women and girls 
including about 150 duplications on the rolls 
at these various Centres of the Society is over 
1,500. There are in Poona five hostels, three 
of which are located at the headquarters and 
the other two in the Somwar Peth for Nurses, 
etc., under training at the Sassoon Hospital. 
The number of resident students is above 200 
in these five hostels. One of the three hostels 
at the headquarters is intended for women 
of depressed classes. The number of these 
women at present is 8. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed In England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training. Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Society 
for their post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Bed Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society has extended its medical aecivitieR 
in Bombay by undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr. G. K, 


.Devadhar. the organiser of the society. This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Horae, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, 
and Sholapur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations. 
Now Her Excellency the Countess of Irwin, the 
Countess of Beading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and 
Laay Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Govemmenr assistance. 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds Es. 2,50,000. Presided: 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati H.H. the Kanisaheb 
of Sangli ; Ronorary Organiser and General 
Secretary : Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, m.a., 
C.I.E.; Iiocal Secretary and Treasurer ; Mrs, 
Yamunabai Bhat; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Collections : 
Mrs, .Janaldbai Bhat (Kaiser-l-Hind Silver 
Medal); Joint Lady Superintendents: Mrs. 
Saralabai Naik, M.A., and Miss Dwarkabai 
Bhat, B.A., B.T. : Seciefaries, Nursing and 
Medical Education Committee: Joint Ron. 
Secretaries : Dr. V. 0. Gokhale, L.M.&s.; 
Dr. N. L. Banade, B.A., M.b.b.s., and 
Dr. V. B. Dhamdhere, m.b.b.s. 
Press-Owners* assooiation, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office: — Gaiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
President: — Shet Pandurang Javjee, J.P. 
Secretary: — Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 

B.A.NGOON LITER.UIY SOCIETY. — Patron : H.E. 
The Governor of Burma ; President : J. M. 
Symns, Esq., M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public 
Instruction ; Vice-President : Dr. H. B. Osborn, 
lion. Secretary : Mrs. C. Peacock, 35, York 
Boad. 

Bboreation Club Institute. — This Inatltu 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the membera 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers. 
The IsmaUy (a weekly) and The Nizari (a 
monthly). Ron. Seaelafy, Mr. Hasan Lalj, 
Devraj. 

Botaxi Sooiett oe Arts, Indian Section. — 
This Society was founded in London In 
1764. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary ol the 
Society, gives the following account of 
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the Indian Seetlon. In 1857 a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that "a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight fo» 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of tho 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Eyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ” The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by spread - 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufacturea 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
press in supplying uaeSul information to it. 
It has been of great value to the Society | 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Dominions and Colonies, a large 
proportion of the present number of 
members come from tho dependencies 
of the Empire abroad. ” Semtaty 
of the Society: G:. K. Menziea, o.b.f.., m.a,. ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections : W. Perry, b. A., i.o.s, (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelphi, London, W. 0. 2. 

Seuyants OS’ INUIA SooiETT.— The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. G-. 
K. Gokhale in 1906, is a hody of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to train i 
national missionaiuos for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present ' 
strength is 21 Ordinary members, 8 members 
under training, 2 permanent assistants, 1 At- , 
tacjie and 1 probationer. The Somety has itt I 
headquarters in Poona with branches at 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Kagpur and ! 
other centres of work atDohadin Qujorafc; 
Mayaiiur, Coimbatore, Mangalore and Calicut 
in the Madras Presidency ; Lucknow in U. P., 
Lahore in the Punjab and Cuttack in Bihar 
and Orissa. 

The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the i 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis i 
on social, economic, educational, labour and : 
depressed class activities and has worked in these j 
fields. The political work is done through the! 
legislatures, the non-official political organiza- i 
lions, deputations to foreign countries and pro- ! 
])agaiKha, Tho Bight Hon. V. S. Srinivasa j 
Sastri was in tho old Imperial Legislative 
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Qouncil and in the new Council of State till 
1924 and has to his credit many achievements. 
Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru was a mem- 
ber of the U. P. Legislative Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly. He talces special 
interest in the questions of the Tndianisation 
of Army, public services, education and 
Indians overseas. Mr. jST. M. Josh! has been a 
nominated member of tho Assembly since 1921 
and has to his credit many a labour legislation. 
Mr. H. A. Dravid was for three years a member 
of the C, P. Council. Mi-. Joshi was a member of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr. H, R. 
Bakhale a member of the board of the Port of 
Bombay for a short period. Mr. Kimzru has 
been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal Pederation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S. P. Andrews, Dube and K, P. Kaul arc Secre- 
taries of its Provincial brandies and have all 
done the wmrk of organising political confer- 
ences. Messrs. Sastri and Iviiiizru were 
members of the Liberal Party’s deputation 
to England during the lteform.s period of 1919- 
20. Mr. Sastri again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate right.s for Indians 
there ; attended as India’s representative the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disannament Conference; 
went to England in 1023 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of tho Indian Legislature ; 
went in 1927 to South Africa a.4 Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Town Agrofanont for eighteen 
months; and lastly went to Kenya in 1029 on 
behalf of Government to place tho Kenya 
Indian’s case before Sir Samuel Wilson. Mis 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
oommunities together. Mr. Jvunzru went In 
1929 to Kenya to preside over <.h(i East Afriaui 
Congress and to England as tho spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put tlieir ease before 
the British Goverument. Mr. P. ICodand Itao 
was in South Africa with Mr. Masl ri and in Konya 
with Mr. Kunzru and has mastfired ttw qiKistion 
I of Indians there. Mr. Joshi was a member 
1 of the Nehru Committee which is the author of 
the now famous Nehru JtC'port on Constitutional 
Reforms. Messrs. Sast ri and Joshi were members 
of the Round Table Conferenee and Mr. Joshi 
of the Oonsultativei Cominltteo nn<l a Delegate, 
to the Joint Select Oonnnittee.. 


In the field of social economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied. 
Some of its members arc practically tho founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Sova Hadnn, 
Bombay and Madras Social Borvlce I^eagiiea, tfie 
U. I*. Seva Samiti, the Bhil Sova Mandul 
catering for tho needs and uplift of the abori- 
ginal tribes in Gujerat. Tho Seva Sudan h:tK 
been a model institution for the education of 
women wliich gives training to over 1,B00 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in diilerent parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical spools and 
oonducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization to Upper India 
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doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and work- 
ing in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the BhaginiSamaj for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicut. In 
the Co-operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate. Mr, Eunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr. Dube, a 
member of the Bucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District local Board. 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
In various labour activities. Messrs. Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay. 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1926 
and have conducted many Textile strikes. Mr. 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925. 
Mr. Bakhale went to Europe in 1923 to attend 
on behalf of Indian Labour, the Geneva Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker's Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress. He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia. Mr. Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work. Messrs. Sastri and Joshi were mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 

The Society conducts three papers.— The Ser- 
vant of India, an English weekly of which Mr. 
P. Kodanda Rao is Editor, the Dnyan Prakash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr. 
limaye is the Editor and the Sitawad, a bi-week- 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the AU^ India Trade 
Union Bulletin, and Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
the Sansthani Swaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States. The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day. 

The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, S. G, Vaze, and A. V. 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for 
that work. 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar, m.a., C-I.e., is the 
President and Mr. H. H. Eunzru, is the Vice- 
President and Mr. P. Kodanda Rao, the 
Secretary. Messrs. V Venkatasubbaiya, Joshi, 
Eunzru and Dravid are senior members of 
the four branches. 


The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 

body which does not recognise any caste dis- 
tinctions. 

Seva Sadan.— The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908. by the late 
Mr. B M. Malabar! and Mr. Dayarani 
Gidumal. It is the pioneer Iriiian ladies’ 
society for training Indian sisters miniatrant 
and serving (through them) the poor, 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters m Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following depart- 
ments of work: (1) Home for the Homeless : 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Eormal Classes with a primary School: 
(4) Home Bducatinn Classes; (5) Industrial 
Department including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught. Total number of 
women in the different classes is nearly 300. 
Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.A., li.B., 
J.P. 

CoNarrMPTiTES’ Homes SociEiy.-— -This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gidumal on the Ist 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1800. Mr, Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in unarampur(SimlaHills)from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Es. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium,” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahraedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Pirojbai E. H. Patuck Dairy. The Recrea- 
tion Hall is called ” The Sir Bbupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Bs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charit able Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Ec-urly Es. 2,87,000 
have been spent on laying our the sites, build- 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi- 
txire is about Es. 56,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical OfOcers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary end Diwan Bahadur K, 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY POE THE PEOTECTION OP ChIIDEBN ITS 
Western India.— Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

Pounded— To prevent the public aud private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
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to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws ; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects ; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
Incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Sxibscription for 
annual membership, Rs. 10 ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs. 100. Presideni : Dr. Sir Temulji 
B. Kariman^ Kt. 

Eonoranf Secretaries : Dr. Mrs. D. A. 
D ’Monte, Mrs. E. P. Masaniand Mrs. Maneklal 
Premehand. Eon. Treasurer : Khan Bahadur 
H. S. Katrak. 

Western India National Liberal associa- 
tion — {Founded in 1919). — ^The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (6) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All- India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ;and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects tne Association sliall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to G-ovemment, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures. 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 

President : Sir Chimanlal E, Setalvad, 
K.o.i,B., LL.D.; Vice-Presidents : The Eon. Sir 
Phiroze 0, Sethna, Kt,, o.B.E. and Sir Cowas ji 
Jehangir (Jr.), K.c.i.E.; Hon. Secretaries: 
Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Mr. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy 
and Mr. A. D. Shroff; Assistant Sectetary: 
Mr. V. R. Bhende. 

Office : — 107, EsplanadoRoad, Fort, Bombay. 
Women’s Indian Association (Pantheon 
Gf-AEDENS, Eghhore, MADRAS).— This Asso- 
ciation was started in Aclyar, Madras, in July 
1917, with aims of service. 

Aims and Objects : — To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of 
Education through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and to raise the Age of Consent tens ■ 
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married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
be elected for the Council of State, To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands ; for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India. 
To band women into groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers, Each branch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 

The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for securing Franchiso 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 04 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. 11) and c-onipulHory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually holixjd in the 
passage of Oliild-Marriago Restraint Act in 
the Assembly and tlio Acts for the fciuppros- 
Sion of Traflic in women and children and the 
abolition of the Dovadasi system, in the local 
legislature. Holds regular moutlily meetings 
of women to educate tlioia as to their duties 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled Stri-D/ummit now 
edited by Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Roddi, for 
carrying out of the al)ovo objects. The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch being in Bombay and its branches 
are spread tlirougliout India and flourishing as 
far as Kaslirnirand Lashkar, It is found that 
women overywhoro welcome the opportunities 
given for their self■d(^velol»Inont and self- 
expression. The Association is afllUated to 
all tho important progressive women associa- 
tions in India and tliroughout tJio world. It 
was the initiator of tho All-India Women's 
Conference and tho First AH-Asian Women’s 
Conference at Lahore. Tho Madras Seva Badan 
and the Madras Children's Aid Society owe 
their origin to the efforts of this Association, 

rouNa MEN'S Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams In 1844, is now & 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in boUx the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold— spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ' local ' Assodatlons are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forma 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 
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There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Council and many other village 
Associations with naany thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve aa 
the local headquarters : — ^Allahabad ; Alleppey ; 
Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Delhi ; Galle ; Hydera- 
bad ; .Tubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Kotiayam ; Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; 
Nagpur ; Naini Tal ; Ootacamnnd ; Poona ; 
Bangoon; Eisalpur; Secunderabad; Simla; 
Trivandrum; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free bmldings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
y. M. C. A. and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows : — 

Generally: — 1. Literature: — Publication of 

original works and reprints Six series: 
“ Heritage of India ; ’* “ Keligious Quest 
of India ;" “ Religious Life of India ; ” 
Builders of Modern India ; ’* “ Education 
of India;” "Heritage of Ceylon;” 
"Women of India.” 

2. Lecture Bureau : — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres in India. 

3. Physical— Training Physical Directors 
for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics. 

Boys: — Scouting, Boys' Clubs, Camps, etc. 
Students : — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain ; — Specially in 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

" Citizens" : — (Le., English-educated Indians. 
Ceylonese and Burmese) : Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences ; 
Study-Circles; handling many subjects of 
vital interest — social, inticUcctual and 
religious. 

Soldiers -.—Institutes and Holiday Homes for 
British Soldiers in a number of centres 
including the N. W. Frontiers. 

Anglo-Indians : — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux. 

Europeans: — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labourers in Mills : — ” Welfare” Work. 

Rural Communities . — “ Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education in four Selected Centres. 


A monthly magazine, the Young Men oe 
India, Burma and Cbvlon is issued at 
Rs. 2-8-0 per annum, including postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y.M.O-As.) called for a 
Budget of Es. 1,25,602 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs. 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The ofificers 
are : — 

Patron : — His Excellency the Earl of Willing- 
don, G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., G.B.E., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

President of the National Council : — The Most 
Rev. Dr. i'oss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary : — B. L. Rallia Ram, 
B.SC., B.T. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings: — Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The President is The Hon. 
Mr. Justice K. Bailee and the General 
Secretary is ]\Ir. H. W. Bryant, m.b.e. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors . Each Bran ch organ! sation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the phy.sical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees. Port Trust and 
Railway employees. A pro^amme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably flR.s up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality. 

YouNti Women’s Christian Association oe 
India, Bttuma and Ceyi-on.— 9Tus Assoi*ia- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1890. 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon in fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their sifiriiual, 
intellectual, social and ifiiysical development. 
I’ho Association exists for Indian, Anglo-Indian 
and European girls and women. There are 
members in the following Branches. General 
41 ; Student 43, and Girl Guidos 12. The needs 
of girls are met by physical drill, recreation, 
clubs and classes, lectures, eomincrcial classes, 
Bible study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings for social intercourse. Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are establish- 
ed were there is a demand for them and the 
Association, at present, owns 21 including 8 
holiday homes in the liiEs. These hostels 
accommodate working girls, ^teachers, nurses, 
studente, and apprentices. Rates vary accord- 
ing to the residents* salaries and accommoda- 
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tion, tliough all equally receive tbe benefits of 
a comfortable home, good food and wholesome 
surroundings. The holiday homes provide 
cheap holidays in healthy surroundings and also 
accommodate girls who work in the hills during 
the hot season. In addition to holiday homes 
Summer Conferences are held annually at Anan- 
dagiri, the Conference estate owned by the 
Association, in Ootacaniund. Special Girls’ 
Camps are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 

Traveller’s aid work is done in the large ports, 
especially Colombo, and a large number of 
transient guests and visitors are accommodated 
in the Homes in these centres. The Association 
also runs emplojment bureaux tlirough the 
agency of which many girls find positions. 
The commercial schools train girls for olflee 
and business life. These larger Associations 
are manned by a staff of trained secretaries, 
some of whom come from Great Britain, America, 
Australia, N ew Zealand and Canada. The others 
are found and trained in India. In many of 
the smaller branches where the work is of a 
simpler nature, it is earned on by voluntary 


workers who render faithful service year by 
year. The Student Bopartment is alfiliated 
to the WorM's Student (diristian K(‘deratiou 
and has 43 brunelies in the various S(diools and 
Colleges. 

The Association, which is nllilia<4ul i,o the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Associations 
is inteniational and interdenominational. 
Active membership is open to all who declare 
their faith in our Cord Jesus Christ and desire 
to s(5rvc others in B is spirit of love, ami Associate 
membership is oimn to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion may la*, who 
wishes to join the w’orld-wide fellowship of the 
Y. W. C. A. and deelare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in its ael ivities. 

The Patrone.ss of tlie Association is if. E, 
Lady Wiliingdon. 

Copies of the annual r(q)oris and ot h(?r printed 
matter can l>o obtained Irom tlic National 
Oflice which is at. 134, Coxqawat.ion Street, 
Calcutta. The ollieial organ of the Association 
!is the leaflet “ Bverymember ” wlilch is issued 
' each month and sent to members and friends of 
the Association. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH CNIVERSlTy WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Tho Association of British University ’Women 
in India was established in 1918. Its objects 
are : — 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
tho universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation * which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
Briti.sh University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women W'ho have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Sony. Local Secretaries, 

Bombay . .Mrs. A. J. Moore, 31, Tedder 

Road, Bombay- 

Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp, Race Course 

Road, Lahore. 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to oducato public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through tho 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have l>een 
the means of Introducing women on to University 
Senates and Muniolpaiitlos. The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products, 


The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with tho formation of tho Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committee, organized public moctingH for 
women on subjects affecting tho4r interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 


A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
iuto the employment Bureau established by 
the Women’s Council ; the Calcutte Bureau has 
Ceased to exist. 
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Societies : Literary^ Scientific and Social, 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function tc perform* 


This Association is Federated to the “Fed- 
eration of University Women in India,” and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
eration. 


Federation of University Women in India. 

This is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or U niversity who may be resident 
in India. Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 

These Units are now affiliated to the F. U. 
W. I. and arc as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
•embraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
.headquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
.London, 


This International Federation is then a kind of 
'League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit : and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world 
service, will easily bo imagined. 


As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women : they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service : they 
help the country for wMch as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 


The benefit to Members individually also is 
great. The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them. Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 


During 1929 these last have, included. Scholar- 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree : resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medfcai 
or Scientific research by Australia and America 

A special scholarship was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia University, to 
under-graduates from India. 

Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that Universitj’'. Colonial Graduates arc at 
present attached to the British Unit. The 
Bombay Presidency Women Graduates’ Union 
offers membership to a graduate of any recog- 
nised University in the whole world. 

Subscriptions . — Each Unit pays capitation at 
8 as. per head. 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal. Eacli Branch 
has its local Committee. But as a whole 
the Federation is under a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at Calcutta for the years 1928 and 
1929. Headquarters are at Bomlsay from 1930. 

Oppiob Bearers, Central Committee. 
President: Dr. Muthulalcshmi Reddi, M.B., C.m. 
Local Representatives. 

Bombay . .Mrs. Moore, 

Miss I. Baptist. 

Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp 

Madras . .Miss Joseph. 

Kodaikanal. .Mrs. C. MoClalland. 

Eonorarp General Secretarj/ : Mrs. Doctor, 
Hirji Mansions, Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay 6. 

Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
forward the same to the Local Secretary to whose 
Unit it may appertain. 

Eon. General Secretary: Mrs. Gulbami J, H. 

Doctor, Federation of University Women in 

India. 


Association op Columbia university Alumni in India.— -This is an organization conceived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent member of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 

President of the Association : Dr. Jal Dastur 0. Pavry, M.A., rh.D., i3, Pedd'^r Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 
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Pyincipal Clubs m India, 

PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


■KsttSi*" 

Name of Club. blishecl Club-hoase. 


U kited See- i 
VICE. I 

Bombay .. .. i 

Bombay Gymkhana.. ■ 


133, Chowringhee Eoacl, 
j Calcutta. 

j29, Chowringhce Eoad. 
! Esplanade Eoad 


Cawnpoeb 
C niTTAGONO .. 

CliUB OF CENTRAT. 

India. 

Club of ‘WBSTini.N 
India. 

Cochin 

Cooonada .. ^ 


Coimbatore .. 

COONOOU 

Pacca 

lJAijHOiT.srt3 .. 
t)AR.TEKLIN(i . . 

1 )iaiti 

I.Mi'ERiATi Delhi 
''•Y iMKIIANA. 


186S ICoimbatore .. 

1 894 I Coonoor, Nilgiria 
1864 I Dacca .. 

. . I Dalhonsie, Punjab 
1868 j Auckland Eoad 
1898 I Cudlow CasthA Delhi 
.. Delhi .. 


■ iniial thiy. 
Its. Its. Its. 


Abbottabad 


[Abbottabad, N. W. F. 

' Provinces. 

■10 

abyar 

Aqra 

AHMEBNaGAR 

1800 

Madras 

Agra Cantonment 

40 



1893 

Ibushai Hills, E. B. & 

' Assam. 

33 

Ajmere 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh 

too 

AKOLA 

1870 

Bcrar .. 

10') 

ALLAHABAD . . 

AMRAOTl .. .. j 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

llio 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 

Bangalore, united I 
Service. ! 

1SG8 

38, Residency Eoad . . 

100 

Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . , 

50 

1 

BARISAL 

1864 

Backergnnj, Barisal .. 

32 

BARRACFPORE .. ; 

1850 

Grand Trunk Eoad, S. 
Eiverside. 

100 

BASSEIN GYMiaUNA.. ! 

1881 

Fytehe Street, Basscin, 
Burma. 

50 

Belgaum .. .. 1 

1884 

Close to Eaco Course . . 

50 


1833 ;Bellasis Eoad, Bombay 200 

1007 j241. Lower Circular 200 

Eoad. 


1844 Cawnpore 

1878 Pioneer Hill, Chltta- 
gooa. 

1885 Mliow ,, 

1865 Elphinstone Eoad 
i^oona. 

1876 

1850 Coconada 


500 

25 ! 

30 

150 

20 

10 

100 

12 

lU 

75 

0 

9 

200 

34 

12 

200 1 

1120 

10 

50 


10 

75 


10 

60 


15 


12 

10 

100 

18 i 

10 

70 


11 

75 


10 

.50 


8 

30 


20 

ioO 


7 

H 

100 


15 

100 


15 


> L. Eoljorts. 

1 (!. Caylt‘v. 

2 J. J, .y , 

5 W. Jt. ('o{)f>, 

' K. tJ. Sutfen. 

1 Lt. i*. \v. <irjint. 

' ^J^unadhyani. 

CapLU, T. VV. Jir,rae_ 

It. h. .ToJinsfioji 
Walter Dawson! 

T. S. K(*inraiH. 

-f- W. T. Wool- 

(li'idK**, r A.H.c. 

W. K. ilodgen, 

illlllH. 

H. Crawfonl. 

Capt. It. H. Cond. 

A. H. Guini-y, i.e.s, 

P. IJ. Warburton, 

Dr. A. M. Htwon. 

n. Chard. 

J. B. Ihmday and 
C.S. Broadhciit. 

fl. V. lioblw, 

M.C. ' 

lion. Mr. J. Ghosal, 
(’.H.r., CM.E., i.e.s 
(Etd.l Mr. I), y. 

AlKltTHOIl. 

G. Ease, 

Capf.E. DoedfH. 

ht, R. h. Lane. 

(‘apt. J. It Michell. 

A. 1. 1). Larabc. 

('. D. T. Hhores (Cliair- 
man). 

K. b\ IL Gemml, 

A. K. Weld Downing 
c. W. Tandy Greon. 

W. L. HtoveiiHoii, 

G. Wraiigham Hardy. 
G. (’. L. Wadley. 

J. Hills 
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Esta- 


Subscription. 


Name of Club. 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

An- i 
nual; 

Mon- 

thly. 

Secretary. 

blished. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Jhansi 

1R87 

Uexfc to Public Gar- 

50 


12 

Captain G. Salt. 



dens, Jhansi. 




MADRAS 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras . . 

250 

20 

12 

J. A. Thomson. 

MADRAS COSMOPOL3 

1373 

Mount Road . . 

15(1 

24 i 


Rao Bahadur Dr. A 

TAN. 

1384 





Lakshman a s w a m 1 
Mudaliar, jjr.D. 

Malabar 

Beach Road, Calicut. . 

100 



MAYMTO 

1001 


100 

12 


J. II. CJonld. 

MOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 



Majer J. M. Mackenzie, 


1884 





R.A.M.O. 

NAlNITAIi 


150 



Col. J. da Grey, 

OOTAOAMUND 

1840 

Ootanamund, Nilffiri 
Hills. 

150 



Cat It. A. Catling. 

Orient 


Ohowpaty, Bombay.. 

300 



Mr. C, w. E. Arbuth. 







not. B.A., B.E,, C.I.E., 







Sir Currimbhoy Eb- 
rahiin, Bart. 

Pegu . . 

1871 

Prome Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 


R. O. B Perrott. 

PESHAWAR 

1883 

Peshawar 

50 



Major E. E. Hills. 

Punjab 

1870 

Upper Mall, Lahore .. 

150 



Capt. R. G. Siiulez. 

T. M. Walker, o.b.e.. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 









A M.C., r.o.E. 

RANGOON QTMEHANA.. 

1874 

Halpln Ed., Rangoon. 




R. H. Hughesdon, M.O. 

Rangoon Boat Club,. 


Royal Lakes, Rangoon 




Edward Thomson. 

Rajjphtana . . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

50 



R. E. Coupland. 

Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, 

Royal Calcutta Turf 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

300 

18 


Lt.-Col.C. Cobb, O.B.E. 

1881 

11, Bussell Street, 

500 

25 


Capt. The Hon, A 

Club. 






Howard, M.O. 

ROYAL Western 


Hasik .. 

75 

15 

12 

D. C. A. Kincaid. 

India Golr ouirn. 
Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 

175 

12 

12 

P. A Yearaley. 



cutta. 



SEOUNDERABAU 

1883 

Secunderabad(Deccan) 

100 


12 

Capt. H.S. Morris, M. c 

Shillong 

1878 

N orthbrook Road , 

100 

12 1 

23 

J, G. Ritter. 



Shillong. 



SlALKOT 


-Sialkot, Punjab 

33 


21 

Capt. L. H. Radwell. 

Sind .. 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

12 

Major J. C. Crocker. 

TRfOHINOPOLY 

1869 

Cantonment . . 

90 

12 

12 

n. G. Hodgson. 

TUTIOOEIN .. 

1885 

TuticorSn 

50 


10 

R. S. Kemp Scriven. 

UNITED Service Club. 

1860 

Simla .. 

100 


12 

A. L. M 0 r fc i ni e r, 







P.R.l.B.A. 

United Service Club, 

1861 

Cbutter ManrJl Palace. 

100 


12 

E. J. Hawkins. 

Ldoenow. 

Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dufferin, Man* 

50 

12 

20 

A. Douglas Marshall, 



daisy. 




Western India Turi. 


Bombay and Poona . . 

150 



C. 0. Gulliland. 

WiLLiNGDON Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay. 

500 

120 


W, Botterill. 

WlIELER 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut 

50 


17 

Major R. E. Webb 


O.B.E. 
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Rotary in India. 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


ROTARY CLUBS IN MIDDLE ASIA 
REGION. 


H. W. Bryant, J.P., Honorary 

C'oimnisaioher, MiJclle Asia Region, Y.M.C.A., 
"Wodeiiouse Road, Bombay. 

INDIA. 

AMElTSAK(1933):PmiffeH« w. Robersou-Taylor, 
Eon. Secjj. D. May Airindell, 05, The Mall, 
Amritsar.dnd and 4th Tuesdays of each month, 
at 8-30 p.ni., from the 15th October to 14th 
April ; at 8 p.m. from the 15th April to 14th 
October. The Amritsar Hotel. 

Bombay (1929) : Presldeni S. T. Dockray. Hon. 
Vice-Prf-sident : — H. W. Bryant, //on. 
Secretaries : — R. G. Higham and Albert Ray- 
mond. Every Tuesday, 1-80 p.m., Taj Jlabul 
Hotel, 

CAT,0UTTA(1919):Pm'/V/e/h. A. R. Dalai. Hon. 
Secy. (J. Warren Boulton, Stephen House, 
Daihousie Square. Every Tuesday, 1-30 p.m.. 
Great Eastern Hotel. 

Haiiacui (1933j : President Sir Montagu De. P. 
Webb, O.I., C.B.E., Caxton House, Kutchery 
Road. Eon. Secy. Hatim B. Tyahji,Bar-at-Law, 
Sunny Side Road. Every Ist and 3rd Saturday 
1-15 p.m. The Central Hotel. 

Lahou® (1927) : President <1, T. Hamilton 
Harding, O. I. E., .1. ib Hon. Secy. H. J. 
Rustomji, 6 High Court (Uiambers. Every 
Eriday, 8-30 p.m., Nedou'.s Hotel. 

Madras (192,9 ) ; President R. D. Richmond 
Eon. Secy. C. Rajagopalachari, “ Ardhii,” 
45, Spur Tank Road, Egmore, Madras. Every 
Eriday, 1-30 p.m., Gymkhana Club. 

BUIllMA. 

Rangoon (1929) : President Col. C. de. M. Wcll- 
borne. Hon. Secy. 0. P. Wilton, Vacuum 
Oil Co., 581, Merchant Street. ,//. Hon. Seey. 
S. T. SiKlasivan, 044, iVIerchant Street, Every 
Tuesday, 1 p.m., Strand Hotel. 

Thavetmyo (1929) : FrcsUle.nt UThan Tin, B.A., 
B.C.S, Deputy Commi.ssioaor, Thayetrnyo, 
Hon. Secy. V Von, Secretary, District Council, 
'rhayetinyo. Every Saturday at 5 p.m., 
Rotary Club House. 

(!EVLON. 

Colombo (1929) ; President .i. Gammon, Bayley 
& Kenny, Colombo, Hon. Secy. R. A. Haines, 
P, 0. Box No. 88 Colombo. Every Thursday, 
1 p.m., The Grand Oriental Hotel. 


STRAITS S ETTJ. Ri\l ENTS. 

Singapore (1930) : President W. .\llan Eley 
Esq. Eon. Secy. Maji<r d. Lee, St. Audrtiw’s 
School. Every Wednesday at 1 i).in., Adelplii 
Hotel. 

Penang (19,30) : President Dr. K". Md. Arill. 
Jt. Eon. Secretaries. Dr. S. U.as;uiayagiun & 
G. Maund, Address, c/o HeiUtb Odice', Penang 
Every Tue.sday at I p.m., E A (J. Ifotel, 

EEDE RAT E D .M A LA V SI’A 'I'ES. 

Kuala Lumpur (1030) : P / r'iident Mr. E. p. 
Butler. Ho/l .SVc//. M r. b. I>. Gaiuinans, ll.C.S.* 
P . O . Box 203, Iviiala laimpur. Ev(‘ry Wed- 
nesday at 1 Hotel Majehiie. 

Seremban (1929) : President Mr, H. P. Bryson 
Malayan Civil Serviiio. Jlon. Jt. Secretaries'. 
Air. S. S. Chelvanayagam, c'(» Cbaitered Bank! 
Seremban, K.M.S., and Dr. Ku Kbiy Hoe 
rnternational Dispensary, Birch Road, Ser- 
emban. Closed Meidiag, Isf. Thursday of each 
month at 7 p.m. Optm .Mei*tiug, 3nl Tlmiwlay 
of each numth, at 8 p.m., The Ui'wt Houhp, 
Seremban. 

Klang ani> Coast (1929) : President Gob Hoch 
Iluat, J.l*. Hon. Seey. ( J. H . !,< >we, S(‘(‘r(>tary, 
Sanitary Board, K’lang, Ev(‘ry Tuos- 

day at 5 i>.m., Chinese Merehiuits’ Club, Klang. 
,rAVA. 

Bandoeng : President Ing. D. W. Sparnaay, 
Hon. Seey. J. A. C. de Koek van la'euwon. 
Riouwstraat 30, Bandoeng. Ev(*fy 'rhursday 
at 8 p.m. Societeit Coneihdia. 

D.;ok,takahta : President Ir. P. A. G. A»ael- 
berga. ( 'lass.- -Railroad lOquipiiient (Oar 
rebuilding). Address^ I I’engok, DJ(jk Jakarta, 
N. K. 1- Serretary : .1, C. I/. (Ditz van dor 
v<*t. Clmss.- -Agriculture ( Educational exten- 
sion). Address. 33 GomloktK'soeimiii, Djok- 
jakarta, N. E. T. Soeieb'it" de Vereeniging" 
Every Friday at H i>. in. 

Malang (1930) ; President I'rof. Dr. A. Leber. 
linn. Seey. L, H. A. M. von Romer. Every 
Wciluesday, K p.m.. club Coneordla. 

SOKUABAYA (1930): President Th. A. van der 
Laun. Umi. Seey. K. K. ,1. L. Sleliimetz, (M. 
It. I. C. M.). Every 'Plmrsday, K p.m., Orange 
Hotel, Socrahaja. 

SUM A'I’RA. 

Mkdan (1930); President Dr. J. W. Wolff. 
Hon. Secy. <L G. Matfhieu, .Mediin. Every Ist 
and 3rd Monday of the month at 8 p.m., Grand 
Hotel, Mmlan. 

BUITENEG HU. 

BriTKNZoiKJ : PresUent Dr. P. van Hulatljn. 
Secretary : Dr. J, <1, J. A, Maaa, van Indioff- 
weg 16, Jiulteiizorg club, Thursday, 7-S0p,m, 
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The Church. 


The Clnirch of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a self-governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire “ to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary aclmowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.” 

Like all the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Eangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Chota Nagpur, Lucknow, Tinnevelly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik. 
Of those the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
181-1 and the last was Nasik in 1930. Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop. The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in coi].junction with a system 
of Councils which has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which he resid' 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils, All Priests holding the 
Bishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Representatives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
Parochial Council. The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three "Houses,” 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils, The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together 


but any House has the right to meet alon< 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate ife 
policy or classify its opinions. A “ Canon ’ 
of the Church is a Besolation passed witl 
additional precautions ensuring due considera 
tion by all three Houses. In ail questions 
touching faith or Order the position of th 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teaches 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrencf 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects. But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinarj 
action until it has become a Canon. 

Every priest before being licensed to worls 
in the Church of India, Burma and Ceylor 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 

The Ecclesiastical Eslahlishment. — ^Al 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India. These 
responsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Homan Catholic 
and the Free Churches. The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services. The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation dn the Councils of the Church. Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
ackncwledged in the Constitution of the Ohurcli 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombav. 
.Lahore, Lucknow, Hangoon and Nagpur. 
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Before 1930 they formed part of the Estahlish- 
ment. One of the difSculties which the Ohuxeh 
is facing is that the Government Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In conseq,uence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up deficits. More serious 
still, however, is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1921, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task. It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant. 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
is now under consideration. If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious. Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly increased sum of money or many 
of the churches in up-country stations will 
have to be closed. The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of “ Indianiaation " is less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably he laid upon it. The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year. Nevertheless the Domiciled Com- 
munity is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is through this community tliat the 
conversion of India must come. 

The Churches in India have not been 
whoEy blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
nhe community in spite of lack of real support 
from home. The education of its children 
is very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there are a few 
^ institutions such ^as the La Martiniere 
fichools, on a non-denominatlonal basis; 
but they ace exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools ot various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this feld, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Ealimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by Che Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“religious difficulty'* In the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 


Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in Its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of tho 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere ol 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see ol 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire, It 
la really to the work of the miasionarica of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its largo and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Homan Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade 1911-192], 
The total of “Syrian" Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy 
are of the Roman obedience) Is .315,000, as 
against 367,000 In 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
A,nglican8) number 2,980,000, an Increase of 
547,000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
daring the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Cfiiurchcs made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. ITiey 
have thus been at work m the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and tlie statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions arc producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only Incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
Is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of t.he country. 
According to the 1923 Report of th« National 
Ghristian Council for India they are teaching 
420,256 children in 12,699 elementary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895) of children in these schools are non- 
Christians. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 528 with 70,264 
male and 25,303 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Unlvorsltlee, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
Prom the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance Is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the ciirisUan faith, The 
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statesman and the publicist are chiefiy inter-i 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College ; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Porman College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges — the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Boman Catholics have a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to great colleges 
preparing students for University degrees 
But the proportion of Christian students in 
their institutions is very much larger than 
in those of the Protestant bodies. The pro- 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts; hut compared with 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicnoudy 
higher. The Roman Catholics have some 

3.000 elementary schools in which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction. 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
eexea. These figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Euroi)cans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestanl 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread results, is the philantliropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 
Stimulus was also given t® medical missions- 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
n:iissionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army bold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Heunion.— For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much ' 


more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing line is that between Christ-'and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Olirist. Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
from non-Christian, the differences of ‘ ‘ con- 
fession ” and ' ' order ” which separata Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S.I.U.O. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church.. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real National; Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Bpiscopat.®, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Tiavancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the M.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
0. M. S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,656 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel.- 

StatistioB of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. > 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District .and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. The S. P. G. 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S, P. G.: 90 ordained European 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies- — The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com* 
monly known as the Cowley Eathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 


population. At Poona the Society co-operatC' 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Clewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kilburn) at Madras. The St. Hilda's Deacon- 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries an important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University j\Iission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at liangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Ansd'ean Missions. 

An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new llollgious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and hy living together to develop the Hell- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India. 
Indians appreciate fully the value of “ renuncia- 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Christian asceticism. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecrated by 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 3028, It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 wore 
Indians and 7 Europeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, Most Rev. Poss, p.p. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 

India. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Grimes, ‘Vea’blc Cecil John 

Birch, Rev, Canon Ormonde Winstanley, m.o. 

Thomson, Bev. Thomas Albert .. 

Williams, llev. Henry Erank Eulford, M.A. 
Wilkinson. Rev, Ernest Boland, m.A. 

Lee, Eev, Percy Erskine, m.a. 

Young, Rev. Ernest Joseph, b.a. 

McKenzie, Rev, Donald Stewart, M.A. 
Higham, Rev, Philip, m.a. 

Pearson, Rev. Cyril Greenwood, m.a. 


Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Chaplain, St. John’s Church, Cnh'uffa. Also 
Officiating Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

(On leave.) 

Chaplain. Barrackpnr. 

(On leave.) 

Chaplain, St. Stephen’s, Kldderporc. 

Chaplain, Darjeeling. 

Metropolitan’s Chaplain. 

Chaplain, Shillong, Assam. 

Senior Chaplain, St. Paul’s Catluulral, Calcutta. 


7 Junior Chaplains. 


ClITJKOII OF SCOTLANP. 


Dodd, The Rev. George Edward, m.a,, b.d., j.f., 

H.O.F. 

Leo, The Rev. Robert Ewing, M.C., b.p., .i.i*. , . 


McLellan, The Rev. Duncan Tait Hutchison. 
M.A. 


Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland, 
Bengal. (On leave.) 

Officiating Presidency Hmlor ('haplain, Church 
of Scotland, Bengal and Senior Chaplain, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta. 

Second Chaplain, St. Andrew's Clmrch, 
Calcutta. 


Church of Rome. 

Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, S.j. 

Bryan, Rev, Leo, s.J. 


Archbishop, Calcutta. 
Chaplain, Aliporc Central Jail 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Acland, The Tlight Eev. Eichard Dyke, m.a. Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

Martindalo, Ven. Henry, Archdeacon. 

Arthur Patrick Lillie . . Registrar of the Diocese. 

Bastley, U. M. . . . . Ditto. (Officiating.) 

Senior Chapl-uns, 

Harvey, Rev. Canon Oeorgo Broderick, M.A. . . Senior Presidency Chaplain. (On leave.) 

Mason, Rev. Charles Douglas Tlioma,s, M..i (On leave.) 

A.K.O. 

Dart, Eev. Canon John Lovering Campbell, m.a. Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay, (On leave.) 
Wormald, Rev. Eobert Leonard, M.A., M.H.K. , Chaplain of Belgaum. (Onlea\e,) 

Ashley-Brown, Rev. W., l.t.h Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Poona. Officiating 

Archdeacon of Bombay (in addition) and 
Chaplain of Mahableshwar (in addition.) 

Dossetor, Pi/ov. B. E., m.a. Chaplain of Deolali. 

Bortescue, Rev. 0. B., L.t.h. (Dur.) .. . Senior Presidency Chaplain. Comp, 

Seaman, Rev. Alfred Jon.athan, m..v Chaplain of Ahmeda bad. 

6 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains on Probation. 

Stansfield, Rev. H. R. .... Chaplain of Ghorpuri. 

Field service Post. 

Nil. 

Church of Scotland. 

Chaplains. 

MacKcnzie, Rev. D. F., m.a Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay 

Presidency Senior Chaplain. 

Rennie, Rev. .T. V,, m.a., b.d., d. litt Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Karachi. 

Chaplain of the Church op Rome, 

Lima, The Most Rev. Dr. Joachim II Presidency. 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

Higham, The Rev. Phillip, m.a Shillong. 

Mathew, The Rev, F. W Lakhimpur. 

Waite, The Rev. A., b.a Silehar. 

Wyld, The Rev. P., b.a SIbsagar. 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

Halliday, Rev. S Chaplain of Bankipore. 

’I’ilney Bassett, Rev, H. F. F. Chaplain, Dlnapore. 

Additional Clergy. 


Perfect, Rev, H. 
Beasley, Rev. J. S. , . 
Bthelred Judah, Rev, 
Dauncey, Rev. K. Jil. D. 
Molony, Rev. A. U. B. 


Bhagalpur. 

Monghyr and .Tamalpur. 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
Ranchi. 

Cuttack (visiting). 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 


Tubbs, The Right Reverend Norman Henry, Bishop of Rangoon. 


' ‘ SENIOR Chaplains. 

Anderson, Tiie Von’ble NIcoI Keith . , . . Archdeacon, Rangoon and Bishop’s Commigaery , 

Park, Rev. William Robert, o.i.E., o.b.e. . . (On leave.) 

Thursfield, Rev. Gerald Arthur Ricliard . . . . Chaplain, Mandalay. 

Delahay, Rev. William Chaplain, Rangoon Cantonment. 

Lee, Rev. Arthur Oldfleld Norris Chaplain, Maymyo. 

JUNIOR Chaplains. 

Stevenson, Rev. G. . . Chaplain, Mingaladon (Cantonment. 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wood, The Right Rev. Alex, M.A., kH.d., b.d., Lord l}islin]> of Nagpur. 

O.B.E. 


Roberta, The Veii’ble Arthur Betton 
Martin, Rev. Fredoriek William, m.a. 
Day, Rev. Edward Ridlay, m.a. . . 
Warmington, Rev. Guy Wilson, ae.a. 
Streatfleld, Rev. S. F., b.a. 

Sanders, Rev. Harold Martin, m.a. 
Eastwick, Rev. Rowland, b.a. 
Williams, Rev. W. b.a. 

Gash, Rev. I. J 

Heber Clare, Rev. . . 


(On leave, jn-oparatory to retirenieiii,.) 
Archdeacon, Nagpur. 

Cheprata, IT. l\ 

Garrison, Chaplain, .luhbuliiore. 

(On leave.) 

Central India, -Mhow. 

(On leave.) 

Nasirabad. 

Kamptee. 

Garrison Chaplain, .lubhuljiore. 


Madras ecclesiastical Department. 


CnuiiOH OF England. 

Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mans- Lord Bishop of TVradras. 
field, D.P, 

Crichton, Rev. Walter Richard Arclaleaeon. 


SENIOR Chaplains. 


Edmonds, Rev. Canon Herbert James, m.a. . . Junior Chaplain, Madras, (On leave.) 

Wheeler, Rev. Charles Ernest Ruapehu . . . . Chaplain of Trlmulgherry. 

Langdale Smith, Rev. Richard Marmaduke, b. 1, Cliaplain, Ht. Thomas' Mmint, 

Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, ir.o. .. .. Chaplain, Holy Trinity t’linndi, Bungalonb 

Gaul, Rev. A. C .. Chaplain, Ootacanniml. 

Goldman, Rev. A. T Chaplain. (On leave.) 

Hayward, Rev. W. G Senior Chaplain, St. Get.rg.‘’H Cutirndml. 

6 Junior Chaplains. 

Chuiich of Scotland. 


McLean, Rev. L. 
Short, Rev. G. M. D. 


Prasideney Senior Cliaplain, MndruH. 
Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Chureli, Bangalore. 


VcLcani 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplain. 


Strip, Rev. E. A. Iv., M.A. 
Olaydon, Rev. E,, m.a 
NichoB, Rev. E.' M. 
Bartels, Rev. R. C. 
Salisbury, Rev. Dr. 
Devlin, Rev. T. S. 

Rose, Rev. T. P. . , 


Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplain of Kohat. 

Cliaplain of AbbottaiMid. 
Chaplain of Pi^siiawar, 

Chaplain, Rnzmak (WaKirlstan). 
Chaplain of Nowshera. 

Chaplain of Risalpur, 

Assistant Chaplain of Peshawar, 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Carden, The Ven’ble Henry Cra\en, m.a. 

Kerr, Kov. George Henry Bruce, m (Onrham) 
jEngland, Ecv. Canon Herbeii George, m.a 
(D urham). 

McKelvie, licv. Jlobert J'’ritz Btanloy, 11. A., Li.i> 
(Oxon.) 

Lister, Kev, Canon J. G., M A 

Tambling, Eev. F. G. H 

Marshall, Rev. iSTorman Eihvyn, m.a. 

Storrs-Eox, llov. E. A 

Gorric, llev. L. M., th. 1 

Johnston, Rev. Canon G. I\, m. \. 

Deveniah, Rev. R. C. S., b.a 

Reiinison, Rev. Erie David Robert, b.a.. . 

Jones, Rev, G, W., b.a 

Kicholl, Rev. m.a., m.c 

Mackenzie, Rev, D. S., m.a. 

Morgan, Rev. B. J., m.a 

Evers, Rev. Rev, M. S., M.A., M.c. 

Devlin, Rev. T. S., m.a 

Salisbury, Rev. Mark, bb.d. 

Waterbury, Rev. F. G., h.TH., b.d. 

20 Junior 


Archdeacon of Lahore. Bishop’s Commissary, 
(On leave.) 

( On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

Amhala. 

Hyderabad, Sind. 

Ambala (Assistant). 

Murree. 

Kew Delhi. 

Karachi, 

(On leave.) 

Julinndur. 

West Ridge, Rawalpindi. 

J^eshawar. 

Serving under G I. as Metropolitan Chaplain. 
Sialkot. 

Quetta. 

Rlsalpur. 

Kowshera. 

Karachi ( Assistant) - 
Oh'i])lains. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Saunders, The Right Rev. Charles John Godfrey, Bishop of Lucknow, Headquarters, Allahabad. 

M.A. 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, m.a Archdeacon of Lucknow, Headquarters, Naini 

Tal. 

Westrancott, R., v.n., Bar-at-Law .. .. Registrar of the Diocese ol Lucknow, Head- 

quarters, Calcutta. 


Sbniob Chaplains. 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, m.a Naini Tal. 

Cohu, The Jlev. Canon Clifford John, m.a. . . Ranikhct. (Almora). 

Talbot, The Rov. Alfred Dixon (On leave, preparatory to retirement). 

Dunlop, The Rev. Canon Douglas Lyall Chandles, (On leave, preparatory to retirement). 
M.A. 

Maynard, The Rev. Bertram Martin, a.k.o. . . (On leave, preparatory to retirement). 
Broughton, The Rov. Arthur Hardwicke, m.a. . . Dehra Dun. 

Bigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil Pietroni, m.a. . . Lucknow (Cantt.). 

Hare, The Rev. Arthur Neville, b.a (On leave.) 

Patrick, The Rov. Alexander, b.a. . . . . Jliansi. 

Porter, The Rev. John (On leave.) 

Douglas, The Rev. Percy Sholto, M.A Fyzabad. 

Southern, The Rev. Gerald Holte Bracebridge, Allahabad Garrison. 

M.A. 

Luokman, The Rev. Sydney, b.a. . . . . Agra. 

Burn, The Rev, John Humphrey, b.a. . . Cawnpore. 


8 Junior Chaplains. 
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THE fiOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH* 


With regard to numbers, the Oof/iofic Directory of Imlia gives the following tables:- 

— 

1911 

1 1921 

1 1931 

1. British India and Indian 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

States — 

{a) I,atin Rite 
(b) Syriac Rites 

2. Fierich India 

3. Portuguese India 

1,614,620 

l,8r>l,408 

2,164,018 

364,66(i 
2.'), 918 
296,148 

440,488 

2.6,480 

288,741 

040,081 

20,492 

320,690 

Total, India 

2,301,346“ 

27606,117” 

3^667,6,^ 

4. Ceylon 

322,163 

363,086 

30.1,09:J 

I'otal, India and Ceylon 

2,623^ir 

2,970,103 

3,462,074 


Note (1) In i 860 , the 

and in 1900 to 2,201,674. 

NoiE (2);— In 1860 there were 1,504 priests. 

3,625. 

The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements 
ft) The “ Syrian " Christians of the Malabar 
^ Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomafi. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar-Apostolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. ^ ... 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 
(8) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(6) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munityin Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, 60 
priests and Some 10,000 laity have been 
“ united ” to the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation oE« propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19fch century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 18S6 (amended 
by the Apeement of 1928, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction”)- At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subseguent adjustments now 
stands as follows: — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs - 
The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some extension into British terri- 
torv) mth Bnffraaan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore(bothxn British territory). 


In 1880 it had risen to 1 ,010,265 
In 1921 there were 3.158. In 1031 th(‘ro wore 


Under the Sacred Ciuiuregation of Oriental 
Churches: — 

The archbishopric of Urnakulam, with .Suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide:— 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suilragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and AJmerc. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of l^oona, Mangalore, Cahout, 
Trichinopoly and Tuticorin. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur and Patna and the 
Prefectures Apostolic of Assam and 
Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellorc, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
pataro and ITagpur, the Prefccturc-Apostollc 
of Jubbulporo, and the Missions of Cuttack 
and Bellary. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with suffragan bisboprioa of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca. 

The archbishopric of Simla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture-Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Qullon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged In India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian. Dutch, 
Swiss*, Spanish or Italian by narionality. They 
number about 1,300 besides which tliere is a 
body of secular clerjKS'' nawtly Jndian, etc., 


total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. 
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numbfcriug about 2,200, aad prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xavier'a 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schcols. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under educatioH amounted 
in 1904 to 148,051 boys and 73.184 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota-Hagpur, Kriahnagar, Gnjeiat, the Ah- 
med nagar district and theTelugu coasts may 


be mentioned. (Pull particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
^rom the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
payation oj the Faith and of the Roly Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the Bast Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by theMost Rev. Archbishop Kierkels, 
D.D., appointed in 1931. 


THE CHURCH 


The Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influence upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland In India, The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
In Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches In the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated; Calcutta, 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplain** in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
I uilt, in all considerable military stations, 
e,g., Ohakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, 
Rawalpindi, fiialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore- In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore^ Oawnpore, 
MeefUt, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Slalkot, Murree, Dalhousie, 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where Enghsh was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Edueational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1819 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 3 4,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000, In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does Invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo-Scottish Edu- 
caHon Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
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Andrew’s lligh School, and both in Jiangalcre 
and ia Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrdiefl 
Girls’ Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Hirk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at E.alixnpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in “ Bcportn of the Sch»*mes of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood & Sons ; “ The 
Church of Scotland Year Book” and ‘‘The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.” 

Though the former Churches of the TJnitecl 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain independent of the. esta- 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura) ; the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag); Hyderabad State (Jalna, 


BAPTIST 


Thb BAPTisi Missionary Sooikty of gkba!! 
Britain.— Formed in 1792, largely through the 
Bfforts of Br. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission iii India and Ceylon numbers 
211 misisionarieB and about 1,070 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 347 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 299 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theologicel Training College. 
The Church membership at the close of 1931 
stood at 22,128 and fhe Christian community 
at 60,344. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per cent, in the 
same period . Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are .self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students ia carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi, 
w'here ho.stela have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Educationar Work.— Eauges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
ourehase of the Settlement of Serampore in 


Bethel and Parbhani); Madras (Madras 
City, Chinglepnt, Sriperumbudur and Oon- 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraoti); HaJ- 
putana, whore the extensive work in- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Jradras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff In Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its Held and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education througli four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
veil known. The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, and His- 
lop (.tollege, Nagpur. 
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1845, and placed la 1866 by the College 
Council at the di-sposal of the Baptist 
viissionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, in Arts and 
Theology. It was attlllated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the linos of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominatlonal basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Principal : lUiv. G. 11. C, Angus, M.a., 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools In several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 9 Hospitals, and 0 Dispen- 
saries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Outtaok. The ^cretary of the 
Masion is the ll^v, D. Scott Wells ; 44, Lower 
Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1981 
amounted to iil 96,827. 
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THE CANA-DIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Fistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts, There are 22 stations and 553 out- 
stations with a staff of 104 missionaries including 
9 qualified physicians, and 1,379 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,530 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 120, communicants 25,728 
and adherents 19,000 for the past year. Forty- 
one Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 560 village day 
schools, with 20,371 children, 15 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, 2 Formal Training schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The IMission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central featnre-of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade memhership 
has increased by 63 per cent., the Christian 
community hv20 per cent., and scholars by 
105 per cent. Indian Secretary is the llev. A. 
Arthur Scott, Tuiii, East Godawari. 

AACBRIOAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION So- 
OIETY, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1813; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 33 main stations 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Orissa, 
29 in South India, besides many outstaiions. 
All forms of missionary enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society. 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native I 
preachers and Blblo-Womcn, and extends to ' 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language i 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. ' 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts arc made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations. The Mission Press at 
Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. I 

Last year the field staff numbered 314 missi. j 
onaries, 7,064 Native workers. There were ! 
1,892 Churohes of which 1,272 were self supporting. [ 
Cliurch members number 1,27,828. In the 2,107 
Sunday Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils. 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of all grades j 
with 91,091 students enrolled. 14 Hospitals 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 0,364 in-patients 
and 1,05,879 out-patients. Indian Christians j 
contributed over Rs. 6,74,000 for this religious ' 
and benevolent work during the year. | 

The American Baptist Assam Mission, 
was opened in 1836, and has 12 main stations 
staffeef by about 60 missionaries. There are' 
1,038 native workers, 891 organized churches, 
53,186 baptised members, 442 sehools of all 
grades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
14 station schools. 3 Hospitals and 5 Dispen- 


; saries treated 1,249 in-patients and 24,147 out- 
I patients during the year. Mission work is 
j carried out in 10 different languages. 

; Treasurer and Correspond inff Secretary : Miss 
, Marion G. Eurnhain, Gaiiliati, Assam. 

I 

! American Baptist, Bengai-Orissa Mission. 

I commenced in 1830. Area of operation : ilidna- 
! pore district of Lower Bengal, Bahsore district 
j of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 36, 

I Indian workers 310. Two English Churches 
; and 32 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
I munity 2,680. Educational : Two Boys’ High 
Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 115 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 4,220. One Indus- 
I trial School, known as Balasoro Technical School, 
j for carpentering, iron work and motor mechanics. 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed the 
j first literature in the Santali language. 

Seereiary—'Mi. W, S. Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa. 

The American Baptist teeugu Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the .sur- 
I rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, 

I but ^ there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement 
work for the Enikalas is carried on at Kavali 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool. 
Organized Telugu Churches number S26, with 
105,596 baptized corarminicants, There are 88 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers, The 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
^ Ramapatnam for the training of Indian preach- 
' er.s. A Bible Training School for the 'training 
of Telugu women is located In Nellore. A total 
of 36,942 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools. 

In Medical work 7 Hospitals and 11 Dispensaries 
report 5,391 in-patients, 95,108 out-patients, 
and 115,073 treatments daring the year. 

Secretary— F. Kurtz, l).D., 89, Oxford 
Street, Secunderabad, Deccan. 

THE AUSTR-ALIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS- 
SION. — (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth The field 
of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 42 Australian workers. There are 
3,021 communicants and a Christian community 
of 5,639. 

Secretary, Field Council: The Rev. W. G. 
Crofts, B.A., Biri Siri Mission House, P. O. 
Hatshipgau], Dist. Mymensingh. 

The Strict Battirt mission.— H as 18 
European Missionaries, and 223 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingloput, 8alem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,366; organised churches 5i ; elementary 
scliools 82, with 3,043 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secretary: Rev. D. Morling, 
Kovilpatti, Thiiievelly District. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 

The IKISH Presbytbuian Church MISSION. — ' Medical Work: — 8o.veu Hospitals; tweuty- 


Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 36 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 1 1 
Bducatioualists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 arc 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers. There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739. In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients, 17,377 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 67,819. The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also, 1 creche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Parxn Colonies, of which there are 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts, 
with Barm Colonies attached. 

Sevrstary : Bov. George Wilson, B.A., 
Ahmedahad- 

Tre United Presbyterian Church oe 
North America.— -The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
in 1866. It is now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts In the Punjab and two in the 
North-West frontier Province. Its missiona- 
ries number 113, including married ladies 
and its Indian workers 316. Its educational 
work composes one Theological Seminary, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial 
school, seven Middle schools and 134 Primary 
schools. The enrolment in all schools in 1930 
was 13,209. Medical work is carried on through 
live Hospitals and four Dispensaries. The 
communicant membership of the Church which 
has been established was 44,753 in 1931 and 
the total Clu'istian community 95,216. 

General Secretary C. Chambers, d.d., 

Gordon College, Rawalpindi. 

THE American Presbyterian Mission ope- 
rates in three main sections known as the Punjab. 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American staff, including women, numbers 256, 
and the Indian staff 1,1 35. There are thirty-four 
main stations and 229 ont-stations. Organised 
churches number 100, of which thirty-two are 
self-supporting. There are 13,826 communi- 
cants and a total baptized community of 61,487. 

Educational work as follows : — 'Two men’s 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thobttrn 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Women, students 
about 1,820; one Theological College, students 
thirty-four ; two Training Schools for Village 
Workers, students about 180 ; twelve High 
Schools, students about 3,400 ; three Industrial 
Schools ; three Agricultural Demonstration 
Barms ; five Teachers’ Training Departments ; 
The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Dudliiana Medical College for Women, stu- 
dents about 170 ; 280 Elementary Schools ; 241 
Schools of all grades, pupils about 12,023, 


four Dispensaries. 

Evangelistic Work:— 33 L Sunday Schools, 
with an attendance of 11,503 pui)ils. Cnutri- 
butions for church and evaugelistic work, on 
the part of the Indian chure.h, Its. 71,254. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded liy the late 
Sir William J. Waiilos.s and now under the care 
of C. E. Vail, is well-known througlioiiti the whole 
of S.W. India, and the Forman Christian College 
at Lahore, under the priinuiialship of Dr. S. K. 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Cihristian College (J)r, 
C. H. Bice, Principal) has grown rapidly in 
numbers and influence. 

Secretary oj Council of A. P. MiesUme in 
India J. L. Dodds, d.p., “ Lowristou”, 

Dchra Dun, U. P, 

Secretary, North India Ulinfiion: — Rev, W. L. 
Allison, b.A., B.D., Gwalior, C.I, 

Secretary, Punjab Mmion : — Rev. .1. IJ. Weir, 
M.A., Ewing Hall, Lahor(‘. 

Secretary, Wedern IntHa Mission : — Rev. 
I). B, Updograif, m.a., d.d., Nipani, Belgatim 
District. 

The New Zealand Preshytkrian IVIihsion— 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary • Miss B. J. llardic, Jagadhri, 
Dist. Amballa. 

The United Churcih of Canada Mission.— 
Commenced in 1877 has 14 inuin stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, llntlain, Dhar, Jaora, Sitainau, 
Bhopal and Banswara Stati’s. ff’he Mission 
staff numbers 80, Indian work^Ts 200, This 
Mission works in eonj unction with th«‘, Malwa 
Ohurch-CoTmeilofihc United Church of Northern 
India, which riiports for this part of its terri- 
tory: — Organise<l churches 2J ; Unorganised 
churches 8; (loinmunicants 2,1.58; Baptised 
non-commimieants 5,387; Unhaptised adhe- 
rents 649; Total Christian Commimity H,U)4, 

Educational work comprises Klemeutary and 
Middle Schools for hoys and girls ; a High Scliool 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Malwa Theological 
Seminary. Women’s industrial work Is (sarried 
on in Mhow and Rutlam, an<l VoctationnI 'J’rain- 
ing for boys is a feature of the Rasulpura Boys' 
School, where training is providtHl in printing, 
tailoring, carpentry and motor moelianies. 

The Medical work Is large, 'rhero are tliree 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Women’s Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out- 
stations. 

General Secretary of MissUm .'-—Mv. A. A. 
Scott, M.A., B.D., B. Paed., Indore, C.I, 

Associate Secretary of Mismn .•—Miss E. 
Clearihue, Kharua, 0. 1. (Via MehWpur ltd. 
Station). 

Secretary of Maltoa Chureh-CouncU 
F. H. Bussell, m,a„ d.d., Butlam, C. 1. 

TM Canadian Presbyterian MiBaiora operates 
in two sections, the Northern Section with 
headquarters at JhansI in the U.P., and the 
Central India Section, known as the ISouthero 
Bhil Field. 
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In Central India the flve central stations are 
located in the States of Alirajpur and Jobat 
and JBarwani, but the Mission comprises within 
its area the States of Jhabua and Kathiawar, 
also part of Chhota Udaipur in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and parts of Dhar, Indore and Gwalior 
States bordering on the Jobat- Barwani Road. 
The Staif in Central India consists of 20 mission- 
aries and 42 Indian workers. There are several 
elementary schools in the area and a central 
and vernacular School for boys and girls at 
Amkhut and Alirajpur States, At Amkhet 
also there is a Children’s Nursery Home and 
dispensary and a General flosidtal for the 
area is located at Jobat. in the district 
there are five organised and 2 unorganised 
churches with 239 communicant members 
and a baptised community of 805. 

Secret arf/.—Thomm Draper, m.R.c.s. (Lond.), 
M.R.C.P. (En). Jobat, Via Bohad, Central India. 

The Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J. 
Wilkie in 1905. Tlioro is now a staff of twelve 
missionaries and tw'cnty-flve Indian workers 
who are engaged in Jhansi city, Esagarh, 
l?aragaQn and the surrounding villages. 

Activities in (dude Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for 
Christian pupils in each. There is also an 
orphanage for children under school age, a 
dispensary and an industrial school for boys. 
There is an agricultural settlement at lisagarh 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

There arc two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 160. 

Secretary , — The Rev, A. A. Lowther, M.A., B.D. 

The Welsh Oalvinistio Mbthopist (Pkbsby 
TERXAN) MISSION established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassla and Jaintia 


HiUs,the Lnshai Hills and at Sylhetand Oaehar. 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 35,396 ; the total Christian community 
92,923; organised Churches 721: Elementary 
schools number 678, SchoUira 20,243* in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
3 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047. Four Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients. 

Secretary: Rev. F. J Sandy, Durtlang, Aijal. 

The Argot Mission op the Repoemed 
Church. — in America organised in 1853 occu- 
pies most of the North and South Arcot and 
Ohittoor districts in S. India with a staff of 55 
Missionaries and 801 Indian workers. Churches 
number 16, Communicants 7,452 ; Total Chris- 
tian Community 26,442; Boarding Schools 17, 
Scholars 1,129 ; Theological School 1, students 
31 ; Voorliees College, Vellore, students 137, 
High Schools 4, Scholars 1,887 ; Training Schools 
2, students 120 ; Industrial Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280; 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716. Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,617 in-patients and 29,571 out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for 8. India is near MadanapaUe, 
Arogiavaram, P.O., Ohittoor District. 

Secretary W. H. Farrar, Arni, S. 

India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The a.verican Board op Commissioners 
for Foreion Missions. — Has two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur. It was commenced In 1 813, the 
first American Mission in India. Its activities 
are large and varied. The staif at the begin- 
ning of 1982 consisted of 62 missionaries in 
all, and 606 Indian workers operating in 9 
stations and 99 outstations. Organized 
churches number 65 with 6,406 communicants, 
and 1,831 unbaptized adherents. There is a 
work for lepers at Sholapur. The educational 
work includes 10 secondary and training schools, 
with 1,151 pupils ; and 68 primary schools, with 
4,145 pupils, three-fifths of whom are non- 
Christians. Zenana work and industrial work 
are vigorously carried on, the latter embracing 
carpentry and lace work. A school for the blind 
is conducted in Bombay on both educational 
and industrial linos. In tlie hospitals and 
dispensaries of the Mission last year, 60,622 

C 'ents were treated. This Mission was the 
to translate the Christian scriptures into 
the Marathi tongue. At Sholapur a settlement 
for Criminal Tribes is carried on by the Mission 


Under the supervision of Government. Secretary : 
Rev. W. Q. Swart, Ahmednagar. 

THE Madura Mission. — In the south of the* 
Presidency, founded in 1834, has a staff of 58 
missionaries and 930 Indian workers, operates 
in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has 
a communicant roll of 11,854 and a total Chris- 
tian community of 33,754 and 34 organized 
Churches most of which are entirely self- 
supporting and self-governing. These Churches 
are an integral part of the South India 
United CStiurch. Schools number 287 with 15,834 
pupils. In Madura there are a First Grade 
CoUege, High and Training schools for ghls 
and hospitals for men and women. At Pasu- 
malai, three miles from Madura, a High Scihool, 
Training School, Union Theological Sominaiy 
and Trade School. Five elementary Boarding 
School are found in as many out-stations, 
industrial work is increasingly a part of the 
curricula of all schools above the lower grade. 
The Secretary is the Rev. John J. Banninga, 
M.A., D.D., Pasumalai. 

The Mission celebrates its Centenary in 
January, 1934, and immediately thereafter 
will cease to exist as an authoritative body but 
will hand over its authority for the conduct 
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of all its work to a body to be known as The 
Madura Mission Sangam, which will consist 
of some 45 meinhers, the majority of whom must 
he Indian. The American College, Madura, 
will he reorganised under an independent Coun- 
cil. 

The Scandinavian adliance ivUssion oe 
NoaiH Amekioa. — The mission stalBE in Khandesh 
is represented hy seventeen missionaries, and 39 
Indian workers. There are 253 church members 
in good standing with 637 in Sunday Schools. 14 
Elementary Schools provide for 376 pupils. 

Secretary Miss Olga E. Noceen, ISfavapur, 
West Khandesh. 

The Swedish aliiance Mission.— Working 
among Bhils, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 28 missionaries and 68 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 942 of whom 435 are 
communicants. There are 9 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes. The 
pupils in all schools are 380. 

Secretary : — The Eev. S. Ohlson, Mandalwar, 
Kia laloda, W. Khandesh. 

Ehee Church of Finland Mission. — T otal 
Mission staff is represented hy 0 Missionaries, 

1 native pastor, 2 Catechists, 5 teachers. There 
are about 130 communicants and total commu- 
nity 450. Four day schools, 1 evening school, 

2 dispensaries and weaving and wool-cord 
industries. 

Secretary llev. E. A. Ollila, Ghum, D. H. 
Hallway. 

The London Missionary Society. — Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 


Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers 87, Indian 
workers 3,460, Organised Churches 520; 
Communicants 25,311 and Christian Com- 
munity 177,795. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159 ; 2 Theological Institutions, 
students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils, 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849; 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. Jn 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Kiiihcs 7 Euro- 
peans and 33 Assistants, 1| 14 qualirted doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10,413 in- 
patients and 206,276 out-patients for tlie year. 

The main centres of the SI issiun in K. India are 
at Calcutta and Mur.shidabad. L,I\I.S. work in 
the United Provinces has been closed but a 
Union Mission of the W. M. S., 0. M. 8. and 
L. M. S. has been opened in Benares City with 
the Uev, .1. (!. Jae.ksonoftheL. M. S. as Superin- 
tendent. This Mission enneentrates ('specially 
on work amongst pilgrims and students. Special 
efforts are made amongst the Kama Sudras, 
The S. India distrii't a, mi Travancore are divided' 
into the Kanarese, Ik'lngn, I’amil, and Malaya- 
1am fields with 19 stations ami 9,59 outstations. 
At Nagercoil (Travancore) is the Scott ( 'hrlstian 
College and High Sdionl with 985 stud»*nts, a 
Olinrch and (congregation said to h(< the largest 
in India, and a Printing Press, the (-entrr^ of the 
8. Travancore Tract Society. 

Bengal Secretary. Kov. II. A. Wilson, B.A., 
lo, Ashutosh Murker] i Hoad, Cahsiittii. 

South India — ■Secretary and Treaenrer-^Rav, 
George Parker, m.a,, b.d., 18, LavclUi Hoad, 
Bangalore. 

Benares SiiperinXendent, — Rev. J. (J. Jackson, 
Benares, XJ, P. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Aliiancb. 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, hut in 
-'umber of its missionaries were at work 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh and 
Gujarat. There is a staff of 58 missionaries and 
128 Indian workers. The number of mission 
stations is 16 with additional outstations. 
There is a Christian (iomm unity of 2,339 adults. 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls. 1 Training School for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. 

Bxecviive Secretary. — Rev. K. D. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, C.P. 

The Church or the Brethren (American) 
■—Opened work in 1S9S, and operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipla States. Its staff number 49 foreign 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 200 
Indian workers. The Baptized (iinmersed)member- 
ship stands at 4,S71. Education carried on in 7 
Girls' Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Bop, and 121 V'lllage Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number 719, males 2 927, total 
under instrucstion 3,698. There are 47 Sunday 
Schoolshaving 200 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 4,711. There were 32,052 calls at mis- 


sion dispensaries in 1932. Tlu' foreign medical 
staff consists of 3 doctors, 4 nursi's. Industrial 
work is carried on in eight of th(' Boarding 
Schools, A vocational school, Ine, hiding t('a- 
chers’ training, villagf' triuies ami agriculture 
for hoys and a aehnol of pnudhail arts for girls 
are conducted at Anklesvar, Kvangi'llstie, 
Temperance and Publication work rccclv(! due 
emphasis. 

Secretary L. A. Bllckenstaif, Hnlsar, Surat 
District. 

The Poona and Indian Villaor Mihbion— 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations i—Khed 
Shiyapur, Poona District, Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District ; lAuiand, M.H.M. Rv.. 
Satara District; Phaltan, Satara District; and 
Pandharpur and Kateputa Kholapur District. 
The staff consists of 46 Kiiropean and 47 Indian 
workers, with a community of about 67 Indian 
{ Chn8tian.H and tJioir families. Tiio main work 
is evangelising in the villages, wonum’s zenana 
work, and primary education. Medkal work Is 
mnducted at each station, with a hospital at 
Pandharpur. H(‘ad(inarters: 44, Bassoon Hoad, 
Poona. 

Secretary: — J. W. Stothard. 

The AMERICAN (JHHEOMS Of GOD MlSPION 
—Has four missionaries at Bogra, one at Khan. 
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laapur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at 
Cflubaria, Howrah District. 

Exemtim He.tr atmj Hev. H. W, Cover, M.A., 

Bogra, E.B.H. 

Recording Secretary Rev. A. E. Myers, B.A., 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dist. 

THsi India Christian Mission.— Found- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stations, 
1,739 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Ininstrial School and Bible School in the 
Ellore District, also Station at Dodballapur. 
near Bangalore, S. India, also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
via Almora, XJ. P. stations also in Nuwara Eliya 
Mulpotha Uva Province and Polgahawella, 
Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage atJSTnwara Eliya ; In- 
dustrial Homes for children of mixed parentage, 
Huwara Eliya. Total Christian community 
4 092. Magazinc.s: — English Missionary Notes 
and Teliigu I. C.M. Messenger. 

Directors: — Rev. Arnold Paynter, Champa- 
wat. Almora, U. P. and Mrs. A. L. Paynter, 


An important feature of the worE of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
in India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India is received from 
Britain, although the provincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
LeperSjOf which H. E. Lady Sykes, who repre- 
sents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Hon. Treasurer : — Henry F. Lewis, Esq., 12> 
Dalhousie Sq., Calcutta. 

Hon. Treasurer, Bombay : — R. C, Lowndes. 
Esq., C/o Messrs. Killick, Mxon & Co., Bombay. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 7, Bloomsbury Square. 
London, W. C. The Secretary for India is Mr. A . 
Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 


Huwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

Tub CiitiRCH OF THE Nazarene Mission.— ■ 
Has its hojidquarters for India at Buldana, ’ 
Berar, whoro it has a Boys’ Boarding School, ' 
In Ohikhli, 14 miles from Buldana there is a ' 
Girls’ Boarding School. At present there are ' 
six missionaries in India and a force of 31 Indian ■ 
Preachers, teachers and Bible women. ' 

President of the Council Rev. L. S. Tracy, 
Buldana, Berar. 

The Hephzibale Faith Missionary Associ-. 
ATION : — Has five missionaries in India. They 
arc Rev. and Mrs. D. W. Zoak, and Rev. and 
Mrs W. j. Brown Adra, B. N. Riy., and Miss 
E. 1C. Landis Raglmuathpur Manbhum District. 

THE Tibetan Mission— Has 3 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeiing, and 
Tibet as its objective, Secrstary~Um J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

THE INDIAN Missionary Society of Tinnk- 
VElIt (DORNAKAL MISSION)— Opened in 1903 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Tmvancore 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
Christians of Tinnevelly.. There are now nearly 
7 078 Telugu diristiaiis in 133 villages and 379 
Paliar Christians in the hills. Secretary— . 
D. J. Devapiriam, Palaracottah. 

THE Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1874, 
is an inter-denominational and international 
Society for the establishment and mamtenan^ of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 15 countries bun 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 
work in India Is carded on through co-operation 
with 80 Missionary Societies- In India amne 
the Mission now has 36 Asylums of xts own vdth 
upwards of 6,000 Inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India. Altogether m India over 7,000 
lepers are being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregahon 
of the healthy chtoen of lepers 
diseased parents. More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 


THE Regions beyond Missionary Union, 
— An inter-denominational Society commenced 
work at Mothihari, Bihar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 6 stations and 9 ont-stations in the 
Ohamparan and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys* 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M. B. School with 200 
pupils. Communicants number SO. Secretary: 
Rev. P. 0. Wynd, Laukaria Hospital, Bagaba 
P. 0., Champarara District. 


the Raxadi Medical Mission, affiliated with 
the Regions beyond Missionary Union has 
1 Hospital at Raxaiil, Champaran District, vdth 
1 married European Doctor, 1 European Nursing 
Sister, and 7 Indian workers. 

’ — Dr. H. C. Duncan. 

The National Missionary Society of 
India— Estabiished 1905, started, financed and* 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 27 
Missionaries and 93 helpers and ^ Volimtary 
workers operates in Montgomery District (.the 
Punjab), Sixathu and Khaga, (U.P.), Haluaghat, 
Myrnensingh District (Bengal), Jhar^gudah 
(B. <fc 0.), Murwahi (C.P.), North KaMra, 
Mirajgaon and Earmala, Talukas (Bombay), 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tini- 
pattur Taluk (N. Arcot) Thirty-four Elemen- 
tary Schools and 1 High School with hostel, 
one printing press, three Dispensanes and two 
Hospitals. Annual expenditure B^s. 80,000. 
The National Missionary Intelligencer (a montwy 
journal in English sold at Be..l per year POst 
free), Qosid (a monthly ienrnalin Persian-Uidu) 
at RsT 2-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly journal m 
Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per year, post 

N. M. S. Office, Vepery, Madras. 

President Bt. Rev. Abraham Mar 

1 Thoma, M.A.,D.D. 

' General Secretary S ’ 

kerji, b.A. Associate Secretary ; Thos. Davia,B.A., 
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Tub Sbvbntu-day Adventist Mission— ^ 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mis- 
sion work in India in 1893, and now employ 
a staff of five hundred and eighty workers, 
European and Indian, including one hundred and 
forty ordained and licensed ministers. Evan- 
gelistic and educational work is conducted in 
sixteen vernaculars, beside work for Enghah- 
speaking peoples in the large cities. For admi- 
nistrative purposes, there are five branch organ- 
izations located as follows : — 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Western 
India. (J. S. James, Superintendent). 
Office Address : 8, Dhondy Itoad, Devlali, 
Nasik District. ^ 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — Burma. 
(J. L. Christian, Superintendent). Ofcce 
Address : 30, Voyle Eoad, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Burma. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — North-East 
India. (G. G. Lowry, Superintendent). 
Office Address : Biiiioo P.O., Ranchi. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — North-West 
India, (A. H. Williams, Superintendent). 
Office Address : 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission — South India. 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent). Office 
Address : 10, Cunningham Road, Bangalore 

The general headquarters for India and Burma, 
is located at Salisbury Bark, Poona. A. W. 
Oormack, President; 0. L. Torrey, Secretary 
and Treasurer. (Office Address : Post Box 15, 
Poona), On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted entlrcljr to the printing 
of health, evangelical, and associated literature. 
(Address : Oriental Watchman Publishing 
Association, Post Box 35, Poona). 

A large number of day and hoarding vernacu- 
lar and Anglo-Vernacular schools are conducted 
in different parts of the country ; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with 
more advanced work for commercial and other 
special students, being available. In all the 
denominational boarding schools increasing 
emphasis is being laid on vocational work, the 
Students being required to share in the domestic 
work of the institutions, and in many cases, to 
engage in some trades or other work. 

Nine physicians, one maternity worker, 
(C.M.B.) and a number of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being conduct- 
ed at twenty stations. 

The baptised membership (adult) is about 
4,000, organized into 96 churches ; and in addi- 
tion a substantial community of enquirers is 
receiving systematic instruction. 261 Sabbath 
Schools are conducted with an enrolled member- 
ship of about 8,000. 

The Bombay address is 1, Kanial Mansions, 
Colaba. 

The ambkioan Mbnnonite Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the 0. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 36, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, Industrial Training 
institutions 2, Academy including High Sdiool, 
Normal School and Bible School — Anglo- Ver- 
nacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows' Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, ICorae for un- 
tainted children of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 6. 


Secretary : ilcv. il. N. Raul'niaii, Dhamtar, 

C. F. 

The geneeal Confeeenob— Mennonitb 
Mission — started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 23 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P. W, Penner, 
Jauigir, C, P. 

The Kueku and Cbnteai India Hiii 
iVIiSSiON. — Ebtabli.shed 1890 in (ho d. P, iind 
Berar, lias a mission stuff (ff 1 7, J ndinn workers 
20, Churches 9, Comminiicanls .‘{oi; Christian 
Community 509; 2 Boarding Srhciols with 72 
boarders and 2 elementary seliouis. 

Secretary. — llcv. Carl Wycler, I'llliolqnir, Berar, 
C. P. 

The Ceylon and India General .Mission.— 
Established 1892, occmiiics Htafcions in 
Mysore Htate, in the Coimliature and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in .Ilorana, Ceylon. 
Mission staff 3G ; Indian work(*rs 1 Bl) ; Ciiufelies 
13; Communicants ItOi); tbrlstian eomuuinity 
3,100; Orphanage.s 4; Blianentary Schools 35; 
Pupils 1,300, 

Secretary. — N. F. Silsliee, Ali Asker Road, 
Bangalore. 

The boys' Christian Home Mission — 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1890. Mission statf 17, Indian 
workers 125. There are ekmieiitary schools with 
three orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given. There are four main stations — At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at FMiralch, Omi and 
Benares in United Provinces. At Benares there 
is an Industrial Training Institution wit h about 
one hundred attendants learning the Motor, 
Electrical and Carpentry trades. There are also 
.14 out-stations. Director : Rev. John E. Norton, 
Dhond, Poona District. Secretary', W. K. 
Norton, Benares, U. P. 

Ladies’ Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mibbion.— 
This is an intcr-donominatlonal sock-ty, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 10 in Uniied i’rovlnces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There art* 74 i'iurojjean 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 22 Assistant 
Missionaries, 247 Indian teacherK and niirfics 
and 66 Bible women. During 1932 there were 
4,777 in-patients in the three hospItnlB supported 
by the Society (Nasik, Lwjknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, ilenanm, and Jaunpur 
were closed. There were 24,0(1H out-patients, 
86,968 attendances at the Dispensaries. In 
their 81 schools were 8,178 implls and there 
is a University Department at Miore. The 
evangelistic side of the work la largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women In Zenanas, 1,31 6 women were regularly 
taught and 1,342 houses were visited. The 
56 Bible women visited 467 villages ; the number 
of houses was 147 ; major operations 620 ; minor 
operations 780. Total expenditure £67,782, 

Eon. Treasurer: The Lord Meston of Dunottar. 

President .—The Lady Klimairel. 

Seereiariesi—'Msy. B. S, Carr, m. a. (Hon.) 
Rev. Canon L. B. Butcher, Lieut, Commander, 
N. H. Bonham -Carter. 
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Women’s Giikistian Mbdioa.l Colleoe, 
WITH WHICH IS incorporated THE PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women.— in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, M.A., M.D,, was its Founder and 

Principal. The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at fli-st given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 200 
beds. In 1913 non- Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 38 years 236 raedicalstiidcnts have qualified 
as doctors, besides 127 as compounders, 157 as 
nurses and 434 as dais and midwives. 

At present 288 arc in training— 129 as medical 
students, 17 as compounders, 53 as nurses and 
84 as nurse dais. 

New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Physiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New quarters for Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and also a new Babies’ Ward. 
The new Dispensary for out-patients has now 
become very popular. 

The Missionary Settlement fob TJniver- 
SITY Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. j 
Its work is religious, social and educational. ■ 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University ' 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching Is also given in 
pupils’ homes. The Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. The Social Training Centre 
is locatiCd at the Settlement. The course, 
lasting a year, includes both theoretical and 
practical work. 

Warden : — Miss H. Navalkar, b.a., Reynolds 

Hoad, BycuHa, Bombay. 

THE HAMABAi MiJKTi MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1025) the well known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding vUlagea 
of Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
60 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
ised churches with the membership of 2,524. 
There is a Christian community of 6,000. There 
are 6 hospitals and 8 dispensaries, in which 
2,152 in-patients, and 60,742 out-patients were 


treated last year, with a total of 2,17,698 treat- 
ments. There is an orphanage for children under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels. Two 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
2 hostels for boys and one for girls show 640 
inmates. There is one Leper Asylum with 120 
inmates. A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
120 patients during the year. An Industrial 
School is Conducted at Damoh in connection 
with which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work. In the Training Home for women at 
Kulpahar, needlework, gardening, etc., are taught 
In connection with which a large business is done 
each year. The Mission Press at Jubbulpore 
printed about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools; 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 1,916 under in- 
struction. 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
In the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. ThCsSe tw’o 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer: D. A. McGavran, 
Ph. D., Jubbulpore, C.P. 

Inter-denominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission. United with 
worldivide Evangelical Crusade. Objective: 
Salvation of Central Asia; from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including N, E. portion of Peshawar 
District, North Kashmir, etc.) Protestant 
Evangelical, Inter-denominational. Headquar- 
ters in India, Mardan, N. W, F. P. ; in London 
19, Highland Road, upper Norwood Branch Sta- 
tions Bandapur, and Gnrez N. Kashmir ; Kargil, 
Shigar and Khapalu Baltistan, Kashmir. Seven 
European klissionaries on field on furlough. 
Foimded and managed chiefly by officers who 
have served in Frontier parts. 

THE Friends’ Service Council.- The 
Friends’ Service Council (until recently the 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association) works' 
in seven stations of the Hoshangabad District, 
and in Nagpur, where there is a Hostel for 
College and High School boys. 

The Church, which is organised largely on 
the lines of the Society of Friends in England, 
is composed of Six Monthly Meetings, united 
in the Mid-India Yearly Meeting. 

There are fifteen Missionaries, of whom two 
are retired, and four on furlough and the princi- 
pal activities are : a hospital with dispensary 
and one village dispensary ; a boarding school 
for girls having an Anglo-Vemacnlar Middle 
and Primary Departments ; a hostel for hoys ; 
Anglo-Vernacular and three Primary ^ Day 
Schools for boys, and two farming villages m the 
Seoni Malwa tahsil of the Hoshangabad District. 
A Weavers Colony at Itarsi, C. P. 

There are 170 full members, and 1,387 
Christian adherents. 

Mission Secretary ; T. R. Addison, Itarsi, C.P. 

Church Secretary: Dhan Singh, Friends 
Mission, Sohagpur, C. P. 
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The AMiEiiiCAN fiiienj)S’ Mission. — with 
Missionaries is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for ‘Woinen and Children at Chliatarpnr, 
With Dispensary and Boys’ school at Harnalpur, 
Orphanage, evangelistic and indnstrial work at 
Nowgong. 

Secretary : Miss E. E. Baird, Mowgong, CJ. 

The Old Churoh Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished ill 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Secretary : E. 0. Jackson, Esq., 11, Mission 
How, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethbbn— O ccupy 46 stations 
in the 0. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- j 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 1 
Coast, Coimbatore and Wilgiri Districts. They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 


Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission of the United 
Lutheran Churoh in Ameeic.a.— Coinmonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
Now working in close co-ordination with the 
Andlira Evangelical Lutheran Clmi’ch, which 
was organized in 1927. The mission and Clmrch 
together carry on work in East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Guntur, Nellore and Kurnool Districts 
Eoreign staff on the field in 1933, 78 ; Indian 
staff of all grades, 2,991 ; Baptised membership, 
161,0X0; schools, 1,088; pupils, 33,974. There 
are a First Grade College, tlireo High Schools 
for boys, one High School for girls, two Normal 
Training Schools forMastera and one forMistressos, 
a Theological Seminary, an Agricultural School, 
five Hospitals, a School for the Blind, a Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, and a Printing Press. 

President of the TJ, L. C. 3fifts-ion: Bev 
L. A. Gotwald, Chirala, Guntur District. 

President of Andhra Evangelical Lnthmm 
Ohmeh : Rev. J. It. Fink, llentichintala, Guntur 
District. 

The Evangelical national Missionary 
Society oe Stockholm, Swepen.— A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, BetuI, and Ohhindwara in 
the Central Provinces. 

There are about 2,450 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 31 and 176 respectively. One Theolo- 
gical Seminary for training of Pastors and 
Catechists, and one Training School for training 
Women Workers. 25 Primary and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle Schools with 1,173 Children, 
12 Sunday School with 675 Christians and 1,145 
non-Christian Children, 9 Dispensaries with 36,035 
patients during 1929. 3 Workshops, one of 
them with an aided Carpentry School. One 
Female Industrial School. One Widows Home 
with 63 Women. 9 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 236 girls. One Boarding School for 
Christian Girls on the Middle School Standard. 
Three Farms where the S. C. Modern Village 
Uplift is attempted. 

Secretary — Ecv. G. A. BJork, B.D., 

Ohhindwara, C.P. 


The Basel kvangblioal mission with its 
headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, was 
founded in 1834 and has takui over again the 
whole field occupied liefore the War, with tho 
exception of North JCauara and tho- Nilgiris. 
Tho JCauaroso lilva-ngolioal Mission, which for 
the time being maintaimui p.art of ilui field of 
tho Basel Mission has retired from the field and 
disaolvocL I’lio lyiission has at the beginning of 
1932,28 chief stations and St out stations with 
a total missionary staff of 43 Murojx'an and about 
900 Indian workers. T’lie numibership of tiio 
churches is 23,72(j. Mducatioual work oinbra-ccs 
128 schools, among whioh aTheologifal Smninary 
a Second Grade College and 7 Jligh Sehooli 
Tho total number of scholars is U»,()iO Medical 
work is done at Betgeri — Gadag, Southern 
Mahratta, where a hospital for men and women 
and at Udipi, Souih Kanara, whore a hospital 
for women and children is maintiiim>(i. The 
Mission maintains a Home Industrial Depart- 
ment for w'omeu’s work and a largi' IMiblishing 
Department wntli a Book Sho]) ;iu(l a Ifi-intiug 
Press with about 150 workers at Mangalore, 
8, Kanara. and is doing work in lOngllsh and in 
a number of Indian languages. 

President and Secretary : — fiev*. J. (b Meyer, 
residing at Mangalore, South ICanaru. 

Tub CiiiTRcji oi'SSwHPEN .Mis.sion was foiirnh'd 
in 1874. It operates in tin' Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Kaiunad Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Ceylon. In 
(ionjunction with the, Leipzlng Kviingelical 
Lutheran Mission (L.Ii.l;.M.) it co-operates with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church which 
was constituted an autonoinoiiH Clmrch on 14th 
January 1919. The 0. S. M. malntaius an cyc- 
hospital at TIrupatnr, high seliools for boys at 
Madura and Putlukotah, conducts In eonjiinc- 
tion with the L, R. L. M. a high school for girls, 
at Tanjore. 

The European staJf is 37; Hehools 125; 
Teaching stalf 246 ; Jhipils, boys 4,491 and girls 
1,635. 

Eight Kev, J. Hiunlegri'n, m.a. 
D.D., Bishop of Tranquebar. Adtlress. — Triclil- 
nopoly. 

LEii'zia Evangelical LnTHKiiAN Mibbiom,— ■, 
European staff 14; Wchoolsll; Teaching staff 
107 ; Pupils, hoys 1,286 and girls 772, 

Presi<fenL— Eov. 11. Frtelich, D. ii., Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

Institutions common to both Mibhions.-— 
Schools 2; Teacliiag staff 24; Pupils, boys 91 
and girls 322 . 

Tamil evanoblioal Lutheran Church..— 
Organised Churches 47 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 34; other Indian workers 101; 
Baptised membership 29,174; Hchools 267; 
Teaching staff 467 : Pupils, 9,030 boys and 
2,334 girls. 

President Rt. Rev. Bishop D. Bexell, 
Trichinopoly. 

Missouri Evangelical Luthkean India 
Mission, (Melim),— Is located In North Aroot 
(Ambur, Vaniyambadi), Salem (Krishnigiri), 
Tanjore (Tanjore, Negwatam), Madura (Madu- 
Aralsuranpatti, Fathupatti, Vellakulam, 
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Pekulam), Tinnevelly (Vallioor Vadakangulam) 
Districts, in Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields), in 
Travancore (Nagercoil, Trivandntm, Alleppey). 

There are 45 missionaries (6 of these on fur- 
lough in America), 1 lady doctor (American), 
1 male doctor (Indian), 2 nurses, S zennana 
workers, 1 American _ teacher in charge of a 
School home for the children of the missionaries, 
1 lady educationist, two training institutes for 
teacher- catechists, 1 Seminary for the training 
of Pastors. Two complete High Schools. On. 
hospital with 1 6 beds, in Ambiir. 

Statistics, November 1934; Souls, 15,594; 
Baptized 9,319, Catechumens 2,938; adherents, 
3,337; Indian pastors 2; 7 evangelists; 74 
catechists ; 180 teachers belonging to the 
Mission, 23 outside teachers ; 9 boarding schools. 

General Secretary — The Eov. George C. 
Schroeder, Hagercoil, Travancore, South India. 

Tm Danish Missionaky Society, esta- 
blished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in Worth Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills, and 
in Madras, has a total staff of 369 Indian and 42 
European workers, communicants 2,472, Chris- 
tian community 6,170, one High School, 
one secondary school, one Bible school for 
Women, three Boarding School, three Indust- 
rial schools, one Orphanage, one hostel, 120 
Elementary schools, and two Hospitals ; total 
scholars 4,945. 

President.— Hev. The Hev. P, Lauge, Welli- 
kiippam. 

Treasurer. — Eov. K. Heiberg, Madras. 

The Santai Mission of tee Woetheen 
Chueohes (formerly known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals) — Founded in 
1867, works in the Santal JParganas, Birbhum, 
Murshidahad, Malda, Eajshahi, Dinajpur and 
Goalpaxa. Work is principally among the 
Santals. Mission staff numbers 46 of whom 3 
medical missionaries. Indian pa.stors 31, other 
Indian workers 600 Christian community in 
organized congregations 18,500. 0 hoarding 
schools with 900 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 60 
pupils, 1 printing press, 1 orplranago with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden. Acting 
Secretary: Eev. 3. Gausdal, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 

Missions and enemy TKADiNa act.— in 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published In the “ Gazette of India”:— 
“ The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansherg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, ihc German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of EancM, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.” 


In June, 1919, the GoYemment of India 
stated : — ” Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
he taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have, 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a View to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust- 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor-General iu Council.” 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Tliis Church 
began its work in India in 1856, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands, Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan jnto what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present field tbs Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 625,668. 

The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,181 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and theological institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number^ 
44,524. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 386 chapters of the Epwortk 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
139,422. 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests of both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Christian Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-i-Hind, and 
other periodicals are issued in seve’‘al of the 
vernaculars. 

The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in whicJi the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
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bat about three hundred and fifty American men 
and womea as compared to 645 ordained and 
4,598 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by three Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows . 
Bishop John W. Eobinson, Delhi; Bishop 
Brenton T. Badley, Bombay and Bishop Jash- 
want Eao Chitambar, Jubbulpur. 

The Ameuican WusnEYAN Methodist Mis- 
sion, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters. 
Stations with Missionaries, Dandi Maroli, via 
Hargole, District Thana. Pardi, District Surat. 
Six 'Missionaries on field. Two on furlough. 
Pour main stations. Two Boarding schools. 
One industrial school. One Bible School. One 
village farm project. Eight village schools. 
Chairman of Field Committee, Eev. P. D, Doty, 
Sanjan, District Thana. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began work 
in .India in.l919, has a staff of six missionaries. 
The’ work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 
one Main station, Dhulia. There are two board- 
ing schools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work. Secretary : Mrs, Panl Cassen, 
Dhulia, West Khandesh. 

Tee Wesieyan Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work in India In 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814'). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. There is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Mifitary work and English churches.' 

The districts occupied include 68 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Mizam’s 


Dominions), United Provinces and Burma, 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
administration. Its statistics arc no longer 
included in tliis statement. 'I’he European staff 
numbers l02 with 75 Indian Ministers and 79 i 
Indian workers ; Communicants 18,518, and 
total Christian community 101,245. There are 
7 large numbers of organised Churclies many of 
whi^ are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges, students, 2,033 ; 6 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 329; 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,427 ; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400; 923 
Elementary schools, with 26,180 scholars. In 
Medical work there are 3 hospiitals, 12 dis- 
pensaries, 1.127 in-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients. 

The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten- 
sive work in tlie places occupied by the W. M. 
M. S. There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 382. There 
are 109 girls’ day sciiools with 13,377 pupils and 
28 boarding schools ■with 1,979 boarders. There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women’s 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
ries, which had 8,041 in.pationts and 97,533 
out-patlonts. The cost of the work to the 
Women's Auxiliary in 1925 was nearly £25,000, 

The Free Metiiodiht Mihhion of North 
America — Established at Yeotmal, 1 K93, operates 
in Berar with a stalf of 1 1 Arissionarh’H and 40 
Indian workers. OrKaiii.sed churches 5, I Theo- 
logical school, 1 Girls’ lioarding Seiiool, 1 'V’t'rna- 
cular Middle, school, 8 Elem(*ntary rtehools, 1 
Dispensary and 5 centres for Clinical and village 
health work. 

Secretary : Persis M. Phelps, YePlniuI, Berar. 


THE SALVATION AHMY. 


, 5 . The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 5 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and two smaller Commands. 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Lahore, 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay. 

Madras md Telugn, Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras, 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 

Bastem Command, with Headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
Bangoon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 


Northern Territory.— The area In this Ter- 
ritory Is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provlncog. Tlus Territory is 
controlled from Ijuliore. 

Evangelistic work, eBpocially among the ** de- 
pressed classes,” is extensively carried on. both 
in the Punjab and the U. P, 

A number of Sottlemonts for the reformation 
of “ Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army In the United Provihoes 
(where this Important reformative work was 
commenced), and also In the Punjab, great 
progress has been made. A special Settlement 
has also been opened in the Andamans durinf 
the last few years. 

A land colony 2,000 acres in extant is In exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospital*, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the oito In 
the United Provinces ; and also in one dis- 
pensary. 
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other institntroiiH iiielude, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving Schools, Agrienltnral Colonies, 
a Hospital for British Military Soldiers, and 
Civilians at Delhi. 

Village centres at which the S. A. 

Works 1,776 

Officers and Employees . . . . 580 

Social Institutions 22 

Territorial Headquarters : Ferozepur Road, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Commissioner IN' 
Muthiah . 

Chief Sf'crettiri/. — Lt.-Coloncl W. D. Pennick 

Western India- — The Western India Terri- 
tory comprises Bombay, Gujerat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharashtra. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations, 
there are established a large General Hospital- 
Emery Memorial, Anand — and several Dispen« 
sarics, at which during the year about 41,906 
patients arc treated, 222Day Schools, 4 Boarding 
Schools, a Home for Juvenile Criminals, and 
Industrial and Rescue Home for Women, a 
conditionally Released Prisoners’ Home, the 
management of the Bombay Helpless Beggars’ 
Oampi Weaving Schools, a Factory for the 
making of Weaving, Warping, and Reeling 
Machines, and a Jjand Colony having a popula- 
tion of about 390 Salvationists. 

Corps, 380 ; Outpsts, 457 ; Societies, 
508 ; Oflacers and Cadets, 746 ; of whom 675 are 
Indian ; Employees and Teachers, 61 ; Social 
Institutions, 16. 

Territorial Ileadquarters .*The Salvation Army, 
MorlandRoad, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander : Colonel Guana Dasen 
(Alfred H. Barnett). 

Madras and Teluga Territory. — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Hellorc, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, also Bangalore. 

There are the following agencies at work, viz. 
places in which work is systematically done, 
both evangelical and education and social 
290 Corps and Outposts ; 116 village primary 
schools; 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement; 2 
institutions for tlie training of Ofiicers ; 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by us in 1928 
a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras ; -a. 

Boarding Schools for girls, and another for boys 
of the Salvation Array. 

Territorial Headquarters: The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. G. P.O. Box 206. 

Territorial Commander : Colonel Herbert B. 
Collcdge. 


General Secretaru : Brigadier H. H. Rawson. 

The South India Territory.— The 

southern (India) Territory embraces the Native 
states of Travaneore and Cochin extending in 
-he South into the Tinnevelly District of British 
ndia. 


A well-consolidated and growing w’ork for 
■he spiritual and social advancement of the 
Peoples being prosecuted at more than 1,200 
sentres and appeals are constantly received 
urging extension to new districts. Marked 
advances are being made with the erection of 
’^alls and Quarters for Officers. 

Training Garrisons for men and women 
ire established at Trivandrum and Nagereoil, 
A monthly edition of the “War Cry ” is pub- 
lished in Tamil and Malayalam, and other verna- 
cnliir literature is circulated among the people 
w'ith gratifying results. 


Educational activities provide religious and 
lecular instruction for boys and girls at some 300 
ichools for about 17,000 children. The Board- 
ng School for boys and another for girls at 
Nagereoil, and a similar institution for boys in 
Trivandrum, are greatly appreciated, as also 
's the Student’s Hospital for young men at 
Nagereoil. 


The Lace and Needlework section of the 
Industrial Department at Nagereoil, _ continues 
a usefulwork, as also does the Industrial Depart- 
ment in Trivandrum, where boys attached to 
■ihe Boarding School are taught Bookbinding. 


Meetings are held regularly in the Trivandrum 
Goal with encouraging results. 

Work at the Catherine Booth Hospital, 
Nagereoil, and the seven Branch Hospitals i% 
greatly appreciated by aU sections of the com- 
munity. A splendid and up-to-date Tuber- 
colosis Ward is in course of erection at the 
Catherine Booth Hospital, also an excellent 
Administrative Block which will make for 
increased efficiency. An excellent work is also 
being done at the Cochin Leper Colony 
more than 250 lepers _ are accommodated. 
Consideration is being given to the establish- 
ment of a Leper Colony in Travaneore State. 

Territorial Headquarters . — The Salvation 

Army, Kuravanconam, Trivandrum. 

Territorial Commander . — Lieut.-Commissianer 
Priva (Mrs. Trounce). 
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The indigenous la'w of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great dasses 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extrlcably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indiana alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage ^ and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Eegulation Act oi 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities llemoval Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu 'Widows’ Remarriage A,ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
reoogufsed by the^ Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “hope 
essly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, aud espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Fustice of the Supremo Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, whicli became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code." The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 


The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes are now in force. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C.8., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it Is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book aud the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any oflonccs by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself bo a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 tbe Government 
of India announced tnat they had decided " to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions," This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey ("India"). "The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by wMch the law pgeviously in force was amend- 
ed, ^ cannot be said to Iiave diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general dlsqualiflca- 
tion of native judges and ma^strates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions Judge, hia 
powem in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
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provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Since 1836 no distinctions of race I 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- j 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject In the] 
Legislative Assembly in September 1021, , 
the following motion was adopted : — ” That in ' 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Bacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (55443-463) the new Chapter XXXIIl 
(55443-449) with certain supplementary provi- 
sions were substituted. This has in some 
measure reduced the differences between the 
trials of Europeans and of Indians under the 
Code. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals iu India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts, More 
recently High Courts have boon constituted for 
Patna and Rangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold ofidee 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-tliird of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civi’' suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive thdr authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there Is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and la heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England 
COhe Hjgh Courts exercise supervision over e,ll 


,he subordinate courts. Returns are regular* 
y sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calJing for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
In which the courts generally are discharging 
heir duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
he constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of ses-sion and a 
sessions judge, with assistance If need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, apd 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
tor the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
n the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justice? of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
.dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge, The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district; as District Judge he presides in 
Its principal civil court of original jurisdictions 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. Por these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though sotae 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. Theje are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction. Small Cause Courts dis* 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 
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Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided Into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly gualifled 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must Instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

. Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-officio, by the 
Advocate- General. This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon ai 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native j 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior j 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and In the sub- , 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts ' 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must sufldee. The 
recommendations of the Indian Bat Committee 
of 1923 relating to the constitution of Bar 
Councils for the several High Courts in India 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Bar 
Courts Act, XXXVIII of 1926. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the^ 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following j 
extract from an informing article in the Times ^ 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and] 
Incidence of this development. “During thej 
last forty years, a striking change has taken ' 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to! 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent, f 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- ■ 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 88 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the i 
remainder Indian.” ; 

Law Officers. I 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Conncil.' 
All Government measures are drafted in this! 
department. Outside the Council the prin-i 
cipal lavy officer of the Government of India' 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 


local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
I Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
I for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
; is attacnea to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
! brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
i (a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal E.emem- 
j brancer (a practising barrister) ; the United 
! Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
I Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sherifls are attached to the High Courca of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-offleiala of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court, 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
AUahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governor- 
GeneraHn- Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. TIio other Prpvincos and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 

legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot bo questioned 
in practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im^ 
perial Legislative Council— -a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909— the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure ho may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
ities. Legislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing the 
powera of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q.v.). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-GeneraWn-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permitthe application of certain enactments only. 
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Bengal Judicial Department. 


Rankin, The Hon’ble Sir George Claus, Kt., K.C., Bar^at- Chief Justice 
Law. 

Ghose, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Charu Chunder, Kt., Puisne JuJ'-e. 
Bar-at*Law. ^ • 


Buckland, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phillip Lindsay, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Maninatha Kath 
M..L, B.L. 

Costello, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Leonard Wilfred 
James, m.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law. 

Lort-Willlams, The Hon’ble Ifr. Justice John, k.O. 
Mallik, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Satyendra Chandra 
l.fl.S. ’ 

Jack, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robert Erne.st, i.o.s. 
Mitter. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dwarkanath, m.a., d.l. 
Ghosc^, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sarat Kumar, ’m-.v.,' 

Panekridge, Tlio Hon’ble Jifr. Justice Hugh Rahere 
Bar-at-Law. ’ 

Patterson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice David Clarke, r.c.s , 
Ameer All, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Torick, Bar-at-Law.'. 
Ghosh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mahim Chandra i c s 
Bar-at-Law. j • • •> 

Guha, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Surendra Kath Rai 
Bahadur. 

AH, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Kasim 

Bartley, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Charles, i.ci.s. Bar-at- 
Law. ’ 

McNair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice George Doimlas Bar- 
at-Law. ■ “ ’ 

Roy, The Hon’))le Mr. Justice Asoke Kumar, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Sircar, Sir N. N., Kt., Bar-at-Law 

Roy, A. K., Bar-at-Law 

Bose, S. M., Bar-at-Law 

Basil, A. K., Bar-at-Law 

Hodson, S. S. 

Morgan, H. Carey 

Kdgley, N. G. A., I.o.s 

Khundkar, N. A., Bar-at-Law 

Basak, Dr. Sarat (diandra 

Sadhu, Rai Tarak Nath Bahadur, o.i.E 

Sen, Binocl Chandra 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, Mr. A. L ' ” 

Ghatak, N., m.b.e., Bar-at-Law 

Banarji, Sachindra Nath 

Ghosh, J. M., Bar-at-Law 

Mitra, Kanai X^al 

Palsett, K ’ . . 

Das-Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, M.A., b.Ii, 

Ahmed, 0, U. m.a., (Gal,), ll.b. (Bel.), Bar-at-Law . . 

'De, Jatindranath 

Ghatak, Niroj Nath, Bar-at-Law , . 

Sen-Gupta, Stfbodh'.Chapdra ,♦ 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. Additional. 

Do. (Officiating.) 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 


Advocate- General. 

Standing Counsel. (Officiating Judge 
High Court.) 

Do. (Officiating.) 

Government Counsel. 


Do. Solicitor. 

Do. do. (Officiating.) 
Superintendent and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Lega Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor in the Courts of th 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 
Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta, 
Editor of Law Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Master and Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, 
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Moses, 0., Bar-at-Law 

Hindley, IN'. L., m.a., i.C.s 

Coiinsell, Frank Bertram 

Badr-iid'din Alnnad, Khan Bahadur, b.a. 

Young, J. J 

Chakrahatti, Bijay Krishna 

Morgan, C. Carey 

Surita, 0. K 

Falkner, George McDonald, Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 


Administration of Justice. 

Secretary to th e Hon’ ble Chief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions, 

Hegistrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
jurisdiction. 

Deputy Hegistrar. 

Assistant Hegistrar, Appellate Side 
English Office, 

Assistant Hegistrar (Paper Book and 
Accounts Departments). 

Senior Bench Clerk, and Ex-officio 
Assistant Hegistrar, Appellate Side. 
(On probation.) 

Administrator-General and O ffi c i a 1 
Trustee. (Officiating.) 

Deputy Administrator-General and 
Official Trustee. (Officiating.) 

Official Assignee. 

! Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir J. 'W. F., Kt., K.C., M.A. Chief Justice. 
(Cantab). 

Blackwell, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar-at Puisne Judge. 


Baw. 

Rangnekar, The Hon’ble Mr. Sajba Shankar, b.a., il.b., Do. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Murphy, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Stephen Jame.s, i.c.S. Do. 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., b.a., Bar-at- Do. 
Law, l.o.s. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bomanji Jamshedji . . Do. 

Bailee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kenneth William, b.a. Do. 

(Dub.), Bar-at-Law, l.o.s. 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harilal JayMsandas, Do- 
LL.B. 


Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harsidbhai Vajubhair Do. (Officiating Additional 

M.A., IL.B. Judge.) 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Haowroji Jahangir, Do. (Officiating.) 


Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Kanga, Sir Jamshedji Behramji, Kt., M.A., ib.b, 

Godfrey Davis, i.c.s. 

Rajadhyaksha, G. S., M.A,, Bar-at-Law, l.o.s. . . 

Louis Walker, G. 

Cliarles M. Eastly 

Vakil, J. H., Bar-at-Law 

0’ Gorman, G. 0., Bar-at-law . . 

Mallabari, Khan Bahadur P, B., Bar-at-Law 

Abuvala UST. B. 

Vesuvala N. A 

Vaidya G. A, 

Shingne, The Ilon’ble Padmanabli Bliaskar, lTi.b 
L obo, C, M,, nn.B, , , , , 


. . Advocate-General. 

, . Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

. . Deputy Secretary to Government, Legal 
Department. Also Secretary to tiie 
Legislative Council, Bombay. (In 

addition.) 

Government Solicitor and Public 

ProiSecutor. (On leave.) 

Do. (Officiating.) 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports. 

Official A.ssignee. 

Deputy Official Assignee. 

1st Assistant to Oificlai Assignee. 

2nd Assistant to Official Assignee. 
Government Pleader, Bombay. 
Government Pleader and Ptiblic Prg- 
seoptor, Karachi. 
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MitcheU, H. C. B. 

Eanehhodbhai Bhaibabhai Patel, E. B., m.a., ll.b., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Eatanji Sorabji Dadaclumji, Bar-at-Law 

Fahey, B 

Vacant 

Ivundamnal Alumal Bhojwani, ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Sequeira, A. F., b.a., ll.b., Attorney- at- Law 

Vakil, H. A., Bar-at-Law 

Tahir Ali Fatehi, ll.b 

Majmudar, J. FT., Bar-at-Law 

Nakra, N. B., K. S 

Gadre, J. G 

Eahimtoola, S. J., B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law 

Mahadevia, M.A., ll.m 

Ayyar, A.E.IST 

Kirtikar, A. H., Bar-at-Law 

Suleman Cassum, Haji Mitha, The Hon’ble Sir Sardar> 
Kt., O.I.E. 

Ardoshir Phirozshah Mehta, K. B. 

Nagarkar, C. B., i.c.s., j.p. 

Ahirajlal Lalbhai Mehta, b.a., ll.b. 

Ahalyo, K. A., b.a., ll.b 


Administrator- General and Official Tnist 
tee, in addition to his duties as Eegis- 
trar of Companies. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Master and Eegistrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts 
and Local Investigator. 

Ma.ster and Assista- 1 Prothonotary. 

(On leave.) 

Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Eegistrar, 

Assistant Taxing Master. (Officiating 
Taxing Master.) 

First Assistant Master. (Officiating 
Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Second Assistant Master. (Officiating 
First Assistant Master.) 

Tliird Assistant Master. (Officiating 
2nd As.sistant Master.) 

Associate Oti'g. Srd Assistant Master. 

Do. (On leave.) 

Do. 

Do. (Officiating.) 

Officiating Associate. 


Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff. 

Eegistrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
Deputy Eegistrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, and Secretary to Eule Com- 
mittee. 

A&sistant Registrar (Officiating.) 


COURT EBCBIVEE AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


Wadia, H. H,, M.A,, Bar-at-Law .. .. ,. Court Receiver and Liquidator. 

Chinoy, A. F. J., ll.b First Assistant to do. 

Appabhai G. Desai, Bar-at-Law Second Assistant to do. 

Engineer, S, E„ B.A., LL.B Third Assistant to do. 

COURT OF THE J UDTOIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 

Ferrers, V. M., M.A. (Cantab), i,C,S. Judicial Commissioner of Sind. 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law Additional Judicial Commissioner of 

Sind. 

Eupchaiid Bilaram, b.a., ll.b, Addl. Judicial Conimis.sioner of Sind. 

Milne, E, B., M.A. (Aber.), i.o.S Do. do. (On leave pre- 

paratory to retirement. 

Mehta, Dadiba 0., m.a„ ll.b. Do. do. (Officiating.) 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Beasley, The Hon’ble Justice Sir H.O.O., Kt., Bar-at-Law Chief Justice. 

Eamesam, The Hon’blc Sir T,, Et. Judge. 

Venkatasubba Eao, The Hon’bleMr. Justice M., B.A., B.L.. Do. 
Madhavan Nair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C., Bar-at-Law Do. 

Dr. Erislinan Pandalai, The Hon’bleMr. Justice (Bar-at- Do. 

Law), Rao Bahadur. 

Jackson, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice G. H. B., l.C.S. . . Do. 

ReiUy, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. D. 0., I.c.s Do. 

Anantliakrishna Ayyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. V., Do. 

Rao Bahadur. 
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Curgonven, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J., i.c.s. 
Cormsli, The Hob.’ bio Mx. Justice H. T). . . 
Sundaram C'lietti, The Hon’ble Sir. Justice K., 
Bahadur. 

Stone, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G-ilbert . . 
Walsh, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice E. P. . . 
Krislmaswami Ayyar, Sir Alladi, Kt., b.a,, b.l. . 
Hangaswami Aj’yangar, S., B.A., B.ii. 

Thomas, Arthur 

Hayudu, Yenkatarainana Rao P., B.A., b.l. 

Hama Eao, Iv. W 

Bewes, L. H., Advocate 

Madhava Meuon, Iv. P., Bar-at-Law 

Aingar, R. 31^., Bar-at-Law 

Rajagopalan, G., B.A., sr.L. . . 

Viswanatha Ayyar, A. S., B.A., b.l. 

Sesha Ayengar, K. V. 

Balasundaram Nayudu, M. 

White, G. S 

Srinivasa Ayycr 

Appa Rao, 1)., Bar-at-Law 

Satyamurti Aiyar, R., m.a,, m.l 

Sankaranarayana, B. G., M.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

Ganapati, K. N., Bar-ut-Law 

Jayaram Ayyar, R., M.A., b.l 

JS’anibiyar, K. 0., Bar-at-Law 


Judge (On leave.) 

Bo, 

Biwau Bo, 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Advocate- G cncral . 
Administrator-Oencral . 

Government Solicitor, 

Government Pleader. 

Law Reporter. 

Public Prosecutor, 

Crown Prosecutor, 

Editor, Indian Law Reports, Madras 
Series. 

Law Reporter. 

Do. 

Secretary, Rule Gouuuittee. 

Sheriff of 5'Iadras. 

Registrar, High Court. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Master, High Court. 

Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Official Referee 

First Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Acting Second Assistimt Registrar, 
Original Bide. 


Assam Judicial Department. 

Lethbridge, M. H. B., l.o.s. Officiating Secretary to GovcTumont, 

Legislative Department, and Officiat- 
ing Secretary to the Assam Legisla- 
tive Council, Superintendent and 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, Ad- 
ministrator-General a n d Official 
Trustee, Assam. 

Masih, Syed Mahomed, Bar-at Law District and Sessions Judge, Sylhei and 

Cachar. 

. Mitra, B. M,, i.e.s Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 

Assam Valley Districts. 

Murshid, K. G., r.C.S. .. Temporary Second Additional Judge, 

Sylhet and Cachar. 

Ghosh, Rajani Kumar , . , , Additional District and Bessious Judge, 

Sylhet and Cachar. 

Biswas, Dcbendra Chandra , , .. Temporary Third Additional Judge, 

Sylhet and Cachar. 

Barua Srijut Jogendra Nath .. Temporary Additional District and 

Sessions Judge, Assam Valley 
Districts. 

Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 

Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtney, Kt. Chief Justice. 

Wort, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alfred MTIliam Ewart, 1 Puisne Judge. 

Bar-at-Law, ‘ 

Sahay, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice Ivulwant .. .. Do. Leave preparatory to 

, retirement. 

Maepherson, The Hon ble Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart, Puisne Judge. 

I.C.S., Bar-at-Law. 

EazI All, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law .. Do. 

Khwaja Muhammad Rur, o.b.e.. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Do. 

Khan Bahadur. 

James, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Erancis William, Do. 

I.O.S., Bar-at-Law. 
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Dhawle, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balajee, i.c.s. 

Agarwala, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Clifford Mamnohan, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Saunders, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Alfred, 
B.A., I.c.s. 

Sukhdev Prashad, Varma, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Meredith, H. R., I.C.S 

Saudagar Singh 

Naresh Chandra Ray, m.a., b.l 

Rudra Prasanna Misra, b.l. 

Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, 3vt., Bar-at-Law 
Saiyid Jaffar Imam, Bar-at-Law . . 

Rai, Guru Sharan Prashad 


Puisne Judge. Leave preparatory to 
retirement. 

Do. 


Do. Acting Additional. 

Do. Acting. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa CircuitCourt. 
Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttack, in addition to his own duties. 
Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government Pleader, 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Page, The Hon’ble Sir Arthur, Kt., K.C 

Hcald, The Hon’blo Sir Benjamin Herbert, m.a 
I. c.s., v.n. 

Cunliffe, The Hon’ble Sir John Robert Ellis, Bar 
at-Law. 

Das, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Jyotis Ranjan, Bar-at-Lan 

Bu, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Mya, Bar-at-Law . . 

Shaw, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Joseph, Bar-at-Law’. . 

Baguley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Minty, Bar-at 
Law, I.c.s. 

Sen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Surendra Hath, Bar-at-Lan 

Mosely, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice A. G., i.c.s. 

U. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ba, Bar-at-Law 

Leach, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Alfred Henry Lione 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dunkley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H.F., Bar-at-Law. 

Mackney, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy 
I.C.S. 

Eggar, A., M.A,, Bar-at-Law 

Dun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 

Gaunt, 0. H., ll.b. . . 


Chief Justice, Rangoon. 

Judge. 

(On leave ) 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

(On leave.) 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

(On eavo.) 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

do.' 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 


Government Advocate. 

Deputy Government Advocate and Sec- 
retary to Burma Legislative Council. 
Assistant Government Advocate. 


Byu, U Tun, Bar-at-Law 
Pe, U On, Bar-at-Law 


Thein, U Myint, m.a., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Tun, IT Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Barretto, Charles Lionel 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v.d. 

Mitter, K. L. , b.l 

Murphy, J, J. C., Bar-at- Law, i.c.s. 
Goldsmith, W. S 

Mating, U. San, b,sc., i.c.s 

Maxing, XJ Thein, (B5), b.l. 

Sein, L. Hoke, B.A., b. l 

Me, IJ, A.T.M, 

Kirkham, G.P., b.so., b.l. 

Kha, tr, B.A 

Thein, V Ba (5) 

Ryan, L. Hone, b.l. . . 

Khin, Daw Me Me, B.L. 

Monteiro, R. P, W., b.l. 


Do. 

Administrator-General and Official Tru.s- 
tce, Burma and Official Assignee and 
Receiver, High Court, Rangoon. 
(Officiating). 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Public Prosecutor, Moulmein. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar, Original Side, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department. 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon. 

First Deputy Registrar. 

Second Deputy Registrar. On leave 
preparatory to retirement. 

Third Deputy Registrar. (Officiating, 
2nd Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side 
(Officiating third Deputy Registrar.) 

Assistant Registrar, Original Sid c. 

Do. do. 


15 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Macnair, Sir Bobert HiU, Bar-at-Law, Ft., l.O.S. 
Grille, Frederick Louis, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, : 
Jackson, B. J., B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, l,o.S,, J.P. 

Subhedhar, Ganpat Lakshman, Bar-at-Law 
Niyogi, M. Bhawanishaiikar, m.a., ll.b 

Staples, F. H., m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s., j.p. 
Pollock, B. B., I.c.s. 

Bose, Vivian, Bar-at-Law 

Emeon, C. B., i.o.s. 

Deo, V. F., B.SC., LL.B. 

Lobo, P 

Sundaram, K. V. K., i.O.S. 

Kaer, B. K., B.A., ll.b. 


N.-W. Frontier Province 

Middletofii L., LC.s. 

Saad-iid-Din Khan, K. B., B.A., ll.b, 

Narain Dass, L 


.. Judicial Commissioner, (on lea\e.) 

[.O.s. Officiating Judicial Commissioner.’ 

.. Additional Judicial Commissioner. (On 

leave preparatory to retirement.) 

. . Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

.. Additional Judicial Commissioner. (On 

leave.) 

. . Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

. . Officiating Additional J udicial Commis- 

sioner. 

.. Officiating Additional Judicial Com- 

missioner. 

Legal Bemembrancer. 

Assistant Legal Bemembrancer. 

Government Advocate and ex-officio 
Standing Counsel. 

Begistrar. 

Deputy Begistrar, 


Judicial Department. 

Judicial Commissioner. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Begistrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Young, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Douglas, Bar-at- Chief Justice. 


xiaw. 

Addison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James, m.a., b.sc. 
(Aberd). 

Tek Chand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakshi, m:.a,. ll.b, 
Coldstream, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, b.a. (Oxon.) 


Judge, High Court. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jai lal. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Bai Bahadur, b.a. . . 

Dalip Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kanwar, b.a., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Agha Haidar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed, m.a. (Alld.), 
M.A., LL.B. (CaiitH b.), Bar-at-Law. 

Monroe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, J. H., b.a., ll.b. 
(Dublin), K.C., Bar-at-Law. 

^ Skemp, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. W,, m.a. (Man- 
chester), I.o.s, 

Abdul Qadir, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Shaikh Sir, B.A., 
Bar-at-Law, Kt. 

Bhide, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. V., b.a. (Bombay and 
Cantab), i.o.s. 

Hilton, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G, C., B.a. (Oxon), I.C.S, 

Currie, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. M. L.', b.a. (oxon), 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


President, Sikh Gurdwara Tribunal. 
Additional Judge, High Court. 


Do. 

Do. 


Abdul Bashid, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Man, m:.a., Bar- 
at-Law. 

B^ngilal, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, M.A. (Pb.) 

Creagh Coen, Mr. T. B,, m.a. (Oxon.), I.C.S. 

Webb, Mr. Kenneth Cameron 
Banjit Bai, Lala, b.a. (Hons.), ll.b. 

Evennette, Mr. George Bertram Charles 
Anderson, J. D., b.a., (Oxon.) i.c.s. 

Bam Lai Diwan, b.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 

Din Mohammed, Khan Bahadur, m:.a., ll.b,, Advocate 

Edmund, Norman, Bar-at-Law 


Des Baj, Mr., Sawney, Bar-at-Law 


Do. 

Do. 

Deputy Begistrar. 

Assistant Begistrar, 

Assistant Deputy Registrar. 

Jjegal Bemembrancer and Secretary, 
Legislative Department. 

Government Advocate, Punjab, 
Assistant Legal Bemembrancer (Legis- 
lative, Punjab). 

Assistant Legal Bemembrancer, (Cases) 
Punjab Administrator- General and 
Official Trustee, Punjab, 

Public Prosecutor, High Court. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department, 

HIGH COURT JUDICATURE AT AUUAHABAD, 

Siilaiman, The Hpn’ble Sir Shah Muhammad, Et„ ! Chief Justice, 

M.A., Li.B., Bar-at-Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Sir Lai Gopal, Kt„ Rai Bahadur, ! Puisjxe Judge, 

B.A,, LL.B. f 

Kendall, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charles Heiurj’ Bayley, Do. 

King. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Oarletou Moss, c.i.e., j p Do. 
i.c.s. ’ ' 

Thom, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Gibb. M \ Do 
LI.B., c.s.o,, M.C. » • • . 

Niamat-UUah, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Chaudhri Do, 

B.A., LL. B. 


Bennet, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Edward, b.a., 
Bar-at-Law, j.p., i.c.s. 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B..A, l.i.b. 

Kisch, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Barthold Schesinger. b.a . 
C.I.E., J.P., (I.c.s.) 

Bajpai, The Hon’ble, Umashankar Mr. Justice, m.a., ll.b. 

Joshi, Dr. Lachlimi Dat, Rai Bahadur, B.sc., h.d., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Mills, Standley Edward Jervis 

Bower, Denzil Mowbray 

Muhammad Ismail, Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 
Wall-Ullah, Dr, M., m.a„ b.c.l,, h., b., Bar-at-Law . , 
Shanker Saran, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law , , , , 

Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, M. A., LL.B. ,, ,, 

Mukhtar Ahmad, b.a., il.b. 

Desauges, H. C., Bar-at-Law 


I Acting Puisne Judge, 

Do, do, 

Registrar (Offg,) 

Deputy Registrar, 

Assistant Registrar, 

Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate, 
Government Pleader, 

Law Reporter, 

Assistant Law Reporter, 

Administrator-General and ( 
Trustee. 


Chlene, O. M. 


Ditto (Officiating,) 


CHIEF COURT OP OUDH- -LUCKNOW. 

Wazir Hasan, The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid, Kt., b.a., ll.b. . . Chief Judge, 

Muhammad Baza, The Hon’ble Justice Khan Ba hadu Judge. 

Saiyid, b.a., ll.b, 

Srivastava, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bisheshwar Nath, Do, 

B.A., LL.B, , O.B.E. 

Nanavutty, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Erach Manek- Do. 
shah, B.A., i.o.S, 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold Gordon, J.P., Acting Judge, 

I.O.S. 

Upadhya, Rai Bahadur Pandit Manmatha Nath, b.a,, Registrar. 

LL.B. 

Phillips, Samuel Deputy Registrar. 

Thomas, George Hector, Bar-at-Law . . . , . . Government Advocate, 

Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Law . . , , . . Asstt. Govt. Advocate, 

Srivastava, Rishambhar Nath Bahu, b,a„ lp,b, , , Law Reporter, 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins > — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
0 1 Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Stiaton) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Tliana- 
dars (f*olice Station Ofacers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
mperintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Oolleotora had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed In India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the Regulation of Police”, wMch still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working.— Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
“to the general control” of the Governor- 
General. 

Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District. 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the D. S.^ P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with hJs 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his | 
force, 


The C. I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies itnder each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are knovTO as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work undp 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette f 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chief town of each District the D. fa. P. 
has his otiice and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles. At most head-quarters, 
hut by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars.— Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Pohee fatation 
and Police Station Officer are “Thana” and 
“Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet tlie Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to he always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there he recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors.— The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima facie case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
jioUce cases in the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D. S. P. to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts. — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the Thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portiou of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can he received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant 'I’hana. 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 

The Chain of Promotion.—Ordinarily 

the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. The 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
England, or from India, is sure of a Superinten- 
dentshlp, and has chances of D. I. G. after 25 
years’ service. The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and if an officer 
dies in the process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
got his provident fund. 

Presidency Police. — In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersede 
cd in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause 
but also because I’rosidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or JRs. 200 lino summarily 
i.e., without formal record of proceedings- 
and if only whipping or fine up to ]ls. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures-— The process of reorgani- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselestely, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
figures are theretoro merely to ho regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through yearly : — There arc about 30,000 Military 
Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one and a third crores. 
The maintenance of them is a departure from the 
principles laid down by the 1860 Commission 
and the 1861 Act. 

Provincial Police including Pmnna total 
about 200,000 and cost ten and a half crorcs or 
an average of about one ororo per major 
Province. 

There are about 10,000 Tbanas or Police 
Stations which amiually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on trial every 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many liahitimls 
who on release proceed to itrcy on the publio 
until such time as the police again .secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 


Statement 


( 1) “ Military Police ’ for 1930. 
Assam Rifles. 


Commandants. 

Assist. 

Comm. 

Sub. and 
Jam. 

Ilav. and 
Naiks. 

Sepoys. 

Tof,a]. 

fJost. ‘ 

Bs. 


16 

76 


3,420 

3,890 

17,94,019 


Eastjern Frontlier Rifles 

16 70 

(Bengal 

763 

Battn). 

848 

4,14,576 



Bihar 1 and Oris 

13 50 

sa. 

418 

481 

2,61,747 


40 

Burma 

265 

1 Military { 

1 911 1 

Police. 

1 9,974 

11,201 

78,40,290 


North West Frontier Constabulary. 



Commandant. 

Dist. 

Off. 

Assist. 

D. 0. 

Sub. and I 
Jam. ) 

Hav. and i 
Kaiks. 1 

Sepoys 1 

Cost. 

lotal ^ 



1 

135 1 

414 

3,644 1 

4,206 1 21,63.960 
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Province, 

Assam , . 

Bengal (excluding 
Calcutta.) 

Bihar 

Bombay (exclud- 
ing Bombay.) 

•Burma (excluding 
Rangoon.) 

0. P 

Madras . . 

R. W. P. 

Punjab . . 

U .P. 


The flgtires have been brought up to 1931. 
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STATISTICS OF 

The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits ot police work was a point upon 
which considerable -stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate of&cers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
denend upon hia being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


POLICE WORK. 

into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the beat indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success witn which 
the police carry out that important branchof 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasi5!ed in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nizable crime : — 


Administrations. 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported in 
the year. 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis- 
charged. 

Number 
in custo- 
dy pend- 
ing trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year. 

Beugal . . 


8,931 

219,761 

183,648 

168,651 

14,991 

13,310 

isiliar and Orissa 


3,038 

45,742 

28,684 

to 

o 

•a 

8,567 

5,069 

United Provinces 


8,0S6 

136,202 

98,591 

85,461 

13,130 

18,652 

Punjab . . 


10,772 

57,949 

67,273 

41,756 

25,484 

12,876 

North-West Frontier Province. . 

2,213 

11,112 

12,667 

6,985 

5,682 

2,604 

Burma .. 


6,309 

74,782 

65,672 

41,521 

24,151 

6,799 

Central Provinces and Bemr . , 

2,942 

39,371 

22,568 

13,241 

5,756 

3.671 

Assam . . 


1,511 

13,728 

9,883 

5,854 

4,029 

2,405 

Ajmer-Merwara 


423 

6,685 

4,034 

3,825 

209 

330 

Coorg 


13- 

437 

544 

253 

145 

146 

Madras . . 


15,458 

120,908 

179,170 

163,160 

16,010 

5,581 

Bombay . . 


0,031 

133,347 

137,999 

112,789 

25,210 

12,266 

Baluchistan 


103 

3,646 

3,131 

3,832 

281 

214 

Delhi 


391 

6,281 

5,518 

4,440 

1.078 

140 

Totai, 1931 . . 

68,396 

938,041 

819,382 

670,885 

144J23' 

83,969 


ri929 .. 

67,540 

1,018,522 

867,940 

730,459 

134,520 

71,245 


1928 . . 

63,079 

941,955 

797,866 

661,755 

133,268 

68,233 


1927 . . 

57,630 

886,675 

738,856 

602,956 

132,318 

63,550 


3926 .. 

57,412 

8.58,777 

711,493 

582, 34R 

126,215 

61,607 

Totals . . 

1925 . . 

56,554 

877, 78(’ 

712,697 

678,908 

176,428 

66,836 


1924 . . 

54,997 

887,747 

703,553 

570,729 

130,112 

61,490 


1923 . . 

56,314 

846,664 

649,101 

521,861 

124,821 

60,604 



59,772 

857,234 

651,466 

632,002 

127,025 

48,484 


[1921 .. 

56,762 

842,948 

611,154) 

484,401 

124,328 

48,410 
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Jail Administration. 


JAILS. 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rales issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (whicl 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted ol only two members, both oflaeials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
e'ctrcmely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ah initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might In 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails ; in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails, at the headquarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“lock-ups’* for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
hs is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
' Undents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 

A Press Hote issued by the Bombay Govern > 
mentin October, 1916, says; — “The cadre and 
emoluments of ail rants from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
la not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weat spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the Insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the di fflculty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.” 

The Jails Committee.— Since the intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation, Tlie obvious advi^a- 
bility of proceeding along certain general Jiaeg 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing Jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
better class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners ; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of the Englisli system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the institution of the star-class system; and 
tlie abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.— Th® work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the Jail walla, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some* 
times allowed, as, for example; when a large 
number ol convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jbelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
,3 taken that the jail shall not compete with 
ocal traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, bent-making, 
and tbe manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con* 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 

The conduct of convicts in jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate cliaraotera 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 

In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted is one of those classed as “minor." 
Among the “ major ’’ punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is in filet- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily foiling. Punishments were revised as 
the resulb of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now sohodukdand graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are employed. Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 


With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards “youth- 
ful offenders”— those below the age of 15 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisomnent, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail w^hen they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of “ young 
adult” prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating yonng adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1906, a special class lor selected juveniles and 
young adults was established at the Dharwar 
jail in Bombay ; in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
the Meiktiia jail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
In Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and ” juvenile adult ” 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults” had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures” bad been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to he done. 

Reformatory Schools.— These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its riport, 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 


number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Ctode, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
rion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two- thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
he carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In an cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of whldj would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
hut special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— The 

future ot the penal settlement of Port Blair 
was continually under the consideration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 
publication of the Jails Commission report, 
hut it was not till 1926 that a definite decision 
was reached. It was then decided that hence- 
forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should he sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
importation of wives and families should be 
encouraged. The object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home. The effect up to date 
has been to introduce a completely new outlook 
on life into the settlement, but it is still too 
soon to appreciate its potentialities. It has 
recently been found necessary to send to the 
Andamans certain convicts either sentenced to 
transportationforlifeortolongterms of rigorous 
imprisonment for permanent incarceration in 
the Cellular Jail. Such prisoners will not be 
released and allow'ed to go into the settlement, 
and its development will in no way be affected 
by their presence. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
cess ha dealing wito the criminal tribes is th e 
provision of a reasonable degree of ewmomic 
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comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- certaining whether there ie work for them, 
mount importance to locate settlements where Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- possible, be by gangs not by individuals, it 
ablf. Large numbers of fresh settlers should is desirable to utilise both Government and 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of tlieiail population in British India during the five yearsending 1931 
are shown in the following table : — ' 


— 

1931 

1930 

3:29 

1928 

1927 

Jailpopuiatioij of all classes on 
January 

Admissions during the year 

1st 

163,298 

739,840 

337,129 

771,187 

140,142 

598,568 

136.424 

685,206 

132,253 

582,243 

Aggregate 


903,138 

908,316 

733,710 

721,630 

714,496 ' 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

748,266 

744,046 

601,681 

581,512 

578,065 

Jail population on 31st December 


154,872 

163,370 

137,129 

140,118 

136,431 

Convict population on 1st January 


136,552 

116,184 

118,970 

116,161 

113,301 

Admissions during the year 


207,508 

223,538 

167,697 

167,013 

169,836 

Aggregate 


344,120 

339,722 

286,667 

283,374 

283,137 

Released during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualtijs, &c 


216,807 

1,685 

2,503 

196,996 

1,599 

2,541 

163,796 

1,821 

2,514 

160,373 

566 

2,497 

162,628 

1,3111 

2,469 

Convict population on Sis t December, 

126,580 

336,553 

116,187 

118,796 

116,161 


More than one-half of the total number of con- 
victs received in jails during 1931 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending; about 166,000 out of 208,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners rose from 16 to 14, while the number 
of youthful offenders fell from 757 to 430. 
The following table shows the nature and 
length of sentences of convicts admitted to 
jails m 1929 to 1931 


Katiire and Length of Sentence, 


Kot exceeding One month .. 

Above one month and not exceeding six mouths. 
„ six months „ „ one year . . 

„ One year „ ,, five years .. 

„ five years „ „ ten „ . , 

Exceeding ten years 

Transportation beyond seas— - 

(а) for life 

(б) for a term 

Senfcon ced to death 


1931 

1930 

1929 

39,284 

35.773 

29,888 

89,647 

109,714 

67, .325 

39,373 

40,878 

34.235 

30, .584 

29,950 

28,639 

4,740 

3,935 

4,202 

573 

533 

515 

1,933 

1,592 

3,637 

100 

37 

^l 

3,331 

1,126 

1,176 


The total daily average population for 1931 
was 121,900, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 195, and by Superintendents 
114,546. The corresponding figures for 1930 
were 129,364 ; 262 and 129,420, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a slight decrease, viz., from 220 to 174. 
The total number of eases in which penal diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 
prescribed was 3,684 as compared with 5,293 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure decreased from 
Bs. 2,00,42,583 to Rs. 1,75,48.041 while total 
cash earnings decreased from Rs. 29,38,455 
to Rs. 26,72,343; there was consequently a 
decrease of Rs. 21,28, 430 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rate increased from 11-73 
per raillo in 1930 to 12*42 in 1981. The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
daily average number of sick fell from 
23*88 to 23*73. 
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RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, 

AlfD 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister -a, i-Law. 


1. The Indian Marine (Amendment) Act.— 

In order to provide an opportunity for 
marine service on a voluntary basis for' those 
persons in India who are interested in nautical 
pursuits, and, at the same time, to constitute 
a potential reserve of officers for use m emer- 
gencies, when the officer strength of the Royal 
Indian Marine will require expansion, it' is 
proposed to raise and organise a small Royal 
Indian Marine Volunteer Reserve, Member- 
ship of the Resenm will entail a brief period of 
annual training in one of His Majesty’s Indian 
ships, besides a certain amount of instruction 
on shore. It is necessary that the members 
of this Reserve force should be subject, when 
under training or when called to service, to the 
same disciplinary code as the members of the 
Royal Indian Marine. The present Act secures 
this object by amending s. 2 of the Indian Marine 
Act, 1887. 

2. The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act.— 

The Royal Ooramission on Labour found 
evidence in such widely separated areas as 
Amritsar, Ahmedabad and Madras of the practice 
of pledging child labour that is, the taking of 
advances by parents or guardians on agreements, 
written or oral, pledging the labour of their 
children. In some cases, the children so pledged 
were subjected to particularly unsatisfactory 
working conditions. The present Act seeks to 
eradicate this evil by imposing penalties on 
parties to agreements pledging the labour of 
children and on persons knowingly employing 
children whose labour has been pledged. Sec- 
tion 2 defines “ an agreement to pledge the 
labour of a child’'. An agreement made without 
detriment to a child, and not made in consi- 
deration of any benefit other than reasonable 
wages to be paid for the child’s services, and 
terminable at not more than a week’s notice is; 
however, not an agreement within the meaning 
of this definition. Under s. 3 an agreement to' 
pledge the labour of a child is void. 

3. The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act. — 
Under s. 38 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927, 
the owner of any private forest is allowed to 
represent his desire that certain sections of th( 
Act be made applicable to his forest or that i1 
should he managed by the expert agency 0 
the Forest Department of Government as a 
reserved or protected forest on such terms as 
may be mutually agreed upon. The Court 
of Wards cannot take advantage of this provi 
Sion as it is not considered an “ owner” of the 
land or forest of whch it is in charge as a trustee 
The present Act vests the Court of Wards with 
the powers of an owner and other sections of 
the Indian Forest Act, 1927, which are appU 
cable to owners are also made applicable to a 
Court of Wards. 


Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
Amendment) Act. — By the Cotton Textile 
ndustry (Protection) A(‘t, 1930, protective 
Luties were imposed on cotton piece-goods 
or a i)eriod of three yeans. It also extended 
or a turther period of three years the operation 
»f the duty imposed by the Indian Tariff (Cotton 
i-arn Amendment) Act, 1927. These duties 
expired on March 31, 1933. When the Cotton 
lextile Industry (Protection) Bill was under 
ionsideration the Government had given an 
issurance to the legislature that before the 
termination of the three-year period the effect 
of the duties on the ]>roductiou of cotton piece- 
goods in India and on the Indian Cotton Textile 
industry would he examined in a Tariff Board 
enquiry. The enquiry was held, but the Board’s 
report was received by the Government of 
India later than they had originally hoiied 
mr and the pressure of public urgent business 
left insufficient time for the full considcratinu 
by Government of the matter. Tlie present 
Act, therefore, extended the operation of the 
duties imposed by the original Act up to October 
31, 1933, pending formulation of the decision 
of the Government of India in the matter of the 
continued iirotection to the cotton textile 
industry. 

5. The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Act, — The Act extends the life-time of the 
\yheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, so as to con- 
tinue the existing duties on wheat and wheat 
flour for a further period of one year, viz., up to 
March 31, 1934. 

6. The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extend" 
ing) Act.-— The Act gives effect to tlio 
recommendations made by the 8alt Industry 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly. Sub- 
ject to certain modifications it e-xtends the liie 
of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
for a further period of one year. 

7. The Indian Finance Act — This Act 
continues for one year. Certain duties and 
taxes imposed under the Indian Finaxico Act, 
1931, read with the Indian Finance (Supple- 
mentary and Extending) Act, 1931. Ss. 2, 4, 

5 and 7 provide for the continuance for a further 
period of one year of the existing provisions 
regarding salt duty, inland postage rates, rates 
of Income-tax and super-tax and the credit to 
revenue of interest on securities forming part 
of the Paper Currency Reserve . The duty 
of one rupee four annas per maund on salt re- 
mains liable to the additional duty impose<I 
by s. 5 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act, 1931. As the tax on 
incomes of Rs. 1,000 and upwards and below 
Is, 2,000 per annum is retained, s. 5 (4) provides 
for the continuance of the existing proceduic 
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for the assessment of such incomes. S. 3 of the 
present Act provides for the following altera- 
tidns in dustoras tariff it fixes a minimum 
specific duty Of 2i- annas indluding surcharge 
dn xippers of hoots and shoes not made entirely 
df leather ; (2) it fixes minimum specific duties 
of four annas per square yafd and two annas 
and three pies pet square yard respectively, 
with no surchaT 2 e 3 on artificial silk piece-goods 
and artificial silk mixtures and rounds off the 
existing ad valorem duty^ including surcharge, 
of 345 ths pet cent, on attifleial silk mixtures 
to 35 pet cent, with no sutcharge^ 

8. thfe Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Supplementary Amendment Act— 

This Act corrects a few inaccuracies and dis- 
crepancies in the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act, 1932, which have 
been brought to light by a further scrutiny of 
the schedules to that Act and by practical 
experience of the new tariffs. The substance 
of the Act is contained in the Schedule of amend- 
ments. 

9. The Provincial Criminal Law Supple- 
menting Act. — The Bengal Public Security 
Act, 1932, the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety 
Act, 1933, the Bombay Special (Emergency) 
Powers Act, 1932, the United Provinces Special 
Powers Act, 1932, and the Punjab Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1982, which replace some 
of the provisions of the Special Powers Ordi- 
nance, X of 1932, contain provisions which 
require to be supplemented by an Act of the 
Indian Legislature. The present Act provides 
for appeals to the High Cfourt in certain cases 
and excludes their jurisdiction in other matters. 
It is not within the power of the Local Legisla- 
ture to pass the legislation necessary to provide 
for appeals to the High Court from sentences 
passed by Special Magistrates under the Bengal 
Public Security Act, 1932. S, 2 of the present 
Act provides for such appeals. S. 15 of the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1938, s, 29 
of the Bombay Special Powers (Emergency) 
Act, 1932 and s. 14 of the United Provinces 
Special Powers Act, 1932, re-enact the provi- 
sions contained in s. 78 of Ordinance X of 1932. 
Whereas, however, s. 78 of the Ordinance ex- 
cluded the jurisdiction of High Courts, enact- 
ments in the Local Acts have no such effect. S . 3 
of the present Act supplements them in this 
respect. S. 4 docs for s. 27 of the Bengal Public 
Security Act, 1932, what s. 3 does for the local 
Acts therein referred to. S. 4 on the analogy 
of s. 491 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
bars jurisdiction under the powers conferred 
by that section in respect of action taken under 
a. 2 of the Punjab Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, 1932. Under s. 6 the powers of a High 
Court under s. 107 of the Government of India 
Act are not affected by anything contained in 
the present Act. 

10. Th« Auxiliary Force (Amendment) Act.— 

The Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, provides that 
persons subject to the Act shall be divided, 
according to their age, into three classes the 
Active Force, the “ A ” Heserve Force and the 
“ B Reserve, and that specified periods of 
training shall be undergone by the members 
of each class. Experience has shown that these 
provisions, besides being somewhat complicated, 
are not conducive either to efficiency or economy. 


An individual’s suitability for active or reserve 
duties need not necessarily depend solely on 
his age. The present Act, therefore, provides 
that persons subject to the Act shall be divided 
only into two classes— the Active class and the 
Reserve — and empowers the competent inili- 
tary authority to determine the periods of 
training to be undergone by persons subject 
to the Act, with the reservation that no such 
person shall be required to undergo more train- 
ing than that to wdrich he is liable under the 
existing law. The original Act Is also amended 
in two other respects. In the first place, greater 
latitude is provided in the interpretation of the 
term “ competent military authority”, so as to 
enable the administrative procedure and chain 
of responsibility to conform as nearly as possible 
to that of the regular army. In the second 
place, the statutory restriction is removed under 
which, at present, only persons residing in the 
prescribed military area in which the head- 
quarters of a corps or unit are located are eligible 
for enrolment in that corps or unit. 

11. The Indian Merchant Shippinc 
(Aumendment) Act. — In March, 1929, the 
Government of India appointed a committee 
to enquire into the arrangements in force for 
pOgrims proceeding to the Hejaz from India. 
The Committee submitted an exhaustive report 
which contained several recommendations for 
the amendment of the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923. The Government of India examined 
these recommendations in consultation with 
Local Governments and Administrations, ship- 
ping companies, Chambers of Commerce, and 
other interested parties including the Standing 
Haj Committee of the Indian Legislature, and 
came to the conclusion that it was desirable to 
amend the Act in several respects. The present 
Act makes the requisite amendments. It also 
effects a few small amendments arising out of 
the International Sanitary Convention of 1926, 

12. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment,) 
Act. — This Act introduces small, but important, 
amendments in the Income-tax Act of 1922, 
8. 4 of the Act deals with the application of the 
Act. Sub-s. (1) of s. 5 makes the Act applicable 
to all income, profits or gains earned outside, 
but received in, British India. Sub-s. (2) in 
dealing with the question referred only to 
“ profits and gains”, now the word “ income ” 
is added to the phrase to make the two sub- 
sections harmonious. The amendment is not 
retrospective ; and it does not apply to ” income, 
profits or gains” accruing prior to April 1, 1933, 
unless they are brought into British India within 
three years of the end of the year in which they 
accrued. It is made clear that the section 
does not apply to agricultural income accruing 
from land for which any annual payment is 
made to the State. 

13. The Safejmarding of Indiutriea Act.— 

This Act provides for the imposition of 
additional duties of customs on imported goods 
for safeguarding industries in British India. 
It remains in force till March 31, 1935. 8. 2 
(1) enables the Governor General In, Council 
to impose additional duties of customs by 
notification in the Gazette of India to meet 
any serious menace to Indian industries wMoh 
may arise from special conditions in any country 
outside India resulting in the importation of 
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produce or manufactures into this country 
at prices which endanger Indian industries, 
S. 3 (1) provides that every such notification 
must he laid before both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature and will cease to have effect on the 
expiry of two months from the date on which 
it has been so laid unless in the meantime it 
has been approved by a resolution of each 
Chamber. 

14. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) AdL — 

The wordmg of Item 148-A of the Second 
Schedule of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, extends 
the lowest preferential rate, i.e., Bs. 30, per ton 
on sheet of British manufacture rolled from 
Indian sheet bar, to a considerable quantity 
of material to which it was not intended that 
preference should be given. The present Act 
makes it clear that the lowest preferential rate 
is applicable only to sheets manufactured from 
Indian sheet bar imported into the United 
kingdom after the ratification of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement by the Indian Legislature. 

15. The Workmen’s Compensation (Amend- 
ment) Act. — The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, was experimental in character, 
and since its coming into force on July 1, 1924, 
a number of modifications of its provisions 
were effected by the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Amendment) Act, 1929, to remedy admitted 
defects and to embody improvements of a non- 
controversial character. The present Act 
follows the recommendations of the Boyal 
Commission on Labour. Excepting certain 
sections the Act came into force on January 1, 
1984. S. 2 recasts the definition of “ dependant” 
in the Act. It adds certain relations to the 
list included in the definition, e.g., illegitimate 
children, and a widowed daughter-in-law. S. 4 
deals with the revised scales of compensation 
payable for death and permanent total or partial 
disablement. S. 7 relaxes the stringency of 
provisions regarding notice contained in s. 10 
of the original Act in certain eases, e.g., want 
of or a defect in a notice does not bar proceedings 
for the recovery of compensation if the employer 
is proved to have had knowledge of the accident 
from any other source. S. 8 empowers a Com- 
missioner to require from an employer a state- 
ment regarding a fatal accident giving the 
circumstances attending the death of a work- 
man and Indicating whether, in the opinion of 
the employer, he is or is not liable to deposit 
compensation on account of the death. It 
also provides for the prompt deposit of compen- 
sation where the employer admits liability. 
Where the employer disclaims liability the Com- 
missioner may inform the dependants of the 
deceased that it is open to them so prefer a 
claim for compensation. S, 11 provides for the 
imposition of fine for failure to furnish a state- 
ment, notice, report, etc., required under the 
Act. Prosecutions under this section cannot 
be instituted without the previous sanction of a 
Commissioner. S. 16 empowers a Commissioner 
to call on an employer to make up an inadequate 
deposit to the proper amount. S. 20 provides 
for the distribution of compensation due under 
the Act to persons in other parts of the Empire 
and of compensation due under British or 
Dominion laws to persons In British India. 
S. 21 widens the existing classes of workmen 
benefited by the Act e.g., drivers of private 
motor cars, workmen employed in handling 
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explosive substances, etc. It also introduces 
new classes of w'orkmen to the Act, e.g., work- 
men employed in the operation of any ferry 
boat, workmen employed in a lighthouse, etc. 
8. 22 adds four industrial diseases to Schedule 
III of the original Act, e.g., mercury poisoning, 
poisoning by benzine and its homologu^, 
chrome ulceration and compressed air illness. 

16. The Land Acquicition (Amendment) Act. — 

The Land Acquisition Act, 1894, makes it 
po.ssible, where the previous consent of the 
local Goveniment has been obtained, to acquire 
land compulsorily on behalf of companies, 
]trovided that the land is needed for a work 
■•likely to prove useful to the public”. The 
present Act follows the recommendation of the 
Boyal Commission on Labour and enables laand. 
to be acquired by an industrial concern (or#- 
narily employing not Ies.s than one hundred 
workmen) owned by an individual or by an 
association, for the erection of dwelling houses 
for workmen employed by the concern or for 
the provision of amenities directly connected 
therewith. 

17. The Indian Wireless Telegraphy Act, — 

The Indian Telegraph Act, 1885 controls 
only the establishing, maintenance, and working 
of telegraphs, but does not restrict or control 
mere jmssession of apparatus, or penalise such 
po.ssess!on without license unless it can be 
shown that the apparatus is used . It is l>elieved 
that the revenue lost at present owing to the 
use of unlicensed wireless apparatus is consi- 
derable, thus adversely affecting the financial 
position of the Indian State Broadcasting 
Service. The present Act remedies this state 
of affairs by prohibiting the jyossession without 
license of wireless telegraphy apjjaratus. 8. 4 
enables the Governor General in Council to 
permit In proper cases, for instance, for research 
purposes, the possession without license of wire- 
less telegraphy apparatus. S. 6 penalises 
possession without license, and provides for the 
confiscation of apparatus in respect of which an 
offence is committed. S, 7 provides for the 
power of search necessary for the enforcement 
of the Act. 

18. The Indian Income-tax (Second amend- 
ment) Act— The object of passing this 
Act is to stop a leakage owing to the conceal- 
ment of income derived from interest, especially 
interest paid on deposits with banks. S. 8 
is amended by relieving from income-tax sums 
deducted from the interest by way of commis- 
sion by a banker realising such interest. S, 9 cl. 
(4) is amplified to make its meaning clear. 
S. 11 deals with professional earnings. The 
depreciation of buildings, machinery, appa- 
ratus, appliances which hitherto was allowed 
only to persons deriving income from business 
is now extended to professional men. Exten- 
sive alterations have been made in s. 18 with 
the view of compelling bankers and others to 
furnish annual statements of payments of interest 
to any person in respect of deposits held for six 
months or more. This is further carried out 
by enacting s. 20A which deals with supply of 
information regarding interest, not less in amount 
than Ks. 1,000 in any year. S. 24 has been 
amended and now the benefits enjoyed by adult 
members of a firm are extended to its minor 
members so far as income-tax is concerned. 
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S. 24A has iDeeii newly added. It is meant to 
enable assessments to be made at once on the 
income of persons from whom it is difficult to 
recover the tax after thejr have left the country, 
as for instance, a foreign touring circus or 
theatrical company. The next section 24B 
enacts a new provision providing for payment 
of tax of deceased person by his representatives, 
which lacuna came to notice in a recent Bombay 
case. S. 80 has been so amended as to give the 
assessee a right of appeal against an order refus- 
ing to register a firm . The next group of amend- 
ment deals with the subject of refund. S. 48 A 
defines the general power to make refunds. 
Power to set off amount of refunds against tax 
remaining payable is given by s. 49A ; and s. 49B 
jigives power to representative of deceased person 
or disabled person to make claim on his behalf. 
A new section 50A has been added to provide 
appeal against an order refusing refund of 
income-tax which has already been paid. 
Liberal provisions have been made by providing 
j(iferences to be made to the High Court by 
amending .s. 60 of the Act. 

19. The Indian Railways (Amendment) Act. 
— The present Act gives additional powers 
to a railway company to provide and maintain 
a motor tran.sport or air craft service as a feeder 
to its own railway. S. 3 empowers a railway 
company (other than the guaranteed companies 
covered by the statute 42 and 43 Vic., chap. 41) 
to frame a scheme for a motor transport or air 
service for passengers, animals or goods with a 
terminus at or near a station on the railway. 
This scheme must be submitted to the Governor 
General in council, who is required to consult 
the Local (Governments concerned and is em- 
powered to impose any modifications and condi- 
tions he may think fit. The Act requires the 
final scheme to be published in the Gazette 
of India and thereupon the railway company 
jte empowered to inaugurate the new service in 
accordance with its terms and in accordance 
with all applicable enactments and rules rela- 
ting to motor vehicles, air-craft and roads. 

20. The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Second Amendment) Act.— The present Act 
continues the existing protection granted to 
the industry by the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1930, as subsequently amended 
(ActrVof 1933), for a further period up to 
March 30, 1934. 

21. The Indian Arbitration (Amendment) 

Act — ^XJnder s. 19 of the Indian Arbitration 
Act, 1899, where any matter which falls within 
an agreement to arbitrate is the subject of legal 
proceedings, any party may apply to “the 
Court to stay proceedings ; and thereupon 
the Court may, after an inquiry, stay further 
proceedings, in order that the agreement to 
arbitrate may be enforced. The present Act 
makes it clear that “the Court” referred to in 
s. 19 is the Court before which the legal pro- 
ceedings are pending. 

22. The Cantonments (House-Accommodao 
tion Amendment) Act. — Under Ss. 15 (l)and 16 
;;2) of the Cantonments (House- Accommodation) 
Act, 1923, the owner of a house has the right, 
ivithin a period of thirty days from the service 
5f a notice of appropriation, to make a reference 
o a Civil Court, if he considers the rent offered 
o him to be insufficient or the repairs demanded 


from him to be excessive. Under s, 30 of the 
said Act, the owner or any tenant of a house in 
respect of which a notice of appropriation has 
been issued can appeal, within a period of 
twenty-one days from the date of the service of 
the notice, to the Officer Commanding the Dis- 
trict against the appropriation itself. The 
amendments made by the present Act, which 
are in accordance with the wishes of the Ali- 
India Cantonment Association, shorten the time 
allowed for the appeal to the Officer Command- 
ing the District (ten days) ; these also provide 
that where an appeal is made to the Officer Com- 
manding the District under s. 30, the period of 
thirty days (within which a reference to a Cirff 
Court can be made) must be reckoned from the 
date on which the owner received the notice 
of the result of the appeal, 

23. The Muxshidabad Estate Adminis.' 
tration Act. — The Murshidabad Act, 1891, 
confirmed and gave effect to an indenture mad? 
on March 12, 1891, between the Secretary of 
State for India in Council and the NaVah 
Bahadur of Murshidabad which set at rest 
many matters which were the sul>ject of consi- 
derable perplexity — the title of the Nawab 
Bahadur, the incidents of his tenure of various 
properties specified in the indenture and provi- 
sion for his own maintenance and support, and 
that of his honour and dignity. 'LTie Act provi- 
des that in case the Nawab Bahadur or any of 
his lineal heirs male successors to the title 
contravene any of the terms of the indenture 
or by a course of extravagance or by waste or 
mismanagement of the immoveable properties 
included in the indenture disables himself from 
duly maintaining the dignity of his position 
the Secretary of State for the time being can 
lawfully enter upon the immoveable properties, 
take possession thereof and administer them for 
the benefit of the Nawab Bahadur during his 
lifetime. Under the powers so given the Secre- 
tary of State has during the lifetime of the 
present Nawab Bahadur of Munshidabad assumed 
charge of the estate and of the Government 
pension provided for in the indenture. Machi- 
nery for the exercise of such management by 
the Secretary of State was not provided for 
in the indenture. The present Act supplies 
this. The management will be exercised through 
a Manager, acting on behalf of the Secretary of 
State. The Manager will work under the super- 
vision and control of the Governor of Bengal 
in which province the majority of the properties 
concerned lie. His powers and duties are defined 
hy the Act which further provides machinery 
for the ascertainment and gradual liquidation 
of the liabilities contracted by the Nawab 
Bahadur. It also provides for the payment 
to the Nawab Bahadur of a sum sufficient for the 
maintenance of his position and dignity and 
affords him protection against the disabilities 
to which he is exposed by reason of his embar- 
rassed circumstances. 

24. The Indian Tea Control Act. — In Octo- 
ber, 1932, the representatives of the Indian 
Tea industry approached the Government of 
India with a view to securing their support to 
an international scheme for the restriction of 
exports of tea. The condition of the industry 
was precarious and the collapse of many con- 
cerns imminent. Government, therefore, expres- 
sed their willingness to consider any practical 
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scheme that might be put forward. The Indian 
Tea Association, acting for the Industry, pro- 
duced a scheme the main features of w'Iiicli 
were : — (1) that the exjmrts of tea would be 
restricted to a percentage of the niaximum 
exports from each producing country in any 
of the three years, 1929, 1930 and 1931 ; (2) 
that the restriction scheme would remain in 
force for five years ; and (3) that during this 
period existing areas under tea w'ould not be 
extended beyond half per cent, of the present 
planted area. The scheme also provided that 
the heads of agreement would be enforced in 
each of the contracting countries by the Oovem- 
nient concerned. The present Act gives legis- 
lative sanction to the operation of the scdieme. 

Under s. 1 the Act remains in force till March 
31, 1938. Ss, 3 to 8 relate to the constitution, 
powers, etc., of the Indian Tea Licensing Com- 
mittee. The Committee consists of the following 
members -(a) six members, one nominated 
by each of the following bodies, namely, — The 
Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, The* Assam 
Branch of that Association, the 8urnia Valley 
Branch of that Association, the Dooars Planters 
Association, the Indian Tea Planters’ Associa- 
tion, Jalpaiguri, and the Terai Indian Planters 
Association, Terai, acting together and the 
Darjeeling Planters Association and the Terai 
Planters Association, acting together ; two 
members nominated by the Local Government 
of Assam ; two members nominated by the 
United Planters Association of Southern India; 
and one member nominated by the Local 
Government of Madras. Ss. 11 to 24 deal with 
the control over the export of tea. Under s 12 
no tea can be exported overseas unless covered 
by a license issued by or on behalf of the Com- 
mittee. Under s. 13 the Indian Overseas 
Export Allotment for the financial year 1933-34, 
that is, the total quantity of tea which may be 
exported overseas during that year, including 
tea exported overseas during that year before 
the commencement of the Act, must be 
320,570,560 pounds avoirdupois. Under s, 14 
the export quota of each tea estate for each 
financial year must be determined by the Com- 
mittee. The total of all export quotas for any 
financial year must not exceed the Indian Over- 
seas Export Allotment for that year. Ss. 15 to 
17 deal with export licenses. Under s. 21 th( 
Committee is authorised to charge and collect 
a license fee for every export license Issued by 
it. Ss. 25 to 29 deal with the control over the 
extension of the cultivation. Under s. 25 as 
long as the Act remains in force, no one can 
plant tea in any land which was not planted 
with tea on March 31, 1983, save in pursuance 
of a written permission granted by or on behalf 
of the Committee. Under s. 26 the total area 
of land in British India in respect of which the 
permission referred to in s. 25 may be granted 
must not exceed 4,000 acres, S. 27 deals with 
the grant of permission to plant tea on any 
land for the first time. S, 28 provides for an 
appeal to the Local Government by an applicant 
aggrieved by any order of the Committee under 
s. 27. Ss. 30 to 36 deal with penalties and 
procedure. 

25. The Indian Meirchant Shipping (Second 
(Amendment) Act. — The International Con- 
ference for the Safety of Life at Sea held_ in 
London in 1929, and the International Load Line 
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‘onferenee held in London in 1930, adopted, 
■espectively, the International Convention fur 
he Safety' of Life at Sea, 1929, and the Inter- 
nitional Convention resi>eethe Jamn Lines, 
930. India was represented at lioth Coiu'eren- 
es. The jjresent Aet ratifies the two eonven- 
ions by amending the Indian Merchant Shipping 
let, 1923, in .several respects. 

26. The Dangerous Drugs (Amendment) Act.— 

s a re.sult of the ratification of the Inter- 
mtional Convention for Limiting the Manufac- 
ture and Begulating the Distribution of Xareotie 
Drugs, the definition of Manufactured Drugs’* 
as given in the Dangei’ous Drugs A(‘t. 1930, 
required amplification. The present Act amends 
- ({/) (it) of the original A<‘t so as to provide 
'or its being made to cover those drugs snecitl ed 
in Article 1 of the Convention which were 
•overed by the siib-sectfon. The Act also 
‘m])owers the Local Governments to franu* rules 
restricting and regulating tlie Tuanufacture and 
lossession of i)rei)arp(I oiiluiu from opium 
awfully i) 0 sses.sed under s. 4 (h) nf the Aet . 

27. The Indian Medical Council Act. — The 

xcueral Medical Council in Leliruary, lt>3ii, 
deeided to withdraw temiiorurily th»‘ ret'ogiiition 
>f medical degrees of Indian Universitieh. l>y 
his action the International status of those 
degrees was endangered. To sateguaid this 
itatus and to itrovide for tlie maiutenatu'e of 
uniform mininuun standards of mediiuil eilnca- 
tion in the eountry the Governmeut of liuiia. 
with the (‘oneurrence of Local (fovernmeiits, 
'onvened a conference in June 193(1 to cousUlcr 
die question of establishing an All-India Medical 
Council. The present Aet establislies an Iiulum 
Medical Council to secure a unitoriu miniiunm 
standard of higher qualifications in medicine 
lor all provinces and to arrange aidiemes of 
reciprocity with medical authorities of tUher 
•ountries. 

S. 2 (fl) defines “medicine”. It includes 
surgery and obstetrics but does not include 
veterinary medicine and surgery. H. 3 defines 
the composition of the Council. It runst consist 
of the following memliers :-—(«) one member 
from each Governor’s Province, to be nominated 
by the Local Government of the Proviiict* ; 
(b) one member from each British Indian Univer- 
sity to be elected J)y the Members of the Senate 
of the University from amongst the members 
of the medical faculty of the University ; (c) 
one member from each province where a jiro- 
vincial medical register is maintained; (d) 
three members to be nominated by the Gov’ernor 
General in Council. As regards the President 
of the Council, for the first four years of the 
life of the (Council, he must he a nominee of tlie 
Governor General in Council, thereafter he must 
be elected by the members of the Council from 
amongst themselves. A nominated President 
holds office at the pleasure of the Governor 
General in Council. Under s. 7 an elected 
President and other members hold office for 
a normal term of five years. Under s. 8 the 
Council must meet at least once in each year. 
Ten membem of tlie Council fonn a quorum. 
S. 9 relates to the executive agencies of the 
Council. It requires the Coimeil to elect a 
Vice-President, to constitute an Rxecutive 
Committee and to appoint a Secretary. S- 
lays down the constitution, powers and duties 
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of the Executive Committee, which will be the withdrawal of recognition in the case of any 
most important agent of the Council, discharging medical institution in British India which has 
many of its duties, particulrly in connection allowed its courses of study and examinations 
with the supervision of medical institutions, to fall below the required standards. S. ig 
It must consist of seven members of w^hom empowers the Council to make regulations 
five must be elected by the Council, the Presi- with the previous sanction of the Grovernor 
dent and Vice-President of the Council to be General in Council, covering all matters ancillary 
ex-officio memh&xa. S. 11 deals with the recogni- to the provisions of the Act. S. 19 provides 
tion of medical qualifications granted by medical for reports by the Council to Government and 
institutions in British India and s. 12 with the lor their publication. S. 20 ..provides for the 
recognition of medical qualifications obtained formation of a Commission of Inquiry in the 
outside British India. Ss. 13 and 14 provide event of the Council abusing its powers, 
for the settling of a scheme of reciprocity for 28 . The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 
the recognition of medical qualifications. Ss. 15 Act. — The present Act amends the Import Tariff 
and 16 deal with the supervision of medical so as to apply the rate of duty now pres- 
institutions in British India, which grant reeog- eribed for kerosene to all other mineral oils 
nised medical qualifications, S. 15 empowers (excepting motor spirit) which evince, when 
the Medical Council to call for such information tested by a standard lamp, a prescribed minimum 
and returns as it may think fit, in respect of illuminating capacity, and can therefore be 
such qualifications. S. 16 empowers the Execu- used as substitutes for kerosene for burning in 
tive Committee to appoint medical inspectors, lamps. The Act empowers the Chief Customs 
who may attend and observe the conditions Authority to prescribe a standard pattern of 
under which examinations for recognized medical lamp as the one to be used in testing imported 
qualifications are held. S. 17 provides for the oils for the purjiose of the new tariff entry. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There Is no provision ot law In British India , modifications of them In their applications 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection translations and musical compositions. In the 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- case of works first published In British India 
right Act under which there is now no regis- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
tratlon of rights, but the printer has to supply , publish a translation is, subject to an imnor- 
copiea of these works as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
In the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The nro- 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical Instru- 
modiflcations In the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “The 


of India on October 80, 1912. Under s. 27 1 medium of the phonograph. Itlsimoosslble 
of that Act there is limited power for the In many cases to identify the original comnoser 
legislature of British possessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to meat 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application variety of notation and tune. To meet thesp 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
otves to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire, The League of Nations was 
established imder the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial "War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Eelations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be “ autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external aflfairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula. 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government In India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold “in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs*’ in India 
as is held by His Majesty the King Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there are certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19. 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Coloniet 
throughout the world. She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fuUy 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member o 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on th( 
admission of members other than origina 
members, she will, so long as the presenl 
constitution of the League endures, remain th 
OBIS' member which is not self-governing. As i 
• member of the League, India was for the firs 
time brought into direct and formal contac 
with the outside world as a separate entity, 


»he was treated as if she had attained to the 
me kind of separate nationhood as that 
ijoyed by the Dominions. 

India’s Attitude, 

On questions coming before the League, 
adia has exactly the same rights as any other 
[ember-state. The Secretary of State for 
ndia in His Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
•esponsible for the appointment of Indian 
’elegates and for their instruction, but in 
iractice, he and the Government of India act 
ointly in consultation and agreement with 
me another. Partly as a result of her member- 
hip of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
ion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter alia 
ecognition of the right of the Dominions and 
►f India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
lOlicy and foreign relations, India has been 
Jven the same representation as the Dominions 
it all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
ihe has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
lOwards the achievement of the League's aims. 

In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
ban one occasion. In many of those confex- 
snees, particularly those of the League, Indian 
’elegations have taken an independent line of 
iction, sometimes directly opposed to the 
ittitudeof other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
it the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
lelegatesin the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships. 

India’s New Status. 

It win be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of India Ac', Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929, showed, “ It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.’’ It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it : “ But 

it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion,’* 
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There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the_ League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instances, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the conferemce on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if ho acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty's 
Government. He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty's 
Government, ho stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India has 
participated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
in the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 
League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armaments 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930. India is also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, e.g., the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. It is interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir AM Chatter jee has 
been acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Oflico and this position was preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman in 1932. 

The Personnel of the Indian Delegation has 

from the outset largely been Indian in race, 
though owing to the constitutional organization 
of the Indian administration it has frequently 
been necessary for her to bo represented by 
Englishmen. This has especially been the 
(jase when specialized experts were required 
The Indian character of the personnel lias as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual Assembly 
of the League was for the first time led by an 
Indian (The Hon’ble Sir Mohammed Habibullah, 
Member for Education, Health and Lands in 
the Executive Council of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General). In the follow- 
ing year the delegation was led by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner in 1931 by Sir B, L. Mitter ; in 1932 
by H. H. the Aga Khan; and in 1933 by Sir B. L. 
Mitter again. A convention has been established 
for the leadership being held by an Indian. 
While the delegations to the International 
Labour Conference are becoming almosl 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers’ 


delegations always have been Indian. This 
is merely an expression of the general policy 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 
number of Indians should be given the opportu- 
nity of being trained in the international field. 
An example of the increasing part being played 
by Indians in League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the instance of Sir Jehangir Coyaji, a member 
of the Indian delegation, an important resolution 
was passed in reference to the need for an 
inquiry into world depression. The Indian 
Delegation to the League Assembly in 1932 con- 
sisted of H. H. the Aga Khan (Leader), Sir Pra- 
bhashankar Pattani (President of Bhavnagar 
State Council), Sir Denys Bray (Member of 
the Council of India), Members, and Sir 
Jehangir Coyajeo (Head of the Department 
of History, Economics and Politics, Andhra 
University), In 1933, the Indian Delegation 
consisted of Sir B. L. Mitter (Leader), Sir Denys 
Bray, Sir Abnussamad Khan of Earapur and 
Sir Hormusji Mehta of Bombay. 

The Secretary of State in his Memorandum 
to the Parliamentary Statutory Commission 
wrote: — “India’s membership of the League 
has had the effect of stimulating her national 
self-consciousness and has laid the foundations 
of an informed public interest in international 

affairs India’s representatives have 

not confined themselves merely to the role of 
spectators, but have played a prominent part 
in many of the meetings which they liavo 
attended. She has fully justified her position 
as a separate Member of the League by her 
co-operation in the economic and social spheres 

which form so large a part of its activities 

But in certain questions whore special Indian 
interests are involved, the Indian Delegation 
can and does take an independent line, and 
may oven find itself in opposition to other 

parts of the Empire But sometimes 

on non-political questions the British and 
Indian Delegations have remained in opposite 
camps. On such questions, when special Indian 
interests are at stake, India’s right of independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against 
the views advanced on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government.” Lord Beading, in a note at 
the end of his Viceroyalty, stated his conclusion 
that the system of consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had worked satisfactorily and that the 
Government of India, without any definition 
of its problematical rights, already in practice 
obtained all the advantages which it might 
claim. 

The year 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva. Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together. The Bureau is maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contributioa Tby 
the Government of India. 

Intho Boport of thelast Indian Delegation, 
a recommendation was made for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Indian Delegate at Geneva. 
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Labour in India. 


Growth of the Labour Problem. — India 
is and has always been a pre-eminently 
and predominantly agricultural country and 
over 70 per cent, of her people are dependent on 
the soil for their livelihood. Except in a com- 
paratively few cases there is no settled and 
permanent labour force in most industrial 
centres in India. The vast majority of indus- 
tries draw the labour they require from the 
village — labour which seldom breaks its contact 
with village life and periodically returns to renew 
its associations with it. This fact cannot he 
too strongly emphasised. If it is lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
involving complete stoppage of work and loss 
in wages for periods of half a year. Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian industrial labour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary occupation during periods of pro- 
longed industrial disputes. The figures for the 
1H31 Census show that the number of persons 
gainfully occupied in the whole ot India 
amounts to 154 millions or 43.8 per cent, of the 
total population. ‘ Of this number 6S per cent, 
are men and 32 per cent, women. The propor- 
tion of the working population, i.e., earners and 
working dependants, engaged in agriculture is 
over 102 millions or 60.4 per cent. 

The emergence of Indian industrial labour 
as such may he considered to be associated 
with the year 1880. Its growth and develop- 
ment since that date may he divided, for pur- 
poses of broad generalisation, into four periods : 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 ; (2) from 1916 to 1921; 
(3) from 1922 to 1927 ; and (4) from 1928 to 
tlio present day. The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow hut 
steady decline in cottage industries. The total 
number of cotton mins in India rose from 58 
to 275 and the number of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000. The total number of jute 
mills rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000. There was 
a vast expansion in railways and many new 
industries were established. Labour was immo- 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
extremely low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get 
all the labour they wanted by tapping the 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which could be earned by work in the 
fields. Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to he a part of the plant of the 
factory, child labour was exploited, and little 
thought was given to the human element behind 
the worker. Hours of work were excessive, no : 
amenities were provided because the only thing 
that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
eat and sleep. The provision of housing was 
a necessary e'ril which had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns. The 
Factories Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
rather than from the grinding work which a 


factory w’orker was expected to do. The 
humanitarian employer was considered to he a 
pest who would ruin industry and all that indus- 
trialists thought of was the greatest return 
which could be obtained from the capital invested. 

The second period emerged soon after the out* 
break of the great war. Large contingents of 
Indian troops were sent overseas, and had to 
supplied with adequate clothing and the muni- 
tions of war. Imports of manufactured articles 
into India were ret<tri(!tf*d owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and materials 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were made by tbe belligerent countries for raw 
products. India secured tbe opportunity for 
which she had been looking for generations. Her 
credit expanded, her industries thrived and 
the returns on capital invested in every branch 
of trade and industry became phenomenal. 
Prices soared liigh. Owing to the influx of 
large bodies of persons to the towns, housing 
became hopelessly inadequate and rent s rose to 
such an extent as to call for legislative restric- 
tions. But nobody thought of those who were 
mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
wealth of India. Labour was still considered 
to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory which it had alw’ays been. The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia. Big 
commercial and industrial enterprises were 
floated. Agriculturists were securing higli 
prices for their produce. Labour was in great 
demand not only in agriculture but also in 
commerce and industry. The successes which 
labour met with during the war in demands for 
increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand further increases with each increase 
in the cost of living. Wliere demands were not 
granted strikes were threatened. The iiiUuonza 
epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masst's 
of the population of the country created a big 
gap in the available supply of labour, and almost 
all the strikes of the period for increases in wages 
were successful owiug partly to the necessity 
for speeding up production and partly to the 
shortage in the available supply of labour. 


The gradual demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and the closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbanded millions of nicu 
and women who rapidly spent the si^vings 
secured during the War. The pre-war indus- 
tries in the belligerent countries could nob bo 
reorganised at once. The spectre of unemploy- 
ment loomed large. Credit fell. With the 
fall in credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
marked downward tendency. The year 19-_- 
may be considered as the beginning of this 
period of reaction and depression and tnc 
beginning of the tlfird period in the historj 
of Indian industrial labour. Labour aU oyc] 
the world demanded an improvement in. tin 
conditions of life and work. The creation 0 
an International Organisation to deal with al 
questions connected with labour from an Inter 
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national point of view and the commitment 
of India, as one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to the ratification and acceptance, 
as far as possible, of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference have made it obligatory for 
her to fall into line with the other industrial 
countries of the world in ameliorating 
labour conditions. The beginning of this 
period, therefore, saw a radical revision of the 
existing T'aetory Law by an Amending Act 
passed early in 1922. The existing Indian 
Mines Act was replaced by another Act of 1923 
during which year a Worlrnien’s Compensation 
Act was also passed for the first time. A Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1926. 

The depression in trade and industry which 
set in in 1 922 has continued ever since. Various 
attempts were made by all classes of 
industrialists to reduce the wages of labour 
in order to reduce costs of production. Con- 
certed action taken by the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives in the Ahmedabad cotton mills by 
20 per cent, with effect from the 1st April 1923 
was successful to the extent of an eventual 
cut of 15.625 per cent, being agreed to after a 
general strike lasting more than two months. 
A similar attempt made by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association in 1925 to reduce wages 
by Hi per cent, was, however, frustrated by 
a strike lasting for nearly three months which 
was eventually settled in favour of the workers 
by a maintenance of the existing rates on the 
removal of the Excise Duty of 3i per cent, on 
cotton manufactures in India by a Special 
Ordinance issued by the Governor-General in 
Council. Similar attempts made in individual 
concerns in the Districts succeeded mainly for 
want of effective combination among the 
workers. Ifo other organised attempts were 
made to effect reductions in wages. There were 
several reasons for this. The most important 
of these was that after the period of the decline 
in prices had set in after 1920, real wages, in 
comparison with the standard of life of the year 
1914, began to improve and labour was deter- 
mined not to let go the advantage gained in the 
struggles immediately following the end of the 
War. This period was one in which a consi- 
derable number of Acts in connection with 
labour were placed on the Statute Book. In 
addition to these, the Government of India 
had asked I’rovincial Governments to consider 
proposals for legislating with regard to prompter 
payment of wages. The enquiries held in 
1926-27 into the question of Deductions from 
Wages or Payments in respect of fines indicated 
legislation on the 1 incs 0 f the Truck Acts. It was 
becoming obvious to the Industrial Employer 
that Government were most anxious to do all 
they could to improve labour conditions in 
India. The employers, as a whole, therefore, 
did not desire to precipitate matters by insisting 
on reduction in wages. It was imperative, 
however, that something should be done, and 
done quickly to reduce costs of production. 
The only way to do this without reducing wages 
was, in the view of the employers, to ask the 
worker to do more work during the existing 
hours of employment so as to enable the employer 
to dispense with a number of workers and thus 
to reduce Ms Wages Bill. 


The fourth period beginning with the yeat 
1928, therefore, saw the advent of Rationalisa. 
tion or more efficient methods of working. Em- 
ployers, particularly those in Bombay city, 
proposed to ask workers to mind more machines 
m return for a compensatory increase in wages 
Some advanced firms controlling cotton mill 
agencies actually introduced various efficiency 
measures in their mills. The introduction of 
these measures necessitated reductions in the 
numbers employed. The beginning of this 
period coincided with the entry of the Commu- 
niists into the Trade Union movement in India. 

When the so-called Labour Group of the 
Indian National Congress failed to obtain accept- 
ance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formed in January 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party, one of whose objects was "to promote 
the organisation of trade unions and to wrest 
them from their alien control.’’ Communist 
emissaries were sent out to India by the Third 
International to further war against Imperialism, 
destruction of capital and the creed of 
revolution. The Workers and Peasants Party 
started a paper called the “Kranti’’ (Revolu- 
tion) in May 1927 which, however, had to cease 
publication at the end of the year owing to 
financial difficulties. The members of the 
Party took an active part in the strike of the 
operatives in the cotton mills in tho Sassoon 
^oup early in 1928, but thoir attempts to bring 
about a general strike in tho cotton mills in 
Bombay failed owing to tho opposition of the 
Bombay Textile Labour Union which had 
been formed by Mr. N. M. Joshi in January, 
1926. When another great group of mills in 
Bombay under the agency of Messrs. Currlm- 
hhoy Ebrahim and Sons sought to introduce 
efficient methods of work, the Communists saw 
their opportunity. All the operatives of tho 
Currimbhoy group were brought out on the 
ICth April 1928 ; and the Communists, with 
the help of the turbulent elements in the indus- 
try brought about a complete stoppage of work 
by picketing, intimidation and stone throwing 
in all other mills in Bombay (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th April. Owing to internal 
dissensions in another Union of cotton mill 
workers called the Girni Kamgar Mahamandal, 
they secured the support of Mr. A. A. Alwe, its 
President, and formed a new Union called the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the executive 
of which several prominent Communists were 
appointed. The Communists revived the publi- 
cation of their paper the “Kranti" and they 
were successful, by holding almost daily meet- 
ings at which revolutionary speeches were 
delivered and by the publication of hand-bills, 
in capturing the imagination of tho workers 
and keeping the strike going for a period of 
nearly six months. They also took an active 
part in the prolonged strikes of the same year 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur and in the workshops of the Bengal -Nagpur 
Railway at Kharagpur. They actively asso- 
ciated themselves with the strike on the South 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry 
into several Unions connected with Municipa- 
lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utility 
Services. After the csalling off of the General 
Strike in the Bombay Mis on the 6th October, 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay by calling several 
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licihtning strikes in inclividnal mills on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, even though the terms of 
the settlement of tlmt strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had been appointed by the 
Covernnient of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters in contention. 

Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the City on the 
3rd Eebruary 1929 and which resulted in the 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of 
property. The Riots Enquiry Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union during the 
G eneral Mill Strike of 1928 and again during the 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7th 
December 1928 till after the date of the riots. 

In 1929 the Gimi Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
in the Bombay Mills on questions connected 
with dismissals which they interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Millowners to under- 
mine the Union. The strike, although not so 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 26th April to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called off only when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union. But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union Congress at the lltli Session held in 
Nagpur and to force the moderate elemen+p, 
consisting of Messrs. Diwan Chaman Ball, N. 
M. Joshi, B. Shiva Bao, V. V. Giri, R. R. 
Bakhale, etc., to secede from the Congress on 
that body passing resolutions boycotting the 
Royal Commission on Labour in Indi i and het 
International Labour Conference, by appointing 
the Worlcmen's Welfare League, a Communist 
organisation in England, astheir Agents for 
Great Britain, and the declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the establishment of a Socialist 
Republican Government of the Working Classes 
in India. 

It is of importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the Communist menace in 
India. The object of the Communists is not 
so much the welfare of labour as the spread ol 
revolution. Their ultimate aim is the destruc- 
tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Government by a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The manner in which they 
can achieve this is by penetrating trade unions, 
by calling strikes in industries, by unduly 
prolonging them, by putting up string j of pre- 
posterous and absurd demands, by refustog 
conciliation or arbitration ; and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the districts to preach their gospels of class 
hatred and class war to the ignorant masses in 
the villagcis of India. FortimaWly for Industry 
thirty of the more prominent and avowed 
Ciummunista all over India were arrested in 
March 1929 under Section 121-A of the 
Indian Penal Code for organised conspiracy, 
under the direction of the Communist Inter- 


national and other Associated bodies, to depriv( 
the King of the Sovereignty of British India 
The trial of these 30 persons in w-hat is nov 
historically known as the famous Meerut Cons 
piracy case lasted from 1929 to 1932 when sonn 
of the prisoners were released on bail pendiiu 
final judgment. Judgment in the case wat 
delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke, the Sessiom 
Judge, on the 16th January 1933. One oj 
the thirty accused died in prison, three wen 
acquitted and the remaining 26 were sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment varying from transpor- 
tation for life to three years. Muzaffar Ahmed 
was transported for life. Dange, Ghate, 
Spratt, Joglekar and Nimbkar were sentenced 
to transportation for 12 years ; Bradley, Mirajkar 
and Usmani to transportation for 10 years: 
Sohansingh Joshi, Abdul Majid and Goswami 
to transportation for seven years ; and Ayodhya 
Prasad, Adhikari, P. C. Joshi and Desai to 
transportation for five years, Chakravarti, Basak 
Hutchinson, Mittra, Jhabw^alla and Saigal were 
sentenced to rigorous imprisounicnt for five years; 
and Shangal Huda, Alwe, Kasle, Gowrishankar 
and Kadani to rigorous imiuisonment for three 
years, Gliosc, Mukerjee and Banerjee were 
acquitted. All the convicted persons ai)pealed 
and substantial reductions were made by the 
Allahabad High Court in the senteuees passed 
by the Sessions Judge of Meerut, Muzaffar 
Ahmed’s sentence of transportation for life was 
reduced to three years’ imprisonment. The 
convictions of Ajodhia Prasad, P. C. Joshi, 
Basak, Adhikari and Shams-uI-Huda were 
maiutained to the extent that their sentences 
were reduced to the terms of imprisonment 
already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail. The sentences 
of Dange and Usmane were reduced to three 
years, that of Spratt to two, those of Ghate, 
Joglekar, Nimbkar, Bradley, P. C. Joshi, Majid 
and Goswameto one year each and that of 
Chakra vati to seven months. The convictions 
of Desai, Hutchinson, Mitra, Jhabvala, Saigal, 
Kasle, Gauri Shankar, Kadam and Alwe were 
set aside and they were ordered to be released 
forthwith. Some of the prisoners who were 
released have made frantic efforts to regain their 
hold on Labour Unions. The good sense of the 
workers has prevailed in most cases, but the 
Communists have again succeeded in getting 
into some of the more important Unions, — 
notably the Railway Unions, and they are again 
endeavouring to capture the workers in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay. In the absence 
of strong leadership there are, however, several 
factions in their camps and different groups 
are working in the same industry. 

The depression in trade which set in about 
ten years ago appears to have reached its 
zenith during the year 1933. The industry 
most affected was the Textile. Several cotton 
mills in Bombay were closed down— some of 
them permanently and their machinery was 
scrapped. The failure of Messrs. Currimbhoy 
Ehrahim & Sons who controlled ten Mills, aggra- 
vated the position and tens of thousands 
of workers were thrown out of employment 
as a consequence of the closure of the Mills undei 
this agency. In many other (lases, the alter 
native to closure was redu<dion in the wages ir 
the operatwes and over fifty cotton mills 0 . 
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Bombay City reduced their dear food allowances of work or more machines with higher pay 
of 80 per cent, for male piece workers and 70 Strikes of comparatively short duration occurred 
per cent, for men time workers and all women in a few individual mills as a protest against 
by an average of about 25 per cent. One or two these cuts in wniges, but the absence of trade 
mills attempted working more machines to union organisation in the industry coupled 
an individual with shorter hours of work ; and, with a fear of unemployment sent the workers 
where workers refused, gave them the alternative hack to work w’ithin a few days of iheir going 
of pre-war rates of wages for pre-v?ar standards out on strike. ® 


ROYAL COMMiSSION 

The British Government, in consultation with 
the Government of India, appointed on 24th 
May, 1029, a Royal Commission “to enquire 
into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India, on health, efficiency and standard 
ot living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed ; and to make recom- 
mendations.” The Royal Commission consisted 
of the Right Honourable Mr. J. H. Whitley 
as Chairman with the Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Siistri, P.C., Sir Ale.vander Murrajb Kt., c.b.b., 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, Kt., K.c.s.r., o.i.E., 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., Dewan Chaman Lai, 
M.L.A., Miss Beryl M. Le Power Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., A. G. Clow, O.I.E., 
I.O.S., G. D. Birla, m.l.a., Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, 
M.Ti.A., and John Cliff, Assistant General Secre- 
tary, Transport and Railway Workers Union, 
England, as members, and with Messrs. S. Ball, 
and A. Dibdin from the India Office, 
London, as Joint Secretaries. Mr. J. H. Green, 
M.B.E.,was Assistant Secretary. Lt.-Col. A. J- 
H. Russell, o.B.B,, I.M.S., was subsequently 
appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mr. S. R. 
Deshpande, B. Litt, (O.xon.), Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Government of Bombay, 
was appointed as a Statistician to the Com- 
mission. The Commission arrived in India 
on the 11th October 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Railways and Associations 
of Employers and Employed left for England 
on the 22nd March 1930. The Commission 
returned on the 11th October 1930 and after 
touring Ceylon and Burma went to Delhi in 
November. 

The Report of the Commission was published 
in June 1931 and is a document of first rate im- 
portance which will be the text-book of social 
legislation and labour welfare for many years to 
come. Moreover, the value of its recommenda- 
tions is enhanced by the fact that they are 
practically unanimous and represent the consi- 
dered opinion of employers, workers, legislators 
and officials, all of wliom were represented on 
the Commission. Every aspect of the labour 
problem in India' has been considered and dis- 
cussed and the recommendations number many 
hundreds and cover a very wide field. 

A summary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, classified 
according to tho subjects with which tlioy deal, 
was given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 edition 
of thi.5 publication. The Government of India, 
in the J3ei)artment of Industries and Labour, 
classified these recommendations under six 
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different groups according as they involved or 
required : (1) Central legislation ; (2) Adiuinis- 
trative action by the Government of India • 
Provincial legislation ; (4) Admiuistrjvtive 
action by Local Governments and Administra- 
tions ; (5) Action by public bodies, e.r/., Munici- 
palities, Universities, etc. ; and (C)' Action by 
employees and their organisations or by Workers 
Unions ; and tlie recommendations so grouped 
were forwarded by the Government of India 
to all Local Governments and Administrations 
under cover of a circular letter, dated the 30th 
September 1931 , with a request that Provincial 
Governments should give careful consideration 
and examination to those recommendations in 
connexion witli wiiieh they were reipiired to 
initiate provincial legislation or to take adminis- 
trative action • and to bring sucii recommenda- 
tions as fell within the last two groups to 
the attention of public bodies and “organisa- 
tions of the employers and the employed 
concerned. The Government of India published 
about the end of the year 1982, a first Report 
showing the action taken by tlio Provincial 
Governments up to the 15th .July 1932, and 
by the Central Government up to tho 30th 
September 3932 on the recommendations made 
by the Commission. Owing mainly to financial 
stringency, Provincial Governments liave so 
far attempted little local legislation imple- 
menting the Commission’s recommendations 
but the Government of Jmlia liave not only 
passed six Acts— (1) Act II of 3932 repealing 
the Employers and Disputes Act, 18(50 ; (2) the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, which 
replace.s the Assam Jjabour and Emigration 
Act, 1901, as amended by the Anuinding Acts 
of 1908, 1915 and 1927, and wliieh came into 
force on the Ist April 1933; (3) the Trade 
Disputes Amendment Act. 1932 ; (4)tlm Cliildren 
(Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933; (5) the Land 
Acquisition (Amendment) A(;t, 1933 ; and («) 
the Workmen’s Comijensation (Amendment) 
Act, 1933 : but they have also drawn up two 
other Bills for (J) amending anti consolidating 
the Indian Eaiffories Acts ; and (2) a Bill for 
securing prompter payments of wages and for 
controlling d(idu(^tionK from wages in respect of 
fines. I’ho , Government of India liave also 
submitted proposals to Local GovenimeuLs and 
Administrations for initiating new legislation in 
connexion witli tlie following matters : — 

(1) The amendment of the Indian Mine 
Act for a reduction In tlie weekly and daily 
limits of hours of work, and for certain other 
matters ; 

(2) Employees’ liability (Re : “ Common 
Employment” and “ As umed Risk”) ; 
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(3) Extension of AYorkmen's Compensation ' wait outside the factory gate and to secure 


to Agriculture and I orcstry ; i 

(-!)_ Making _ illegal the Besetting of an 


payment before the w'orkman can part with 
any portion of his wages. The objection to 
both these practices i.s that they tend to make 


Mukrlaliirtabmhment ,or the recowy 


(6) Allotment of Seamens’ Wages; 


I man has, as a rule, no means of resisting tlie 
deduction, and when the dues are collcctt'd at 


TTv^nintinn nf nnn {uo.rnc ueduction, and when the dues are collected at 

, ^ balaiics and Mages from jrate an element of iatinu<lation not infre- 


(8) Shortening wage i»eriods ; 


queiitly enters into the transaction. The 
, Government of India rect»gnise that the Com- 


(0) Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt ; j mission’s proposal does not go far enough 
and I as it relates only to action in or near an industrial 

(10) The renewal and amendment of Tlie ' establislimcut ; but it appears to them to offer 
Trade Disputes Act. the possibility ot stamping out the practice of 

, „ . . , recovering private debts at the pay desk and of 

The Eoyal Commission made several recom- checking at least the power of tlie inoney-lendt'r 
niendations for the control of those factories to make his demands a first ciiarge on industrial 
which do not use power and which are at present wages. As such the Govenimentof India arc 
not regulated. The Government of India are disposed provisionally to support the proposal, 
at present engaged in formulating proposals Eeplies from the Local Govennnents were 
for a new and a separate Act for the regulation asked to be submitted by the 1st January Iu33, 
of such factories. Other matters are to be and the matter is under the further con.-ider- 
shortly taken up. Eor a more detailed know- ation of the Government of India, 
ledge of the action taken administratively by , 

the Provincial Governments, Public Bodies and i The Prohibition of the Pledging of the 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations, _ the Labour of Children.-— The Eoyal Ciminiissmu 
reader is referred to the recent report published found evidence in such widely ".separated areas 
by the Government of India as it is obviously as Amritsar, Ahmedabad and Madras (if tlie 
impossible to give a recital of such matters in a practice of pledging child labour, that is, the 
compact book of reference such as the Indian taking of advances by parents nr guardians on 
Year Booh ; but as it might be of considerable agreements, written nr oral, pledging the 
interest to the users of the Fear Eoofc to have a labour of their children. In some cast's the 
summary of the legislative proposals at present children so pledged were suiijcctcd to partitm- 
under consideration readily avallahle, we propose jarly unsatisfactory working conditioiiK. The 
to substitute in place of the summary referred Commission considered that the State would lie 
to above, summaries of the more important justified in adopting strong measures to eradicate 
changes already effected or proposed to be made the evil. The Government of India ainvpted 
in the near future. Other important recom- thisrecommendation and introduced a Bill in the 
mendations made by the Eoyal Commission have LegislativcAssemhly on the 5th September 
also been included in the various chapters into proposing to impose penalties on juirtics 
which this note is divided. The changes effected to agreements pledging the labour of chlhireii 
in connexion with the Workmen’s Compensation and on persons knowingly employing children 
Act, 1023, and the changes proposed in connc.vion whose labour has been pledged. The Dill was 
with other existing labour legislation and Ee- referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee 
cruitment for Assam will bo dealt with under the of the House and the Committee presented 
various headings into which this chapter is their Eeport on the 10th September ItObJ, 
divided. Summaries of the proposals for new or They introduced an important modification in 
other legislation already enacted are given the Bill by providing that “an agreement to 
jjetow • pledge the labour of a child ’’ wliich is made 
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without detriment to a child and not made in 
consideration of an j benefit other tliau reasumible 


, _ . T j . • I'l wages to he paid for the child’s services, and 

Proposal to make Besetting an Industnal terminable at not more than a week's notice 
Establishment for the purpose of coUectmg: ' ^^t he an agreement within the meaning 

debts a criminal and cognisable offence.— the definition of such an agreement. The 

One of the several recommendations of the passed by the Central Legislature in 

Eoyal Commission is that the besetting peigruaTy 1933, under the title of “ Children 
of an industrial establishment for the purpose of Labour) Act. “ Sections 2 and 3 of 

of collecting debts should he made a criminal ^^t were brought into operation at once, 
and cognisable offence. In this connexion ^ ^ Act with effect from lat 

the Government of India invited the views T,.]yi933 

of all Local Governments and Administrations ” J ’ „ - 

in the Department of Industries and Labour Employers* Liability (Re i Conmon 
Circular letter, dated the 27th August, 1932. ployment” and . Assimed Risk .“ au 
The Government of India pointed out that the page 

proposal aims at preventing two practices recommend that a ineasuie should ho e ante cl 
SSted with tho^ recovery of debts from abrogating for all ^ 

industrial workers. One of these is the system common employment and assumed risk 
whereby money-lenders are permitted by some in civil suits for_damags*s 

ftTif.oi. +.11A fai Atnrv fl,Tid to collect ment. Eersons iniurcd by accident may luue a 


employers to enter the factory and to collect ment. w their 

their dues before the workman receives his pay, remedy hy^ ^ /oS "and irhas E 
The other practice is for the money-lender to employers lu the civil court, and it nas oeen 
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suggested that the law there applicable is 
inequitable because two defences may be evolved 
by the employer to defeat claims which he 
should justly be called upon to meet. One is the 
defence of “common employment” by which 
an employer can plead that an accident was due 
to the default of a fellow-workman and the 
other is the defence of assumed risk ”_ by 
which an employer is not liable for injury 
caused to workmen through the ordinary 
risks of employment, and a workman is pre- 
sumed to have assumed risks _ which -were 
apparent when he entered upon his occupation. 
When the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was first introduced, it had, in addition _ to 
the provisions for workmen’s compensation, 
clauses designed to abrogate these defences 
in certain cases ; hut the Joint Select Committee 
of the Legislature deleted the clauses in ^[ues- 
tion apparently because they were not satisfied 
that the doctrines, which were derived from 
the British Common Law, would be accepted 
by Indian courts. They observed at the same 
time that if the doctrines in question were so 
accepted and were regarded as inequitable, they 
should be removed for all workmen and not 
for the limited classes to which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill was to apply. There ^ is 
little evidence to show that the existing position 
gives rise to hardship, but it is possible that 
suits are not pursued because of the admitted 
ambiguity of the law, and the Eoyal Commission 
were of opinion that, as the defences in 
question are inequitable, there is need for 
ensuring that they cannot he invoked. The 
majority recommended that a measure for this 
purpose should be enacted and that it 
might follow the lines of the clauses deleted 
in 1923, but should, of course, be applicable 
to all workmen. 

The Government of India in the Department 
of Industries and Labour issued a circular letter, 
dated the 3rd February 1982, addressed to all 
Ijocal Governments of Governors’ Provinces and 
the Chief Commissioners of Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwara on the subject. The Government of 
India point -out that the two main ohjeetions 
taken by the majority of the Select Committee 
to the proposal were (1) that it was 
uncertain that the Courts would accept the 
defences which the doctrines were designed to 
remove ; and (2) that if the defences were 
inequitable they should be removed for all 
workmen and not only for specified classes. 
The latter objection, in their opinion, is mot 
by the Commission’s proposal. As regards the. 
former, they state that the cases of the kind 
to which the proposed law would he applicable 
are naturally rare, but that in the only reported 
case which they have been able to trace (9 A 
L. J. 173) the doctrine of common employment 
was unhesitatingly applied. The Government 
of India incline to the opinion that the defences 
in question are inequitable and they are therefore 
not disposed to attach much weight to the fact 
that they are seldom likely to be invoked or to 
any remaining doubt that there may he as to 
the readiness of the Courts to apply them. The 
clarification of the law would in itself be, in 
their view, an advantage and they arc 
disposed to favour legislation on the lines 
proposed by the Commission, The Government 
of India however requested that Local Govern - 1 


ment should consider the possn)ilii.y of limiting 
the scope of the law so as to exclude all workmen 
covered by the Workmen’s Ooinpensaiion Act; 
or, alternatively, to include only such of those 
workmen who are in receipt of more than 
Rs. 300 per month. The replies forwarded l)y 
the local Governments on the subject are under 
the consideration of the Government of India. 

Amendment of the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894 .— A Bill further to amend tlio Lund 
A cquisition Act, 18i>4, for certain purposes was 
introduced in the IjOgislative Assembly on the 
12th September 1932. It was (l(>cided during 
the debate that the Bill should be circulated for 
purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. The 
Government of India, aecordingly, circulated 
a Bill for opinion to all Local Governments 
the Administrations under covc'r of Legislative 
Assembly Department letter, dated the, 29th 
September 1932. Jt was Ijascd on ihe 
proposal of tho Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour that tho Land Acquisition A(ft be so 
amended as to enable land to ho acquired when 
it is intended for the housing of lal)our cither by 
companies or by other cmi)IoyerK. The Royal 
Commission stated that in a niimbei' of instan'oes 
brought to their notice land suitable for the 
development of housing scdiomes had been held 
at ransom by the owners, and tliiit fantastic 
values were i)laced upon it as the result of the 
construction of factories and other industrial 
concerns in the neighbourhood. Tins provision 
of adequate housing for workmen is one of the 
urgent needs of industry and this Bill sought 
to give effect to that rceommeudatioii. The 
Bill was passed by tho Indian LegiMlaturc in 
September 1933 under the title of the “ Laud 
Acquisition (Amendment) Act 1933.” 

Hours of Work of Dock Labourers.-— 

There is at present no legal restriction ou the 
hours of work of dock labour in India, and tho 
Royal Commission who examined trhis quc'stioii 
recommended, that tin? normal daily hours 
prcscrilKul by law should ))0 fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed uj) to a maxi- 
mum of three additional Iioutk on any cue day, 
overtime being paid for at 33jlr per c(mt. over 
ordinary rates. The Government of India 
have not been able to arrive at any definite 
conclusions regarding tho practicability of 
controlling tho hours of work in this j)rVs('nt 
conditions of dock labour in India and fool a 
difficulty as to the form wlu(’h Dui neot'ssary 
legislation should take if the rocomnnmdations 
arc finally accepted. They therefore^ addressed a 
circular letter in November 1932 to Local 
Governments who control Porta, major or minor, 
asking them to examine tho question and to 
furnish the Government of India with their 
views. The Government of India have pointed 
out in their oireular letter tliat if th(^ necessary 
legislation takes the form of an amendment or an 
amplification of the Indian Ports Act, 1908, it 
would be straining the scope of the Act thereby, 
and that if it be framed .as a separate Act there 
would be difficulties in tho use of the term 
“ employer ” and in framing penal sections. 
They are disposed to tho view that tho most 
suitable method of giving statutory effect to the 
recommendations would bo to amend the 
Indian Factories Act on tho analogy of the 
Factory and WorkshopActjlOOl, of the United 
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Kingdom, expandiny the scope of the term 
“ factory ” so as to inchule <lo<‘ks!, wharfs, 
quays, etc. 

The circular letter of the Government of 
India also raises the question of minimum age 
for the employment of children in porta. As a 
result of the consideration given to the 'Wash- 
ington Convention fixing the minimum age for 
admission of children to industrial employment, 
the Indian Legislature passed an Act in 1922 
making it obligatory on Local Governments 
to frame rules under the Indian Ports Act of 
190S prohibiting the employment of children 
under the age of 12 years “ upon the handling of 
goods at piers, jetties, landing places, wharves, 
quays, clocks, warehouses and sheds.” This 
enactment did not prevent children below the 
prescribed age being employed on the waterside 
of the ship as it was not clear whether the Act 
prohibited such employment or not. The matter 
wa s put beyond doubt by a subsequent amending 
Act which covered all employment in handling 
of goods " in any port subject to this Act.” 
The Eoyal Commission considered that work 
of this kind is not suitable for children and 
a system of half time working is not 
practicable. They therefore recommended that 
the minimum age should be raised to 14 years. 
The Government of India are provisionally in 
agreement with this recommendation and also 
with another which suggests that the enforce- 
ment of these provisions should be entrusted 
to the lactory Inspection staff. Local Oovern- 
inonts with major or minor Ports w'ere asked 
to sulmiit opinions after consulting the interests 
concornecl. The majority of bodies consulted 
were not in favour of legislation regarding 
hours of work for dock labourers but favoured 
the raising of the minimum age of children 
employed within the limits of Ports. The w'hole 
matter is still under consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Commerce 

Exemption of Salaries and Wages from 
Attachment. — The Royal Commission have 
made sovoral recommendations in connexion 
with the indebtedness of industrial workers 
and have suggested various methods not only 
for reducing such indebtedness but also to 
protect the workers from unnecessary harass 
meut in the matter of the repayment of their 
debts. Their first recommendation in this 
connexion refers to the recovery of debts 
through employers. The Commission state 
that under the Civil Procedure Code it is 
possible for a money-lender to secure the attach 
mont of the wages of any one who is not £ 
labourer or a domestic servant and they under- 
stand that the majority of workers in industry 
would not be regarded as labourers within the 
meaning of the Act. But in respect of certain 
cla.sses of employers, particularly railway 
servants and the servants of local authorities 
the law allows the money-lender to use tin 
employer as his debt collector to a much largei 
extent. In such cases it is possible to attach 
half of the employee’s salary or the amount by 
which that salary exceeds twenty rupees a 
month whichever is less. In some cases private 
employers are required to make similar recoveries 
although the legality of this is doubtful. Thus 
in the case of an employee in receipt of a regulai 
salary, the money-lender can secure an ordei 
directing the railway admmistrat-ioi} to hah' 
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iver, month by month, a large part of the 
miployee’s .salary until the whole decree has 
seen covered — a period which extends in some 
'ase.s to years rather than month-i. The com- 
parative security of railway service further 
increases the attraction of the railway servant 
‘or the money-lender, and all the evidence 
•eceived by the Commission goes to show that 
he level of indebtedness in terms of wages is 
ligher among railway servants than among 
ndustrial employees as a whole. The Com- 
mission, therefore, recommended that the 
alary and wages of every workmen receiving 
ess than Rs. 300 a month be exempted entirely 
'rom the possibility of attachment. If, on 
xamination, there are found to be objections to 
.pplying this exemption to every one employed 
n a salarj’ less than Rs. 300 a month, the Com- 
aission consider that the definition of ” vcork- 
naii ” in the 'Workmen’s Compensation Act 
night be .suitable. 

The Government of India in the Department 
>f Industries and Labour issued a circular letter 
iated the 25th November 1932 to all Local 
Governments and Administrations inviting an 
expression of their views on the subject. The 
Government of India are of opinion that the 
Conuiii.Hsion were disposed to favour the grant 
if such exemption to all persons receiving less 
hail Bs. 300 a month, and they, therefore, 
lonsider that it is desirable to review the <iues- 
ions generally, and not solely with regard to 
industrial employees. Replies to their letter 
cere asked to be submitted by the 1st April 
933 and the nuatter is under consideratiou by 
he Government of India. 

Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt.~- 

On page 232 of their Report, the Royal 
Commission recommend that, at least so 
far as industrial workers in receipt of wages 
or salary amounting to less than Rs. 100 i>er 
month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should be abolished except where the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to pay. The fonn of the recommenda- 
tion suggests that the Commission would have 
favoured a more general abolition for arrest 
and imprisonment for debt had their terms of 
reference been wider. 

The present law on the subject is contained 
in flections 51 and 65 to 59 of the Civil Procedure 
Code read with rules 37 to 40 in Order XXI, 
Under the substantive provisions of the Code 
a judgment-debtor other than a woman may 
be arrested and detained in prison in execution 
of a decree. But under rule 37 Order XXI, 
a court may, in lieu of issuing a wprant oi 
arrest, issue a notice calling upon the judgmeni 
debtor to show cause why he should not be 
detained. Under rule 40 the Court may disallov 
his arrest and detention. There is thus nc 
obligation on the Court at any stage to orde 
either the arrest or the imprisonment of e 
debtor who is genuinely unable to pay ; bn 
when a judgment debtor is brought to cour 
the burden of proving that he is unable to pa; 
rests on him. 

The important question for consideration 3 
whether imprisonment for debt (where there 3 
no contumacy) should be abolished generallj 
This qu^tion has been considered on vanoi 
occasions in the past notably in the years 1881 
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83. Opinion on the siihjocit was deeply divided 
hut the Government of India reached the con- 
clusion that imprisonment for debt where no 
fraud was proved should disappear from the 
Indian vStatute-book as soon as the conditions 
of the country permitted it. This consideration 
led to the passing of the Debtors Act, 1888 by 
virtue of which iniprisoninont for debt was 
abolished in the case oi female debtors and in 
the case of other deldors the courts Avere granted 
a discretion which they did not previously enjoy 
to refuse to issue a warrant of arrest at the 
pleasure of a decree-holder and also to order 
the release of debtors who were genuinely 
unable to pay. No appreciable advance has 
been made since 1888 ior the elimination of 
imprisonment of debt, 

Following the recommendations of the "Royal 
Commission the Government of India have 
given careful consideration to the various 
f|uestions Inmlved and they issued a com])rc- 
hensi\e ciinnilar letter on the subject to various j 
local governments for their opinions. Ileplics | 
were asked for by the 30th November 1 933 and 
tlie question whether arrest and imprisonment 
for debt Avhero no contumacy is jiroA’ed should 
lie abolished either generally or for particuhu 
classes of persons is being considered by tin 
Govennnent of India. 

Extension of Workmen’s Compensation 
Agriculture and industry. — In their recom 

mendation No. 234, the Royal Commissioi 
suggested that the question of the inclusion o 
persons em])loyed by the larger agricultural 
employers and of those employed in xeservet 
forests deserves examination. The Govemmeni 
of India addressed a circular letter dated th( 
21st December 1931 to all Local Governments 
.and Adraini.strations inviting their views on tlr 
subject after consulting the interests concerned 
Replies were retpiested by the 1st June 1932 
In the light of the replies received, the Govern 
ment of India arrived at the conclu.sion that lu 
action is desirable at present on the question oi 
the inclusion in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of persons employed by the larger agricul- 
tural employers. The proposal for the incinsion 
of fresh employees is still under consideration. 

Payment of Wa^res and Deductions. — The 

recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour in connexion with the disburse- 
ment of M'ages fall under three distinct catagories 
(1) Proinijter paymouts ; (2) a legalliniitation 
of the wage period : and (3) the control of de- 
ductions from wages in respect of lines. The 
Government of India h.ave implemented the 
Cfomraissions’ recommendations under the first 
.and the third heads and they introduced the 
Payment of Wages Bill in the Legislative 
As.sembly on the 1 st February 1 933. A motion 
for the circulation of the Bill was moved on the 
14tli February and was adopted. The Bill 
wms then forwarded to all Local Governments 
and administrations for opinion after consuling 
the interests concerned. The Government of 
India hope to introducea motion f orthe reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee during the 
Inidget session of the Assembly early this year. 

Seetion 3 of the Payment of wmges Bill requires 
that wage.s in all factories eontiolled by the 
3pdi‘ip b'qetoi'ies Act shall be liaid before the 
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expiry of the seventh day from the last day 
of the wage period in which the wages have 
been earned, unless the seventh day is a non- 
working day in which case wages should he paid 
on the first working day subsequent to such 
non-Avorking day. Where the employment of 
any person is terminated by or on behalf of the 
employer, the wages due are to be paid before 
the expiry of the second day from the day 
on which his employment terminated. No 
proA’ision is made in the Bill for the prompt 
payment of wages to those workers who 
terminate their emplojonent themselves with or 
without giving notice, nor have the Government 
of India accepted the recommendation made 
by the Labour Commission that a week’s notice 
on either side should be made legally binding 
both for the employers and the employed. 
Omission to proAude for these matters raises 
.a moot point as to Avhether the Common Law of 
Master and SerA-ant with regard to contracts 
ot emplojunent is to stand or whether the neAv 
Bill is intended to set such huv aside. 

The deductions Avhich an emi)loyer can make 
from the wages due to his workmen are dellned 
in Section 4 of the Bill which states that not- 
withstanding the provisions of sub-section (2) 
of Section 47 of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
or of any other law for the time being in force, 
the wages duo io an employed ])orHon shall be 
paid to him without deductions of any kind 
except those authorised by the Act. Deduct- 
ions whifih are authorised by the Act may be 
of the following kinds ; (1) deductions by Avay 
of fine ; (2) deductions for damage or lo.ss attri- 
butable to the worker’s neglect or default; 
(3) deductions in respect of housing accommoda- 
tion, tools or raw material supplied by the 
employer ; and (4) deductions in respect of such 
other services supplied by the employer as the 
Local Government or the prescribed authority 
may be general or special order authorise. 
As this section stands framed, employers are 
presumably not i)ermitted to effe(it deductions 
from Avages for income-tax or for judgment- 
debts on the orders of courts. No deductions 
by Avay of fine are jjernutted in the oa.se of wages 
due to children under llftecii years of age. 

Deductions Ity way of fine are to be limited 
to half an anna in ilie rui>ee in any one month, 
and the recoA'ory of a line Is not to be spread 
over over more than two (ionseeutivc wage 
periods. All deduction.s by way of fine are to 
recorded in special registers maintained 
n such form as may bo prescribed I)y Ihe Local 
loveniments, and' the. proc'ceds of all such 
’eductions are to be c.xpeiuled only on such 
iurpo.so.sas arc beneficial t.o the pensons employed 
a the factory or estal)lishment as are approved 
»y an authority to be prescribed. 

Deductions for damage or loss attributable 
.0 a worker’s neglect or default arc permitted 
in addition to those which can be made by way 
of fine but such deduction is not to exceed the 
.mount of the loss caused to the employer 
ly the neglect or default of the employed person 
It where the damage or loss is to an article 
aanufaciured for sale, the wbolesdle price of 
hat article. Section C of the Bill which covers 
hese deductions would appear not only to permit 
I. continuation of the practice to be foundin 
leraip centres of t]m textile industry in India 
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where employers hand over damaged material 
to the workers and effect deductions from 
their wages at the W'holesale or the cost price 
of the finished article, but also to entitle an 
employer to both kept the damaged article 
and to deduct its value from the wages of the 
workman concerned. Deductions in respect of 
housing accomodation, tools, raw material 
or other services rendered by the employer 
cannot be made unless these services have 
been voluntarily accepted by the workmen. 

The Act in the first instance is intended 
to cover all factory workers and railwav 
employees but the latter are to be exempted 
from the operation of that part of the Bill 
which deals with prompter payment of wages. 
Local Governments, however, have power to 
e.vtend the Act to any class of industrial under- 
takings. The administration of the Act is 
to be in the hands of the Factory Department 
for factories and the Supervisors of Kailwav 
Labour for railway employees. Eegarding pro- 
cedure and penalties, Local Governments are 
authorised to appoint Magistrates or other 
persons as primary courts for the hearing oi 
complaints regarding claims. These primary 
courts can awardfeompensation up to ten times 
the amount of the claim. Penal proeeedmg.s 
against an employer can onlv he launched with 
the sanction of the prescribed authority and 
only if the claim in the past instance has been 
successful. The penalties for offences under 
the Act are fines upto Rs. 500 and for offence.s 
under the Rules to be framed under the Act 
fines upto Rs, 100, No contracting out of the! 


Act is to he permitted and appeals are not to 
be aUowed. 

With regard to tlie fixation of shorter wage 
periods of a week or a fortnight, the Go% ermnerit. 
oi India did not feel that they were on the same 
ground as they were with regard to prompter 
jiayments and the control of deductions ami 
they have therefore made no i)ro\i.sion in the 
PajTnent of Wages Bill to cover this matter. 
Instead, they addressed a circular letter to 
all Local Governments a.sking for opinions 
on the subject of tlie advisability of legislating 
for shorter w'age periods. Replies to this 
circular letter were required to be .submitted 
by the Sllth October 11)33. It is understood 
that where the monthly wage jjeriod exists 
the workers themselves are against the intro- 
duction of a shorter i)eriod as they are afraid 
that unlass there isa nniversal change in aeconnt- 
mg from monthly to fortnightly ctr weekly 
the shorter wage }>riod will not he of any material 
benefit ; and that on the other hand weekly 
or fortnightly rent.s might he higher in total 
ineiclence than monthly rents and that in large 
towns like Bombay the thriftier workers will 
.squander awaj’ their earuiugs more ra]iidly 
with quicker jiajments. The readies submitted 
by the various Local Gtivernments to tin* 
Government of India are under cousiderutiuu 
by that Government. 

The modifications and amendments siiggestetl 
by the Ro\:il Commission on Indian JiUunir 
with regard to existing labour, legislation will 
be dealt with in the resi>reTi\p seetions dealing 
with the separate fiulqects. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world. The grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the India Officer 
which gave the following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country ; — 

“ 28,000,000 agricultural workers (excluding 
peasant proprietors); 141,000 maritime 
workers, lascars, etc., a figure second 
only to that for the United Kingdom ; 
over 20,000,000 workers in industries 
Including cottage industries, mines and 
The latest figures for the numbers employed i 
Report for Factories for 1932, which are rep 
below : — 


transport ; railway mileage in excess of 
that in every country except the United 
States.” 

The figures for the 1931 Population Census for 
India show that the number of Agricultural 
Labourers has increased to nearly 31^ milHon. 
This figure e.xcludes ctiltivatiug owners (27 
million). Cultivating Tenants (34 million) 
Landlords (31 million) and others (til million). 
The number of earners plus working dependants, 
in Industry, Trade, Transport and Mines amounts 
to twenty six millions. Nearly eleven Million 
persons are employed as domestic servants 
u factories are those available in the All-India 
reduced in Summary Form in the tables given 


Growth oi Factories. 


Year. 

Number of Factories. 

Average Daily 
Number of 

Persons Employed. 

1922 

5,144 

1,361,002 

1923 

5,985 

1,409,173 

1924 

6,406 

1,455,592 

1925 

6,926 

1,494,958 

1926 

7', 251 

1,518,391 

1927 

7,615 

1,583,382 

1928 

7,863 

1. .520, 315 

1929 

8,129 

1,553,169 

1930 1 

8,148 

1,528,302 

1931 J 

8,143 

1,438,487 

1932 ! 

8,241 

1,410,711 
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Factory Labour, 

Age and Sex DistrUftUion of Factory Labour. 


Year. 

JTen. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1922 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,658 

1,361,002 

1923 

1,113,508 

221,045 

74,620 

1,409,173 

1924 

1,147,729 

235,332 

72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 

1,178,719 

247,514 

68,725 

1,494,958 

1926 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60.094 

1,518,391 

1927 

1,222,662 

253,158 

57,562 

1,533,382 

1928 

1,216,471 

252,933 

50,911 

1.520,315 

1929 

1,249,165 

257,161 

46,843 

1,538,169 

1930 

1,225,425 

254,905 

87,972 

1,528,302 

1931 

1,373,372 

231,183 i 

26,932 

1,431,487 

1932 

1,172,296 

226,682 1 

21,783 

1,419,711 


Statistics for 1932. (1) By Provinces. 


Province. 

Number of Factories. 

Average Daily 
Number of 
Persons Employed. 

Madras 

1,452 

182,960 

Bombay 

1,575 

389,647 

Bengal 

1,487 

454,007 

United Provinces 

456 

103,474 

Punjab 

515 

45,069 

Burma 

948 

90,578 

Bihar and Orissa 

283 

65,615 

Central Provinces and Berar 

743 

61 ,627 

Assam 

639 

45,183 

17 orth-W est Frontier Pr o vin ce 

25 

1,101 

Baluchistan 

17 

2,443 

Ajmer-Merwara 

36 

13,688 

Delhi 

41 

12,875 

Bangalore and Coorg 

24 

1,644 

Total • .. 

8,241 

1,419,711 


Statistics for tQZ'i. (2) By Classes of Concerns. 


Class of Concerns. | 

Number of Factories. 

Average Daily 
Number of 
Persons ISmployed. 

Government and Local Fund Factories .. 

Textiles 

Cotton (Spinning and Weatiing) 

Jute Mills 

Engineering 

Railway Workshops 

Minerals and Metals 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

Chemicals and Dyes, etc 

Paper and Printing 

Processes relating to glass, wood and stone 
Processes connected with Skins and hides 

Gins and Presses 

Miscellaneous 

Perennial. 

336 

492 

307 

100 

609 

81 

128 

983 

397 

365 

304 

41 

3 

84 

Seasonal. 

6 

2 , 2 k 

43 

“"1 

2,i46 

i*eretmial. 

120,709 

669,236 

395,807 

263,442 

115,294 

49,629 

43,695 

50,438 

44,471 

29,827 

33,154 

5,329 

122 

8,735 

Seasonal.' 

266 

147,118 

1,728 

”‘*74 

149,843 

172 

Total 

3,802 

4,439 

1,120,510 

299,201 


In 1931 for the first time since the publication factories. In 1932, the total number ‘ of peren- 
of the above statistics the figures for the number nial factories amounted to 8,802 with 1,120,610 
of factories and the persons employed are workers and the number of seasonal mctorles 
p{£i,ssified according to perennial and seftsopjvl japaopfited ^o 4,439 with 209 201 workers, 
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MIGRATION. 


The principal occupation of India being 
agriculture there are naturally no large move- 
ments of population from one part to another. 
Where the migration figures are high it is 
generally in the small units. Thus Delhi has 
41 per cent, of immigrants and Ajmere-Merwara 
19, while in Ajmere City itself there are as 
many immigrants as there are natives. 

Immigration influences the population of 
India very little. The 1931 census shows only 
730,562 persons as born outside the country as 
against 603, 526 in 1921. As against this liiust' 
be set off on account of emigration about one 
million persons who are estimated to havC' 
migrated during the decade 1921-1931. I 

In the case of India migration is however of ' 
more importance, varying in British India from 
1,244,249 (net) immigrants into Assam to 15,536 
(net) immigrants into the North West Frontier 
Province. In Assam immigration is the highest 
among all the provinces in India. On the other 
hand immigration from Bihar and Orissa is the 
greatest. In the past the tendency was for 
migration to take place from the Native States 
to British India but during the decade 1921-1931 
this position has been revised and the trend of 
migration has been on the whole from British 
India to the States, where the density is generally 
lower. Among the States, Bikaner provides a 
most striking example of immigration from 
British India. In 1931, the number of immi- 
grants in Bikaner was 161,303 or 58 per cent. 
0 f its increase in population . Of the immigrants. ' 
about 54 per cent, were from British India. 

Internal migration is of several periods (1) 
casual migration, involving minor movements 
between neighbouring villages ; (2) Temporary 
migration which is mainly due to demand for 
labour on canals and public buildings and to 
pilgrimages and fairs; (3) Periodic migration 
which is caused by recurring seasonal demands : 
(4) Semi-permamnt migration is that of persons 
who maintain constaijt contact with their 
homes, although earning their livelihood else- 
where. Such persons often leave their families 
at their native places during the period of 
migration where they themselves ultimately 
return from the place of migration ; and (5) 
Permanent migration is that in which the 
migrants leaves one place for another for good. 
In addition mention may be made here of 
another form of migration which may l)c called 
daily. 

The best example of casual migration is 
furnished by the Punjab and Delhi. Periodit 
migration is particularly heavy at harvest tim< 
and also at the changes of season when traders, 
herdsmen, graziers and labourers from Kabul, 
Baluchistan, Kashmir and the hills move down 
to the plains for the winter months. T emporary 
migration continues throughout the year. 


Within the Province*. — It is neither 
nectesary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district. 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it may be useful to show the 
ixtent to which and the source from which 
lome of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force. 

Assam’s immigration is generally speaking of 
he permanent type. There have however been 
;ome changes since 1921 in respect of the sources 
>f Assam’s' labour supply. Madra.s i.s the only 
province .showing any increa.se in emigration to 
Assam while there has been a great decrease in 
emigration to Assam from Bihar and Orissa. 
There has been a steady increase in labour 
■btained locally, indicating greater freedom and 
fluidity. On the other hand the whole complex- 
ion of the population of As.sam is being altered 
by the permanent immigrants from Mymensingh 
in Bengal. The third class of immigrant in 
Assam is the Xehali but their numbers are 
decreasing. 

Bihar and Orissa is typical of the rest of 
India in its immobility of labour, 959 persons 
out of every 1000 being bom therein. It has, 
however, a higher emigration figure than any 
other province. The net loss to the province 
by emigration is 17,58,01)0. As in the ctese 
of Assam here also a change is however 
taking place and the loss by emigration is 
considerably less than in the previous decade. 
Emigrants have decreased by 1.97,000 and im- 
migrants have increased by 79,000. 

In the case of the United Provinces emigration 
has increased by a net balance of 1,58,000. 

Madras is the third highest province so far as 
emigration is concerned but its emigration is 
mostly overseas. The 1931 figures show a 
very marked increase in emigration to Malaya. 

In the Central Provinces there is a growth in 
Daily Migration.’ 

As between British and State Territory 
migration in 1921 was against the States and in 
favour of British India but this position was 
reversed in 1931. "Whereas in 1921 the net 
loss to the States was 1,24,000: in 1931 the 
States gained 4,90,935 from British India. 

As between British India and the French and 
Portuguese settlements the lialance of migra- 
tion is greatly in favour of British India. 

The two most important countries for Indian 
emigration are Malaya and Ceylon- Recruiting 
of Indian labour to Malaya was however stopped 
in 1930. None the less in 1931 over 6 lakhs 
Indians were found in that country. In the 
case of Ceylon emigration of Indian laboure 
continued in spite of the stump in the tea and 
rubber industries. 
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Occiipaiians of the People 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

At the 1031 Cenaus several changes were made were workers and 66 dependants. This 
as regards the collection and presentation of increasing dependence is attributed partly to 
occupational statistics. The principal amogst the difficulty of finding employment, 
these was that a complete compilation of fibres proportion of earners to working depen- 

of subsidiary occupations was attempted tor jg ^ine to two ; of the total 

the first tune. Census however shows, working population 81.4 per cent, is in direct 

that instead ot the proportion of non-workm„ pg^eipt of wages or other sources of income and 
dependants to workers having been reduced Ig g j. gg^t. are helpers of the 

by the new distuictiou between earaers and wane-earners 

working ilependants, the iiroportion of non- *=“ ’ , ,, , j.,. ^ , 

working dependants has actually increased. The following table shows the distribution of 
Thus, while in 15)21 out of every IDO persons occupations per 10,000 livelihoods according to 
46 were workers and 54 dependants, in 1031, 44 classes and sub-classes : — 


Class 

and 

sub- 

class. 

Moans of subsistence. 

Total. 

Principal 

Occupation. 

Dependent 

Occupation. 

Subsidiary 

Occupation. 

A, h. 

All Occupations . . 

10,000 

Males. 

5,772 

Pcmales 

1,649 

Males. 

454 

Eeniales 

1,242 

Males. 

673 

Peniales, 

211 

C & D 

A 

Production of raw 

materials 

6,584 

4,081 

1,103 

344 

610 

375 

71 

I 

E-xpIoitation of animals 
and vegetation 

6,560 

4,066 

1,099 

343 

610 

372 

70 

II 

Exploitation of minerals 

24 

15 

4 

1 


3 

1 

B 

Preparation and supply 
of material substances. 

1,756 

1,054 

305 

54 

104 

202 

37 

III 

Industry 

1,038 

61C 

193 

30 

76 

108 

21 

IV 

Transport 

165 

118 

10 

7 

4 

24 

2 

V 

Trade 

553 

326 

102 

17 

24 

70 

14 

0 

Public administration 
and liberal arts 

286 

210 

18 

14 

4 

38 

2 

VI 

Public force 

56 

49 


1 


6 


VII 

Public administration . . 

69 

55 

2 

2 

1 

9 


vm 

Professions and liberal 
arts 

161 

106 

16 

11 

3 

23 

2 

D 

Miscellaneous . . 

1,374 

427 

223 

42 

623 

58 

102 

IX 

Persons living on their 
income 

16 

9 

2 

1 


4 


X 

Domestic service 

761 

107 

53 

17 

*469 

14 

‘*91 

XI 

Insufficiently described 
occupations . . 

503 

260 

142 

12 

46 

34 

9 

XII 

Unproductive . . 

104 

51 

26 

12 

8 

6 

1 


The following table compares the distribution of occupations in 1031 with that disclosed by 
the 1021 census 


Class 

of 

sub-flasa. 

Means of subsistence. 

Distribution of 

10,000 workers in 

A 

Production of raw materials 

1921. 

7,241 

1932, 

6,734 

I 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

7,217 

6,711 

II 

Exploitation of minerals 

24 

23 

B 

Preparation and supply of material substances 

1,759 

1,666 

III 

Industry 

1,075 

997 

IV 

Transport 

134 

163 

V 

Trade .... 

550 

515 

c 

Public administration and liberal arts 

283 

269 

VI 

Public force 

71 

55 

vn 

Public administration 

69 

64 

VIIJ 

Professions and liberal arts 

143 

150 

T) 

Miscellaneous 

717 

1,332 

IX 

Persons living on their income 

13 

14 

X 

Domostio service 

173 

708 

xr 

lusuffieiently described occupations 

406 

505 

X 

Unjiroductive 

125 

105 
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Some of the differences revealed by the above 
table between 1921 and 1931 are. no doubt due 
to changes in classification. But it is possible 
that the greater prevalence of unemployment 
in 1931 as compared to 1921 has contributed 
to the diversion of returns from definite to 
indefinite categories. A close examination of 
the detailed figures in the report however tends 
to show that there is a general tendency towards 
increase in what may be described as modernized 
occupations. 

The following table classifies occupations by 
sex : — 

Among careers in principal occupations the 
number of females per 1,000 careers is 222. 
Among working dependants on the other hand 
females number 733 to 207 males, w^hile if prin- 
cipal and dependent occupations are taken 
together, the proportion of actual female workers 
to male is 317 to 683 in every 1,000. 

During the 1931 census special returns from 
factories were not called for. It is seen, however, 
that the number of workers employed in orga- 
nized factories is extraordinarily low for a 


population of the size of that of India , being only 
15,53,169. The All-India figure for persons 
occupied in plantations, mines, industry and 
transport in 1921 was 24,239,655 while in 
1931 it was 26,187,689. 

Pasture and agriculture occupies 71 per cent, 
of the actual workers of India ; or, if those who 
follow it only as a subsidiary occupation are 
excluded it accounts for 67 per cent. Industry 
occupies 10 per cent, of India’s workers as 
compared to 11 per cent. In 1921, The one 
industrial order in which a marked increase has 
taken place is production and transmission 
of physical force. Trade shows a decrease 
and so do ‘ professions and public force.’ There 
has how'ever been an increase in the category 
’ private income and domestic service.’ 

The 1931 census report contains an interesting 
analysis of castes by occupation. It shows 
that in the majority of cases about half the 
males retain their traditional occupation. 
About a quarter or less of the half of those that 
have abandoned their hereditary occupations 
as their principal means of subsistence retain 
them as subsidiary. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject. 

Recruitment, except in the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through todars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates. The difflcTilties in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home. 

The contractor Is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant. He 
is helped in his work by the poverty and indebted- 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not infrequently 
indulges *in fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future that awaits 
the peasant in a town with its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements which are absent in 
the village. The essence of the system is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
labourer in order to enable him to free himself 
from his pecuniary diflGiculties. The contractor 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amount of 
the advance together with interest, which is 
generally calculated at an exorbitant rate. 
Generally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor. 
The latter is paid a lump-sum from which he 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself. 
In the Central Provinces, however, it is reported 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
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contractors at so much per head. The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places. 

The method of recruitment through Sardara 
is also dependent on the payment of advances, 
which however are made at the cost of the 
employer. The Sardar is an operative already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours. He is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them. Another advantage 
of this system of reernitmeut is that the men 
recruited are insured against unemployment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion. On the other hand, it does not infrequently 
happen especially in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
that the Sardar remits persons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival, find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as they Imagined. 
It is, however, only in plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 

The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the surface of mines is the form of recruit- 
ment which is gradually gaining In importance 
0 verthe other two methods. The news of the very 
much higher rates of wages paid in towns (which 
to the villager sotmds fabulous as he hasno id^ 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the coimtryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment. 
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The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
in the mills. But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi- 
tation an easy matter. The employer does not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department. The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits. He also acts as a money-lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer. It would appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them. 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa imskillcd 
labour is recruited by means of Sardars. The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the labour brought by him forms his 
gang. He has to pay the labour bncksheesh, 
khoraki and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 
from the contractor or from the Company 
concerned. At the Bhowra colliery advances 
varying from Bs. 3 to Bs. 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food. Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never if the gang maintains good attendance 
at work. The Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services in various ways. Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally he Is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his gang. 
Independent recruiters are paid at 9 pies per tub 
raised. In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as they are called receive 3 pies 
per head per week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers, 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau wher< 
skilled and unskilled workers are ragisterec 
and employed. Applicants for work assemhb 
In a yard and daily requirements are selectee 
by the officer in charge. No outside recruit 
ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of special qualifications beinj 
required and no applicants being available, thi 
post is advertised in a few leading newspapers. 

The methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for the recruitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those which obtain 
in other industries. In the case of workshop 
men, a trade test is generally given and in everj 
case a medical examination has to be gon, 
through. Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Bailways. The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases are similar. 

The Boyal Commission on. Indian Labour ha, 
made several recommendations with regard tc 
the employment of the factory worker for th 
guidance of employees in general, Wereproduc 
below some of the more important of thes 
recommendations 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded from thi 
engagement and dismissal of labour. 


of Labour. 

(b) Whenever the scale of the factory 
ermits it, a Labour Officer should be appointed 
irectly under the General Manager. His 
lain functions should be in regard to engage- 
ents, dismissals and discharge. 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
'hole time Labour Officer, the Manager or 
ome responsible officer should retain complete 
ontrol of engagements and dismissals. 

(d) Employers’ Associations in co-operation 
ith trade unions should adopt a common 

jolicy to stamp out bribery. 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
Lumbers, at least one educated woman should 
je appointed in charge of their welfare and 
lupervision throughout the factory. 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
or definite periods of leave and should go 
ivith a promise that on their return at the 
Droper time they will be able to resume their 
fid work. Whenever possible an allowance 
jhould be given to tho worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

Messrs. E. P. Sassoon <fe Co,, who control 
fieven cotton textile mills in Bombay and the 
Burma-Shell Corporation, have appointed Special 
Labour Welfare Officers to recruit labourers 
and look after their welfare. The acute trade 
depression has, however, prevented a more 
general adoption of this system but several 
firms are making noteworthy attempts to 
Improve existing methods of recruitment in 
factories. 

Recruitment for Assam s The 

xbour and Emigration Act, 1901, was designed 
mainly to regulate the recruitment and 
engagement of indentured labour. It had 
not been possible for some years for any 
worker in Assam to be subjected to a penal 
contract and, in consequence of this and other 
changes, the law became entirely unsuited to 
present conditions. Attempts were made by 
amending Acts in 1908, 1915 and 1927 to adapt 
the Act to meet altering conditions. Sub'- 
stantial parts of the original Act were repealed 
and large numbers of rules framed in an en- 
deavour to use the Act to regulate the recruit- 
ment of emigrants who are subject to no inden- 
ture. These changes proved inadequate and 
they made the law exremely confused. Large 
parts of the surviving provisions of the Act 
became completely ineffective and those 
provisions which were operative were open to 
weighty criticisms. 

During the years 1926-1928 the Government 
of India carried on consultations with the Local 
Governments in regard to amending the law 
governing recruitment of labour for the Assam 
tea gardens. In the meanwhile, the Boyal 
Commission on Labour had been appointed and 
they collected a large amount of evidence on 
the subject. The Commission recommended the 
replacement of the existing legislation by a 
new enactment and suggested that the power 
conferred by section 8 of the Assam Labour 
and Emigration Act of 1901 to prohibit recruit- 
ment for Assam in particular localities should be 
withdrawn immediately. They recommended 
that the new Act should provide (a) that no 
assisted emigrants from controlled areas should 
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be forwarded to the Assam tea gardens except 
through a depot maintained either by the 
Tea Industry or by suitable groups of employers 
and approved by the Local Government or by 
such authority as it may appoint ; (6) that the 
Government of India should have power to 
frame rules regarding transit arrangements, 
in particular for the laying down of certain 
prescribed routes to Assam and for the main- 
tenance of depots at necessary intervals ; and (c) 
that in the event! of the recrudescence of abuses, 
Government should have power to reintroduce 
in any area the prohibition of recruitment 
otherwise than by means of licensed garden- 
sirdars and licensed recruiters. Another 
recommendation of the Commissiou was that 
the Assam Labour Board should he abolished 
and in its place the Government of India should 
appoint a Protector of Immigrants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from 
other Provinces. With regard to the question 
of repatriation, the Commission recommended 
that every future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea garden should have the right after the first 
three years to he repatriated at his employer’s 
expense and that the Protector should he 
empowered to repatriate a garden worker at the 
expense of the employer within one year of his 
arrival if it is found necessary on the ground 
of health, unsuitability of t'he work to his 
personal capacity or for other sufficient reason. 

The Government of India framed a Bill called 
the Tea Districts Emgirant Labour Bill, based 
mainly on the recommendations of the Com- 
mission hut with variations in respect of minor 
details. The Bill was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the 11th March 1932 and was 
circulated to all Local Governments for opinion. 
It was then referred to a select Committee who 
presented their Beport to the Assembly on the 
5th September 1932. The Bill as amended by 
the select Committee was passed by the Indian 
Legislature in September 1932 and received the 
assent of the Governor-General on the 8th 
October 1932. The new Act came into operation 
from the 1st April 1 938. 


ihree years from the date of his entry into 
Vssam, will have the right of repatriation as 
gainst the employer employing him at such ex- 
>iry (Section 7) ; and any emigrant labourer who 
jefore the expiry of three years from his entry 
nto Assam is dismissed by* his employer other- 
use than for wilful and serious misconduct 
ill also have the right of repatriation (Section 
(1) ). It will also be possible to claim repatria- 
,ion within three years in the event of the 
migrant failing in health, not being provided 
vith suitable work or having his wages unjustly 
withheld or for any other sufficient causa 
Section 10 (1) ). Further, repatriation can he 
•rdered at any time by a criminal court in the 
iase of a labourer who has been assaulted by 
.he employer or by his agent (Section 11). 
Where an employer*faiIs to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the repatriation of a 
labourer working under him within fifteen days 
*rom the date on which a right of repatriation 
irises to an emigrant labourer the Controller 
may direct the employer concerned to despatch 
lueli labourer and his family or to pay him 
juch compensation as may be prescribed 
within such period as the Controller may fix 
Sections 13 and 15), 

Section 3 of the Act makes provision for the 
ippointment of a Control ler of Emigrants with 
some staff and possibly one or more Deputy 
'Jontrollers for supervising the general adminis- 
.ration of the system which the Act seeks to 
sstablish ; and the charges are to be met from 
an annual cess called the Emigrant labour 
cess which shall be levied at such rate not 
exceeding Bs. 9 per each emigrant as the 
Governor-General in Council may, by a notifica- 
tion in the “ Gazette of India,” determine for 
each year of levy. 

The provisions of the Act are intended to 
apply only to emigration for work on tea planta- 
tions in the eight specified districts in Assam in 
the first instance ; but power is retained to 
extend its application to other industries and 
to other districts in Assam if necessary (Section 
38). 


The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
1932 , extends to the whole of British India 
including the Southal Parganas and repeals 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901, 
and the subsequent amending Acts. The 
first object of the Act is to make it possible, 
on the one hand, to exercise all the control over 
the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam Tea Gardens as may he 
justified and required by the interests of emi- 
grants and potential emigrants ; and, on the 
other hand, to ensure that no restrictions are 
imposed whieh are not justified. Local Govern- 
ments axe empowered, subject to the control 
of the Government of India, to impose control 
over the forwarding of assisted emigrants 
(Chapter III) or over both their recruitment and 
their forwarding as occasion may dictate 
(Chapters III and TV). Employers will be 
prevented from recruiting otherwise than by 
means of certificated garden sirdars or licensed 
recruiters. It is made unlawful to assist persons 
under 16 to emigrate unless they are accompanied 
by their parents or guardians. With regardi tc 
the question of repatriation (Chapter II), everj 
emigrftpt labourer, op |;he expiry of a period p 


Latest Statistics.— The Annual Beport on 
the working of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the SOth June 1932 is the lat- 
est available. The Beport shows that the total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
49,857 as against 60,555 in the previous year. 
The average of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult recruit fell in 25 and rose in 
3 agencies as compared with the preceding 
year. No cases occurred in which the local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or indis- 
creet in the matter of giving advances to sirdars. 
The total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences in connexion with recruitment was 
32 as compared with 69 in the previous year. 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was eight annas per head during 1931-32. The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Bs. 26,721-8-0. 

Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry.— In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tiou instructed all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour instep 
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of the existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers. The introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certificates to operatives 
leaving service was also recommended. 
The certificates are to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of recruitment, the naen presenting them- 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates. Notices are to be 
posted at all mills stating (a) that all persons 
will be engaged by the Manager or by the head 


ABSENTEEISM AND 

Though there is meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, it may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than his prototype in other countries. 
He has yet to get himself thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in which he finds 
himself. The reasons for his absence are not 
always connected with his love of rest 
but in many cases absence is due to causes 
beyond his control such as sickness, domestic 
difiiculties, etc. The effects which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work have been 
dealt with in the Section on Industrial Housing. 

The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 days off every month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
year. In addition, he receives the weekly 
holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year. The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it was urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives. 
The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent in other centres of the textile 
industry. They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 

Percextaoe Absenteeism in 


of the department concerned, and (6) that any 
heads of departments, assistants or jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople will be 
instantly dismissed. 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
possibility of employing labour oifleers who will 
be responsible for the direct recruitment of 
labour and for welfare work generally. The 
action taken by Messrs. M. D. Sassoon & Co. 
in this connexion has already been referred to* 
above. 


LABOUR TURNOVER. 

there should he a general adoption of a system 
already in force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department, except the 
weaving. The Board said "The percentage of 
extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but we were given to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent.” 

Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. started, last year 
in some of the cotton textile mills under their 
agency in Bombay, a system of decasualisation 
of their badli (or substitute) labour. By this 
system if absenteeism is estimated at 10 per 
cent, on a total labour force of 1,000 for any one 
unit substitute passes are issued to lOO workers 
aud substitute work is limited to these ticket 
holders only. The system is one which deserves 
to be more generally adopted. 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 
industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts. If figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
it is found that they are higher on days imme- 
diately following pay day. The following 
table gives the figures for percentage absen- 
teeism month by month for the year 1933 with 
averages for the whole year for cotton textile 
mills in three important centres of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

THE TEXTILE iNDUBTEr. 


Month, 

Bombay. 

Ahmedabad, 

Sholapur. 

January 



9.60 

3.55 

13.73 

February 



10.31 

3.54 

14.69 

March 



10.26 

8.60 

14.49 

April 



10.41 

3.03 

15.00 

May 



9.57 

8.02 

14.62 

June 



9.10 

3.65 

15.43 

July 



8.93 

3.28 

12.61 

August 



8.85 

3.65 

13.09 

September 



8.11 

3.60 

12.76 

October . . 



9.21 

3.62 

14 .03 

November 



7.89 

8.73 

13.93 

December 



8.40 

3.36 

17.07 

Average for year .. 



9.23 

3.61 

14 .29 
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In the Electrical and l^Iechanical Bepartmcnts 
of Bailways, absenteeism generally amounts 
to 10 to 11 per cent. As in cotton mills, 
absenteeism is greater immediately after pay 
day. In Railways in Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts tc 2-50 per cent. 

Labour Turnover. — A charge is very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results iu a high rate of labour turnover. There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at important industrial centres 
in India. In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7 *89 years. In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the ca.se of other 
factories it roughly amounted to about 30 months. 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Peneh Valley Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,550 workers were in employment for less 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years’ continuous service to their credit. In 
the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year. One to two years is on 
an average the period of employment of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works. The total 
labour turnover during normal working for 
three years in the same Works amounted to 
36 '6 per cent., 31*3 percent. and2i*l per 
cent, respectively. In the Indian Cable and 
Construction Company in Bihar and Orissa, 
however, skilled labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last ftve years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to tlie e.vtent of about 30 
per cent, annually. In one of the mills at 
Oawnpore the average period of continuous 
service amouted to 8*87 years. 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay conducted a special enquiry into 
the length of service of cotton mill workers 
in Bombay City in 1927-28. A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of that Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers. Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for final tabulation 
was 1,348. 

Of the 1,348 workers, 988 or 73*29 per cent, 
were men and 860 or 26 * 71 per cent, were women. 


4^5 

Nearly 21 per cent, of the operatives began 
work fn the mills before the 15th year, 38 per 
cent, between the 15th and the 20th year, 32 
per cent, between the 20th and the 30th year and 
the remaining 9 per cent, joined the first mill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 

Si.vty-thrce per cent, of the workers were 
born in the Konkan and 27 per cent, in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
countrj'. It is very significant that not a 
single worker gave his place of origin as Bombay 
City. 

About 48 per cent, of the workers covered by 
the sample continued in the employment of the 
same mill without change, 34 per cent, served 
in two or three mills and 18 per cent, had served 
in 4 or more mills. The highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 15. The 
cause of leaving the mills was “ for going to 
native place” in 26 per cent, cases, low wages 
and for bettering prospects” in 21 per cent, cases, 
“absentee due to illness” in 14 jmr cent, cases 
and “retrenchment” in 10 per cent, cases. 
Other causes for leaving mills were unsuitable 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc. 

The approximate period of total service {includ- 
ing the period of non-attendance) was reported 
to be less than 5 years in 37*54 per cent, cases, 

5 to 10 years in 23*37 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
years in 15*88 per cent, cases, 15 to 20 years in 
9*13 per cent, cases and more than 20 years in 
14*08 per cent, cases. The percentages of 
workers who had not changed mills was 67 in the 
case of operatives with less than 5 years' service 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years’ service. 
In the other service groups, the percentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45. 


The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46*51 per cent, cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24*26 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
years in 13*95 per cent, cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7*20 per cent, cases. In the remaining 8*08 
per cent, cases the actual service was more than 
20 years, 

A large number of workers in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a jjeriod of less 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the age group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years. In the age group 30-35 about 30 per 
cent, of the workers had served for less than 5 
years and 19 per cent, for a period of 5 to 10 
years. Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those falling in each of the first 
five service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 
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LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act of 
1881, as amended in 1891. Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Local Govern- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children. A mid-day stoppage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prohibited subject to 
certain exceptions. The hours of employ- 
ment for women were limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half ; their employment between 8 p.m. and 
5 a.m. was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
in factories worked by shifts. The hours of work 
for cliildren (defined as persons below the age of 
14 ) were limited to 7 and their employment at 
night-time was forbidden; children below the 
age of 9 were not to be employed. Provision 
was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XII of 1911. This Act extended the 
definition of “factory” so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
year; shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only in the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
Inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act. The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
Introduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable only to textile factories. The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessive 
hour's were not worked except in textile factories. 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restilctlon to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, "no person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in any 
one day.” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be employed 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no women may be employed 
before 5-30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new 
limits laid down generally for the emplosnnent 
of women and children). 

The Act* now in force. — The ratification by 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washington 
in 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911. This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a eo-hours' 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of smaU factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc. The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a dhBicuIty which had arisen in con- 
nection with the law relating to the weekly 


holiday. The experience gained during the 
three years which immediately followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles followed in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance. It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act; but several administrative 
difficulties had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act— one such difficulty relating 
to Section 21 which provided for interviils. 
Local Governments were asked in June 1925 to 
consider a possible solution of the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India any difficulties wMch might have arisen 
in connection with other provisions. On 
receipt of their replies, a conference of Chief 
Inspectors of Factories was convened. The 
conference recommended a number of altera- 
tions designed by allowing greater elasticity in 
some directions and by increasing control in 
others to make for smoother working. The 
FactoriesAmendmentActofl926 was, therefore, 
passed on the recommendations of that conference 
and on the opinions received from the Local 
Governments. The more important alterations 
effected included the widening of the definition 
of " factories" so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such establishments as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc., the 
prevention of the issue of ago certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery in motion, even by men, in cases 
where Local Governments were of opinion that 
the work is attended by danger to the operatives ; 
a clearer definition of the periods prescribed for 
Intervals of rest ; and, while still preventing the 
employment of children in two factories on the 
same day, the permitting of women to work in 
two factories on the same day provided that the 
limits for hours of work were not exceeded. 

Hoars of Work.—The Indian Factories Act 
prescribes a daily as well as a weekly limit to the 
hours of work in factories and provides for rest 
intervals and for a weekly holiday. Section 28 
of theAct provides that no person shall be employ- 
ed in any factory for more than 11 hours in 
any one day ; and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be employed in a factory for more 
than 60 hours in any one week. Section 2l 
of the Act makes it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exceeding 6 hours, or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of half 
an hour each, at intervals not exceeding 5 hours, 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 6 hours worked generally. With the previ- 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the employees concerned the rest 
interval may also be reduced to half an hour for 
each male person provided that he is not em- 
ployed for more than 8^ hours on each working 
day and is not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously. For children, Section 23 
(c) provides that no chEd shall be employed 
in a factory for more than 6 hours in any one day. 
Section 21 (6) provides that for each child work- 
ing more than hours Ip any one day a period 
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of rest of not less than half an hour shall be given 
and the period of rest has to be so fixed that no 
child shall be required to work continuously for 
more than 4 hours. Sections 23 (6) and 24 (a) 
further provide that no child or woman may be 
employed in any factory before half past five 
o’clock in the morning or after 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Under Section 25 a child cannot be 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
admts may be so employed in such circumstances 
as may be prescribed. Under the provisions of 
Section 26 every Manager of a factory has to 
fix specified hours for the employment of each 
person employed in such factory and no person 
is allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours. The Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces are the only Local Govern- 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults may be employed in more 
than one factory on the same day. The rules 
framed by these Local Governments invest the 
Inspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such employment if he is satisfied that the 
adults concerned are not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that they 
receive the weekly holiday prescribed by 
Section 22 of the Act. In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular periods, every 
factory has to maintain a register of all persons 
employed in a factory in the form prescribed by 
the Local Government showing their hours of 
work and the nature of their respective employ- 
ment. 

Proijosed Amendment of the Factories Act, 
following the Recommendations of the Roysd 
Commission on Indian Labour. —The Boyal 
Commission made several very important 
recommendations for substantial amend- 
ments of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, 
as amended by the Amending Acts of 1922, 
1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for the reduction 
of the maximum limits of daily and weekly 
hours of work in perennial factories and for the 
better regulation of such hours ; secondly, for 
the improvement of working conditions in 
factories; and thirdly, for a more effective 
observance, on the part of the factory owners, 
of the requirements of the Act. The Govern- 
ment of India, in the Department of Industries 
and Labour, issued a circular letter, dated the 
10th June 1932, addressed to all Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations forwarding a draft 
Bill intended to consolidate the present law 
regarding the regulation of power using factories 
and incorporating the majority of the Com- 
missioners’ recommendations. All Provincial 
Governments were asked to submit replies to 
this letter by the 1st December 1932. On 
receipt of the local Government’s replies, the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour of the Govern- 
ment of India made a tour of the more important 
industrial centres in India to discuss various 
questions arising out of the draft Bill with the 
representatives of Local Governments and 
associations of employers and workmen. On 
the conclusion of this tour, the Government of 
India convened a conference of Provincial Claief 
Inspectors of Factories and a final Bill was then 
drawn np which was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the 8th September 1933. At 
the moment of writing, this BiU is under 
examination by a Select Committee of the 


members of both Houses in the Central Legisla- 
ture and it is expected that the consolidated 
Factories Act will be passed during the budget 
Session of the Legislative Assembly in. the 
Spring of 1934. If the Bill Is passed into law 
it may be brought into operation either on 1st 
July 1934 or the 1st January 1935. 

The Royal commission also made several 
suggestions with regard to the control of facto- 
ries not using power nearly all of w’hich are at 
present unregulated. The Government of India 
propose a new and separate Act in respect of 
such factories and they are at present engaged 
in drafting a Bill covering the Commissioners' 
recommendations in the matter. 

The following are the more important 
additional matters proposed to be covered 
by the Consolidai ing Act : — 

(а) A distinction is to be drawn between 
seasonal and perennial factories. A factory 
which is exclusively engaged in cotton ginning 
cotton or jute pressing, the decortication of 
groundnuts, or the manufacture of ground- 
nut oil, or the manufacture of coffee, indigo, lac, 
rubber, sugar (including gur) or tea is to be a 
seasonal factory ; provided that the Local 
Government may, by notification in the local 
oflQcial Gazette, declare any such factory in 
which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for more than 180 working days 
in the year, not to be a seasonal factory for 
the purposes of the Act. The Local Government 
may also, by notification, declare any seasonal 
factory in which manufacturing processes are 
ordinarily carried on for not more than 180 
working days in the year and which cannot be 
carried on except during particular seasons or at 
times dependent on the irregular action of 
natural forces, to be a seasonal factory for the 
purposes of this Act. 

(б) Factory operatives are at present divided 
into two age groups : (1) Adults and (2) Children, 
i.e., persons over 12 and under 15 years of age. 
It is now proposed to introduce a third age 
group of “ Adolescents,” i.e., persons over 
the age of 15 years and under the age of seven- 
teen yearn who have not been certified as fit for 
adult employment. Such “ Adolescents ” as 
have not been so certified are to be deemed 
to be children. 

(c) It is propose d that the existing maximum 
limits of eleven hours per day and sixty hours 
per week should continue to be observed in the 
case of seasonal factories and that the maximum 
hours of work to be permitted in the case of 
workers in perennial factories should be reduced 
to ten hours per day and 54 hours per week 
subject to the proviso that persons employed 
on work necessitating continuous production 
for technical reasons and persons whose work 
is required for the manufacture or supply of 
articles of prime necessity which must be made 
or supplied every day may be employed for not 
more than 56 hours in any one ^yeek. The 
maximum hours of work permitted in the case 
of children is five hours per day both in seasonal 
and in perennial factories. 

(d) The Bill proposes to introduce into the 
Act for the first time the principle of “ spread- 
over,” i.e., the limitation Of the period of the 
number of consecutive hours during which the 
daily limits of hours of work may be avafied 
of by the owner or an occupier of a factory. The 
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spread-over in the case of adults is limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half consecutive hours ; 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
must include the hours between 7 p.m. and 
6 a.m. in the case of women. The continuous 
period of sixteen and a half free hours in the case 
of children must include the hours between 7 
lun. and 6 a.in. Exemptions in the case of 
women are permitted in such cases as technical 
reasons require that work should be done at 
night, e.ff., in the fish curing industry. 

(e) The existing provisions with regard to 
the control of artificial humidification are to 
be expanded. And the Bill also proposes to 
give power to Local Governments to authorise 
an Inspector to call upon Managers of factories 
to carry out specific measures for increasing the 
cooling power of the air where he is of the 
opinion that it is at times insufficient to secure 
operatives against danger to health or serious 
discomfort, provided that the cooling power 
can be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unrea- 
sonable nnder the circumstances. 

(/) With regard to welfare, the Bill includes 
provisions for the maintenance of (1) a sufficient 
and suitable supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes involving 
contact with poisonous or obnoxious substances ; 
(2) adequate shelters for rest in factories em- 
ploying more than 150 persons ; (3) rooms reser- 
ved for the use of children of women employed 
in factories employing more than 50 women 
and (i) first aid appliances. Powers are to be 
given to Local Governments to frame rules in 
respect of the last three matters. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, have not accepted the 
recommendation of the Eoyal Commission with 
re^rd to giving power to Local Governments 
to issue welfare orders as arc issued by the 
Secretary of State in England under Section 7 
of the Bolico, factories, etc. (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 191 . They are of opinion 
that the matters to be covered by such welfare 
orders should have the approval of the Legisla- 
ture and should not be imposed on factory 
owners by the Executive Government. 

(gf) Local Governments are to bo given 
powers to make rules prescribing the fitness 
to be attained by children seeking employment 
in factories or in any class of factories, and 
when such a standard has been prescribed no 
child failing to attain it can be certified as fit 
for employment in a factory. 

(h) Inspectors are to be granted power to 
call upon managers to carry out such tests as 
may be necessary to determine the strength or 
quality of any specified parts of the structure 
of factories if they are of opinion that, on account 
of any defect or inadequacy in the construction 


of any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety ; and Local 
Governments arc to be empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

(i) The maximum amount of overtime that 
can be worked by virtue of any exemptions 
granted under the Act is to be limited 
and a time and a half is to be allowed 
in all cases where a wmrker in a seasonal 
factory vrorks for more than 60 hours in any 
one week or where a worker in a factory other 
than a seasonal factory works for more than 
ten houm in any one day. But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory 
works for more than fifty-four hours in any 
week, he is to be entitled, in respect of the 
overtime worked less any overtime in respect 
of which he is entitled to extra pay under the 
preceding sentence, to pay at the rate of one 
and a quarter times his ordinary rate of pay. 
Where a worker in a factory works on the 
weekly rest day he is to he entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked to pay at the rate of 
one-and-a-half times the ordinary rate of pay. 

( j) No exemptions arc to be grante d in respect 
of the provisions for spreadbver, prohibition 
of night work between 7-30 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
and of the weekly limits of hours of work for 
women and persons under the age of sixteen 
years ; but the grant of the existing exemption 
in the case of women employed in fish curing 
and fish-canning factories is to bo permitted. 

(k) The existing Sections 20, 36 and 86 are 
to bo entirely recasted in order to provide more 
effective methods for the maintenance of re- 
cords and registers of employment, the posting 
of notices, for the benefit of the workers, of their 
hours of employment, the proscribed abstracts 
of the factories Act, weekly holidays, etc., and 
for the notification of these notices and any 
changes proposed to be made in them to Inspec- 
tors of factories, 

(l) Higher penalties and fines are, to be 
prescribed for occupiers or owners of factories 
who have been previously convicted for having 
committed the same offences. 

The Local Governments wore asked to submit 
their replies to the above proposals incorporated 
in the Draft Bill prepared by the Government of 
India, by the 3st December 1932. On recei]>t 
of the replies of the Locuil Governments, the 
Government of India recast their Original Draft 
Bill in order to give effect to the more important 
recommendations made by some of these Govern- 
ments and a revised consolidating Bill was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 
8th September 1933 on a motion to refer to 
Select Committee. The Select Committee set 
in Delhi from the 18th January 1934 onwards. 
At the moment of writing it is anticipated that 
the new Eactorics Act will bo passed during the 
Budget Session of the Assembly this year. 


LATEST FACTORY STATISTICS. 

latest statistics available in connection in 622 perennial and 363 seasonal factories, and 
with the administration of the Indian Factories not above 48 hours per week in 1,369 perennial 
Act are fm 1932. The data published in and 1,007 seasonal factories. In the case of 
connection with the normal weekly hours those factories employing women 3,029 required 
of work show that for the whole of British female workers to work for more than 54 hours 
India men were required to work for more than per week whereas 1,857 fixed their hours at 
64 hours a week in 1,787 perennial and 2,989 below 48 per week. 662 factories had hours 
seasonal factories, above 48 and not above 54 above 48 but not above 64. Out of the 996 
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factories employing children, 384 had hours 
below 30 for children and Oil above 30. The 
details in connection with the various 
provinces will be found in summary form 
in the All-India Factories Heports or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincial Eeports 
themselves. The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work in particular industries. 

All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act. Hours of work in railway work- 
shops in all provinces generally average 8 per 
day and 48 per week. In most cases the hours 
are so arranged as to provide for a half day off 
on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week. 

Employment of Children. — By the Amend- 
ing Act of 1922 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12. Section 23 of the Act provides 
that no child shall be employed in any factory 
unless he is in possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is fit for employ- 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giving 
reference to such certificate. Further, no child 
is allowed to be employed in any factory before 
half past five o’clock in the morning or after 
seven o’clock in the evening and no child is to 
be employed for more than six hours In any one 
day. The number of children employed in 
factories during the years 1922 to 1932 is shown 


in the following table':— 

Year. 

Total. 

1922 

67,658 

1923 

74,620 

1924 

72,531 

1925 

68,725 

1926 

60,094 

1927 

57,562 

1928 

50,911 

1929 

46,843 

1930 

37,972 

1931 

26,932 

1932 

21,753 


An examination of the figures in the above 
table will show that the number of children 
employed rose from 67,658 to 74,620 in 1923. 


This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam which employed about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first time in that year. Further, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfully employed in a factory on or 
before the 1st July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was given to the new age 
restrictions for children. 


There has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of children employed. In the textile mills 
in Bombay City there are none. 


Employmttit of Women.— The number of 
women employed in factories during the years 
1921 to 1929 increased steadily from 206,887 
employed in 1922 to 257,161 employed in 1929. 
But the number of women employed since 
1929 has fallen perceptibly; the figures for 
1930, 1931 and 1932 being 254,905, 231,183 and 
225,632 respectively. The increase in the em- 
ployment of women was due partly to the restric- 
tions imposed on the employment of children 
and partly to the inclusion within the scope of 
the Act of all quasi-agricultursl factories, for 
example, In the tea gardens which are dependent 
on female labour to a larger extent than other 
factories. An important change which the 
revision of 1922 made in connection with the 
employment of women was the repeal of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 which permitted Ihe 
emplojTnent of women at night in ginning 
factories. In view of this amendment the 
. Government of India considered that they were 
in a position to ratify the Convention concerning 
the employment of women during the night 
adopted by the First International Labour 
] Conference held at Washington in 191 9 without 
undertaking any further legislation. 


Overtime.— Section 31 of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act provides that in those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
no person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than 60 hours in any one week, every person 
employed in such a factory for more than 60 
hours in any one week shall be paid. In respect of 
overtime worked, at a rate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he is 
normally paid. In most of those factories 
which work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime is paid for at normal rates up to 60 
hours per week and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hours. Some factories, 
however, pay either the full time and a quarter 
rate to be granted under the Factories Act for 
all overtime worked over and above the normal 
daily hours or even grant higher rates iirespective 
of the weekly limitation of 60 hturs under the 
Act. Ho detailed statistics are available to 
show the number of workers who were paid 
overtime during any particular pariod except in 
the case of a few Bailways and some of the 
larger industrial organisations. 
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Labour in Mines. 


LABOUR IN MINES. 

The conditionB of emjploymeiit of labour in hours of work should be limited to 7| per day in 
mines are governed by the provisions of the underground coal mines and to 8 hours a ’ 


Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into force 
with effect from the 1st July 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 1901. The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
in mines and it provided for the maintenance of 
an inspecting staff, but it contained no provisions 
regulating the employment of labour. 

Section 23 of the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
limited weeldy hours of miners to 54 under- 
ground and to 60 aboveground but no limits were 
prescribed for daily hours. In a Bill further 
to amend the Act for certain purposes introduced 
by the Government of India in the legislative 
Assembly in March 1927 it was proposed to 
fix the maximum limit for daily hours at twelve. 
There was a considerable body of opinion in 
favour of enforcing an eight-hour day and this 
was also the opinion of a minority of the Select 
Committee appointed by the Assembly to 
consider the Bill. The majority of the Com- 
mittee however adhered to the principle of a 
twelve-hour shift as proposed in the Bill but 
agreed that an eight-hour shift should be 
CTadually worked upto. They recommended to 
Government that after the new provisions 
had been in operation for three years, the position 
should be again reviewed as to whether an eight- 
hour shift could be introduced. A daily limit 
of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amending 
Act of 1928 and this was to be brought into 
effect from April 1930. 

Reconnueiidations of the Royal Commission. 

The Royal Commission on Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee. 
A minority of the Comnaission advocated the 
reduction of the daily limit to eight hours while 
the majority supported the recommendation 
of the majority of the Select Committee, and in 
addition suggested that weeldy hours above 
ground should be limited to 64. In the mean- 
while, the flfteenth session of the International 
Labour Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
concerning hours of work in coal mines, framed 
solely with reference to conditions in European 
countries. This Convention prescribes that Idle 


and 48 hours a week m open coal mines. The 
Convention was placed before the Legislative 
Assembly on the 24th February and before the 
Council of State on the 2nd March 1982 and 
resolutions were adopted by both the Chambers 
to the effect that Government should examine 
the possibility of reducing the statutory limits 
for hours of work in mines and that the results 
of this examination should be placed before 
them. 

Having regard to the above resolution and 
to the fact that nearly three years had elapsed 
since the Act of 1928 came into full effect, the 
Government of India have taken up the re- 
examination of the question. They are of 
opinion that the present is the most opportune 
time for effecting a reduction in hours of work 
in mines, and that nine hours would be as low a 
daily limit as is reasonable. They are provision- 
ally disposed to agree with the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendation that the weekly 
hours above ground should not exceed 64 
The Government of India particularly desire 
opinions on the question of regulating hours in 
mines and they addressed a circular letter, 
dated the 21st September 1932 to Local Govern- 
ments inviting their views in the matter. 

The circular letter of the Government of 
India also referred to the following recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour with which they were provisionally in 
agreement. 

(а) No child under the age of 14 years 
should be permitted to work in or about mines. 

(б) Minor accidents should be reported 
weekly to the Chief Inspector through the 
District Magistrate; and 

(e) It should be made obligatory for Local 
Governments to publish reports of Committees 
and Courts of Inquiry appointed by them under 
the Act. 

Number of Mines- — The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
each year, classified according to the minerals 
raised : — • 


Year. 


Number of mines. 

Total 

Coal. 

1 Mica, 

Manganese. 

Tin and 
Wolfram. 

Other 

minerals. 

Number 
of aU 
mines. 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
• 1931 

1932 

846 

810 

722 

644 

656 

548 

549 
640 
615 

613 

671 

601 

680 

674 

498 

608 

342 

815 

186 

214 

221 

220 

184 

125 

82 

56 

23 

87 

204 

210 

200 

203 

186 

178 

136 

188 

172 

212 

143 

298 

831 

875 

852 

843 

290 

1,804 

2,011 

1,897 

1,992 

1,948 

3,782 

1,669 

1,417 

1,281 
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Number employed.~The number of persons employed in mines during the years 1924-1932 
were as follows : — 


Total No^of Number of persons employed, 

mines which 

Year. came under the 

-A-ct. Belowground. | Aboveground. Total. 


1924 

1.8(J4 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

106,341 

72,049 

269,290 

1928 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 i 

199,908 ! 

69,783 ; 

269,701 

1930 

1,669 i 

191,915 ! 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,417 i 

170,638 ! 

60,144 i 

230,782 

1932 

1,281 1 

151,924 i 

52,734 

204,658 


The sex distribution of the persons employed in mines during the years 1926 to 1932 was as 
showm below : — 


Year. 

Number of males employed. 

Number of females employed. 








Underground. 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur- 
face. 

Underground. 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur- 
face. 

1926 

86,343 

• 43,306 

51,967 

31,889 

27,833 

18,775 

1927 

86,766 

50,028 

53,903 

31,850 

27,697 

19,046 

1928 

86,155 

51,005 

52,430 

31,785 

28,453 

17,843 

1929 

92,856 

54,235 

51,954 

24,089 

28,728 

17,839 

1930 

101,649 

50,396 

52,709 

18,684 

21,180 

i 17,043 

1031 1 

98,885 

38,833 

45,157 

16,841 

16,079 i 

14,987 

1932 ’ 

96,196 

30,256 

39,899 

14,711 

10,761 i 

1 12,835 


Labour on Railways— All railway work- 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act. The Indian railways employ 
nearly a quarter of a million workers in other 
occupations for whom provision for the control 
of their working hours has been made under the 
Hours of Employment Rules, 1930, framed 
under the Indian Railways Amendment Act, 
1929. 

The Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 60-hour week and a weekly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all workers 
in British India employed in factories, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work as may be 
specified for this purpose by the competent 
authority. The Indian Factories Act whidi was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Conven- 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 
11 in any one day and to 60 in any one week. 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a 'weekly holiday. Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
in respect of colliery staff. Both these restric- 
tions apply to factories and mines controlled 
by railway administrations. The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of railway 
administrations was found to be a problem 
beset with many difficulties and has been a sub- 
ject of prolonged investigations. Orders were 
issued by the Railway Board in 1921 that the 
60-hour week should be adopted for station 
staff not employed in connection with the work- 
ing of trains. The Indian Rail'way Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules In 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of the Railway Board but also of the Boards of 


Directors of the lines managed by companies. 
Subsequently, however, it was found that these 
rules while they aimed at applying the spirit of the 
Conventions did not adequately fulfil the statu- 
tory obligations imposed upon Government by 
the ratification of the Conventions. The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Rail- 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor- General in Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in the autumn session of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to a Select Committee. 
The Amending Act was passed in the same year, 
and the Hours of Employment Rules were 
drawn up during the following year. 

Working of overtime on Indian railways is 
more prevalent on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season in the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight months in the year, 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of capital ; and 

(3) wet foundation work in bridges which necessi- 
tate continuous work. Usually overtime in 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand. 

Seamen.— The Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, provides that no seaman eliall be 
“ signed on” for service on a ship unless he enters 
into a contract in the manner specified with the 
Master of the ship. AH agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 
foreign-going ships have to be signed in the 
presence of a Shipping Master. The agreement 
forms contain the rules and regulations pro\'ided 
for under the Act for maintaining discipline and 
for the fines which may be inflicted for the 
breach thereof. 
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UnemploymenL 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


• In most industrial concerns in India work in 
csonnection with building, loading and unloading, 
carting, receiving, and despatching of goods and 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision is either difficult 
or costly is given out on contract. In the textile 
cotton Industry work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres. In the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
work in the Mixing and Waste Eoom and the 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Department, in the 
Drawing— in Department and Beam Carrying 
is given out on contract in various mills. In 
certain printing presses in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, composing is given out on contract. In 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract is given. Perhaps the most efficient 
method of control and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several railways. 
This will be dealt with separately lower down. 
Exceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows. 


In the coal mines in Bihar and Orissa contrac- 
tors are employed by a large number of collieries 
to provide the labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading it on wagons. The contractors 
are paid at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons. In some cases, however, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because coal is being 
extracted from difficult places in the mine or 
because the contractor has difficulties in main- 
taining his labour supply. The extent to which 
contractors are employed is considerable and 
probably more than half the coal raised in the 
Jharia coal fields is raised on the contract system. 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that flO per cent, 
of the coal raised In the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharia coal fields is raised by 
contract labour. In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 
cutting the coal. The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely. 


UNEWPLOYMENT. 


The problems connected with unemployment 
in India are quite different from the problems 
which have arisen in highly industrialised 
countries like England, the United States of 
America and Germany. In the latter countries 
labouris dividedinto two fairly distinct classes(l) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural. During periods 
of depression in industry those workers who are 
thrown out of employment either on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con- 
cerns cannot fall back upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood. It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent, of the 
population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul- 
ture. This does not mean that agriculture is 
a perennial source of employment. Consider- 
able unemployment and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon fails. Even during 
those years when the monsoon is generally 
successful, there are usually parts of the country 
where the rainfall is deficient and there is not 
enough scope for the employment of all the 
labour available. Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
and the variations in the visitations of nature 
with their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now been brouglit more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before in the history of India. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the questions 
connected with famine relief in this section. 
The point which it is intended to bring out 
is that owing to the agricultural character of 
industrial labour in India, the problems con- 
nected with employment and unemployment are 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon. 


, _ generally, the Indian labourer 

migrates to Industrial centres when he finds that 
the yield of the land in his native place is not 
sufficient to maintain all the members of his 
family. A ceitnin percentage of the workers 
employed in industry temporarily give up their 
employment during the sowing, transplanting 
and harvesting seasons. During periods 
of depression in trade and industry, indusklal 
workers released from employment fall back upon 
agriculture and thus add to the existing pressure 
of the population on the land. If the depression 
in trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy- 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress is enormous. VarioxiS States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
connexion with the demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
to place it where it is required. The Govern- 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments have considered the question of 
creating Employment Exchanges in India 
several times during the last ten years, but 
opinion is unammous that owing to the 
preponderatingly agricultural character of 
Indian labour it is practically impossible 
to devise any satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of Employment Exchanges, 

India is a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and as such she is bound 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Beace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever possible, any 
Convention or Eecommendation adopted by the 
International labour Conference. The con- 
sideration of industrial unemployment was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
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International Labour Conference The replies of the local Governments indicated 
held in Washington in 1019. Each Member that in most provinces the demand for labour 
ratifying this Convention was required — exceeded the supply, that, even in ■' 


(i) to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information, statistical or 
otherwise, concerning unemployment, including 
reports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment ; 

(ii) to establish a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Committees, 
including representatives of employers and 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies ; 

(in) where systems of insurance against 
unemployment have been established, to make 
arrangements, upon terms to be agreed upon 
between the members concerned, whereby work- 
ers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter. 

In addition to this Convention, the First 
International Labour Conference also adopted 
a Recommendation which advocated — 

(а) the abolition of employment agencies, 
which charge fees or which carry on their business 
for profit ; 

(б) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insurance ; and 

(c) the execution of public works as far as 
practicable during periods of unemployment and 
in districts most affected by it. 

The draft Convention was ratified by India 
but, in communicating this ratification to the 
International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neces- 
sary “ in order to avoid subsequent misunder- 
standing ” to explain at some length the peculiar 
position of India in this matter and to emphasise 
the difficulties connected with a complete rati- 
fication by India owing to the predominantly 
agricultural character of the country. The 
Government of India, in addressing the local 
Governments on questions arising out of the 
draft Convention and Recommendation adopted 
by tbe International Labour Conference, 
Invited views on the following points : — 

(i) Advisability of creating Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in congested areas to facilitate 
the migration of surplus labour to industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour. 

(ii) Advisability of utilising Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in connexion with recruitment 
for Assam. 

(Hi) Advisability of establishing Public 
Employment Agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during 
times of famine and scarcity to those in search 
of employment. 

(iv) Advisability of appointing Committees 
representing employers and workers to advise 
on matters concerning the operation of Public 
Employment Agencies. 

(v) Advisability of abolishing or controlling 
Employment Agencies which charge fees or 
which carry on their business for profit. 


from wiiich there was a large migration of labour, 
no difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
Information with regard to the areas where 
labour was in demand, that the establishment 
of public employment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder- 
stood by the people. With regard to re- 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments concerned were agreed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would be 
risky. On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit, 
the replies of the local Governments Indicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India. In the circum- 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

Middle'class unemployment- — ^lu recent years 
unemployment among the educated middle 
classes has been assuming alarming proportions 
and has attracted widespread public attention. 

In January 1926, a Resoltion was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly in the following 
terms : — 

" This Assembly recommends to tbe Governor 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-official majority 
to investigate into the problem of unemployment 
In general, and among the educated classes 
in particular, and devise suitable remedies, 
whether by a system of industrial ami technical 
education, or by a revision of the existing 
system of education, or by offering encourage- 
ment to the starting of new industries, or by 
opening new avenues of employment, or by the 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means ; and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
problem as early as possible. ” 

Similar Resolutions were also passed in some 
of the local Legislative Councils. The Govern- 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would serve any 
useful purpose, but in a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment 
in India. As a result of the Resolutions passed 
by tbe local Councils, Committees were appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments. The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class unemployment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment. The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
“ there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ” ; whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows : — 

“ The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of which he can fall back in 
times of depression. Added to this is the fact 
ithat industrial labour is still comparatively 
•scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
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from other provinces. The effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small.” 

Jute and Cotton Mill Industries.-~-In the 

jute mill industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have, during the last two or three years, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system. It is estimated that on the single 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent, less labour force 
is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
with regard to unemployment. In the Bombay 
cotton mill industry, out of an average of about 
140,000 workers employed during the years 
1920 to 1927 approximately 20,000 have been 
thrown out of employment on account of the 
introduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 


and Inspection, 

or three sides of a spinning frame instead of one 
and where the ordinary two loom weaver is 
required to tend three, four or six looms. The 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee dealt with 
this aspect of the question in their report and 
they recommended the creation of an Out-of- 
Work Donation Eund. This has been ' dealt 
with in the summary given with regard to the 
findings of this Committee in the Section on 
Conciliation and Arbitration. Owing to depres- 
sion in trade and external competition several 
cotton mills are being compelled either to close 
down completely or to work with partial com- 
plements. At the beginning of Eebruary 1934, 
the total number of cotton mills which were 
closed in Bombay amounted to 27 and the 
number of workers thrown out of employment 
to 40,350. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 

As in othef countries, the industrial progress dents classified according to fatal, serious and 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming minor in factories in each of the British 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. Provinces in India in the year 1932 are shown 
Statistics for 1932.— The numbers of acci- in the following table : — 


Province. 

Fatal. 

Serious, 

Minor. 

Total. 

Madras 

14 

355 

1,254 

1,623 

Bombay 

37 

1,331 

4,204 

5,572 

Bengal 

29 

875 

2,103 

8.009 

United Provinces 

23 

258 

1,402 

1,683 

Punjab 

6 

42 

1,043 

1,091 

Burma 

17 

212 

1,44 0 

1,668 

Bihar and Orissa 

20 

329 

1,465 

1,814 

Central Provinces and Berar 

4 

35 

213 

252 

Assam 

8 

67 

317 

382 

North-West Frontier Province . . 




i •• 

Baluchistan 

'i 


39 

r 40 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

li 

755 

f 767 

Delhi 

2 

9 

87 

98 

Bangalore and Coorg 



128 

128 

Total . . 

162 

3,513 

14,452 

18,127 

Total for the year 1931 . . 

174 

3,693 

15,940 

19,807 


The explanation generally offered for the 
increase is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is operating as an inducement both for work- 
people and employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past . But the increase in 
the number of serious accidents suggests that the 
problem is a serious one and that an organised 
” safety first ” campaign is very desirable in 
India. Some progress along these lines has been 
made in Bombayin the mills and on the railways. 

Factory Inspection. — The administration of 
the Indian Factories Act is entrusted to Fac- 
tory Inspectors in each province. Where 
breaches of the Act are discovered the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. All 


provinces except Assam have Factories De- 
partments. In the Bombay Presidency the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have their headquarters in Bombay 
City, An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahmedabad, The Woman In- 
spector has her headquarters in Bombay but has 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency. She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women. 
The Bombay Presidency is the only province 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fao- 
tories. A part time Certifying Surgeon is sta- 
tioned in Bombay and a full time one in Ahme- 
dabad. They have been appointed as Divisional 
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Inspectors with powers under the Health and 
Sanitary sections of the factories Act. They 
have also been granted powers under the provi- 
sions of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act. 
The Director and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health have also been appointed as Divisional 
Inspectors under the Health and Sanitary 
sections of the Act. Their reports are sent to 
the Chief Inspector who passes orders on the 
same, local Magistrates in the districts have 
ex-offlcio powers under the Employment 
sections of the Act. 

Reporting of Accidents.— Section 34 of the 
Indian Factories Act requires the manager to 
report all accidents which cause death or bodily 
injury whereby the person injured is prevented 
from returning to his work in the factory 
during the 48 hours next after the occurrence 
of the accident. All classes of accidents namely, 
fatal, serious i.e., accidents which prevent a 
person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor are to be reported to the Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and 
in cases of any accident resulting in death to 
the officer in charge of the Police Station. It 
is the duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the reponsibOity for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any infringement of the provisions of the 
Aot or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also rectbires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf hy a Local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. So far notifications 
have been Issued under this section only in Bom' 
bay, Bengal and Burma. 

Accident Prevention. — The chief influences 
in . the prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents; 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
measures and safety precautions; and (c; 
the interest of insurance companies as a resull 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In many provinces the existini 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
“ Safety- First** measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factories, etc. Steady 
progress has been made in the different provinces 
in respect of ‘safety first’ propaganda, bui 
with wide differences in caste and religion anc 
with the low standard of eflficiency the problem 
of organisation of safety services in industrial 
undertakings is a matter of some difficulty in 
India. Particular attention was devoted in 
Bengal to the safeguarding of crowded machi- 
nery in the smaller factories and orders 
were issued during the year 19S2 in tha^ 
province to 52 factories to alter, repair o 
rbconstruct their buildings. Safety pamphlets 
were compiled and issued hy the Factory 
Departments in Bengal and Madras. Conti- 
nued progress in the fencing of machinery 
and ih the use of safety posters is reported 
to have been maintained in all provinces and 
increasing attention is being paid hy employers 
throughout India to safety measures and to the 


inculcation in the factory employee of “ Safety 
first” ideas. In Bombay a certain amount of 
ground had already been broken and the Factory 
Department in co-operation with organisations 
of industrial employers produced a set of four 
‘ safety posters’ some years ago and these have 
been very largely exhibited fn the engineering 
workshops in the Presidency. Posters were 
lao produced for the carding and spinning 
'epartments of cotton mills. The Eed Cross 
Society was assisted in producing an All-India 
ioster dealing with a universal risk connected 
vith the w^earing of loose-clothing which is 
itdinarily worn by the average Indian worker. 
Sncouraged by the results of the posters in- 
, reduced in Carding and Spinning sheds the 
Vlillowners’ Mutual Insurance Association, Bom- 
bay , produced a set of posters for the weaving 
lepartment early in 1931 and these are now in 
‘airly general use. little has, however, been 
lone in the factories of the Bombay Presidency 
in the way of specific organisations to further 
he cause of safety. Factories, too, are not 
iufiiciently large to warrant the employment 
5f a safety engineer and reliance has almost 
■otally been placed on the activities of the 
inspectorate in this particular direction. Safety 
Committees have, however, been established 
In two cotton mills representative of the two 
largest groups in Bombay, as an experimental 
measure. Similar Committees have been 
brought into existence in five mills in Ahmeda- 
badand the Factory Department has secured 
promises from other factories to establish 
safety committees. 

The railways are of course pioneers in the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propaganda in ” Safety-First ’* work in all 
departments. These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian 
Factories Act) as •well. There was marked 
improvement as regards minimising accidents 
in railway w’orkshops as a result of tlie activities 
of safety committees which have been established 
in some of them. The success of safety com- 
mittees which were established at the S. I. 
Railway workshops at Perambur and Golden 
Rock was demonstrated by the fact that at the 
latter works accidents decreased by 53 per cent, 
in 1932 as compared with 1931. A very com- 
prehensive Safety First Organisation "was 
established in the Parel, Matunga and Manmad 
Workshops of the G. I. P. Railw^ay in 1929. 
The Railway administration has also distributed 
to the employees an illustrated pamphlet on 
* Safety First’' in which a chapter on workshop 
safety is included. The G. I. P. organisation 
is stated to he the best of its kind. Safety 
Committees have also been formed in the R. 
I. M. Dockyard and the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company. In the United 
Provinces no industrial undertaking has yet 
introduced a safety service organisation. The 
Welfare Committees of the E, I, Railway Loco- 
motive and Carriage Workshops, Lucknow^ do 
at times discuss at their monthly meetings 
questions of .safety brought forward by inembers. 
Safety posters, published hy the Railway Ad- 
ministration, are displayed in all their work- 
shops and the Indian Red Cross Society posters 
in all factories in the province. In furtherance 
of the ‘ safety first” movement in Bengal warning 
.hooters or sirens have been installed in the 
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textile factories so as to warn employees befori 
ttie power plant and machinery is set in motion. 
An instructive handbook entitled “Safety h 
[Factories'' dealing with general matters con 
corning the safety of factory operatives hai 
been compiled and published. An agreeinen 
in regard to standard guards and safety devices 
for jute machinery has boon signed by thr 
Indian Jute Mills Association in regard ti 
new machinery to be installed after July 1932. 
Posters supplied by the Indian Bed Cross 
Society illustrating the suitable type ofdre: 
to be worn by operatives while working on 
transmission machinery were distributed to 
factories in the different provinces, and safety 
propaganda of various kinds is receiving in- 
creasing attention from the large factory owners 
and the inspecting staff. Perhaps the best 
known instance where first class “ safety first ’ 
work is being carried on in India is that done by 
the Tatalron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur. 
The Company has since 1920 subscribed to 
the British Industrial Safety First Association 
and has installed notice boards all over the 
plant exhibiting the posters supplied by that 
Association, The literature received from the 
Association is periodically broadcast through- 
out the world. 

FirstoAid and Medical Relief* — Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rales 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of flrst-ald appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressinp and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 


Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre- 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws 
The Governor- General in Council has framed* 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coai Mines Begulatlons, 1926, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallifer- 
ous Mines Eegulations, 1926, which apply to 
all other mines. These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gates; for the restrictions 
which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
persons or materials ; for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives ; and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting. 

During the year 1932 at Mines regulated by the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, there were 163 fatal acci- 
dents, which is 26 less than in 1931, and 48 less 
than the average number in the preceding five 
years. In addition to the fatal accidents there 
were 600 serious accidents involving injuries to 
613 persons, as compared with 591 serious acci- 
dents involving injuries to 613 persons in the 
previous year. No record is maintained of minor 
accidents. 200 persons were killed and 649 per- 
sons were seriously injured. The latter figure 
includes 86 persons injured in fatal accldente. 
The number of persons killed is 27 less than 
‘n 1931. 182 of the persons killed were men 
md 18 were women. In one case nineteen 
lives, in one case five lives and in sixteen cases 
two lives were lost. The causes of the fatal 
accidents have been classified as follows • 


500 and more operatives. Most of the fac- 
tories are situated within easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 
are earily available in cases of accidents. The 
MiUowners’ Association, Bombay, started classes 
for First Aid training in conjunction with the 
St. John Ambulance Association in 1931. 
These classes have been successful and facilities 
have since been provided for the training of men 
deputed by the Engineering Safety Committee 
also. In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur boxes with first-aid supplies are 
maintained in each department and two first-aid 
hospitals in different parts of the plant are 
staffed with doctors and compounders in readi- 
ness to render first-aid to injured persons. 

Mines. — ^The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor- General in Council to 
frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p) ). Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public. In addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws whidh 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the ' 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
(Section 32). The bye-laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19 of the 



Number 
of fatal 
accidents. 

Percentage 
of total 
number 
of fatal 
acoidents. 

Misadventure . . , , 

110 

67.48 

Fault of deceased 

22 

13.50 

Fault of fellow workmen. 

10 

6.13 

Fault of subordinate 
oflicials 

14 

8,69 

Fault of Management . . 

5 

3.07 

Faulty Material , . 

2 

1.23 

Total 

163 

100*00 


Deaths occurring in each class of mines were 
as follows 151in coal mines, 24 in mica mines. 
6 in silver-lead mines, 4 in tin and wolfram 
mines, 3 in limestone mines, 2 in stone mines, 
4 m copper mines, and one each in Chromite, 
iron, bait and Manganese mines. Fifty-two 
pemons lost their lives by falls of roof, 63 by 
falls of side, 29 by haulage, 19 on account of 
suffocation by gases, IS by explosives, 7 by 
explwves and ignitions of fire damp, 6 in shafts, 
one by el^tricity, 7 by other accidents under- 
ground and 13 on the surface. 
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Railways. — The Eailway Department con- 
ducts an intensive “Safety-First” propaganda 
every year which embraces the following 
among other activities : — 

(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

up on prominent points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, e,g., on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops. 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during the year 1926-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distributed 
throughout the line on certain 
railways. 


(3) Photographs and special articles are 

published in the Railway magazines 
for the instruction of the staff. 

(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 

to take the opportunity, while visit- 
ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on “ Safety-First 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 

wrong way of doing a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 

(6) A “Safety-First** film was prepared 

by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways. The film is dis- 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

(7) A “Safety-First** pamphlet has been 

prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
railway administrations. 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 

which was the first piece of social insurance 
passed in this country, came into force on July 
1st, 1924. The Act covered ten classes of work- 
men. Some of these, such as members of fire 
brigades, telegraph and telephone linesmen, 
sewage workers and tramwaymen are small, 
and as the definition of seamen was limited 
to those employed on certain inland vessels, 
only a very small proportion of Indian 
seamen came under the Act. Compensa- 
tion for seamen, however, has been secured by 
agreement between the Government of Indiaand 
foreign steamship companies, under which 
the latter agree to the insertion In ttie ships' 
articles of a clause whereby the companies 
agree to pay compensation to injured Indian 
seamen on the same basis as if they were cover- 
ed by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion are decided by Commissioners of Workmen’s 
Compensation in India. An Indian seaman 
employed on a British ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the insertion of the clause 
referred to above does away with the practical 
difficulties which would arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the English 
or other foreign courte. The five main classes 
of workmen covered by the Act are workers in 
factories, mines, docks and on railways, practi- 
cally all of whom are included and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and cfommercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to more than one storey. The mosi 
important classes excluded altogether are 
agricultural workers and domestic servants. 
Non-manual labourers getting more than 
Rg. SOO a month are exduded, except on thi 
railways. Power was taken to include othei 
hazardous occupations by notification from tim' 
to time. All occupations involving blastini 
operations were thus declared by th( 
Goveruo»*43eneral in Council as hazardous 
ocouparions. Compensation is to he given 


in the English Act, for personal injury by 
.ccident arising out of and in the course of 
mployment. It is also to be given for diseases 
n certain eases. The provisions for diseases 
lave been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arose “ solely 
and directly” from employment. The diseases 
scheduled were anthrax, lead poisoning and 
ihosphorous poisoning, but the list was made 
lapable of extension. Mercury poisoning was 
ihus added to Schedule III by notification, 
dated 28th September 1926, 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational Diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1925, which had been ratified by India, 
necessary changes were made in snb-section 
(2) of section 8 and in the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given in Schedule III of the 
Act. Certain occupations in connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and in connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in a 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by 
notification issued by the Governor-General 
in Council in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by sub-section (3) of section 2 of the 
Act. 

The Amending Arts of 1929 and 1931. — 

The main features of the Amending Act of 1929 
were (1) that the discriminating restrictions 
placed on workmen employed in the construction 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge 
with regard to their ineligibility for compen- 
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sation except in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement has been removed ; (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the extent 
of Es. 60 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid, through the Commis- 
sioner ; (3) deposits of trivial amounts, i.6., less 
thauEs. 10 have been done away with; (4) 
provision is made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or a person tmder 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability ; (6) powers are 
vested' in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud, 
impersonation or other improper means; and 
(6) the benefits of the Act are extended to (a) 
any person employed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway as de- 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (X) of the Indian 
Kailways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed as an inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon in the Railway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas, as 
a rig-builder, driller, driller’s helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pipes in oil 
weUa or (e) employed in any occupation involv- 
ing blasting operations. 

In 1981 the Act was further extended to cover 
workmen engaged in the construction, etc., of 
aerial ropeways. 

The Amending Act of 1933. — The Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour made a number 
of recommendations for expanding the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1933 
and on effecting improvements in it. The 
Government of India, in the Department of 
Industries and Labour, introduced a Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd 
February 1932 giving effect to the Commission’s 
recommendations. The Bill was circulated 
for opinion to Local Governments in March 
1932 and was referred to a Select Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd Sept. 
1932. The Select Committee submitted its 
report in February 1933. The Bill was passed 
by the Legislature and the Act received the 
assent of the Governor-General on 9th September 
1938. It came into force on 1st July 1933 but 
certain sections of the Amending Act were 
brought into operation from 1st January 1934 
in order to give time to the industries covered 
for making the unnecessary insurance arrange- 
ments in view of the alterations made in the 
amounts of compensation payable. The principal 
amendments made in the Act are as follows 
(a) The definition of " dependent” has been 
recast so as to divide dependents into two 
categories, placing in the first those who are Jn 
prn ctically all cases actually dependent and in the 
second those who may or may not be in that 
position. Widowed daughters, widowed sisters j 
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I and widowed daughters-ln-law as well as illegiti 
I mate children have been included in the 
of dependents. 


(6) The scope of the Act has been extended 
so as to cover as completely as possible all workers 
in organised industries whether their occupations 
are hazardous or not and a step has been taken 
in the direction of extending the benefits of the 
Acts to workers in less organised industries 
when employment is subject to much risk 
The distinction which existed between aeameii 
employed in the ships registered in India and 
those in ships registered in foreign countries 
has been removed. Any person employed as 
the master or a -seaman of any ship which is 
propelled hy mechanical power or towed by a 
ship so propelled as well as in any other kind of 
ship whose net tonnage is 60 tons or more are 
brought within the scope of the Act. Kot 
only workmen employed within the precincts of 
a factory but also men engaged in any kind of 
work incidental to or connected with work 
in a factory are entitled to the benefit of the 
Act. Other classes of workers included within 
the scope of the Act are, drivers of private 
motor cars, workers employed in handling 
explosives or in the construction of any building 
twenty feet or more in height or in the construc- 
tion, working, repair or demolition of any 
aerial ropeway or in any occupation ordinarily 
involving outdoor work in the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, or in the operation 
of any ferry boat capable of carrying more than 
ten persons or in any estate which is maintained 
for the purpose of growing cinchona, coffee, 
rubber or tea ; or in a lighthouse as defined 
in clause (d) of section 2 of the Indian Light- 
house Act, 1927 ; or in producing or exhibiting 
cinematograph pictures; or in the training, 
keeping or working of elephants or wild animals 
or employed as a diver. 

(c) The waiting period has been reduced 
from ten to seven days. 


(d) The scales of compensation for death 
and permanent total disablement which are 
graded according to seventeen wage classes, 
have been considerably enhanced and the 
minimum rate introduced represents an increase 
of over 100 per cen.t on that given under the 
original Act, while the maximum is increased 
by 60 per cent. The basis of calculation of 
the amount of compensation in the case of 
deaths or permanent total disablement is the 
same as before, i.e., 30 months wages for the for- 
mer and 42 months wages for the latter for adults. 
The maximum amounts of compensation for 
deaths and permanent total disablement have 
been increased from Rs. 2,600 and Rs. 3,600 
to Rs, 4,000 and Bs. 6,000 respectively. In 
the case of minors there is no change in the 
amount of compensation for death but the 
maximum compensation for permanent total 
disablement has been prescribed at a uniform 
rate of Rs, 1,200 as against 84 months' wages or 
Rs. 3,500 whichever is less, in the original Act. 
The maximum limit to the amount of half- 
monthly payments in the case of temporary 
disablement to both adults and minors has been 
raised from Rs. 16 to Rs. 30. 
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(e) New provibious have been inserted into! for tho funeral expenses ot a ileccabcd workinan 
the Act enabling the interests of dependents in! and pay the same to the person by whom such 
cases of fatal accidents to be better safeguarded | expenses were incurred, 
by ensuring that (i) in as many cases as possible, 

fatal accidents are brought to the notice of (/<) The follow hig four now industrial diseases 
Commissioners ; (u) where the employer admits have been added to Schedule 111 of the Act 
liability, compensation IS to be deposited prompt- (i) Mercury poisoning or its scquelee ; (2) poi- 
ly ; and (in) where the employer disclaims soiling by benzene and its homologues, or the 
liability and there are good grounds ror believing sequel® ot such poisoning ; (3) chrome ulceration 
compensation to be payable, the dependents or ils sequelte ; and (4) corai>ressed air illness 
get the information necessary to enable them or its sequel®, 
to judge if they should make a claim or not. 

^ ^ Statistics —The statistics regarding cases 

(0 A contractor ha s the right to be indemm- disposed of under the Act have been collected 
fled by his sub-contractor if he has had to pay and published since 1st July 1924 on which 
compensation either to the principal or to the date the Act came into force. These statistics 
workman. relate to the more important classes of workers, 

... , i.e., workers in factories, mines and docks and 

(g) An employer may make to any dependant qq railways and tramways. The total amount 
advances on account of compensation not of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
exceeding an aggregate of one hundred rupees, was about 64 lakhs of rupees in 1925, lakhs 
and so much of such aggregate as does not exceed in 1926, 11 lakhs each in 1927 and 1928, 12^ 
the compensation payable to that dependant laklis in 192U and 1030, 10^ lakhs in 1931 and 
shall be deducted by the Commissioner from such 8J lakhs in 1932. The following table shows 
compensation and repaid to the employer, the number of cases, classified by nature of 
Further, the Commissioner may deduct JRs, 25 injuries, and the amounts of compensation 
from the amount of compensation payable, paid in each year since 1924:— 


Year. 


Number of Cases. 

Amount of Compensation paid for. 


Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal Cases. 

Non-Fatal 

Cases. 

All Cases. 

1924 *— 

Adults 


249 

3,898 

4,147 

Es. 

82,085 

Ks. 

66,248 

Es. 

1,48,333 

Minors 


2 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925— 






Adults 


583 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,995 

2,95,535 

6,41,530 

Minors 


7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 







Adults 


631 

13,387 

14,048 

4,25,935 

3,94.385 

8,20,320 

Minors 


3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927— 








Adults 


777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

Minors 


6 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,870 

1928— 








Adults 


819 

15,898 

16,717 

6,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,261 

Minors 


9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

1929— 







12,57,763 

Adults 


886 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,573 

Minors 


2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

1930— 








Adults 


867 

22,656 

23,523 

6,59,302 

7,85,750 

12,45,052 

Minors 


4 

47 

51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1931— 







10,65,131 

Adults 


696 

16,704 

17,460 

4,44,246 

6,20,885 

Minora 


3 

20 

29 

600 

625 

1,225 

1932— 







8,22,257 

888 

Adults 


eon 

13,641 

14,241 

3,60,164 

4,62,093 

Minors 


1 

19 

26 

200 

688 


• The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months from 1st July to 31st December. 
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The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the totol number of 
applications received by the Commissioners in each year 


Tear. 

No. of Applications 
disposed of. 

Number of contested 
Cases. 

Percentage of con- 
tested cases to total 
disposed of. 

1924 



92 

14 

15-2 

1925 



539 

100 

18-6 

1926 



835 

198 

23*7 

1927 



1,223 

1,306 

281 

22-9 

1928 



309 

23'7 

192D 



1,385 

1,438 

278 

20-7 

1930 



30!) 

21 - 4 S 

1981 



1,367 

296 

21*66 

1932 



1,366 

328 1 

24 * 01 


The details of agreements (i) disposed of, (it) registered as filed and (Hi) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given below for each year 


Kumber of Agreements. 



Disposed of. 

Kegistered as 
filed. 

Registered after 
modification. 

Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc. 

1924 

41 

33 

1 


1926 

390 

390 

3 


1926 

591 

5^3 

5 


1927 

701 


12 


1928 

837 

855 

25 

7 

1929 

1,016 

1,0*24 

14 

8 

19.30 

1,007 


20 

28 

1931 

1,060 

1,018 

.18 

24 

1932 

903 

042 


20 


Effect on Industry. — A compulsory system 
of workmen’s compensation enhances the 
cost of production but not to any appre- 
ciable extent. In the case of coal mines, the 
increase In cost has been estimated to bo not 
more than annas four per ton of coal (vide para 
39 of the Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 
1925). However, the owners of many of the 
smaller coal mines have been compelled to dose 
down their mines due mainly to the severe 
depression with which the industry has been 
faced. In the Punjab the proprietors of the 
coal mines in the Jhelum District are reported 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed 
by the miners under the Act as some of them 
have had to pay as compens;rtioa on a single 
accident more than they could earn during a 
month. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern hut 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance. 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in the country and the most import- 
ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta 1 


and Madras. The Calcutta Claims Bureau which 
represents many of the leading insurance 
companies operating in India deals with a large 
number of claims and offers valuable co-operation 
to the authorities in settling compensation 
claims. In Bombay, iusuranoo companies 
were concerned with half the number of cases 
that camo up before the Commissioner. Insur- 
ance Companies as a rule contest only cases 
involving questions of law or principle and are 
of benefit to all concerned. In these pro- 
vinces insurance is widely resorted to by the 
employers especially in the Textile Industry. 
The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Association, 
Ltd., Bombay, h an organisation of employers 
one of whole objects is the Mutual insurance of 
members against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them, or 
their dependants for injuircs or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of or in the course 
or employment. The Association has about 00 
members and is controlled by a Board of Dhec- 
tors. In other Provinces accident insurance 
does not appear to have made much progress. 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing Indus- 1 
trial employers in India to-day is that connected ! 
with the housing of the labour which theyl 
employ. The importance and the urgency of 
providing decent housing cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized. 

The conditions of industrial housing in India I 
are, in many cases, appalling and the majority I 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which indus- 1 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from Western points 
of view. Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
resulting from an insufficiency of decent sanitary 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
still remains to be done before this question 
CB.n be considered to have been satisfactorily 
solved. 

Several commissions and committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in connection 
vdth various subjects have dealt with the 
question of industrial housing. The Industrial 
Commission in 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement. 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns 
to be established, the setting np of a special 
area for industrial development, the removal 
of the existing railway workshops from the City, 
supply of housing accommodation to emplo- 
yees by railways, Government departments 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken up by local authorities. The findings of 
other commissions and committees with regard 
to this question follow similar lines. 

Labour Commission’s Recommendations. — 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour have 
made several recommendations in connexion 
with Industrial Housing. These recommenda- 
tions fall under various categories ; (1) Legisla- 
tive Action by the Central Government ; (2) 
Administrative Action by the Central Govern- 
ment ; (3) Legislative Action by Provincial 
Governments ; (4) Administrative Action by 
Provincial Governments; (5) Administrative 
Action by public bodies such as Munici- 
palities, improvement Trusts, etc., and (6) 
action by Bmployees’and Workers’ organisations. 
The recommendations under the first head 
included a suggestion to amend TheLand Acquisi- 
tion Act in such a way as to enable owners of 
industrial concerns to acquire land for the 
erection of workers dwellings. The Government 
of India introduced a Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly to amend the Land Acquisition Act in 
the manner suggested and this BUI was passed 
into law in 1933. The Commission’s 
recommendations under the second head 
mostly concern Railways, and although the 
Railway Board agrees on the •vital urgency 


of ivroviding greater facilities for adequate 
housing it has come to the conclusion that 
no material atlvance. can be made in this 
direction at present owing to financial stringency. 

The Commission’s recommendations with 
regard to legislative action by Provinces are of 
a very ambitious character. They include Towm 
Planning Acts for the Bombay and the Bengal 
Presidencies providing for the acquisition and 
lay out of suitable areas for -working class 
housing, the opening up and xeconstruciion of 
congested and insanitary areas, the “ Zoning” of 
industrial aud urban areas and Government 
grants and loans to approved schemes. Por 
administrative action by Local Governments, 
the Commission recommend that they should 
make surveys of urban and industrial areas to 
ascertain their needs in regard to housing, and 
that they should then arrange for conferences 
with ail interested parties in order that decisions 
may bo taken as to practicable schemes and 
the methods whereby their cost should be shared. 
Where suitable Government land is available, 
Government should be prepared to sell or lease 
to those who agree to build houses within a 
specified period ; and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise in this 
or other ways employees' housing schemes 
approved by them. The Commission further 
I recommend that Government should insist 
that all local authorities should frame bye-laws 
laying down minimum standards in regard to 
floor and cubic, space, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments themselves should 
draw up regulations for water supplies, drainage 
schemes and standards for latrines. For action 
by Public Bodies, the Commission recommend 
that the provision of working class hou sing should 
be a statutory obligation on every Improvement 
Trust and that it should be possible for Improve- 
ment Trusts to provide land, roads, sewers and 
sanitary conveniences for new areas but that 
street lighting and water mains should be a 
charge on Municipalities. Improvement Trusts 
should be placed in a position to recoup them- 
selves from the enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities. It has also 
been suggested that co-operative building 
societies and similar activities should be on- 
couragal. In view, however, of the present 
acute financial stringency prevailing in all 
Provinces it is very doubtful whether most of the 
Provincial Governments will be in a position to 
do much in the matter of Industrial Housing. 

Bombay Presidency.— The first attempt 
to improve housing conditions in Bombay City 
was mane after the plague of 1896 when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that 
followed paralysed the trade and industry 
of Bombay. The Bombay Improvement Trust 
was established in ' for the work of mak- 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, 
redaiming lands from the sea to provide room 
for the expansion of the city and constructing 
sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police.” 
Owing to its limited powers and the various 
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difficulties which it encountered the Trust had 
bo content itself for tho first few years oi its 
existence with “slum-patching,” the develop- 
ment of a few buildin" sites, the construction 
of a few chawls and the development of main 
roads. In more recent years, however, the 
Trust has been able to do a considerable amount 
of good work in the direction of industrial 
housing and has built over 1,300 tenements 
for housing its own labour and 99 chawls 
containing about 9,000 tenements in all for 
housing labour in general. The Bombay Port 
Trust which engages on an average about 8,000 
manual workers in all its departments has 
provided accommodation for a little over 3,000 
of its workers. The Bombay Municipality has 
provided a large number of chawls for its 
employees as will be evidenced by the fact 
that nearly 75 per cent, of the seven and a 
half thousand scavenger’s employed are 
provided with quarters. Varying propor- 
tions of the numbers of employees in the 
other departments of the Municipality are also 
provided with adequate housing. According 
to the information collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 76 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa- 
tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
their operatives. 7 out of these mills provided 
residential accommodation only for employees 
in the Watch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given free of rent. In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of operatives, the number of workers 
who lived in the tenements provided amounted 
to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed. More recent 
information collected by that office during tho 
year 1933 sliows a position of status quo. 
The Q-.I.P. Hallway owns 20 chawls containing 
841 one-room tenements and the B. B. & 0. 1. 
Hallway owns more than 300 one-room tene- 
ments for housing their employees. 

Ko action was taken by the local Govern- 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
industrial labour till after the end of the war. A 
broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
of Lord Xloyd, then Governor of Bombay, for 
dealing with the problem. A Development 
Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate 
the various housing activities of Government, 
the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing organisations. The 
original intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for working classes, within a period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929, The original estimated 
coat was 6i- crores of rupees and a “ town duty ” 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920. The 
scheme was launched at a time when the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenith 
and labour conditions in the City were abnormal. 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occupied. 
These chawls unfortunately do not attract Indust- 
rial labour in Bombay to live in them, the 
reasons attributed to the failure being the 


distance of the chawls from the mills, the 
absence of travelling facilities and other 
amenities of city life. The average economic 
rent per tenement worked out at Bs. 16 per 
month but the actual rents charged were fixed, 
on an average at barely 60 per cent, of the 
economic rent and accommodation can now be 
had in the chawls at Worli at Es. 5 per room 
on all floors, except for a corner room for which 
an extra rupee is charged. The rents in the 
Naigaum and Sewri chawls are Es, 7 per room 
I on all floors and for those in the chawls at 
DeLisle Eoad Es. 8 per room per month on all 
floors. One rupee extra is charged for corner 
rooms. The rents charged prior to 1st April 
1929 were, how'ever, higher for all centres. 
Frequent strikes iii the cotton textile mills and 
general industrial unrest in Bombay City have 
been largely responsible for the non-occupation 
of the rooms in the chawls of the Development 
Department during the last two years and the 
figure for the number of tenements occupied 
on the 31st March 1933 was only 8,730 out of 
16,524 rooms available. 

Ahmedabad City. — Probably in no other 
industrial centre in India is the condition of 
the housing of the working classes so bad as 
it is in Ahmedabad. The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad published a pamphlet 
entitled “A plea for Municipal Housing for 
the Working Classes in the City of Ahmedabad” 
a couple of years ago for submission to the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. In this pamphlet the 
Union deals with 28,706 tenements observed and 
studied by it. The Union reports that there is 
absolutely no provision of water in. the case of 
5,669 tenements: 3,117 tenements liavo a supply 
of some sort from wells. Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arr mgement 
in this respect— a tap or two in a compound for 
a group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been thought 
of except in one or two chawls erected by mills 
5,360 tenements had no latrine accommo- 
dation. In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
in quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only a few tenements 
are provided with any sort of drainage. Eo 
other drainage arrangement exists. 

The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the flood 
of July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda- 
bad. The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
working classes. The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in consequence of the flood was grave 
beyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came to share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overcrowded. Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter. The relief 
operations that were then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temporary accommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own. 
The Belief Committee set up by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for recomitructlon work 
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recommended that the Municipality ^ould 
take as early steps as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purpose. 

^ In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the authori- 
ties has led to the incorporation in the City 
Municipalities Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the proper classes. Owing mainly to the 
efforts of Mr. Guzarilal Nanda, Secretary of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, the Ahmedahad 
Municipality has recently decided to construct 
model dwelings for the working classes and 
considerable progress is being made on co-oper- 
ative lines to provide industrial labour in 
Abmedabadwith better housing. 

A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
in the early part of 1931 showed that of 69 
mills working in Ahmedabad, 34 pro\ided housing 
accommodation for about 18 per cent, of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 3,057 are one roomed, mostly 
144 square yards in area with a cubic space 
of 1,592 cubic feet, the average rent of which 
was Rs. 3-5-3 per month. 

Bengal Presidency.— Housing is generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
ness and availability of land. In the more 
congested areas in Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
provided on so big or so good a scale as in other 
areas. Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents varying from annas 8 to. Re. 1 
per room per month. The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8'x8' to lO'xlO' and in some cases 
to 12' X 10'. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to back and in most -pucca 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide nsed for 
cooking purposes. Very often the rooms are 
dark and in none of them can sun light pene- 
trate through. Ventilation is unsatisfactory 
owing to the method of construction and the 
only openings in the rooms are the doors. If 
windows are provided they are kept shut. No 
chimneys or openings are provided for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses. 
Recent enquiries made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that drainage, water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
hastxsi are abominable. Government and other 
public agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for industrial purposes but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters for their own employees. 

Madras Presidency.-— As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Madras, Co-operative Building 
Societies and a number of local authorities some 
houses have been built for poor workmen in 
Madras City. Out of 1,580 registered factories 
a little over 200 factories are reported to 
have provided housing for a small number of 
their employees. Almost all plantation estates 
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in the Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore provide 
“ lines " for the cooly labour employed. 

United Provinces.— Out of 330 regulated 
factories some 80 make provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families. Altogether 
about 5,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers. 
The McRobertsganj and Allenganj settlemants 
of the British India Corporation at Cawnpore 
are about the only important examples of 
housing provided by employers for their 
workmen in that city. A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto- 
ries m Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their families 
but it is still under discussion. Except as 
employers the Government of the United 
Provinces has done very little in connection with 
industrial housing. The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing 
and the Improvement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack in the area set apart 
as an industrial area. In the bastis or hcUaa 
where housing is provided by private landlords 
the type of tenement available is usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front. The size and height 
vary. The usual size is lO'xS'. The normal 
height is 6' to 8'. The only outlet for ventila- 
tion is the small main door. Even such tene- 
ments are reported to be shared by 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates. 

Central Provinces. — Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mills la the Central Provinces. 
Niueteen per cent, of textile labour and 7'5 
per cent, of the labour employed in minor 
industries is housed. The Pulgaon Cotton Mill 
maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which the miHhands are allowed to 
build then own houses on payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq. ft. 
Probably the most magnificent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India is that 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs. Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These 
mills have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, 
a suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
The scheme is based on a desire to establish a 
model village. The idea is to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 36'x63' with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one-third of the space provid^. 
The houses are let to the workers on the hire 
purchase system and it is expected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them. 

Bihar and Orissa.— All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently equip- 
ped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, ventilation and._ general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Workers recruited from 
villages within five miles from the mine fre- 
quently prefer to live in their own villages and 
walk backwards and fnrwaxds to their worl^ 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines employing 424 workers 
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provide 156 houses and five normally equipped 
mines enmloying 3,084 workers provide 1,162 
houses. In many eases more than one employee 
is accommodated in one dhoiora or house. Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
ail of whom may he recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of the mining population 
occupy one house. Every house must be 
licensed. Eicenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with. If labourers are 
found in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management m liable to prosecution. No rent 
is however charged and subletting is not 
known. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur have built nearly 5,000 residential build- 
ings. Of these, 801 are rented at over Es. 20 
per month. Sixteen are rated as hotels. The 
accommodation provided at present is Insufid- 
cient and one of the problems the Company 
will have to face is the provision of a larger 
amount of housing. 

Assam. — Free quarters are provided for all 
residential employees on tea estates. Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining villages 
and lives in its own houses. In the mines and 
oil fields free quarters are provided for the 
labour force employed. A Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours should be made to house 
immigrants from diflcerent provinces together 
in hamlets instead of putting workers from all 
provinces indiscriminately into barracks or 
lines. The noain objection to this recommen- 
dation is the want of land as all available land 
is under tea. The housing conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are reported as being quite 
satistoctory. In Assam the tea estates are 
regularly inspected by District and Suh-Divi- 
sional oflapers. Although the legal powers of 


interference have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of indentured labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as related to such 
labour, stiU in practice the inspecting offlcera 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
lines. They call attention to the need of 
improvement and the management is generally 
ready to effect such improvements as are 
considered necessary. 

Other Provinces. — No special remarks are 
necessary in connection with the question of 
industrial housing in other provinces. Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomarations of factory or other workers is 
I)articularly noticeable and the housing of 
labour is not to he differentiated from the 
ordmary poor citizen. ^ Except in those cases 
where Government action has been definitely 
indicated, the governments of the various other 
provinces in India have done nothing for the 
improvement of industrial housing. 

Railways. — The general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where It is 
necessary for spedal reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff. The total expenditure 
incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railways since the commencement of operations 
amounts to nearly twenty-five crores, while the 
expenditure incurred during the last five years 
amounts to over seven crores. Notwithstand- 
ing this expenditure there is, at present, a consi- 
derable dearth of quarters on most railways. 
Endeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses la accordance with an 
annually pre-arranged programme as funds 
permit. 


HEALTH. 


No satisfactory statistics are available regard- 
ing health conditions of industrial workers, 
morbidity rates among the workers, their 
average weight, height, etc., and in the absence 
of any sound statistical data it is not possible 
to generalise about these matters. The pro- 
blems associated with health are always diffi- 
cult ; they are much more so in a country where 
both climate and the poverty and ignorance of 
the people contribute to recurring outbreaks of 
tropical and other epidemic diseases. The 
main cause of ill-health particularly 
among the workers in Bombay and Bengal, 
appears to be the prevalence of malaria in the 
localities m which they live. Major Coveil, the 
Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report in 
1928, says; "It (Malaria) is still present in 
certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
malaria at thq present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mills, ipore espedaUy in Worli and Parel 
sections. In the norther nm ost portion of 


Worli section, malaria Is also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abrupt]^ a^ 
extends over the greater part of Worli and Parel. 
The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
and the proximity of mlUs was most striking, 
especially in certain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to be present, the Victoria 
Mill in Chowpaty and the Colaba Laud Mill 
in Colaba. The vast majority of the mfila 
Bombay are situated in the highly malarious, 
area." The anti-malarial measures taken by 
the City Municipality have however resulted 
in a gradual reduction of the number of deaths 
from malarial attadrs. 

In the mines in the Madias Presidency, 
Malaria prevails in the Ouddapah district attid 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 
of widespread fever. Malaria also prevails' 
in the Thummaragudl mines throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season* 
from Sandur Hills affect the h^th of the labo- 
rers in the mines of Tonasigeri. Tuberouli^is 
prevails among industrial wcarkers in the United 
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Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kola Azar 
is common among workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Orissa. 

The following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortality per thou- 
sand of the population for some of the important 
industrial centres. The figures, however, relate 


to the whole population in. most cases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate idea 
r^arding mortality, etc., among industrial 
workers. Besides, in certain cities like Bombay, 
it is customary for married working class women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
register births in the mofussil: 


A table showing (a) Birth-rate and. (b) Death-rate per thousand of population and (c) I njant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres. 


Centre. 

Period. 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population. 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population. 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 
registered 
births. 

Bombay 



1932 

24,8 

19.7 

218.00 

Ahmedabad 



1929 

47.02 

49.90 

331.65 

Sholapur 




44.03 

34.53 

228.73 

Karachi 




65.83 

30.97 

230.55 

Nagpur 



MS 

50.63 

52.24 

290.77 

Amraoti 




69.60 

49.14 

380.91 

Akola .. 




41.73 

85.36 

251.27 

Cawnpore 




86.94 

52.70 

420.34 

Lucknow 




43.98 

75.81 

469.22 

Allahabad 




46.31 

38.44 

258.79 


The relation between overcrowding and infant mortality is brought out in the following 
table extracted from the annual report of the Municipal Commissioner for Bombay City : — 

Infant Mortality by the Number of Booms occupied in 1932. 


Number of rooms. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 births 
registered. 

Number. | 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1931. 

1932. 

1 Koom & under 

10,201 

35.3 

4,472 

71.0 

488 

529 

2 Booms 

2,401 

8.3 

638 

10.1 

265 

412 

3 „ 

348 

1.2 

92 

1.5 

264 

372 

4 or more Booms 

568 

1.9 

72 

1.2 

129 

228 ' 

Hospitals 

15,384 

53.3 

1,009 

6.0 

66 

74 

Eoad side 

2 

0.0 

16 

0.2 



Total 

28,894 

100.0 

6,298 

100.0 

218 

272 
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Working conditions- — The factory depart- on the whole, shown satisfactory ijnnrovempnf 
meat in Bombay has done much work in invest- in most perennial factories. In the nrewnf 
igating the efRciency of different humidifying conditions, owners of ginning factories 
and ventilating plants in the weaving and unable to adopt the expensive system of dnpta 
spinning departments of Mills in Ahmedabad, and exhaust fans to overcome the dust nnlsaTif>p 
As a result, all the new textile mills which have The provision of ridge ventilation in cottn ' 
been constructed in Ahmedabad during the ginning factories has been a stands^^ 
last five years are equipped with efficient ven- practice in the United Provinces in resneet ^ 
tdlating and cooling systems and the benefits new factories and is reported to have nrnvAri 
both to the workers and the processes involved satisfactory when combined with a reasonahio 
are well recognised at that centre. There has height of roof. Ventilation in other faetm-i^ 
been an extensive “ uplift ” in the older mills and is steadily improving though the nroureqsi T 
there is hardly a mill that has not made efforts not quite rapid due to depressed^ tra/iA 
in the direction indicated. There has latterly conditions. The e.\tended use of electriHh 
been a marked tendency to increase the pace of is steadily improving the general standard nf 
improvements in the spinning departments and lighting and is commended on with annrniai 
one group of mills has installed 12 expensive in the Provincial factory reports for the 
plants that effectively cool and humidify the 1932. The factory department in the nrnvW 
atmospheres of the spinning as weU as of the of Bihar and Orissa has compiled a little 
weaving departments.” A few mills in Bombay book to " Safety, Lighting and Ventilatinn ? 
City have also installed new cooUng and small factories,” based on photometric 0 ^^^° 
humidifying systems. A few other mills pro- tions, in order to help interested personA^^* 
vide vacuum stripping apparatus in the carding builders of factories to so adjust tho windn™ 
departinents. A plenum system of blowing area as to secure sufiicient amount of nat«r^ 
external air near the workers in the boiling lighting. uarurai 

department of a soap factory produced results 

gratffying both to the worker and the manage- Extent o£ Medical Facilities 
ment and it IS hoped to extend the method to a The results of a recent enouirv 
few industries where the removal of surplus work conducted by the Labour Offles awf 
heat is a difficult matter. An enquiry made that the provision of facilities for mediS 
of employment on the health of attendance and the supply of medicines if fSS 
the dhobi bleachers in Ahmedabad revealed general in all the ferger labomSZwi^ 
that although there was little history of rheu- organisations in the Bombay Prf 

I-abour Union in AhSSffi 

with bleaching solutions.. Several workers were is the only association of emiloveS^ 
found to be sufiermg fnm hyperaemia of the provides medical facilities for its^ memw 
legs, but it was obvious later on that more care There are also (Jo vemment. Municipal 

the, contractors Most table hospitals and dispensaries fhfehSe S™,; 
of the dhobi work is done in uncovered tanks to the public and which arc used bv the 
in the compopds and no shelters have been ing classes. In the United ProvinLf 
provided. It is said that the men are used to the larger emnlovers 
working in the hot Ahmedabad sun, but even the but no hospitS: The 
donkeys used so freely for load carrying take organisation aided hv srS 
advantage of the shade when they are pennitted ani local bodies, mainlSalSnJSsSB^^thi 
to do so. The Bengal Eeport refers to the niore important towns. The 
question of dust removal in Jute Mills and Maternity and OliSd Welfare 
lea factories and to the investigations made a number of centres fOT^hild vSre 
to determine at what stage dust or fluff impreg- treatment of matPTTiitTr aIcaY® xJ® 
nation could be regarded as definitely iujurious. employers in the Central Proving 
It is considered that where exhaust trunk have Sfvided and Berar 

extmetmg systems are deemed to be essential medicfl facilities 
in all factories in an mdustry the necessity to workers in Smost all 
instal such equipment should he promulgated important mininf area in 
by rule. The continued trade depression, of EKef SSn 
however, precluded the issue of a geneml order the Ptininh , Orissa and in 

by (Government. The majority of flras find their ® 
the initial cost of such installations prohibitive faSories provide diSenSrier m 
but a few concerns liave provided mechanical in the ■nlflntflttfnf facilities 

ventilation in their factories. Although soS SiUs J’lte 

improvement in ventilation has been SEnsaS hS 

effected during the year 1932, the S arf not”? 2 £Si doctors in charge 

design and unsuitability of the majority of to finaLSf graduates. Owing 
the buildings occupied by the smaller factorie-' Indian Jute Mills 

is stated tS be stSl the^chief obstedf to 'll! toffehfre 

round progress. In regard to Cotton ginnimr in the -mllf ® doctor 

factories the Punjab Beport states that “ven- by the^hSfnf 

tilation was again far from sawLctnrl nf tropical medicine. In spite 

but apart from a drastic alteration in the metSd buht a SrSafS? J 
of gnmng, little can be done to improve ventila- all th r ^P'to-date equipment. In 

tion sufficiently to dispose of the AmtininSm medSl rS 

mention, that ventUation arransement. l&v’J W b5^“ i&pSr'’me«eJ“‘JffloS! ‘Xf-’ 
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equipped hospitals axe also provided for the j 
labour force in the mines and oil-flelds in Assam. ! 
Part-time medical attendance and medicines ' 
are prwided by the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Board Area. Medical facilities are also 
provided in the mines in Madras. In the Jharia 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained b 3 ^ employers, the number of beds vary- ' 
ing from 6 to 12 in each ward. I 

All the Provincial Factory Reports for the 
year 1932 record a year of normal health amongst 
factory workers. There was no dislocatam 01 
industry anywhere on account of epidemics 
during the year 1933 exce]>t perhaps to some 
extent in Poona on account of the severe epidemic 
of plague in that City which lasted from Julv 
to October. Continued improvement in general 
sanitary conditions in the larger factories is 
reported in all provinces. In Bombay concentra- 
tion on several factories of the bazaar tj^pe 
has led to considerable improvements and a 
rise in the standard of neighbouring smaller 
concerns not yet amenable to this Act. The 
lack of municipal facilities for the disposal of 
trade waste in Ahmedabad is stated to be a 
cause of insanitary factory surroundings in that 
area. Conditions in the Dharavi Tanneries in 
the_ Bombay Presidency were investigated 
during 1982 and considerable improvements 
were effected. There was marked improvement 
in the sanitary conditions of factories in the 
Titaghur area in Bengal on account of the 
successful installation of a sewerage scheme. 
The Bihar and Orissa report stales that the 
advisability and possibility of appointing. 
Medical Inspector of Factories was under con- 
sideration of the local Government. The 
United Provinces Report refers to occasional 
cases of persons suffering from obnoxious 
diseases being employed in food product facto- 
ries and states that the Medical Officers of 
Health were asked to give this question attention 
in their capacities as Additional Inspectors of 
Factories with a view to stopping the practice. 

Maternity Benefits-' 

In September 1924, Mr. R, M. JosM made the 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of maternity benefits in certain indus- 
tries. Under this BUI, the Local Governments 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Fund and to make payments out of this Fund. 
The Bill, after circulation, was thrown out by 
the Assembly in August 1925. 

The first Province in India to pass a 
Maternity Benefit Act was Bombay. The Act 
came into force on 1st July 1929. According 
to this Act, the payment of maternity benefits 
is an obligation which is imposed directly on the 
emploj^er. The Annual Report on the admi- 
nistration of this Act for the year ending SOth 
June 1933 shows there were 11.7 claims 
paid per 100 women employed and the 
total amount of maternity benefit, paid under 
the Act was Rs. 1,35,813. The Bombay 
Municipality has started since February 
1928, a maternity benefit scheme by which 
benefit is given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
ing women in the form of leave with 
full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 
days, including the date of confinement, as 


certified by the Executive Health Ofllcer, if the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay. 

An Act was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines as that in 
Bombay, During the year 1932 benefits amount- 
ing to Rs. 12,394 were paid to 605 women 
workers. 

In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute. While pregnant women remain 
at work, obey are put on light work on full rates 
1 of pay. Dming the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay is 
usually granted and in some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition. The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy. The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company, the 
next largest employers of labour in Assam, 
grants six months’ leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week. The 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half pay 
for three months. On some estates in Coim- 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement. 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 5 is paid and in some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement is 
arranged. 

Labour Commission's Recommendations. — 

Among the more important recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in conne^don with the health of the industrial 
worker are the following : — 

{a) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition. 

(6) Local authorities should construct sani- 
tary markets in all urban and industrial areas. 

(c) Adulteration of Foods Acts should be in 
force in all Provinces. 

{d) la industrial provinces Public Health 
Departments should be strengthened to deal 
with industrial hygiene and industrial disease. 

(e) Women should be appointed to public 
health staff particularly in the more industrialised 
Provinces . 

(/) Comprehensive Public Health Acts should 
be passed in all Provinces. 

(ff) Where piped water supplies _ are not 
available special precautions as to purity should 
be taken. 

(A) Every provincial health department, 
every railway administration and all Boards 
of Health and welfare in mining areas should 
employ full time malariologists. 

(i) A Government diploma for health 
visitors should be instituted as the recognised 
qualification required of all women aspiring to 
such posts. 

(i) In the larger industrial areas Governments 
local authorities and industrial management, 
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should co-operate in the development of child 
welfare centres and women’s clinics ; and 
Government should give percentage grants for 
approved schemes. , 

(h) Maternity Benefit legislation on the lines 
of the Bombay and Central Provinces Acts 
should be enacted in all Provinces, and 

(Z) All methods should he explored that may 
lead to the alleviation of existing hardships 
arising from the need of provision for sickness. 

Amendment of the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Act, — It was represented to Govern- 
ment that the Act requires amendment _ in 
certain respects and the Royal Commission 
on Labour have also dealt with the question 
of maternity benenefit. Accordingly the Govern- 
ment of Bomhay introduced in the Local 
Legislative Council on the 11th August 1933 
a Bill to amend the Act. The Bill was referred 
to a select committee on the sirme day. The 
following changes in the Act were proposed, in 
the Bill 

(a) In place of th e uniform rate of benefit of 
8 as. a day provided in Section 5 of the Act, 
A rate of 8 as. a day in the Cities of Bombay, 
Ahmedahad and Karachi, and a rate of 8 as. 
a day or the average daily earnings whichever 
is less, for other places have been proposed. 
The average earnings are to be calculated over 
a period of three months ending on the date 
on which a woman worker gives notice under 
Section 6(1). 


' (6) The maximum period for which a woman 
shall he entitled to benefit is proposed to be 
raised from seven to eight weeks. 

(c) The qualifying period of service is to be 
raised from 6 months to 9 months. 

(//) The benefit is now payable in three 
instalments, one at birth of a child and the 
other two thereafter, ^ The Bill provides for 
payments to be made either in two instalments 
one before and the other after childbirth or in 
one lump sum payment after delivery. 

(?) There is at present no time-limit within 
which the benefit may be claimed. It is proposed 
to prescribe a limit of six months after child- 
birth. 

(f) The Bill permits employees to maintain 
a common combined muster for tho purposes 
of this and the Factories Act. 

The Select Committee did not agree to the 
proimsed changes in the rate of benefit and 
deleted the clauses in the Bill relating to this 
question. Tho report of this Committee is to 
be considered during the Spring Session of 
the Bombay Lesgislative Council. 

Under their rule-making powers under the 
Act, the Local Government made a new rule 
in December 1933 which makes an employer 
liable for paying maternity benefit in the event 
of his closing his factory. A woman entitled 
to maternity benefit is not to be deemed dis- 
missed within the provisions of Section 8, if 
she is discharged on account of the closing of the 
factory in which she is employed. 


WELFARE WORK. 


(Excluding Health and Housing). 


In 1926, the Government of India requested 
all Provincial Governments to collect full and 
comprehensive Information with regard to the 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actually 
employed. The enquiry originated as the result 
of the Recommendation adopted by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
in connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time. The 
Labour Office conducted an enquiry in the 
Bombay Presidency, the results of which were 
published in the issue of the Labour Gazette for 
January 1927. 

Apart from the few Individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on modern 
lines, the first organised attempt to intro- 
duce welfaf^ activities of a particular type 
was taken by the Bombay Millowners' Associa- 
tion early in 1930, In a circular letter dated 
8th J anuary, 1930, addressed to the mills affiliat- 
ed to the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
this Association requested all mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholehearted co- 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving immediate 
effect, wherever it was possible, among other 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 


Iiave been uniformly successful, e.g., (a) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople; (6) provision 
of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit: and (c) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mills. 

There are to-day 27 cotton mills in Bombay 
City which provide creche and in one 
of these mills the creche is for untouchables 
only. Fourteen of the mills which have 
creches have staffed the creches with 
both qualified nurses and ayahs. Light food 
such as milk, biscuits, etc. is given to the children 
in 17 cases and in 13 of them change of clothes 
also is provided for. Only seven working mills 
have no dispensaries for their workmen. A 
few mills keep patent medicines only. A 
large majority of the mills which maintain 
dispensaries have engaged full-time compounders. 
The B. D. Sassoon Company have employed 
two male doctors and a lady doctor for the 
benefit of their employees and the company 
also have a staff for antimalarlal propaganda. 
Nearly a third of the total number of the working 
mills in Bombay provide night schools for the 
education of their employees. The Sassoons 
also offer facilities to the workers for technical 
education. Facilities for recreation of a regular 
character such as games, wrestling, etc. are 
provided for by about ten mills. Occasiona 
recreational aotivities like cinemas, dramas 
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music, etc., are arransoii for in a few mills while , 
in a few others annual social sfathcrinu^^ are held. | 
Tea shops are provided in a u;uiHi number of mills , 
while cheap ‘.'rain shops for the beiudit m' the I 
workers are run by four mills. The S.k-'OOU | 
group of imll« allow their workmen to make! 
purchases from their cloth shops at 10 per cent, 
discount on credit, recoveries lieint! madt* from 
wages. The employees of 17 mills enjoy the 
benefits of provident funds while pension setiemcs 
for employees are in force in 0 mills. Co-opera- 
tive credit societies are established in 23 out of 
the 65 working mills studied. 

The Uoyal Commission on Indian labour have 
recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part of the emploS’er of 
welfare work in its broader sense ; and that in 
the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each establishment having its own welfare centre 
and health visitor under the supervision of a 
woman doctor employed by the group. 

Employment of Welfare Oificeirs and 
Workers. — ^The All-India Industrial Welfare 
Conference of 1922 passed a resolution that 
social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers. 
The establishments of workers' committees in all 
industrial establishments was also urged but 
very little progress appears to have been made 
so far In this direction. 

In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills in 
Sholapur and the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Work- 
men's Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare activities. 
But Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd,, have 
appointed an England returned B. Sc. of the 
London University as a Labour Officer for all 
their eleven Textile Mills in Bombay City, 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and staff to co-ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carried on by 
the Steel Company. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular staflE of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation employ a full-time welfare superin- 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 5 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols. 

In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
mills to set np day and night schools but many of 
these schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees. Except for the facilities for tech- 
nical training that are provided at the 
Icchapur Eifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 
Shell Facto:^ and the Government Weaving 
School at Serampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
training in the industrial centres in Bengal. 

The welfare centre inaugurated in Clive Jute 
Mills made good progress during the year 1932, 
The Indian Iron and Steel Company, Hirapur, 
established a Baby Clinic in the charge of a 
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qu.'llifled nurse. The Burniah Shell Company’s 
laliour bureau and welfare department at 
Iludge Budge continued to do e.vcell<*Mt work. 
An ln^tam'e of the progre-s made is stated 
to be the success of the night selutol eotulueted 
by the department. ,V nmuher of workmen 
who attend the school wore, until recently, 
absolutely illiterate but now many of them 
are aide to till uj) money order forms, write out 
an addros.^j, and read a telegram . 

In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by millhands. 
In tlie Government factories at Kirkee, the 
Kirkee Education Society which is w'ell supported 
by the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools. The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one night school for adult workers. 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for iialf- 
timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers’ children. Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and the Government workshop at Bapnri 
provide for the primary education of half- 
timers. 

The Social Service League, Bombay, main- 
tains 9 night schools and a Textile Technical 
School at Parel, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. The 
Bombay y.M.C..4. conducts 14 night schools 
with an average daily attendance of about 200. 
The Ahmedabad Labour Union conducted in 
16 day schools, 10 night schools, one 
Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for girls. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at Jamshedpur to train in theory and practice 
certain selected students for positions in the 
operating departments. The Company also 
maintains twenty-two schools for the education 
of the children of its employees. 

In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half-timers and in seme cases for employees' 
children also. The Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as well as a night school. 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
standards and has a technical section attached 
to it. 

In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Oil tJompany maintains 
schools in the Yenang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 
for its employees. The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Es. 1,000 for the 
maintenance of the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Baldwin for the education of the children of 
ite employees. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintains four day schools for 
boys and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees. The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra, 
and the B. N. W. Eailway Workshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the ^ueation of the children 
of their employees. The Elgin Mills have built 
a permanent stage for dramas and purchased 
a cinema machine for the entertainment of 
their worket^. Messrs. Begg Shtherland ^ Co, 
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wlio are the manasing agents for several large 
concerns, carry on welfare activities in providing 
schools, free milk to supply pupils, dispensaries , 
gymnasium and sports, library, recreational 
programmes, etc. 

In the Punjab, only the new Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, Dhariwal, maintains a school. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
primary classes for the children in the creches. 
During the year 1932, 552 children received 
primary education in factory schools as against 
765 in the previous year, the fall in attendance 
being due to a general reduction in the nnmher 
of children employed. Crdchcs are attached to 
six cotton mills and one pottery worlis in this 
province. The educational work outside the 
mills is conducted hy the Young Men’s Christian 


on Railways. 

Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill-workers reside. Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Es. 3,500 to 
other schools where the children of the work- 
people study. 

In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children ; but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
is at a discount particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of their children who And employ- 
ment in the gardens. The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Eailways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle English and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees. No industry provides 
schools for adult labourers. 


Welfare Work on Railways. 

Recreation. — ^Eailways as a group are the recreation, for their employees and their children, 
largest employers of labour in India and their The number of recreational clubs or institutes 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with provided on each railway are shown in the 
separately. All Eailways provide facilities for following table : — 


Name of Eailway. 

Numl)cr of Institutes for 

Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

North-Western Eailway 

32 

19 

East Indian Eailway 

33 

26 

Eastern Bengal Eailway 

Burma Eailways 

11 

15 in all. i 

14 

Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 

27 

29 (2 for all 
nationalities). 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eailway 

17 

12 

Bengal Nagpur Eailway 

14 

19 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway 

South Indian Eailway 

24 

19 in all. 

7 


Each institute is regarded as a club provided 
by the Bailway free of rent. The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc., and are generally self-supporting 
although grants are made from fines* funds to 
meet the recurring expenses in deserving cases. 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 

Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on several railways, e.g., 
the O.I.P. and the East Indian Eailways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizing tournaments. 
The Indian Eailway Athletic Association 
formed for the promotion and development 
of inter-railway athletic competitions of aU 


kinds is a registered association and its 
membership is open to the Eailway ]^ard 
and its subordinate offices as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Eailway Conference Association. Inter-district 
or inter-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports’ committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff. 
The inter-railway boxing, wrestling and football 
competitions are arranged in four groups. In 
1931 the North Western Eailway provided 
a stadium within easy reach of the living 
giiarters of the Eailway employees at 
Moghalpura. 

The cinema shows and magic lantern lecttfres 
which have been recently organized for the 
recreation of railway employees are growing 
in popularity with the staff. 
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:in itailway locomotive and 

carnage and wagon workshops, Lucknow, 
have Welfare Committees which meet monthly 
and dispose of matters brought forward hy the 
various delegates. Such Committees have also 
been formed in the Perambur as well as the 
Golden Rock vrorkshops of the South Indian 
Railway. 

^“cation. — Almost all Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as the children of Railw’ay 
employees. The progress made in this direc- 
tion on each railway may be briefly stated as 
follows ; — 

The R.W. Railway have started three experi- 
mental schools for adult workers in the run- 
ning locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur 
and Rotri. The experiment has so far been 
confined to the locomotive staff as the 
majority of the staff in this branch 
are illiterate^ and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can practically be 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff. The East Indian Rail- 
way provide 37 schools for the employees 
of the Operating Department. The Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees, the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 809. On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen. 

The B. B. & C. I. Railway has recently 
opened classes for imparting instruction in the 
three R’s at 3 centres on the Broad-Gauge and 
8 on the Metre-Gauge systems. As an induce- 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each 
man passing a simple test. On the B. B. Rail- 
way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lnnding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as " English speaking ” 
which grade carries a higher pay. The 
only facilities given by the B. & N. W. Railway 
axe first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature In the Locomotive Department. 'The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
for imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M. & S. M. Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial Bupimrt from the 
Company. 

Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G. I. P. Railway hut a school 
is established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Railway working. 

For Worker#* Children.— The facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under; — 

About 100 schools for European and Anglo- 
Indian children and 130 schools for Indian 
children are maintained at suitable centres 
and the total number of pupils on the rolls is 


about 5,000 and 10,000 respectively. The total 
expenditure from revenue on the European 
and Anglo-Indian schools is Rs. 4 lakhs 
per annum and on the Indian schools Rs. 1.4 
lakhs. The Railway Department also aids 
certain schools for children of railway employees. 
The total number of children in railway aided 
schools is about 4,000 (European and Anglo- 
Indian) and 8,000 (Indianl and the total annual 
grants made hy the Railway are about Rs. 50,000 
to each group. The Railway Department also 
gives direct financial assistance to its employees 
towards the education of their children in 
certain hill schools. The total expenditure 
on this account in 1027 28 was Rs. 3.5 lakhs 
for Europeans ami Anglo-Indians and Rs. 28-8 
thousands for Indians. 

Facilities are also afforded by the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
children to attend schools. 

The present methods of assistance have re- 
cently evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the RaUway Board placed 
Mr. C. E. W. Jones, C.LE., I.B.S., on special 
duty ii\ 1927 with instructions to collect all 
'acts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees. On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines : — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
cal authorities or private bodies, special grants 
being given out of milway funds where neces- 
sary. The assistance given by the Railway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and to parents who are obliged to send their 
children to boarding schools. The assistance 
would take he form of grants to the employees 
of a fixed proportion not exceeding one-half of 
the hoard and tuition fees, the proportion 
depending upon the pay drawn by the parent 
and falling with the increase in pay. The 
assistance would he open to all employees 
without distinction of community, race or creed. 

Several company managed railways have also 
signified their willingness to adopt a similar 
policy. But the question is still receiving further 
consideration because of the representations 
received in connexion with the scheme. 

Co-operation. — ^The Railway Administration 
have noticed that heavy indebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-operative 
stores for all grades of employees. 

Co-operative Tlredit Societies have been 
formed on all railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
shareholders. But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair- 
mein of the committees and they have jHJwer to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee. 
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WAGES. 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskined 
laTOur. The returns thus collected were utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province 
and these statistics were published in the pub- 
lication “ Prices and Wages ” issued annuaUy 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelh- 
gence and Statistics. A reference, however, 
to Mr. Dutt’s Report on an Enquiry into Rise 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were found to he wholly unreliable and 
consequently these half yearly returns from 
District Officers have been discontinued since 
1910. In their place a quinquennial wage census 
was adopted in all Provinces, except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
was obtained from District Officers. The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
and the second in 1916-17. The statistics regard- 
ing wages continued to be published in "Prices 
and Wages" which gave the results of the 
quinquennial wage censuses in respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations. As the statistics 
were still far from satisfactory the third wage 
census, which was due in 1921-22, was aban- 
doned except in Madras and the Punjab. In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Government 
of India to hold an All-India census of industrial 
wages with the active and voluntary co-operation 
of employers, but nothing could be done partly 
because a number of employers either failed 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
returns and partly because neither the Central 
nor the Local Governments were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial stringency. The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage statistics are now published for 
British India as a whole. 

In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to he taken along with the 
regular census was considered but was not 
carried through. A periodical survey of wages 
has been carried out every five years since 1912 
in the Punjab. These surveys deal with the 
wages of certain classes of workers in three 
principal towns, in selected villages unaffected 
by urban conditions, and at certain Railway 
stations to secure a means of comparison with 


ratal wages in the same neighbourhood. Beyond 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 
Provinces every year for inclusion in the annual 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics 
of industrial wages are available. In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- 
ployed in agricultural labour) in respect of 
homogeneous tracts and districts. These cen- 
Buses, however, only relate to rural and urban 
wages and not to industrial wages, A thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
appointed by the Government of that Province. 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
workers In the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively. 
Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
peons in Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wag«s 
in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
Bombay City. The results of all these 
enquiries have been published either in the 
form of special Reports or in the " Labour 
Gazette." 

The Government of Bombay have now 
launched a general wage Census which is intended 
to cover in about two years, all factories, transport 
workers, workers iu docks, municipalities and 
building trades, etc. The first part of the Cen- 
sus will be held for the montn of May 1934 
and will cover every perennial faoto:^ in the 
Bombay Presidency. The enquiry is to be 
conducted on the basis of. the muster roll and 
essential information regarding the number of 
days worked during a pay period by each worker, 
his rate of wages and his earnings will be called 
for. Seasonal factories will be covered for one 
month of intensive working during the winter 
of 1934-35 and all non-factory industries and 
organisations will be covered between March 
and December next year. To the best of the 
knowledge of the Labour Office no other country 
in the world has attempted an enquiry into 
wages on such a gigantic scale and the results 
of the Census will be of a far reaching character. 


WAGE RATES. 


Agfriculture. — ^Whether wages paid to agri- 
cultural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer. 
Firstly conditions vary so markedly between 
province and province that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour. Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas In India. 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages, 


(&) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc., (c) purely grain wages, and {A) 
wages other than in cash or grain. In the Punjab 
the results of the last quinquennial wages 
survey which was held in December 1927 show 
that the following were the average daily 
wages of the three important classes of agri- 
cultural labour in rural areas In the Punjab 

Carpenters . . 1 6 to 32 ahnas a day. 

Masons . . 16 to 88 annas a day. 

Unskilled labourers 61 to 16^ annas day. 
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As regards the last occupation it may be 
pointed out that the most frequent wage was 
between to SV annas. The Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay published a 
Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages in 
Agriculture which gave the average daily earn- 
ings of three classes of agricultural labour, viz.^ 
skilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency separately for urban areas and rural areas 
for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922. The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1932 have 
been published in the Bombay Administration 
Reports. The wages prevailing in other pro- 
vinces for similar types of labour do not com- 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the 
Bombay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made. This state- 
ment requires an important qualification. It 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid are similar. The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money w'ages in provinces 
•which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 


level than the money wages In Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatever that 
wages considerably improved in all parts 
of India betwreen 191S and 1925. Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the dowm^vard 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period vrages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendency, but there 
has been a shar[> fall in agricultural' wage rates 
during the last three years. 

Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
w’ith the pre-war year shows that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourer has undoubtedly improved. This 
is amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled labourers, ordinary labonrer.s 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
rural areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


Agihoultural Wages (NorayAi.). 

Index Numbers for (he Bombay Presidenq/ {including Sind) 1913-100. 


Year. 

1 Urban areas. j 

j Rural Areas. 

Field 

Labour. 

Ordinary 
Labour, j 

Skilled 

Labour. 

Field 

Labour. 

^ Ordinary 
Labour. 

Skilled 

Labour. 

1922 

189 

192 

195 * 

170 

162 

179 

1923 

200 

200 ! 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1925 

221 1 

208 

224 1 

206 1 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 

198 ’ 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

176 

176 

206 

1928 

191 

192 

212 

186 

175 

210 

1929 

188 

193 

208 

180 

179 

213 

1930 

174 

17G 

lOS 

171 

173 

205 

1931 

153 1 

157 

185 

139 

143 

172 

19.32 

144 

lul 

180 

131 

135 

105 


The Cotton Textile Industry. —The most 
Important centres of the cotton textile industry 
in India are situated in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main sources of information as regards the 
wages paid in this industry are the Reports of 
three Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay, into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

It is claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com- 
pared with the previous txSvo Enquiries, was more 
satisfactory in its method, more detailed in its 
scope and more accurate and reliable in its 
results as the information collected related to 


each individual worker and not to groups of 
workers in each occupation as was the case in 
the previous Enquiries. The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill* operatives, average monthly earnings 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur, 
the average number of days worked, the number 
of operatives working ‘ EuU time ’ i.c., working 
on aU the working days during the Census month, 
the average earnings of those working full time 
frequency of attendance for the mills in Bombay 
the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workers. 


17 
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Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
manner. While in the case of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by ‘ haptas ’ 
referring to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workers and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers. Wage periods of a week or ‘ haptas ’ 
of 8 days are also to be found. ^ 

Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculatiRg 
wages. In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
there is first a “ basic " rate to which was added 
a dearness allowance of 80 per cent, for male piece 
workers and 70 per cent, for male time workers 
and all female workers. Those mills which grant 
a good attendance honns add the amount of the 
bonus granted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable. 
The term ‘ basic ’ in the case of the Bombay 
mills may be generally considered to apply to 
the pre-war year although in the case of some 
individual mills it might apply to any year 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of 15 per cent, was granted as dearness 
allowance. This was increased to 35 per cent, 
on the 1st January 1919. The next increase 
granted on 1st Tebruary 1920 was 20 per cent, 
extra to male workers on time rates and to female 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per cent, extra to male operatives on piece 
rates— the total percentages amounting to 65 
and 75 respectively. On the 1st November 
1920 the 55 per cent, was raised to 70 per cent, 
and the 76 per cent, to 80 per cent. During 
the year 1932 most of the working Mills in 
Bombay have reduced wages by effecting cuts 
in these allowances. There has been no unifor- 
mity in the matter and although in some mills 
allowance of 60 per cent, are granted these 
allowances in other mills have been reduced 
to 25 per cent, or less. The weighted average 
cut for the whole industry in Bombay amount 
to about 18 per cent. 


In the Ahmedabad mills there is a complete 
lack of uniformity in the methods adopted for 
calculating the different additions and deductions 
before arriving at the final earnings. In Ahme 
dabad, the millowners and the local laboui 
Union have been recently engaged in examining 
a proposl by the owners to reduce wages by 
26 per cent, but at the moment of writing nc 
final decision has been reached in the matte 
although the question was considered by th( 
Permanent Arbitration Board consisting o 
Seth Chamanlal Parekh and Mr. M. K. Gandhi" 


calculating wages in Sholapu 
are different from those in Bombay ant 
Ahmedabad. There are five items which go t( 
make the full wage of an operative. Thes( 
Items are (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow 
ance which is 35 per cent, in the case of all femali 
workers and all male time workers and 40 pe. 

male piece workers, 
(dj the number of grace days granted for which 
payment is made, (4) bonus, and (5) the benefi 


Rates. 


Jerived for the grain concession. The Sholapur 
Millowners decided to reduce wages by 124 
ler cent, with effect from 1st January but the 
iroposal was met by a violent strike' which at 
he moment of writing still continues. 

The following table gives the average daily 
aruings by centres for all adult made operatives 
11 adult female operatives, all children and all 
dult operatives, covered by the 1!)26 Knquiry 
the averages for Bombay should, in all cases be 
‘'educed by about 18 per cent, and those for Sh’ola- 
mr by 12i per cent.) 


Average paiiy barnixgs por. 

Centre. 

All 

Men. [Women. | Children j adults. 


Es.a. p.]Ks. a. p.|Rs. a. p Hs.a. p. 
Bombay . . 0 11 11 15 3 

Ah me da- 0 12 6 0 6 6ll 4 s 

bad. 

Sholapur .1 0 0 6 0 4 OjO 14 8 


The average monthly earnings of all workers 
in mills selected for the 1926 Enquiry at Bombay 
and Sholapur in the month of July 1926 in each 
age and sex group were as follows ; — 


Sex and 

Centre. 

Age group. 

Bombay. 

Sholapur. 


Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Men .. .. 

37 10 2 

23 15 5 

Women 

17 12 4 

9 15 7 

Children 


5 10 4 

All adults 

82 14 0 

21 7 9 


The following table shows by centres for each 
sex and age group the average monthly earnings 
of all operatives who worked on all the working 
day's in the census months for Bombay and 
Sholapur and for Ahmedabad. The figures for 
Ahmedabad were arrived at by multiplying the 
average diaily earnings by 27. 

Average mordhly earnings of Full Time Workers . 


Centre, 

Sex and 

Age group. , , 

Bombay,] | Sholapur. 


Us. a. p. Ea. a. p.jEs. a. p. 

Men .. 44 8 6| 88 8 6126 10 2 

women 20 4 6 20 15 3 11 6 7 

Children .. '9 4 6 13 10 

AU adults 40 4 6| 35 0 3l24 1 6 
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Average Daily 
Earnings in 

Occupations. 

Bom- lAhmed-, Shola- 

bay abad pur 

July May July 

1926. 1926. 1926. 


Average I>aily 
Earnings in 

Occupations. si^^la- 

bay abad pur 

July May July 

1926. 1926. 19-26. 


Mien, 

Es.a. 

P- 

Es.a. p 

Es.a. 

P. 

Men. 

Es.a. 

P 

Es.a. 

p Es.a. 

P- 

Head Jobbers 

.. 3 

15 

4 

3 

1 



13 

5 

Turners 

2 

13 



6 

718 

2 

Other Jobbers 

2 

4 

0 

1 

11 



12 

1 

Blacksmiths 

2 

10 

6 

2 

5 

0 

0 

Mixing Nawghanies . 1 

2 

2 

0 

14 



12 

5 

Timsmiths . . 

2 

9 

2 


2 

11 

2 

Drawing Erame 

Ten- 









Masons 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

^ 5 

e> 

ters 

.. 1 

4 

SI 

1 

30 

12 

4 

Moulders 

2 

12 

4 

2 

2 

72 3 

9 

Slubbing Eramo Ten- 

















ters 

.. 1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

13 

3 

Assistant Moulders 

2 

.3 

10 1 

4 

10 10 

4 

Inter Frame Tenters. 1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

11 

0 

12 

9 

Carpenters . . 

2 

7 

5 

2 

9 

2 1 10 11 

Hoving Frame 

Ten- 









Fitters 

2 

15 

4 

2 

10 

12 6 

9 

ters 

.. 1 

3 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

11 

4 

Assistant Fitters 

1 

9 

4ll 

6 

6 13 

3 

Eing Siders . . 

.. 1 

0 

3 

0 

15 

2 

0 

11 

5 









Eing Doffers 

.. 0 

12 

1 

0 

10 

7 

0 

8 

1 

Oilers 

1 

2 

C 

1 

2 

7 0 13 11 

Winders 

.. 0 

14 

10 

0 

13 

3 

0 

7 10 

Mochies 

1 

2 

0 

1 

9 

7 12 

1 

Warpers 

. . 2 

1 

9 

2 

1 

7 

1 

12 

8 

Coolies 

0 

15 

11 

0 

14 

1 0 11 

3 











Sweepers 

0 

13 

6 

c 

13 

3 10 

S 

Creelers 

.. 0 

13 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

9 

8 









Front Sizers 

.. 3 

1 

8 

1 

13 

7 

1 

9 

9 

Women. 








Back Sizers . . 

.. 1 

9 

9 

0 

15 

9 

1 

0 

8 









Two Loom Weavers. 1 

13 

4 

1 

13 

5 

1 

9 

9 

Waste pickers 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

5 0 4 10 

All Weavers 

.. 1 

13 

11 

1 

14 

1 

1 

5 11 

Eing Siders .. 

0 

15 

2 

0 

15 

1 0 11 

0 











Ring Doffers 

0 

11 

5 

0 

10 

6 0 7 10 

Front Folders 

.. 0 

15 

9 

0 

15 

9 

0 

11 

10 

Winders 

0 

12 

10 

0 

12 

7i0 6 

4 

Back Folders 

.. 0 

15 

00 

15 

1 

0 

11 

1 









Sarangs 

.. 2 

1 

101 

5 

10 

1 

14 

4 

Heelers 


10 

lip 

14 

0 6 

9 

Engine Drivers 

.. 4 

3 

101 

11 

1 

3 

11 

5 

Coolies 

|o 

9 

60 

9 

alo 6 

7 

Firemen 

.. 1 

5 

T 

7 

1 

1 

3 

9 

Sweepers 

u 

8 

SO 

9 

2i0 5 

9 


The available information in connexion with cotton mill workers in 
reproduced below. 


other provinces is 


Occupation. 

Central 
Provinces. 
Range of 
wages per 
month 
(in one mill). 

Bengal. 
Range of 
wages per 
month. 

Punjab. 
Average 
wage per 
month. 

Madras. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 






Es. 

Es. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Spinner Piccer 

Weaver 

Dyer 





15 to 24 

22 to 50 

15 to 26 

15-12-0 to 
28-8-0 

40 

27 0 0 

38 0 0 

23 0 0 

0 9 9 

0 15 11 

Doifer 

Frame Tenter 

Eeclers (women) 
Warper 

Sizer 

Finisher 





14 to 15 

20 to 29 

10 to 17 

21 to 38 

20 to 39 

17 to 32 

16-8-0 to 23 
15-4-0 to 
23-S-O 

12 to 14 

22 0 0 


Blacksmiths 
Turners 
Carpenters .. 
Fitters 





62 to 92 

62 to 92 

39 to 62 

62 to 122 

34 to 43 

31 to 50 

33 to 46 


11” 
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Waj^e Rales, 


Jute Industry. 

The jute industry holds the premier position amongst the industries in the Benga Presidency 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations in a jute 
mill. The flgiu-es are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of employees in the 
industry. They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
mills. 


Average monthly wages. 


Department. 

Designation. 

Multiple 

shift. 

Single 

aliift. 



Men. 

Rs 

a. p. 

Rs 

a. 

P. 

Eoviug Machines 

Rovers 

12 

15 

0 

14 

7 

0 

Shifters 

12 

G 

0 

14 

2 

0 

Spinning Frames 

Warp spinners 

13 

4 

0 

16 

14 

0 

Weft spinners 

10 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 


Bobbin cleaners 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Winding 

Warp winders (piece workers) . . 

21 

6 

0 

23 

0 

0 


Weft „ .( „ „ ) 

20 

8 

0 

28 

2 

0 

Weaving 

Hessian weavers ( „ ,, ) <• 

28 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 


Sacking weavers (piece-w'orkors) . 

29 

5 

0 

32 

1 

0 

Dressing and Beaming . . 

Sack sowing workers Sewing 

Beamers and dressers 

28 

S 

0 

32 

0 

0 

machine 

Machine sew''ers (piece) . , 

21 

11 

0 

25 

10 

0 

Engineering Section Engine Staff. 

Oilers 

19 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 


Firemen 

28 

1 

0 

30 

Pi 

0 

Workshop hands— 

Mason 

•6i 

u 

0 

84 

0 

0 

Machine shop fitting 

Carpenters (Chinese) 

85 

0 

0 

93 

5 

0 

Carpenters (Indian) 

80 

0 

0 

33 

2 

0 


Turners (Metal) 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Tin Smithy 

Tinsmith 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Blacksmith shop 

Blacksmith 

Women. 

30 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

Batching Softners 

Feeders 

11 

12 

0 

13 

5 

0 

Receivers 

11 

8 

0 

13 

5 

0 

Teasers 

Preparing Breaker Carding Ma- 

Feeders 

9 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

chines 

Feeders 

9 

8 

0 

1 11 

13 

0 


Receivers 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Finishing Carding Machines 

Feeders 

10 

6 

0 

11 

7 

0 


Receivers . . 

9 

7 

0 

'll 

0 

0 

Drawing machines 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 


Receivers 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Eoving machines 

Feeders 

10 

c 

0 

11 

0 

0 


Sweepers 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Twist Frames 

Twisters 

13 

8 

0 

14 

15 

0 

Weaving 

Sweepers 

12 

1 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Sack Sewing 

Hand Sewers 

13 

5 

0 

14 

11 

0 


, It will be seen from the above table that there is an appreciable monetary advantage to workers 
an the single-shift system. 
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Wages in Mines. 

The tables given below show the daily earnings in the mouth of December for each of the two 
years 1931 and 1932 for workers in the main occupations in coalftelis and the other important 
mines in British India, 

Daily earnings of underground loorhers in important coalfields in British Indir. 

I 



OviT men & 








Sirdars Foremen 


Miners. 



Loaders. 

Coalflelds. 

& Mates. 








1931. 

1032. 

1931. 




1932. 


Bs. a. p. 

lls. a. p. 

Bs. a. 

p. Us. p. 

a. i 

Bs, 

, a. p. i 

Bs a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 

15 0 

13 0 

0 11 

0 9 

5) 

0 

11 0 


Eaniganj (Bengal) 

113 


0 11 

U i) 

3 

0 

9 (> 


Giridih (Bihar & Orissa). 

18 0 


0 12 

0 

y 

0 

10 0 


Assam 

10 3 


1 8 

1 4 

9 

1 

2 6 

1 1 i) 

Punjab . . 

10 9 

0 14 0 

0 12 

U 12 

(5 

0 

11 0 

0 14 0 

Baluchistan 

1 11 3 

1 0 0 

1 0 

0 13 


1 

1 0 

0 13 0 

Peneh Valley 

14 0 

15 0 

0 14 

0 14 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 0 0 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled 

Labour. 

Females. 

1931. 

1032. 

1931. 

1932. ! 

1931. 

1932. 


Es. a. p. 

Es, a. p. 

1 

Es. a, p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar & Orissa) . 

0 12 0 

0 10 9 

0 8 6' 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 6 fi 

Eaniganj (Bengal) 

0 11 0 

0 10 9 

0 8 3 

0 7 0 

0 0 0 

0 .5 (1 

Giridih (Bihar & Orissa). 

0 14 3 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 6 

0 7 6 

0 5 il 

Assara 

12 6 

12 0 

0 15 0 1 

0 15 0 



Punjab 

0 10' 3 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 



Baluchistan 

14 0 

0 12 6 


1 0 0 



Pench Valley . . 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 '? 6 

0 0 0 

0 ’7 3 

o' 0 9 


Daily Earnings of WorJeers engaged on “ Open WorUngs ” in Important Coalfields in 
British India. 


Coalfields, 

Over Men and 
Sirdars Foremen 
and Mates. 

Miners. 

1 Loaders. 

1931. 

1 

3932. 

1931. 

1932. 

j 1931. 

3932. 


Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a, p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar & Orissa), 

10 6 

0 14 9 

0 12 0 

0 8 6 

0 9 3 

0 7 9 

Eaniganj (Bengal) 

0 15 3 

0 12 9 

0 7 9 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 


Giridih (Bihar cfe Orissa). 

10 0 

0 13 0 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 5 0 

Assam 







Punjab 

Baluchistan 

0 

■0 

0 ii 9 

0 io 0 


0 io 0 


Pench Valley 

1 •• 
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Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Females . 

1981. 

1932. 

1931. 

1932. 

1931. 

1932. 


Bs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 

0 11 0 

0 10 0 

0 9 0 

0 7 9 

0 S 0 

0 7 0 

Eamganj (Bengal) 

0 8 0 

0 0 0 

0 8 0 

0 5 0 

0 .5 0 

0 4 0 

Giridh (Bihar & Orissa). 




0 0 G 

0 (i 0 

0 5 0 

Assam 







Punjab ' 




0 6 9 


1 

Baluchistan . . . . 







Pench Valley (C. P.) 








Daily Earnings of Labourers wording on Surface in important Coalfields in British India, 


Coaliielas. 


Skilled Labour. 


Unskilled Labour. Females. 



1931. 

1932. 


1 1931. 


1932. 

1931. 

1932. 


Bs. a. 

P- 

lls, a. 

P. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. a. 

P. 

B.S. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P. 

Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 

0 11 

9 

0 

10 

9 

0 

8 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

3 

llamganj.. 

0 10 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

8 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

9 

Giridh (Bihar & Orissa). 

0 13 

0 

0 

11 

9 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Assam 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

11 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Punjab 

0 11 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

3 

Ilaluehistan , . 



0 

13 

9 




1 

0 

0 







Pencil Valit,> (C. P.) . . 

0 12 

9 

0 

12 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


9 

0 

5 

0 


Gins and Presses. 

The male coolies in the gin factories in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
as. 5>1 aiid as. 6 respectively. In the Central 
Provinces the average daily earnings of male 
and female coolies are as. 10-2 and as. 5-10 res- 
pectively. 

^ The average daily wages of female press coolies 
m Madras and the Central Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9-6 and annas 13-10 respective!^. 

The Plantations.— Labour in the tea gardens 
in Assam is paid on a piece-work basis. 


In addition to the standard daily task which 
the w’orker must execute in order to earn his 
wages (called Eariru) the labourer is given an 
opportunity at certain seasons to supplement 
his earnings by the performance of a second 
task the payment for which is known as tkea. 
In some cases where it is impracticable to pres- 
cribe a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment is 
made by time. A distinctive feature of work 
in the gardens is that the labourer usually brings 
his family with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children are also wage earners. The joint 
earnings of a family must always be taken into 
consideration. The average family of a labourer 
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has been calculated as consistinp; of one workin? 
man, one workinf: woman, about three-tenths of 
a workinc; child and non-workinn child and about 
two-tenths of an adult non-workin? dependant. 
The following table gives the average monthly 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens in 
Assam : 

Table showing the average family monthly 
earnings in the ten gardens in Assam 
calculated on the average daily strength 


In mines, tea gardens and rice mills the 
I predominant periods of wage payment are a 
I month and a week. In jute mills wages are 
I calculated per week. Wages are calculated on 
' both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries. The system of monthly pavraent 
appears to be uiiiVersal in its application to 
supervisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
different industrial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual labour 
is of a daily payment of wages. 


in 1914, 1922 and 1928. 


District. 

1914. 

1922. 

1928. 


Bs 

a. 

?■ 

Its 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P* 

Darrang Sadr . . 

14 

14 

10 

18 

15 

8 

24 13 

5 

Mangaldai 

15 

11 

5 

18 

15 

4 

28 

4 

2 

Nowgong 

10 

11 

0 

18 

8 

10 

23 

2 

7 

Jorhat . . 

15 

7 

7 

18 

0 

11 

23 

4 

4 

Sibsagar . . 

15 

15 


20 

1 

0 

24 

L2 

1 

Golaghat 

14 

0 

11 

17 

7 

4 

22 

0 

5 

Lakhimpur Sadr . 

18 

2 

4 

21 

15 

2 

30 11 

3 

ISTorth Lakimpur . 

15 

13 

10 

20 

4 

3 

24 

4 

2 

Cachar Sadr 

13 

13 

6 

15 

0 

4 

19 

2 

8 

Haila Kandi 

13 

11 

7 

15 

8 

10 

19 

10 

8 

North Sylhet 

13 

0 

4 

14 

2 

10 

20 

11 

7 

Karimganj 

18 

7 

7 

15 

14 

1 

19 

11 

4 

South Sylhet 

IS 

15 

0 

15 

13 

8 

21 

7 

11 

Habibganj 

14 

12 

1 

10 

8 

0 

21 

5 

6 


Periods of Wage Payment. — There is a 
complete absence of uniformity as regards the 
periods for which payments of wages are made 
in the various important branches of organised 
industry in India, In scarcely any industry is 
there a single period of wage payment. Different 
systems are found in establishments belonging 
to the same industry and in the same district 
and within the same establishment different 
classes of workers are frequently paid for different 
periods. The month, the fortnight and the week 
are generally the periods of wage payment in 
Cement and Brick Works, Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories. Flour Mills and Engineering 
Works, Monthly payment of wages is mainly 
adopted for workers in Printing Presses, Mimici- 
palities. Tramways and Hallways. In the 
Cotton Mill Industry wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis in all the mills outside Ahmedabad. 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
process operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 
basis ancf of workers in the maintenance depart- 
ment on a monthly basis. 


Periods elapsing before payment- — The “wait- 
ing period’’ or tlie time which elapses between 
the end of the period for wliich wages are earned 
and the date of payment varies considerably 
from industry to industry and from establish- 
ment to establishment in the same industry. It 
may be generally stated tliat the longer the' wage 
period the more delayed is the payment of wages. 
Monthly wages are not paid so promptly as 
fortnightly wages, weekly wages are withheld 
for still shorter periods and daily wages of 
casual labour are nearly alwaj's paid on the day 
on ivhich they are earned or on the following day. 
Speaking generally the average period of waiting 
may be considered to be 10 to 20 days in the case 
of monthly payments, 5 to 7 days for fortnightly 
payments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments. Another factor which affects the 
period of waiting is the method of payments. 
Where workers are paid on piece rates, intricate 
calculations are required to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate wages 
cannot be paid so promptly as wages of workers 
on fixed time rates of pay. 

Indebtedness prevails to a very great 
extent among the labourers, but no reliable 
figures are available except those for the Bombay 
Presidency which were collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office during its enquiries into the 
workers’ family budgets for different centres. 
From the statistics of the Empress Mills the per- 
centage of labourers indebted appears to be more 
than 50. Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available it is reported that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anywhere else in India. As 
regards urban and industrial labourers it may 
safely be assumed that a greater majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers. In Madras the 
indebtedness of the worker is heavy especially 
in the case of plantations where it is reported 
that 76 per cent, of the wages of the labourers 
are taken away by money lenders on pay days. 
The mine managers of the Jharia coalfields in 
Bihar and Orissa generally put this figure at one 
week’s wages. It is also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness varies with caste and social 
custom. In Bombay City, interest on debts 
forms nearly tliree per cent, of the total monthly 
expenditure. Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent, 
were in debt. The extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt is ordinarily the equivalent of 
two and a half months' earnings. The extremes 
were 14 months’ and one-third of a month’s 
earnings respectively. As regards single men, 
for whom 603 budgets were collected, 45 per 
cent, were in debt, the average expenditure on 
interest being as. 12-3 and the average expen- 
diture on interest for those in debt being 
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Us. 1-11-2 per montli. Enquiries for the ■ 
Bomhay Port Trust workers showed that over 
80 per cent, of the families considered were found 
to he in debt. In the majority of cases the 
amount of debt varied from a month’s income to 
four months’ income. In Ahmedabad during 
1926 about 69 per cent, of the families were in 
debt. The amount of debt varied from a few 
rupees to many times the monthly income. 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour 
Office in the year 1925 into the family budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur City, 63 
percent, of the cotton mill workers’ families in 
Sholapur were in debt, the extent of which 
varied from less than a month’s income to many 
times the monthly income. In 49 per cent, of 
cases, however, a family’s debt was equal to 
between one and four months’ of its income. 

Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes. — 

“The successful working of a profit sharing 
scheme pre-supposes the realisation by the 
worker of an identity between the various 
interests engaged in the concern and a conscien- 
tious effort on their part to do their best fori ts 
maximum success. The employers of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in India are such 
as to justify the hope that this high ideal of co- 
operation will be realised in a substantial 
measure in practice.’’ The only solitary 
concerns in which profit sharing schemes have 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and in the Buckingham and the Carnatic MiUs. 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on production is paid to all men 
drawing less than Rs. 300 per mensem or Bs. 10 
per day, whose work contributes to the produc- 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com- 

g my’s service for at least six months. In the 
uckingham and the Carnatic Mills a bonus is 
paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared- 

Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons. 
Some concerns grant bonus for regular atten- 
dances and for economical utilization of material. 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a worker 
is paid a sort of bonus for working six days a 
week. A bonus is also being granted for raising 
and loading extra tubs. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company grant bonuses ; (1) for general 
production, (2) for departmental output, and 
(3) regular attendance. This is paid to all 
employees drawing less than as. 8 per day. The 
Company has also introduced a ‘Jack pot 


scheme.’ The idea of this scheme is that if 
50 men are required to perform certain duties 
connected with the operation of any unit and the 
full force is not present, the wages which would 
have been payable to the absentees are dis- 
tributed amongst those present. 

The system of paying bonus in addition to a 
cash wage either for better work or for better 
attendance used to obtain in several industrial 
concerns in the Bombay Presidency especially 
in cotton textile mills but, except in Ahmedabad 
where bonuses are paid for better attendance 
and for better efficiency, the majority of the 
mills which used to pay such bonuses have either 
consolidated these bonuses with pay or have 
abolished them altogether. In countries which 
have no legislation for the control of deductions 
which may be made from wages on account of 
fines, the bonus might be regarded as a voluntary 
gift paid by the employer to the worker who 
attends regularly without absence or produces 
work better than specified standards but in 
countries where ‘ truck” legislation exists, 
the bonus easily degenerates into a device 
whereby an employar tries to get round the Act 
which lays down percentages of wages beyond 
which deductions on account of fines shall not be 
made by dividing the wages into part wages and 
part bonus. In the Ahmedabad textile mills 
all weavers who produce 80 to 85 per cent, 
efficiency on quantity production are paid a 
bonus of eight annas per loom per fortnight. 
In this centre all damaged cloth is handed over 
to the -weavers and its cost at whole-sale price 
is deducted from their wages. In the case of 
minor defects the weavers are fined. As the 
total estimated bonus of the deductions made 
from the Ahmedabad weavers' wages both on 
account of fines and damaged material handed 
over amounts to more than Bs. 15 lakhs annually, 
the efficiency bonus is not so profitable to the 
worker as it would appear to bo. The good 
attendance bonus also operates very harshly 
in certain cases. In one mill in Western India, 
workers earning Bs. 30 or under a month are 
paid a bonus of 4 annas a week for a complete 
week’s work and a further bonus of eight annas 
a month for a complete month’s work. If a 
worker loses a day he loses twelve annas and if 
the day lost be a Saturday preceding a closed day 
he loses two thirtyonos of his monthly wages. 

Good attendance and efficiency bonuses are 
not granted in Government, local hoard and 
public utillity concerns. 


WAGES ON RAILWAYS. 


1^0 information more recent to that for the Owing to the different types of grades 
year 1929 is available regarding wages paid on of pay which are prevalent on the Rail- 
Indian Kailways. In that year every individual ways It is not possible to give particulars for all 
system and the Railway Board, in the of them. Scales of pay of some important 
memoranda of written evidence submitted to the classes of railway servants on some principal 
Boyal_ Commission on Indian labour, gave railways have therefore been set out in the 
statistics of rates of pay. The following in- tables below. The limits of pay given in the 
formation, therefore relates to the year 1929 tables, show the minimum of the lower grade 
but it is understood that all-round reductions and the maximum attainable in the higher 
have been made on almost all railway systems grade, 
during the last two or three years. 
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Statement shoiving scales of pay of important classes of naihcay servants other than Worlshop 
employees and Colliery Staff on the principal Itaiiimys. 


ESGINEEraNG. 


Name of Railway System. 


Gangmen, 


Trolleymen. 



Bs, 

a. 


Bs. 

a. 

Bs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 


North-Western Railway . . 

20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

13 

0 

to 


0 


0 

to 

24 

0 

East Indian Railway 

13 

0 

to 

39 

0 

12 

0 

to 

IG 

0 

12 

0 

to 

10 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 * 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

G. 1. P. Railway 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

12 

C 

to 

37 

0 

9 

U 

to 

20 

0 

11 

0 

to 

24 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 

14 

0 

to 

37 

0 

12 

0 

to 

26 

0 

12 

0 

to 

27 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 
Bohilkhand and Ivumaon 

15 

0 

to 

34 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

18 

0 

to 

25 

0 

Railway 

11 

0 

to 

19 

6 

9 

6 

to 

15 

G 


11 

0 

0 


M. & S. M. Railway 

13 

G 

to 

30 

0 

10 

6 

to 

22 

0 

10 

6 

to 

15 

0 

South Indian Bailw'ay 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

12 

U 

to 

15 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

u 

Assam Bengal Railway 

20 

0 

to 

30 

0 

14 

0 

to 

IG 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

u 


* per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Rs. 37-3-52. 


Name of Railway System. 

Traffic. 

Station 

Masters. 

Guards. 

Signallers. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway. . . 

45 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 

0 

East Indian Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

180 

0 

30 

0 

to 

20<J 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G. I. P. Railway . . 

50 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

11,0 

0 

B . B. & C. I. Railway 
















(Broad-gauge) . . 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 

to 

70 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. . 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Bohilkhand and Eumaon 
















Railway 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M. S. M. Railway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

17U 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Railway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 

25 

0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 


Traffic. 


Mechanical. 


Name of Railway System. 


Goods clerks, hook- i 
ing clerks and Parcel Ticket Collectors, 
clerks. ^ 


Pointsmen. 



Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a- 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway . . 

33 

0 

to 

270 

0 

32 

0 

to 

160 

0 

19 

0 

to 

27 

0 

East Indian Railway 

28 

0 

to 

300 

0 

28 

0 

to 

125 

0 

12 

0 

to 

IS 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

34 

0 

to 

145 

0 

32 

0 

to 

160 

0 

13 

0 

to 

17 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 





* 











way 

40 

0 

to 

100 

0 

50 

0 

to 

80 

0 

15 

0 

to 

IS 

0 

B. B. <fe C. I. Railway 
















(Broad-gauge) 

15 

0 

to 

180 

0(2) 

55 

0 

to 

190 

0 






Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 

50 

0 

to 

250 

0(5) 

30 

0 

to 

120 

0 

13 

o‘ 

to 

18 

0 

Bohilkhand and Kumaon 








to 


0(6) 






Railway 

M. & S. M. Railway . . 

25 

0 

to 

60 

0(2) 

1 18 

0 

40 

10 

0 

to 

14 

0 

75 

0 

to 

180 

0(2) 

1 25 

0 

to 

80 

0 

15 

0 

to 

16 

8 

South Indian Railway 

25 

0 

to 

125 

0(5) 

» 25 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

32 

0 

to 

120 

0(2) 

» 20 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 


* Parcel Clerks only. 

Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate. 
Goods and Parcels Clerks. 

Mfl.YlTimim of the Maximum scale not aiven . 
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1 

Mechanicai. 


Kame of Railway System . 

Cahinmen. 

Drivers. 

Firemen. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 


North Western Railway , . 

15 

0 

to 

46 

0 

31 

0 

to 

220 

0 

0 

81- 

to 

100 

0 

East Indian Railway 






40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

15 

U 

to 

50 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 






34 

0 

to 

220 

0 

13 

0 

to 

90 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
















way 


65 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 

to 

310 

0 

16 

4 

to 

32 

8 

B.B. & C.I. Railway (Broad- 






2 

8 

to 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 

to 

1 1 

2(3) 

gauge) 






5 

0 

to 

11 

0(4) 

2 

8 

to 

4 

8(4) 

Bengal Ragpur Railway . . 


11 

6 

0 


31 

0 

to 

46 

0(6) 

13 

0 

to 

35 

0 

RoMlkhand and Eumaon 
















Railway 






35 

0 

to 

200 

0 

16 

0 

to 

50 

0 

M. & S. M. Railway . . 






41 

0 

to 

250 

0 

21 

0 

to 

88 

0 

South Indian Railway 

25 

o' 

to 

30 

0 

75 

0 

to 

263 

0 

12 

0 

to 

22 

0 

Assam Benaal Railway 

1 16 

0 

to 

25 

0 

30 

0 

to 

27.5 

0 

14 

0 

to 

60 

0 


(1) Maximum. 

(3) Indians per day. 

(4) Europeans per day. 

(6) Maximum of the maximum scale not given. 


StaUmeni showing scales of pay per day of some important shilled labourers in Workshops. 


Name of Railway System. 

Fitters. 



Moulders. 





Welders. 




Rs 

. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

. a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

North Western Railway . . 

0 

8 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

Bast Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

S 

0 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

0 

10 

0 „ 

3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

3 

>» 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

» 

3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula 





















Railway* 

50 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

,, 

86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

11 

89 

0 

0* 

B.B.& C.I. Railway 

0 

8 

0 „ 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

,, 

3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


9, 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 

0 

12 

0 „ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,, 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 





















Railway 

0 

15 

4 „ 

1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



M. & S. M. Railway . . 

0 

7 

0 „ 

5 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

to 

6 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

0 

14 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 „ 

3 

0 

0 








1 

8 

0 


2 

8 

0 


JSTame of Railway System. Turners. I Carpenters. j Blacksmiths. 



Rs. a. 

P. 


B.S. a. 

P. 

Rs. a. 

p. 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

North-Western Railway 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 

2 

s 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 „ 

3 

2 

3 

way* 

50 

0 

0 


89 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 


69 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 „ 

93 

0 0* 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

u 

9 

0 


2 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 » 

3 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Railway 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 7 

4 



M. & S. M. Railway . . 

1 

0 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 to 

6 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

n 

4 


2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 


2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

i „ 

3 

0 

0 


iV . iS.— These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece-work profits. 
* The scales of pay for the G. I. P. Railway are per mensem. 
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Till) f )Ih VI i; ri'-'j ’luy u t iVm .15 r.'pr itive. of diily of wjrks’iop eaiplujees 

ifl importuut centres. 


Centre. 


Bombay 

Lahore 

Lillooah 

Lucknow 


Unskillcil. Semi-skiJletl. I CVvlinary skilled. 


As. 

P. 

As. 

P. 

.Is. 

P. 

As. 

p. 

As. 

P. 

As, 

P* 

U 

0 

to 10 

0 

17 

0 

to 2i 

0 

2G 

0 to 

40 

0 

10 

0 

„ 12 

0 

14 

0 

„ IS 

0 

U 

0 „ 

40 

0 

9 

0 

„ 11 

0 

10 

0 

„ 16 

0 

12 

0 „ 

40 

0 

7 

6 

„ 10 

9 

110 

0 

„ 18 

0 

10 

0 ., 

36 

0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, el 

Amount sent to villages. — In the absence 1 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour' 
force in India, the practice of remitting I 
part of the wages earned by workers in 
industrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be very common. But no authorised 
or statistical information for a definite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent hy workpeople in this manner. If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled, it 
would help a good deal in estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indian Industrial workers. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar 80 per cent, of 
Immigrants from the United Provinces leave their 
families behind in their villages to look after 
cultivation. These labourers are reported to 
be remitting more than 50 per cent, of their 
income home. The otlier immigrants in that 
province from Central India and the Bombay 
Presidency are said to be sending 25 per cent, of 
their earnings to their homes. Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by the various 
post offices in the jute mill areas in Bengal are 
annually published in the reports of the Indian 
Jute MiUs Association. The figure for 1928 
comes to Es. 1,73,57,816-1-2, but it does not 
purely represent the amounts sent by Jute mill 
employees only. Labourers from coal mines in 
Bengal coming from outside the coal fields 
are reported to send or take home to their 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent, of their earniugs. 
In the case of the miner in the mining fields 
of Bihar and Orissa it is roughly estimated that 
he sends home all his savings which amount to 
about 8 annas to Be. 1-8-0 per week. Besults 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid fortnightly showed that during 
the particular period of two weeks covered by 
the enquiry, 3.8 per cent, of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to that mill. In 
the course of its family budget investigation, 


railways are granted allowances and perquisites 


the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit- 
tance of amounts by workers’ families. In 
Bombay City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but live as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants 
in their villages. In the case of resident families 
the average monthly amount remitted comes 
to Bs. 1-11-1 which constitutes 3.2 per cent, 
of the family income which is Es. 52-4-6 
per month. In the case of persons living 
singly in Bombay City, the average monthly 
remittance comes to Us. 11-7-1 which constitutes 
30.2 percent, of their monthly income. The 
labour force in Ahmedabad is not immigrant 
to the same extent as in Bombay and there- 
fore remittances to dependants is not an impor- 
tant item in the worker's budget. It appears 
that nearly 7 per cent, of the working class 
families in Ahmedabad remit money to their 
dependants living away from them. The 
average for only those families remitting 
money comes to its. 6-6-9 per month. Shoiapur 
draws its labour force from the immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there is not of 
the same cosmopolitan character as in Bombay. 
Of the total number of families whose budgets 
were collected during the family budget enquiry 
at that centre only 6 per cent, reported that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages. The average of the 
amount remitted by such families comes to 
Ba. 4-12-7. 

Deductions.— -Deductions from wages on 
account of flues and for services rendered by 
an employer to his workmen is a subject which 
has been engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India since 1926. In that year, the 
Government of India requested all local govern- 
ments to make enquiries, in their respective 
administrations, as to the extent to which fines 
and other deductions were being realised by 
employers in India from their workpeople. 
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Tiio views of the local governments were also 
invited on the desirability of taking any action, 
legislative or otherwise to counter any abuses 
which might he found to prevail. The Labour 
Office of the G-overnment of Bombay conducted 
a very comprehensive enquiry into the subject 
covering all factories, railways, municipalities, 
transport services, commercial houses, shops, 
hotels, etc,, and the results wore published in 
the form of a special report. As a result of its 
investigations that Government came to the 
conclusion that fining was an abuse grave 
enough to require legislation for its control 
and recommended accordingly. The subject 
was again e.xammed in 1928-29 by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (The Fawcett 
Committee) in connexion with the stand- 
ardised rules put up by the employers 
and the demands put up by the -workers during 
the prolonged general strike in the cotton mills 
in Bombay City in 1928. The Committee 
recommended iyiUr alia, that deductions from 
wages on account of fines should not exceed 
two per cent, of an operative’s earnings during 
a particular pay period. The Mlllowners’ Asso- 
ciation. Bombay, accepted this recommendation 
and it is very noteworthy that almost all textile 
mills in Bombay which are affiliated to the 
Association have' limited their monetary punish- 
ments within this limit. There is, however, 
no control on fining in textile mills in Ahmeda- 
bad. In that centre the work of ‘cutlooking’ 
or scrutinising manufactured cloth is often 
entrusted to contractors who often pay a lump 
sum every year to the mills for this privilege. 
Commissions varying from six annas to twelve 
annas in the rupee on all fines inflicted is paid 
by the mill to the contractor. The. system 
is also closely linked up with that of handing 
over damaged cloth to the worker concerned 
and deducting its value at cost or wholesale 
price from the worker’s wages. The cutlooker 
also receive commissions on the value of the 
cloth handed over. It is estimated that these 
deductions in the Ahmcdahad cotton mills 
amount to nearly if not more than fifteen lakhs 
of rupees every year. The matter is a grave 
abuse and a scandal -wbioh calls for immediate 
legislative action. The action already taken 
by the Government of India in implementing the 


I recommendations of the Bopl Commission on 
I Indian labour on the subject have already 
been dealt with elsewhere in this section. ^ 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour have 
made several important recommendations in 
connexion with the income of industrial 
workers and the question of their indebtedness 
In discussing the possible application to India 
of the minimum wage Convention adopted 
at the 1928 session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Commission are of opinion 
that the convention, “in referring to trades in 
which wages are exceptionally low, must he 
regarded as having in view trades in which wages 
are low, not by comparison with western or 
other foreign standards hut by comparison 
with the general trend of wages and wage levels in 
kindred occupations in the country concerned.” 
If the principle of the minimum wage is to he 
applied to India, they consider that it would first 
be necessary to create machinery for fixing 
minimum rates of wages in those trades in which 
wages are lowest and where there is no question 
of collective bargaining. The industries 
indicated for <a careful study of conditions are 
mica, wool cleaning, shellac, bidi (the in- 
digenous cigarette) manufacturing, carpet 
weaving and tanneries and those in which 
there is a strong presumption that the conditions 
warrant detailed investigation. Full informa- 
tion re. wages and conditions shonldbo collected 
and if the surveys indicate ‘Sweating' the 
trades should be demarcated and the number 
and the composition of wage Boards should be 
decided. la the setting up of wage boards im- 
portant criteria for consideration shonldbo the 
cost of enforcement ; and a policy of gradualness 
should not be lost sight of. If the investigations 
appear to warrant minimum wage fixing 
machinery, the necessary legislation for sotting 
up such machinery should be undertaken. 
These recommendations arc under the considera- 
tion of the various Provincial Governments 
and the Government of Bombay have already 
initiated a general wage census to be completed 
in about two years in order to collect all possible 
information on the subject of wages in all 
types of industrial concerns in the Bombay 
Presidency. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The publication of a cost of living index 
with a pre-war base for the working classes 
in Bombay City was started in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 and the scope 
and method of its compilation are 
described in the issues of the Labour Gazette 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April 


1929. The index number is based on what is 
known as the aggregate expenditure method and 
includes in all 24 items representing food, fuel 
and lighting, clothing and rent. The table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers month by mouth from 
January 1918. 
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Bombay ivorking class cost of living index numbers by months 
(July 1014=100). 


Month. 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

I92;j| 

1921 1 1925 

1926 

1927jl928i 1920 ! 1930 

1 f i 

193l|ini2 

1933 

January.. 

134 

182 

1S3 

169 

173 

130 

159 

157 

155 

150 

151 

149 

147 

117 

110 

109 

February 

134 

176 

181 

162 

1G5 

155 

15C 

157 

154 

155 

IIS 

148, 

144 

11:1 

110 

106 

March 

136 

172 

177 

160 

165 

151 

154 

159 

155 

155 

145 

149; 

141 

111 

ni 

106 

April 

144 

107 

172 

160 

162 

156 

150 

158 

153 

153 

144 

14S 

140 

111 

108 

101 

May 

147 

168 

173 

167 

163 

133 

150 

156 

153 

152 

147 

ut! 

139 

111) 

107 

100 

Jimc 

148 

174 

181 

173 

163 

152 

153 

154 

155 

154 

116 

147‘ 

U'» 

100 

1U7 

104 

July 

U9 

ISO 

190 

177 ! 

165 

153 

157 

157 

157 

130 

147 

f 

US 

139 

iUS 

iOO 

1U3 

August . . 

153 

179 

191 

180 

164 

134 

161 

152 

loo; 

157 

UG 

149 

136 

IDS 

100 

1U3 

September 

165 

172 

192 

185 

165 

151 

101 

151 

155 

151 

145 

119 

136 

108 

1U9 

102 

October . . 

175 

174 

193 

183 

162 

152 

161 

153 

135 

151 

146 

140 

131 

108 

109 

100 

November 

175 

173 

180 

182 

160 

153 

161 

153 

154 

150 

147 

150 

]£7 

108 

ilO 

101 

December 

183 

174 

181 

179 

161 

157 

160 

155 

156 

151 

148 

150 

r 

1 109 

i 

110 

98 

Annual Average . . 

154 

175 

183 

173 

161 

151 

157 

155 

155 

154 

147 

149 

1 137 

1 

1 110 

10 9 

103 


The Labour Oflice conducted in the year 1926 published in the Laiowr G'(r 2 e«e since January 
an enquiry into worliing class budgets in 1930. Items representing iood, fuel and 
Ahmedabad andthe results of this enquiry have lighting, clothing, house-rent and niiscellaiieous 
been used in the construction of a cost of living groups have been included in the index. The 
index for that centre. The Ahmedabad working following table gives the index numbers from 
class cost of living index number has been August 1927 to November 1933; — 
compiled on a post-war base and has been 

Ahmedabad wording class cost oflUing index numbers by months 
(Average pricesfrom August 1926 to July 1927=100.) 


Month. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Month. 

1928 

1929 

1030 

1931 

1932 

1933. 

January . . 

93 

99 

93 

75 

76 

73 

July 

97 

98 

88 

75 

75 

73 

February. , 

92 

90 

91 

74 

75 

72 

August 

96 

98 

67 

77 

70 

73 

March 

GO 

99 

89 

75 

75 

70 

September .. 

96 

97 

85 

75 

78 

73 

April 

91 

96 

89 

75 

74 

70 

October . . 

97 

98 

82 

74 

79 

73 

May 

91 

94 

89 

75 

74 

71 

November. . 

97 

98 

81 

75 

78 

73 

June 

95 

96 

90 

73 

75 

72 

December .. 

99 

95 

77 

77 

76 

71 








Average . . 

95 

97 

87 

75 

76 

72 
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A cost of living index number based on the the Labour Gazette since Febrnarj’’ 1931, 
results of the enquiry into family budgets of Sholapur working class cost of Hying index 
cotton mill workers in Sholapur conducted by members by months. (Average prices from 
the Labour Ofacc in 1925 has been published in February 1927 to January 1928=100), 


Month. 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

i 

Month. 

1928 

1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

January .. 


100 

104 

76 

72 

73 

August . . 

95 

102 

89 

73 

73 

70 

February . . 

97 

99 

100 

77 

75 

72 

September 

95 

1C4 

91 

73 

74 

69 

March 

93 

98 

90 

75 

76 

69 

October . . 

95 

102 

85 

72 

7t 

68 

April 

92 

98 

94 

72 

72 i 

67 

November. . 

95 

104 

82 

71 

75 

68 

May 

94 

100 

95 

71 

72 

OS 

December. . 

97 

106 

76 

71 

71 

68 

J line 

95 i 

103 

95 

71 

73 

70 





— 



1 








Yearly 







July 

95 

100 ! 

1 

92 

71 



74 

70 

Average .. 


101 

92 

73 

73 

69 


Cost of Living Indexes have, during recent years, been compiled for Nagpur and Lubbulpore 
In the Central Provinces (with January 1927 as base) and for four classes of industrial workers in 
llangoon in Burma (with 1031 — 100). The monthly figures of the cost of living Index numbers 
or these six Indexes during the year 1933 were as follows : — 






Rangoon. 


Month. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Burmans. 

Tamils, 
Telegus 
and Ofiyas. 

Hindu- 

stanis. 

Chitia- 

gonians. 

January .. *. 

58 

68 

92 

93 

94 

91 

February 

59 

57 

92 

93 

05 

91 

March 

58 

56 

91 

93 

93 

90 

April 

55 

52 

91 

92 

92 

88 

May 

59 

56 

92 

93 

92 

90 

.Tune 

59 

54 

93 

94 

92 

91 

July 

69 

55 

95 i 

94 

92 

92 

August 

68 

65 

90 i 

92 

90 

88 

September 

58 

64 

90 

93 

90 

80 

October 

58 

54 

87 

91 

89 

86 

November 

59 

55 

86 

90 

90 

85 

December 



88 

91 

91 

87 

Average for year 



91 

92 

j 

92 

i 

89 
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Standard of Life. — Very little information is | 
available regarding the standard of living of the 
working classes in India. The most satisfactory 
method of obtaining this information is by 
means of a family budget enquiry in which 
information is collected regarding the composi- 
tion. income and expenditure of the family, i 
To enable general conclusions to be drawn from ! 
investigations of this type it is always necessary ‘ 
to conduct the enquiries by what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to secure the information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect of the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases. The sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget enquiries because of 
the impracticability of collecting data by the 
census method. It is essential that the sample 
should be representative in order to yield 
reliable results. 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
1926, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards of 
living, enquiries should be conducted generally 
at intervals of not more than ten years into the 
income, expenditure and conditions of living of 
families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the population. It was also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information should 
be collected as to the district in which the family 
resides, the composition of the household, the 
industries and occupations of members of the 
family, the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each important item of 
family income and expenditure together with 
quantities of purchases, where practicable. It 
was agreed, however, that a less detailed investi- 
gation omitting the particulars of the family 
income would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the enquiry is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of living index numbers. 

Family budgets were collected by the Labour 
Office for 3,076 working class families in Bombay 
City in 1921-22 and the report based on the 


results thereof w'as published in 1!>23. A new' 
family budget enquiry in Bombay City w'as 
undertaken by the Bombay LaT)Our otUfe in 
1932-33 and the results .are in the process of 
tabulation. It is expected that the report of the 
enquiry w'ill be published during the summer 
of 1934. Weights based on the results of this 
, enquiry are to be used in compiling a fresh 
cost of living index number for Bombay on a 
new base period. The Labour Office collected 
935 budgets of working class families in Ahme- 
dabad in 1926 and 1,133 budgets of cotton mill 
workers in Sholapur in 1925. '^The reports based 
on the results of these enquiries were published 
^ in 1928. A small family Budget investigation 
I for cotton mill w'orkers in Bombay City was also 
I conducted by the Labour Office in 19.30 but 
the results of this iavestigation have not been 
published so far. 

In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawnpore with the object of 
compiling a cost of living index number. But 
the results of the enquiry were not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not been 
compiling any cost of living index number. 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Rangoon; 
which was established by the Government 01 
Burma in 1926, has made an extensive enquiry 
into the Standard and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon and the report 
based on 4,309 budgets was published in 1928. 
The results of this enquiry have been separately 
analysed for Burmese, Telugu, Tamil, Uriya, 
Hindustani, and Ghittagonian workers. Sepa- 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of workers have also been published at 
the end of the report. 1,002 budgets for the 
working class families in Nagpur and 507 budgets 
for working class families at Jubbulpore were 
collected between September 1926 and January 
1927 for compiling cost of living index numbers 
for these two centres. The figures for the 
Nagpur, Jubbulpore and Rangoon Indexes 
for the year 1933 have been given in the 
above table. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The history of trade unionism in India is a 
history of recent years. It was not until 1918 
that labour had begun definitely to organise 
itself. Previous to that year very little effort 
appears to have been made to establish organi- 
sations of labour. The earliest association of 
workers in India was the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of India and Burmah 
which had been registered under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities were in 
connexion with the provision of various benefits 
to its members, such as Legal Defence, Sickness 
Insurance, Life Assurance, etc. After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into force 
this Association roistered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwaymen of India and Burmah. The 
Bombay Postal Union, founded in 1907, mainly 


for the clerical classes employed in the Bombay 
Post Offices, a Union of warpers in the Ahmeda- 
bad cotton mills formed in 1917 ; the Clerks’ 
Union, Bombay, established in April 1918 in 
order to organise the various classes of clerical 
labour employed in commercial and other 
offices in Bombay city ; and the Madras Labour 
Union formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
the three miles in the city of Madras, were the 
main labour organisations in existence at the 
end of the year 1918. In addition, there existed 
certain benevolent social institutions such as the 
Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha and the Social 
Service League, whose activities were directed 
towards the betterment of the condition of the 
working classes. But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves. 
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The year 1918 may he said to he a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement, 
for from that year onwards there has been a more 
or less steady growth of trade \mions despite the 
inevitable fluetnations in their prosperity. The 
economic circumstances of the time must he 
regarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India. 
In the two years following 1918, the epidemic of 
industrial stiife assumed serious proportions and 
reached a climax towards the close of the year 
1920. The number of labour tmions also increased 
very rapidly and unions were formed of workers 
in all possible industries and occupations. Most 
of these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence either before 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer or to conduct them. These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their purpose 
was served or remained dormant until another 
strike in the trade broke out. Most of the re- 
maining Unions formed during the period 
1918-20 were unstable and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the following year. 
There was a definite check to the progress of 
the trade union movement in India during the 
next two or three years. But although indivi- 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they were 
formed the movement itself showed signs of 
some permanence and vitality. 

Perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediately following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees, 
which they really were, was the definitely hostile 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees. It was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which had 
registered under the Act, that a change in the 
angle of vision was noticeable. 

Nature of leadership. — The Indian Trade 
Union movement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement. The Indian 
workman is predominantly illiterate and has 
even now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance. In consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led by middle 
class men, especially professional lawyers and 
others, who have not perhaps in all cases made a 
distinction between economic and political 
considerations. In the words of Mr. A. R. 
Bumett-Hurst," social workers did not take the 
initiative” but “allowed the lawyer-politician 
class to capture and control these bodies.” 
Many of the so-called leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from the lawyer-politician 
class often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
advantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers. There were, however, 
several notable exceptions. Leaders like Mr. 
Jf. M. Joshi, Bewan Chaman Lai, the Rev. C. F, 
Andrews, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Mr. V. V. Giri, 
Mr. B, Shiva Rao, Mr. R. R. Bakhale, M-I.c. 
Mr. Syed Munawar, m.Ij.C., and Miss Anasuya 
Sarabhal endeavoured to create Unions for the 
ben. fit of tlie workers and for the general 


improvement in the conditions of life and wnri- 
of the labouring classes. During the lastS 
pars however, the principles of communiSI 
have bpn disseminated amongst the massS o 
India by the members of the Workers obi 
Peasants Party which is an agent in India of the 
Communist International. The Commiinkt« 
took advantage of the economic unrest prova 
in the country early in the year 1 928 and usuM 
the leadership of the working classes within a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control over the executives of the princin«i 
textile and railway unions in Bombay Midr-n e 
and Bengal. They captivated the minds 
of the workers by painting the existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with m 
supreme state of wealth and happiness which k 
promised under the regime of a dictatorshin 
of a workers’ proletariat. The discontentment 
amongst the w^orkers over conditions of work 
was aggravated by the incessant preachinon 
of revolutionary doctrines. The credulity of tffi 
Indian labourer has been of great advantage to 
these emissaries of revolution in creating in him 
a class hatred against the employers and also 
in instilling in his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established by law’ in the country 
These agitators, occupying positions of vantage 
instigated several disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on their ignorant and hapless dunes 
But during the years 1929 and 1930 the workers 
began to lose their faith even in these Communist 
leaders after the failure of the prolonged general 
strike of the year 3 929 in the majority of 'cotton 
miUs in Bombay City. The sanity and sobriety 
of moderate leadership have no great attraction 
for the large majority of the labourers. The 
moderate leaders have, however, been fighting 
their battles for leadership with the extremist 
revolutionaries, and were for a time successful 
ill keeping the latter under control. At the 
moment of writing, it has become impossible 
for the moderates and the avowed Communists 
to work shoulder to shoulder in the labour 
movement, and a split has occurred between 
the two, the Unions standing for constitutional 
progress rallying under tiie banner of the Moder- 
ates whilst those in favour of Communist prin- 
ciples have accepted the leadership of the Red 
Flag Organisations. 

Progress of Trade Unions since 1918.— 

The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice, but a number of 
them passed out of existence very soon after 
they were started . The more stable Unions were 
of clerks, railway workers, postal employees, 
seamen and textile workers in Alimedabad 
The peculiar feature of the trade union 
movement in India is that it did notin the 
early stages of its progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement. Whereas in other countries, the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 
model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former have come up if not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently. 
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Th« followins figures illustrate the progress of the Trade Union Movement in tlie Bombay 
Presioeucy : — 


Year. 

No. of 
Unions. 

No. of 
Members. 

Year. 

No. of 
Unions. 

No. of 
Members . 

1922 

22' 

51,472 

1928 


94 

198,072 

1923 

19 

46,037 

1929 


99 

196,748 

1924 

36 1 

52,227 

1930 


93 1 

128,393 

1925 

38 

49,318 

1931 


97 

115,657 

1926 

56 

74,875 

1982 


100 

111,526 

1927 

1 

87,340 

1933 


105 

ll..,4B9 


The distribution of the membership as at 1st September 19.13 by classes of industries was 
,s follows:— 


Class of Industry. 

No. of I 

Unions. 

Memhership. 

Percentage of 
membership to 
total. 

Textiles 

17 1 

40,116 

34.74 

Railways (including railway workshops).. 

8 ' 

21,9U9 

18.97 

Seamen 

3 

29,138 f 

23.24 

Posts and Telegraphs 

34 

8,130 

7.05 

Municipal 

6 

2,495 

1 2.16 

Miscellaneous 

37 

13,675 

1 11.84 

Total 

105 

115,469 

1 100.00 


There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of BailwayBmployees’ Unions and a ' 
fourth which is a Central Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedabad. (For the constitution, member- 
ship and other particulars regarding these 
organisations, reference mav be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette). The Central 
Labour Board and the Bombay Trades Council 
which had been included in the list of 
Federations in the Bombay Presidency are now 
defunct. 


The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and consequently the extent of 
organisation among both employers and 
employed is up to the present little. There is, 
however, a vague striving among the employed 
towards co-operation and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better remunera- 
tion and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers. No Communist influence has been 
noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes Ixave been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed. The only large 
employers of labour in the Punjab are the N.-'W. 
liailway Administration, and four out of the 19 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various departments of the N.-W. Railway and 
cover, in all, about 13,000 members. 


In the United Provinces, the number of 
A-ssociations of workers is rather small, compared 
to its industrial importance. There are in all 


Councils which, under the Executive, are res- 
ponsible for co-ordinating the work in the 
about 10 Unions, all of recent growth. Some of 
the Associations formed during the general up- 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co-operation have since died or 
become moribund. Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total. Organisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent, of the labour is organised. There has been 
a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appears to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future. 

The Central Provinces and Bsrar have 
seven registered trade unions. The classes of 
workers who have been embraced by the Trade 
movement in this part of Indian are (1) Textile 
workers, (2) Press employees, (8) Scavengers, 
(4) Motor drivers, (5) Railway workers, (6) 
Postal employees and (7) Clerks. Trade 
unionism is stated to be yet in its infancy in 
this Province and the Labour Unions appear 
to have done little to improve the conditions 
under which their members work. 

The trade union movement In Madras received 
a setback in 1921-22 as a result of the failure of 
the strike in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills. During the year 1922-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant aud the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M. and 
S. M. Railway Workshop Employees’ Union, 
Peramhur. The trade union activities were 
revived in 1923-24 and the following Unions 
became once more active •.—(I) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramwajunen’s 
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Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers’ Union, 

(4) The S. I. Railway Employees’ Union and 

(5) The Coimbatore Labour Union. The Madras 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was 
revived in 1925-26. A section of the workmen 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a 
separate Union in 1925-26 called the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, as a 
rivival to the Madras Labour ‘Union which is an 
old organisation in the same industry. The 
Cordite Factory Labour Union, Aruvankadus 
came into prominence during 1926-27. Unions 
were newly formed for the employees of the 
Public Works Department worksliops and the 
Government Central Press, Madras, while 
the Diocesan Press Employees’ Union which 
had remained dormant was revived. Tlie 
labourers working in the cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in Tiruppur, Coimbatore 
District, started a Union for their benefit. 
Most of the Unions included in their programme 
a demand for separate representation for Labour 
in the Legislative Council. The Oil Workers’ 


country. At the last annual convention held 
in February 3 933 and again at a special con- 
vention held in November 1933 the Federation 
devoted special attention to the question of 
reinstatement of retrenched staff, wage-cuts 
the proposed statutory Railway Board, etc’ 
The "National Union of Railwayxnen of India* 
Burma and Bombay. — This Union was started 
by the Amalgamated Society of llaiway Ber- 
I'ants of India and Burma which liaine into 
.'xistenco as a sequel to the Great Indian Peu- 
.nsula Railway Guards’ strike in 1807. It was at 
Trst registered under the Indian Companies 
let, but after the Indian Trade Qiiioris Act 
iame into being, it altered its nam^ redrafted 
its constitution and registered as a Trade Union, 
't has a membership of about 2,700, It provides 
or its meinbera various voluntary and other 
Dcneflts .such as death, siekne.ss, ■unemployment 
ind life insurance benefits. It is the only trade 
union in Bombay which maintnins a political 
"und. 


Union and certain other Unions came into 
prominence only when there was an impending 
labour dispute. There were nineteen registered 
Trade Unions in the Madras Presidency at the 
end of March 1931. 

Railways.— -Labour Unions are, or have been, 
operation on ten of the Class I railways, on 
some of which as many as throe or more operate 
at the same time. Most of them are registered 
trade unions and the majority have secured 
some measure of recognition from the respective 
railway administrations. Many railway trade 
unions came into existence during the period 
1918-1921 but several of them were short-lived. 
Those unions which have managed to survive 
are actively looking after the intcre.sts 
of their members and show signs of improved 
organisation and usefulness especially in those 
where union committees are not dominated by 
communists. A noteworthy feature is that 
there is an increasing tendency in many railway 
unions to look for office-bearers and leaders 
from amongst members who are actually en- 
gaged in railway work. There can he no doubt 
that, within the last few years, the appointment 
of establishment and employment officers and 
special attention to welfare of railway 
labour have been due largely to trade union 
propaganda. 

AJl-India Labour Association. — The following 
is a list of such All-India Federations of Trade 
Unions or All-India associations of workers for 
which some information is available. 

Tbe All-India Railwayman's Federation^ — 
Though not a registered body under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, this Federa- 
tion has been taking an active part in collectivi 
bargaining with railway authorities. Having 
affiliated to it about twelve unions of men 
working on all hut two of Class I railways 
and with a membership of nearly 3,00,000, 
it has been able to exercise considerable influence 


Tbe All-India^ and Burmab Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted Railway Services Association. — 

This Association, whose membership is 
limited to covenanted Europeans employed 
as foremen in railway workshops in India, was 
started in October 1926 with the object of secur- 
ing for its members the teneflts of the Lee 
Commission’s recommendations. It submitted 
a memorial to the 'Viceroy on this question in 
November 1926, It has a membership of about 
300 employees scattered all over India and 
it originally had its He/id Office in Bombay. 
The Association registered with the Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Bombay Presidency, in March 
1928, but transferred its Head Office to Punjab 
in 1929 and again to Madras dui'ing the year 
1932-38. 

Tbe All-India Trade Union Congres*. — 

This organisation was inaugurated in 1920 
for two main purposes: (1) to co-ordinate the 
activities of the individual Labour Unions in 
India which till then remained incohate and 
were unable to take concerted action and 
(2) to recommend workers’ delegates to the 
International Labour Conferences. When the 
Government of India had to select a Labour 
representative to attend the Washington Con- 
ference in 1919, there was no representative 
body of labour in India to be consulted and 
they therefore appointed Mr. N. M. Joshi as 
the Workers’ Delegate. In order, therefore, 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 
have a voice in the selection of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences, the 
All-India Trade Union Congress was organised 
and the first session of the Congress was held in 
Bombay on the 31st October 1920. light 
hundred delegates from different parts of India 
were present and sixty Unions were affiliated 
and 42 others expressed their sympathy with 
the Congress. It beca'me a central organisation 
of the trade union movement in India hut from 


with the Railway Board and arrangements 
have been made for half-yearly conferences 
with the Board for the discussion of matters 
affecting wages and conditions of service of 
railway employees as a whole. The federation 
is taking continuous interest in bringing railway 
employees closer together and securing greater 
unity in the trade union movement in the 


the beginning it had a strong political colour. 
Its presidents and secretaries have all been 
politicians first and labour leaders next, 
with the exception of a few persons like 
Mr. N. M. Joshi. The Congress appointed 
itself a permanent body to meet once a year. 
It has a definite constitution, an elected 
Executive to carry on its work, and Provincial 
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i'fiypective provinces. The luuia object ut the 
Congress is “to co-ordinate the activities ot all 
the labour organisations in all the provinces 
in India a,nd generally to further the interests 
of Indian^ labour in matters economic, social 
and political. It may also co-operate 
and federate with organisations of labour 
having similar objects in any part of the 
world.” 

The Executive Council of the Congress con- 
sists of a Chairman, the Vice-Chairman or 
Vice-Cliairmen, the Treasurer, the General 
Secretary or Geueral Secretaries, the Secretary 
or Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary or 
Assistant Secretaries as ex-officio members and 
not more than ten additional members includ- 
ing the ex-Presldents of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, elected at the annual session 
of the Congress and the representatives elected 
hy the affiliated unions on the following 
basis 

1 E-epresentative for unions with a member- 

ship upto 1,000 ; 

2 Representatives for unions with a member- 

ship between 1,000 and 3,000. 

3 Representatives for unions with a member- 

ship between 4,000 and 5,000. 

i Representatives for unions with a member- 
ship above 5,000 

The individual Unions affiliated to the Con- 
gress are conceded full autonomy with regard 
to the management of their own affairs accord- 
ing to their rules. 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1921 at Jharia under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Joseph Eaptista. The third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with Mr. C- R. Das as 
President. The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1924 was also presided over by Mr. C. R. Das. 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 
their eligibility for securing compensation under 
the Workmen’s Ccinpensation j4ct. The fifth 
Session was held in Bombay in 1925 with Mr. 
Dhundiraj R. Thongdi of Nagpur in the chair. 
Mr. V. V. Giri of BerUampur was the President 
of the sixth Session held in Madras in 1926. Delhi 
was the centre where the seventh Conference of 
the Congress was held in 1927 and the President 
was Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad. Dewan Cha- 
mau Lall, m-L-A-., was the President of the Cawn- 
pore Session of the Congress held in 1927. The 
ninth Session was held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr. M. Daud in the chair. It is significant 
that at this Conference Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru moved a resolution protesting against 
imperialism. 

The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the most important land-mark in the 
history of organised labour in India. It marked 
the culmination of a long period of mischievous 
activity inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
in a split between the genuine trade union 


Icadeishm on the one hand and tim votarieo 
of communism on the other. The fundamental 
issue upon which the split in the Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour movement in India sliall be inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the industrial 
workers or whether it shall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
n the country. The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival forces to carry 
in any longer under a common organisation, 
’he reasons contributing to the ultimate split 
were as follows:— The Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union and the G. I. P. Itailwayinen’s Union 
ipplied for afliliatiou, the former with a member- 
ihip figure of 54,000 and the latter 45,000. The 
Bombay Girni ICamgar Union could produce 
no audited documents as required. However 
t was admitted a member on the basis of a 
membership of 40,000. The G. I. P. Railway- 
men’s Union was affiliated on a strength of 30,000 
members. This meant that a large part of the 
voting power was vested in the representatives 
of these two Unions which were ot communist 
persuasion. The Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revolutionaries, and 
resolutions lor the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, affiliation of the Congress 
to the League against Imperialism, the appoint- 
ment of the Workers’ Welfare League, a Uoni- 
munist organisation in England, as Agents of 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boycott 
of the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both by the Executive 
Committee and the open session of the Congress. 
The moderate leaders of labour, including 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Giri, B, Shiva Rao, 
R. R. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lall 
seceded from the Congress and set up a 
separate federation under the name of the “All- 
India Trades Union Federation” in order to 
co-ordinate the activities of non-communist 
Trade Unions in India. Endeavours made to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any success. The Labour Unions in Ahmedabad 
which draw their imspiration mainly from 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi and are the best organised and 
most successful trade unions in India have not 
during the fifteen years of the Trade Union 
movement in India shown any desire to become 
affiliated to the Congress. 

The eleventh Session of the Trade Union 
Congress, held in Calcutta in July la3l,led to 
turtuer disintegration in the ranks of labour 
and once again the Communists from Bombay 
were responsible. The Girni Kamgar Union 
had split into two parts, both bitterly opposed 
to each other. One led by Mr. S.V.Dcshpandc, 
General Secretary of the Trade Union Congress 
and the other by Mr. G. H, Kandalkar, 
President of the G. K.. U. and a Vlce-l^resident 
ot the Congress and both groups claimed to be 
the Girni Kamgar Union and therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congress. The President, Mr. 
S. 0. Bose, a Congress politician, decided in 
favour of Mr. Kandalkar whereupon Mr. Desh- 
paade and the representatives of a few other 
unions broke away from the Congress with the 
result that this organisation which should 
guide and control the Trade Union movement 
in India is a useless and effete body with no 
influence and a trifling membership. 
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The twelfth Session of the Coni^ress was held 
at Madras on 10th and 11th September 1032 
under the presidentship of Mr. J. hT. Mitra. 
The report of the General Soerotary stated that 
twelve new Unions from Madras cilfiliated them- 
selves to the Congress and that the membership 
of the Congress covered Unions with more than 
ii lakh of organised workers. The Conference 
adopted resolutions damanding the immediate 
and unconditional release of all the political 
prisoners including the hleerut undertrials ; 
condemning leaders like Messrs, Oamnadas 
M. Mehta, V. V. Giri and N. M. JosM for post- 
poning a general strike on railways ; and adopting 
the platform of unity formulated by the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union which included class strug- 
gle as one of its main planks. 

The thirteenth Session opened at Cawnpore 
on 23xd December 1933. Mr. G. L. Kandalkar 
of the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union presided. 
The president declared that the Trade Union 
Congress would participate In the political 
movement only on condition that key industries 
like Eailways and Banks were nationalised and 
their control transferred to councils of workers. 
There was a free fight between the votaries of the 
Indian National Congress wMch is a purely 
political body, and labour leaders and a pande- 
monium resulted. Several resolutions were 
passed at this session one of which authorised 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union to take 
steps to organise an All-Iridia Textile Workers’ 
Conference in Bombay to consider the question 
of wage-cuts in the textile industry and concert 
measures to defend the cause of the workers. 
Pandit Harihamath Shastri of Cawnpore was 
elected President for 1934. 

The National Trades Union Federation* — 

The Indian Trades Union Federation which 
was formed in 1929 by moderate leaders of 
labour like Mr. N. M. Joshi and others after the 
split in the Nagpur session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, held Its first annual session at 
Madras on July 16 and 17, 1932', with Mr. V. V. 
Giri as President. The Federation claimed the 
allegiance of 40 unions in various parts of the 
country including Native States and a total 
membership of 78,000. The Conference adopted 
the provisional constitution of the Federation 
framed by the Committee of management and 
also considered the question of trade union 
unity. 


Almost from the time of the unfortunate 
split which occurred at Nagpur in 1929, the 
necessity of bringing about trade union unity 
has been felt in almost every quarter. Efforts 
have been made since 1930 to bring the different 
groups together informally and to try to find 
a reasonable basis of agreement. Some Bombay 
unions formed a ‘ platform of unity’ the main 
planks of which were (1) that the Trade Union 
is an organ of class struggle involving purely 
direct action ; (2) that the Trade Union Congress 
should not be affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam, and 
(3) that delegates should not be sent to the 
International Labour Conferences. In those 
efforts the railway unions which had remained 
aloof from the two rival national oi^anisations 
took very great interest and the All-India 


llailwaynien’s Federation convened in Eombav 
a representative conference in May 1031 when a 
committee was apiiointed for the purjiose of 
considering and reporting upon the best methods 
of bringing about unity iu the ranks of Indian 
labour- The platform of unity referred to was 
particularly examined by this committee whoso 
suggestions for amendments were not approved 
by the extremist labour leaders belonging to 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. The 
All-India Trade Union Federation at its first 
session held in Madras however welcomed the 
efforts made by the Trade Union Unity Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the All-India 
Kailwayineu’s Federation and authorised its 
working committee to co-operate with other 
unions in facilitating the reconciliation of 
differing points of view. A special session of the 
All-India Trades Union Federation was held 
at Calcutta in April 1933 for the purpose of 
considering the question of Trade Union unity 
amongst other subjects, and a resolution was 
passed autliorisiiig the General Council to 
negotiate with the Provisional Committee of the 
National Federation of Labour (a new national 
trade union organisation formed by certain 
leaders of labour) on the question of trade 
union unity with a view to bring about amalga- 
mation between the two organisations on a fair 
and equitable basis. As a result of these 
necotiations, the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion came into existence on and from 10th May 
1933 in place of the All-India Trades Union 
Federation and the National Federation of 
Labour. 

The main objects of this Federation are : (a) 
to establish a socialist State in India, (i)) to 
socialise and nationalise the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange as far as 
possible, (c) to ameliorate the economic and social 
conditions of the working classes, and (rf) to 
support and actively participate in the struggle 
for India’s political freedom from the point of 
view of the working classes by all legitimate, 
peaceful and democratic methods such as legis- 
lation, negotiation, propaganda, etc., and, in 
the last resort, by strikes and similar other 
methods. Each affiliated union has to pay 
to the Federation an annual fee of lls. 20 for 
2,000 members and below, Bs. 10 for every 
additional 1,000 members or less upto 10,000 
and Bs. 5 for every additional 1,000 members 
or less above 10,000. 

The first session of the National Trades Union 
Federation was held in Bombay on the 24th to 
26th Dec. 1933 with Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, the 
President of the Federation, in the chair. The 
number of unions affiliated to the Federation 
was reported at 60 and the total membership 
of individual members at 1,37,000. It was 
resolved to organise an All-India Textile Labour 
E’ederation to resist the employers' attacks 
on the workers in the textile imlustry, and to 
provisionally affiliate the National Trades Union 
Jj’ederation with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions for a period of two years in the 
first instance. 

There was a split in the Federation at its 
first session held in Bombay. The representa- 
tatives of several Bengal Unions walked out of 
the conference on the 26th December 1933 in 
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consequence of ilifferenees of opinion between 
them and ilr. .M. Joshi and held a meetiny; 
on the same day under tlie presideuey of 
Mr. Abdul Grhani and resolved to torna an All- 
India federation of labour with the name and 
style of the All-India Trades Union Federation 
with headquarters at Calcutta. Mr. M. Baud, 
Bai.-at-law, was elected President. 
It was proposed to draft a constitution and 
place it for adoption before the next session 
to be convened at an early date. Six unions, 
all situated in Bengal, with a total membership 
of 15,000 promised alfiliation to the new body. 

There are, in addition, the following All-India 
Associations in e.\istence : — 

(1) The All-India Postal and E. M. S. Asso- 
ciation, (2) The AU-India Postmen’s and Lower- 
Grade Staff Union, (3) The All-India Telegraph 
Union, (4) The All-India Post and Telegraph 
Administrative Offices Staff Association, (5) 
The All-India Government Employees’ Federa- 
tion, (6) The All-India Currency Association, (7) 
The Central Body Military Accounts Association 
and (8) The National ITederation of Textile 
Labour in India. 


Trade Union Legislation. 

In 1920 a Company owning a mill whose 
workers were on strike brought a suit against 
the leader of the local labour union which was 
conducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from inducing the plaintiff's 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing for 
damages for their actions in this respect. The 
Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred 
gave their decision granting an interim injunction 
restraining the defendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs’ employees to continue the strike. 
The case was eventually withdrawn but the 
proceedings suggested that, in the absence of 
legislation, even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril. As a result 
of a resolution moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
1921, Government were committed to take steps 
as soon as practicable to introduce such legisla- 
tion as might be necessary for the registration and 
protection of Trade Unions. The Government 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta- 
tive proposals and circulated them for eliciting 
public opinion. The opinions expressed were by- 
no means unanimous, — some considered the 
proposed legislation premature, while some others 
realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should 
be rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
sufficient protection should be granted to them. 
In August 192-1, the Government of India 
circularised a draft Bill for opinion. The BUI 
conferred certain privileges only on registered 
I'rade Unions and left the question of registra- 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves. 
Fro vision was also made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered Trade Union are not expended on 
causes in which the bulk of the members have 
little interest. A regular audit of the funds was 
proposed to be made compulsory and the manner 
in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for. 
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A number of amendments were made by tlic 
Select CuramiGee and in tiic Legislativo 
Assembly. _ A clause permitting registered 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added. The provision was on the 
model of the British Law on the subject and 
those members who contracted out of the 
liability to subscribe were not to be compelled 
to contribute to the Political Fund nor did 
failure to contrilmte involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except in so far as the control and 
management of the Political Fund was concerned. 
The Bill was passed on the 8th February and 
received the assent of the Governor- General on 
the 25th March 1926. The Jndian Trade 
Unions Act came into effect from the 1st 
J mie 1927. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi introduced in the Leislative 
Assembly on the 9th February, 1028, a Bill to 
amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal t'ode in 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
unregistered Trade Unions the protection 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that no 
officer or member of p. registered Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub-section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
respect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purposes of furthering any such 
object ^ of the Trade Union as is specified 
in Section 15, unless the agreement is an agree- 
ment to commit an offence. The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bill. 


A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 
view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. It was pointed out in the 
Statement of Objects and Eeasons that the 
existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects namely : (1) It did not indicate 
clearly whether the first appeal lay to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the 
llegistrar’s office is situated or to tiie judge 
appointed for the area within which the head 
office of the trade union is situated. The 
amendment was intended to make it clear that the 
latter is the competent court ; (2) It did not 
indicate dearly what judge might he appointed 
to hear appeals in tlie Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon. The amendment was designed to make 
it clear that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal. The 
opportunity was also taken to define clearly 
the powers of the High Court in second 
appeals. The Bill was passed and received the 
assent of the Governor-General on 25th 
September 1928. 

Working of the Act. — -The Act has now 
been in operation for nearly seven years. 
All-India Statistics on the workng of the Act 
for the year ending 31st March 1932 published 
in July 1933 show that there were 1 31 registered 
trade unions in the British Provinces in the 
whole of India during the year ending March 
1932 compared with 119 registered unions 
during the year ending 31st March 1931. The 
distribution of the registered Trade unions 
together with the figures for total membership 
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for all unions winch submitted returns is as 
follows ; — 


Provinces. 

Total 
No. of 
Unions 
regis- 
tered. 

Total 
member- 
ships of 
regis- 
tered 
Unions. 

Ajmer-Mervvara . . 

2 

34 

Bengal 

2S 

81,725 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 

1,378 

Bombay 

32 

08,306 

Burma 

1 

56 

Central Provinces 

10 

6,788 

Delhi 

4 

3,482 

Madras 

23 

42,402 

Punjab 

22 

21,627 

United Provinces 

6 

9,895 

Total . , 

I 131 

235,093* 


♦These figures are for the Unions which 
submitted returns of membership. Ten Unions 
did not submit their returns in time for their 
membership figures to be included. 

Only a few associations of employers have yet 
applied for registration. No Trade Union was 
registered in the provinces of Assam, Baluchistan, 
and Coorg up to the end of March 1032. 
The great inducement to register has been 
the predisposition of employers generally to 
recognise Unions that are registered. In the 
case of Associations of Government Servants, 
one of the conditions of their recognition by 
Government was that they should get themselves 
registered when the Trade Unions Act was 
brought into force. In view of the fact, however 
that certain difficulties liave arisen in connexion 
with the application of the Act to Government 
servants, the question is under the consideration 
of the Government of India who have not yet 
formulated any definite conclusions. Pending 
the consideration of this question, Government 
have relaxed the provision contained in the 
existing rules for the recognition of Associations 
of Government servants which requires them to 
register under the Act. 


A few Associations of Qoverment emploi’ees 
have pressed for their registration under the Act 
and such of them as had complied with 
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the requirements of the Act wore duly registered 
in the Bombay Presidency and in certain other 
provinces also. 

The registration of Trade Unions is not coni" 
pulsory and although there is an increasing 
resort to registration there are still a large 
number of Unions which apparently regard the 
benefits of registration as an insutficieut return 
for the obligations imposed on registered Trade 
Unions by the Act. Some progress, as a whole, 
was however visible in the trade union move- 
ment in India. Not only has the membership 
of the Unions increased but their financial 
position is also satisfactory. Organisation 
among -vvomcn-workers in India continues to 
lie slow. The figures for female membership 
of registered Trade Unions in successive years 
were as follows : — 


Year. 

Membership. 

1927-28 

1,160 

1928-29 

3,842 

1929-30 

3,299 

1930-31 

3,151 

1931-32 

3,454 


The figure for lfl31-.32 represents 1.6 per 
cent, of the total membership of registered trade 
Unions. 

Royal Commission’s Recommendations.-' 

Yfith regard to Trado Unions, the Labour 
Commission recommended that every em- 
ployers’ organisation should sot up a special 
committee for the purpose of giving continuous 
consideration to the improvement of the well 
being and efficiency of the workers in establiah- 
raonts controlled by its members: and that 
“recognition" of a Union should moan that 
the Union has the right to negotiate with the 
employer in respect of matters affecting either 
the common or individual interest of its members. 
The fact that a Union exists only of a minority 
of employees or the existence of rival Unions 
are not sufficient grounds for refusing recogni- 
tion. With regard to the internal administra- 
tion of Trade Unions the Commission recom- 
mend that Union leaders should endeavour to 
give as many members as possible some sharo 
in the work of the Union and that Trade Union 
organisers should endeavour to find suitable 
men within the Union to act as officials and 
should train them for the position. 

With regard to the Trade Unions Act, the 
Commission recommended that It should bo re- 
examined during the year 1934, and that all 
limitations imposed on the activities of regis- 
tered Unions and their officers should be re- 
considered so as to ensure that the conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to 
prevent any well-conducted bona fide Union 
from applying for registration. Section 22 of 
the Act should be amended so as to provide that 
ordinarily not less than two-thirds of the officers 
of a registered Trade Union shall be actually 
employed or engaged in an industry with which 
the Union is concerned. 
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The weapon of the “ strike ” in industry first 
came into prominence in India during the period 
immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
introductory Section were designed to secure 
increases in wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living. The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised the period 1919-20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921. During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success- 
fully from the view-point of the workers, after 
a short struggle. After this period, however, 
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DISPUTES. 

they tended to be more prolonged and less 
successful and, partly owing to political causes, 
there w'cre a numher‘of fairly serious disputes in 
public utility services. In more recent years the 
machinations of the Communists have been 
increasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation. 

Extent of Disputes. — All-India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year have been compiled and published since 
1920 by the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 


The following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the eight years 
1925-33 in each province and in each class of industry respectively 


No. of disputes in 


Provinces. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Bengal 

43 

57 

34* 

60 

35 

St 

47 

27 

29 

Bombay 

69 

67 

54 

111 

70 

75 

53 

53 

82 

Madras 

4 

2 

19* 

7 

12 

11 

I5 

14 

6$ 

Central I’rovinces & Bear 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 


7 

8 

8 

United Provinces 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

11 

2 


Bihar & Orissa . . 

2 

3 

4* 

8 

2 

4 

1 

1 


Burma 

3 

1 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

4 

' 'i 

Punjab 

1 



2 



7 

3 


Assam 


*i 

12 

5 

**9 

16 

15 

7 

io 

Ajmer- Merwara . . 









2 

Xotal fe • 

134 

128 

129 

203 

141t 

148 

166 

not 

146J 


* One strike extended to three provinces. t Includes 3 disputes in Delhi. 


$ One strike extended to two provinces. 


No. of disputes in 


Industries. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1 

1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

Cotton and woollen mills 

69 

57 

60 

110 

78 

68 

75 

54 : 

87 

Jute Mills 

15 

33 

11 

19 i 

18 

13 

22 

13 

11 

Engineering Workshops 
Kailways including Rail- 

7 

4 

6 

11 ! 

7 

10 

5 

3 

1 

way Workshops 

6 

3 

3 

9 

4 

9 

8 

6 

3 

Others 

t 

31 1 

49 

54 

39 

48 

56 

42 

44 

Total , . 

134 

128 

129 

203 

141 

148 

16C 

118 

146 


The peak in respect of the number of industrial other provinces was there an average of at least 
disputes (203) was reached in the year 1928. one dispute per month during that year. The 
More than 50 per cent, of these disputes occurred industry which was hit hardest was the cotton 
in the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 and woollen mill industry in which no less than 
per cent, occurred in Bengal. In none of the 110 disputes took place during the year. 

In 1933, 164,938 work people were involved in 146 disputes and 2,168,901 working day 
were lost. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior to the passing of the Trade Disputes Act 
as an AU-India measure early in the year 1929, 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal, which will be dealt with lower 
down, no official machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes in India. The 
Employers' and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act which 
was passed in 1860 to make provision for the 
speedy termination of certain disputes letween 
workmen engaged in railway and other 
public works and their employers and which was 
extended, in case of the Bombay Presiaeney, to 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Ahmeda- 
bad, Kaira, Poona, Sholapur, Surat and Tirana 
in 1860 and 1861 and to Sind in 1870 dealt 
with individuals and did not provide any 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in other 
trades or industres. No records are availabh 
to show the extent to which this Act was 
made use of in India. The Act was repealed 
in March 1932. The only provinces in which 
ad hoc Committees have been appointed during 
the past fifteen years either to enquire into 
the question of providing machinery for the 
settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi- 
dencies. 


Bombay Presidency. — The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombay Presidency 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint- 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with Sir Stanley 
Eeed as Chairman “to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes.” This Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards 
Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work, 
Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc. 
Their recommendations were in the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes. With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to 
be followed, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation. 

In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1924. It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same year ; but, in 
the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the Local Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India. This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes. In 1920 they circularised all Local 


Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act I919. q^^e 
opinions obtained by provincial Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation 
The majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view. 

Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee.-— The 

next Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills. 

The findings of the Committee were : — 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus ; and 

(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowners that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of a bonus. 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee.— The 

third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was the Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Fawcett, Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, in connection with the general strike of 
the cotton mill workers in Bombay city of the 
year 1928 in pursuance of the agreement arrived 
at between the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
and the .Toint Strike Committee at a conference 
held under the Chairmanship of the Hon. Sir 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member 
of the Government of Bombay, on the 4th 
October 1928. 

This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its Report was 
published on the 26th .March 1929. 

Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
as follows ; — 

(1) The proposals of the Millowners' Associa- 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill 
and (b) for Standing Orders for the opera- 
tives about the conditions of their employ-, 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable. 

(2) While there was justification for the Asso- 
ciation’s proposal to make a cut of 7i per 
cent, in weavers’ wages, there were reason- 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances, 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Laoour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of wages. 
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(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the “ Rational ” or 
" ICtticiency " system and which aim® at 
reclucins the number of operatives employ- 
ed in mills while raising; their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. 

(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Strike Committee 
some of the demands which were con- 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were — 

(а) That the Millowners shall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
disadvantage of the w'orkers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations. 

(б) That the Millowners’ Association 
shall not permit its individual mem- 
bers to vary the conditions of service 
to the disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the Associa- 
tion. 

(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners’ Association 
in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the Workers’ organisations. 

(cf) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece work in detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers. 

(e) That there should be no victimi- 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Union activities. 
Most of the above were eventually 
conceded by the Millowners* Asso- 
ciation. 

(5) The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable — 

(а) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage is less than 
Es. 30 should be raised substantially, 

(б) The newly introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (1) to take 
oiit and present tickets of attend- 
ance and (2) to clean machinery 
daily should be discontinued. 

(6) The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleviating unemployment conse- 
quent on the introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows : — 

(а) The millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mill or in some other industry. 

(б) The Millovtmers’ Association should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks' wa^es 
according to his length of service 


payable in suitable cases to dis- 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment. 
The formation of an Out-of-Woik 
Donation Fund on a voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Millowners of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fund the operatives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested. 

(7) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme, 

(8) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it^ had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 
‘‘Mediation Rules” agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement. 

Owing to the undue prolongation of the general 
itrike in the Bombay Cotton Mills of the year 
1929 and the consequent disruption of labour, 
it was not possible for the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association to bring into operation the 
Mediation Eules recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee for the simple reason 
that there are no recognised Unions represen- 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill workers in the 
City. ^ The Bombay Textile Labour Union, 
of which Mr. N. M. Joshi.M.L.A., is the President 
has barely 400 members. The recognition 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
to the Bombay Gimi Kamgar Union which 
claimed a membership of over fifty thousand 
after its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the 
reports of the Court of Enquiry appointed 
under the Trade Disputes Act to inquire into 
questions connected with the general strike of 
the year 1929 and the lliots Inquiry Committee. 
’The Association has been giving anxious con- 
sideration to the practical steps which might 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations 
between employers and their workmen and for 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances. 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 
addressed by the Association to all the mills 
affiliated to it, they issued instructions 
that all mills should take immediate steps where- 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to by the management con- 
cerned at once. For this purpose complaint 
boxes were to be placed in the compoimds of all 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 

S etitions regarding their grievances or sugges- 
ons for improvement of conditions of work. 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe- 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible. Fmther measures calculated 
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to improve the relations between the 
employers and the employed are under considcra 
tion. The Association have also deviseJ 
measures for joint discussions between naanagers 
of mills and the Association on general questionr 
relating to the internal administration of th( 
mills. 

The next Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was a Court of Enquiry 
appointed under the Trade Disputes Act in 
connexion with the general strike of cotton 
mill operatives in Bombay City of 1929. After 
a prolonged enquiry into the causes of and the 
conduct of this strike which lasted for nearly 
four months, the Pearson Court of Enquiry 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
whole of the blame for the calling and the 
continuation of the strike rested with the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, The Report 
of the Court was published on the 16th Sept, 
and its moral effect was so great that the union 
called off the strike unconditionally on the 
next day. 


railway of 

Messrs. Martin and Company m the 24 PargLas 
and, Howrah which lasted from the 15th 
to the 2nd July 1021, a srecial CoSiiiaS 
Board was constituted by Government bv ? 
special resolution at the joint request of thA 
employers and the employees concern'd THa 
result of the Board's efforts was a comm-n 
raise on most of the points raised by the workerT 
and as a result of the Board’s recommendatiom 
it was agreed that joint works committees shoulri 
be set up on the Howrah-Amta and Hownh 
Sheakhala lines. Works Committees wtm 
establislied soon after the Board’s report was 
published, but they failed to function owinc 
to the men’s iuditfcrence. 

(1) The Bengal Legislative Council passed a 
resolution on the 4tii March 1921 to the effect 
that Government should appoint a Committci 
to enquire into the general causes of the 
prevailing unrest and to suggest remedial 
measures. The report of the Oomn'ittee was 
published on the ISth June 1921. ’Pho main 
recommendations of the Committee were— 


Bengal.— Several special Committees were 
appointed by the Government of Bengal during 
the period of intense industrial unrest during 
the years 1920-21. 

(1) As the result of a strike of taxi-drivers 
and professional drivers of private cars in Cal- 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring medi- 
cal e.xaminatiou of applicants for professional 
driver’s license, and (d) another rule forbidding 
the carrying of attendants in taxis. Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist- 
ing licensing regulations and the control of taxi- 
cabs generally. The strike lasted from the 
12th to the 20th January 1921, and ceased as 
a result of the institution of the inquiry. The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the existing regulations. 
These proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into effect on the 12th Octobe: 
1921. 

(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways, 
which lasted from the 27th January to the 
24th February 1921, Government appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of work by the strikers on the 8th March 1921. 
The men resumed work towards the end of 
February on condition (a) that the Calcutta 
Tramways Company would investigate their 
grievances and announce their decision within 
a week, and (b) that if the men were dissatisfied 
with the Company’s decision, Government 
would appoint a Committee of Enquiry. There 
was general apeement between the Company 
and the men’s representatives in regard to the 
majority of the Committee’s recommendations. 
Some, however, of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms. Another strike 
of the tramway employees of a much 
more protracted character broke out in 1922. 
It lasted from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1923. No Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives oi 
the men raised several points which arose from 
the previous inquiry. Work was resumed un- 
conditionally. 


(a) the establishment of joint works commit- 
tees In industrial concerns ; 

(&) non-intervention of Government in pri- 
vate industrial disputes, which it was 
considered, should bo settled bv volun- 
tary condliation ; 

(c) the constitution by Government of a 

conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services ; and 

(d) the appointment by Government of special 

conciliation bodies in the case of private 
industrial disputes, if both parties 
desired outside intervention. 

As tho result of the recommendations of this 
Committee, a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government resolution dated the 29th 
August 1921. The panel contained thirty names 
and was composed on a representative basis! 
leading public bodies being asked to recommend 
persons to servo on it. Tho panel was recon- 
stituted every year till 1929, when it was super- 
seded by the Trade Disputes Act. Several 
applications for Government intervention were 
received during the period of tho panel’s existence 
but in no ease did Government consider that 
intervention was justified. 

The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee’s view that there was no reason 
why _ voluntary conciliation boards, wisely 
constituted, should not achieve a largo measure 
of success in labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where tho parties had come to 
a deadlock, and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders. 
The panel was intended to deal only with disputes 
affecting public utility services in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood. In the settlement of ordi- 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, the Committee held that it was not ordi- 
narily the duty of Government to intervene 
in such disputes either directly or indirectly, but 
if both parties express a desire that their differ- 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should to 
prepared to establish a conciliation board be 
deal with the matter, or to take such other 
action as might be suitable in the circum- 
ibances of the case. 
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The history of the various proposals for 
iesislation providing machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years. The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay in the 
year 1921 in' pursuance of a Eesolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee “ to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle- 
ment of industrial disputes ” has already been 
dealt with above. Mention has also been made 
of tbe action taken by the Government of 
Bombay under circiunstances -which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All-India 
measure. The Bill circulated by’- the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1924 was very -wide and 
comprehensive in scope and extent. 


Nothing further was heard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when His Excellency 
the Viceroy in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, at Calcutta, said : “ The 
question of providing means of conciliation of 
trade disputes has been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legislate on this 
question until the Trade Union Bill lias become 
law.” The Trade Unions Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1926 and was 
brought into operation with effect from the 1st 
June 1927. 

In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision for 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other purposes. This 
Bill -was introduced in the Legislati\e Assembly 
with a motion for circulation on the 21s fc 
September 1928. The Bill differed in several 
important respects in comparison with the 
Government of India’s original Bill of 1924. 
The main part of the Bill falls into three parts. 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 
establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes. This part of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets up a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards which 
the Bill proposed to establish were intended to be 
appointed ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes. The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ordi- 
narily be composed of persons having no direct 
interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might be referred to them. The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinarily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would be to secure a settlement of 
the dispute. Provisions were made so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents. 


Neither party wniild be under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or tlie advice of 
the Board ; and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal that had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion which 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 


^The second part of the Bill consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utility services. In 
accordance with the definition of " Public 
Utility Services ” in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 would he applicable to such railway services 
as would he notified by the Governor-General 
in Council. The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers employed on monthly wages in 
public utility services to strike without pre- 
vious notice and also provided heavy penal- 
ties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement. Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of Munici- 
pal Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
is widely accepted in other countries. 


Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bill contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts. These clauses followed closely the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act. 1927. 
They W’-ere to be applicable only in the case of 
the strikes and lockouts which satisfied both of 
two conditions : in the first place, the strike or 
lockout must have other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industry to which the strikers or employers 
belonged ; and, in the second place, the strike 
or lockout must be designed to coerce Govern- 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community. If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lockout would become 
illegal. Persons furthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to pimishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in it would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected. 

The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion. Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with jacketing and intimida- 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombay City of the years 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombay in the 
y€»r 1929, should also he covered. The Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in February 1929. 
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The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years. In connection 
with the definition of the term “ Public Utility 
Services" they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to declare any 
industry, htisiness or undertaking to be a public 
utility service was undesirable as well as \in- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted. Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene ^ Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
parties so required were considered. But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed in desiring a reference it would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause 3. At the same 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which it should take. They 
therefore considered it necessary to provide that 
in every case a Court of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industry affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term " An independent person." 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that every report of a Court or Board, 
whether final oi interim, must he published, and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought fit 
should beleft toits discretion. It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be 
permissible subject, however, to such conditions 
and restrictions as might be provided by the 
rules. 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certaiu 
criticisms. Eor example, it was pointed out that 
many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly ; 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual ; and further that the clause 
was one-sided and inflicted no penalty upon an 
employer who looks out his workmen. The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must he 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause. Ibe 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen. The 
Committee added a collateral provision penalis- 


ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of auy contract. The Committee adonted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion 
would restrict its scope without materiallv 
impairing its effectiveness. In sub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal it must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike 
but have the direct effect of so doing. This was 
intended to e.xclude a case in which money is 
spent npon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers. A further sub-clause, borrowed from 
asimilar provision from the English Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or industry was added. The 
penalties provided for the instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified. With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
that there was no sufificient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike. It was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declared 
illegal and the persons properly interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis-spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned. The 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to require republicatlon 
and they recommended that it should be passed 
as duly amended by them. 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making provision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in their report but In a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in his opinion, the 
time was ripe. Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should bo 
altered to render it illegal at or near a workmen’s 
house as under the English Law. There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bill or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code. It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee it would delay the Bill. As he 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 
provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee. Sir Victor Sassoon, however, 
thought that suitable action should be taken hy 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point. The action 
taken hy the Government of Bombay in connec- 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes. 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
8th April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th 
April 1929. 

During the period of nearly five years for 
which the Act has been in operation, it has 
only been made use of on four occasions : 
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once by the CTO\ernraent of Bombay when 
they appointed a Court of Enquiry in the year 
3929 to enquire into the general strike in Cotton 
Mills in Bombay City in that year, twice 
by the Covernment of India who appointed a 
Board of Conciliation in 1930 in connexion with 
a dispute in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 


workshops which tliey were starting in Bohad, 
and another Court of Enquiry in 1931 to enquire 
into and report on the grievances of the large 
numbers of workers who were retrenched on all 
Indian Baihvays during that year; and once 
hy the Government of Burma. 

Royal Commission’s Recommendations. — The 
Royal Commission on Indian labour were of 
opinion that some statutory machinery will 
be permanently required to deal with trade 
disputes and that it will be necessary to consider 
the form which such machinery should take be- 
fore the Trade Disputes’ Act expires in 1931. 
They recommend that the possibility of establish- 
ing permanent courts m place of ad hoc tribunals 
under the Act should be examined and also 
that the question of providing means for the 
impartial examination of disputes in public 
utility services should be considered. The 
Commission also recommended that Section 
13 of the Trade Disputes’ Act should 
be amended to provide that no 

prosecution or suit shall be maintainable on 
account of any breach of the section or any 
damage caused thereby, except with the previous 
sanction of the Government which appointed 
the tribunal. Act XIX of 1932, gh'ing effect 
to this recommendation was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in September 1932. 

In May 1983, the Government of India issued 
a circular letter to all Provincial Governments 
inviting opinions, after consultation with the 
nterests concerned as to (1) whether the Indi an 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, should be converted 
into a permanent measure, and (2) what amexid- 
nients, if any, should be made in the Act. The 
Government of India were provisionally disposed 
to accept the Boyal Commission’s recommenda- 
tion to include “ Inland Water Services ” within 
the definition of a “ Public Utility Service ” 
but not “ Tramway Services ” because the 
later generally have no monopoly in transport 
in the areas in which they run. Opinions 
were also specifically invited on the following 
five questions : (1) whether any statutory 
provision should be made in the Act for the 


] appointment of Conciliation Otficers : (2) wliether 
; a permanent Industrial Court on the lines of 
, theBriti.sh Industrial Court should be framed 
jin each Proxinee; (3) whether strikes or 
I lockouts should Ihj prohiidted during the pen- 
dency of a Court of Enquiry or a Board of 
I Coueijiation ; (4) whether awards of Boards of 
on both 
whether 

.... — resorted 

I to while a strike has been referred to a Court 
‘ or Board should be made illegal. The Govern- 
ment of India were also disposed to accept the 
I recommendation made by the Commission to 
omit the words “ between an emidoyer and any 
ot his workmen ” in Section 3 of the Act because 
as this Section stands at present it requires 
notices of the appointment of a tribunal appoint- 
ed under the Act to be sent to every individual 
employer affected by a dispute. The Govern- 
ment of India requested all local governments 
to send them their replies by 1st Xovember 
1933. .\t the m nnent of going to press the 
Legislative Assembly passed a bill introduced 
by the Government of India to conve tthe Trade 
Disputes Act into a permanent measure. As 
regards the various .amendments in the provi- 
sions of the Act it is understood that the Govern- 
ment of India jiropose to introduce another bill in 
the Assembly sometime later. Indian labour in 
general has been very badly let down by the 
communist agitators who dominated labour 
platforms all over the country in 1928 and 1929 
and to-day there are few labour leaders in India 
who can command respect and adherence from 
both the employers and the employed. Great 
labour leaders like Mr. X. M. Joshi, \r.L..\., 
have, during the last two or three years, been 
engaged in fighting the cause of labour either 
before the Round Table Conferences in con- 
nexion with India’s political future or in the 
Legislative Assembly in connexion with Bills 
and proposals for new labour legislation. 

With regard to the action which should be 
taken by Provincial Governments the Commis- 
sion recommended that every Provincial Govern- 
ment should have an officer or officers whose 
duty it would be to undertake the work of 
conciliation and to bring the parties privately 
to agreement. The Commissioner of Labour in 
Madras, the Director of Industries in the Punjab, 
the Director of Statistics and Labour Com- 
missioner in Burma and Deputy Commissioners 
and the Director of Industries in the Central 
Provinces have already been entrusted with 
powers as Conciliation Officers. 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions in their own 
countries.” In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were 
recognised by the High Contracting Parties to 
he of "special and urgent importance,” but 


also brought into being the International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing, as far as practicable, 
the observance of these principles. The 
International Labour Conference has been 
discussing various questions connected with 
industrial, agricultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded its findings in 
conventions and recommendations. The 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 
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on tlie State Members, bnt they have to he 
submitted to the Legislature of each country, 
and this secures the regular examination both by 
the Executive Governments and the Legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and desii’able for the amelioration of 
labour conditions. Luring the sc\entecii 
Conferences that have been held, 40 Conventions 
have been adopted. Out of these the followdng 
thirteen have been ratified by India : — 

1. Hours of wwlc (1919). 

2. Unemployment (1919). 

3. Kight work of Women (1919). 

4. Night work of young persons in Industry 
(1919). 

5. Rights of Association (Agriculture) (1921). 

6. Weekly Rest in Industry (1921). 

7. Minimum ago of stokers and trimmers 
(1921). 

8. IMedical Examination of Young Persons 
employed at Sea (1921). 


9. Workmen’s Compensation (Lisc.asos) ( 1925 ) 
Equality of Treatment (Accidents) 

It. Inspection of Emigrants on board sliip 
(1926). 

12. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement (1926). 

13. Weight of Packages transported by 
vessels (1920). 

In addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Conferences 
have also adopted numerous Recommendations. 

The Seventeenth ScHsion of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva from the 
8th to 3nth June 1933 adopted conventions in 
respect of (a) employment agencies, (b) widows 
and orphans’ insurance and (c) invalidity and 
old age insurances. Tt also adopted Uecom> 
mendations in connection with the first two 
subjects. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre*Roform days Labour was not a 
q^uestiou to which the Central or Provincial 
(Jovemments in India gave the same attention 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice. After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1891 ^in 1911, the appointment 
of the Indian Industrial Commission in May, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
in the progressive interest taken by Govomment 
in questions connected with labour. The active 
participation of India in the Great War led to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opportunity ’ 
and ‘ the emergence of an. unprecedented need ’ 
for a definite industrial policy for India as a 
whole. The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 
to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well. Previous to 
this date no provincial or AU-India inquiries of a 
general character were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages. No informa- 
tion was available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and, for that matter, 
very little information in this direction is avail- 
able even to-day. Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
signing of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a live member of the international comity of 
nations. The participation by India, in the first 
International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in the year 1919 made it necessary 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question of the representa- 
tion of labour in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. 


Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part 
2, Rule 26) industrial matters Included under the 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincial legislatures. Under 
the same rules " regulation of mines " and 
“ inter-provincial migration " are central 
subjects. A Labour Bureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Retrenchtnent Committee. 
The administration of labour matters since then 
has been in the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Labour with a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Coxincil holding the portfolio. 
Amongst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies were the first in the 
field for the creation of special Labour Officers, 
but it was the Government of Bombay who 
took the lead in the field for the creation of 
a proper Labour Office for the collection and 
compilation of all kinds of statistics in con- 
nexion with prices, cost of living, wages, etc. 


Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligence Officer in the year 1920. Labour 
laws were to be administered in the Commerce 
Department, but the Revenue Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
Labour Immigration Act. The Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and also the number 
of labour organisations. From time to time, as 
circumstances permitted, he was to conduct 
special inquiries. He was, however, not provided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer is also the Deputy 
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Sf.'cretary to the Government of Bcn"dl iu the 
Commei’ce Department and since the Imnjiing , 
into effect of the Indian TradeUnions Act, 1926, , 
iie has also been appointed Koyistrar of Trade , 
Unions. The rioyal Commission on Indian ’ 
Labour have recommended that Benaal should ■ 
have a properly staffed Labour office on the , 
same lines and' with at least the satno staff as ■ 
the Labour office of the Government of Bombay. : 

Madras. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the same year, viz., 

1 920, to watch and study at all times the condi- 
tions of labour particularly industrhd labour 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Govern- 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move- 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of anj’ 
disputes between emploj’crs and employed. 
The settlement of labour disputes and prevention 
of strikes are features of his work but his inter- 
ference in such disputes is limited to tendering 
ids offices to settle them. In the case of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
ho may interfere only if both sides agree to hfs 
intervention but he must obtain the previous 
sanction of Government in each case. He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
w’ork most of his time is occupied. On a par i 
with the Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal, the j 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into questions connected 
with industrial labour in the Presidency. Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agricultural wages is, ho'wever, 

■ placed in his hands. 

The Bombay Laboui* Office. 

The real pioneer work in the field of labour 
information and statistics in India during the 
last thirteen years has been done by the Labour i 
Office of the Government of Bombay which was j 
established in April 1921. In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
office the following wore declared to belts func- 
tions: — 

“(1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence , — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ,* 

*' (2) Industrial Disputes . — As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; and 

“ (3) Legislation and other matters relating to 
labour . — The labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.'* 

"When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of Director of Labour. 
The post of the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the labour office was 
placed under the charge of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed 
to Director of Information and Labour Intel- 


ligence. With a view to implementing the 
recumnieudatiun «if the Royal Conauhsinn 
on Indian Laljour in the matter.' the Govt^mment 
of Bombay in Mav again changed the 

designation of the Director of Informatkm aud 
Labour Inteiligimce to “ Commissioner of 
Labour aud Director of Infonnation.” With 
this <-hange iu de,-iguatiou the administrative 
control of the Fa{*tory and Boiler I)e]«rtraent8 
was transferred from' the Collector of Bombay 
to the Commk>,if)aer of Labour and the Commis- 
sioner ot Labour was ahu appointed ex-offhio 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
aud Registrar of 'J'rade Unions. In addition to 
the Coimnissioner there are three gazetted 
olficers attached to the Labour Office. Two of 
these are AssLtant Coinmis.-ioners of Labour 
at headipiarters in Bombay and the third 
who is called the I.ahuur Otti’eer at Ahmedabad 
k stationed at tliat centre. There are also three 
full time Lady Investigators but these are not 
gazetted appointments. The Assistant Commis- 
I sioners, the labour Offic(>r aud all the luventi- 
' gators receive con\cyaiieo allowances. The 
' office staff contains two Statistical Assistants, 
three senior clerks, eight junior clerks, two 
stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despateher, one daftari and five peons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahmedabad. The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) avages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade unions, (8) other industrial 
and labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette, (12) library, and (13) office 
organisation. 

The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
from September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Presidency, and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi- 
tions in the outside world. The Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and is 
i perhaps the only publication of its kind in India 
I from which foreigners interested in labour and 
' economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up-to-date information . It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. A substantial grant is 
allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Labour 
Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour, industrial and 
economic matters. The Labour Office library 
is open to research workers in Bombay. In 
addition to books, the library contains bound 
copies of all the more important periodical 
received from Labour Ministries. International 
organisations and research organisations in 
various parts of the world. 

The Labour Office has conducted several 
special inquiries, the results of wbrnh have 
either been published in the form cf special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Gazette. Among the inquiries the results of 
! which have been published in the form of reports 
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are three inctuiries into wages and hours of labour ' 
in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1921, 1923 and 1920 ; 
four reports of inquiries into family budgets three 
of which related to working class family budgets 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the ' 
fourth to middle class family budgets in Bombay ' 
City. The remaining reports dealt with inquiries 
into agricultural wagesin the Bombay Presidency, 
an inquiry into deductions from wages or pay- 
ments in respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class nnemployment In the Bombay 
Presidency. Other special^ inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal workers, welfare 
work, rentals in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatives, 
methods of wage pavments, creches, clerical 
wages in Bombay City, incidence ot sick- 
ness among cotton mill operatives, infant 
mortality, etc. In the Labour Gazette statis- 
tics are regularly published for working class 
cost of living index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, wholesale prices 
index numbers for Bombay and "Karachi, 
retail food prices for five important centres in 
the Bombay Presidency, for industrial disputes 
in the Bombay Presidency and for Workmen’s 
Compensation, prosecutions under the Indian 
Factories Act, and the employment situation. 
A new working class index number has been 
compiled for Ahmedabad and statistics with 
regard to this have been published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette since January 1930. A 
working class cost of living index number for 
Sholapur has also been published. Quarterly 
information is also collected with regard to all 
known Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
and full information is published in the Labour 
Gazette every three months. The present staff 
of the Labour Office is as follows : — 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information, Commissioner of Worl'mm's Com- 
pensation ani Registrar of Trade Unions. — Mr. 
J. F, Gennings, o.P.B., Bar-at-Law, t.p. 

Assistant Commissioners of Labour. — ^Mr. S. 
R. De.shpande, B. Litt. (Oxon), and Mr. N. A. 
Mehrban, B.A., P.S.S., Mr. Mchrban is also 
assistant to the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency. 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad: — Mr. A, S, 
Iyengar, B.A., IL.B. 

Lady Investigators. — Mrs. K. Wagh, Miss 
G. Pimpalkhare and Miss S. Dabholkar. (These 
are non-gazetted appointments.) 

The Commissioner of Lahoiir and Director of 
Information has six offices under his charge: 
(1) The Labour Office ; (2) the Information 
Office ; (3) the Office of the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compezisation, (4) the office of the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, (5) The office of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories ; and (6) the office 
of the Chief Inspector of Boilers. In the 
case of the Office of the Registrar of Trade 
Unions one Asst. Commissioner of Labour 
has been appointed as Assistant to the 
Registrar of Trade Unions and tlie office work is 
done by a Statistical Assistant and a junior 
clerk from the staff of the Labour Office. The 
Information Office is under the administration 
of the Home Department. The Labour Oilico 


was under the administration of the Homo 
Department till the year 1925, but it was trans- 
ferred to the General Department and is now 
under the control of the Political and Reforms 
Department. 

Central Provinces. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions. The Revenue Department 
deals with mines. The Department of 
Industries under the Director of Industries is in 
immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions 
The Factory Office is under the general supervi- 
sion of the Director of Industries. There is no 
special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Central Provinces but the factory staff is utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
questions as may be required from time to time. 
A Board of Industries consisting of representa- 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are 
considered by this Board. But the Board 
acts purely in an advisory capacity. 


Other Provinces. 

In Burma a Labour Statistics P»ureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926. 
This Bureau has conducted an extensive investi- 
gation into the standard and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon, the Report of 
which was published in 1928. In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour. In 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal with labour 
questions. Labour as such is with the Home 
Member, electricity is with the Finance Member, 
the factory staff is under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries who is under the 
Minister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been appointed ISx- 
offleio Registrar of Trade Unions in the 
Province. In Assam the main question connect- 
ed wdth labour is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces. As inter-provincial migration is a 
Central subject, the Local Government are not 
viry actively interested in the special considera- 
tion of other labour questions. 

Representation on Legislatures. — The 

Government of India nominates one member 
for labour interests In the Legislative Assembly. 
Since the last reforms wore brought into opera- 
tion Mr. N. M, Joshi, of the Servants of India 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly. 
In the Bombay Presidency the Local Govern- 
ment had provided one seat for labour, and Mr. 
S.K. Bole was nominated as the labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms. In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but the principle of 
nomination was maintained. The three nersons 
representing labour interests in the Bombay 
Legislative Council at present are Messrs. S. K. 
Bole, Syed Muuwarand R. R. Bakhale. In the 
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Central Provinces, Mr. P,. W. Fulay, a Xagpur 
pleader, has been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour. In JScncul there h^l^e 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interest'^ since tlie introduction ot the reform'!. 
The Assant Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent laliour but 
it has been found impracticable to find any 
one who could adequately represent this consti- 
tuency and therefore the seat is v.acant in the 
present Assam Legialati\c Council. 

Relation between Central and Local 
Governments — It has already been stated 
above that under the Bevolution Ilules, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour are reserved subjects. These subjects 
are, however, subject to central legislation. 
The provincial lecislaturcs arc not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the pievious sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council. The actual 
administration of the Acts passed by the central 
legislature under the above heads falls on the 
Local Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the constitution to incur any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 
provincial subjects. This constitutional position 
is perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern- 
ments to labour measures on which their opinions 
have been invited by the Government of India 
during recent years. The Governor- General in 
Council exercises control over the administration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways : 
in the first place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cashes 
cither reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to his control. The general principle observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provinces as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various Au-India Acte. 

Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India. — Few Indian States 
luive any labour legislation but most of them are 
of little indxistrial importance. The only States 
which have more than 8,000 persons employed 
in factories and mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior 
and Travancore. Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of the corresponding Act in British 
India. In recent years there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the provisions of the 
Factory Law in British India by establishing 
mills or factories in the territories of Indian 
States. 

Recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. — The most important recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in connexion with Government administration of 
matters connected with labour is for the setting 
up of an Industrial Council which would enable 
representatives of employees of labour and of 
Governments to meet regularly in conference 
to discuss labour measures and labour policy. ■ 
It is suggested that the Council should meet 
annually and its President should be elected at 
each annual session. The Secretary of the 
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j C'tiunrilshuubl be a piu'maneut ofliHal ri‘>j‘un&il)lo 
to it for current bnsinc'^^. The finictiuus uf the 
Cuiincil urai! I be ( n the exaiiiiiiutitm i if ]trnpn-,;ils 
fur labour lenislatioii refeiipil to it aiiil al«ii tn 
initiate such propn'-ab; '2) to promote a s]iU’it 
of rf>-n]»ei'uli>in and understanding among 
those ooiicenied with labour policy, and to 
provide an opportunity tor an iiiterehange of 
infonnatiuii reciardiug experiment'! in laboin' 
nuittcrs ; {U) to advise the < 'eiitral and Proxineial 
(bivmnnent-, nn the fiaining of niks and 
regulatb 'U.s ; and (ii to tidvi^e regarding the 
collection 01 lahonr sfattetics and the co-ordiua- 
tion and developnieut of e(‘iaioinie rtseareh. 
If Labour LegMation is made a Central subject 
in the imv eonstitutma of India, tlic lb)>al 
Commission reeoiuiuend that the authority 
finally responsihle for sueli. leaidatiou must 
he the Central LegialutiU’c. If i.al'our legida- 
tion IS to lie decent ralised, some eo-i irdinathig 
body will be neetssarv. The deeihioiis of the 
Council eimld not be gi\en ntandatory iM)wer. 
but in certain cireraustanco it might be made 
ubligatoiy lor I’roaineial Governnnnts within a 
speeified time to .siibuiit pritposals for le'jislation 
to their nspeetive lenislatuics for a decision 
as to their adupition or rejeetiuu. 

The Coiumi.ssion leeummended Lmt Labour 
Connnis.sioncr.s should be ai>pniuted both fur 
the Central and in all the Local Governments 
except Assam. Labt lur ( 'i muiiissionevs should he 
selected uttieers who should liold the appointment 
for a comjfaratively long period. I’lK'y should 
he responsible for the imhlieatioii of labour 
statistics, should have the right to enter all 
industrial estaVilisUmeutsand should be geueially 
accessible both to employers and labour and 
should act as <‘onciliatinn oliicer.s. Where there 
is danger of establishments being transferred +o 
Indian States in order to escape regulation, an 
effort should bo made tn obtain the co-operation 
of the adjoining states. The Coianussion also 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration ; 
and that if federal legislation is not practicable, 
efforts should be directed tn securing tliat, as 
early as possible, the wliole of India piirtlcipates 
in making progress in labour matters. For 
States in which there is appreciable industrial 
development, the Industrial Council should 
offer a suitable channel for co-operation. 

With regard to the questitm of representation 
of labour on the legislatures tlio Royal Com- 
mission recommended that if special consti- 
tuencies are to remain a feature ot the Indian 
constitution labour should be given adequate 
representation in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures. The method which is moat likely 
to be effective in securing the best representa- 
tives of labour is that of election by reglsterexl 
trade unions. A special trilmnal should be 
sot up in each province to determine before 
election the woi^it which should bo given to 
each registered trade union. The question 
was examined by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee and so far as the Provincial Councils 
are concerned the communal award of His 
Majesty's Government has given effect to 
the Labour Commission’s recommendation. 
The Franchise Committee recommended a 
combination of trade union constituencies 
and sp^al constituencies. 
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Domestic Servants. 


The relationship of master to servant in India Every person whose name has been registtted 
is a subject to which attention is frequently in the general registry is given a pocket register 
directed in the iPress by complaints about the containing the full particulars of the record 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and made in the genei^l registry. No person can 
the hardships to which employers are subjected engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
by the boycotting action of discharged st vants. register or whose pocket register does not record 
The remedy most commonly propounded for the termination of his last previous service, if 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
tration with a view to checking the use of false enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
testimonials, or “ chits,” and to enabling and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
masters to obtain certain information as to the and cause the servant to attend personally at 
character of the persons they employ. This the registrar's office to have such entry inserted 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- master discharges a ^rvant he must insert in 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a lav?, the pocket register the date and cause of his 
applying only to agricultural labourers and discharge and the character of the servant, 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of Provided that if for any reason he be unvjdlltng 
contract, and since then various State laws to give the servant a character or to state the 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed cause of his discharge he may dechne to do 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing, 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
the number of servants kept by each individual, pocket register the master must notify that 
The first attempt in the Bast to deal with the fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon, entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- is bound to attend the registrar's office to have 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to al Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month if he subsequently enters service in any place 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
* servant ' means and includes head and under- tend personally at the nearest police station on 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, his entering or leaving such service and produce 
horsakeepers and house and garden coolies, his pocket register to the principal officer of 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- police at such station in order to enable the 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole police officer to record the commencement or 
of the Island or for any town or district, to termination of the service. The police officer 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be the town or district in which such servant was 
under the general supervision and control of the originally registered. 

Inspector- General of Police. A registry is kept 

by the registrar of all domestic servants em- Various penalties of fine as well as of 
ployed within his town or district, and he has imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
the capacities in which they are employed at the by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
time of such registration, the da.tes of their below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
several engagements and such memorandum any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
of their previous services or antecedents as they they expose themselves to a liability of their 
may desire to have recorded in the register, being fined to the extent of Rs. 20. Similarly 
But the registrar inust, previous to his entering a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
bility of the statements made to him. Any not exceeding Rs. 20. But in case he gives any 
person who may not have been a domestic false information to the registrar or to any 
servant before but who is desirous of entering other person on matters in which he is required 
domestic service, has to submit an application by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
registrar is satisfied liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 60 or to im- 
^s^-sonable grounds to believe prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
^ exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents is 

his name charged to the masteronengaginganewservant, 
in the register, recording what he has been able a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
frttrifw person’s antecedents on his provisional registration, or on registration 

being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But in case of loss or 
o satisfactory or destruction of the pocket register the servant 

fitness for domestic has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
service the registrar may grant him “provision- pocket register, 
al registration, to be thereafter converted into 

according to the A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1914) has been 
r- A service. If the ntroduced in the Straits Settlements, Where 

applicant is not a Its operation has been limited to such local areas 
person he should withhold as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
altogether, but In such a case he and its application within such areas has been 
, refusal to register to the ■eatricted to the class of householders who are 
inspector- General of Police. txpected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 
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Sea Bontes between India and Europe. 

The Indian port for the direct journey to and; West, by steamers sailiuj? round Cevlon, and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily | several lines connect Colombo ^’ith Europe, 
live lines of steamers by which the journey Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- times, the Bibby LineSjN.F.E:., Australian Cora- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or— and in monwcalth, and Tlovai Butch Lines are the chief 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and besides the P. & 0.‘ The Bibby and Henderson 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & 0., services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the Lloyd Triestino. The Natal line stea- the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
mers are available for Western passages only, India. The shortest time between London 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their and Bombay is 15 days via Marseilles. The 
Eastward voyages. There are ordinarily following are the fares 'which are convertible at 
other services between Calcutta and the approximately current rates of exchange ; — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Eases from Bombay or Karachi. 


A. 

ist Saloon. 

B. C. 

B. 

2jid Saloon. 

A. B. 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

between Karachi and Bombay by British 
Steamer. 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single . . 

India 

78 

72 

08 

CO 

48 

42 

,, ,, Return .. 


130 

120 

116 

1U6 

84 

74 

To Marseilles, Single 


74 

68 

02 

50 

4'i 

38 

„ Return 


129 ' 

119 

109 

90 

77 

67 

To Malta, Single 


es 

62 

50 

50 

42 

SO 

„ Return 


119 

ILO ; 

90 

1 89 

74 

‘ 04 

To Gibraltar, Single 


76 

70 1 

1 

64 

58 

46 i 

40 

„ Return 


133 

123 ! 

i 

113 

•103 

81 i 

71 


By the British India S. N. Co. fares to 
London by sea from Madras are : — 

Single 1st saloon £60 ; 2nd saloon £44. Return 
£106 and £77. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are:— 1st saloon 
Rs. 800 single and Rs. 1,400 return. To Mar- 
seilles: — Rs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs. 1,354. 

By Ellerman’s " City ” and Hall ’* Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are:— 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs. 45S, Return Rs. 787, Liverpool Single 
Rs. 493, Return Rs. 867. 

Calcutta to London : 

1 st class Single Rs. 760, Return 1,333, 2nd 

class Single Rs. 627, Return Rs. 1,093, Cabin 

class. Single Rs. 653, Return Rs. 1,147. 

By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London: 


iBt saloon single £68 return £11 7. 

Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single 
Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseille', 1st saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows: — 

Colombo Marseilles single Rs. 7i0, return 
Rs. 1,240- Colombo London single Rs. 760. 
return Rs. 1,336. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are: — ^single Rs. 775 
return (available for 4 months) Rs. 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,375. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are:— 

1st class £65, 2nd class £45. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 100 days return tickets. 1st class, £86 
and 2nd class, £65. 

Sailings from Bombay Twice Monthly, 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of infUi 
are as follow: — ‘‘ 



Miles. 

1st Class. 

2nJ Class, 



Bs 


P. 

Rs. 

a. ]). 

Delhi, B. B. & 0. 1. BaiJway, via new Kagda- Muttra direct 





route 


8S 

4 

0 

44 

2 n 

Delhi, G.T. P. Hallway, uia Agra 

957 

S8 

4 

0 

44 

2 0 

Simla, ma Delhi 

1,220 

125 

14 

0 

03 

0 0 

Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Jubhulpore A Allahabad 

1,349 

3 30 

15 

0 

05 

8 6 

Calcutta, G. L P*, from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

123 

1 

6 

61 

9 C 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Eaichur 

794 

90 

2 

0 

45 

1 0 

Lahore, via Delhi 

1,102 

120 

13 

0 

60 

6 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services 
in India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
George) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918-23). Lord Lloyd succeeded in 
securing tlio inauguration of a postal 'mail 
service between Karachi and Bombay. This 
was carried In K.A.F. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset. The service w'as not warmly 
supported by the public. The effort failed. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no 
money available for such a purpose, a general 
development of air services in India must await 
more prosperous times. The pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually increased, The inaugura- 
tion of Broneh and Dutch postal services across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly between England and Karachi, and the 
general iucroase. of civil aviation in all parts of 
tile world and of visits of flyers of different 
nations to India, stimulated both Government 
and public opinion. India became a party to 
the International Air Convention and under 
this was obliged to provide ground facilities fo: 
aircraft from other countries. 

The problem of Internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra was member of 
Government for that portfolio. Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt.-Col. F. 0. 
Shelmerdine, o.b.b. 

iST on-oflicial members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation. 

I hey foresaw that the development of civil 


aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great d/'sire was to prevent it following in 
the wake of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only in time to be faced with competition 
by Britishers who were first in the field. The 
upshot of this agitation was an arrangement 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their future 
employment in the Civil Aviation Department 
as aerodrome officers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc. Eight lads wore dispatched for 
the opening of this system. Others followed and 
results have been successful. These men are 
not trained primarily as commercial ifilots, but 
a development of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always in view. This is a wise pre- 
caution and some of them take pilot’s certi- 
ficate.9. All of them receive a certain amount of. 
training as pilots and they also go through a 
post-gradiuitft course at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology and a period of attach- 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
London Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The 
course lasts for two years and three months, 
during which time the men receive sholarships 
amounting to £240 per annum, A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B.SO. degree in engineering 
or physics. 

Interior Postal Service- — Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
aerial services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was. on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and fro 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
Kew Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
special arrangement, the chief i)omt of which 
was that the service was conducted by tte 
Postal Department of the Government of IntSfl*!* 
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and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
niaehiiKS for the purpose. This meant, in ctfect, 
that the Western service of the Ainvayt, Company 
eoiitinned to Drdhi. hut that technically the 
service iroiii Karachi eastwards, helonsed not 
to them l>ut to the Government oi India. 
Passensxera as w ell as ma ils were carrital. On the 
expiration ul the period for which the contract 
on the.''e lines w.is arranged, the Go\ernineut ot 
Juolia decided not to renew their charter with 
Iin])erial Airways and adopjted the alternative 
coursfi of contractius:; witli the Delhi" 

Club to carry the weekly Karachi-T>ellu air mails 
—here no passenaers to and fro. This, hke 
the earlier s[)ecial arrantfement with Xmjieria] 
Airways, was obviously a transitional jdan. 
It came into operation early in 1932. It filled j 
the need of tlu‘ moment, pending the develop- ‘ 
inent of a permanent sc.heme. 

Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could criti- j 
cally develop the matter, he was succeeded iu 
charge of the Departmental portfolio by Sir 
Joseph Shore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the prohleni. Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of .spade-work 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdine before he 
resigned his appointment as D.O.A, in order to 
take up the corresponding one m England. A 
scheme was worked out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Ehore for the institution of a weekly 
air-sorvice between Karachi and Calcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and depar- 
tures of air mails conveyed'by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., from and to England. If the Government 
of India had at this time taken no steps tow’ards 
the organisation of a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to prevent Imperial 
Airway.? or some other non-Indian concern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in character, either 
through the development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services. 

The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Caleutta service in 1031. Four Avro-10 aero- 
I)lanos had already been purchased for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being purchased for the use of Their 
Excellencies the Earl and Countes.s of 
"Willingdon, who had newly 'arrived in India 
on the appointment of the Earl to be Viceroy. 
Efforts were then directed to alternative methods 
of attaining the desired result and in 1933 an 
arrangement for the purpose was carried 
through, in the new scheme there was organised 
in India a company known as Indian National 
Airways, Ltd. Its successful institution was 
largely the result of the efforts of Mr. R. E. 
Grant Govan, o-B.b., of New Delhi. This 
Company received the assistance of Imperial 
Airways, Ltd. Into the programme thus 
devised there also entered the Government of 
India. The upshot of this wms the institution of 
Indian Transcontinental Airways, Ltd., a cor- 
poration of which 51 per cent, of the capital Is 
contributed by the Government of India and 
the remainder by Indian National Airways and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd. Its business is solely 
to conduct between Calcutta and Karachi a 


fortnightly ‘Service f(* connect, at Karachi, with 
the iiupcml Airways Wcstmai Air Hci’viee and 
at Calcutta With the scrviiv organised by 
Imijcrial Airway.s to cover the cliKtanrc laetween 
(alcutta and Singa]Mtic, at which point unotlrcr 
service is hdng ofgaiii'-ed under the au>pict‘s of 
the .Australian Government to carry on to 
Au.stralia, 

In the alternati\c Wi-eks between thefoitnight- 
ly flights of the Indian Transcontint'ntal Airways 
machines, the Tran^- India St rvice is carried by 
Imperial Airway.s. Thi* new Karacdii- (‘alcutta 
route was in.augurati'd during the snnniii'r of 
1933 and the e.xteiision h\ Imp-rial Airways to 
Singapore wa< established in the following 
winter. The Australian' extension is not yet in 
operation, 

Indian National Airways, besides being 
eoncerni'd in this trunk .servici* also undertakt* 
the development of bianeh ttr feed(*r intt-rnal 
ser\ices. They have hitherto established wi-ekly 
.services each wav betwt-en Calcutta and 
llangnon and Calcutta anil Dacca, respectively. 
Meanwhile, private enterprise for tin- develop- 
ment of internal air services strongly developed 
in Bombay City and br-fore the institution of 
Indian National Aiiway.s tbeie was established 
by Tata, Sons A Co., a weekly service each way 
from Karachi via Bombay to iMadras. Various 
important developments by both tin*.®!- organisa- 
tion are contemplated. 

Instruction in Aviation- — Instruction in 
.Aviation is given in India only through Clubs 
founded for the purpose. There are nine of 
these. .A.bove them is the Aero Club of India 
and Burma, St'cretary Wing Commander A. 11. C. 
Cooper, wliich excrcise.s control and general 
co-ordination of activities under the Director of 
ri\11 .Aviation with the Govt-rnment of India. 
The nine instnietionnl clubs are the Delhi, U.F., 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay Plying Clubs, 
Karachi Aero Club, Northern India Plying Club, 
Lain ire, Jodhpur and Kathiawar Fl>dng (Tub. 
(A Punjab Plying Club at Lahore, lost its three 
aeroplanes in crashes and had to wind up. Its 
place has been taken by the Northern India 
Flying (Tub). The institution of two other 
clubs in the C.P. and Hyderabad Deccan 
respectively is in pro.spoct. 

The (Tub movement dates from March 1927, 
when, as a re.snlt of the intr-rest taken In the 
.subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., M.ri..y., 
it was discussed by the Indian legislative 
Assembly. An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and in the same month the Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of about 
40 members of the Assembly. Its first meeting 
was held in Simhi in Roptemlx'r of the same year 
and during the next three months 100 more 
membi'rs of the Assembly and 1 97 other members 
joined. Strong committoi's were then formed 
in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
with the object of developing interi'st in the 
movement and in order to utilisi* the Government 
grants which were at this time propo.sed and the 
formation of local clubs followed. The Aero 
Club entered into an agreement with the Royal 
Aero Club of Great Britain and thereby became 
its official representative iu India and Bprma, 
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The Suez Canal. 


The Grovernniont of India, in December, 1927, 
received from Sir Victor SaRsoon a letter saying 
that subject to a grant of U-s. 30,000 to the Aero 
Cluh for the year 1928-29 and a grant of 
Us. 20,000 to each club, formed, he would boar 
any deficit between the Club’s income and 
expenditure until the gr.ants became available. 
This they agreed to and they further announced 
that they would provide for each club an initial 
equipment of two aeroplanes, a spare engine and 
a contribution towards tbe cost of a hanger 
wht're no hanger was already available. These 
grants commenced as from the 1st April 1928. 
and were to continue for two j’ears. Agreements 
were entered into between the Secretary of 
State and the Aero Club and between him and 
the provincial clubs, laying down tlu' conditions of 
financial assistance. IVIotli aeroplanes manu- 


factured by the Do Haviland Aircraft Co were 
selected as the training machines. Eic^ht of 
these arrived in December 1928, and tMinitw 
with them began in January 1929. ^ 


The first Indian air-race was flown over 
Delhi- Agra-Jhansi- Lucknow- Agra-Dellii course 
in February 1932, and was very successful 
There was a similar race over approximately the 
same course in February 1933, when the entries 
were good and included two competitors who 
specially came out from England for the contest 
and the event was again completely successful 
The 1 934 race was flown with Cawnporo as its 
centre. 

Director, Civil Aviation . — Air. F. Tymms, m.c 
Deputy Director, Clinl Aviation. — -Mr. -V T E* 
Eadon. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The report of the Suez Canal Company for 
1932 reflects an aggravation of the economic 
crisis throughout the ■world. Traffic receipts 
at £137,000,000 were less by 15 per cent, against 
which a further reduction in working expenses 
was secured of £26,000,000, making a total 
reduction of £45,000,000 or 20 per cent on the 
working cost of 1930. In order to provide a 
gross dividend of 510/. per share it was necessary 
to draw on the extraordinary reserve for 
£11,000,000. The volume of traffic at 28,340,000 
tons was less by 5.6 per cent, than the total 
for 1931 and of the last tonnage 15,721,294 or 
about 55^ per cent, was accounted for by British 
shipping. The weight of goods transported 
through the Canal was only 23,632,000 tons 
against 25,332,000 tons in 1931, and thus fell 
below the average of the three years immediately 
preceding the war. Many vessels which, when 
trade was on a larger scale, would have been 
sent laden through the Canal, had to he des- 
patched from the United ICingdom to Australia 
in ballast, and wore directed, in order to save 
expenses, to proceed by the long sea-route. 

Improvement Schemes. — It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would he increased by 1 ft., making it 30 ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 ’4 feet in 1870 j in 1890 
ships drawing 25 *4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following s:4 years rhe increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. * 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel —The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 


Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches 
in June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 nailes. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neeringside. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, hut a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Eoads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 191 5 the works foi 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want -of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to alength of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
of any apprehension as to its future. 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour ju India was possifa! 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and thosi 
who had friends in the country. The cos 
of the journey was very high, the methods o 
transportation were very slow; and the faci 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he war 
a bold man who consigned himself to the m'^r 
cies ox the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction. Now the mail whicb 
is posted in London on Thursday night 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passengei 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall. It is also possible tc 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a -weekly 
service from Croydon i.o Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes vou to Delhj 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Kaihvays provide facilities onthetnmk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter. To tho majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him Ms early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; they are but one— the Mahrattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where t-wo hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the * muezzin * announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never kno-wn before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation .suuh as the customs, religions, 
piiiiosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
anu the naturalist, _ India can offer every charm 
m forest, raountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. a- > 

To the sportsman, it can fiiraish sport such 
cangivc; the tiger in tho 
the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipc^ on tlie_ jheels, the strong winged 
cluck, the Jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the mountaineer, the Hiiuilayas offer the 
mghest mountains iu tho world and some of 
the tew famous peaks wdiich are still unclimbed. 

To the st.ate.sman. businossinin or politician 
who seeks rest and change without i(ilene.ss, 
India presouts a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the miking and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried, 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like manv 
Of the worlds great ports and in it vou will 
unci jostling each other in the streets representa- 
ti ves of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Oaves of Elephanta are among 
the siglits to be seen. Elephanta is one of those 
cieliglitful islands which are freely scattered 
Q?iecn over which Bombay reigns as 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await tho visitor and 
northwards to lielhi ho has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. I. P. Railway via tho 
Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. & 0. I. Railway 
via Barodi and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Railway route, you will 
lind at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Bllora 
are the most wonderful caves in the -world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
horns of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.O. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwaiior is reached. The great Port 
of Gwalior has been described by Pergusson 
as “the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
mdia.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
j-nd of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since tha-t 
'ar day when that most splendid of emperors 
shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
soffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
milding is_ better known than any other in the 
•^orld. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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daylight if you must. By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the donae and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sxm sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort. If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itraad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendmrr, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wouderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
IdosQues, balconies and terraces as Agni Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no bnildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
^ah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was bom. 

There in the year 1569 A.D, on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great iriosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delbi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examjjles of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Bao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Saikhed as they uas-^ 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt \nri 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s nillar ‘fUn 
site of the great Durbar. ^ 


Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Mmar, 238 feet in height 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 


New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab 
Siri, Tughlakiibad, Jahanabad, Firozabad’ 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
whore they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Bajputana, then you will 
see another but equally iutere, sting side of 
India. Bajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into tho waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy hook 
delights to draw. 


Mount Abu, tho Bajpnt Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
Iiistoric homes of tho gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of tho finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-'WestFrontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Array come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, tho Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, tho flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Bivers ’’ 
which formerly rair to waste and many another 
city. ThroughthcPunjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

Tho glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
tho sacred tank aro all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal 
Residence, ” remmiscennfs of which are tu ’be 
found to-day in the pleasure uanlens, tom))s, 
mosques and pavillions of Moahul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
djuiasty here and clsewhore in India. 

’Khyber Pass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier bf the North-'West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts liave passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States. 
On Tuesdas’s and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as “an emerald 
set in pearls ” is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed w'itli an 
almost imbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir, Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the sno5v-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and sec 
the bear m his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
t'fa Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can he made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Cliaxnock ; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing gliats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should he made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible. 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn, Then 
at the end you will find a view imequalled 
in any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you. 

Put i also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn On its rapitol. Incongruous as it fflav 
soera, in Purl all caste vanishes. The ^iguf- 
linance of this can underistooil only bv those 
who know India. Once a year the imige of 
Vishnu is carried in jirocossion upon' the 
famous Jagannath cir.' to the Garden Temple. 
These ears, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty mile.s north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surva. 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetie plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here lie will And idties 
sacred to the Hindus such :is Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and C'.iwnpore and other 
flourishing cities, 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scone of the “Great 
Heniiuciation ” and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama aftenvard named Buddlia. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there la no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Malialiharata and the 
Hamayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation : “ Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kaflasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound raoditation.” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aiirangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s im agination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narroiv lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva's divinity. 

About 4 to ,5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Archieo- 
logy of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasanitha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus ; but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

AH visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in comnaand until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic hut unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World, South India is a land 
of temples, full of the moat wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls liigher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras i.? the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third lai'gest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compoimds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, %vhich is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colonabo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India '* 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva’s shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world. The workmanship is so fine 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost iii 
silent admiration as one looks at the representai 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthlv 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. ^ 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts 
Whatever he your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, belt sport, history, ethnology or botany 
or should you be merely fond of beautifS 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. Yon 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Eangoon 
and Maymyo. Bangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China. 

Tins short account of India is not intended to 
he comprehcasivo and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 

Standaird Toiurs. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desues 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos. Cook 

Son, Ltd., the American Express Co,, Cox’s & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army & Navy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co., etc., and the Publicity Ofl9.cers 
of all the more important Bailway s as well as 
the Manager, Indian Bailways Publicity Bureau, 
67, Hayroarket, London, and the Besidmt 
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ITanager, Indian Railways Priblicity Bureau, 
“ Deilii House ”, 3S Eabt a7tli Street, i!sew York, 
will work out tours to suit the oonveuience of 
individual parties. Hany of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange lur miduaive and 
conducted tours. There arc certain places, 
which are very well-kntuvn such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Ivhybi-r Pubs, 
Kashmir and 3rysore,',hut there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 


of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udjipur, llbmnt Aba, Gwalior, Ellura and Aianta 
Caves anti JIadura are a few of thfin Mhiie in 
Burma, ilandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpiira nearby are well wttrtU 
a visit. 

A selection of itineraries for long and short 
toius in India and Burma is given below. 
These show wiiat can he seen in certain periods 
of time, but they can be van(\l to suit inilividual 
parties or taken in the reverse direction. 


!rmr No. 1.— 4 weeks,— Bombay, Udaipiu, J lipur, Pcslnw.ir, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawmpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta, 


Alternatives (u) Piui and IConarak in place of Darjeeling. 

W Gwalior, Sanchi, Ellora and Ajnnta Caves in place of Jaipur and Udaipur. 


1 

lit ! 2nd ! 

! 1 

Servants 

:ird. 

Total fare (approximate) on the basis or return 
tickets at 1} single fares Calcutta — Darjeeling 
and Delhi — Peshawar. . , 

f Es. 361-8 
< £ 27 i 

1 $ 120 1 

lStl-4 1 
14 ! 

62 ’ 

65 -12 

2l» 

Tour No. 2.-2 weeks.— Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Suiclii and Bombay, 
Alternative : Benares in place of Gwalior and Sanchi. 


li;f 

2>id 

Servants 

Total fare (approximate) | 

Es. 192 i 
£ 15 j 

$ 69 1 

96 

7-1 U 
34 

11 

If the alternative is taken, the fares are increased 
Tour No. 3. — 1 week. — Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, ! 

by about one- 
Peshawar and 

Isi! 

■quarter. 

Delhi. 

2»cZ 

1 

1 Servants 

1 3nf. 

Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets f 
at 1 J single fares. . . ... . . . . 

Es. un 
£ 7 

$ 25 

45 

S-10 

13 

16-2 

1-5 

1 4 

Tour No. 4. — 10 days. — Bombay, Poona, Mysore, Madras, Trichiiiopoly, Madura and Colombo 


ls£ 

2nd j 

Servants 

Srd. 

Total fare (approximate) -|^ 

E.S. 212 
£ 16 

3 06 

107 

S 

34 

39 

3 

12 


HOTE. — If extra time can be allowed at Mysore, Somnathpur, Gersoppa Falls and Ootacamund 
can be visited. 


Tour No. 5.-2 weeks.— Colombo Madura, Madras, Mysore, Ootacamund, and Colombo, 


1 

1st 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd. 

f 

Rs. 222 

124 

45 

Total fare by train (approximate) 

£ 

20 

10 

3-10* 

1 $ 

63 

32 

11 


Note. — A n interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund via Cochin where the white 
Jews live, along the baclcwaters to AUeppey and Quilon by motor launch and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, by train, and by motor esfr to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back via Trivandrum and MAdura to Colombo. This would take aboat 
seven days. 

* Motor Mysore-Ooty from Es. 75 additional per car. 
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Tour No. 6.— 1 week.— Rangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay— Rangoon. 

Is/' Servants Revised fare 


Total fare (approximate). 


Rs. 70 35 12 Ifitret. 102-3-C 

£ 5 3 2nd „ ril-2-C 

!3rd „ i7.2.( 


Rote. — M any interesting trips off the beaten 
ments are necessary. 

For any visitor landing in Calcutta, it is 
possible to visit Benares, "Agra,_ 'Delhi, Jaipur, 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly and 
Madura and' still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by day and 
travelling most nights and is not recommended 
for the ordinary visitor, A very attractive 
tour can, however, be worked out for a similar 
trip over a period of four weeks either allowing 
more time at the more important places or 
including other of the places mentioned m 
Tours 1 and 4 such as JDarjeeling, Puri, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc. 

Travelling in India is not expensive when . 


track can he made in Burma, but .special arrange- 

the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration. The first, second and Indian 
servants fares are shown at tlio end of each tour. 
Hotel expenses average about Rs. 15 (22/6 or 
5.i- dollars ) per person a day except when 
special rates are charged during certain special 
periods, while a motor car for the day can be 
hired for Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 (38/6 to 45/or 9 or 
11 dollars) a day in most places, except when 
long distances have to be covered. Where the 
distances are short, tonga.s and two-horsed 
landaus can be usori -nvi +1"'' -j-”- 

« ijuuu Knowledge of 

I English can be obtained from Rs, 5 to Rs. 10 
I (7/6 to 15/- or 2 to 4 dollars) a day. 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


AURA. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impc 
rial. 

Ahmbdab AD.— Grand . 

AiLAHABAD.— Grand . 

BangaIiORE.— 'ITew Cubbon, West End, Laven- 
der's, Central. 

Baroea.— The Guest House. 

Bbnarbs. — Clark's, de Paris. 

Bhopai,— B hopal Hotel, 

Bomb AY.— Grand. Majestic, Taj Mahal, Regent. 
Calcutta.— Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

CAWNPORii!.— Civil and Military, Berkeley House. 
COONOOK.— Glenview. 

Darjeeling.— Grand (Rockville), ]\Iount Ever- 
est, Park, 

Delhi.— C ecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior. — Grand . 

Gulmarg (Kashmir)— Nedou's. 

Jaipur,— J aipur, Kaiser-i-IIind. New. 

Jodhpur, — Jodhpur State Hotel. 

J UBBULPORB,— Jackson’s. 

Karaoki.— Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western. 

Khandalla.— Khandalla . 

Kodaikanal.— Carlton, Wissahickon. 
Kurseong, — Clarendon, 

Lahore.— P aletti's, Nedou’s. 

LuoKNow.— Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 
Royal. 

Madras.— Connemara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
Mahablbshwar.— Race View. 

Matheran.— R ugby, 

Mount ABU.—Rajputana. 

MussooEiE — Cecil, Charleville. Hakman Grand 
Savoy. 

Mysore.— M e txopole, Carlton. 

Naini Tal, — Grand, Metropole, Royal. 


OOTAOAMUND.— Savoy. 

Patna.— G rand. 

Peshawar.— D eans T-Totol. 

Poona. — Majestic, Napier, Poona, Connaught 
House. 

Purl— B. N. Railway Hotel. 

Quetta. — S tanyon’s. 

R.awalpindi.— Plaahman’s. 

Sbounderab.ap.— IVlontgoraory’s, Percy’s. 
Shillong — Pinewood. 

Simla.— Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorphan’s. 
Srinagar (Kashmir). — Nedou's. 

SHIVAPURL— Shivapu ri . 

UDAIPUR.— Udaipur, 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — Allandalc, Minto Mansions, Royal 
Strand. 

Maymyo. — ^Lizette Lodge. 

Kalaw.— K alaw. 


Ceylon. 

Anura DHAPUR A,— Gra nd . 

Bane ARA wela.— - Banda rawcla , G rand . 
Colojubo. — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galle.— N ew Oriental. 

Hatton. — A dam's Peak. 

Kandy.— Q ueen’s, 8uis.se. 

NUWAEA Eliya. — Carlton, Grand, Marybill 
St. Andrew’s. 

Mount Latinia.— G rand. 

Malaya. 

IPOH. — Station, Grand. 

Kuala Lumpur. — E mpire, Station. 

Penang.— Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede. 
Singapore — ^Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View, 
Riviera. 
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«.e to climb Kamet by C. E. Meade and his 
guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
pined. Captain ilorris Slingsby also attemp- 
ted Eamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga. — ^The first 

attempt on Kanchenjnnga was made in 1905 
bnt ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by 
solitary American, E. F. Farmer, who lost liis 
life, in the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Baiier. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before had 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Profe.ssor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche w'hich killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Pamthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of youn' 
British climbers led by Mr. F. S. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft.) the Ixighest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached by 
man. 

Mount Everest. — ^A description of the attempt, 
to climb Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, may be divided under three 
headings ; the reconnaissance expedition of 
1921 ; the first attempt in 1922, and the second 
in 1924. A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writing, in April, 1933. 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt. Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities. 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 

0. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I, Finch and Capt. J. GT 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E, F, Norton took on 
command. Lt.-Col, E. F. Norton and 
pOr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
teet. Then a final attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C. Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. B. Odell 
and J, de V, Hazard, On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried, loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 


Sth they left camp for their attempt and were 
'never seen again. On June 10th f«tr the third 
time Odell clinibed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
bnt could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of H>38 followed a successful 
effort, by Lt.-Col. J. L. It. Weir, Political Officer 
m Sikkim, to oi»tain the permission of the 
Tibetan (Jovernnient for a further attempt to 
climb the mnuntain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegi.s of the llo\ al Geogra- 
phical Society and the Aliiine flub and Mr. Hugh 
Buttledge, formerly of the I.C.S., accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Includcfl in it asiueuibers were 5[r. F. S. Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expeilition of 
1931, and Capt. E. St. J. Birnie, E, E. Shipton 
and Dr. C. 11. Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr, Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 

The expedition estaldished its base camp in the 
Bongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft, prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Cul slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeeling, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time ; 

Owing to a series of Idizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established imtil May 22nd. 
But it was pitched at 25,500 ft, several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wjti Harris, L, Wager and J. L. 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the i)orters. Longland then brought 
the iwrters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun- 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and faihng to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally follo’wed the same 
route as Norton in 1924. They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V. The following 
morning Shipton and Smythe were imable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
June 1st they made their attempt on thesummit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Gamp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
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and Wager 'before be was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp Y 
the same day in very ])atl weather and Sinj-the 
spent a third night at Camp YL descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. OAving to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp, A week later they returned to Camp 111 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

Aerial Expedition. — -An interesting a.sido to the 
exploration of Everest was an aeidal expedition 
undertaken in 19d3 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formeidy of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey work, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton its London manager. 
Two specially eqiujiped aeroplauos, adaptations 
of the well-known 'Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their eq,uipmeiit was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted 
to liy across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle 'Mt. E vere.st, but both machines successfully 
Hew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Purnea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, 
permitted. 

An interesting mountainfliglit of which 
details were published in lh33 was one from 
Risalpur to Gllgit and back, undertaken by 
the E. A. F, at Bisalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was coraraandod by F, Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of tlie machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from Kisalpur by way of 


the Indus Valley and past ISTanga Parbat to 
Gllgit is 286 miles. It Avas covered in. 2 hrs 
20 mins, on the outAivard flight and in 2 hrs' 
5 inims. on the return journey. From Gilait 
the machines further proceeded upon IhcrLts 
over the Hunza. Nagar and llakiot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Rakaposhi, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, Avere taken. 

The year 1 932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It wms conducted 
by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included It 
it. N, Frier, of tho Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American IMr, Rand 
Herron and Miss E. ICnowlton, of Boston, U.S \ 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August Avere brought 
to an end by the break-up of the Aveather 
before they attained success. 

Mr. Hugh Euttledge carried out (lining 1932 
a valuable reconnaissance of the S. E. flanks 
of the great circular curtain of Nanda Devi, 

Lt.-Col, C, F. Stoehr, R.E., and Lt. D. M. 
Burn, ll.E., lost their lives on 12th August 
19.32, Avhile climbing on Panjtarni, near Palilgam,’ 
in Kashmir, 

Several expeditions have lately been made, 
into the Himalayas by members ^ of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section. 

The Himalayan Club — Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at Now Dellri with the object of 
encouragting and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of tho Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., E.E., 
Assistant Surveyor- General. Its membership 
is over 350, including three lady members and 
its president is H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
has, however, recently sent in his resignation 
on the ground that he now resides too far from 
the Club Headquarters. Maj.-Gen, W. L. 0, 
Twiss is Hon. Secretary. 


The New Capital. 

The transfer oi the capital of India from fcages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change- 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long Yarious places had been discussed as possible 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
of the whole of India, to de-pro vinciahse the tne best of them all. Its central position and 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- situation as a railway janction, added to its 
attainable as long as the Government of India bistorical associations, .. told in its favour; 
were located in one Province, and in the capital and, as Lord Crewe said' in his despatch on the 
of that Province— the seat of the Bengal Gov- subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
ernment— for several months in every year, the legends and records of the past are charged 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
meat from the close proximity of the Govern- by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
ment of India which had been to the constant cable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve tinuifcy and promise the permanency of Bri- 
fchese two objects the removal of the capital bish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- of the country.” 
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The loundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15 X911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land choaen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manworn. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment. and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Sit C. P. Lukia, Mr. H. T 
Keeling, C.S.L, A.M.I.c.is., and Major J. C. 
Hobertson, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthin''ss of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that “ the Committee, after givmg full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming whtn compared with 
those of the northern site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture.— A 
repori by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed chroughout. 


building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the All pur Road, between the existing 
cu il station of Delhi and the llidge. The archi- 
tecture and method of constructioh were similar 
to those adopted in the exhibition buildiii"? at 
Allahahml in 1910; but the buildings have 
outkmted the transit ional period for wiiidi they 
are intended. Army Headquarters were still 
season 

1929-30. Ihcy are now occupied for various 
purpo.ses including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an admiaistratir.^ enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner, This 
enclave was entirely taken from the D^Ihi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originallv 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29.144. The plans of the N^w Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70 000 
Its present population is approximately 40,000* 
Sites have berm allotted for forty Kuliug Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected. 


The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
mentHouse, and two large blocks oi Beeretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position fit Raisina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities ofl! the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 160 feet In width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 3 ,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

Tor a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 


ITierc WiiR, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed “ battle of the styles’' over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim “ to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers of its users 
the ideal and the fact of British rule in India' 
of which the New Delhi must ever he the monut- 
ment.” The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, hut 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
.lim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise In 
prices since the war, and' the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 28rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambsra 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,292 
akhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto ajiproxi- 
raately the end of 1929 was Rs. 14 crores. This 
may bo taken as the figure for the completion 
of the main project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electrio 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad-: 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any mte cover the interest on the capiW 
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outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. 

Progress of the work.— The construction 
of ITew Delhi was made at satisfactory speed 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budge 
allotment in consequence of the war and thi 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the oflices of the 
Accountant-General, Central llevenues,^ and the 
headquarters of the Boyal Air Force in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The residential buildmgs 
for Government officers and staff of various 
grades were then nearly completed. The whole 
of the civil side of Government moved from 
old Delhi into their quarters in the new Secre- 
tariats on coming down from Simla in Novem- 
ber, 1926. All Government Departments, 
including the Army Departments and Army 
Headquarters and H. A. F. Headquarters, have 
their offices in the new City buildings, of which 
the builders have already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for in the architects* plana. The 
Members of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council including H. E. the Oommander-in- 
Chief, live in their new oflicial residences 
in the new capital. H. E. the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 6 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
forhalf of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in Now Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33, when Betrcnchmenb 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. Tt 
remains to be seen whether the consequent' profit 
will exceed the additional general expense of 
keeping staff down iu the heat. 

Art Decorations. — The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Gommittee, fixed according to the marou- 


flage process in situ. Other techniques such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preuarimr 
them. When these were approved by S! 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paiatioM 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical 
subjects would be given preference over reli 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work bein" 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactorv 
•esults that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing. Govern- 
ment meanwhile, instituted a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to join in the work 
and this is in operation. ’ 

Opinion of the Legislature.— Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried 
“This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable.” 

A non-official Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
'* bo appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year.” This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

the Duke of Connaught, on 12tb 
February, X02] , laid the foundation stone of a 
’urge group of parliamentary buildings on a 
iite close to the south-east of the Secretariats. 
The building is an imposing pile circular 
‘n shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
hoe-shapsd Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.B. the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
n state to the new Legislative buildings 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
m X8th February 1927. The India legislature 
legan its sessions in them next day. 

During 1928, official and public attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
bhe old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to 
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k. m examination of the possibilities of the 
^ .dnff between the old and new cities and of the 
' J^rability of driving connecting roads through 

City walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction. The old city is now rapidly 
evnandins in a w’esterly direction, i.e., towards 
an^ up tfci nidge, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities are being 
developed and utilised. So far the plan for a 
direct thoroughfare from the midst of the new 
city through the old city waU to the middle of 
the old city has not been proceeded with and 
consequently the magnificent thoroughfare, 
name Parliament Street, which was constructed 
for the purpose in New Delhi remains m a trun- 
cated condition. The Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee late in 1933 declined to co-operate in a 
completion scheme, on the ground that it would 
result in changes in property yalues in the old 
city to the disadvantage of many opiers. 
The Medical Oflicer of Health of the old city in 
his latest reports gravely stresse.s the ill effects 
of'its overcrowded state and in this he is home 
out by the Municipality in its reports. 

H E the Viceroy on lOth January 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large European and 
Indian General Hospital to be built in the course 
of the nest few years at a cost of Rs. 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new cities. 
This would provide 264 beds and the necessary 
laboratories and administrative and residential 
quarters. No progress has yet been made with 
the building work on which has for financial 
reasons been postponed. 

AlMndia War Memorial.--:H. R. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen Is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Ijpwin in 
February, 1931. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It is generally 
similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
hut is simpler. The monument reaches a height 
of 160 feet and the inner height of the 
arch is 87 feet 6 inches and its breadth 
70 feet. Over the arch on both 

fronts appears in capital letters the 
word INDIA and this is flanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (t.s. 1900) whilst 

immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initials XIV (f.e., 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX {i.e., 19). Above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl Hi feet 
in diameter. A column of inoffensive chemical 
smoke ascends from this on ceremonial occasions 
and anniversaries and is illuminated by electric 
light reflections after dark. The memorial is 
solely Indian in purpose and bears the names of 
British and Indian officers and N.C.Os. men of 
the Indian regiments who fought on the Indian 
Frontier in the Great War (those fought on 
other fronts being commemorated by memorials 
erected in those countries). 


Public Institutions. — It was proposed 
during 1014 that a hiuher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Dellxi and in tliis 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still under considera- 
tion. To implement it would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of 11s. 12^ laklia. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and can-ied a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
proxision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy -would be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
Impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
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Secretariat until 1929 aud in 1031 Old Viceregal 
Lodge uas allocated to it fur its future home. 

The new city was the scone of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
"Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded mercliantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New Zea- 
land nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. The second great ceremony was the 
inauguration of the War Memorial. Thjs was 
'performed in State by His Excellency the 
'Iceroy in the presence of representatives of 
every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. There was a large 
popular fete on the ground lying below the old 
Fort and between it and the river Jumna. 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
arranged a programme of festivities at The 
Viceroy’s House. A New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee with its own permanent official Chairman 
and Secretariat was established in 1932. 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a diapenaation was granted by the In the same year Capt. Edmund Pai5cal was an 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its PependeuciM 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal.” and in the following year another Lodge wna 
Of this personage nothing further is known but established at Port St. George, In 1768 + 1 ,. 
under Capt. Parwinter, who in the following year Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
succeeded him a« Provincial Grand Master of 1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodf^e and 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in both ^ these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms working peaceably side by side until the Union 
of the East India Company, and is described Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition lone 
next Pro\incial Grand Masters were Janies before any such movemoat was made by their 
Dawson and Zeeh. Gee, who held ofiice in 1740 ; parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England and 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
ed lOth April 1755. The last named was Governor History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the in a, great measure they succeeded. At the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping allegiance to the United Grand Ijodge. One event 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, worthy of note was the initiation in 1774, at 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by Trichinopolv of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable Arcot, Umdat-ul-Urara, who in his reply to the 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic olIiC( congratulations of the Grand Lodge of 'Em " 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. stated “ he considered the title of English 
The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that ft® most honourable that ho possessed. 

William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of This document is now stored in the archives of 
Calcutta, w’as present at the meeting of that the United Grand Lodge, 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 

sameauthority that at the request of the “Lodges Bombay. — Two Lodges were cstahlishefl in 

in the East Indies ” Mr. Oulliu Smith was ap this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos. 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat In 1798. 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
votes of the members present, from amongst Grand. Master, James -Todd, was appointed but 
those who passed through the different offices of tliere is no record that he exorcised his functions 
the (Ptov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as and his name drops out ot the Freemasons* 
Dep, Prov. Grand Master.** This annual election Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
being thought an infringement of hLs prerogative. Arthur Wellesley, In 1818 Lord Moria was 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
Ing it may be briefly observed that a few years there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
ed by Earl Ferrars in 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, making the Hon. Moimtstuart a Mason, he havina 
Oommander of the “Admiral Watson,” Indiainan expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge further requested “that his name might be 
is to be found.” IVIiddleton's election was con- inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
flrracd October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
forwaided by the Grand Secretary was looked and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan,** 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elee- Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
fcions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date n Bombay In 1822. 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge In 1823 a Military Lodge" Orion- in-the-West** 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel, 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction it seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 19 th July 1833. According to the early procoed- 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance ngs of this Lodge, members were examined in 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and bhe Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
have since been working peaceably under the Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was was charged. In the following year a second 
^vived in that year and in 1840 created a Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
District; Grand Lodge. Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge In Southern trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. Df “OrioR” seceded and formed the “ Lodge 
Three others were also established about 1766. 1 5 f Hope *’ also at Poona No 802. 
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Here "Orion" unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
flcation of the existence of “Orion-in-the-West " 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received* although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
In 1833. Lodge " Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No. 81 8 in 1S2S. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 183G Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appoiutment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partibus iniidelium” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Gi-and 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to lyodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge " Per- 
severance” under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears- No. 338 on the Jlegister of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined nntil the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was agaiu 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge “Rising Star” at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of TJmdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry, A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 

The Grand Lodge of England. — All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 


' Ireland and _ the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
I jurisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
first * the next largest, is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Au® Grand Masters independent of eacli 

other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England "by whom they arc appointed, 

BenfUtK 

79 Lodges. Rt. Wnr. Dm. IGrle Stndd, P.G.D,- 
L.A., Di^. (I. .Master; Dv. D. G. M., 
Edward A. H. Dlmit, O.C.E., 

T.C..S. XM. D. (.L M., I'. \V. Jluckenhidl, 
P.G.D. 

35 Lodges. I)i«. G. Vf , ijf. Wor. Bro. Hir 
Arelubald Young (i. Campbell, K.C.T.E., 
C..S.T., CD.E., f.t'>, P.G.D.; iJy. IJ. (t, 
3r., .Dewa’i iJihatiur P. M. Sivugnanain 
Mtidalnr, P.G.D. 

. BorllbU!/. 

5U D.(Mr. Rt. Wor. Tiro \V. A. C. Bromlum, 
P.iJ.D.; Dy. D.G.AL, R. ll. Middlcbm. 
Pi(/i/ttb. 

o4 Lodges. Rt. Y’. r,ro. Rev, ( ‘anou O.D. 
Barne, M.A.. CM.E., O.IIE, V. ]).. 
Lord Bishop of Lahore. DPtriet ilrand 
Master; CoJ. 1-’. A. PmnP, C.B., O.R.E., 
Dy. d.g.:m. 

Buri.'a. 

29 Lodgi‘s. Rt ^Y. Pro. Dr. N. N. Parekh, 
P.(r. D., DJ.striet Grand Muster. S. G. 
Gnuthiuu, Dy. I), (L M. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland oxeivises its 
rule through a Grand blaster of all Scottish 
Freemasmiry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Jia'iter Mason of Bcotliuid. Dr. Sir 
TeraulU D. Nariman, Kt., is the pre.sent 
incumbent of the oliice, and controls 78 Lotlge.s. 
Under him tlie several districts are in charge 
of the following Grand yuperiutcndcnts : — 

Lt.-Col. R. ML Castle, C. M. G., (K Supdt., 
Northern India. 

G. Lindsay, G. .SiRidt., Centra lindia. 

The Hou’blo Lt.-Col. Sir Terence H. Keves, 
C.S.I., C.M.G., K.C.I.E., G. Supdt., Southern 
India. 

L. H. Eiacny, G, Supdt., Eastern India. 

F. B. Ady — Burma. 

The Grand Secretary is It.W. P>ro. Khan Ilalmcliir 
J. 0, MMree, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Port, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
In 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, viz., English and Scottish* 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. lu 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned, for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick” and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 
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The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutts, 
3 in Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.—XJnder England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally ai)])oints liis Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under • — 

Bengal. 

30 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex. Comp, 
Eric Studd, IM.L.A. (P. A. G. Soj.) 

Madras. 

18 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Sir Archibald 
Young. G. Canliibell, E.C.J.B., C.S.I., 
C.B.B., Y.D., l.C.S. 

Bombay. 

2(3 Cliapters. M. Ex, Comp. \y. A. C. Bromluim, 
Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

20 Chapters. Most. Ex. Comp. Eev. Canon 
G. D. Darnes, CJ.B., O.ll.E., V.D., Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Superintendent. 

Burma. 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. Dr. N. N, 
Parehh, Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate coiatitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. A. M. Kajiji 
under whom there are about 30 Chapters in 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India is also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish E. A. Masonry, 

I’here is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry.— Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts ; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

25 Lodges. Et. \V. Bro. Eric Studd, P. G. M. 0., 
District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Kt. W. Bro. W. A. V. Bromlmmj 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

I 4 Lodges. Sir Archibald Young G. Campbell, 
K.O.LE., C.S.L, C.B.E., V.D., LC.S., 

District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

20 Lodges. Et. W. Bm. It.-Col. IT. L. 0. 
Garrett, M.A., F.E.H.S., District Grand 
Master. 


Burma. 

5 Lodges. Et. W. Bro. Nasarwanjee Nowrojeo 
Parakh, M.D,, District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S, C. Lodges, but 
mostly in E. A. Chapters, in ivhich the Excellent 
E.A.M, and other degrees can be obtained.S. C 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Et.Wor 
Master in S. G. Craft does jiot recognise the 
ceremony of Et. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other »egrees.~There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Eite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
thi 30" is worked. The Enight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Eonaan Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary's Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

E. A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 203, 207, 220, 232, 233 
298, 4G8, 474, 497 and 642, Bengal Dist. 

E, A. Mariner, 72, 514, 662, Bombay, and 483 
Jubbulpore, Bombay Dist. ’ 

E. A. Mariner, (31, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
Dist. 

E. A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279, Punjab Dist. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 87, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Associations.— Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Belief of Distressed IMasons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances 

All information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below 

D. G. 5., Bengal. 

P. C, Temple, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

B. G. S., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.6.E., 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons’ Hall, Eavelin Street, 
Port, Bombay. 

D. G. S., Burma. 

H. Friedlander, D.G.S., E.C., Rangoon. 

B. G. 8'., Madrae, 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, P. A. G. Eeg., 
Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

B. G. fi., Punjab, 

G. Eeeves Brown, E.A.G., D.O., Freemasons’ 

Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.— For Information re- 
garding the J^nevolent Funds application 
should be made to Khan Bahadur Jehangir C. 
Mistree, J,P., 17, Murzban Eoad, Bombay. 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Zoolngical Survey of India.— It was 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
Theincluan Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
deal collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since ISll. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus hi'cn in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the 
time when the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section was established as a separate Siuvey, 
the Curator (Or as he was subsequently termed, 
the Superintendent) of the Indian Museum has 
been a zoologist, and among the officers who 
have held the appointment have been such well- 
known members as Anderson, Wood-Mason, 
Alcock and Annandale. 

With the exception of the Director (Licut.- 
Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell, i.m.s.) all the 
officers are Indian. The main functions of the 
Survey are to investigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserve the section in the Zoo- 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum. In addition the Survey issues 
two series of publications upon Zoological 
research, namely The Records and The Memoirs 
of the Indian Museum. 

Mammal Survey. — The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further object of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon’s “ Mam- 
mals of India” published in 1874. In 1884 
R, A. Sterndale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Slater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society, and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well-known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor. The memorial 
resulted In the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of British 
India*’ Series and since 1891 this volume has been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals. Blan- 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the 


discoveries of new species have rendered 
Blanford practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authoritie.s of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society’ decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey. 
Mr. W. S. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in ao appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India , 
Burma and Ceyiou. The respon.se to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920. partly by subscription? 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma , Ceylon , 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments. 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Guj.arat, Kutch and ICatliiawar; the Southern 
Maharatta Country and Kanara in Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Diiars. In Burma, collections were 
raadealongthe Chind win river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim, The whole of Ceyion was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to tlie British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically w’orked out by 
the late Mr. R. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
p.E.s., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were ijublished in a 
.series of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford's Mammalia to be 
ondertaken and early in 1921 the Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr. R. C. Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. 0. Hinton to 
undertake the work. 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr. C. Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
the Mergux Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
working inland but owing to the impracticabi- 
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lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gw’alior where 
n. H . the Maharaja kindly aeccrded permission 
to work in his territories. 

After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Kangra District in 
the North-West Himalayas and r.hen on to the 
Punjab Salt llange. Two other collectors worked 
in Southern India. Permission was once more 
obtained from the Nepal Government for a col- 
lector to resume the Survey work in that country . 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early in 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds. 

Botanical Survey- — The Botanical Survey 
Department of the Government of India is 
under the control of a Director who is also 
Superintendent of the Boyal Botanic Gardf'n, 
Calcutta. There is a stal! at headquarters of 
two officers for systematic work and at the Indian 
Museum a curator who is engaged in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Industrial Section. 
The Director holds administrative charge of 
the Government of India’s cinchona operations 
in Burma, of quinine manufacture in Bengal 
and of the distribution of cinchona products 
to the Government of India’s area of distribution 


Prom these beginnings, this department has 
gradually heenmc primarily respnnsiljlo for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic 
w'ork. 

Geodesy means the investigation of the size 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact ’’figure” of the earth is obtained 
whereby points flxed by triangulatinn can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the emharrassments 
caused in other countries w'hcre isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted to,gether. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can he suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of these which 
are carried out in India; 


in Upper India, 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultura' 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progre.ssive Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
facts of tlio area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot he said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of , investigations and researches 
into the systematics, physiology, ecology, and 
histology of plant life — the ■work accomplished 
in pare botany at the Boyal Botanic Garden 
during the last century and a half ha* exercised 
a profound and far-reaching influence upon the 
development, of Agricultural Science and 
Forestry in. India. 

Survey of India. — The first authoritative 
map of India was published ])y D’Anville in 
1752, when the cxplf)ration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough charts of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767' — ten years after the battle of 
Plassey — wiicn Lord Clive formally appointed 
jVIajor James Jiennel the first Surveyor General 
of Bengal, at that time the most important of 
the East India Company's poHseasions, though 
there were earlier settlements in Madras and 
Bombay, 

llennell’a maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly ehaincxl surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to tlie accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of triauguktion 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
Telative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
pro\-1ng that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. 


Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights ; 

d’idal predictions and publication of Tide 
Tables for forty-one ports between Suez and 
Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Scismographic and meteorological observations 
at Delira Dim. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed by far fche largest 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
the earth’s crust, which have recently led to a 
reconsideration of the wliole theory of isostasy. 

Topotjmphieal Surveys . — In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Einrma in 1905. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record 
of individual pro])orty boundaries and is con- 
cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it wuis on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 

By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Hurvoy of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modem topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale. 

This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
fias.siflcation of communications and — more 
•ecently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should he 
lompletcd in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenclimeuts only 
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two-fliinls of the prom-amiiiehod heeii coniplotcil 
liv 1932, ins]iite of a rerliiction of scale for the 
less important areas. 

Althoimh new surveys ooverinq from tliiity 
to sixty thousand square miles — an area eorn- 
p-xrable to that of Eimdand-— are earned out 
every year, the maps of a larjie part of the 
country are still o^or 50 years old, printed 
mostly in blaek only, and have lull leatnres 
shewn hy roualily slcetehed form lines or 
iia e Imres • such ehauKes in town sites, canals 
and coraniuuications as have been embodied in 
them have not been aur\eyed on thCi "round 
but entered from outside information. 

Owlna: to the serious flnamdal situtation in 
1031, the establishment of the department was 
severely out down and its annual expenditure 
halved! in cousequenee of which the modern, 
survey of India cannot now he completiul lielore 
1050. 

The ohsolesoenee of the present series of 
modern majis of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the end of this report. 

Lame Scale .S’m'rei/x —Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial houndaries 
have always formed an important item ot 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Ouide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1-mile scale Is huicioquate. 

MimeUaneous , — While e\])eudinn on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial lieveuues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment hy those concerned, such us 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Kiverain, irrigation, railway and city surveys ; 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive oflicers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States, 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Eeports and all diagrams for patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-ollicials, by maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and rojiairing instruments 
which would otherwise have to he imported 
from abroad. 

Military Requirements and Air Surrey . — The 
department is also respousihle. for all survey 
operations required bjr the army-, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern military requirements, especially iu 
air survey. 

In view of its high military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
latest methods of mapping from photographs 
taken from the ground are being studied ex- 
perimentally. 

The flying and photograijhy for air mapping 
done by this department are at jiresent carried 
out by the Royal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum. 
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Admiiiistrufiuu is by the .Sunc\or (icncral 
under the Educatiuii, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment ot the Government of India. 

The Head(iuarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant iSurvevor General, and there are 
lour l>ire^•to^^, nne for the* Maji Dubliratinn 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
tliree lor three of i.he live Siirw'y of India 
Cindea into which the country is divided ; the 
either two Circle, urexts (coxering lUirma ami 
South India) are administered personally Iw 
the Surxeror General 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also admini- 
sters the Geodetic iJrancli at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his tojiogratdih'al aur\ey Circle. 

Any enquirb'S regarding surve>s, maps or 
imblications may iic addnssed either to the 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or ludepcndent Party concerned, who.se. ad- 
(lres.scs are Direidor, Map Publieation, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Dranch, Dehra Dun , Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Diretdor, Eastern 
Cirele, Shillong : Otficeriu clmrae, Xo. (i iSouth 
India) Party, Bangalore, ami Ofticer-in-Churge, 
X'o. lo (IJurmaf Party, Mayniyo. 

Indian Science Congress.— The Indian 
Science Conuress was toimded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Siraonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year, the proceed- 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented In turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Hesearch ; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Besearch Fund Association.— 

This Association, which is a much older body 
than the Rational Research Council in England, 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
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measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
oommunicable diseases. It can claim to he 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and lias been referred 
to by other countries in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Governmont of India. 
It was considered tliat, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representative in character. It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
offlcial members from the Legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. The creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive Becruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government. It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association should be the 
co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year. The results of these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the TOOgramme of the following year. 
The Advisory Board also met in December and 
examined all the proposals for research work 
and recommended a scheme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association, 

The official organ of the Association is the 
“Indian Journal of Medical Research,” w'hich 
has a wide international circulation. The 
Association also publishes “ Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs,” which are supplementary 
to the “Journal”. 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. 

The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which is a Central organisation, 
located at Kasauli and Karnal, plague research 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, kala-azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, and indigenous drug.*? and drug addic- 
tion by Lt.-Ool. Cfiiopra at Calcutta, 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
enjoys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India, As part of the 


activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ptonald Boss’ intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January 1927 and is 
known as Thc Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria 
annual classes are held at which candidates from’ 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how those methods should be applied. 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India" 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication has been started 
known as the “ Records of the Malaria Survey 
of India,” of which up-to-date four number 
have been issued. 

The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Bs.lO lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 60 investigations. 

Geological Survey.— The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables" 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short' 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavouris made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the SiwaJik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes. The Department 
is also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water. As a result of the 
knowledge gamed concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department is also in a position to give 
advice concerning the conservation of the 
mineral resources of the country. The Geological 
Survey also undertakes the e.xamination and 
identification, without fee, of any ininerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers'. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Balseontologia Indies . 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 
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Posts and 

POST 

The control of the Posts and Telegraphs! 
of India is vested in an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Tclegraplis 
whose office is attached to the Departnient 
of Industries and Labour of the Government of 
India. Porthe efficient workinE? of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Plnance Doptt. — ^the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs— 
has been attached to the office of the D. G. P. 
& T. The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept, but also assists the 
D. 6. generally in examining matters containing 
financial implications in which the former is 
assisted by the Deputy Director-General, 
Finance. The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deputy 
Director-General, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary) 
Asstt. Deputy Director-General and one Personal 
Assistant to the Director-General. 

For po.stal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, ifadras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first eight is in 
charge of a Postmaster-General and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled hy a 
Director of Posts & Telegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Rajputana Agencies. 

The Poatmasters-General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers. All the Post- 
masters- General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters- General. The nine Postal 
Circles are divided into Divisions, each in charge 
of a Superintendent of Post Offices or Railway 
Mail Service as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted hy a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to ( 
below) is as follows 


Telegraphs. 

OFFICE. 

Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-General. 
Jhe Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
one or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
or a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postmaster is .tp pointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-olliccs and 
are usoally established only in towms of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasunes. 
The ctfieer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinariij^ Intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accocntants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
head-quarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 

leylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


When the When the postage [When the postage 

postage is wholly is insufficiently 

is prepaid. unpaid. prepaid. 


Letters. 


Anna, Pies. 


Not exceeding two and a half tolas 
Every additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight 

Book and pattern packets. 

Every 5 tolas or part of that weight . . 


1 3 
1 S 

0 6 


Dou ble the pre- Doable the deflei- 
paidrate enoy (chargeable 

(chargeable on delivery). 

OR delivery). 
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Fosioards. 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Single 9 pies. 

Reply 1 anna 6 pies. 

(The postage on cards oE private maniifactnre 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels {f repayment ecmpulioryf). 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas in weight: — 

Es. a. 


Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas . . 0 4 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight 0 4 


Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India. 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 3 annas is chargeable on each parcel In 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee. Es. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tsrn packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Es. 10 ..0 2 

On any sum exceeding Es. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Es. 25 apto 
Es. 600 0 4 

foe each complete sura, of Es. 26, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed fSs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees. — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “ Express ” or as an “ Ordinary 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
land telegraphic money order. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below : — 

Express — Rs. 2 for the first 12 word? and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. — Ee. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-pay able fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 


Insurance fees. jV, 

Where the v^4hie insured does not exceed 
Es. 100 0 3 

Where the value insured execeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 . . . . o 4 

Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 . . . . o 5 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 2 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 0 1 


As regards Portuguese India see Foreif'n 
Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee.~-EoT each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in res- 
pect of insurance.' fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) is as follows — 

Letters. 

To Great Britain and f 
Northorn Ireland, annas for the first 
Bkypt), including the ounce and 2 annas 
Sudan) and all for each additional 

tish Colonies, Donii- 1 ounce or part of 
nionsandpossessions J that weight, 
except Palestine and ) 

Transjordan. (. 

f annas for the first 
To other countries, I ounce and 2 annas 
colonies or places. -( for every additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 

Postcards, Single .. ..2 annas. 

„ Reply . . . . 4 annas. 

Printed Papers. — I anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — For a packet not 
exceeding 10 ounces in weight . . . . sj annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight fauna. 

Samples. — li annas for first 4 ounces and i 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels. 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Via Over- 
Gibralcar. land. 

For a parcel— Rs.a.p. Rs.a.p. 

Not over 3 lbs 1 8 o 1 13 6 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 0 3 16 
„ 7 „ ,, n „ 3 1.5 0 4 2 6 

„ 11 „ „ 20 „ 6 3 0 7 8 0 

These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination. 
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[ii) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 Ihs, (the maxi- 
rniim !^l]()^\ed) in weij'ht are for- 
warded from India ihroneh the 
medium of tli“ P. A* O.S.N Co., anti 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made b>' that Cump.iuv . 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas '-or 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge ivithUi a radius of one mile 
from the Company ’s Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
Iteyond that radius, carrier’s char cres 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
throush the P. & O. S.IT. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
in India, No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels, nor c<an sucl, 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain anl Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters. — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
flreat Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union, of South Africa, llhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — No limit. 

To all other destinations— 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Ehodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels. — 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 

Limits of Size. 

Letters— li feet length by IJ feet in width 
or depth. If in form of roll, feet in length 
and 4 inches in diameter. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. 

To all other destinations— 1^ feet in length 
by IJ feet in width or depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
30 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

Samples, — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Ehodesia and the Bechuami- 
land Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth. 

To aU other destination — li- feet in length 
by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
li feet in length and 6 inches in diameter. 

Money Orders . — To cotintrieB on which money 


orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows ; — 

Es. a. 


On any sum not exceeding Es. 10 . . 0 3 

On .any sum exceeding Es. 10 but not 

oxceodmg Es. 25 0 6 

On any suni exceeding Es, 25 . . ..06 


for each complete sum of B.S, 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Es. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only S annas. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
ke drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows : — 


On any sum not exceeding £1 
„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 

0 4 

0 7 

»» » „ £2 

„ £3 

0 10 

,» 51 ., £3 ,, 

,, £4 

0 13 

» ,1 o .£4 

£5 

1 0 

„ .. .. £5 . . 


1 0 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £Z, the 
charge shall be 10 annas ; and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 

Insurance fees {for registered letters and jiareels 
only). 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri- 
tius, British Somaliland, the Seychelles, and 
of parcels to Iraq, Zanzibar and Portuguese India. 
Where the value insured does not Anmis. 

exceed Es. 180 4^ 

For every additional Es. 180 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 4| 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to tohkh insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £12 4j 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 4| 

Acknowledgement fee. — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office. — 
At the close of 1932-;ni there were 100,480 
postal officials, 23,800 post offices, and 167,170 
miles of mail lines. Dming the year, 1,121 
million articles, including 42J million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Es. 62.4 
millions were sold for postal purposes : over 36 . 7 
million money orders of the total value of 
Ea. 762 millions were issued, a sum of Es, 192 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles ; over 3 • 8 million insured articles 
valued at 1,095*7 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 8*3 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Es. 16*4 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 15,0u0 
lbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
81st March 1933, there were 2,737,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Es. 434*5 
millions and 84,7U0 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Es. 1 58*5 millions, 
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TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. — Up to 1912 the telegraph] 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Poatmaater-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there weie several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there la a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Directorof 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles arc now 
controlled by the Postmasters- General. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General’s office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of ‘Wireless is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 


The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams la as follows;— 

For delivery For delivery 

in India. in Ceylon. 

Private and State, 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Bs. a. B.S. a. Es. a. Hs.a, 
Minimum charge. 18 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 

word over 12.. 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for. 

Additional charges. 

.Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram , . . . for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less . . . . 4 annas. 

Collaf on One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 

Rs. 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 

For acceptance of an offices is closed . i 
Express telegram j If the telegram 
during the hours ' has to pass 
when an offioe is through any 
closed. closed interme- 

diate office an 
additional foe 
in respect of 
each such office 

Slgn£.lling by flag or sema- ( The usual in- 
phore to or from ships — per ; land charge 

telegram j plus a fixed 

(. fee of Sans. 

Boat hire . . . . . . Amount actu- 

ally necessary. 

CopieE of telegrams each 100 
words or less . , . , . . 4 annas. 
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Press telegrams. 


For 

For delivery deliverj 
in, India. m 


Ordy. Defd. D L.T. 


Minimum charge ..10 o o i u 

Bach additional 6 
words over 48 in 
respect of India, 
each additional lour 
words over 82 in 

respectof Ceylon .. 0 2 0 1 0 2 

The address is free. 

55 

annas 

telegram “ -- 

on every Inland “ Sent ” telegram. Tins 
surcharge does not apply to press telegrams nor 
to telegram to Ceylon. 

Foreign Tariff.— The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America etc. are as 
follows 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T 


Philadel phia, W asIiLngton , 

R 

s.a. 

R 

s.a. 

1 

s.a. 

etc. 

1 

13 

0 

14i 

0 

10 

Chicago , . 

San Irancisco, Seattle, 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

etc 

2 

3 

1 

Ih 

0 

12 

Buenos Aires 

3 

7 

1 

m 



Rio de Janeiro . , 

3 

10 

1 

13 



Valparaiso 

3 

7 

1 

111 



Havana 

2 

5 

1 




Jamaica 

3 

4 

1 

10 





Rs.a. 

Rs.a. Rs 

0. 

Europe via I. R. C. 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland . , 

0 

15 

0 7j 0 

5 

Irish Free State . . 

1 

0 

0 8 0 

5i 

Belgium 

1 

2 

0 9 0 

6 

HoUand . . 

1 

2 

0 9 0 

6 

Germany 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Switzerland 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Spain 

1 

4 

0 10 . 


France 

1 

3 

0 Oi 0 


Italy City of the Vatican. 

1 

5 

0 lOi . 


Other Offices . . 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Norway. — 

Svalbard 

1 

7 

0 Hi . 


Other Places . . 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Bulgaria 

1 

5 

0 m 0 10 

Russia 

1 

6 

0 loi 0 

7 

Turkey 

1 

5 



Ozecho-Slovakia 

1 

5 

0 lOi 0 

7 

South Africa via I. R. C. — 
Zanzibar 





Union of South Africa 

and S. W. Africa 

1 

15 

0 15i 0 

8i 


America met L E. C.— 

N. A. Cahles. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 

Scotia, etc 

Manitoba 

Vancouver B.C. . . 


.. 1 11 0 13i 0 9 

..211 M 11 
..2 3 1 IM 12 


New York, Boston, etc. 1 11 0 135- 0 9 


Urgent Telegrams — 

Puite double of ordinary rate. 

Daily Letter Telegrams-— 
linimum charge for 25 words. 

Ordinary rate telegrams may bo written in 
Code. 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Eegistration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Earachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea through the coast stations mentioned in 
the oreceding paragraph ; — 

Total charge 
per word. 


(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Sliips 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Marine . . 0 

(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships . . 0 12 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 

a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P.” followed by mention 
In Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g.t R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 
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DAILY LETTLii-TJSLEGilAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt witU telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of hooking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system docs not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian linos Daily Letter-Telegrams arc 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Deply paid, ro.ste Le- 
stante, Telograpli restantc and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee. 

Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 
1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
J 53,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 107,160 miles of line including cable and 
587,574 miles of wire inchxding conductors 
respectively, on the 81st March 1933. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 115 (including 19 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,274. 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures : — 

1897-98. 1932-33. 

Inland \ State”" .. 860, *382 8,52’oe9 

L Press . . 3.’>,9l0 679,701 

f Private .. 735,679 2,249,685 

Foreign. ■( State .. 9,896 28,556 

L Press .. 5,278 71,894 

5 754,415 15,593,255 


The outturn of the workshops during 19S0-Si 
represented a total value of "lls. lO,53,5oo. 

Wireless.— The total number of department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-33 
was thirty, liz., Akyah, Allahabad, Dassein 
Bombay, Calcutta, Chodnba, Chittagong, Delhi’ 
Diamond Island, .lodhpur, Jutogh, Karachi, (two 
stations), Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Kagpur 
Peshawar, Poona, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon 
(4 stations), Sandheads (two pilot-vessels) 
Sandow'ay and Victoria Point, of which only 
ChedubaPort Blair and Victoria Point booked 
telegrams direct from the I'ublic. 

Seven of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and ten worked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air services. 


The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the Wheatstone system being emploved 
generally for this circuit. ^ 


Telephones.— On the .3lst March 1933 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 317 with 19,025 straight 
line connections and *3, 084 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 169 were worked depart- 
inentally. The mmiber of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 35,200 connections. 


The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the Slst March 1933 
was 13,500. 

Posts and Telegraphs.— The capital outlay 
of the [ndian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1932-33 
W'as Rs. 19,37,760 and Ks. 15,82,84,000 respec- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended Slst 
March 193.i amounted to Rs. 10,55,40,000 and 
charges (including interest on capital outlay) 
to Rs. 10,97,30,000, the result being a net loss 
of Rs, 41,90,000. 
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The history of the sanitary departments In , 
India goes back for about sixty years. During ' 
that period great improvenaenta have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great buJk of the popnlation has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. " The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic; 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-ponulated : the villaffe 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution {Gazette of India, May 25th; 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Beform Act of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Tear Book of 1922 
(page 476 et seq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers. It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Par Eastern Conntries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “ that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that “in the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motorcar.*' 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces nowin a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found It have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed.” But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems; amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.” 

India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortaUty rate was nearly times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4^- times that of 
New Zealand. “ The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, i.e., plague, cholera, smaH-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world’s reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera.” The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think; “Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-beri ; of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation.” 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Par Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, ui^ed the import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress. There Is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
is likely to he urged in the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 


19 
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The Commissioner in his annual report to 
Grovernment for 1927 gave at the outset 
the following text for thought “Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress is a matter 
of opinion ; but there can belittle doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro- 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
to these. Sir George Newman points out that 
‘Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind 
is dependant not upon a doctor’s stunt here or 
a sanitary institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people. Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ- 
cing them, still less by leaving things to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure.’ He proceeds to inculcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary for 


any modern State to work to and which are at 

(a) ascertainment and accurate reeistratinn 
of the data obtainable ; 

(р) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, which should be based on health 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence ; 

(с) the study of the character and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposing 
conditions, its mode of spread, its social 
factors which increase or reduce it and the 
means of its treatment and prevention- 

{d) the establishment of a national organisa- 
tion by the assent of public opinion, such 
organisation being an index of the aspira- 
tions and enlightenment of the people. 

It is for consideration how far w'e in India 
are now working to these basic principles or are 
likely to in the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation is best suited to 
enable us to do this.” 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioner’s latest 
annual report : — 



Birth Kates (pet mUle). 

Death Kates (per mille). 


1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Dellii 

42.2 

46.5 

23.7 

35.3 

Bengal 

27.8 

26.2 

22.3 

22.7 

Bihar and Orissa 

33.9 

37.0 

26.6 

26.5 

iissam 

28.1 

31.3 

18.7 

22.2 

United Provinces 

35.6 

36.2 

27.0 

24.7 

Punjab . . 

42.7 

38.1 

26.0 

25.7 

N. W. Prontier Province 

30.7 

26.0 

20.2 

19.7 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

44.3 

46.0 

35.5 

34.2 

Madras 

35.5 

37,5 

23.7 

25.3 

Coorg 

24.5 

21.1 

23.8 

29.1 

Bombay 

36.1 

37.5 

23.8 

28.3 

Burma 

26.5 

26.8 

17.4 

29.9 

Ajmer-Merwara 

34.0 

28.8 

30.1 

26.0 

British India 

34.8 

36.7 

24.9 

26.0 
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Chief Causes of Mortality. — There are three main classes of f&fcal diseases: specific fevers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other oauaes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1933 


Mortality daring 1931. 

D •Dsaths, iR-.. Saiio pey mills. 


Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers, 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 

Bespira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

All 

other 

causes. 

Delhi 



61 

26 

1 

7,026 

513 

4,348 

3,111 



1b. 

0.1 

0.0 

O.u 

11.0 

0.8 

6.8 

4.9 

Bengal 



79,073 

9,207 

1 

731,784 

42,764 

62,351 

188,132 



1b. 

1.6 

0.2 

0.0 

14.7 

0.9 

1.2 

8.7 

Bihar 

and 


40,943 

8,028 

5,429 

729,447 

24,085 

7,013 

187,754 

Orissa. 

1b. 

1.1 

0.2 

0.1 

19.4 

0.6 

0.2 

6.0 

Assam 



5,523 

594 


93,189 

9,399 

5,895 

33,517 



1b. 

0.7 

0.1 

. . 

il.8 

1.2 

0.7 

4.2 

U. Provinces 

rD. 

31,118 

3,356 

31,225 

1,025,285 

15,641 

36,612 

162,272 



U. 

0.6 

0.1 

0.6 

21.2 

0.3 

0,8 

3.3 

Punjab 



891 

3,646 

1,150 

416,974 

14,284 

55,317 

117,454 


1b. 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

17.8 

0.6 

2.4 

5.0 

N.W.P. 

P. .. 

fD. 

105 

62 


38,959 

245 

2,280 

6,163 



1b. 

0.0 

0.0 


16.5 

0.1 

1.0 

2.6 

C.P. & 

Berar 

rD. 

14,135 

4,586 

1,642 

294,839 

44,665 

42,537 

148,183 



1b. 

0.9 

0.3 

0.1 

19.0 

2.9 

2.7 

9.6 

Madras 


fD. 

30,232 

4,660! 

1,073 

831,834 

83,838 

93,222 

527,713 



IB. 

0.7 

0.1 

0.0 

7.3 

1.9 

2.1 

11.6 

Coorg 


fD. 

116 

24 

25 

2,920 

112 

261 

439 


IB. 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

17.9 

0.7 

1.5 

2.7 

Bombay 

fD. 

18,646 

1,873 

3,506 

195,139 

26,517 

97,969 

176,727 



IB. 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

8.9! 

1.2 

4.5 

8.1 

Burma 


rD. 

534 

490 

1,574 

75,297 

6,052 

12,016 

114,146 



IB. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

6.2 

0.5 

1.0 

9.4 

Ajmer 

Mer- 

rD. 

32 

721 


13,407 

216 

533 

1,956 

wara. 


LB. 

0.0 

1.3 


24.0 

0.4 

0.9 

3.5 



fD. 

220,909 

37,272 

45,626 

3,956,100 

1 

268,331 

420,294 

1,666,567 



Lb. 

0.8 

0.1 

0,2 

14.9 

1.0 

1.6 

6.3 

TOTAB 












'D. 

337,322 

72,813 

24,841 

8,787,694 

237,892 

400,527 

1,622,360 


1930^ 











Lb. 

1.4 

0.3 

0.1 

15.7 

1.0 

1.7 

6.7 


Statistical health reports for all India are always, inevitably submitted are belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to he collated. 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his most 
recently published annual report, which concerns 
the year 1931, brings to notice certain leading 
facts. He shows that the birth-rate for the year 
was 44 . Sper mille of the 1931 census population 
as compared with 33.4 p.m. of the estimated 
population for 1930 and 35.7 p, m. for the preced- 
ing quinquennium. He shows that the death rate 
was 24.8 p. m. of the 1931 census population as 
against 24.5 p. m. on the estimated population 
for 1930 and 26.0 p. m. for the preceding 
quinquennium. The infantile mortality rate, 
i.e., the death rate of infants below one year old 
per thousand live births, was 178.8 as against 
180.8 in 1930 and 177.6 in the preceding 
quinquennium. The highest birth rate was 
recorded in the Central Provinces where the 
figure was 44 .1 per mille (43 . 5 p. m. in 1930 and 
quinquennial average 46.0), and the lowest in 
Coorg, where it was 24 . 5 p. m. (25.7 p.m. in 1930 
and quinquennial mean 21.1). 

The Public Health Commissioner, dealing 
specially with the high rate of infantile mortality, 
mentions that statistics of the causes of these 
early deaths are not recorded but says that 
it is generally known that premature hirth, 
convulsions, fever, malnutrition, respiratory 
diseases and bowel complaints are the main 
causative features. In a sijecial chapter 
dealing with municipal vital statistics, he shows 
that to a considerable extent unskilled maternity 
service is responsible for high infant mortality 
rates in municipalities and that steps have been 
and are being taken in these areas to eliminate 
the risks. 

Dr. Ruth Young, Director of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red 
Cross Society, in some notes contributed to the 
Public Health Oommissioner’s report on this 
subject, says that One is forced to a monoton- 
ous repetition of the statement that progress 
(in maternity and child welfare work in India) 
is very slow, tliat local bodies and even provincial 
governments evince little interest in the work 
and have no convictions about it sufficient to 
prompt them to spend money on such a subject.” 
On the basis of figures specially collected in the 
Madras Presidency, she says in regard to 
that field of international health province 
that “trained health workers are almost 
absent and the number of midwives available 
work out at about one for every 1,300 cases 

of child-birth per annum One medical 

woman in about 7,000 cases is all that is available 
as a consultant in labour oases. Work is almost 
entirely unsupervised and without expert 
guidance.” Dr. Young adds. “ The difficulties 
attending the provision of trained attendants 
for women during child-birth do not decrease 
as the years go by. The problem is such a 
gigantic one that it tends to induce a feeling of 
despair.” One of the difficulties of training 
midwives is the comparative uselessness of 
employing medical men for the purpose, because 
“ such practitioners have not the opportunities 
to give practical instruction on actual deliveries 


to the midwives and training which consists 
mainly of lectures is quite unsuited to such 
pupils,” while “ the number of medical women 
can spare time to carry on such work is very 
small and very few also have the inclination 
to do it”. A satisfactory feature of the position 
is that women are increasingly taking advantage 
of hospitals and maternity homes for their 
confinements. 

The Health Commissioner shows in regard 
to the general statistics that the registration of 
cases of death in India is still very defective 
“and is likely to remain so.” The Commis- 
sioner once more reiterates the demand that he 
has so often made for strengthening the central 
health organisation of India. He emphasises 
afresh the catastrophic nature of disease visita- 
tions in India, more especially those of cholera, 
smallpox and plague, and the paramount 
necessity for preserving not only the public 
health organisation which has hitherto existed 
hut also the principle of its skilled direction by 
competent and well experienced hygienists 
He shows that as a result of the retrenchment 
campaign “ the whole of the central health work 
of the G-ovemment of India has now to be dealt 
with by the PubUc Health Commissioner 
unaided He adds “ One must bow to the 
penalties of financial stringency more especiaUy 
if this he on a world-wide scale ; but the voice of 
intelligent Indian opinion must sooner or later 
be heard on this both inside and outside the 
legislative chambers. Such opinion will surely 
demand an organisation which is capable of 
framing a public health policy for the country 
and of seeing that it is carried through, it 
will surely wish to see to it that the personnel 
for this is adequate and to this end its political 
representatives must be prepared to vote such 
grants as is necessary for the expenditure. 

No big health policy for this country which is 
to be worthy of the name can be elaborated and 
worked to without the necessary expert adminis- 
trative machinery which has its price like any 
other commodity.” 

deferring to the impression which persists in 
certain quarters that the transfer of executive 
control of public health to the provinces has 
removed the need for adequate central health 
organisation, be points out how absurdly 
inconsistent this is with the facts of the position, 
one which he uses for illustration being the 
obligations of the Government of India in the 
field of International health. 

The Public Health Commissioner concludes : 

‘ The great hope of the future must lie in the 
development of health education and, as a 
corollary, the gradual appreciation by the 
educated population of the value of health and 
so the creation of public health conscience. 
TJntdthis has happened there will be little hope 
for the exercise of that intelligent pressure on 
provincial Governments for judicious expendi- 
ture on certain health measures which is not 
only justifiable but necessary. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 

General Health statistics of the British Army in India 
during the year 1932. 


1929 

1 

zn 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 
Discharged 
in India. 

Invalids 
finally 
discharged 
in United 
Kingdom, 

Average 

Constantly 

sick. 


> 

< 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. i 

i 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

Officers 

2,295 

1,003 

463.2 

15 

6.54 

63 

27.43! .. 

.. 



88.75 

16.88 

British Other 
Banks. 

55,336 

32,177 

581.2 

164 

2.96 

400 

7,39| .. 




1,458.31 

28.35 

British Other 
Banks* wives 

4,317 

1,262 

292.3 

IS 

4.17 

57 

13,20' .. 




41.62 

9.64 

British Other 
Blanks’ wives 
—parturition 


863 










33 21 


British Other 
Ranks’ chil- 
dren. 

6,684 

1,999 

299.1 

85 

12.72 

14 

2.09 .. 



•• 

65.61 

j 

9.82 

Others 


2,345 


440 


88 






86*14 



Among ofaeers of the British Army in India 
463.2 per thousand of strength were admitted 
to hospital during the year compared with 
420.4 in 1931. There were 15 deaths, giving a 
ratio of 6,64 per thousand, compared with 
18 and 7.76 in 1931. The average constantly 
sick in hospital was 38.75 or 16.88 per thousand 
of strength as compared with 16.11 in the 
receding year. The total constantly sich, in 
ospital or out of hospital, on account of disease 
and injury was 27.94 per thousand. 

Of British soldiers 32,177, or 681.5 per thou- 
sand were admitted to hospital compared 
with 647 per thousand in 1931 and 580.5 per 
thousand in 1913. There were 1,646 soldier 
deaths or 2.96 per thousand of the strength 
compared with 2.76 per thousand in 1931. 
The most important causes of mortality among 


soldiers were*:— 


Local injuries 

.. 27 

Pneumonia 

.. 27 

Enteric group of fevers 

.. 14 

Heat stroke 

.. 12 

Appendicitis 

Heat e^fhaustion 

.. 11 
0 


The number, sent home as invalids was 400 
or 7.39 per thousand of the strength, compared 
w’ith 544 or 9.74 per thousand in 1931. 


Among women and children (British Other 
UanlK) 1,262 women or 292.3 per thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
with 1,395 or 334.4 per thousand in 1931. Of 
the children, 1,999 or 299.1 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared 
with 1,896 or 286.4 in 1931. 


The principal cause of sickness among British 
troops was malaria of which there were, 4,654 
cases, a decrease of 1,628 compared with 1931. 
The year’s report by the medical authorities 
remarks, "In 1932, in India, the British troops 
lost about 32,568 days spent in hospital on 
account of malaria alone — a matter of serious 
economic importance to the State. The hard 
fact is that we know well how to deal with the 
malaria problem ; but we have not the funds 
with which to put our knowledge to adequate 
practical use,” 
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Leprosy in India. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


Admissions. 


Deaths. 


Invalids 
sent 
to U. K. 


Invalids 
discharged 
in India. 


Average 

constantly 

sick. 


(z; 


Officers 

2,175 

700 

321- 8 15 

6- 90 

26lU-95| 

24- 36 

a- 20 

Indian Banks 

121,013 

52,017 

429-8 305 

2- 52 


783| 6- 47| 1,902* 83 

15* 72 

Followers . . 

28,248 

7,525 

266-41 109 

3- 86 


266- 85 

9- 43 

Others * 


2.094 




73 



* Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Force, Royal Indian Marine, Indian State Forces 


B. A, F., Civilians and Pensioners. 

The admission rate of officers sick in hospital 
for 1932 was 321 . 8 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 367.4 in 1931. Among soldiers 
52,017 or 429.8 per thousand of .strength were, 
admitted to hospital, compared with 451 . 3 per 


LEPROSY 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when a Census was made, 
was regarded as an infirmity like 
insam'ty and deaf-iuutism and the snpi _ 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a maiority of this number were the begg- 
ing and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, M.D.,F.ii.a.s., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that "recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy.” 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H. R. BE. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H. B. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
fr«m India. 


thousand in 1931. There was thus a decrease 
of 21.5 per thousand on the 1931 figures. The 
death rate among Indian soldiers during 1932 
was 2.62 per thousand as against 2,96 per 
thousand in 1931. 


IN INDIA 


His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
which was invested in the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 

In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign 
which the Association put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned. The Central Com- 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa- 
ganda material, arranging for the training of 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertaingment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and Andemicity of leprosy. Measu- 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin- 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Council 
in the Provinces. 



Blindness in India. 


The policy and principles of the British 
jEmpire Leprosy Belief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in its “ Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
In India ” which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points wliich according to the latest 
scientific researches should he the basis upon 
which all eflorts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest : — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible ; 

(d) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, .md, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not higtily infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
begun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 

g revented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
igs from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt" extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Blindness BdLt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
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mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects : — 

(fif) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable ; and so 
(6) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Council in 
their report for the year 1933, show that the 
Association’s main work during the completed 
nine years of its life has been organisation and 
planning and the outlining of a 'programme of 
work varied by the selection of the most fruittul 
soils for experimentation in methods of work. 
One valuable product during theat period is 
the fact that “ the leper is becoming le.ss prone 
to hide his disease and there is an increase of 
general interest in the subject.” 

There are now seventeen provincial branches, 
including one in aiysnro State and each 
of them has established treatment centres for 
leprous patients. In A.ssam, for instance, the 
number of clinics rose from 81 in 1932 to 145 
at the end of 1933. Many clinics in different 
parts of India report absolute cures of the 
disease. 

His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, Maj. Gen. 0. A. Sprawson, 
O.I.E., K.H.P., Director General of the LM.ir*. 
the Chairman of the Covering Body, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., O.S.I., 
C.I.E., the Honorary Treasurer. 


IN INDIA. 

than 300 millions. That is an incidence of 
14 totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation. But the ceusiis figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 . 38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of 1.74. In Hatnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
in Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was foimd. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like li millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figmres for total blindness and 
they hy no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efliciency are thus greatly impaired. The 
term “blindness” has a different interpreta- 
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tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
of Red Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as “ inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses ; or for illitera- 
tes, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with aufidcient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely, that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India i!?Quld be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totaDy blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

" No one,” says Col. R, H. Elliot, late of the 
Madras Ophthalmic Hospital, writing in the 
British Journal of Ophthalmology of May 1919, 
“ who has not worked in India can form any 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa- 
ble and curable blindness which is laying its 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire”, and 
the same writer in another place has said: — 
‘‘It is diflaoult for anyone who has not had 
first hand experience of medical practice in the 
East to realise the state of things out there 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims by the 
ten thousand, whereas it is really a disease 
which, when properly treated at an early stage, 
should not cause the loss of a single eye. The 
neglect of patients sufliering from small-pox and 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular 
affections by irritant drugs is probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughout the land. Large numbers 
of men and women suffering from glaucoma, 
from cataract and from other curable diseases, 
are allowed to hide in their villages iike wounded 
animals, waiting only their release by death. 
This is not an overdrawn picture. It is a state- 
ment of cold, hard, cruel facts, well known to 
everyone who has practised or is practising 
medicine in the East.” 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in 
Egypt and the possibilities of similar work in 
India, the Indian Medical Gazette (March 1923) 
remarks: — “It would seem worth while for 
the Government of India to examine the working 
of this splendid organisation, for, in spite of the 
fact that workers in India have always been in 
the front in advances in ophthalmology, there 
has been little organised work in ophthalmic 
research except in Madras ; even there the work 
has been done by men who have already a large 
amount of routine work to perform. India 
as a whole owes its position in the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiasts, whose names are so well known 
that it is not necessary to mention them, 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible 


in India and It would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of Schools of 
Ophthalmology, in places like Madras and 
Calcutta where ample facilities exist. At 
these schools advanced teaching and research 
in ophthalmology would be carried out, and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophthalmic relief at selected centres all over 
India.” (There are now schools of ophthalmo- 
logy at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Lahore). 

Again in an editorial from the same journal 
(Sept. 1929) the following statements are made— 
“ What is wanted is some large organisation 
covering the whole of this sub-continent and 
aiming chiefly at Prevention rather 

treatment In brief what the position 

now calls for is an aU-India movement 

Obviously the main question is one of general 
public health. Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Health Department of 
the Government of India interests itself in the 
matter in co-operation with missionary and 
voluntary movements, we do not despair of 
seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up.” 

Associations known as '* Blind Relief ** Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
also work by means of trained village workers, 
whose duty it is to find out the “ hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blindness in children) ; to inspect new bom 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum ; to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease ; and to treat in. the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organi- 
sation has been shown. In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows, ” To me it seems that the 
duty and privilege of undertaking this work 
lie with the State, and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large. Unfortunately 
this is not the view that has been taken by those 
in authority and consequently we see the specta- 
cle of private enterprise endeavouring^ to under 

take this colossal task It is at least 

permissible to voice an admiration for the 
stand taken by Mr. Henderson. [Founder of 
the Blind Relief Association movement, who 
began the work in 1913]'. The best that one 
can hope for his endeavour is that he wiU succeed 
in arousing the conscience of educated Indians 
to the needs of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort”. 
As the above was written in 1917, it is not alto- 
gether applicable t6 the criticism of Govern- 
ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
that there are now several schools of ophthal- 



Child Welfare 

moloKy ill India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work ; but these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions living in the rural 
areas. 

The AH-India Blind Rdlief Association.— 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work. It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr. C. G. Henderson 
(late L C. S.) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associations working 
in Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Paris 
and was formed on September 14th, 1929, 
under the auspices of the League of Red Cross 
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Societies and the American Society for the 
Invention of Blindness. The Organising 
Secretary is R, Crawford Hutchinson, The 
Town Hail, Bombay. 

A beginning has been made, but it is only a 
beginning, and it is but the fringe of this vast 
problem that has been touched. The schools 
of ophthalmology in India, are turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession in the cities and large towns. A 
scheme for taking these men and placing them 
in selected centres has been worked out, all that 
is required is monetary help. The cost is 
minimal and here is an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Sir 
Ernest Cassei, and give to India an eye service 
of which India and the whole world could be 
proud, and to the peoples of India that W’hich 
to them is probably their most precious posses- 
sion— their sight. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work. In all the great centres of population, 
word is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladles are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the. appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nature of the work 
und^aken and the amount of organisation 
displayed. It is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Cfiiild Welfare activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is being 


increasingly realised, and nowhere more than 
in the units themselves. The result lias been, 
in the last few’ years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of it Is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldier.*?, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
resent in some centres many of them assisted 
y the M. & 0. W. Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Society which has undertaken the organising 
workin place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children. There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no hounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing* open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 
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INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia hy the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provindal 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final! 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Us. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1910, an invitation had been received to ioin 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world- wide League of humanitarian societies, 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
dulyj passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to tbe new Society, and ^authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated in tlie Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may he spent are — 

1. The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those sufiering from Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare, 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 


6. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may TOme 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Porces, whether on 
tbe active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Bs. 5,000, Bs. 1,000, Rs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Bs. 150, and any- 
thing between Be. 1 and Bs. 5 annually or 
consolidated pasunent of Rs. 50. At the end of 
1983 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
various grades . 

To stimulate I nterest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Cross movement has been insti- 
tuted which embraces the student population. 
The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252,941. 

Constitution.— Hla Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annual General 
Meeting from among the inemhers of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is Sir David Petrie, Kt., o.i.i., o.v.o, 
and the Organising Secretary, Miss Horah 
Hill,A.E.R.O. 

Finances. — ^The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1930 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Rs. 56,33,000 and Bs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Bs. 67ii- iakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
is lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Brandies in proportion to their contributions 
to the Centr^ “ Our Day” Pund. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(&) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and flistribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic ; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Hursing Corps ; 

{e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injmed in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

^n Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 200,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 10,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallious, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects. 
The object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical naan, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 

During the year 1933 22,853 persons attended 
1,583 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 13,957 qualified for the Association’s; 


certificates: /.(?., 12,800 in First Aid, 584 in 
Homo Nursing, 451 in Hygiene and 53 in Sani- 
tation. A uc%v ooui’.-ie, Domestic Hygiene and 
Motlicrcraft, introduced in 1932 has not made 
much headway. To popularise Home Nursing, 
and Domestic Hygiene and llothercraft courses 
among young girls and women spt*cial propa- 
ganda was stated. Steps weie taken during 
1933 to arrange hrstaid courses for the jH^rsonnei 
of flying club.s, but the response wa» poor. 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely. Patrons, Honorary Councillor.s, Life 
Members. Annual Meiuliers and Annual Asso- 
eiates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Es. 1,001), Es. 500, Es. 100, Rs. 5, and Es. 2. 

The income of the Indian (Jouncil at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fl.ved annual grant from (loverument, fees 
for certificates and membership subscriptions. 
The total income for 1933 was Rs. 17,897, a 
more or less normal figure. Management 
expenses amounted to Rs, 22,413. *Vfter ^just- 
ing assets and liabilities outstanding the revenue 
account for 1933 showed a loss of E.s. 0,305. 
The Council was able to carry on by taking a 
loan of R.S. 7,000 from the Indian Eed Cro.ss 
Society and by imying much less stores than it 
sold, the balance of stores stock thus being 
reduced by Es. 11,000, The Council realise 
that the flnaueial position and its maintenance 
by temporary expedients is unsatisfactory. 

Their Exa'llencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-C'hief as President, Lady- 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council. The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sir David Petrie, Kt., c.i.E., c.v.o., c.b.e,, is 
the Chairman, Miss Norah Hill, A.K.E.C., the 
General Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burdon, 
Kt,, O.S.I., C.I.E., I.O.S., the Honorary Treasurer. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
Briti^ India of persons who suffer from mental 
nisorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
“ mental hospital” at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the JaUs where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
to the last Census (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,805 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
revie-wing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the “ feeble-minded ” an item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India. 
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INDIA. 


Provinces, States 
and Agencies. 

General population. 

j Insane population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, j 

Total. 

Provincea under British 
Administration. 

139,243,129 

131,707,310 

270,950,433 

44,673 

28,234 

72,907 

States and Agencies 

24,752,431 

23,239,616 

47,992,047 

9,478 

5,920 

15,398 

Total for all India 

163.995,554 j 

154,946,926 

318,942,480 

' 54,151 

34,154 

88,305 


Tor the care of the 8S,S05 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 6,750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died : — 




Province. 

-g W 

•S 

Bihar and Orissa . 

364 

United Provinces . 

779 

Ptmjah 

397 

Central Provinces . 

87 

Bombay 

608 

Madras 

469 

Burma 

276 

Total 

18| 3,046 


Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals. 



fci « 

3 






410 

95 

505 

21 

1,535 

398 

l,933j 

206 

1,561 

412 

1 , 973 ' 

174 

982 

262 

1,244 

1 132 

389 

95 

484 

1 33 



2,109 

237 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

148 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

1 88 



11,040| 


Daily average. 
Strength, j Sick, 


47 

438-47 

59*35 

246 

53 

1,604-49 

74-68 

614 

106 

1,274-83 

155-03 

425 

102 

889-88 

73-63 

207 

19 

410-96 

20-37 

135 

171 

1,534-20 

93-7 

226 

80 

1,105-29 

135-89 

194 

58 

1,052-55 

44-06 

664 

636 

8,305*67 1 

656-71 

1 2,601 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal. Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Eanchi. AH Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- 
trative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Eanchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Oommissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The socalled 
“ Central ” Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Eangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Eanchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officere 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma lies with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Eanchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modem 
lines out of the question. The only provincs 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local Grovernment of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment -of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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As regards the incideace of insanity among the population that come under observation. On 
various races of India as well as the incidence of the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
information is available in view of the compara* as follows : 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the general 

IRDU 


Distribution of the In- 
Insane. sane by age per 10,000 

, of each sex. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Years 





0"" 5 • * 

651 

484 

121 

142 

5-10 . . 

2,9u5 

1,882 

509 

568 

10-15 . . 

4,00S 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 .. 

4,366 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 . . 

5,518 

3.379 

1,024 

990 

25-30 . . 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1.053 

30—35 . • 

7,231 

3,84S 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 . . 

5.651 

2,949 

1,049 

S67 

40-45 , . 

5,316 

3,486 

987 

1,025 

46-50 . . 

3,332 

2,157 

6X8 

634 

60-56 . . 

3,132 

2,492 

581 

733 

65-60 . . 

1,465 

1,036 

272 

305 

80—65 9 • 

1,683 

1.471 



65-70 

602 

439 

.... 


70 and over 

1,070 

1,006 



Unspecified 

270 

133 



Total for all India 

64,151 

34,154 

623 

851 


A further result of the widespread Ignorance 
and apathy both official and non-official, towards 
psychiatry and its cognate interests, is the lack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1925, the 
Hon'ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments he 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives. A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part in it. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to aporeciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms “ responsibility ’ ’ 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense “ experts ”, In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and a:imo 
in India can only be described as archaic. 

(See also “ Insanity in India” by Colonel O. 
F. W. Ewens, I.M,S., and “ Lunacy in India ” 
by Colonel A. W. Overbeck-Wright, M.D., 
D.P.B.. I.M.S. and Colonel H. P. Jago Shaw’s 
book.) 



National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals ; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from Eu- 
rope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Incal Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals afiBliated to it. 

The Central Bund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches; it gwes scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building ol 
a number of zenana hospitals In different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
Branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Es. 3,44,306 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical W'omen either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 

The President is H. E. The Countess of 
Willingdon, OJ., q.b.B. The Hon, Secretary is 
the Surgeon to H. E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M.V. Webb, o.m.o,, w.m.s., Eed 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE EOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Counteas of Dufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govem- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£26,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Oniversities. Recruitment of the service Is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
ol the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service ; (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council deteemines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin 'a Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consdderation is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any JSatlvo Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India. (6) Must be belween the ages of 


twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members ol the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 


Pay.— The 

rates 

of pay are as follows:— 

1st to 

3rd 

year Es. 460 per month. 

4th to 

Ofch 

500 

7th to 

9tb 

650 

10th to 

12 th 

600 „ 

13th to 

16th 

660 

16th to 

I8th 

700 

19th to 

21st 

750 

22nd to 

24th 

800 

24th and after 

860 


also an overseas allowance of Es. 10 0 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Es. 160 per month to those of 12 years’ service 
and over. Every officer of the Service shall 
pass an examination in such vernacular as the 
Executive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until sich 
examination has been passed. In addition 
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famished quarters are provided free of rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
tlie Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lieu of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in veiy special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of flfty-flve An 
officer recruited in England, whose appointment 
is not confirmed, or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to 
England. 

Leave Rules. — (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. (6) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-H of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Eules. More than eight months* leave 
cn average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in addition to J 
average pay during study leave, ((f) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee, (e) Leave not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions: — (i) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount; and iii) otherwise than on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at any one time and six montlis in all, 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay. (/) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate is 18 months, {g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
credit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before it was due. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 


There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 

or at such rate as the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.” 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of ill- 
1 health) before completing five years’ service 
or in the event of dismissal. On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu- 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her. 

Free Passages.— Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
ConMssions to officers of all -India services. The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer’s entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
—rvice. 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service. — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Ps. 200 to Es. 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed In India. 

2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
ment. 


VICTOBIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was have been partially trained. Of late years the 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the registration and supervision of indigenous dais, 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6i lakhs It has also done much propaganda work, 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres The fund is now administered by the Maternity 
were organised in each Province to carry out the and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Bed 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have Cross Society, 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 

Tlie Lady Hardinge Medical College Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th for these purposes, mostly by the Euling Princes 
Februa:^ 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- and Ohidrs of India. After Lady Haxdinge’s 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription by hm: name, 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
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The Governing Body includes the Director- 
Oeneral, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Coimcil of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of ^ Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, _ who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General. Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central Reve- 
nues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs. 8,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 


Science Examination, and the M.B., B.S. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col. 
lege is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Professor of Midwifery and Qynoe- 
cology — Dr. Miss C. L. Houiton, m.l., &e 
Women’s Medical Service. ’’ 

Vice-Principal and Professor of Suryery—Uhs 
Hamilton Browne, m.B. Ch. m. (Syd.), d. t m 
(C alcutta), W.M.S 

Professor of Medicine — Miss N. E. Trouton, m b, 
B.S. (Bond.), M.R.O.S., I.R.C.P., D.T.M:.(Calcutte ) 
Professor of Ophthalmology — Miss R. Roulston 
M.B., oh. B. (Glas.), D.o. (Oxon.), b. e. c «’ 
(Edin.), W.M.S. 

Professor of Pathology— Mrs. L. S. Ghosh 
M.B., oh. B, (Aberdeen), D.F.n. (Cambrid<^e),' 
W.M.S. 

Professor of Anatomy — Miss K. J. McDermott. 

M.B., B.S. (Punjab), W.M.S. 

Professor of Physiology — Miss E. Surie, m. sc. 
Professor of Radiology- — ^Dr. Rekhi, m.b.b.s, (Ph.) 

D.M.B. <fc E. (Cantab). ’ 

Ledger in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
intendent of the Science Pepartmevi—'M.i'&s, J. H 
Ross, M.A., B.Sc. (Glas.) 

Lecturer in Chemistry — Miss Sosheila Ram, ir.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology — Miss C. C. Burt, b.sc. 
(Edin.) 

Lecturer in English — Miss Bbbutt, M.a. (Dublin) 
Modern Language Tripos (Cantab.). ’ 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M. W. Jesson, m.a. 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there are : (l) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Sup 
Lady Hardinge Medical Coll( ^ 

Delhi, and in the case of (2) from t 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
ehain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skulled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are weU nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily Increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of . this Association with the Local 
Associations Is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 


complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
much required. A meeting was held in Bombay 
In 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as m the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government has 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Register. 

Nursing Bodies. — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies in Calcutta are Lady MInto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, RussaRoad. South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 



Nursing 

ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ainpthiil 
Hurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association ( now amalgamated ) President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
tion has under its management — The Lady 
Ampthill Curses' Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians, always available. 
The Lady WilUmdon Alursing Borne, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and SUgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Medical. Surgical and Maternity cases. I 
The Hilgiri Nursing Home affords admirabl 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— -The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with ! 
hospital work. The first stem were taken on ' 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. w. Forrest at St. I 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 1 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established ' 
together with a small staff of nurses for private I 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 1 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- , 

Ultima^ly, the Government laid do'vra 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it conld be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified norses and midwives and also main- 
taining a Provident fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1983. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Associarion were 
however revised brought into line with the 
actual working of the Association. Towards 
the end of 1927; the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a snb-oommittee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Gommittee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. Pend- 


Bodies. 


the passing of the Act the new ^Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
Ist AprU 1929. 

following are affiliated associations as well 
as Training Institutions 

St. George's Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay, ffor nurses only), Hon. Secre- 
tarj' : _R. W. Douglass, Esq. 

Jamshetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for nurses and Mid wives), 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. M. T. Mehta, o.b.k., 

I’.B.C.P. 

Cama <fe Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Nil. Tliis is now purely Govt, institution. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona, 
(for Nurses and Midwives) Nil. Tins is 
now purely Govt, institution. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses only), Hon. Secretary : F. T. 
M, Day. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasifc 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
dabad (for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. 
Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Ahraedabad. 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur, (for 
Nm-ses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Burgeon, Sholapur. 

Infant Welfare Society’s (Bombay); Wadi 
Bunder Maternity Home, Warli Maternity 
Home and De Lisle Road !Matemity Home. 
(For Alidwivms only.) 

Hindu Niraslirit Fund IMaternity Home, 
Surat. (For Midwives only). 

Brahman Sabha Mhaskar Maternity Hospital, 
Bombay. (For Midwives only). 

Sheth Vadilal Sarabhai General Hospital and 
CMnai Maternity Home, Ahmedabad. 
(For Nurses and Midwives.) 

Dhanraigirji Hospital, Sholapur. (For Nurses 
and Slidwives.) 

Nawanagar State Hospitals : Irwin Hospital, 
Victoria Hospital and Ba Shri Sajuba jB’emale 
Hospital. (For Midwuves and Nurses.) 

Bai Jerbai Wadia Hospital, Parel, Bombay. 
(For Junior Examination only.) 

The following are only affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions 

East Khandesh District Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secy : Civil Surgeon, Jalgaon. 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secy. R. W. Bullock. 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapnr. 

Byramji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran. 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Dharwar. 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon. 
Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 

Fanch-Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra, 
Hony. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Godhra. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony. Secretary: I. Taylor, Esq. 

The following are recognised Training In- 
stitutions : — 

V. J. Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Midwives). 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives.) 
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Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Niirses and 
Midwives). 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, Pare!, 
Bombay (for Nurses only). 

Bai Yamunabai L. Hair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington Hoad, Boinbay(for Nurses only). 

Bomanji Dinshaw Potiti Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only). 

Lady Dufferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives). 

Morarbhai Vrajabhulcandas Hospital, Surat 
(for Midwives). 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Miraj (for Nurses only). 

St.Lulte’s Hospital, Vengurla(for Nurses only). 

Pars! Lying-in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Midwives only). 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 
Nurses and Midwives only). 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 
(for Midwives only). 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Midwives only). 

Acharatlal Girdharlal Maternity Home, 
Ahniedabad (for Midwives only.) 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broach (for Mid- 
wives only). 

Lady Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur (for Mid- 
wives only). 

Canada Hospital, Nasik (for Nurses and 
Mfld wives). 

Mission Hospital , Ahm ednagar(for Nurses only 

Municipal Maternity Homes, Bombay 
Bellasls Hoad (Byculla). 

Imamwada (Mazcaon). 

Cadell Road (Worli). 

Victoria Cross Boad (Byculla). 

Khetwadi (Girgaon). 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Knud, 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address: — The Registrar, Bombay Nursing 
Council, Old Custom House, Port, Bombay. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
thee:OTansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon, Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout tlie greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 


present Association and approached Lad? 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Govemors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fiuctua- 
tions increased alittle with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching— as 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
musing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Countess of 
Willingdon is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary : Malox E. M. Collins, r.a.m.c 

Hon. Treasurer: w. R. Tinnant, Esq., r.o.s*. 

Chief Lady Superintendent : Miss Q. 
Beckett. Address — Central Committee, L.M.I. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla ; and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary, Home Committee-— Vacant. 

Secretary, Home Oomiaittee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
R,R.O., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Organizations. — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses’ Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of ihaproving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprii 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472, 
Including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
andersi Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in Eebruary, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the international Council 
of Nurses. 

Presidmt: Mrs. G. D. Franklin, 83, Eajpur 
Road, Delhi. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

Eon. Secretary and Treasurer : Misa Gadsden, number of women serving on these local Couueiis 
General Hospital, Madras. and Boards. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
tliat is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the mascuiine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, hy the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the pindah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, althougli 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
Just to allow this injustice to remain vmredress- 
ed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago It 
was BO limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large Impact on women's consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
CoundUors, and every year sees a greater 


It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Hule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by Britiaii law from any 
share in representative government. The 
I internment of one of their own sex. Dr. Besant, 

; stimulated political activity and political self- 
I consciousness amongst women to a very great 
: extent. The moment for tlie ripe public expres- 
I Sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women's Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in ail parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice tlie various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for wmmen suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
j Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation; 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim llefonn) scheme (I. S) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that * the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.* We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it maybe 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
morandum that ‘ a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year fllnds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian "Womaii Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by hint and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
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though, the widening of the electorate was oni 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed tc 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragistr 
took every means to bring to the notice of thi 
Committee all the evidence which showed thi 
need for, and the country’s support of tin 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses ol 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Beforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Haidu and Mrs, and 
Miss Hcrabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to w'oraen in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Beform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by c resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put op 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years* time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore. a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnau ISfair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Besolu* 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on ail forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future. When the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 84. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Beddi, the 
first woman member of the British Indian 
Legislature, has been able to introduce legisla- 
tion to do away with the Devadasi service in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral trafiic 
in women and children. She has also devoted 
her attention to the development of the educa- 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children. 


Mr. Trivedi Drought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Besolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but .some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Bao Saheb 
Harilal Desaibhai Desal of Ahmedabad, Deputv 
President of the Council. As in Madras the 
intervening month was filled with 8uflra<^6 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces 
In September, 1922, Mr. S. M. Bose, in the* 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Be- 
solution, which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 66 to 37 votes, a hloa of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 the Bengal Council pas- 
sed the Suffrage Besolution by a vote of 54 to 38. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Besolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, and in 1926 the Central 
Provinces. 

The new Beform Bill for Burma has included 
he grant of woman suffrage to the qualifleil 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
"or their election as Councillors if the Council 
masses a Resolution desiring their admission and 

that Besolution is approved of by the 
Sovernor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
JouncU unanimously passed the Woman Snff* 
•age Besolution. The vote for the Bepreseata- 
■ive Assembly of Mysore was granted to woman 
in October, 1922. The vote for Mysore Legis* 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore, 
vomen by H. H. The Maharaja and His Privv 
louncilin June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
bs Province by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Besolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the Council as members. 

In J929 soon after the All-India Women's 
Educational Beform was held in Patna, the 
Legislative Council of Bebar and Orissa 
gave women the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terms 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
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given to women equal political rights with men. 
The result has already demonstrated itself ia 
the remarkahle advancement of all the interests 
of women along the lines of education, health, 
housing, morality and social customs. 


The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years. 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council. 


In British India by the terms of the Reform 
BiU the Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only he changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament; and the gaining 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the right of 
women to entry of the Legislatures. A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madias Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly has passed by alaige majority a 
Resolution granting the Assembly franchise 
tothewomeuof such Provinces. Accordingly in 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
mnniti^. 


In April, 1926, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
on Pranchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the le^slatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
01 nominated as members of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead iu August and October i^pec- 
tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then. But the pemfission 


too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women’?, 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Conneiis 
m those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that w'omen also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
the year 1920 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood. 


In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
Md Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women. 

year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the flret woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
bemgBn. Muthulakshmi AM5iai, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office of Deputy-Pkesiuent of 
THE CouifCiL. Since then Mr.s. Kale has been 
nominated to the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 
that of the United Provinces. A Depufatiou 
from the AU-lndia Women’s Conference in Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the Legislative Assembly. 
That has still remained ungranted. 


The number of women enfranchised by tbe 
grant of the vote throughout India will not 
be more than a million under the present quali- 
fications. Property and not literacy is the basis 
of the franchise, though the grant of the vote 
to every graduate of seven years* standing 
ensures that the best educated women of the 
country as well as those who have to 
shoulder the largest property responsibili- 
ties will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have Been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is retmming officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 


Though the Women's Indian Association 
was the only Indian women's society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following ladies have identified themselves 
specially with the movement : Lady B. Tata, 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu, Mrs. Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Br. 
A. Besant, Mrs, M. B. Cousins, Mrs.Srirangamma , 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss S. Sorabji, 
Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud- 
hurijMrs. Kumudini Basu, Mrs. N. Roy, 
Lady Shafi, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B. 
Bas.Mrs. P.K, Sen, Mrs. RustomiiFaridoonii, 
Jfrs. B. Rama Rao, Mis. Deep Narain Singh, 
■jILrs. Raschid, Mrs. van Glldemeester, etc. 
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The following new Warrant of Precedence_ for 
India was approved by Hia Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His K-oyal Sign 
Manual, on 9th April 1930 : — 

1. Q-overnor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
within their respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and 

Bengal. * 

4. Commandcr-in-Chief in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam ; Governor of the Korth-West Proutier 
Province. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal, 

8. Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. 

9. Commander-in-Cliief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

10. President of the Council of State. 

11. President of tho Legislative Assembly. 

12. Chief .Tustice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

13. Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India ; Chief 
Commissioner of the Horth-West Frontier 
Province ; Commissioner in Sind ; Members of 
Executive Conn oils and Ministers of Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors*; Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf; Resident and Commander- 
in-Chief at Aden, and Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges. 

14. Chief Commissioner of Railways ; Genera^ 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern* 
Eastern and Western Commands ; and Officers of 
the rank of General. 

15. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal.* 

16. Members of tho Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Orissa.* 

17. Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India; Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province; Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf; and Residents at Hyderabad and in 
Mysore. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam ;* 
Members of tho Executive Council and Ministers, 
North-West Frontier Province. 

19. Presidents of Legislative Councils, 
within their respective Provinces. 

' 20. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and 
Puisne Judges of Sigh Courts. 

21. Xieutenant- Generals. 

22. Auditor- General ; Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission ; and Chief Com- 
mis sioner of Delhi, when within his charge. 

* The Vice-President of the Council appointed 
Act ranks in the same article of the Warrant but 
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23. Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air 
Force in India ; Flag Officer Commanding and 
Birector, Royal Indian Marine ; Members of the 
Railway Board; Railway Financial Commis- 
sioner ; Secretaries to the Government of India- 
and Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

24. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India ; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Controller of Civil Accounts ; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Judges of Chief 
Courts ; Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue ; and Resident and Commander-in- 
Chief at Aden. 

25. Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his charge- 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

26. Commissioners of Revenue and Com- 
missioner of Excise, Bombay ; Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India ; Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Burma; Director of Develop- 
ment, Bombay ; Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service; Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; Financial Commissioners ; Judicial 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces, Sind 
and North-West F'rontier Provinces; Major- 
Generals; Members of a Board of Revenue; 
Members of the Public Service Commission ; and 
Surgeons-Gcncral. 

27. Chairman of the Madras Services Com- 
mission ; Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universi- 
ties. 

28. Agents of State Railways; Controller 
of the Currency; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency ; Commissioners of Division ; 
Residents of tho 2nd Class ; Deputy Auditor- 
General in India ; Revenue and Divisional 
Commissioners, North-West Frontier Province, 
within their respective charges. 

29. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing, whose position but for this 
Article would not be lower than Article 34. 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 

32. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

Accountants-General, Class I ; Air Force 
Officer Commanding, Aden ; Brigadiers ; Census 
Commissioner for India; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department; Commissioner. 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Director-General 
of Archseology in India ; Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey; Director, Intelligence Bureau; 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture ; 
Director of Railway Audit; Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India ; 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta ; Inspector-General of Forests ; Military 
Accountant-Gfeneral ; Public Health Cornmis- 
sioner with the Government of India; and 
Surve yor-General of India. 

under section 48 of the Government of India 
senior to his colleagues on the Council. 
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34. Additional Judicial Commissioners ; Chief , 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar! 
Islands ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi ; Chief | 
Secretary to the Government of Assam ; Chief i 
Secretary to the Government of the North-West j 
Frontier Province ; Commissioners of Division ; 
Judicial Commissioner, 'Western India States: 
Agency ; and Residents of the 2nd Class ; 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioners of the i 
North- "West Frontier Province, I 

36. Non-Offioial Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations in Presidency Towns and Rangoon, 
within their respective municipal jurisdictions ; 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; and Secre- 
taries, Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

36. Accountants-General other than Class 
I ; Chief Accounts OflSicer, East Indian Railway ; 
Chief Auditor jof State Railways ; Chief Com- 
mercial Managers of State Railways ; Chief 
Conservators of Forests ; Chief Engineers 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs; Chief Operating 
Superintendents of State Railways ; Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; Chief 
Mining Engineer, Railway Board; Colonels; 
Command Controllers of Military Accounts; 
Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bombay ; 
Directors of Agriculture; Director, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa; Director of Army 
Audit ; Director of the Botanical Survey of India ; 
Director of Civil Aviation in India; Director- 
General of Observatories; Directors of Public 
Instruction under Local Governments ; Director, 
Military Lands and Cantonments; Directors, 
Railway Board ; Directors of the Survey of 
India; Director, Zoological Survey; Expert 
Advisers, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research ; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta ; Inspectors-General, 
Civil Hospitals; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province ; Inspectors-General of 
Prisons under Local Governments; Master of 
Security Press, Nasik ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment of 23 years' civil service, whose position 
but for this Article would not be lower than 
Article 55 ; Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bombay ; 
President of the Forest College and Research 
Institute ; Provincial Directors of Public Health ; 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways. 

37. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

88. Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Standing Counsel for the Presidency of 
Bengal. 

39. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland. 

40. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Improve- 
ment Trusts of the Presidency Towns, Rangoon 
and Karachi; Chief Executive Officers of the 
Municipalities of the Presidency Towns and 


Rangoon, within their charges ; Chief Inspector 
of Mines ; Commissioners of Police in the Presi- 
dency Towns and Rangoon ; and Settlement 
Commissioners. 

41. Collectors of Customs. Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Salt Rev- 
wue, Madras and Bombay, Collector of Stamp 
^yeuue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Divisional and 

! and Sessions Judges (including the 

I Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur), 
'Political Agents and Superintendents, and 
[Residents (other tlian those of the 1st and 
1 2nd Class); Commissioners of Income Tax; 

, Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; and Remembrancers 
I of legal Affairs and Government Advocates 
under Local Governments. 

42. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Deputy Secretaries to the Government 
of India ; Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department ; Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India ; Director of Purchases 
and Intelligence, Indian Stores Department; 
Director, Regulations and Forms In the Army 
Department ; Establishment Officer in the Army 
Department ; Secretary to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research ; Secretary, :^blic 
Service Commission ; Secretary to the Railway 
Board ; and Secretaries to Residents of the First 
Class, w'ithin their respective charges. 

48. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar ; Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science; and Principal of 
the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkee. 

44- Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests ; Budget Officer, Finance Department ; 
Government of India ; Chief Electrical Engineers'; 
Civilian Superintendents of Clothing Factories ; 
Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance Factories ; 
Colliery Superintendent, East Indian Railway ; 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, North- 
West Frontier Province ; Comptroller, Assam ; 
Conservators of Forests; Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts; Controller of Marine Accounts; 
Controller, Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Agents, Deputy Traffic Managers, and. Officers’* ** 
of similar status of State Railways; Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs; Deputy Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service ; Deputy 
Director-General of the Post Office ; Deputy 
Director-General, Telegraph Traffic ; Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau ; Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Factories and Manufacture (if a 
civilian) ; Deputy Inspectors-General of Police ; 
Deputy Military Accountant-General ; Director, 
Medical Research ; Directors of the Persian Gulf 
Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department; Directors of 


* Present incumbents of the office of Chief Engineer who have ranked in entry 33 of the 
Warrant of 1898 will rank in entry 33 of this Warrant until they relinquish their office as 
Chief Engineers. 

Officers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotive Department; 
Superintendents, Carriage and Wagon Department ; Controllers of Stores ; Senior Signal 
Engineers ; State Railways Coal Superintendent ; Chief Medical Officer ; Deputy Chief 
Transportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chief Commeroial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineers, and Deputy Chief Engineers, 
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Telegraph Engineering; Director of Wireless; 
District Controllers of Military Accounts; 
Divisional Superintendents, State Railways; 
Lieutenant-Colonels ; Memhers of the Madras 
Services Commission ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of 
18 years’ civil service, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 66 ; 
Postmasters-General ; Signal Engineers; and 
Superintending Engineers. 

45 . Assay Master, Bombay; Deputy Auditois- 
General ; and Deputy Controllers of the Currency, 
Calcutta and Northern India. 

46. Actuary to the Government of India. 
Chief Inspectors of Explosives ; Chief Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, Presidency Towns and 
Rangoon ; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps; Directors of major Laboratories; 
and Director of Public Instruction, North 
West Frontier Province. 

47. First Assistant to the Resident at Aden ; 
Private Secretaries to Governors; Political 
Secretary, Aden. 

48. Administrators-General ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates ; Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board; Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his charge ; Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur; 
and Officers in Class I of the General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accomits Service. 

49. Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Cawnpore ; Commissioner of Labour, Madras ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madras ; Directors 
of Industries; Directors of Land Records; 
Directors of Veterinary Services ; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspector-General of Railway Police 
andPolice Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana ; Inspectors-General of 
Registration ; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore ; Registrars of Co-operative Societies ; 
Superintendent of Manufacture, Clothing Fac- 
tory, Shahjahanpore. 


Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, Indian 
Stores Department ; Deputy Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department; Deputv 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence; Deputy 
Director-General of Archaeology ; Deputv 
Director of Industries, United Provinces- 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies’ 
United Provinces ; Government Solicitors other 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India ; Managing Director 
Opium Factory. Ghazipur; Officers of the 
Indian Educational Service and of the Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 years' standing- 
Principals of major Government Colleges ’- 
Principal, School of Mines and Geology - 
Registrars to the High Courts ; Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils; Superintendent of the 
Government Test House; Superintendents of 
the Survey of India; Assistant Collectors of 
Customs, Assistant Direotors-General of the 
Post Office, Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engineers 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless, Executive Engineers of the 
Indian Service of Engineers holding a charge 
declared to be of not less importance than that 
of a division, Forest Engineers, Instructor 
Wireless, Officers of the Archseological and 
other Scientific Departments, Officers of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, Officers of the 
Indian Veterinary Service, Officers of Class II 
of the General or the Public Wojks List of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts 
Department, Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Esmblishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of District Officer or a position of similar 
status, Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department, 
Senior Inspector of Mines, superintendents 
and Deputy Commissioners of Police ; Wireless 
Research Officers ; Officers of the Bengal Pilot 
Service of 21 years’ standing. 


50. District Judges not ^ being Sessions 57. Assistant Solicitor to the Government 

Judges, withm their own districts. of in^ia ; Deputy Director of Public Informa- 

51. First Assistants to the Residents at tion, Government of India ; and Under Secre- 

Baroda and in Kashmir. taries to the Government of India. 


62, Chairman of the Port Trust, Aden; 
and Military Secretaries to Governors. 

53. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

54. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

55. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Salt 
Revenue, Madras & Bombay; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Oommissianer, Port Blair ; Deputy Secretaries 
to Local Governments ; Divisional and District 
and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) ; Judicial 
Assistant, Aden ; Political Agents and Superin- 
tendents; Residents (other than those of the 
lsfcand2nd Class); Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden ; and Settle- 
ment Officers. 

55. Assistant Executive Engineers of 20 
years’ standing ; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands; Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department;, 


68. Agent- General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the adminfetration 
of the Colonial Office ; Consulting Surveyor to 
the Government of Bombay ; Directors of 
Survey, Madras and Bengal* Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India ; Librarian, 
Imperial Library; Public Analyst to the Gov- 
ernment of Madras. 

.59, Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Civil Engineer Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance. Factories and Manufac- 
toe ; Civil Secretary and District Magistrate, 

Inspector of General Stores'; Icajor's; Members 
of the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ standing ; 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners of 
Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years’ 
standing; and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories. Sanita:^ Electrical and Architec- 
tural Specialist officers will take precedence 
in accordance with the rank in the Public Works 
Department fixed for their appointments but 
junidr to all Public Works Department officers 
of the corresponding rank. 
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60. Assistant Commissioners of Income Tax ; Deputy Director of Land lleoords, Burma ; 

Assistant Executive Engineers of 12 years’ stand- Director, Vaccine Institute, Belgaum; District 
ing ; Assistant Superintendents of the Survey Opium Officers ; Divisional Engineers, Telegra- 
of India ; Chief Works Chemist, United Pro- phs, of less than 12 years’ standing ; Divisional 
Vinces ; Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, Engineers, Wireless, ‘ of les.s than 12 vears’ stan- 
Madras; Inspector of Clothing Stores, Shah- ding; Emigration Commissioner ; Eiigineer and 
jahanpur; Officers of the Indian Educational Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
Service and of the Indian Institute of Science of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
of 10 years’ standing; Officer in charge of the ment; Examiner of Questioned Documents; 
Mathematical Instrument Office; Presidency Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
Postmasters; Superintendent, Bombay City standing; Eirst Assistant Commissioner, Port 
Survey and Land Becords; Superintendents and Blair; General Managers, Xorthem India Salt 
Deputy Commissioners of Police of less than 15 Revenue ; Honorary Presidency Magistrates ; 
years’ standing; Assistant Collectors of Customs’ Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras ; Judges 
Assistant Director-General of the Post Office, of Presidency Courts of Small Causes; Lady 
Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy Conserva- Assistants to the Inspectors General, Civil Hospi- 
tors of EorestL)ivisionaIEngineers and Assistant tals ; Legal Assistant in the Legislative Depart- 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, Divisional ment of the Government of India ; Officers of 
Engineers, and Assistant Divisional Engineers, the Bengal Pilot Service of 10 years’ standing ; 
Wireless, Executive Engineers of the Indian Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing 
Service of Engineers holding a charge declared the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards ; 
to be of not leas importance than that of Physicist at the Government Test House, Indian 
a division, Forest Engineers, Instructor, Wireless, Stores Department; Presidency Magistrates; 
Officers of the Archseological and other Scientific Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Departments, Officers of the Indian Agricultural Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants ; 
Service, Officers of the Indian Veterinary Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind; 
Service, Officers of Class 11 of the General or Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrar of 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and Companies, Bombay ; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Superior Companies, Bengal; Secretary, Board of Exa- 
List of the Military Accounts Department, miners; Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
of State Railways who hold the rank of District Madras, when a member of the i^ovincial 
Officer or a position of similar status. Officers Service ; Senior Income Tax Officer, Bombay, 
of the 1st Division, Superior Traffic Branch of and Income Tax Officers drawing the maximum 
the Telegraph Department, and Wireless Re- pay of the time-scale ; and Superintendents of 
search officers of 12 years’ standing. Central Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging 

61. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), to the Indian Medical Service. 

Northern India Salt Revenue; Assistant Chief 1. The entries in the above table apply exclu- 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department; sively to the persons entered therein, and while 
Assistant Controller of Inspection, Calcutta regulating their relative precedence with each 
Circle, Indian Stores Department ; Assistant other, do not give them any precedence over 
Director of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- members of the non-official community resident 
ment ; Assistant Director of Intelligence, Indian in India, who shall take their place according 
Stores Department ; Assistant Diroetors of to usage. 

Purchase, Indian Stores Department ; Assistant 2. Officers in the above table will take prece- 
Metalluigical Inspectors, Indian Stores Depart- dence in order of the numbers of the entries, 
ment ; Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms ; Those included in one number will take prece- 
Assistant Directors of Public Health ; Assistant dence inter se, according to the date of entry 
Directors, Railway Board ; Assistant Financial into that number. 

Adviser, Military Finance ; Assistant Secretaries 3. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
to the Government of India ; Chemical Examiner tion in the table, he will be entitled to the 
forCustomsandExoise, Calcutta; Chemist at the highest position accorded to him. 

Government Test House, Indian Stores Depart- 4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
ment ; Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers any number in the table will rank in that num- 
in Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the her below permanent incumbents. 

Steamer employed in the Persian Gulf Section 6. All officers not mentioned in the above 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department ; table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
Curator of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
Administrator-General, Bengal; Deputy Assis- with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate, military officers of equal grades. 
Adjutant-General’s Branch ; Deputy Com- 6. All other persons who may not be men- 
missioner. Northern India Salt Revenue ; tioned in this table to take rank according to 
Deputy Commissioners of Salt and Excise ; general usage, which is to be explained and 

* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch- 
deacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry on the 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows •— 

Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Chief Justice of Bengal, Article 7. 

Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately after Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal, Article 12. 

Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately after Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, when within his charge, Article 22. 

Bishops (not territorial) rnider license from the Crown, immediately after Chief Secretaries 
to Governments, other than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Assam, Article 32. 

Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in Article 33. 

Archdeacons of Lahore Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur, in Article 39. 
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determined by the Governor-General in Council 
in case any question shall arise.* When the 
position of any such person is so determined 
and notified, it shall be entered in the table in 
italics, provided he holds an appointment in 
India. 

7. Nothing in the foregoing rules to disturb 
the existing practice relating to precedence at 
the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make 
rules for such occasions in case any dispute 
shall arise. 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown : — 

Consuls-General, — Immediately after Article 
33, which includes Brigadiers ; Consuls— Im- 
mediately after Article 36 which includes Colo- 
nels; Vice-Consuls — Immediately after Article 
59, which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de cam ere will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriere, 

9. The following may he given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India : — 

Peers according to their precedence in England; 
Knights of the Garter, the Thistle, and St. 
Patrick; Privy Councillors; Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India— 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 1 
General’s Executive Council, Article 8. 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents; Knight Grand Cross of the Bath- 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India • 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St’ 
George; Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire ; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Koyal Victoria Order ; Knights Grand Cross of 
the Order of the British Empire — Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 20. ^ 
Knight Commander of the Bath; Knights 
Commander of the Star of India ; Knights 
Commander of St. Michael and St. George* 
Knights Commander of the Indian Empire* 
Knight Commander of the Boyal Victorian 
Order ; Knight Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire ; Knights Bachelor— Imme- 
diately after the Kesidents of the 2nd Class 
Article 28. ’ 

10. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place ac- 
cording to the rank herein assigned to their 
respective husbands, with the exception of 
wives of Peers and of ladies having precedence 
in England independently of their husbands, 
and who are not in rank below the daughters 
of Barons ; such ladies to take place accord- 
ing to theit several ranks, with reference to 
such precedence in England immediately after 
the wives of Members of the Governor-Generarg 
Executive Council. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute iOl 

Boyal salute 31 


Members of the Koyal Family. . . . 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 
tlmir families. 

Maharajadliiraja of Nepal . . . . 21 

Sultan of !5an2.ibar . . . . . . 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Prime Minister of Nepal . . . . 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 
India, 

Governor of Portuguese India . - . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies , . 17 

Xieutenaut-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 
Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys . . .. 15 

Governor of Bainaun 9 

Governor of Diu 9 

Viceroy and Governor-General . . 31 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India. 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Iteiguing Sovereign; 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Reigning 
Sovereign ; the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Day. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
^ station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 


On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a pitblie arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 
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No. ol 


Persottfi. Guns. 

Besidents, 1st Class . . . . . . 13 

Agents to the Governor-General . . 13 

Commissioner in Sind 13 

Agent to the Governor in TTathiawar . . 13 

Besidants, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 

Command er-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 

Marshal). 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if a General) 17 


Jfaval Commander-in-Chlef, East Indies 
Squadron (c). 


G.Os.C.in C..Commands (d) .. .. 15 

J&iior-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

(d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 


^ Same as Governors. 


On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de« 
parture from a military station. 


I On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 


Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank {see K.B.,). 


On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
■ or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa- 
sions of private arrival or departure, if desir 
ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Cliiets. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of, 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 

Salutes 0/19 guns. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of, 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kstot. The Khan (Wali) of. 

Kmhapur. The Maharaja of. 

Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur ( Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Baja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of, 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpiir. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of, 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(a) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is in actual military com* 
mand and is the senior military officer in' the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns allowed 
for individuals. 
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Khalrpnr. The Mir of. 
Kiahangarh. The Maharaja of, 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharavrat of 
Eampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Salutes of IB guns, 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of, 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Wawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Bana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
.Tunagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurfchala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpnr. The Mawab of. 
Porbandar. Tlie Maharaja of. 
Eajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Eatlam. The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns- 
Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Baja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Bana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Baja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Baja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
ffanjira. The ITawab of. 

IThabua. The Baja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Baja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of, 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsinggarh. The Baja ot 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai . The Baja of. 
Eadhanpur. The ITawab of, 
Bajgarh The Baja of. 

Sailaua. The Baja of. ■ 

Samthar. The Baja of. 

Sinnur. The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Baja of, 

Suket. The Baja ot 
^ehri. The Baja ot 


Salutes of 9 guns, 

Balaslnor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja ot 
Bariya. The Baja of. 

Bhor. The Pant Sachin of. 
jCIhhota Udepur. The Baja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dhrol. Tile Thakor Saheb of. 

Hsipaw. TheSawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Baja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. The Bao Bahadur of. 
iLimbdi. The Thakor Saheb of, 

Lohani. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Baja of, 

Maihar. The Baja of. 

Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 

Mudhol. The Baja of. 

Nagod. The Baja of. 

■Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

ISachin. The Nawab of, 

'Sangli. The Chief of. 

Sant. The Baja of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai ot 
Shahpura. The Baja ot 
Sonpux. The Maharaja of. 

Vankaner. The Baj Saheb of. 

Wadhwan, The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe, The Sawbwa ot 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 2i guns., 

Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
a.c.i.E., Mali of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Lieut-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Gauga Singh Bahadur, a.o.s. 1 ., a.o.LB., 
a.o.v.o., O.B.E., E.O.B., A.D.O., Maharaja ot 
Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 
G.B.B., Maharao of. 

Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidbana, 
o.L, Maharani of. 

Patiala. Lieut.- General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Six Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, a.o.s.i., q.oxe., g.o.v.o., g.b.e., 
A-D.C., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Waidr-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim AU Khan 
Bahadur Saulat ‘ Jang, 6.O.S.I., G.OJJi., 
Nawab of. 
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Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewai Slaharaj 
Shri Jey Singhji, G.o.LE., K.C.S.I., Mahamja of. 

Dholpur. Lieutenant-Col onol Bis Highness 

Maharajadhiraja Shri Sawai Maharaj-Hana 
Sir IMaihhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, E.O.S.I., K.c.y.o., Maharaja 
Eana of. 

Orcliha. His Highness Maharaja Mahendra 
Sawai Sir Pratal Singh Bahadur, G.c.s.1., 
G,C.I.E„ Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares, Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Marayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.O.S.I., G.O.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir itanhir Singh Eajendra Baha- 
dur, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mobaba 
Ehanji Hasulkhanji, Hawab of. 

Kapurthala. Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.o.s.i., G.O.I.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Colonel His Highness, Maharaja 
Shri Digvijaysinhji, Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah,G.0.s,i., g.c.i.e., g.o.v.o., of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sii 
Banjitsinhji Mauslnhji, s.c.s.i., Baja of. 

Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-u- 
Mulk, K.O.LE., Mehtar of. 

Dharampur. H. H. Maharana Vijayadevji of. 

Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Birbhadra- 
sinhji, Ba,ja of. 

Sangli, Lt.-Meherban Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundiro alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.O.I.E., Baja of. 

Vankaner. Captain His Highness Eaj Saheb 
Sir Amarsinhji Banesiuhji, K.O.I.E., Eaja 
Saheb of. 
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Salutes of 9 guns. 

Basfaahr. Baja Padam Singh, Baja of. 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., fx-Kawab of. 

Mong Mit, Hkhin Maimg, K S.M., Sawbwa of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns, 

BhopaJ. The Be?am (or Nawab> of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently, 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territonos, per- 
manently. 

Saiute of 19 gum, 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Blaharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salvie of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

SaliOesoflB guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Kawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Habha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Batlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of IB guns. 

Janjira. The Kawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territxiry, permanently.) 
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Soliaes of II guns. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of.. Within the limits of his own territory 

permanently. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of 


Bunder Abbas. The Governor of 
Lingah. The Governor of 
Muhammerah. The Governor of 
Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of 


Salutes of 3 guns, 

Ajman. The Shaikh of , . . - ^ _ 

Dibai. The Shaikh of ... . Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 

Ras-al-Kheima. The Shaikh of . . > sian Gulf at the termination of official 

Shargah. The Shaikh of.. .. I visits by these Chiefs. 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of J 

TABLE OE Local Peesonal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
lifah, K.O.i.E., O.S.I., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief. 

(Table oe) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 gum. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a member 
of the ruling family. 


Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the termination of an offlpki 
visit by this Chief. « omciai 

^At the termination of an official visit. 

Fired on occasions when he visits one of Bis 
Majesty's ships as his father's representa- 
tive. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns. 

Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 6 guns. 

Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other') 

B:m?St.^Elde8t^sS^ofth? Shaikh of, or other ' Deputy of these Chiefs. 

member of the ruling family. ) 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

(Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz'al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 

G.ci.T,B., K.O.S.T,, Shaikh of Muhammerah, Gulf at the termination of an official visit 

by this Chief. 
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Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted ( 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1366, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 and 
the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five ! 
Companions, • exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional KMights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Ueavm's Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Koyal Eflagy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds, fiv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side, 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star o£ five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
tor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half Inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta, 


.Sovereign of the Order i- His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The l^g-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order; — Hia Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India,the RlghtHonourable Viscount Willingdon, 
P.C.,G.M.S.I., G.B.E. 

Officers of the Order i—Rensfrar : Col. the 
Hon. Sir Georce Arthur Chsrles Crichton, 
K.C.V-0., Secretary of the Oentral Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St, James’ Palace 
London, W. 1, 

Secretarif: The Hon’blc Mr. B, J. Glanry, 
O.S.I., C’.I.E., Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. 1. M. The Queen-Empress. 

U. R. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

H. Br. H, i*he Prince of Wales. 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K.C. S. 1.) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir IChaz’al Khan, 

1 G.C.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
march and dependencies. 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Ainir-i-Akram, sonof His Royal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es- Sultan of Persia. 
Honorary Oulonei Supradipta Mauyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 

Honorary Companions. 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, IC.C.I.R., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabina 
Sabah, U.X.E., Ruler of Kuweit. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C* S. 1.) 
H. K. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Baron. Anipthill. 

H. II. The Maharaja of Mysore 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 

Sir John Hewett 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. Maharao of Kocah 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

H. H. The Maharao of Outch 

Viscount Willingdon 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Marquess of Reading 

The Marquess of Zetland, 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
Baroa Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Pareham 
The Bari of Lytton 
Baron Irwin. 

Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Leslie Wilson 
V IS count Goschen . 

Sir William Bird wood. 

The Bight Honourable Sir John ADsehrook 
Simon . 

Field -Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob. 

His Highness The Maharana of (Jdaipur. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 
Viscount Peel. 

Lieut.'CoL The Bight Honourable Sir Francis 
Stanely Jackson. 

H. H. Tho Nawab of Bhopal. 

H. B. Sir William Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Bight Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Gurney Hoare. 

The Bight Honourable Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.L) 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

Sit Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H, H. Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

E. H. Maharaja of Ratlara 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McOrone Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharaiadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Hlllot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

H. H; Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P. Sundaram Alyar Slvasvrami Aiyar 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H. H. Hawab of Maler Kotia 

Sir William Henry ClarK 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Coi 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley 

Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodbum Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 

Sir G. H. A. Hill 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col. SirF. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Lieut.-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. R 0. 0. Stuart 
Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
H. H. Maharaj adhiraj a Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 


I H. H. Tho Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 
Lleut.-General Sir William Raine Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Slr2SSydaey Arthur Taylor Rowlatit 
Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M, R. Sadler 
Major-Gcn. Sir Harry Tnscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Harris 
Sir H. D. Beat&on-Bell 
Sir L. J- Kershaw 
Sir L. Davidson 

The Hon’ble Sir 0. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir H. R. G. Dobbs 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran* 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria. 

Sir Hamilton Grant 

Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr. SirTej Bahadur Sapru 

Major-General Sir Havelock Charles 

The Bon’ble Sir Ibrahim Eahimtulla 

Sir Charles Innes 

The Maharao of Sirohi 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 

H. H.The Maharaja of Rajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Whyte 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur Rahim 

H . H. the Nawab of Junagadh 

Sir Basil Blackett 

Sir Henry Lawrence 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa 

Sir Bhupondranath Mitra. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta. 

Sir S. P. O’Donnol. 

H. E. Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
H. E. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Hablbullah 
Sir William John Keith 

Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal* 
pur. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Porbunder 

H. E. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Rieu 

Sir George Lambert 

H. H. The Maharaja of Morvi 

Sir George Rainy. 

Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 

Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster. 

The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lai Hitter , Kt. 

H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir Yadvendra Singh 
Bahadur, k.o.i.e., of Panna 
Major H. H. Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehri. 

The Hon. Sir John Perronet Thompson. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers. 

H. E. Sir James David Sifton. 
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H. E. Sir Michael Keanei. 

Lieut.-Col. H. E. Sir Ealph Griffith. 

The Hon’ble Elian Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain. 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph William Bhore. 

The Hon'ble Sir Harry Haig. 

The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muliammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, of Ohittari. 

The Hon’ble Sir Prorash Chandra Slitter. 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Daffield Craik. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn, 

Sir Reginald Arthur Slant. 

H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson, 

H. H. the Maharaja of Benares, 

Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah. 

H. E. Sir Clarendon Gowan. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Manipur. 

Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Chamier. 

Companions (C.S.I.) 

Col. Charles Edw'ard Yate. 

Henry Aiken Anderson 
Lieut.-Col, Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Erederick Styles Philpin Lely 
Charles Gerwien Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 
William Charles Maepherson 
Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
bir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Prank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Raja Narendra Chand 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
John Alexander Broun 
Maurice Walter Pox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakingtoh 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Waiter Francis Rice 
Rear-Admiral Alleh Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vear Goument 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Jjieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Brevet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Bamsay 
Stuart. Lockwood Maddox 
Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gordon 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Six Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

20 
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Ijieut.-Ool Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyou' 
Ool. Alain Chattier de Lotbiuiera Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut.-Col, Charles Mowpray Dallas 
Edward Henry Scamander Olarka 
:jir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
Lieut. -Col. Albert Edward Wood* 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wicknam Stevenson 

Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 

Lieat.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacHabb 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of JuUunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Asbbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butterworth 
Lt.-Col.A.B.Dew 
Sir Hugh T-. Keeling 
Sir Henry Sharp 
Sir Robert R. Scott 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cum min g 
Lieut,-Col. Stephen Lushlngton Aplin 
Sir James Honssemayne DuBoulay 
Major-General Sr Arthur Wigram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 

B. Bum 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knlghs 
Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Pridoaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

harles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
'rancis Goope French 
ir Horatio Norman Bolton 
lajor-General J. C. Rimington 
iolonel H. R. Hopwood 
irlg.-Goneral R. H. W. Hughes 
E. Buckley 
i. H. Bompas 
I. M. S. Gubbay 
lajor-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.-GeneraJ W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
C-ol. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. O. Dunsterville 
Sir Hugh MePhersou 
’ Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
IJeub.-Ool. HorbeitDes Voeux 
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Col. Charles Rattray 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Sir Felix Fordatl Ready 
Col. Herbert Evan Cliarle«i Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Robert Oadell 
Lient.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankat Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Colonol-on-the-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Prederick James Moberly 
Brigadier-Gen, Robert Pox Sorsbie 
Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Prank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Oassels 
Prederirk Campbell Rose 
SirSelwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter William Monle 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 
Major-General Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Ool. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
The Hon'ble William Pell Barton 


w . j . . 1 . nowiey 
Sir Bentram P. Standen 
Sir John L. Maffey 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. Prcnch-Mullen 
Lt.-Col. J, L.R. Gordon, o.B. 

Colonel 0. W.Profeit 
H. M. R. Hopkins 

R. A. Grahiun 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 
Lleiit.-Col. D. Donald 
Phan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad AU Ehin 

Qizilbash. 

Col. G. B.M. Sarel 
Major-General P. E, Coningham 
Col. D. A. D. MeVean 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Col. J. H. Foster Lakiu 
Major-General G. A. H. Beatty, 

Sir Robert Holland 
C. J. Hallifax 
Lieut.- General H. P. Cooke 
Lieut.-Col. E. M. Proes 
L.T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
Sir Reginald Glancy 
W. R. Gourlay 

Lieut .-General Sir Kenneth Wigram, I. A. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 
Sic Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur l^ja Pandit Hari Kiahaa Kaul 

S. R. Hignell 


Major-General S. P. Muspratt 
W. E. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 
B. 0. Allen 
J. E. Webster 

Diwan Bahadur Raghuuatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avargal 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook, i.o.R. 

Sir Francis Charles (Griffith 
Maharaj Shri Fateh Singh 
J. HuUab 

Sir John P. Campbell 
J. Milne 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col. SirW.P.T. O’Connor 

E, S. Lloyd 

L. P. Morshead 
Sir S. A. Smyth 
Colonel W.H.Jeflerey 

O. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantuln Garu 
Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehaugirabad 
D. n. Lees 
H. P.TolIlnton 
A..W. McNair 

P. Noyce 

W. Sutherland 
Captain Sir E. J. Headlam 

S. P. Stewart 

Sir D. T. Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 

F. G. Pratt 
Sir R. Oakden 

Major-General Sir T. H. Symons 
F. Lewlsohn 
W. P. Sangster 

T. Emerson 
A. H. Ley 
Sir E. Burden 

A. W. Pirn 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham 
L. Birley 

N. Macnrichael 

Sir A. Y. G. Campbell 
Lieut.-CoU S. B. A. Patterson. 

B. Foley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Perrar 

The Hon’ble Brigadier- Gen oral Sir T. H. Keyes. 

R. J. S. Dodd. 

Major H. G. Vaux. 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 
H. G. Stokes 

Rana Bhagalchand, Baja of Jubbal 
J. C. Ker 

Sir M. G. Simpson 
Lt.-Colonel C. C. B. Bruce 

R. T. Harrison 

C. T. MulHngs. 

H. L. Bird wood 
J. Ghosal 
J.H. Field 

W. H. J. Wilkinson-Guillemard. 

S. A. Thornton 

O. J. Irwin 

J. E. 0. Jukes. 
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H. A. B. Vernon. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas Couper. 
Hawab Malik Hayat Khan Nmi. 
Knnwar Jagdish Prasad. 

H. K. Briscoe. 

G. Wiles. 

Sir Charles Tcgart. 

C. Latimer. 

J . H. <3-arretfc. 

C . B. Ciinningham. 

T. H. Morony. 

EajJiPadam Singh, Baja of Bashahr. 
L. M. Stubbs. 

G. Cunningham. 

Col. W. H. Evans. 

G. S. Wilson. 


Licnt. -Colonel 6. E. Ogilvle 
j. A. Shillidy, i.e.s. 

Robert Duncan Bell 
John Tarlton Whitty 
Henry George Walton, l.C.s. 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, i.M.s. 

David George Mitchell, I.O.S. 

Douglas Gordon Harris. . , „ , , 

Brevet-Colonel Prederic Percival Mackie. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd, i.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bertrand James Glancy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Collard Bernard Drake, 


I.O.S. 

Charles William Aldis Turner, LC.S. 

Charles Alexander Souter, I.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Austin Hubback, i.c.s, 
Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockman, i.c.s. 
John Arthur Laing Swan, I.c.s. 

Arthur Ralph Astbury. 

H. A. P. Metcalfe. 

H. Calvert. 

C. B, Cotterel, 

B. C. Meiville. 

R. M. Makwell. 

A. H. Mackenzie. 

W. H. Lewis. 

A. H. Lloyd. 

R. N. Held. 

J. M. Clay. 

R. H. Thomas, 

R. B. Ewbank. 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 


Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chams; (ii) The STAK of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Blfigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Zm* 
peratri/At AutpicUs, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold : (Hi) The Badge conaisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Jmperatricu Aus~ 
piciiM, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (te) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge o? 
smaller size : (ft) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

SovereiiJn of the Order:— His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the. Order; — E. E. 
the Viceroy (Viscount Wilhngdon). 

Officers of the Order The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
CG. C. 1. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 


This Order, Instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877,and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 is conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and coiisi&te 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an indefinite number 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one year) ; also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. Ist, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumptioo 
of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are; (i) The COIXAE of gold 
formed of elephants, iobiis flowers, pea0O<d£8 in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 


H. E. Shaikh Sir Khazil Khan, Shaikh of 
Mobammerah and Dependencies. 

H. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdnr 
Rahman bin Faisal-al-8aud Saltan of Nejd 
and Dependenc'es. 

BT. H. the Prime Minister of Nepal. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Oavaliere Sir Filippo DcTUipIp 
Honorary Colonel Supradlpta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Sbumshere Jung Bahadur 

Eana of Nepal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Eadthll bin All 
Sultan of Lahej 
nit Alfred 'Mattiaeau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 
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Genl. SirTej Shum Shere Jung Baliadtir, Hana 
of Nepal ,• 

n. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hain, Chiang Olnin 
and Governor of Hain Kiang Province 

General Sir Mohan Shumshere .Fung Bahadur 
Bana of Nepal, 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us- 
Saiyid Turki, C.S.I., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan. 

H. B. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral 
Ruler of Kuweit. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Batlam. 

His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao Sir 
Sarup Ham Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohi. 

Major His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muliara. 

mad Khan, Nawab of Palanpur. 

H. E. the Eight Hon’ble Sir John Anderson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Datia. 

H. E. Sir Geoffrey FitzherveyDe Montmorency 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjoe. 

His Excellency M. H. H„ Baron Braboume. 

His Highness the Nawab of Tank. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.I4.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Cntch 

H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 

Lord Amp thill 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

Lt.- General Sit Edmond Elies 

Sir Walter Lawrence 

H, H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 

Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kishan Part had 

Lord Hardinge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord Willingdon 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 

The Marquess of iZetland. 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyet 
Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Oox 
H. H.Tukoji Hao III, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Lord Lloyd. 

H. H, The Maharaja of Baroda 
H- H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
The Marquess of Beading 
Lord Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bhrangadhra. 

The Bight Eon’ble Howland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, 0 v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 

Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Heginald Craddock. 

Bt, Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burd\van 
Viscount Goschen 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Lord Irwin 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley J ackaon. 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H, Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Kashmir 

H. B. Sir Frederick Sykes 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

H. E. Sir Frederick Stanley 

H. H. the Matiarajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bewa. 

His Highness the Maharaja Hana of Hholpur. 

His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh. 

His Highness the Ifa'Wab pf Bahawalppr, 


Knights Commanders (R. C. I. E.) 

Bx-Nawab of Loharu 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nichoison 
Sir Gangadharrav Qanesh, Chief 0 / Mira] 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Youngbusband 
Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Sir Trevredyn Hashleigh Wynne 
Sir Bichard Morris Dane 
Sir Theodore Moriaon 
Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Charles Stewart-Wilaon 
Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanicv Grover 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir Henry Parsall Burt 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 
Lieut.-Ool. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 
H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 
H, H. The Baja of Sitamau 
H. H. The Raj Saheb of Wankaner 
Bear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 
Sir John Twlgg 
Sir Georre Abraham Grierson 
Dr. Sir Marc Aurel Stein 
Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macarthey 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
MaJ,-Gen. Sir George John Youngbusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Stephen George Saie 
Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattanl 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthatr 
Sit John Stuart Donald 
Lient.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
The Hon'ble Haju Sir Bampal Singh of Etui 
Sud^uli 

The Hon’ble Lt.-CoL Nawab Malk Sir TJmar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 
H. 1. Sir Henry Wheeler 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul 
Qaiyum 
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Lieut.-Ocn. Sir Henry D'Urban Eeary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanaa 
Major-Gen. Sir William Georce Lawrence Beynon 
H. H. The Eaja of Bajgarh 
Maharaja of Sonpur 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Liout.-Ool. Maharaja’" Sir Jai Chand, of 
Lambargaon 

Rear-Admiral Sir B. St. A. Wake 
Licut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horeford Bingley 
S5r Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Major -Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir Wisiiam Sinclair Harris 


Uis ffighness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mnlk llchtar of Sir M. V. Joshi 


SirChimanlal H. Setalvad 

Muhammad Habibuila 

Sahib Bahadur 
Sir H. McPherson 
Sir W. J. Reid 
Sir E. M. D. Chamler 
R. E. Holland 

Ihe Hon'ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 

Sir G. Ilainey 

Sir C.P. Itamaswami Ayyar 

Sir S.P. O’Donnell 

SirB.P.Sfcanden 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 


Chitral 

Maul Vi Sir Bahim Bakhsb 
Sir G. E. Low, i.e.s. 

H. H. The Maharaua of XJdaipur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams 
i.s.o. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Loake Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Andeison 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert .Aveling Raitt 
Major-Gen. Sir H. P. R. Freeland 
Brevet-Lieut.-Ool. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 


Sir John Thompson 
Sir William Barton 
Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
, Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Junior) 

Shah, Sir Grimwood Hears 

Sir Norman Edward Marjoribank 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa id Khan of Chhatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hindley 

Khan Bahadur Mian 
Sir Fazll Hussain 
Sir Thomas Middleton 


2nd-i.t. Meherban Sir M. V. Raio Ghornade. Hon’ble Sir Alan Pirn 


Raja of Mudbol 
Sit W. Maude, i.o.s. 

Sir 0, M. Stevenson Moore, i.o.S, 
Major-Gen. Sit Wiiifrid Malieson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 
Sir J. G. Gumming 
Sir H. J. Maynard 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
Sir 11. R. 0. Dobbs 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 
Lt.-Col.Sir A.B. Dew 


Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab ofAmb Sir James Sifton 


Sir Frederic Gauntlett 
The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir B, H. St. John 
Sir Alexander M. Stow 
The rhakur Saheb of Palitana 
The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 
The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore 
Sir Arthur Moberly 
Sir Ross Barker 
Sir Herbert Baker 
Sir Samuel Stewart 
Sir Samuel Smyth 
Sh Leonard Reynolds 


Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

CoLSirW. H.Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir P.j. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren ■ 

Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu- 
varu of Venkatagiri 
Sir 0. A. Bell 


Hon. Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, c,s.i., 0.1.B 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Ceal Hermann Kisch 
H. H. The Maharawal of Banswara 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib 
Bahadur. 


fhe Hon-M, Biigadier-General Sir Tetenca 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 

Sir John Henry Kerr The Hon’ble Sir Walter Prank Hudson . 

Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick 

H.H. The Maharaja of Sikkim ^ 

H. H. The Raja of Sangli M^arajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 

Sir H. V. Howard Darbhanga. 

Sir A . R. Knapp H. H. the Raja of AH Rajpur 

H. E. Sir H. L. Stephenson Sir Shanmukham Ghetty 

Sir R. A. Mant Sic James Alexander Ossory Pitr Patrick 

o T, J XT t- or tir , Sit Hopctoun Gabtiel Stokcs 
The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 
b- P • Sir Vernon Dawson 


* Personal : Hereditary title is Raja. 
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Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.) 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr, Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Hajl Mohammad Ali Eais-ut-TujJar of Muham- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Mlrza Ali Karam Khan. Shuja-i-isrizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar^Abbas 
Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhlkram 
Lleut.-CoI. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
’ Lieufe. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Ool. Bhubap Bikram Rana 
Lieut. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 


Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Col, Walter Gawen King 
Lieut.“Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
Edward Louis Cap j: ell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut,-Col, Bertrand Evelyn Melllsh Gurdon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col. John Crimmin 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieat.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
Mir Auaaf All Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

Subadar-Major Yasin Khan. Sardar 

Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 


Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana 

Lieut.-Ool. Madan Man Singh Basniat 
Lieut.-Col, Gambhir Jung Thapa 
.Tiieut.-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major IJttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Karaing Bahadur Basniat 
H. 1. Shikh Abdullah bin Qaslm-al-Thina, 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jul-Ch’ih, Tao-yln of Kashgar 
Sheikh AhduUa bin Jalowl, Amir ol Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenpbe 


Sir Murray flammlck 

Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 

Lieut,-Col. John Clibborn 

Col. George Wingate 

Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Walter Bernard deWinton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kembali 

Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Douglas Donald 


Major Masanoauke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Klian, 
8haukat-ul-MuIk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Kanoo, m.b.e. 
Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kad Maiicbiman Singh 
M. A. J. Van Manen 


L. J. A. Trip 
0. Jeidels 


Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of iNTagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglao 

Lieut,-Col.Slr Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

William Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 


A.Frlederich Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

V. Champion Webster Boyle Gordon 


Companions (C. I. E.) 


Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
Madhu Sudhan Das 


Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir Rayner Ohilde Barker 
Si: John Prescott Hewett 
Sir J. Bampfylde Puller 
Major-Gen. G. F. jp. Marshall 
Edward C. S. George 


George James Perram 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 
Walter Home 

Lleut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O'Connor 
Lionel Truninger 


Rao Bahadur Sri Ram BhikajI Jatar 

Pazulbhai Visram 

Charles E. Buckiand 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Lieut.-Ool. W. R, Yeilding 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.- Col. John Sbakespear 

Mahara] Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dhoiu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Macpherson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Perard 

Charles George Palmer 

Brevet.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchlo 

W. T. V^o Someren 


William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Wo b 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Ool. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Mallng Wyncb 
Major-General William Arthur Wateon 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotblniere Joly da 
Lotblniere 

Herbert Cunningham Ologstonn 

Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 

Major-Genl- Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek William George Keppel 

Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. William John Daniell Dundee 

The Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim Rabimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

CoL Henry Thomas Pease 

Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
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Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamameri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami 
Aivar 

Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Birdwood 
William Herbert Bobbie 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Biwan Bahadur Sir Baya Kisheu Raul 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Ijieat.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Nilambar Mukbarji 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
]deat.-Col. Henry Parkin 
H. B. Sir Montagu Sherard Bawes Butler 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 
Br. Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieat.“Ool. George Frederick Chonevix-Trench 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col, Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’ble Llent.-Col. Francis Beville Pri- 
deaux 

Liettt.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 
Lieut.-CoI. Sir Leonard Rogers ' 

Sir Henry Sharp 
Rai Bahadur Biwan Jamlat Rai 
Alexander Mnirbead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Kaye Edward Robert BJenkinsop 
Sir George Sanky Hart 
Col. George Henry Evans 
CoL Henry Burden 
William George Knight 
Rev. Br. John Anderson Graham 
Sir Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor Oathcart 
Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Hakaar 
I4eut.-Col. Ernest Bouglas Money 
Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Ool. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lieut.-Ool, Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-CoL Lawrence Impey 
Sir Albion Rajkumac Banerjl 


Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwcs 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigot.t 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir William Baniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut.-Coi. John Glennie Greig 

Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg 

0 . A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Roec 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Bennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Dufl 
Lt.-CoL John Lawrence William Srench-Muileo 
Albert John Harrison 
Br. Sir Prafulla Chtmder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney B' Aguilar Crookslmnk 
Sir Edward Benison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Haran 
Khan 

Col. Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Bari Eisban Kaul 
Lieut.-CoL Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vete 
Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert WUliam Layard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrishi Kesh Laba 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 
Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 
Sir William Foster 
Col. G, K. Walker 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Col. G. 8. Cranford 
Sardar Sir Appaji Rao Sitole Anklikar 
Major W. L. Campbell 
Hony.Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 
J. R. Pearson 
Col. R. J. Blackham 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Dr. Sir Deba Proaad Sarbadhlkari 
Frank Charles Daly 
James GargraveCovemton 
Louis E. B. CobdeD-Ramsay 
The Hon'ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Naraingh 
Mndholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghnnath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col, William Molesworth 

Sir Lalubha! Samaldaa Mehta 

Leonard Birley 

F’rank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-OoL Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

OoL Walter Hugh Jeffery 
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Eichard Meredith 
Albert Howard 

Lieut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Qreig 
Richard Hugh Tichell 
Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 
Lieiit.-Ool. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Br- Thomas Summers 


Kiran Chandra Be 

Sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King , , , , 

Shiekh Haiz Hussain, Khan Eahadui Naw..b 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

E^ax-Adxniral Walter Lumsden 

Be wan Bishan Bas. 

Bre-vet-Coi. Sir Samuel Eickard Christophers 


William Peter Sangster 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibzada Sir Ahdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 

Cecil Bernard Ootterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Hajl Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sit Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 


Col. Cyril Mosley Wactstafl 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Eyder 

Col. Cecil Lyon John AUanaon 

Eao Bahadur Chuntlal Harilal Sotalvad 

John Norn^an Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Donglas Marshall Straight 
Matthew Hunter 


John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Oubbay 

Major-General Robert Charles MacWatt 

George Paris Dick 

Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 

Ool. George Sim Ogg. 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col, John Bertram Cunlifle 

Colonel William Montagiie Kills 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva.Raja Avargal 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBaln 

Christopher Addams-Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egeiton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Satan Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlss 

Major Frederick Herman White 

Sir John Loader Mafley 

William Hawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwaine 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. Molllaon 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 


Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt.-Ool. Ambrose Boxwell 
Lt.-Col. William Gillltt 
Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Temporary Major R, W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerici 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutts 

Ool. Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H. E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Ralph Grilfith 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Btshesar Nath 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir S. M, Burrows 

Sir P. J. Hditog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Geni.) H. A, Young 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Lt.-CoL W. K. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pve 

Lt.-Ool. S. M. nice 

Col.C. B. Stokc.s 

Major E. S. Gillett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lleut.-Col. Edmund Waltei 

Duncan William Wilson 

FrancH Sylvester Grimston 

Capt. Victor Baylev 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfleld Oraster 

Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Ool. David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Orerar 
Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Hoiman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 
Rai Bahadur Sir Hari Ram Goenka 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxnlan 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir KrishnaraJapUram Palle!* 
gondai Puttanua Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Oarr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
Lt.-Colouel David Lockhart Robertson Lorhner 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon’ble Major Nawab Muhammad Afcbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhi-nd-din Khan, Sardax Baha&ur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh. Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Qen, 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.«CoL 
Philip James GritUtha Pipou 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore David Munraro 
Reverend William Robert Fark 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
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Gapt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Uony. Lt.-Col. Seaborna Guthrie Arthur May 
Moena 

Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Kichard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 


Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Marry St. John Bridget Philby 

Lieut.-Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstafif 

Lieut.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa ofKengtang 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 


Sir Peter Henry Gluttorbuek 
The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
William Woodword Hornell 
Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 


Arthur William Botham 
Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 
Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 


Harry Nelson Heseltine 


Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallo wes 

.Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Robert Colquhoun Boyle 

llai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 

Sir Kedar Nath Das 

Lt.-CoL Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Kcppel Gouah 

Lieut.-Col. Edward William Charles Noel 

Lieut.-CoL J. R. Darley 

Brew.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 

Lleut.-Col. J. G. Goodenouah Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie. 

Lt.-Col. John Tzat 

Lieut-Col. William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred Ja mes Hughes 

Sir Claude Eraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsnanath Ghosal 

Colonel .Sir George Henry Willis 

Lieut,-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Bdwaid Charles Hyland 

Francis William Bain 


John Desmond 
Sir John Ernest Jackson 
humam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kumar XJnkax Singh 
Sir Na-sarwanjl Naviojl Wadia 
Brig.-Ceneial Robert George Strange 
Brig.' General Robert Montague Poore 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caraana 
Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lieut.-Col F. A. P. Barnardo, I.M.S. 

Sir Arthur Cecil MeWatter** 

Lieut.-Oolonel Davis Heron 
Ool. Edmund Tillotson Ri^ h 
Roderick KorneU Biernacki 
Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox SorsLie 


Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Alajor Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Liettt.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 

Col, Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhavenand Stenten 

Lleut.'CoL George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col.. Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.sr.s. 

Lieut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, i.M.S. 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Lieut.-Cul. Guy Sutton Boequet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut. -Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Woo ! 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O'Malley 

James George Jennings 

Sir E. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lient.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Digby Watson 

Lieut.-Col. John Teller Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Sir Bernard D’Olier Dailey 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Tagulden 

Col. Comdt. Richard Stukeley St. John 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 

Ltent.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut..Col. Andrew Lonis Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col. J. 0. Lament 

Oapt. Charles Jam^a Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzsl Khan Lieut-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Ool. Francis Riebard Soutter Gervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh . 

Sardar Lakhamgouda Bnsava Prabhu Sir Desai 
Col. W- W, Clemesha, I.M.S. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodiellow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-CoI. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. J, D. Graham 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Lieut.-Col. H. 0. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major 0. F. Maepheraon 

Captain F. C. 0. Balfour 

P. L. Bowers 

Sir H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Col. 0. L. Peart ^ . 

Hony, Brigadier-General H. De 0. 0 Grady 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gausaen 
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Major G. B. Murray 

Sir Furushottamdaa Thakurdaa 

R. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Bala Bam 
Lieut.-Ool. H. C, Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sit B. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 
yeut.-Coi. J. J. Bourke 
E. H. Haines 
B. S. Hole 
Oarsetji Ifowroji Wadla 
E. Teichman 
Dr. B. Clouston 

Maharaja Bao Jogendra Narayan Ray 

Col. E, A. Keedham 

J. Crosby 

Sir Charles Innea 

P. P. J. Wodehouse 

Captain E, I, M. Barrett 

Col. P. Ii. O’Neil 

Lieut-Col. 0. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Sir Henry Tyler 

OoU H, W. E. Senior 

Lieut.-Col. E. H. Maddox 

Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 

Col. B. A. Porch 

Col. A. B. Fry 

Col. A. V. W. Hope 

Lieut.-Ool. L. E. Gilbert 

Ool. W. D. A. Keys 

Lieut-Ool. W. M. Anderson 

Lieut-Col. H. Murray. 

Lieut.-Ool. 0. de L. Christopher 
Major H. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Oheneyix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Haider 
Captain 0. G, Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R. Marts 

G. Evans 

S. H. Slater 

Agha Hirza Muhammad 
SirE. Bouham-Carter 
Col J. H. Howell. rones 
Col. W. E. "WIlson-.Tohnstoa 
Major W. S. E. May 
W. E. Dockrill 
G. M. O’Eotke 
Capt. C. R. Waaon 
Oapt. O. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. J* B. Hanafin 
Lleut.-Ool. M, C. Baymond 
W, H. J. Wilkinson— GuUemard. 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Lieut.- General A. G. Wauchope 
Ool. G. P. White 

Hon. Major B. W, Hildyard-Marrls 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. B. M. Betham 
Col. E. B. P. Bolleau 
Col. W, L, J. Carey 
J. A. Cherry 
Col. H. E. Cook 
CoI.G. M.Dofl 
Lieut.-Ool. E. G. Hall 


Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L. Hirsch 
Col. C. Hodgkinson 
Lieut.-Col. G. Howson 
Lleut.-Col. K. M. Eirkhope 
Lieut.-Col F. 0. Lane 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Lieut.-Col. C. K. Moberly 
Ool H. 0. Nanton 
E. P. Hewnhara 
Lieut.-Col. S. J. Bennie 
lieut.-Col .T. R. Eeynolda 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lieut.,-Col. J. W. Watson 
Major-Geu. H, G. Woodyatt 
Lieat.-Col. H. H. Young 
Li 0 at.-Col. E, L. Mackenzie 
Eieut.-Col. C, N. Watney 
Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Saa.:. Sirdar 
Bahadur Hablbur Rahman Khan, 

Charles Pairlie Dobha 
Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Doaglas 
Charles Edward Edward- Gu.ius 
Major- Genl, Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Genl. M. R. W, nightingale 
The Hon'ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 
Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 
Sir P. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Miau 
Muhammad 
S. S, Ayyangar 
P. W. Woods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
R. S. Troup 

Lleut.-Col. J. A. Stevens 
A. Brebner 
V. Dawson 
Sir G. Anderson 


Col. Bao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Slnch 
Saiyid Hur-ul-Huda 
Col. John Anderson Dealy 
Major-General Sir Harry Christopher Tytlei 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 


Major-General Sir Cyril Horman Macmullen 
Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Ool Cecil Norris Baker 
Col. narry Dixon Packer 
Temporary Lleut.-Ool. John Francis Haswell 
CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 


Lieut.-Col. Duncan Ogllvie 
Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Ool. Charles Edward Bruce 


Llent.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babouau 

2nd-Meut. Arthur Vernon J^wkins 

Colonel Campbell Oofittn 

W. C. Renouf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt.-Ool. R. Verney 

E. 0. S. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-OolC.B.A. Bond 

J.Reid 

0. M. Hutchinson 


Iieut.-Col. Sir F. H. Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gerrard 
R. S. Pearson 
0. T. AUen 
Q. B. La louche 
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CJol. C. E. Et Francis Erwan Macqnold 

Capfc. B. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Oomyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Bromi Marshall 

Lieut.-Col. Clendon Turberville Daukes 

Col. H. L. Crosthwait 

C. Latimer 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Lieut.-Col. C. B. B. Steele 

Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col. E. C- W. Conway-Qordon 
Maj.-Genl. 0. Hudson 
Col. H. Boss 
Col. D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khaij , Lieut.-Col. 

Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Bai 
The Hon’ble Mr. Michael Keane. 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Sir David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
The Hon ’hie Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut,-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut.-Ool. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grimstou 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles RumboU 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 

Harayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Maj.-Genl. Clement Arthur Milward 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 

Major Frederick Lawrence Gore 

Major Alexander Henderson Bum 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 

Colonel Henry George Young 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 

lohn Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Mr Ernest Burdon 

Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

James Oowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Hugh Kynaaton Briscoe 

Major-General Rivers Hevill 

Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 

Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 

Lleut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 

James Walls Mackison 

Arthur Lambert Playfair 

Basil John Gould 

Francis Pepys Rennie 

Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 

Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 


Lieut.-Col, J ames Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian Jauiea Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
^jor Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Maepherson 
Maung Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstiuther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Kfaan 
Hatha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Hasarvanji Hornmsji 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 

James Macdonald Dunnett 

Lieut.-Col. Micliael Lloyd Forrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Edwin Lcssware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 

Harry Tonkinson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 

Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lleut.-Col. Henry Rosa 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major- General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Joues 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Benedict Pox 
Sir Haoroji BapoojiSablatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 

Rao Bahadur ThakurHari Singh 

W. Alder 

J. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. latchell 

Lt.-Col. Sir R. H. Chenevix Trench 

E. G. B. Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayne 

C. G, Barnett 

Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 

Lt.-CoI. C. Hunter 

Sir Rolert McCatrison 

The Hon’ble Sir H. G, Haig 

'K' hfiu Bahadur Muhammad Ray-inliah SaLib 

R. M. Maxwell 

J. M. Hechle 

Major D. P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammed HayatKhmi 
Major the Rev. G. D. Baine 
J. Evershed 
0. A, H. Townsend 
E. W. Legh 
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J. 0. Ker 

F. F.Bion 
P. S. Eeelan 

Colonel W . M. Coldstream 
C. ’W. Gwynne 

B. B.Ewbank 
Sir B.L. Dhingra 
Srimant Jagdeo Bao Puar 
ManlYi Sir Nizain-iid-Bin Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P. G. Bogers 

C. W.Dunn 
B. E. Gibson 
Iieut.-Col. G. H. Bussell 
B. J . Glancy 

H. B. Clayton 

I. W. F. Sims 
Manng Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 

W. T. M. ■Wright 

The Eev. E. M. Macphail 

Col. Sir G. B. Hearne 

M. E.W. Jones 

Major-General R. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 

I. O. Clarke 

K. K. Knox 

B. Coman Smith 
Major G. C. S. Black 
Mtrza Sir Mohamed Ismail 

J, M. Ewart 

Bai Bahadur T. H. Sadhu 

B, Venkatapathiraju Qaru 

F. Clayton 

F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 

A. W. Street 

B. B.Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A. B. li. Tottenham 

Sir A. A. L. Parsons 

F. C. Turner 
J. A. L. Swan 
H. G. Billson 
Colonel 0. E. Bensley 
T. G. Rutherford 
Lieut.-CoJ. G. D. Ogilvie 
Xaeut.-Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 
P. Anderson 

G. Cunningham 
Major 0. K.Daly 
Sir F. C. Crawford 

H. Calvert 

E. Me 

Col. the Revd. W. T. 'Wright 
Bai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Qhose 
Bai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T . Bangachariyar 
SirW. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet*Major Six Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
KhaU’ Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Eao Bahadur D. B. Baghubir Singh 
Llent-Col. B. P. Wilson 

G. B. Thomas 
H; Tiremai 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 

H. A. Crouch 


W. Gaskell 
D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A, Kingston 
B. P. Hadow 

Lieut.-Col. Sir W. D. Smiles 

J. M. Clay 

Lieut.-Ool. J. A. Brett 
Licut.-Col. H. B. Lawrence 
A.M. MacMillan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 
Sir Oscar De Glanvillc 

K. B. Sir Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 
Surendra Nath Mullick 

J. B. D. Glascott 


Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 
H. A. P. Lindsay 
Kashinath Shriram Jatar 
Bao Bahadur Sir Vangal Tliiruvonkata Krish- 
nama Acharya Avargal 

G. Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 
B. B. Foy 

B. A. Collins 

Sir B. R. Maconachie 
P. Hawkins 

C. M. King 

Sir H. W. Emerson 
Sir P. A. Kelly 
B. S. Kisch 
F- B. AscoU 
Lieiit.-CoL B. B, Beilly 

H. S. Crosthwaite 
Licut.-Col. B. H. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmcrsen 
The Bev. A. E. Brown 
Bamaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E. H. Kealy 

T. B. S. "V'enkatarania Sastrigal 
M. Irving 

H. 0. B. Shoubridge 
Col. K. V. Kukday 
S. W. Goode 
A. H. W. Bentinck 
H. L. L. Allanson 

G. S, Bajpai 

W, H. A. Webster 
Bai Bahadur H. K. Baha 
J. 0. B. Brake 
Lieut.-Col. T. W. Hafley 

G. Clarke 

Brevet-Col. D. G. Handeraan 

H. J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din, 

A. C. Woolncr 
A. L. Covernton 
P, S. Burrell 

H. Bcnning 
W. B. Brando 

G. W. Hatch 
C- XJ. Wills 

H. A. Lane 


K. H. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 
G. E. Fawcua 
F. Annitage 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Tanaock 
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Brevet Lieiit.-Col. H. L. Haughtoa 

Lieut.-CoL H. D. Marshal 

H. D. G. Law 

B. W. Hanson 

H. H. Wilkinson 

Lieut.-Col J. W. C'ornwal 

B. D. Anstead 

B. Milne 

W. Koch 

G. K. Devdhar 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Earn 

J, H. B. Fraser 

Lt.-Col. J. 0. H. Leicester 

0. W. C. Carson 

J. N. Gnpta 

G. E.Soamea 

H. C. Liddell 

A. G. Bdie 

J. B. G. Smith 

B, L. Drake-Brockman 
B. M. Stewart 

B. Littlehailes 
J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 

O. S. Whitworth 

A. B. Briggs 

Col. L. D.* B. Lenfestcy 
J. E. Armstrong 

B. J, Hirst 

F. P. V. Gompertz 
Lieut.-Col. A. G. Tresidder 
Major A. F. R. Lumhy 

P. L. Orde 

Bai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Biwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
H. W. Nicholson 
A. G. Clow, I.C.S. 

A. H. Lloyd, I.C.S. 

A. T. Stowell 

His Excellency Sir Olarender Gowan, I.C.S. 
Colonel 0. 0. Palmer 
J. Hezlett, I.C.S. 

G. T. Boag, I.C.S. 

C. W. A. Turner, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. 

A. R. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 

Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. E. T. Erskine 
Major B. 0. Chamier 

E. H. Berthoud, I.C.S, 

B. A. Horton 
W. H. Doshi 

D. F. Mulla 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 
P. W. Thomas 

Durbar Shri V. M. Surag 

G. G. Bey 

J. G. Beazley 

A. E. GlUiat 

R. H. Beckett 

T, B. Copeland 

P. G. Arnould 

C. S. C. Harrison 
A. H. Mackenzie 
Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. B- Coupland 
W. S. Hopfcyns. 

Lt.-Col. W. E. 0. Bradfleld 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 


it.-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. WiU 
Lt.-CoI. j. Cunningham 

H. A. P. Metcalfe 
V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayangar 

S. D. Smith 
. E. C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 
Dr. H. G. Boberts 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker 


X; iu. juyie 

Lieut. -Colonel H. S. Strong 

G. Macworth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 
J. F. Dyer 
William Mayes 
Lieut.-Colonel C. I. Brierly 
J. M. D. Wrench 

H. A. R. Delves 
N, N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut.-Colonel L. E. L. Butno 
J. R. Dain, I.C.S. 

F. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Bioome 
B. p. Gunter 
J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 

F. W. H. Smith 
R. S. Pinlow 
W. L. Scott 

H. T. Holland 

G. H. Stoker 

D. G. Lai. 

Lt-Col.H.R. N. Pritchard.' 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major-General R. W. Anthony 
P. C. TaUents 
F. A. Hamilton 


O. A. Bentley, 

J. Coatman 

P. W. Marsh 
J. G. Acheson 
J. D. V. Hodge 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Palin 
Major D. Pott 

F. J. Playmen 

T. A. L. S. O’Connor 

F. V. Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J. McGlashan 

M. Lea 

J. Honnasjl 

Rai Bahadur Sk. Ghosh 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Garu 

Lt.-Col. R. J. W, Heale 

M. B. Cameron 


F. A. Sashsa 
K. G.HaUett 
A. J. Laiue 
D. .T. Boyd 
J. Oague 
Col. G. W. Ross 
W. S. Jannyavala V. N, Garu 

T. Sloan 

R. G. Grieve 

S. Walker 
M. Webb 
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H. L. 3<rewmaii 
Col. W. V. Coppinger 
B. C. Burt 

Xt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 


J. L. Sale 

W. P. Boberts 
Lt.-Col. J. C. More 
S. B. Teja Singb Malik 
Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
B. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 
S. P. Aladden 

Major-Genl. G. Tate 
G-. Kaxila 
P. B. P. lory 
P. C. Pavry 
P. P. B. Channer 
It.-Col. W. J- Powell 
B. G. Mackenzie 
B. B. Simpson 
O. T. H. Bracken 
B, N, Bcid 
S'. H. Puckle 

B. R. Ban 

G. R. P. Tottenham 
E, "W. Perry 
lit.- Col. H. B. Dutton 
Et.-Col. H. H. McGatra 
Lt.-Col. J. J. T. MacKnight 
Col. 0. H. Haswell 

C. W. E. Arbuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 

L. Mason 

Lieut.-Col. S. P. Williams 


B. M. Statham 
M. Ratnaswami 
B. T. Buseli 


G. R. Bain 
J, A, Woodhead 
G. 8. Hardy 
W. Booth-Gravely 
B. Gordon 
W. A. Cosgrave 


G. P. S. Collins 

A. Cassells 

J. A. Sweeney 
Captain H. Boyes 
Lt.-Ool. E. E. Doyle 
W. L. Stampe 

B. E- L. Wingate 

Major H. Wilberforce-Bell 
W. H. Lewis 
Lt.-Col. J. B. J. Tyrrell 
M. I. Pasricha 
P. H. Burkltt 

F. T. Jones 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton 
Lt.-Col. H. 0. Manders 
Captain T. W. Bees 
0. P. Strickland 

Col. G. H. B. Halland 
Bal Bahadur S. M. Bapna 

G. H. Spencer 
B. N. Be 

F. C. Isemonger 

Lt.-Ool. I. M. Macrae 

H. Bomford 

B. H. Williamson 
J. Master 
A. B. Brown 


P. W. Stewart 
H. V. Braham 
H. B. Uzielli 
J. A. Dawson 
G. A. Shillidy 

G. T. H. Hardinge 

Bai Bahadur P. G. Dutta 
A. W. W. Mackie 
A. C. Badenoch 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzuffar Khan 

H. B. Pate 
A. Me Kerrol 
C. A. Malcolm 

Lt.-Ool. P. C. Shelraerdine 
J. A. Thorne 
A. Monro 
P. C. Bamford 
Lt.-Col. P. C. Temple 
Lt.-Col. H. 0. Garbett 
H. Shanka Ban 
J. A. Pope 

Captain H. A. B, Digby-Beste 

H. B, WetheriE 

W. S. Praser 

C. G. Chenevix-Trench 

L. C. Coleman 

Bai Bahadur P. C. Bose 

Amir Sheikh Mabmadbhai Abdullabhal 

U. Zaw Pe 

A. B. leishman 
Muhammad Yamin Khan 
0. C. Biswas 

J. T. Donovan 
H. B. Gould 
J. P. Hall 
S, T. Hollins 
0. T. Brett 

B. 0. A. Lawther 
A. 0. J. Bailey 
W. N. P. Jenkin 
Satish Chandra Gupta 
Kenneth Samuel Fitze 

The Hon. Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu 
Ernest Perdinand Oppenheim, i.o.s. 

Dugald Stuart Burn 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, i.e.S. 

Harold Graham, i.O.s. 

Prank Burton Leach, i.o.s. 

Lieut.-Col. Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, D.s.o.. 
LA. 

Harold Argyll Watson, i.o.s. 

Henry Abraham Gnbbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, i.o.s. 

John Pierson Buckeley, i.e.S. 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Boberts, i.o.s. 

John William Smyth, i.o.s. 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vachha 

Satyendra Nath Boy, i.o.s. 

Arthur Beatson Beid, i.o.s. 

Thomas James Young Boxburgh, i.o.s. 
Lleut.-Col. John Morison, i.M.s. 

Theodore James Tasker, i.o.s. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o.b.b. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hasan 
John Carson Nixon, I.o.s. 

Lodhi Karim Hyder. 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, i.o.s. 

Colonel Neil Charles Bannatyne. 
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Alma Latifl, i.C.s. 

Tom Lister, l.O.s. 

Claude Henry Gidney. 

Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig. 

Eobert Daniel Eichmond. 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, i.m.d. 
Colonel Henry Eobert Baynes Eeed, D.S.O., 
11.0., I.A, 

Edmund James Eowlandson. 

Eoland Graham Gordon, i.c.s. 

John Henry Darwin, i.c.s. 

Captain Mathew John Clarke. 

Sam Carter Mould. 

Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor. 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beazley 
Hugh Dow, I.c.s. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad 
Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 
Dhanjibhai Hornmsji Mehta. 

Allan Macleod, I.C.S. 

Earn Chandra, I.C.S. 

Maj.-Genl. William Charles Hiighan Forster, 
r.M.S. 

Sao Kine Maung, Sawbw'a of Mong Mit State. 
James Eeid Taylor, i.c.s. 

Charles Lyall Philip, i.o.S. 

Captain Sher Mohammad Khan, 

Edmund Nicolas Blandy, i.c.s. 

Noel James Eanghton, i.c.s. 

Charles Gerald Ticvor. 

Colonel John Norman Walker. 

Lieut.-Col. Eobert Bresford Seymour Sewell. 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse. 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Terence Chichele-Plowden 
Edgar Stuart Eoffey. 

Vivian Augustus Short. 

William Duncan MacGregor. 

Lieut.-Col. David Seton Johnston. 

Harold Eiley Eoe. 

Hugh George Eawlinson. 

John Gordon Cameron Scott. 

The Eev. William Herbert Greenland Padfleld 
Eai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai. 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 

Eal Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji. 

David Keith Gunnison. 

Thakor Saheb Shri Madar Slnhji Vakhatsinhji 
Lt.-Col. J. L. E. Weir 
E. C. Gibson 
N, N. Anklesaria 
W. B. Brett 

C. St. Leger Teyen 
Col. E. H. Anderson 

J. H. Adam 

H. E. Thomas 
T. P, M. O’Callaghan 
J, Davidson 
Captain L. C. E. Crabhe 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J. de Graaff Hunter 

D. H. 0. Drake 

A. G. Leach. 

D. B. Meek. 

Lt.-Col. H. P. E. Childers. 

Lt.-Ool, E. J. D. Colvin. 

E. S. Purssell. 

Lt.-Ooi. W. L. Harnett. 

Khun Bahadur K. J. Petigara 
A. M. Green 


J. N, Duggan 
A. J, Leech 
H. M. Shircore. 

A. S. Hands. 

Ca^ain T. I, Stevenson. 

A. J. Eaisnian 

J. A. Stewart 

K. L. B. Hamilton 
H. J . Twynaiu 

J. Prasad 
Col. G. A. Hare 

B. N. Bnu 

L. H. Greg, 

J. R. T. Booth 

C. C. Chitham 
L. H, Colson 
E. E. Rmssell 
N. Fitzmaurice 
A. C, Lothian 
Major G. L, Betham 

Eai Bahadur Diwan G. Nath 
Major W. P. Hay 
C. E. S. Fairweather 
Lt.-Col. A. D. Steviart 
Lt.-Col. E. N. Chopra 
Major R. T. Lawrence 

K. G. Mitchell 
W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. N. Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con* 
Bists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persona who have held 
conspicuous oflBcea In connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in Jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. L 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPBROE OF INDIA, 

Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 

BL. E. H. the Princess Victoria 

H. M. The Queen of Eoumania 

H. E. H. the Princess Beatrice 

H. E. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 

H. I. and E. H. Grand Duchess the Cyril 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. M. the Princess Marie-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflexin and Ava 

M^chioness of lAnsdowne 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenlock 

H. H. Maharani Saliib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H, the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 
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H. H. the Maharani Sahlba of tJdaiput 
Alice, Baroaesa Northcote 
Amelia Maria, Lady White 
Baroness Ampthill 
Countess of Minto 
Marchioness of Crewa 
France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady Willingdon 
The Lady Irwin 
Countess of Lytton 
Viscountess Goschen 
Lady Birdwood 
Lady Ali Shah. 

Distinctive Badges. — An announcement 
wns made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur *, ‘ Sardar Bahadur’, 

‘ Khan Bahadur’, ‘Eai Bahadur’, ' Rao Baha- 
dur ’, ’ Khan Sahib Rai Sahib ' and * Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued : — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Kb&n, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue wi^b 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914, 
states: — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position In whicn miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as presmiDed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniatures are worn In 
conjunction with othet decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Zaisar-l-HInd 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces In India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, If inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon li in. wide, with 
blue edges | In. wide. This medal may be 
coufened by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 


It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relabivcs retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to Ms 
widow lor three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, 1| in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
goldj and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India. — This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for ion g and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1| in. In diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
^5 in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1/® in. in 
diameter wMih dark-blue enamelled centre: 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er Is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with It the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— TMs 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal ” : but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria lacing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-l-Hlnd. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lofcus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths Is the. inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, I| in. in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means, of a red 
ribbon 14 in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria's successors beat 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDV? or GEORGIYS. 
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This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 

ms amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows ; — “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered t«> 
T )3 in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour; Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.** The decoration is styled 
“The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India** and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
in India *’; it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada, K.O.I.E., m.l.a. 

Abdus damad Khan of Rampur 
Advani, M. S. 

Aiyar, Mrs- Parvati Ammal Chandra Sebhara. 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maharani of 
Kamal Kunwar 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Revd. J. H, 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 

Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Amar Nath 

Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, I. R. 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. R. J. 

Baird-Smith, J. R. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Bandorawalla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. S. D. 

Beadon, Mrs. Mary O'Brien. 

Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G. 

Bell, Lt.-Ool. Charles Thornhill 


Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bestall, Rev. A. H. 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain R. K. AI. 

Bhore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major-General Sir Alfred 

Birkmyre, Lady A. 

Bisset, Miss M. R. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Booth-Tucker, Frederick St George de Lautour 
Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Kristina. 

Bott, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur D. R. 

Bramlev, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarer 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Bruce, Mrs. B. M. I, 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bunbury, Evelyn James, Bombay 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Sir Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 

Burton, Miss A. i. 

Buttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. C. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Reil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion, John Montrion 
Carleton, Di. (Miss) Jessie, m.d. 

Carleton. Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carstain The Rev. G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lleut.-Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Chand, Rai Bahadur Lai a Tara 
Cliandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. Ry., P. S. a. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Byre, D.D. 

Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri. Raia Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chattiyar, M. C. S. 

Ohetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P, Puttanna 
Chitnavis, Sir Shankar Madho 
Chitty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. 

Co Idstieam, W illiam 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland. Theodore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Oousens; Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
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Orawtord, Francis Colorab 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice. 
Crosthwaite, The ReV. 0. A, 


Oroncb, H. N. 

OuUen, Mrs. E. J. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Euth 

Das, Earn Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Eamanuj 

Das, Eai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Eev. Can, A. W. 

Davis, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Eev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davya, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharani Parbati 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. J oly 
Deodhar, G. K. 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Eani Sahiba Luxmiba. 
Puar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Behari Lai 
Dobson, Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss 22. I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Eev. J. A. 


DuBern, Anaedee Georgo 
DuBern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, N. G, A. 

Ernest, Dr. A. L. 

Evans, The Eev. J. C, 

Falkiner, Miss 0. 

Fargetson, Eather A. 

Fairer, Miss E. M. 

Fatina Sidika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. B. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Edward Bflcham 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 

Frmodt-Moller, C. F. 

Gedge, Miss E. 

GhosaI,Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Gilmore, The Eev. David Ohandle 
Glazebrook, 35". S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. E. H. K. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Gordon, The Eev. D. B. 

Goschen, Viscountess 
Gould, Miss Hilda 
Graham, Mias A. S. 

Graham, The Eev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Colonel Henry ’William 
Greenfield, Miss O. E. 

Gregory, Brother 
GriHln, Miss E. 

Guilford, The Eev. E. (with gold bar) 
Guycr, U. C. 

■ Gwyther, Lieut.* Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Eev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 


namilton, Lieut. -Col. Robert Edward 
Archibald . 

Hankin, E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev. 0, 

Harper, Dr. E. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colone I Herbert de Vere 

Harvey, Miss E. 

Hatch. Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haughton, S. G. S. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith. 

Henderson, Mr. A. H. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hoy, Miss D. 0. deLa 
Hibberd, Miss J. F. 

Hickinbotham. The Eev. J. H. 
Hlgginbotham, S. 

Hildesley, The Eev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Eev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holdernesa. Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. (also bar.) 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Home, Walter 
Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins. Mrs. .Jessie 
liormuiaji, Dr. S. 0. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.D. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoyland, John Somerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E. M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Lieut. -Col. .Tames 
Hutchinson, Lieut.-CoL William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J". 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 

Hydarl. Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalie. 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
[yer, Diwan Bahadur C. S. 

Jackson, Lady J'ulia Honortia. 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy. 
Jackson, Eev. James Chadwick 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamiet Eai, Diwan Bahadur 
Jankibai 

Janvier, Eev. 0. A.R. 

Jassawala, J. S. 

Jehangir, Mrs. Oowasji 

Jehangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Oowasji 

Jerwood, Miss H. D. 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Kamribai, Shri Eani Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. E. 

Keane, Miss H- 

Kennedy, The Eight Eev. K. W. S. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

Kerr, Eev. George McGlashau' 

Keyes, Lady 12. B. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D.^ - ^ 

Klopsch, Dr lAiula 
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Knthari, Sir Jehanglr Hormusjl 
Kiigelberg, Dr. C, D. 

Kiimvar, Maharani Surat 

Lamb, The Hon’We Sir lllchard Amphiett 

Lant The Eev. W. E. 

Lee, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yain 
Lewis, The Eev. B. H. 

Lindsay, SirD’Arcy 
Ling; Miss Catharine Frannes 
Longmire, Miss Mary 
Loubiere, Rev. Bather E. F, A. 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Hariiugton Verney 

Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
jlacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. B. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patanisar 
Mahant, Turan Rath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Malvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneokchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr, Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr. Francis St. George 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev, Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Bather 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, d.d., 
Ragpur 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R- 
McReel, The Rev. John 
McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 
Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 

Minto, Dowager, Countess of, 0. 1. 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, P. E. 

Morgan, George 

Mohamed Ayoob alias U. Shwo Yun 

Muazzffi Hussain Muhammad Farokh, Mr. 

Mudliar, S. O. 

Muir, Rev. E. (also bar.) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Thereae 
Mnir, Mrs. G. H. M. 

Mulye, V. Krishnarao 
Uariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikaji 
Rarsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shi v Kun* 
war Sahiba of 
Reve,Dr. Earnest 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augnstur 
Nisbet. John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

Oakley, F. H- 

O’Byme, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 


Uh, Maung Ea (alias) Ah medullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot Wiiliam 
O'M^ra, Major Eucene John 
Padfleld, The Rev. W. H. G. 

Parakh, Dr. R. R. 

Paranjpye.Dr. Raghunath Parshottam 


Parukutti Retyar, Ammal, V. K. 
Paterson, Miss M. M. 

Pears. S. D. 


Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev. L. 0. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jainshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Piggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pitteudrigh, ]^v. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 


Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. 0. W. 

Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C. 
Ramchandrarao Pantulu, D. B. 
Ramanuja Achariyar, D. B. V. K. A. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. S, A. 
Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib. 


Ray, Rao Jogendra Rarayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reed, ]\Dss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. R, 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, c. s. 

Roberts, Dr. H, G. 


Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I. 

Sackett, The Revd. F. C. 

Samthar. Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 


Sarabhai Ambalal 
Sawday, Rev. G. W. 
Schofield, Miss M. T. 


Schneren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev, Dr. Lewis Rousseau 


Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 

Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 

Seshagiri Rao Pantulu, D. B. D. 

Sharp, Sir Henry 

Sharpe, Rev. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Sherratt, The Rev. W. 

Shillidy The Rev. John 
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Shore, Lleut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Lieut. -Col. C. A, G. 

Shroff, S. P. 

Singh, Mumhi AJlt 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Pimndora 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Sbrefsrnd, The Rev. Larsoraen 
Smith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Lieut. -Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. B. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar.) 

Southon, Major Charles 
SouJsa, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lucie. Reverend, Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Sir Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with barj 
Stephens, The Rev. K. C. 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne, 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strutton, H. H. 

Suhrawarciy, Dr. Hassan. 

Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edaiji Dorabjl 
Taylor, The Rev. (Jwrpe Pritchai d 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Leohmere 
Tha, U. Shwo 
TbakraL X>ala Mu! Cliund 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall. Christian 
Todd, Mrs. B. G. 

Todhunter, Lady Alice 
Tonklnson, Mrs. E. 

Tucker, Lieut.-CoI. William Hancock 
Tweddle, Miss B. M. 

Tydeman, E, 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell, Lieat.-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vail, Mr. 0. E. 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan. Lleut.-Colonel Joseph Charles Stoslke 

Venkataratnam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Eaghupati 

Vernon, Mrs. Man?aret 

Victoria. Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. (also bar.) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Ool. Eliacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, Tfie Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra, 

Weatcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss P. 

Whitehead. Mrs. J, 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E, H. 


Whitley, Et. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Will ngdon, The Lady 
Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 

Vounghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieut.-CoL Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2n(l Class 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abram, Miss M. E. 

Abul Hussain 
Achariyar, C. R, V. 

AKha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 
Albuquergue, Miss M. C. 

Alexander, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur. 

All Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Alien, Miss Maud 

Amar Hath, Laia 

Amar Smgb 

Amelia, Rev. Mother 

Aoestesie. Sister 

Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 

Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

Antia, Jamsfaedji Merwanji 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs.S. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Askwith, The Revd. F. H. 

Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 

Augusta, Sister Jeane. 

Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Avargal, M.R.Ry. T. K. M. 

Avargal, M.R.Ry, Tanjore Ekambaram Pillai 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss E. B. 

Baker, Miss F. A, 

Baker. Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly. 

Bala Krishna Shetty, M.R.Ry. A. 

Balhhadra Dass Mirhoutra 
Ball, Miss Marguente Dorothy 
Ballantine, W. J. H. 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Bapat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley. Miaa Jane Blissett 
Barkali All, Maulvi 
Bamabaa, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil. 
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Ba^v, U. Saa 
B izzllt''!*, Miss 3r. 

Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Beatson-Bell, The Eev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

Beddy, MihS L. 

Beg, -Vlirza Ivalich Beg Faridan 
Benjamin, .Toseph 
Bennett, The Bev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H, M. 

Bcrtic, Albert CliSord 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwaadas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhajan Lai 
Bhan, Lala Udhai 
Bhanot, Mrs. B. 

Bhatia, Biharilal_ 

Bhatt, Mrs. Janki Bai. 

Bhidej llaoji Janardhaa 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lai 
Birj Behari Lai 
Bird, Mrs. D. M. 

Blrla, Bai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Birney, Mrs. S. D. 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss S. 

Biackham, Colonel Robert James 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
Booth, Miss Mary Warbiirton 
Booth- Gravely, Mrs. Artha. 

Bose, Miss Kiroth (also bar.) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bar.) 

Bose, Mrs. Slmrnolota 
Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Bnihmachari, B. B. 

Braliuspathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Col- Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Buck, Mr. H. C. 

Buokland, Mrs. K. L. 

Buckley, The Revd. A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also bar) 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 
Buell, T. 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigb , 

Bprton, Miss 
Barton, Mrs. D. 

Butt. Miss L. 

Cam, Mrs. Sarah (also bar) 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Cama, Br. Miss Freany. 

Cama, Miss T, J, H. 


j Campbell, MKs Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Jtiss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Re%’. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amv Wilson 
Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Case, The Revd. B. C. 

Cashmore, The Revd. T. H. 

Cassole, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Laudale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chakrabarti, H. K. 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakravarti, Mr. G. K. 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji, AnadiNath 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chctty, :Mrs. A. A. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chitale, Ganeah Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Cleur,A.F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho.V. A. 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Joeiah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also bar) 

Coutts, J. E. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
CrozietjDr. J. 

Camming, James William Nicol(also bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabboy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGanm, Accacio 

D’Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Niranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 

Das, The Rev. Andrew Prabhu 
Dass, Malik Narain 
Dastoor, P. S. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davare, Miss Anandibai. 

Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 
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Pawson, Alexander Thumaa 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Capt. H, P. 

Derasari, D. P. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibl Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier (also bar) 
Dewea, Uent.-Ooionel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Eai, Kai Sahib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thaknr 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Itev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Mias L. E. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. E. 

Durjan Singh, Eao Bahadur 

Dutta, Mehta Hamam 

Dwane, Mrs. Mary 

Eaglesome. George 

Eastley, Mrs. Esiue 

Edgell, Lieut.-Oolonel Edward Arnold 

Edfc, Mrs. M. L. 

Edward, K. 

Edwards, Miss 0. M. 

Blhot, Mrs. I. B. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 

EmUy, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Mias E. J. 

Esch, Dr. 0. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredlg 
Evans, Miss L. 

Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian. 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 
Faridoonjl, Mrs. HUla 
Famre, Mrs.K. 

Faul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Marv 
FamI Elahij-Mra. JR. s. 

Feegrade, E. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernandes, L. P. 

Ffrench, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs. G. E. M. 

Fisk, Miss M. B, 

Fitzgerald, Mr, E. H. 

Flanders, Mrs. H. 

Flashman, Thomas Chaxleo 
Flemlna, Sister Mary 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Fogheni, JBtev. J. P, 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Eev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P, 

Foulkes, E. 

Fox, Alfred CharlM 
Frances, Sister Jane (also bar.) 

Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 


Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohlich, Mr. J. E. 

Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Eai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivaganri 
Gabriel, Ephraim Manasseh 
Qandhy, Mr. Pestonjl Jamsetji 
Garbett, Mrs. J. 

Garthwaite, Liston 
Gass, Eev. J. 

Gaskell, W. 

Gateley^ Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ohose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. K. 

Gbose, S. K. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Qhulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giflard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmor<>, R. J. 

Glanville, Miss R. E. (also bar) 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm Gec^ 

Qoodbody, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwau Bahadur, Mai. 

lapnr, Bellary 
Gordon, Miss E. A. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas, ChatrabhuJ 
Qovind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut. -ColonelJohn Weymiss 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyas (also bar.) 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenway, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulliford, The Rev. Beary 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Raghunath 
Gyi, XT. Maung 
Haaf, Rev. E. A. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burnesa 
Haiyati Malik 
Hanraban, W. G. 

Harding, Miss 0. 

Harper, The Rev. A. E. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, A. E. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert TuUls 
Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 

Haworth, Lieut.-Col. Sir Lionel Berkley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness, A. G. 

Hedinger, Charles George 
Henry, Sister 1. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
BIcks, Rev. G. E. 
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Hlgginbottom, Mrs. E. C. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hcwige, Bev. J. Z. 

Hoff. Sister W. J. K. 

Hoffman. The llev. Father John, s j, 
Hogg, Miss J, 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss B. J. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (bar ) 
HoUingberry, Mrs. P. 

HoUway, Miss E. B. 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 
Holmes, R. 

Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Br. Charles Henry Stau.jisn 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin Kyaw, Muug 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss LUbeth Bell 

Hunt, Major E. H. 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Husain, Saiyid M. 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 
Ibrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan Ali 
Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 
Ireland, The Rev. W. P. 

Irvine, B. A. 

Iyer, Subharayappa Rama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, Mrs. H. 

Jaljee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. Rewati 

Jamna Prasad 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 

Jesson, Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina, 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Eao Bahadur Ganesh Yeukatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs. V. R. B. 

Jones, Rev. D. E. 

Jemes, The Rev. John Peter 


Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Jofhee, B. L. 

JosM, Rai Bahadur K. D. 

Josbi, Naiayan Malhar 


Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Jott Prasad, Lala 
JoM Ram 
Joyce: Mrs.E.L. 

Judd. 0. R. 

Jttgaidas, M. 


Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwsla Prasad, Mrs. 
KajlHiralal LaUubhai 
Kainbava, Azam Slesarkahn 
Kaaoo, Yasuf 
Kauj^, Mrs. 

KafMla,M. K. 

Kapadia, Mias Motdbal 


{ l^ranjia, Mr. B. K. 

I Jvarve, iihondo Keshav 
I Krishnabal 

! l\.6lly, Claude Cyril 
I Relly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
I lvemp, V.N.,The Rev. 

I Ker, Thomas 
Khamliena Sailo 


rChan, Hon. Lieufc-Xawab Jamsbed Ali 
Khan. Mrs. 

Khan, Mrs. Grade. 

Kharahedji, Mias S. X. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 

Kldar Nath, Lala 

Kidar Nath 

King, Miss Elsie 

King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashlnatb also bar 
Kitchin, The Revd. J. 

Citchln, Mrs. M. 

Klein, C. H. 

Knight, H. VV 

Knollys, Lleut.-Col, Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Aiajor Robert Welland 
Kothari, S. P. 

Kreyer, Lieut.-Colone, Fiedenck August 
Christian 


Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Biwan Bahadur A. 
Krishna swami Ohetty, M.R. Ry. C. V. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs. C. * 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah (also bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, U. Po. 

Lajja Bam 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lala Jai Beva. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G. E. 

Lang, John 

Langhome, Preuerick James 
Lanksater, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundio 
Lawrence, Sir Henry dtaveiey 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslie Leycester Huds n 
Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lllawati, Miss 
linforth, Miss 1. 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Mis. E. M. 

Lofao, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi, Khan Bahadur B akhir Muhi-ud Bin Khan 
Longhurst, Miss H. Q. 

Lorimer, Mrs. 

Lovrain, Rev. J. H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 

Luck, Mias Florence Ada 
LundU George 
Lundin, SisbarM. 1. 

MacAUster, The Rev. G- 
MscAxfchur, Miss V. B. 

MacParlane, Miss E. M. 

Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

Mackmtzie, Alexander McGregor 
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Mackentle, Howard 
Mackenzie » Miss Mina 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Lient.-Colonel John Norman 
MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacMarqui.H, J. 

MacNaIr, Mr?. M. 

Macknee, H. C. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahinedabad 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrlna Matilda (also bar) 
MacphaJI, The llev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamjl Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph llanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Cuddalore 
Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Mahommea Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Mankar,K.S. 

Manuhai Bapat, Mrs. 

Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabai Anlashir. 

Marler, The Rev. Fredetiek Lionel 
Marshall. W.J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzhan, Phlrozsliah Jehangir, j.p. 

Masani, Rustam Festonjt 
Mathias, P. P, 

Maung Maung 
Maung, U, Ba. 

McCarthy, I^ady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, Miss S. L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
McHirriok, L^ie 
Mckee, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss AUlce Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, M.D. 
McNelLMLssW.H. 

Mcliobbie, Miss S. L. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father k. 

Mehta, Mrs. Horaia, m-B.k, 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Valkuntral Lallubbai 
Menesse, N. H. 

Meyer, E. 

Mill, Miss 0. R, 

Miller,Capt.L. G. 

Minniken, Mrs. V. W. 

Mirikar, Narayazirao Yeshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundrf Singh 
Mitclvson, Miss 
Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. R. 

Mohammed Mhan 
Mon, TT- 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev. H. A. D. 

Mordecti, T. 

Morrison, Miss M. H, 

Motilal, Seth of Plparia 


Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozuradar. Jaan Nath 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conieovjiram MaiiiekiTn 
Mugaseth, Dr. K. D . ‘«ncaain. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K 
Mukharji, Babu .loaendra Nath 
Mukerj’i, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukerji, Rai Sahib A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Mya,TJ. Po. 

Myrcs, Miss J, L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi .vuikhi 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 

Narayan Canaji Rao, Rao Sahob 
Narayanjee Laljee 
Narayanaswami Chetty, D.B.G. 

Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji Kharsedji 

Navalkar, Miss Ruby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, Miss N. P. 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Gudalora Ranganayakulu 
Neill, Rev. 0. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Nicholson, Rev- 
Noble, Dr. W. A, 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 
Noiris, Miss Margaret 
Noyes, Mrs. V. M. E, 

Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
O'Brien, Lteut.-Colone) Edward 
O'Oonor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, Miss L, 

O'Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

OiT, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

O’Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Bandar 
Palin, Lieut.-Col. Randle Harry 
Parehure, Mrs. TJmabai. . . 

Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma C^-lso Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss K. * • ' 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjozji Dorabji, O.i.B. ■ 
Patel. K.G. 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Patrick, Sister ’ ■ ’ 

Pearce, Miss G. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. ' 

Pearce, W. R. 

Pearson, E. A, 

Penu, The Rev. W. 0. 



Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 


Pcaner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Petipa ra, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Bev, William 
Pha Jltaw, Ma Ma Pnie. 

Plui'lke, V. K. 

Pliailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (aLo Bar) 

Phelps, The Revd. A. C. 

Phelps, Sirs. Maude Marlon 
Philip, Ml’S, A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss 11. 

Pkgott, C, W. O’M. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pim, Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. L. 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitamberdas, Laxmidas 
Pittar, D. A. 

Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Pollete- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Posnett, Miss E. 
l^oveell, John 

I’rabhu, Anantrao Eaghunath 
Praliraj, Gopal Chandra. 

Prance, Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Eov. Eustace Dickinson 

Prideaux, Frank Wlnckworth Austice 

Provost, Father F. 

I»ugh, Mrs. E. E. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Quinn, Miss A. M. 

Eahim, Abdul, Pirzada Saiyid Sarclar. 

Rahman, Mrs. Z. A. 

Rahmat Bibi 

Rai. Rabu Earn Kinkar 

Eaj Narayan, Rai Bahadur. 

Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Eajadnya, E. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram Lala Kanslii 

Ram, Eai Bahadur Eaizada 

Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colaftur 

Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, m.b.f- 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Rangaawami Brahuspathi, Dr. 

Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Miss S. J. 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chan d 
Ratanji Dinshah Dalai 
Rattansi' Mulji 
Eaushan Lai 

Ra^r, Baba Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
RebeUo, F.A.O. 

Reed, Lady 

Reid, The Eev. James Potter 

Reese, The Eev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 

Ewhards, Mxs.H. E. 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
lUsu, Eev. Father Peter John 
Riven burg, The Eev. Dr. 


Robarts. Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Rol»ertsMr=..H. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W. 

Robertson, Mi’^s M. 

Robilliard, H. 

Robinson, Lieut .-Colon el William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
lloseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F. W. 

Rukhmabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar). 

Rulach, Rev George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomjl Faridoonjl 
I Rutherford, Miss Mary EIiz.tbeth 
j Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Sackett, Mrs. E. 
i Sadiq, Shama-ud-dta 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
: Sage, Miss M. D, 

Sabai, Ram (also Bar). 

' Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonatb 

, Sahcrvala, Khan Sahib Ismail jl Abiul Ilussaio 
Salamattulal), Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 
, Samuels, Joseph 
; Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
1 Saw Ba La 

I Sawhney, Lala-Tsher Das 
Schultze, The Bev, Frederick Volkomor Paul 
, Scott, Dr. D. M. (also Bar). 

■ Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David WiI‘on 
I Sen, Dr. P. C. 

: Sethna, Dr. K. S. 

I Shall’ Babu Lai Behat' 

Shah, Mohamed Kama» 
j Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah. Reverend Ahmad 
I Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar), 
i Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

I Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Shroff, Dr. B. D. 

Shunker, (Soil Percival Vanconfre 
} Shyam RiKh, Raia Francis Xavier 
Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur 
Siddens, Mrs. 

Simcox,’ Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylkins 
Simon, Miss M. 

Simousen, J. L. 

SimDson, Mrs. 

Sims, Mrs. A. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apjl Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
; Singh, Babu Ramdbari 
, Singh, Bhai Ganga 
I Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singb, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Snndar 
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StuKii, Kukhm^aa 
Singh, Kisaldar Major, Hanmant 
Singh, Sardar Gurdit 
Smgb, G. Sher 
Singh, Sohan 
Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Skrine, Mrs. D, F, 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Mi^ Sll€tD 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 
Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Somervell, T. W. 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr James 
Sorab]!, Miss S. 

Snenoer, Lady E.M. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 
Sri Kam Knnwar 
Srivastava, R. S. 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starts, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
ateele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss B. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. IJlian Dorothea 
Stewart. Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Bffle, M.n. 

St. Gregory, ]^v. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. B. 

8tooking8,The Eev.H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. (Mss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur. 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Bundrabal, Bal 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swsinson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swami Shyamananda 
Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt, 0. H. 

Swinhoe, R. C- J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Tahairulnessa Chandhurani. 

Talcherkar, Mr. M. C. A. 

Talyariichan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyaikban, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
TaUb Mahdi Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal llao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. K. 

Tarr, Mrs. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideanx (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Frideaux 
Taylor, Mss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise. 

Taylor, John Nornmn 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Theln, Maung Po 
Theobald,!^, (also Bar) 


Indian Orders. 


Thimraayya, Mrs. K. S. 

Thiruveukata Achariyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. 0. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak.H. Vishwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M. R. Ry. M. A, P. 

Tomkins, Sir Lionel Lintou 

Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Tumer, Mrs. Vera 

tfmahai, Mrs. P. 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
tlsman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad 
Vail, C. E. 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Maneci- 'i 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. R. 

Vardon, A. C. 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vljayaraghava Acharyar 
Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagnndam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Mrs. E. 

Walayatullab.Khan Bahadur Ilahz Muhammad 
Walewalker.P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe. 

Waller, Frederick Chlghton 
Walters, Miss W. B. 

Walton, Mrs. Julia. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 

Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 

Warren, Miss Rosamund 
Wares, Donald Horne 
Webb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs. Rosa 
Whitaker, Miss M. E. 

White, Miss J. 

While, Mrs. A. M. W. 

Wiluiuan, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Williams, David Phillips 
Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss S. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wince, Miss Jane 
Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sheriffe 
Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 

Woemer, Miss Lydia 
Wood. The Rev. A. 

Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Verbary, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr, M, Y. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durhar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which' 
was increased during the War and afterwards by , 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan.; 
129th Baluchis. — On 31st October 1914, at 
flollebeke, Belgium, the British OflScer in 
c har ge of deta«ihment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy EIhudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gnn until all, 
Uie other five men of the gun detachment had 
beeu killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi. l-39th Garhwal 
Eilles.— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert, 
Prance, vrtien the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- i 
ches and, althou^ wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the . 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and nfles at 
the closest range, 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast. 
65th Coke’s Rifles. — ^For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
Ipril 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collect^ various parties of the Rai- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Bast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry el^t British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy flie. 

Rifleman Kulbir Tbapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifies,- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the Gorman trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of ^e 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the Mtish soldier to save himself, he remainea 
with him all day and night. In tlie early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
mtnmed and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under tide enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
4l8t Dogras. — ^Finding a British Officer of 
aaoiffier regiment lying (fiose to the enemy 
be dragged him into a temporary shelter 
whieffi he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
mon. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
cabs from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
aaa lying in the open severely wounded. The 
memy were not more than one hundred yards 
iiitaint, and it seeiaed catain death to go out 
in that directim, but Lance-N^ Lala insisted 
on g^ng out to Ms Adjutant, mid, offered to 
(Wfrl back with him bis back at once. Wb^ 


this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
eloping to keep the woum^ea oflBcer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he anried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
c^ied back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his offlicers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Ckimmanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and heliiesa in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up tive 
officer's wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
ni^tfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his owm body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
fcff assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 8&th Punjabis. — For 
most conspicuons bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in onr new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s enk'eni^d p<^- 
tiou. He beat off tluree counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
mound with rifles till cardered to withdraw. 

I With three men sent to assist him he then 
; brou^t back his gun, ammunition, and out 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin* 
any, he himself returned and remov^ all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two Novels. 
But for his groat gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

tance-Dafedar Govind Singh. 28th Cavalry. 

: — For most conspkuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice vMunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of IJ mikis over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy tire 
of the enemy. He suepeded each time In deli- 
i vering his message although on each occasion 
■ his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGnrkha 
Rifles.— For conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adver.<^ conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine aun which had 
caused severe casualties to oflicera and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out ot action. 
No. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. ’Without a mnnoent's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy ma.^ine gun crew. 
Tffien switming his fire on the enemy bomber 
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Passport Regulations. 


and riflemen In front of him, he silenced their 
lire. He kept Ms gnn in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuons 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
hank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. ea Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 


to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion 
39th Garhwai Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
brav<>ry on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forcea 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gvigement. 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.— For 
devotion and bravery “quite bevond all 
praise” in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havOdars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss ot blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


[.Vofr.— -These instructions are Intended for 
Presidency iiroper only. Residents in Sind 
in Sind. Persons residing outside the Bombay 
respective Governments or Administ rations.] 
A.— British Subjects. 

1 . British Indian passports are issued only 
to : — (1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected persons. 

Before a subject of an Indian State is granted 
a fiassport he should show that he has severed 
all eonne<^tion8 with his state, of origin and is 
permanently residing in British India or produce 
a certificate to show that the state has no objec- 
tion to the grant of a passjwrt. 

2. The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leaving India, but as practically every other 
country requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before tliey are allowed to land at 
the port of such country, travellers are advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation. Mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Indian Marine Service travelling 
on duty and members of the families of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on militery entitled passages need not have 

8.~ Passports are not required for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma ; nor are passports required for perma- 
nent residents of Ceylon or India, being British 
subjects to travel between India and Ceylon. 
Natives of India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States or the Straits Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward. (The term “permanent 
resident" actually means persons Dorn and 
domiciled in India). 

4. In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other things, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 


the information of residents in the Boinlmv 
should apply for pa.ssports to the OoiiimLssioiw 
Presidency should a])ply for passports to their 

filled in by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magfe» 
trate. Justice of the Peace, Police Ojfficer not 
below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India. Copies of the form 
can he obtained from any District Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office, or from any; of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay, Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograj* 
of the applicant and a fee of Rs, 6 in cash should* 
he forwarded with the application form. Fees 
are not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

6. The application form when filled in should 
either be posted with the photographs and fee ■ 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay. An applicant who forwards his ' 
application fox a passport through tlie post 
may call at the Passport Ofllce at Bombay to 
take personal delivery of it, but if it is desired 
that the passport, should be sent to him through 
the post it will be sent to the loca^ officer of the 
town in which the applicant resides who wffl , 
hand over the passport to the applicant pe«o»- . 
ally and take a receipt for it. 

6. The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The office is open from , 
10-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, except on Saturdays < 
when it closes at 2 p.m. and on Sundays and, 
public holidays. 

7. As a passport is valid for five years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying for a T)a®port 
weeks or even months in advance of flie date 
of sailing and much inconvenience will.be avoid' , 
ed by early application, A notice of -at Iwt 
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8. In certain circumstances, such as for 
instance, cahCs of extreme urgency, the Passport 
(tfhccr is authorised to issue a travel document 
called an “ Emergency Certificate” on being 
satistied as to the nationality and the bonafuhh 
of the applicant. An application for an Emer- 
gency Certificate will on no account he considered, 
unless it is accompanied by duplicate unmounted 
copies of the photograph of the applicant. 

Iraq. 

9. Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Eorces or of the Indian Marine Service 
in uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Haj or Zair) holding individual pilgrim passes do 
not require passports for their journey to Iraq. 
All intending pUgrims holding pitgrin passes 
and proceeding to the Holy shrines in Iraq 
or Persia are warned that if they do not set 
out on theirjourney on orabout the date specified 
on their passes they may be refused pennission 
to land in Iraq or Persia. All other travellers 
must be in ijo.ssession of national passports and 
visas for Iraq. In the absence of Iraq Consular 
OlRcers in India, visas for Iraq are granted by 
Passport IssuingAuthorities in India on behalf of 
the Iraq Government subject to the conditioms 
stated below. The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds— Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months; and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq. 
Tlie fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas— iJide paragraph 18 below. Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement. 

Except in the ca.se of bona fide tourists of 
ample and independent means, busine.ss 
representatives and employees of well estab- 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government. The Passport Officer 
will, on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, £f the applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable. Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
journey. 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis- 
traUon, all persons are required to obtain a 
” nermis de sejour ” from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq. Travellers 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure. 

Passengers, both British and Foreign, pro- 
ceeding by Eastbound aeroplane on the regular 
service to India do not require any endorsements 
or visas on their pa.ssports for any of the Arab 
Principalities. Similarly, passengers by West- 
bound do not require endorsements or visas, 
if they are booked to proceed the Arab Principali- 
ties plac^ beyond. When, however, they 
propose to discontinue their journey at Koweit. 
Bahrein, Sharjah or Gwadur or to break their 
journey at any of those places, they must 
comply with the ordinary imssport requirements 
regarding endorsements and visas. 

Egypt, 

10. In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt are granted by 
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• Pa.ssport Issuing Authorities in India oii Iwiltalf 
; of the Egyptian Government. The fee for 
these vi.'sas is the same as for British visas — tide 
IKiragraph 18 below. All v isas for Egypt placed 
I on British iui*.si'urts an* free of <*hargc. 

I The Egyptian Government have pres<’i'ii»ed 
I rules wliich regulate the admi‘-sii»n of foreigra*r« 
into Egypt. Generally except in the rase of 
I British Government officials, h^ua 1ide tourists 
of ample and indei>endent means and representa- 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
visas for Egj-pt cannot granted whether for 
permanent residence or for a limited iteriod 
w ithout a reference to the Egyptian Go venunent . 
In applying for visas for Egypt, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the Egyptian Government 
wTiich can be obtained from the Passport Offit*e 
at Bombay, should be filled in. In addition, 
an applicant for a visa should supjdy in writing, 
full particulars as regard the nature of his 
business in Egypt, the reasons for the journey, 
the proposed duration ot stay In Egypt and 
what means he possesses. 

No tran-sit visa for Egypt can l>e given 
unless Egypt is necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow’ to rcaidi his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by which he can reach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian territory. 

Holders of the new-form Egyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Egypt. 

Other Cunnfriea. 

11. Restrictions exi^t on travel to various 
parts of the BritiNh Empire and to certain 
foreign countries. Among these may he men- 
tioned Afghanistan, Australia, Giniada, Fiji, 
Madagaskur, Mexico, Mohainmerah anti .A.batlan, 
New Zealand, Palestine, Sciuthem llhodesia, 
Union of South Africa , South-West Africa and t he 
United State.s of America. The restrictions 
apply particularly to Indians. Detailed parti- 
culars w’ith respect to each country w’ill be 
supplied on application. 

Foreign Countries. 

12. Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned. The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
in the appendix below. Visas 'are, however, not 
necessary for Austria, Belgium, (Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, 
Portugal, Harro, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland 
provided the names of these countries are 
entered on the passport by a British Passfiort 
issuing authority. Pilgrim« hohling jiHgrim 
passes for Iraq are warned that should tht'y 
desire to proceed to Persia they should obtain 
a visa on their i>ass from a Persian Consular 
Officer in India. 

Beneuml. 

13. A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years from the date 
of expiry of its validity, at the option 
of the holder ; but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue. On expiration of this period, or, 
if at any time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for which fresh visas are required a 
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now passport must he obtained. Application for country or countries do not require a British 
renewal must bo made in the prescribed iorin, visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
copies of which may b(‘ had from any of the following countries do not require a Britinh 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above. The visa for travelling to the United Kingdom. The 
fee for renewals in Re. 1 for each year, or poit ion concessipn also applies to certain nationals 
of a year, for which the passiK)ft is renewed. proceeding to certain British Dominions aiitl 
Kmionements. Colonies and information on this point can 

14. A passport is vali(i only for the country be obtained from the Passport Ofllice, The 
or countries endorsed on it ami fresh endorse- concession docs not apply to India ; — 
ments from a British Passport authority arc Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark 
not needed during the validity of the passport France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italy’ 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal’ 
Fresh endorsemeiitR may, however, be obtained Sarro, Spain. Sweden and Switzerland. ’ 

on the pass jKurt for additional countries. Pass- 18. _ Foreigners _ who are subjects of the 
porta endorsed as valid for the British Empire countries shown in the appendix below and 
are also available for travelling to territories who are travelling to British territories for 
under British proto ct inn or mandate, not how- which a British visa is necessary should first 
ever including Palestine, for which country obtain pa.ssports endorsed for the British terri- 
the passport must be specifically endorsed, tory concerned from their consular representa- 
The fee for endorsing the names of foreign tives and should then present them to the Pass- 
eoimtries on British passports is Re. 1, but no port Officer for visa, together with a written 
fee is charged for this pur{K)se on British statement of the reasons for the journey. Britr h 
Ijidiiin piiHsports. A fee of Hs. 1-8-0 is payable visas are of two kinds, viz,, the Non-transit and 
for an endorsement f(>r Palestine on ‘both Transit. The fees^ for these are Rs. 7-0-0 and 
British and British Indian passports. Re. 1-0-0, respectively, except in the case of 

Marriage. nationals of States which levy higher fees, when 

1.5. A lady on marriage or ro-marriage re- the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied, 
quires a fresh passport. ' 30. Otherforeigners should apply for Emer- 

iti. In the (‘UHc of a joint ]»assport issued gency certificates through the Commissioner of 
in favour of a husband and wife, the latter Police. Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside 
cannot travel alone on it. but should take out in the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
a fresh passixirt, surrendering th«‘ joint passport of the district in which they are residing. Small 
for cancellation ot her name from it. The duplicate copies of the applicant’s photograph 

K artieulars of a wife cannot be added to her must accompany the application. The fee 
ushand’s existing passim rt. The holder of the for an Ihuergency Certificate is Rs. 1-8-0. 
j>a8ai>ort should either apply for a new joint 20. The holder of a foreign passport who has 
1 )a 8 si)Ort or iris wife should apply for a .separate obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
passport in her own name. Authority outeide India for a destination wmch 

B. — Foreigners. involves landing in. or passing through, India 

17. Foreigners proceeding direct to their does not need a further visa from the authorities 
own country, or to, or through, any other foreign in India. 

ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

AfgMnistan. — Amir’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
h Closed down. 

BelgUm. — 17, Ouffe Parade, Colaba. 

Brazil—AnXm Building. Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Vhina . — “ Homelands,” 1, Central Road, Colaha. 

(■'//fw.— .Ter Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

('r<v7aj.s7oc</A'(«.— Khatau Mansion, Ist Floor, 17, Cooperage, Fort. 

Denmirk . — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Finland. — Alice Building, Honiby Road, Port. 

F ranee. — 11, Curie Parade, Colaba. 

Oenmmi /. — Xarandas Building, Sprott Ro.ad, Ballard Estate. 

Orem, — C/o llalli Brothers, 25, Waudby Road. 

Jtalj/.S, Curie Parade, Colaba. 

Japan. — Patel House, K), Church Gate Street, Fort. 

Latriai' — Forbe.H Building, Home Street, Fort. 

Luxenbnrg . — 17, Curie Parade, Colaba. 

Fetherlands.—iilA. Hornby Road, Port. 

N iearagua.—klives Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Normy . — Alice Building, Hondvy Road, Fort. 

Panama . — American Consul looks after Panamanian interests. 

Persia . — Warden Bungalow, opp, P, 0., Colaba. 

Poland . — Whiteway Building, Hornby Road. 

Portugal . — 2S, Curie Parade, Colaba. 

Zifmwawf*.— Mathew Road, Chowpatty. 

Siam. — C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain.^^' Firdaus,” opp. P. O., Colaba. 

Simdm . — ^Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

-Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

Turkey. — ^Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests. 

Untied Statu of AmericM.— .Tehangir Wadia Building,- Esplanade Eoad,^ Fort. 

Uragmy . — Mathew Road, Chowpatty. 
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States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic. — 5, Fairlie Place. 

Bolitia.—l, Old Court House fcitreet. 

Dominicn, — IG? New Park ^i^treDt. 

Ecuador. — 6, Lyons Ilange (C/o ^Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.) 

Hungafif.—lioyal Insurance Buildings, 20, Dalhousie Square. 

Panama. — 9, Esplanade Mansions. 

Peru.—S, Victoria Terrace. 

Turkey. — C/o Dlonsell Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar. 

Venezuela :--€;o Messrs. Henry William, India, 1931, Ltd., 7, Church Lane, 
y. li . — There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chib I^ine been abolished. 


The School of Oriental Studies 


This School wag eatabliabed by Hoyal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as -et out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give Instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus* 
toraa and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persona about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider condnclve 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exi^s elsewhere and m particular no the co- 
'wdInatiOD of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in Its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Spools. 

The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
Briti^ Government under the London Instltu* 
Men (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
braidings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 


provides teaching in more than seventy subjects 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Coiuses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
There is a whole time Professor in Phonetics, the 
classes for which are numerically larger than in 
any other subject. It is intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 

Owing to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation a n^w sub-department under Pro- 
fessor Lloyd James has been opened for the 
teaching of and rt^search Into African Linguistics. 

Qjpurses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the Hfetory of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
Che staff. 

Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 

Oaoeming Body., Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.s.i. 

Diredor, Professor Sir E. Denison Rews, O.I.E., 

D. lit, Ph.D. Secretary, G. W. Rossetti, m.a. 


Teaching Staff. 


Nome, 

Ethel 0. Ashton 

8, H. W. Bailey, d. Phil, m.a 

2 T. Qrahame Bailey, m.a., b.d,, d. hit. 
G. P. Bargery 

1, L, D, Barnett, m.a., d. htt. . . 

2, C, 0, Blagdep, M.A., B. IITT. . . 

R.T.Buidin,B.A 

K. de B. Codrington, m.a 

S. G, H-Darab Khan, m-A. 


Subjects, Status, 

.. Swahili Lecturer. 

.. Iranian Studies .. .. „ 

Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) , Reader. 

Hausa Lecturer. 

Indian History and Sanskrit „ 

Malay Reader. 

.. Phonetics .. . . Lecturer. 

.. Indian Arts and Crafts , Hon. Lecturer. 

. . Persian . . . . . • Lecturer, 
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TBACmiTG STAFF— (confd) 


Name. 


Subjects. 


Status. 


3. C. C. Davies, Indian History Lecturer. 

B. H. H. Dodwell, History Professor. 

2. E. Dora Edwards, M.A., D, lit Chinese Eeader. 

3. D, E. Evans, B.A. Hindustani Lecturer. 

J. 31. Firth, M. A Linguistics 

3. S. G. Vescy FitzGerald, M.A ■ • Indian Law. . . . . . . „ 

1. H. A. E. Gibb, M.A Arabic Professor. 

ShaykhM. M. Gomaa, B.A .Arabic Lecturer. 

Beatrice Honikman, M.A. .. •• . African Phonetics & Linguistics. .Assistant 

Lecturer. 

Commander N. E. Iseraonger, 3i.N. (retired) Japanese Lecturer. 

9. A. Lloyd, James, M.A Phonetics Professor. 

4. Sir Reginald Johnston, K.C.M.O., C.B.E., M.A., Chinese 

Lli.B. 


2 . 

2 . 


7. 

3. 

3. 


8 . 

3. 

6 . 


S. G. Kanhere 

G. F. Leeson 

H. J. Melzian, Ph.D. 

V. Minorsky 

W. Sutton Page, o.b.b., b.a., b.d. 

C. S. K, Pathy, 

M. D. Eatnasuriya, Ph.P. 

F. J. Eichards, M.A. . • • • • • 

Ali Riza Bey 

Sir E. Denison Ross, o.i.b., d. Lit., pb.B. 

C. A. Rylands, B.A 

W, Stede, Ph.D 

J. A. Stewart, M.O., C.I.E., M.A., i.e.s. 

S. Topalian ' 

A. S. Tritton, D. iltt. 

A. N. Tucker, M.A., Ph.D. 

E. L. Turner, M.O., M.A., Litt.D. 

Ida C. Ward, D. Lit 

I. Waitski, B.A 

S. Yoshitake 

Kadry Zafir, M.A. 


. Marathi and Gujarati ..Lecturer. 

. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. „ 

. African Phonetics and Linguistics. „ 

. Persian Literature & History . .Eeader. 

. Bengali „ 

. Tamil and Telugu Lecturer. 


. Indian Archseology . . . .Hon.Lectnrer. 

. Turkish Lecturer. 

. Persian ,. .. .. ..Professor, 

. Sanskrit Lecturer. 

.« Pali and Sanskrit „ 

Burmese „ 

,. 'Armenian and Turkish .. .. „ 

Arabic Eeader. 

. . African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 

,. Sanskrit .ProfessOT 

. . African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 

.. Modern Hebrew .. .. .. „ 

.. Japanese and Mongolian .. .. „ 

,. Arabic „ 


1. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. University Eeader and Appointed Teacher. 

3. Eecognised Teacher in the University of London. 

4. University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with Bpe<^ 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

6. Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

7. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

$. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

9. University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


ThP fisheries of India, potentially rich, as , 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably' 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 
improvement in the methods of transport ' 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the ^ 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The ' 
paste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- ' 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme , 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
extremely averse to amending the methods ; 
of their forefathers and almost universally’ 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large : 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develo]p- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it' 


appears that the general conditions of fhe 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be takt-n by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and te.sting of new and 
improved apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead ffie way 
was that of Madras, which in 1JM15 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, l>oth marine 
and fresh-water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson 
to supervise operations. Bengal followed suit 
m 1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Bihar and Ori.ssa, Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province, has corapanitively 
small fresh-water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal and as it kippens that 
her marine fisheries are favoured with giKKl 
harbours and the most enterprising race of 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry. Fisheries 
there were a subject of Government solicitude 
for five years after the war but they finally 
c^sed to receive any attention after the aboli- 
tion in 1924 of the short lived Department of 
Industries to which this subject was allotted. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flshable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive, The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
defident in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
oan be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tW side by side is the only ipossible easy-going 
fehing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
th^ men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible. The "West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugont canoes 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. In the 
oMus taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927-28, the fisher-population on the West 
©oast totalled 114,502. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer {Gybvum or 
SmmbeTomorous), Pomfret {A^cledm and .Sfro- 
mafetts) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
iCwam). Jew {Seiemidm), Whiting 

(Sfflos©.) Thread-fins {Polynemm), Sardines 
{(3%pki) and Mackerel {Sco^&r). In economic 
waportanoe, however, shoaling filsh and fish of 
infedcr quality such as Sardine {Clii/pea). 
Msbokerel (Scowiber), Cat fish (Aniw), Blbbon 
Ml (Tne^bmrm), Gogdes (Cemum enrnm- 
and SilTer bdlies (Eqmita and Camt) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
IfiMskearel over-shadow all others. So greatly 

21 


in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Eatnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These stranglers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Maipe and Jlangalore and other convenient 
centres : the material is largely cured for export. 

The Madras DeimrtmeBt of Fisheries. — 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the proWems involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries atm collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1906 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
Homell, F.L.S., as Director and, is now con- 
troUed by his sucoefisor Dr. B. Sandara Hah 
M:.A., Ph.D. The activities of the Depart- 
ment have greatly expanded since its inception. 
A Committee constituted by Government to 
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en(iuire into the workinfi of the Department j 
and make recominenfliitioiiH far its future 
development have just published their report 
in two volumes. The Jivideuce collected by 
the Committee is an o<!tavo volume of 431 parjes 
and the llcport of the Committeo is another 
similar volume of 264 iiajics. The lleport is a 
remarkable production which suuiraanses the 
aims and achievements of the Depjirtmcnt 
during the last quarter of a century and contains 
detailed proposals for the expansion of the 
Department activities in different directions. 
The whole work of the Department has received 
a great impetus as a result of the report of 
this Committee. The Committee have em- 
phasised the true purpose and aim of a technical 
Department of i'islieries to he essentially 
the material amelioration of the lot of 
the sea-going fishermen. The activities of 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with 
curing and canning, manufacture of oil and 
guano and safe-guarding of Government revenue. 
Hemarkably successful as they were under the 
able guidance of Sir Frederick Nicholson, they 
seemed somewhat to obscure what should be 
the primary object and policy of the Depart- 
ment. Technological improvements in curing 
and canning and allied industries should follow 
ultimately in the wake of improved catches. 
Socio-economic and humanitarian endeavours 
however necessary and important, in view of 
the caste system of India, could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of the fisherman. 
The Committee have therefore urged that efforts 
to improve the professional knowledge of the 
sea-going fishermen and the catching powers 
of his craft and tackle which were inaugurated 
with the inquisition of the trawler in 1926 must 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart- 
mental programme. The higher staff now 
consists of five Assistant Directors and an 
Assistant Biologist. These are respectively 
in charge of (1) the chank and beche-de-mer 
fisheries ; (6) the Co-operatj,ve and educational 
work and the West coast fish curing yards ; 
(c) inland pisciculture; (ti) deep sea fishing; 
(e) propaganda for rural pisciculture; and 
(/) biological investigations and fishery research. 
Certain other officers have charge respectively 
of sections dealing with technological research, 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Circars. A special staff of officers trained in 
co-operation have been appointed for intensive 
work among fishermen. The miscellaneous 
institutions controlled by the Department 
consist of a small demonstration cannery 
a research station for curing, canning and allied 
industries, a Fisheries Training Institute at 
Calicut for imparting special training to 
teachers selected to teach in schools for fisher- 
children of which there were 43 with a total of 
8,687 pupils in 1930. AU the public fish curing 
yards which were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkari Department till 1924 have passed 
into the charge of the Fisheries Department, 
It is now possible to introduce the better 
methods of cure and improved hygiene which 
the Department has been straining to popula- 
rise, in ail the yards. Due to the transfer of the 
yards, the Fisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub-Inspeotors, 
Petty Yard Officers and Peons) in almost 
every large fishing village on the coast. Besides 1 


the direct work of Lssuiiig salt for curin'^, the 
Department sets itself to train the-se officers 
into expert advisers in curing mcthols ami 
markctmg_ fish, social W’orkers for the iiuialcu- 
tion of thrift, co-operative and progressive ideas 
and new industries and lastly as trained observers 
for recording and reporting on various biologiixii 
questions connected with fish and fisheries ami 
collecting statistics regarding the value and 
quantity of sea fish caught and lauded. Statisf 
tics have been published since 1925-26 regnlariy 
every year in the bulletins. ^ 

The activities of the Department arc so varied 
and far-reaching that it is difficult oven to 
enumerate them in the space available, mucli 
less to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster tarm conducted under 
hygienic conditions. Twenty-four volumes luve 
been issued to date and the twenty-fifth volume 
in Press. All this work has been carried on 
under serious handicap for want of adequate 
staff and equipment. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology throughout India. There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from the llesearch Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Bnnur, Madras, at moderate 
prices. 

Fish Curing. — ^Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts : 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosure. 
He advocated much else, hut the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. Hla 
, salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present about 116 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein. The total receipts on the adminis- 
tration of these yards for the year 193041 
was Bs. 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure 
Bs. 2,86,913-12-4. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries— lu the 

absence of the pearl fishery during the year, 
the chank fisheries prospered. An unprece- 
dented number of 467,628 chanka were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Bs. 17,860-8-8. 

The Inland Fisheries. — The Inland Fin- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry mi 
in the hot season and few of the many thousande 
of irrigation tanks throughout the provlaos 
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hold water for iiu»re than 0 tu 9 monllis. As 
a consequence, inland fidirries are badly 
orcanist'd and few men devote themselves to 
fisliuiit as their sole or even main oticupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the lisht ry 
value of these streams aud tanks so long as 
the.v are full of water : only when the streams 
shrink to p'^ols and the tanks to puddlt‘S do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rmhts turn out I 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a lew days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh wat er fishes of economic I 
importance are the Miurel, notable fur its j 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 1 
water, and various carps including Labeo, j 
Catla and the 'well-kno'wn favourite of sports-] 
man in India the “ Mahseer,” Cat-fishes ' 
aud Hilsa. In the iSTilgiris, the Rainbow Trout , 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The ] 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
Irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- I 
raent to local authorities many years ago ; | 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- j 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 1 
cally by the Department; the results so far | 
have sho'wn a profit on the operations. To i 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gourami, obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larvie of mosquitoes. These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets of 
water ; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium. — Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
buEding was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909. The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries . E ver since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 

A turtle tank of rough semi-circular shape 
with 21 feet as diameter was added during 
the course of the year. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Hesearch.— The 

fltherman has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms. 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
avaEable beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economicaEy. 


The department's trawler “ Lady G«je?chen ’* 
Ins been exploring the oif shore brlt, of the 
sea up to itjt» f.ithoms from Point Caiimere to 
Madras on the Ea^t Coast and CJaliciit to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain (he kinds and quantities of fish 
available there. Iho Assistant Biologist and 
stalf worked on board the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery nnide by this systematic 
survey is that fish ot better quality and in. larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Calimere to Madras 
than on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, dining the months of the survey. 
Whether it is the case tlnmighout the vear is 
yet to be ascertained. However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East coast, and opens up po.ssibilities for large 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
and fish manure. 

Rural Pisciculture.— As a result of the 
recommendation uf the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all pract ical measures should 
beadopteil to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
nnal propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Direittor with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
! of ponds in 98 village.s, 2,173 wells and 264 
I ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for plscieultural operations 
and 45 weEs and 1 pond were stocked. 

Welfare Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson'S initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
In 1930-31 was 73. 

The need for special effortsto promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and smu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee cm Fisheries recommend- 
ed that aE co-operative work among flahemmn 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
In vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partiaUy accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

Two industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Pala patty on the 
West Coast in 1927 with the object of wearing 
the fishermen gradually from the iqftqenoe of 
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middlenien capitalists. The Governnaent sanc- 
tioned a loan of Es. 1,500 each to the two societies 
for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 
for fishing purposes. They are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 


w’ith the work carritid on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyam. They are given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat havinji 
been purchased for the purpose. In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Department. 
In other places schools were opened by the 
Department at the request of the fishermen. 
Local men are appointed as honorary managers 
of schools. * 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fldiing value of this extensive deltaic 
■egion lies pdraaxily in the anonnous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — ^rivers, creeks, jheels, 
ind swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
;ank8. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish Is enormous. Bice and 
ft ah are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people comume fish as a regular item of 
aet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in flsWfig and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presid^cy, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions, 
644,000 persons in Bengal suhsist by fishing 
with 324, (KK> maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fiesh-wafcer ffeherman the Bengali is most In- 
genions, bfe traps and other devices exceedingly 
citever and efferove — to many cases too effective 
— «o eager is he lor knmediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery Is that of the bilsa (Ofupca iiitfia) which 
migrates from the sea in innumerable 
mnltlbadeh to seek spawning grounds far up the 
btandbes of Ganges and the other great 
rlvms. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rolui {LaJbw reft&a ) and the katla (Catla 
oaOa), mrigela (GtrrttuaniiaZfl-eto); prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of Important 
taken in the lower readies of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
calcrifsr) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes (Fal^/tmwSf) pomfrets. The eea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where akme coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior des^n and construetton. 
Following the inquiry b^n lu 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an invMf^atton of the steam 
trawl potmttalltiea of the head of the Bay of 
]^ngal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
(tmm being employed for the purpose. The 
xesuKa showed that there axe extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quanfitfes of high class fish. Much atten- 
ttem was devoted during these teawl cruises to 
the aoqnlsitton of increaBed knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps bdng 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage fadlities and the loss of time involv- 


ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment wai financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing a**- 
xnand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more, steam - 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a diflaeult one to 
organize and without a rare combinatton of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the dangei 
run by the Investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment In 1923. There is no immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department. 
In Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activitieB than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natii- 
rai conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difBculty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry whidb 
alone might be able to call into exfetenoe fae- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye-uroduets. Apart 
from this, much can be done by it® 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a riew to free them from tiie 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors «ui 
middle men) and enable thm to put mcoe capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 
to efifectivdy serve the purpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
nothing but good can ccune out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of <*eap pwl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are foaod 
in the mussels which the pearl deakis ptiwr 
and sell in the various parts of India. Tb® 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an Importa# 
local industry of very ancient standing ; theh 
material is ahnost entirely obtained tcom the 
Sou^ Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
aHudedto. 
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Bombay. 

Whereas BcBpal’s fisheries are at, present j class of fiahina boat, specWiy de^iOTed for use 
eonflned principally to inland waters those ot in drift-net lisfiinc. Fine hauls of bcnito «eer 
lionihay are concerned, save in Sind, almo't ; (aiar^efomi of tnarljeren and allied fislies are 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth ot j often made durinst th« season from Senteml>er 
the sea. Bombay Ls favoured witli a coast line ' to Jamiarj’ and later of shark and ray fish. For 
ahonmlinc with excellent harbours for flshinj; ( the latter apocially large ami powerful nets are 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some j cinployed. For part of f.he fair season, when 
seven months, and a fishing population more , fishing w not nsuallv remnnerativo, manv 
alive to their opportunities and _ more daring ' of the lai^jer Bombay fishing t« 5 ate are cmpJoyei! 
than those of the sister I’residencies. Bombay as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
sea-flsheries are of very great importance flnan- they run in size. 

daily as well as economically and, though there , In Sind consideraWe sea-flHhing Is rmirled 
is less necessity for a special department to on in the neighbourhoml of Karachi chiefly for 
develop marine industries, there is ample scoite j large and coarse fish, such as eoonni^, shark, rays 
for most useful work in improving curing me- j and jew-fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
thods, in introducing canning and in the deve- I exploitation of oy.sfcr beds tlie plucking of 
lopincnt of minor marine industries particular- | oyster ia confined to licensed ami is 

ly those connected with the utilization of i limited To a fevr montlss of the cold weatlier. 
bye-products. With this end in view the ; The demand for oy.-Ters for ediide purposes is 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 1 oouiiderable. but although many seed pearls 
ject of "Fisheries” from 1918 and had I are procurable if does not piay to work the beds 
for a time two officers^ in the Department | for thC'^u purpo.st's .and the export of Buchsetxi 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- ’ pearls to China fur use in medicine c en.sod many 
vdopment. A steam trawder was bought for ; years ago. Considerable lisiieries exist in the 
work in Bombay waters in ^ 1920 and began j Biver Indus, chiefly for tlie fish known as 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- I paHa, which are annually leased out by 
ment continued until February 1922, and the j Government for about Il.s. 29,000. 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- I In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fislieries 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results exist, one for the tnie i:»tiarl oyster, the other 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a for the window-pane oyster. Tlie former Is 

whole showed that the cost of mainfedninc a earried on by His Highneas the Maharala of 

trawler of the type used could not be met by Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cole and partly by tlie administration of His 

storage has since been installed at the prin> Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 

cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawlei Tlie latter industry owes its local existence to 
special fatalities are needed also for rapid the enterprise of the Biroila Government which 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and fo in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 

unloading catches. More than this a clianp of Mr. J. Homcdl, formerly Director of Fisheries 

is needed in the mediaeval conditions unde in Maflras, for the purjose of examining the 
which the local fish market is conductei Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
and there is much to be done in popularisini in Kathiawar. One of the consequences was 
little known species of edible fish, such at the discovery of large deposits of pearl -bearing 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the window-pane oysters until then unknown ; 
ray or skate which formed on the averave of late years these beds have produced 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so annually from Bs. 15,000 to Bs. 25,000 in 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the revenue perhaps the best example we have 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. In India of the profitable nature of well-direet- 
O wing to retrenchment the apT ointments of ed scientific enquiry into fishery probleina. 
Fisheries officers have been abolished. The Baroda Government, continuing their 

The more imporiant sea-fish are pomftets, enlightened Interest in the fishery developments 
sole and sea-perdies among which are included have had two officers trained in the Madras 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Scimna spp.) often Fisheries Department and now employ them 
attaining a very large size and notable as the in development work on the Baroda coast, 
chief source of fish-maws** or " sounds. *’ Experiments in canning are now in progress at 
largely exported from ]^mbay for eventual one of the chief fishing centres on the Southesrn 
manu&cture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- Kiithiawar coast and already promise consider - 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between ablesuccesspaiticaktly withrepirdtopcunfretB. 
Ba^ln and Surat. These boats are beauti- In 1910 Mr. W. H. Lucas, Collector of Salt 
fufiy constructed, attain a considerable size, Bevenue, drew up a report on the improvement 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks of the sea fisheries in the Bombay Presidency, 
together. In the season mey fish principally The main conclusions at whiribi he arrived were 
of the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the that the Indian consumer is so conservative 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main that new metlwodB of curing, canning, etc., have 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored no chance of succeeding without the help of 
sfew Beta, which are left down for several hours patient demonstration by Government as an 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The diiet initial step towards the investment of Indian 
catohes arebombU (Bombay ducks), pomfreta capital in a new enterprise, and that therefore 
Mtd jew-Whw. The first named are dried in the establishment of a Government demonstra- 
tiB sun after being strong through the mouth tion fishing station at some large fishing centre 
upon lines stretefed between upright posts, on the Ratnagiri or Kanara coast may be found 
Swtti of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri advisable after the results of the Madras Govexn- 
wmd Rafapux make use oi another and Ighter meat fishing station have been studied. 
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Recently Mr. H. T. Sorley, l.o.s., carried 
out a survey of the fishing resources of the 
Bombay Presidency and Sind _ coast The 
results of this investigation published by the 
Bombay Government contain valuable sugges- 
tions for the development of the Presidency s 
fishing industry. 

The year 1933 is a memorable one so far as the 
fishing industry of the City of Bombay is 
concerned. The year saw the establishment 
of a Section of Fisheries under the aegis of the 
Department of Industries, Bombay. This 


Section is still in its infancy and there Is hardlv 
any data whence it may be possible to draw 
any deductions about the future of the industry 
An imiKjrtant feature of the work of the new 
Section was the launching of a fast motor boat 
by Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, for the rapid transport of fish from 
the fishing grounds to the landing sites in 
Bombay. The venture is merely of au experi- 
mental nature. The primary object of this 
experiment is to demonstrate to local fishermen 
how the adoption of rapid and modem means 
of transport will directly benefit their trade. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countrms (chiefly 
from Straits Settlements) was8.8» laklis m 

1931- 32. The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by wstom 
of the country to Government, and the Bunna 
Pislieries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for tionceding the enjoyment of it to 
the people suliject to (pertain restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish. 

Revenue.— The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
be gauged by the revenue It yields. The fisheries 
yielded a sulistantial revenue (about 43.85 
lakhs per annum during the last decennimn) 
and therefore they are one of the most Important 
sources of national wealth. The receipts 
declined to 2/3rd3 of this amount in the year 

1932- 33 owing to trade and economic depression. 
Some open lakes, pools of water and small 
rivers are classed as leaseablo fisheries and are 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
from one to five years. The total number of lease- 
able fisheries in the province is 3,605 of which 
1,697 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 699 m 
Siaubin— one of the five districts in that division, 


The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
Islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west ; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma. 

Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pres- 
cribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
implements. The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearling industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, (3) Kathahmyin and (4) Ivabalu. These 
are generally made into salt fish which fetch 
Us. 2 to Rs. 3 per vise. The creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally ngakhu, 
ngaym and ngagyi. Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some are converted into salt fish. 
The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
ngaihalauh, Mgagyin and J!i‘gamyinyin. Kaka- 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
quantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
dance in the Rangoon market. 


The Punjab. 


The year 1932-33 was marked by an in the Sohan Stream in the Rawalpindi District, 
important change in the administration of the The trout fishing on the Beas and its tributaries 
Fisheries Department, On the retirement of in Kulu was good, except in the Tirthan Stream 
Mr 0 H Donald the post of Warden of where the floods were very severe and played 
Fisheries was abolished, and the department havoc with the fish. The number of trout 
placed under the control of the Director of Angling Licenses rose from 113 in the last year 
Agriculture, Punjab. The Fisheries Research to 141. The Anglers got good sport and found 
Laboratory was transferred to the Agricultural the fish in excellent condition. Fishing in the 
College, Lyallpur, and now forms part of the two Trout Streams in Eangra proper was not 
Entomological Section at that Institute. good. Mahasir fishing in the waters in the 

On account of financial stringency no sub-montane Districts was satisfactory, 
important advance could be made either in Trout-cnltural experiments were successful in 
conservation or in research. The number of the hUls, but the breeding of carp at Chhenawan 
fishing licenses rose from 6,392 in the previous did not yield any important results. Owing to 
year to 6,917 during 1932-33. paucity of funds other fish-breeding stations 

The catches of professional fisherman on remained closed. 900 Larvioidal fish were sent 
the whole were satisfactory, except during the from the Chhenawan Fish Tanks to three 
Spring of 1933, when weather conditions were diflferent places for the control of Malaria. These 
unfavourable for both netting and angling, fish have been found by experiments to devour 
Hailstorms did considerable damage to the fish about 100 Mosquito larvae each in one hour. 


Travancore. 

This state has a, ffillated fisheries to the De- among the fishing community and to the In- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of troduction of improved methods of sardiue oil 
uwo officers trained in Madras and another and guano production. Useful work has been 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has done by one of the officers in elucidating ^ 
already accomplished a notable amount of life-histories of the mere valuable foM flsto 
development wcwrk. Special attention has been and prawns. Improved methods of cunng San 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, are being introduced. Special SchMls have 
to the establiabment of co-operative societies been opened for the oducauion of fisher lads. 
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Even in the earliest days ot the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Farther 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with diflficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been tha opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Lord 
Dalhousie's memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as r^erved, protected or nnclassed State forests. 
In the rraerved forests rights of user in favour 
of indMduals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; In the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
80 complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
dassed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nofihingmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on Slat March , 
1580 was 249,710 square miles or 22*6 of the ' 


, total area. This wa« «*la"fil a- follows: 11 wr- 
ved 107,753 ; Protected 6,L!03 ; Uuelafsed State 
1C5,G94. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

/I) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajpiitana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acacia arahka), which however In the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Hlmalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests.— These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moisture parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests.— In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaL^ magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Xhasla pins {Pinm 
Iclmya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Gedrus deodara)f which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine(I*inuiea‘ce/«a); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of sprue* and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Pinm longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — ^These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (RMzophoreae). Behind the mangrove 
belt Is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable spedes is the “sundri” (Eeritiera 
fonm). 
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Forest Policy. — The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
(Jeflaitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas tinder the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely:— 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
^sential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden iiooda. 

(&) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers fur commercial purposes, such, tor 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somew’hat 
Inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands. — ^These are not “ forests " 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Besearch Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1918 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Heforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Mnddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Goveniment on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges.— The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Depirtment for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Bach Division 
contains a number of Itanges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangem or Deputy Hangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial changes. — ^Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working plans, and other special 
duties. 


The Forest Service.— The Forest Service 
coini»nses three branches; — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
listing of the Inspector- General of Forests 
Gluel Conservators, Conservators, Deputv and 
Assistapt Conservators. Of these £81 'have 
been recruited direct to the service. The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules 


(a) by nomination in England in accordance 
with such supplementary regulations 
aa may be prescribed by tlie Hecretarv 
of State in Council. 


(b) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed bv 
thc Governor-General in Council 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(il) by the promotion on the recommenda- 
tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Serrices; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 
officer belonging to a branch of Gov- 
ernment Service in India other than a 
Provincial Forest Service. 


Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 


In Bombay and Burma, W’hore. Forest is a 
transferred subject new services called the 
Bombay and Bxirma Forest Services Class I, 
have been created to take the place of the 
Indian Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service. — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made. 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired. The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than three i.e, 
(one each in Bombay, Madras and Punjab). 

(3) The Provincial Service.— Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
The class of E-xtra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for pronw- 
tionupto ?5 per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India. Tlieae 
officers are reomited and trained in India, thefr 
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recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments. A certain number of posts in the 
fccr\ic(> are iillcd by the promotion of specially 
promisinu: Ihingers. Owing to the establhh- 
ment of a course for the training of probationer^ 
for the Indian Forests Serviee at Behra Dun 
finee 1020, the Provincial Serviee course ceased 
to exist from 102S. The I. F . S. College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct, 10:12 as a result 
of the stoppage of recniitment tc>the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres — 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), . 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinniana j 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at ; 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, ; 
Bomhav and the Central Provinces). Those j 
three institutions were establislied in 1878,; 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The training', 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
Is Ctarricd out in various local forest schools ' 
and training classes. 1 

Research,— For the first fifty years of the J 
existence of the Forest Department in India ; 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct ; 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and ' 
elaborate the sedentifle knowledge so necessary 1 
to successful economic working. A com- ' 
mencement in organized forest research was at I 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 1 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, j 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest ' 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The: 
Forest Research Institute, is under thej 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is also the President. There ; 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic! 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each', 
branch being in charge of a research officer.; 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tern- i 
porarily on short term contract. Indian i 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America. 

As a result of Mr. R, S. Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- ' 
perimenbal laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
tbaa is daily exemplified by the unending 
stsream of inquiries received from person.« doing 
bufdness m timber and other forest products, 
not onlv in India but elsewhere in the world, 
Bhe officers in charge of this branch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 


icheiiie wa^ Fauctioiiert for the expansion of 
the staff and sire of the Institute. Since then 
new iand has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for afcommodatlng 
the various expandefi branches and the new 
rnaoliiriery obtuiued froiu t he Cnhed Rmurtom. 
As a result of tiJs, steaily progress has licen 
made in the Ui\estiga''inn‘. which should 
ultijnately lead to the fuller and better 
utilization of the raw troduets produced 
by Indian forests. T'nfurtunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major protiuee, 
that IB timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, truifcs, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
3l8t March 1931 ,tht' latest date for which statiitie? 
areavailable, was 3r»3,S(>3,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 361,172,000 cubic feet per annum 
att.ained in the prr'coding quinquennium. 
The annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources during the quinquennium 1928-29 
averaged 362,217, (luu cubic feet against an 
average of 340,UUO,OOu c. ft. during the’ preceding 
quinquennium. The trade in bamboos was 
almost stationary, with expectations of great 
development under coramerdal expluitkion 
for paper pulp manufacture in the near future. 
The five years witnessed the initiation and 
development of certain large exploitation 
schemes, especially in Madras, which had 
indifferent success. It was hoped in Madras by 
utilismg modern American methods to extract 
and utilise very large quantities of valuable 
timbers, but the final result proved that this 
extensive exploitation was justified neither by 
the stand of timber In the forests nor by the 
possibilities of satisfying markets. The Pro- 
vincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods. American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
Ahierican expert engaged to take charge of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber have been suspended for the present. 
Elsewhere in India a great part of the trade in 
timber lies in the hands of contractors who are 
regarded as on the whole trustworthy if sufficient 
control over their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries. — The important rdle 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 parsons while 
3,()00,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
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material yielded by the forests. It accurate , 
estirnatea ■were available for India, they would 
no doubt sho-w that apart from the junsle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen a'ad others 
working in and near them, employment on an 
enormous scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed In British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 


States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to’ 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
! systematic working, the -wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
' products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results.— The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 65 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods 


Fimnci<il RestiUg of JPorest Administration in British India from fo 1928-29 (in laMs 

of rupeesy. 


Quinquennial period. 

(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 


Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1804-65 to 1868«69 

27*4 

23-8 

13*6 

36-4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 

56-3 

39-3 

17-0 

30-2 

1874-76 to 1878-79 

66*6 

46-8 

20-8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

88*2 

56-1 

32-1 

36-4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

116-7 

74*3 

42*4 

36-2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

159-5 

86-0 

78-6 

40-1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

177-2 

B8‘0 

79*2 

44-7 

1899-1900 to 1908-04 . . 

196-6 

112-7 

88*9 

42 7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

257-0 

141-0 

116-0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1918-14 

296-0 

163-7 

132-3 

44*7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

371-3 

211-1 

160-2 

48-1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

551-7 

867-1 

184*6 

83-5 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

696-4 

361 -1 

244*2 

40*9 


Most of the provinces show a steady increase marketing Indian timbers in England (esped- 
of surplus. The slump in trade of the last few ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
years was evident in the surplus for the year direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
1980-31 which fell to 121 lakhs from a to the Office of the High Commissioner for India, 
previous peak ” figure of 273 lakhs in 1926-27. This trade has not yet been raised to a satis- 
The figure, however, is stiU a most favourable factory level, because, according to the offldal 
one and indicates that the forests of India explanation, “the intense conservatism in 
are hdng properly worked for the benefit of the EngliSi timber trade and the difflenlty of obtain* 
country, ■with the passing of the current world- ing a footing lor little known timbers have 
wide deprrasion the temporary set hack in combined to make satisfactory sales very 
financial resolts may be expected to disappear, difficult. 

Agencies.— An agency has been establi^ed Bibliography.— A large number of bulletins 
in India by the Government of India for the sale and other publications has been issued by the 
of Government timber and it is at present held Forest Research institute, and of these a Ust 
by Messrs. Martin&Co., Calcutta. The agencyheld can be obtained from the PresidMit, Forest 
in England by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers E^earch Institute and College, Hew Fore^ 
terminated in December 1926 and the work of j Dehra Dun, IT. P, 
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sq. 

miles. 

15,617 

13,716 

6,561 

6,195 

1,652 

34,449 

1,838 

19,613 

6,145 

245 

316 

142 

519 

52 

1,05,960 

1,07,753 
1,07,363 
1,06,849 
1,05,588 
b 1,02,218 
b 1,01,953 
b 1,03,764 
1,03,449 
1,00,922 
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* 

0 

S..I 

1,42,302 

1,23,245 

75,885 

1,06,720 

96,880 

(a) 2,43,516 
88,083 
99,973 
65,445 

18,184 

64,228 

2,767 

1,682 

8.143 

1,101,902 

11,02,602 

11,03,491 

11,03,593 

11,03,579 

11.00. 146 
10,99,888 
10,99,972 

11.00. 112 
11,00,902 


<D 

a 

Mi^as 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Burma (Including Federat- 
ed Shmi States) 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

Central Provinces & Berar 

Angam 

North-West Frontier Pro 
vinoe .... 

Baluchistan (portions unde 
British Administration). 
Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Coorg 

ST 

os 

os 

a> 

[1930-31 .. 
1029-30 .. 
1928-29 .. 
1927-28 .. 
1926-27 .. 
1025-26 .. 
1924-26 .. 
1923-24 .. 
1922-23 .. 


1 

3 

IH 

Totals 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 

Beam Stations. —The year 1927 siiw the ( new station equipped with modern appamtus 
commencement of Beam vrhvless services on w'as erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz 
the Marconi system between India and the just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. ’ 
United Kingdom. Bowerful transmitting and Badio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Bhoud by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph to increase in number, and now total about 
Company are connected by land lines with the 30,000 per annum. Official telegrams are 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst exchanged nith the British Naval station at 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly Matara (Ceylon) urn Bombay Kadlo, Regular 
connected with the General Post Office in I^ondon, services are also maintained between Burma and 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
are exchanged between Bombay and London and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
without intermediate handling at the Beana traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems when the normal route is interrupted, 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five Wireless telephonic communication between 
steel towers 287 feet iu lieight, are landmarks pUot vessels, lighthouses and shore stetions are 
over a distance of many miles. The service maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
was inaugurated by His Bxcelleucy the Viceroy and Rangoon. In March 1931, telephonic com- 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph munication between Bombay and London 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- was established for the first time. The 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty s conversations were initiated from the s.s. Belgen- 
reply was received a few minutes later. landa, tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the were made possible through the courtesy of 
Beam wireless service. coiuci<icd with a reduction Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
in rates by the «ible companies. The Eastern junction with the International Marine Radio 
Telegraph t'o„ whifli op(TUt(’.s the caJdc from Company. 

Europe to India, ha.s become merged in the Safety at Sea-— A noticeable feature of 
New imperial anti International Communications wireless development during the past two years 
Ltd. has been the provision of direction-finding 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
wirelesa stations in India were practically ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
(dosed down and placed in cliarge of “ Care and sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
Maintenanci' " parties which carry out tests can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
twice a mouth, the exceptions being Peshawar determine their position with a remarkable 
Radio, which always maintuineU official corn- degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marcony 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
Kashgar in (Nxina, and Jotogh Radio, which 1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
receives British Official Wireless sent out from harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless direc- 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
Outer’s Agency for distribution to subscribing knowledge of their whereabouts at a distence of 
newspapers. The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 150 miles from the coast. The beacon is an 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
to enabi© them to function as aeronautical others along the coast of India. Improved 
wireless stations and they are used as such, arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
Now wireless stations for aeronautical purposes weather reports and navigational warnings from 
Imve been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and coast stations have also proved of value to shipi 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi at sea. 

and Calcutta have boon modified so as to meet Broadcasting.— For several years, limited 

all the Wireless reQijirements of aircraft passing , broadcasting services were maintained by 
over India. Now stations equipped for aero- ' Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
nautical coramimiwitioii purposes are under Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway mitting sets employed by them were of very 
and Basaoin. low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 

The coa«t stations, however, have been main- PracG<^lly the whole of India. The clubs were 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many ^sisted financially by a Government contnbu- 
Improvements effected. Tire application of tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- this did not nearly suffice to cover the 
WAV© wireless stotions sit Ma^dres Fort and tiunsmissions, ^nd the groatest credit is 

^ngaladon (Kangoon) has proved extremely ^ members of those clubs for the sport* 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic ing manner in wMch they provided additio^ 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly undertook the entire responsibility 

worked by this direct route instead of the cli- the programmes. Credit is also due to the 
ciiitous route ©ia Calcutta. The traffic is States and Eastern Agency for the loan 

iaterrapted occasionaUy by atmosplipric Inter- transmitting apparatus, without which the 
faronoe, particularly during the hot weather broadcasts would have been impossible, 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome After negoMations extending over several 
by handspeed working during the worst years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
periods. gramted a license to establish broadcast^’ 

For many years the Bombay stations known services upem lines similar to those of tlie Britisib 
as Bombay Radio was located on Batcher BrcwdcasMng Corporation, and tranamittebag 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 1 stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
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the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations had each an aerial input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2L0 
stations in London, of which they are praeticaUy 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are broad- 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 3509 metres, and Calcutta on 370*4 and 49*10 
metres. Heception in either of these cities, and for 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
1ms been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation. One of 
the greatest difliculties in India is the mamtenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employed. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department. 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting fevice and Instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-official public In 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon. Sir Joseph Shore) 
and upon it sit at the present time Messrs. 
M. B. Mkcheth and N. M. Dumasia, M.L.A., 
Bombay ; H. H. Heylands and K. C. Neogy, 
M.L.A., Calcutta; M. H. Cobum, Einanoial 
Adviser to Govemmient in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B. Hama Eao, Joint 
l^aretary to Government in the Industaries 
and Labour Dept. It is now proposed to 
establish a series of additional broadcasting 
stations in different parts of India so as to 
spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
sets throughout the land. Important proposals 
with this purpose in view were discussed by the 
Advifeory Committee in Calcutta in December, 
1930. An event of considerable importance was 
Bombay’s broadcast to the world on December 
13, 1933. This broadcast, played from the 
Empire Station, gave listeners in Europe their 
first opportunity of hearing a typical Indian 
programme. 

Licenses. — Broadcast receiving licenses are 
Issued at Head PMt Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
Sbrou^out British India except Baluchman and 
ffiie North-West frontier Province. Dioenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much soui^t after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
^lUcants, more than 300 have been issued 
T^ number of traders in winsless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
Hoenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
phnarily to the conuneiwsement of broadcasting. 

Prospects.— -The Government of India have 
always encouraged the devdopmnent of wrirel^ 


in India by pri%'ate enterprise and to this 
source that India may look in the future for 
considerably increased internal radio com- 
munication. There arc two most promising 
lines of development, viz . — 

(а) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modem small radio sets arc caimble of using 
either morse or speech at wiO and if used for 
epeech can be operated by the ordinarj” desk tele- 
phone instrument in dally use all over India. 

(б) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities. 

These would, it is thought, open up a new 
industry which if properly forstered would very 
soon extend its sales outside the limits of India. 
It is believed that the majority of parts 
for small radio sets could be more cheaply 
manufactured in tlii-> coimtry than they can 
be imported and such an industry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour already in India. 

Radio Telephone Service,-— An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor ot Bombay, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for ’India, 
exchanged messages as a preliminary to the 
opening of the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
for the past six years by the Indian Eadio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and, since the begin- 
ning of this year, between India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian imd and 
to the United Kingdom at tito other, but 
facilities for conversatkaa with other idaoes 
were speedily arranged, and within a memth it 
was possible for i)eople in Bombay to speak to 
the United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, there is a gradual extenaioa of the 
area covered in India, and when the improve- 
ment of the land lines has been comipbted, 
nearly every important city will be in direct 
telephonic communication with Bz^gland and 
the rest of the world. 

Many technical problems are involved in the 
perfection of the India-England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 

tapped” with the greatest ease, but later 
“ secrecy gear ” was installed. 

Any private telephone owner will be able to 
use the service for am overseas call. Before 
doing so, however, he will have to place a 
deposit m Hs. 100 with His Divisonal Engineer, 
Telegraplis, Bemhay. 

The charge for a 3 minutes* conversation, to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
Es. 80 ; (6) Northern Ireland (Dublin) and the 
Die of Msm, Bs. 84. Bach additional minute’s 
conversation to places under (a) will cos 
Es. 26-11 and to (o) Es. 28, 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Tress in India is an essen- 
tially TEnglish institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistmtion was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal, In 1773 was passed the 
Relating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ihip and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780, 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 

a paper, The Timee^ which came into existence 
five years later in 1785; but then the 
1 of British supremacy Is not much longer, 
g commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay HcroW, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no EnglMiman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Uerald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gmette which is better known from the name 
of its fotmder as Eieky*8 Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
eateiprislng spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
pubfishing gross scandal, and he and his j^oumal 
alsaiipedred from public view in 1782. Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy Its bad example- The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
eentuiy, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal SarJtaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1868. Ifo fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Oazetb, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and ofljdals commenced the publication of 
John BttU in the East, a daily paper which was 
Intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of modraration and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man hy the famous Stocqueler in 1836. 

Prom its commencement the press wai 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to .Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steaSly to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinek were persona of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinek, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Eastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
-lUtely native paper in Bombay called the 
Jombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbeilbg 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore; whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns, During 
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fclio Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily ; induence and also circulation wai satisfactory, 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning Famous Jonmallats like Robert Knight, Jamea 
paafiecl in June 1857 on account of the license Maclean and Harris Mookerjl flourished in 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to ; this generation. The Cieil and MUUrnw OozetU 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which j waa originally published in Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The , paper, the first Issue being dated June 22n(i. 
Act wsis passed only for a year at the end of ! 1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press waa once more free. 1 the most famous paper in Northern India 

On India passing to the Crown in 1853, an was the MopmUUe, originally published at 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated, Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the i years in Simla the Civil and MilUmr^ Gazetts 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 1 acquired and incorporated the MofttssUMe, 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. , and in 187C the office of the paper was transferred 
The number of the former did not show a great 1 from Simla to hahore, and the Gazette V gan 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in to be published daily. 

INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the GkJvemor- General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1885 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a lew minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882, From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1808 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 

£ resent form, which had been originaEy enacted 
1 1870, and by the Introduction Into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or dr*-’- 
to bring into hatred or contempt the Brii 
Government, any Native Prince, or any seo 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
dailB. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers ; (iii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; <lv) the 
snpprei^n of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers; books; or other documents 
wherever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.— -By the 
, antumn of 1917 the Government of India bad 
I begun to consider the dMiirabllity of modifying 
; at least one section of the Press Act to wmm 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Jinally, after 
more than once consulting Local Govemmraat, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registsation of B^ks 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in tihw 
existing law. That Committee nme an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repteled. 

(3) The Press and Ee^stration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amwided 
where necessary to meet the condn^n noted 
below; (a) The name of the editor shonld 
be inscribed on every issne of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsitffilties; 

I (6) any person registering under the Press and 
I Registration of Books let should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments shonld retain the power of cem- 
fiiscating openly seditious leaflete, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other persKm 
aggrieved being able to protest before a ooozt 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Govemmeafi ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 18 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Oustoms 
and Postal officers being empowered to stiae 
seditious literature within toe meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and dhallenge 
by any persona interested in the courts ; (•) any 
person chaUeaging the orders of Govamment 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Seetloais 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Reglatxation of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months, (g)^ 
the provMons of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect waa given to these xeconimendations 
during the year 1923; 
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Press Assoeiatlon of India. — At the to interfere with the free exercise of their 
end of 1915 this Association formed by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
In Bombay. Aocording to the articles of all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
constitution “ Its objects shall be to protect tection which may be deemed advisable from 
the prm of the country by aU lawful means time to time.” Members pay a minimum 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, subscription of Ba. 10 annually. The affaim 
from all attempts of the liOgislature to encroach of the Association are managed by a 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities CJoimcil. 

Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published- 








Books. 

Province. 



Printing 

Presses- 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras 



(a)l,76S 

(a) 328 

1,018 

723 

2,847 

Bombay (d) 



1,181 

415 

523 

204 

2,234 

Bengal . . . , 



1,248 

208 

314 

811 

3,092 

United Provinces ,, 



785 

202 

248 

337 

3,025 

Punjab ,, 



600 

283 

280 

122 

1,488 

Burma .. 



343 

59 

165 

8 

144 

Bihar and Onssa .. 



237 

54 

58 

97 

785 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(5) 192 

ic)1i 

43 

10 

182 

lismo, M 

.. 


69 

24 

26 

1 

63 

North-West Frontier Province 


28 

8 

3 

4 

4 

Ajmer-Merwara (d).. 

.. 


32 

18 

9 

19 

83 

Ooorg .* 

.. 


5 

2 

2 

.... 


Delhi .. « 



137 

88 

72 

17 

127 

Tata? 

1 

k 


6,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2,358 

14,084 


'1929-30 


0,385 

1,693 

3,057 

2,335 

13,935 


1927-28 


5,919 

1,525 

2,964 

2,332 

14,815 


1928-27 


6,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


1925-26 


6,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14,276 

Totals , • • 

1924-25 


5,3l2 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 


4,909 

1,363 

2,888 

2,237 

13,802 


1922-23 


4,509 

1,282 

2,559 

1,951 

12,804 


1921-22 


4,083 

1,094 i 

2.262 

1,856 

11,807 


a«20-21 


8,795 1 

1,017 

2,297 

1,690 

10,106 


iielate to the Calendar year 1931. 

(b) Includes 14 Presses whidi are reported eiOiea: closed or not working . 

(0) This intdudtM 48 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain pul#? nows 
or comments on public news. (d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1939, 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 


Stations. 

Titlt- in full. 

D.iy of goiiig to PrC'^B. 


Asia Alihbar 

Wednesdays. 


Aj^a Daily Comniereial Ilcport 

Daily. 

Agra 

Daily Vyaparik Itrport . . 

Daily, 

Eh«is 

Ibery Timrsday. 


Prem Pracharak . . 

ThurMlajs. 


Sanadhyap Karak 

On the ard and iSfch of eve 
month. 


Ahim'dabad and Bombay Markt 

t 


Daily Deport 

. Daily, except Simdavs. 


Ainnedabad Samachar 

. Daily. 


Associated Pi ess of India 



txujarati Punch 

1 Saturdays. 


Gujarat Samaebar 

Navajivan 

. Daily. 

Ahmedabad 

Fridays. 


Political Bhomiyo 

IhursdayB. 


PrajaBandhu 

Saturdays. 


Sandesh 

Daily. 


The Daily Business Bepoit 

Daily. 


Youns India 

j Thursdays. 


Agarwal Saniachar 

i 

1 On Saturday, 

Ajmer 

Arya Martaud 

1 Daily. 

Jain Jagat 

1 111th and 17th of every month. 

Al£0la> Berar .. 

Praia Paksha 

1 

j Saturdays. 

Alyab .. 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarh .. 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wedinesdays, 


Abbyudaya 

Fridays. 

Allahabad.' 

Bliaratwasi 

Free Press ef India 

On 1st and I5th of every mouth. 

Hindustan Eeview 

On first of every month. 


Leader 

D^ly. except Mot days. 


The Star 

Every Monday. 

Allahabad Katra 

Sfcri Dharam Shikshak . . 

Monthly 

Alleppey 

Travancore Publicity Bureau 


Amracti . . 

Udaya 

Mondays. 


Akali te Pardesi . . 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Daily Beopar Samaebar .. 

My. 


Daily Musawat . . 

Daily, 


Dally Sikh Sewak. , 

Daily, 

Amrit^ 

Daily Vakil . . 

Eree Press of India , . 

Dally. 


Punjab Press Bureau 



Qaumi Dard .. *. 

Daily. 


States Press of India 

Daily. 


Tanzeem .. 

Amioha 

Ittibad 

Saturdays. 

Asansol 

Eatnakai 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 


Title in full. Day of goino; to Tress. 


Bagalkot.* 

r ICannadiga 

•\ Na Vina Bharat 

Thursday e. 

Tuesdays, 

Bagerhat 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 


Bangalore Mail 

Daily Post 

Kasim-ul-Akhbar 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Mondays and Thursdays, 

Bangaloie 

loka Hitbaisi 

Quick Silver Eacing News 

Daily. 

On Ist and l5th of every month 


Truth 

Veexa Kesari 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Bangalore City . . 

Evening Mail 

Navajeevana 
. . < New Mysore 

Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
Daily, except Sundays. 

On Saturdays. 


1 Prajamitra 

t TaiNadu 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Barlsat .. 

/ Barisal 

Barisal Hitaishi .. 

Every Monday. 

Sundays. 

Baioda .. 

., Shree Sayaji Vijaya 

Thursdays. 

BaaseiB, Burma.. 

r BasselnNews 
•*\ Zabumlngala 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 

Weekly, 

Beawar , . 

r Tarun Eajasthan .. 

The Young Bajasthan 

Weekly. 

Every Wednesday, 

Belgaum 

Belgaum Samachar 

Kamatak Yritta . . 

Samyukta Kamatak 

Mondays. 

Every Tuesday. 

Every Thursday. 

Benares City 

A] .. 

AwazaiKhalk 

Bharat Jiwan .. .. 

Brahman Maha Sammelan Ban 
Patro 

Daily, 

Every Wednesday. 

Sundays. 

On Thursdays. 


Farz Hind 

Hindi Kesan 

Vamasraraa 

On Wednesdays. 

Thiitrsdays. 

On Mondays and Fridays. 

Berhampur, Ganjam 

Bharati Patrika . , 

Dainikasha 

Nabeen 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, 

Every Friday. 

Bezwada. 

Bbavuagai 

Sunday News 

Jain 

Market News 

Every Sunday. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Bbiwani . . 

Sandesh 

Sundays, 

Biiapur .. 

Kamatak Vaibhav 

Saturdays, 

Bijnor 

Daily Madina 

District Gazette . . 

Kamal 

Mansoor 

Nijat 

Bisal Tapil 

Daily. 

On 1st and 16th of each month. 

On 1st and 16th of each month, 

On 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of each 
month. 

Bi-Weekly. 

Monthly. 
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1 

Bijnor — contJ. 

1 

The Co-Oporutive Journal 

The Madina 2?e\vspaper . . 

Tofai Hind 

Vir .. 

Monthly. 

Un U-t, Mh, 9th, 13th, 17th, SDU 
noth and 28th of f‘\ erv muntli. 

On 4tl!, 11th, Ibth and 2oth of 
each month. 

On 1st and 15th of each 
month. 

r' 

1 , 

1 

Bombay Chronicle 

Bombay Samaehar 

Bombay Sentinel 

Breul Co.’s Market Eeport 

Catliolic Examiner 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Saturdays. 

1 

Daily Bombay Commercial lie- 

port 

Daily Commercial News . . . . ■ 

On Wednesday and Sunday. 

Daily. 


Daily Cotton Market Deport . . 1 
Daily Market Bulletin 

Dainik Vepar Samaehar . . 

Dnyana Prakash 

East Indian Cotton Market 

Eeport 

Evening News of India . . 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, on Wouk du\ 5 . 

; DaOy. 

Daily, e.\'cept Mondays. 

Every Friday. 

Daily. 


Free Press Journal 

Goa Mail 

Gujarati 

Gujarati Hesari . . 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

: Saturdays, 

Wednesays. 

s 

Hindusthan and Prajamitra 
Illustrated Sunday News 

. DaUy. 

: Saturdays. 

i 

Bombay ,, •{ 

Illustrated Weekly of India 
Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Eacing News 

Indian Social Eeformer . . 

Indian States Journal 

Sundays. 

On the 15th, each month. 

} On Thursdays and according 

1 to Mail week race fixtures, 

! Saturdays. 

1 Every Friday. 


Indian Textile Journal . . 

Ismaili 

Jain Prakash 

Jam-e-Jamsned .> •• 

i Monthly. 

Every Saturday. 

' Every Saturday. 

! Daily, exesept Sundays, 


Kaiser-i-Hind 

Khilafat Bulletin 

Khilafat Daily 

League of Nations (India Bureau) 
News Agency 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 


Maheshwari 

Memmon Sudhaxak 

Mercantile Eeport 

MusHm Herald 

Thiu-sdays. 

Every Thursday. 

Every aEernate Sunday. 

Daily. 


NawaKal 

Dally, except Mondays. 


Nuarat 

Daily, 


0 Anglo-Eusitano 

Saturdays. 


Prabhat .. 

Daily, except Wednesdays. 


Kailway Times . . 

Fridays. 
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Editors Commercial 




Sanj Vartaman 


Daily, except Sundays. 


Share Market Daily Eeport 


Daily. 

Bombay— CO 

Shradhanand 

Shri Lolcmanya . . 


Every Friday. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Shri Venkateshwar Samachar 


Fridays. 


Sun 


Daily, except Mondays. 


Times of India 


Daily. 

Bowrliigpet 

Kolar Gold Fields News . . 


Tuesdays. 

Budaou . . 

Akhbar Zulqamain 


6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
month. 

CalaTigate(Qoa). 

AVozdoPovo .. 


Saturdays, 


Advance 

Alkamal 

Amrifca Bazar Patrika 


Daily, except Mondays. 

Dajly. 

Daily. 


Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 
Asrijadid 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 


BangabasS 

Basumat 


Wednesdays. 

Daily. 


Bbagavan GandM.. 
BharataMltra «. 


Mondays. 

Thursdays. 


Business World . . . . 

Capital 


Monthly. 

Thursdays. 

Calcutta 

Collegian 

Commerce 

Commercial News 


Bi-monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

On tbe lOtb of each month. 


Dalmia's Weekly Eeview of 
Calcutta Share Market. . 

Dowtijadid 

Englishman 

Gandiya 

the 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, 

Every Monday. 

Every Friday. 


Hindu Patriot 

Hindusthan 

Hitabadt 


Daily, except Saturdasrs. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays, 


Indian Engineering 

Indian Finance 


Thursdays. 

Every Friday. 


Indian Mirror 

Indian News Agency 


Daily. 


Industry 

Inqilab-i-Zamana .. 

Jain Gazette 


Monthly. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 


Jugabarta 

Liberty 

Maheshwari 


Every Monday. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Every Monday. 
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M.irket latellis/ence 
lilatwala 

Dilohauiioadi 

Mublim Standard .. 

Mussalman 

, Daily. 

Every Saturday ::Mornin2. 

La.=,tday of owry Dcngalfi' laoiilh. 

! I Ti-wcekly. 

Thursdays. 


XaTOk 

Plaiiters' Journal and Agritul- 
turist. 

Prakash 

llayat Bhandn 

DaUy. 

Saturday#. 

Daily. 

?5uuday». 


neuter’s Commercial, Financial 
and Shipi>ing Service . . 
Sanjibam 

Samay 

W ednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Calcutta — cinid. 

Samyavadi.. 

Statesman 

Daily. 

Dally, except 


Swatantra 

Telegraph 

Daily. 


Tlie Handicap 

The Herald 

The Indian and Eastern Motors..., 

Every Friday. 

On Wednesday every mouth. 
Muuthiy. 


The Lokmanya 

1 The 'Week 

Daily. 

Every Thursday. 


! United Press Syndicate .. 

! Vlshwamitra 

: Vyapar 

Youn g Men of India 

World Peace 

Dally, 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

Calicut •, 

Alameen 

Kerala Sanchari 

Manorama 

Mathrubhnmi 

intavadi 

West Coast Reformer 

West Coast Spectator 

On Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays 
Thursdays. 

Weekly. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Azad 

Daily Vartaman 

Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper. 

Renter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

The Daily Insaf 

Zamana 

Wednesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Cawnpore 

Daily, except Sundry®. 

25th day of every month. 

Chandernagore 

Probartak .. .. •• 

Bi-monthly. 

Oixindwara .. 

Lokmitra .. .. .. 

Saturdays, 

diinaarah 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

(Mttagong 

Daily Jyoti 

Panehjanya 

Wednesdays. 

DaUy. 

Oodbin .. 

Cochin Argus 

OooMn News Agency 

Malabar Herald .. 

Sahodaran .. 

Saturdays 1 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 
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Cochin Mattancherry 

Malabar Islam 


Cooanada . , 

.. 

Eavi 

Thursdays. 

Coimbatore 


/ Commercial News 
* ' \ jPcoples Friend 

Daily. 

Mondays* 

Oontat •• 

.. 

Nihar 

Mondays. 

Cranganore 

.. 

iDharma Kahalam 

Every Saturday. 

Oattaok .« 


ndian Sunday School Journal . - 
CtkalDeepica 

Young tJtkal 

Monthly. 

Fridays. 

On Thursday. 

Dacca .r 

•• 


Dacca Gazette 

Dacca Prakash 

Janavani 

Mondays^ 

(Sundays. 

Daily. 

Dakor 

.. 


Sadhu Sarwaswa 

On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight. 

Darfeeling .» 

•• 


Darjeeling Times and Planters’ 
Gazette. 

Tuesdays. 



Alaman 

lAlkhalil 

Arjnn 

|Asla 

Daily. 

On 3rd, 11th, 19th and 26tb 
of every month. 

Daily. 

Daily. 




Bhavishya Wani 

Daily Hamdard .. 

On 25th of each month. 

Daily, except Fridays. 




Daily Mahabir 

DaDy Ifizam Gazette 

Daily. 

Daily. 




Daily Waqt 

Delhi Information Bureau 

DaUy. 




General Hews Agency and Book 
Depot. 

Hindu Sansar 

Daily. 

Weekdays. 

Delhi 



Hindustan Times . . . . 

Endian N ews Agency 

Daily. 




iKhabardar 

MillatDaEy 

National Hews Agency .. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily. 




National Call 

Parik Prakash 

Rajasthan 

DaUy. 

Monthly. 

Thursdays. 



Reuter's News Agency . . 

Eiyasat 

The Statesman 

Swarajya 

lej 

Thurs^ys. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

DaUy. 




TheTagat 

United India and Indian States . . 
Watan . . . , . . 

Weekly Herald 

Weekly Moballig 

On 1st, 8th, 16th and 24tb of 
every month. 

Every Friday. 

Daily. 

Every Thursday, 
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Deoria . . 

Arun 

. . . . On 1st of each month. 


Kamatakarritta and Dhananjaya Tuesdaya, 

Dharwar 

Raja Hanaa , , 

.. .. Daily. 


Vijayia 

... Daily. 

Dhniia 

Kbandesh Vaibhav 
Prabodb . . 

.. Fridays, 

.. Saturdays. 

Dibrugarh , 

r Times of Assam .. 

* L Jagaran 

.. Fridays. 

DaUy. 

Ganbati . . 

Assamiya . . 

. . Saturdays. 

Gaya 

Bihar Advocate and 
Messenger 

Kayastha 
.. .. Sundays. 


Daret 

Gyanshakfcl.. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 


Hind Mitar 

Jadava 

Saturdays. 

13th and Idth of each month. 

GoraMipur 

Kalyan 

Mashriq 

! 1st of each month. 

Fridays. 


Motor C3ar .. 

Swadesh . . 

1st of each month, 
j Saturdays, 


Tar 

j Daily. 

Guntur 

Deshabhimani 

1 Daily, 

Eapur . . . . 

Vyapar 

i 

Daily and Bi-weekly. 

HowTab .. 

BisvaDuta,. 

Dally. 

HubliC Bombay) . . 

Taruna Kamatak . 

Dally. 


Munahur . . 
Musbeer-l-Deccan . 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

Rahbare Deccan . 
Reuter’s Limited . 

Daily, except Fridays . 


Sahifa-i-Rozana , 

Daily. 


Desh Mitra 

Hindu 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Jot 

Musaflr 

1st and Srd Sunday of every 
month. 

Satuxdaya, 

Hyderabad, Sind 

HavaYuga., 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Hayjivan . , 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, except Sundays, 


Prem Pracharak 

Sind Hindu 

Every Friday, 

Daily. 


Sindvasi , . 

Smtantra .. 

DaUy. 

Every Tuesday 
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Indore 

The Central India Times 


On Tuesdays. 

Indore City . . 

Indore Dainik Vyapar Samachar. 

Daily. 

Jacoljabud . . 

Frontier Gazette . . 


Saturdays, 

JalSaon (Khandcsh) 
Jamimi, Tawi. 
Jamnagar . . 

Pragatik 

Uiinhir 

Janinagar Vepar Saraacliar 


Weekly. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Jaranioaia .. 

Daily Beopar Patar 


Daily. 


Free India 


Fridays. 

Jbimal 

Sabas 


Sundays, 

Jlianai City. . 

Nyaya 


Wednesdays. 

Jorliat 

Jlatori 




Free Press of India 

India Sunday School Journal 


Third Thursday ot every month. 

Jubbulpore 

Karinaveer 

LoJnnat 


Fridays. 

Daily. 


Alwahld 

Cotton Daily Market Keport 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 


Daily Commercial News . . 


Daily. 


Daily Gazette 
livening News 


Daily. 

Daily. 


Hitocbhu . . ... . . • • 

Karachi Commercial News Paper. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Kesari 

ilauji 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Karachi 

Morning Post of India 

New Times 

ParsiSansar 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


Reuters Commercial, Financial 
and Shipping Service . . 

Rozana Biupar 

Daily. 


Rozana Samachar. . 

Sansar Samachar .. 


Daily. 

Daily. 


Sind Herald 

Sind Observer 


On Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Sind Sndhar 

Sind Vartman 


Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Katai Kudi 

Ghana Vysia Ootran 
Kuroaran 


Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 

Kbaud wa .. 

/ Karamveer 
\ The Hindi Swarajya 


Saturdays. 

Mondays. 

Kbulna 

Khulna Basi 


Thursdays. 

Kolhapur City 

Vidyavilas 


Fridays. 
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Kottayam 

C j Malayala Manorama 
.-[1 Nazran! Deepika .. 

( 1 Powraprabha 

Dailv. 

Wcr'kiy. 

luesciays an J E’ridaj'a. 

Kurata . . 

/ 1 Kan.nra News 
*\| Ivarnatak Leader 

Thur»ilaV'. 

Daily. 

Kurauli 

Ufckarsh 

La.'t U'et’k of (\idi nioidh. 


r ' Alirar 

Akhbar-i"Am 
] Bande Mataram .. 

I Civil and Alilitary Gazette 

Daily. 

»aiiv. 

Daily, except Sundays 

Daily ySandays excciited) 


1 Daily Hurriyat 

Daily Laramvir . . 

; Daily Milup 

DaOy. 

Daily, except Tuesday,. 

Lahore , . 

i Daily Zamlndar .. 

1 Himayat-i-Isl 

1 Janmabhumi 
j Lahore News Agency 

I Muslim Outlook .. 

1 

! Phul 

Pratap 

Progressive Punjab 

Pajasthan . : 

Rajput Gazette .. 

Siyasat , 1 

Sunday Times .. .. , j 

The Eastern Times . . , I 

On Weilnc,tlavs. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Thur.sdav 

Daily. 

1st of every month, 
j Mondays. 

i 1st, 8th, lath and 24th of every 
month. 

1 Daily, except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

> Daily. 


The Now World . . 

The People 

Tribune 

On last day’ of every month. 
Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


1 1 Vir Bharat 
j j Wataii 
(^j Weekly Azad 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays 

On every Monday. 

Larkaiia 

f i Aftah . , i 

1 1 Kadria .. ' 

Khairkhah { 

Larkana Gazette | 

Nawrose 

The Azadi . . 

On Saturdays. 

On Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

On Mondays, 

Fridays. 


Advocate 

Aina 

Anand 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

On Thursdays. 

Thursdays, 

Lucknow 

Daily Hamdam , 

Haqiqat .. 

Huqua 

Himmat 

Hiiidnsthani 

Daily, 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays & Holidays. 
Bi -weekly. 


Indian Witneas 

Raukab-i-Hind 

Observer . . 

Pioneer 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 
iOn Thursdays. 

(DaDy, except Tuesdays. 
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Ludhiana . . 

j Mat-walu Weekly . . 

On Mondays. 

Lyalpur 

Daily Coramcroe . . 

Daily Market Report. 

The Daily Beopar Gazette 
' Weekly Tajarat .. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

On Thursdays. 


! Ananda Bodliini . . 

Every Wednesday. 


Catholic Leader 

Christian Patriot . . 

Daily News 

Desabandhu 

Desabhakatan 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays and Mon- 
day mornings. 

Daily. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily. 


Dinavartamani 

Dravidan 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Hindu 

Hindu Nesan 

India 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Indian Express 

Indian Railway Journal .. 

Indian Review 

Daily. 

I5th of every month. 

Monthly. 

Madias 

Janararthamani 

Jarida-i-Rorgar 

Justice 

Law Times 

Madras Mail 

Weekdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 


Muhammadan 

Mukhbir-i-Deccan 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays, 


Nyayadipika 

New India 

Daily. 

Daily. 


New Times 

Patriot 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


Reuters Commercial and Shipping 

Service 

Scientific Press of India .. 
Standard Sporting News . . 

Eridays. 


Swathanthara Sangu 

Tamil Nadu 

The ^ U India Racing News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 


The Daily Alma-E 

The Original Vel Sporting News . . 

Daily, except Fridays. 

Thursdays. 


The Venus Sporting News 

Fridays. 

Mandalay . . 
Mangalore .. 

Upper Burma Gazette . . 
Swadeshahbimani 

Daily, 

Thursdays. 

Margao (Goa) 

A Terra 

Notiolss 

Ultramar .. ,, 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays. 

Mattanoherl 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 
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Mehar 

Shamshir Islam . . 

On Thursdays. 

Meerut 

Bhavishya Banl . . 

Eozuama Qaum .. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily. 

Mhow 

Safcyarth Patrika . . 

Thuradaye. 

Mirpurkhaa.. .. 

/ Mirpurkhas Gazette 
\ Musalman 

Wednesdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Mirpur City 

Khichri Samachar 

Saturdays, 

Moulmein . . 

Moulmein Advertiser , , 

Daily. 

Mount Eoad, Madras 

Hindu 

Daily, except Sundays 

Mussoorie 

Mussoorie Times . . 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Jain Gazette 

iiiondays. 

Muvattupuzha 

Kerala Dheepika . . 

Saturdays. 

Muzaffarnagar 

Weekly Sewak 

Weekly. 

Muzaftarpur 

Loksaugrah 

Wednesdays. 

Mymensingh 

Oharu Mihir 

Tuesdays. 

Mysore 

Wealth of Mysore.. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Nabadwip .. 

Nadia Prakash 

Daily. 

Kagercoll . . 

Travancore Times 

Tnesdays. 

Nagpur . • 

Hitavada 

Indian Labour Journal . . 
Maharashtra 

Swatantrya 

Tarun Bharat 

Young Patriot .. .. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

On Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Nalnl Tal . . 

Associated Press of India 

Naini Tal Gazette.. 

Wednesdays. 

Nasik 

Loksatta 

Saturdays. 

Nathiagali . . 

Associated Press of India 


Nausbahro.. 

Mata 

Shaktl 

On Wednesdays every Fortnight 
Mondays. 

Nawabsliah 

Nawabsha Gazette 

Mukti 

On Wednesdays, 

Monthly. 

New Delhi . . 

Free Press Bulletin 

Free Press of India 

Statesman 

DaHy. 

Daily.'" 

Nova Goa .. 

Oota<»tmund .. 

Diario de Noite . . 

Heraldo 

0*Debate 

0*Heraldo 

Associated Press of India. . 

South of In^ Observer 
Nilgiri Times 

Dally. 

Daily, except Mondays, 

Mondays. 

Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays. 

Daily issue, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 
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i TJtsah 

Thursday-^. 

Paiamcottali 

1 Varantha Tarthamanain - 

Every Saturday 

Pandharpur 

Pandharj Mitra 

Sundays. 


Kanptal , . . . . 

Fridays. 


O’Crente 

Saturdays. 

Parur 

UttaraTharaka .. 

1 AsstM iati'd Pres, s of India 

' Saturdays. 


! liehar Herald , . . . 

Saturdays. 


1 Express 

Daily. 

Patna 

! Free Prp«s of India 


J Itecbad 

On Jiondays. 


1 Alalia veer 

Daily. 


; Patna Timers 

On Saturdays. 

U Seaichlif^ht 

Saturdays. 

Pf*n 

• ® Kolaba Sairachiir * • 

Fridays. 

Associated Press of India 

On Sundays. 

Peslawur .. 

JChvherMail 

isar’had 

Dailv. 


The Frontier Advocate . . 

On Mondays. 


Deccan Herald 

Daily. 


Dnyana PrakaslJ 

Dailv. except Mondays. 


Harijan 

Weekly. 


Kesarl 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Pcora 

Mahratfa 

Sundays. 

Poona Star 

Daily. 


Servant of India 

Wednesdays, 


Sakai 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 


Sun .. 

Every Saturday. 


War Cry 

Monthly. 


Dinabandhu 

Every Thursday. 

Poona City.. 

Sat> agrahee 

Bi-weekly. 

Satyaprakash 

Daily. 


Servant of India .. 

Weekly. 


1 Alfazal 

Bi-weekly. 


i Alhakam 

W eekly. 

1 

i Alfarooq 

Weekly 

Qtiadian (tfa Batala) ^ 
) 

1 Nur 

Fortnightly. 

Review of Religions fin English 

Monthly. 

L 

Do. (in Urdu) . 

Monthly. 

/ 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Quetta .. .. \ 

r 

Baluchistan Herald Dailj Bulletin 

Deaabhiman! 

Daily. 

J 

i Malayala Rajyam 

Daily. 

Quilon .. (_ 

1 Malayan 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

r 

East & West Trade Doveloperl Last day of every month. 


Kathiawar Times . . 

Wednesdays and Sundays, 

Uajl:ot .. J 

Lohana Hitechhu . 

Western India Press Kews 
Agency. 

Wednesdays. 

Rarapur (Kathiawar) 
Ranchi 

Saurashtra 

Daily. 

Associated Press of India 

f 

Burma Exchange Gazette and 

Daily. 

Rangoon . . . . 

Daily Advertiser. 

Burma Sunday Times 

Chinese Daily Hews 

Sundays. 
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Free Burma 

Free Press of India 

JNew Burma 

Kew Li^htof Burma 

‘ Daily. 
rrWi’ckij . 

Daily, except Monday'’. 

Eangoon — eontd. 

Ranjroon Daily News 

Rangoon Evening Post , 
Rangoon Gazette . . 

Tlmrsdays. 

Week-days. 

Daily, excert Mondays. 


Rangoon Mail 

Rangoon Times . . 

The Commercial Xtnvs 

The Sun .. 

Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

IHily, except Sundays. 

jBiafcnaglrl .. 

Balvant 

Satya Shodhak 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Eawalpindi.. . 

Frontier Mail 

Prabliat 

Shiluib 

Daily, exe'‘pt Siuidaj ~ S: n.iliday 
Daily. 

IJi-uiiPkly. 

Eobertsonpet 

Kolar Goldiield Ne^v^ 

On Tuc'dvy a. 

Robri 

Sirat Mustakim 

On lath of each munt! 

Satara 

Shubha Suehaba . , 

Samarth 

Fridays. 

FiVery Sunday. 

Satara City.. 

Frakash 

Wednesdays 

Secunderabad 

Hyderabad Bnllettn 

! Daily. 

Shahjahanpar 

Sarpunch .. 

Dally. 

Shikarpur Sind 

Alhanif 

Melap 

Slessage of happinos 

Qurbani 

Shewak 

Sidakat 

; EY»‘Ty Monday. 

: Every Monday. 

1 1st of each month. 

Daily. 

Every Wednesday. 

ThurMlays. 

SMllong . . 

International Times 

' On Saturdays. 

Sholapnr 

Kalpataru ,, 

Karmayogi 

; Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Sholapur Samachar . . 

The Jain Gazette., 

j Tuesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sllchax 

Xavajug 

Surma 

Monthly. 

Sundays. 

Simla 

Srinagar Kashmir . 

Sundav Times (Simla Edition) 
Daily Vitasta 

Mondays 

Daily. 


Alhaq 

Alhizb 

On Saturdays. 

On Fridays. 

Sukkur 

Dharamvir 

Rajput 

Sansar Cbakar 

Saturdays. 

On 1st of every month. 

On 1st and 15th of every month. 


Sind Samadiar 

Sindhi 

Sukkur Gazette .. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

On Thursdays. 
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The Press. 


Stations. Title in full. Bay of going to Press. 



Dally Market Report 

Deslibaiidhu .. 

Peahi Mitra 

Finance Circular 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays, 

Daily. 

Surat 

Gujarat 

Gojrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 
InvcstorReports Daily Quotations 
Jain Mitra 

TChandwala Circular 

Praia Pokar 

Pratap 

Bamachar 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Saturdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Every Friday. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Samisanj 

Share Circular 

Surat Akhbar 

The Hindu 

Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

.Sundays. 

Daily. 

Sylhet 

f , Janasaktl 

1 Paridarsaka 

On every Tuesday. 

Wednesdays, 

Tllhar 

Tilhar Munphat 

4th, 11th, 18th, and 2Bth of 
every month. 

Tinnevelly » . 



Monthly. 

Tirupur 

• Daily Bombay Telegraphic Cotton 
Daily Cotton Bulletin 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Tiruvalla >. 

J Nawabharathi 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Tohana via Hissar) 

Trayancore 

. The Market Report 

. The Star of India 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Every Thursday. 

Trichinopoly 

f j Chandamarutham 

1 ^ Wednesday Review 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Trlchur 

. j Lokaprakasam 

Mondays. 

Trivandrum 

Ass ociated Press of India 
Malayalam Daily News . . 

Reuter’s Limited 

Saroadarsi 

Travancore Press Service . . 

Trivan drum Daily N ews . . 

The link 

Western Star 

Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 
days. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 
days. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

TuLticorin , . 

Daily News 

The Daily Cotton News . . 

The Indo Foreign Market News. . 

VJdipi 

Satyagrahi 

Thursdays. 

Vizagapatara 

Andhra Advocate 

Fridays. 

Wai 

Vrittasar .. 

Mondays. 

Wardha .. 

Maharashtra Dharma . . 
Rajasthan Resari 

Tuesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Yeotmal .. 

Lokamat 

Thursdays. 
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Banking. 


An event of oreat importance in the Wstory , 
of Indian bankiiiR was the formation ou the 27th - 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India | 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banka : 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment ; 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was tim subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
In 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprocliemevl on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
tile experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
Indi£k 

The Presidency Banks:— The history of 
tile Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government, As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which, nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimpo^d. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions impo^d by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
fa the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the fnll 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
preasurlM were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the snrplns revemms were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banka were atrletly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the inilicy was (i*diberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances lield in 
the iieserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balance,-* with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist tlie money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank U nder the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLTII of 19201, the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Boards of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such otijer places as 
the Central Board, with tlie previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine. The Central Board of Governors consists 
of— 

(o) Managing Governors not exceeding 
two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by tlie Central Board; 

(&) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council; and 

(d) not more than four non-offldals, nomi- 

nated by tlie Governor-General in 
Council. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of tlie Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, and if the ControllOT 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, snch action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council. _ Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provimon was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank. 
Tim capital of the three Presidency Banka con- 
sisted of 3i crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 500 
each, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
authorised was 7i crores in shares of Rs. 500 
each, of which Rs. 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. Hi 
crores, of which Rs. 5.62,50,000 has been 
paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank is 
Rs. 5,22,50,000 and the Balance Sheet of 
31st December 1933 showed the Government 
balance at Rs. 6,44,10,671, other 'deposits at 
Rs. 74,12,77,440 and Cash Rs. 18,59,75,840, 
with a percentage of Cash to liabilities of 22 .83. 

Class of Business .’—The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
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The Imperial Bank, 


in which the Banfe may engage, though the older j 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Oflftce and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business ! 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party witli 
one year’s notice, provides, inter alia, for the 
following important matters: — 

(1) All the general banking business of 

the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 

(2) The Bank will hold ail the Treasury | 

Balances at Headquarters and at 1 


its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Eeserve Treasury 
system, 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 

to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Bante prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

(4) The management of the Public Debt 

will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


Jlunaglng Governors 


The Directorate. 

/Sir Osborne A. Smith, Kt., K.c.i.i;. 
* * * • \W. Lamond, Esq. 


Tresidenti Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 


Calcutta — 

J. Bfid, Kay, Esq 

Bill BuhiKiur Sir Jiatiridas Gociika, Kt., c.I.E. 
B. A. C. Seville, Esq 


President. 
Vice-President. 
, Secretary. 


Sir Purshotiiradas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E President. 

E. J. Bunbury, Esq., m.c Vice-President. 

J, G. llidland, Esq. Secretary. 

Madras— 

S. V. Earaaswamy Mndaliar, Esq. . . . . . . . . President. 

W. 0. Wright, Esq., o.b.e., V.i> Vice-President. 

E. A. Gray, Esq., M.c Secretary. 


COOTkOLLBS OF TEE CURRENCY 


J. B. Kelly, Esq., (Offig.) 


Nominated by Government. 

The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw E. Waeha, Kt., J.?., Bombay. 

Sir Eiijcndra Nath Mookerjee, K.O.I.E., K.o.v.o., Calcutta. 

The Hon’ble llajafa Sir S. 11. M. Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., Madras. 
Sirdar Bahadur Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Kt., O.I.E., Amritsar. 
Manager in London. 

E. E. Birrell, Esq. (Ag.). 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Olive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta, 
BycuIIa, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst E o a d, 
Bombay. 

Mount Eoad, Madras. 

Abbottahad. 

Abohar. 

Adoni. 

Agra. 

Anmedabad. 
Ahmedabad (Mf. 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 


Bbanohes. 


Alleppey. 

Chapra. 

Farrukhabad. 

Ambaia. 

Chittagong. 

Perozepore. 

Arnbala Cant. 

Gocanada. 

Fyzabad- 

Amraoti. 

Cochin 

Amritsar. 

Coimbatore. 

Gaya. 

Asansol. 

Colombo. 

Godhra. 


Cuddalore. 

Gojra. 

Bangalore. 

Ouddapah. 

Gorakhpur. 

Bareilly. 

Cuttack. 

Gujranwala. 

Bassein. 


Guntur. 

Bellnry. 

Dacca. 

Gwalior. 

Benares. 

Darbhanga, 

Hathras. 

Berhampore (Gan jam) 

Darjeeling. 

Howrah 

Bezwada. 

Dehra Dun, 

Hubli. 

Bhagalpur. 

Delhi. 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Bhopal. 

Dhanbad. 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

Broach. 1 

Dhulia. 

Bulandshalir. 

Dibrugarh, 

Indore. ‘ 

Jaipur. 

Calicut. 

Bllore. 

Jalgaon. 

Cawnpore. 

Erode. 

Jalpaiguzi. 

Ohandpur. 1 

Etawah. 

Jamshedpur. 
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Jhansi. 

.MoradahJid. 

Jodiipur. 

Xloulmcin. 

Jubbiilpore. 

Multan. 

Jnlltindur. 

Murree. 

Karachi. 

Kasur. 

Mussoorie. 

Katni 

Muttra. 

Khamgaon. 

M uKaifarnuu ir 

Khandwa. 

Miizalfarpur. 

Kumbakonam. 

Myiimyan. 
Myineusintil . 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. I 

Lyallpur. j 

Xadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Naini Tal. 
Nandod. 


Nandyal. 

Madura. 

Naraingunue 

Mandalay. j 

Nasik. 

Mangalore. 

Negapatam 

.Masulipatam. 

Nellore, 

Meerut. 

New Delhi. 

Montgomery. i 

Nowshera, 


In Schedule l,Part 1, of the Act, the various 
liescriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it Is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other tliau that 
sanctioned In Part 1. 


n>>taca.n!ni,i. 


Patna. 

Pt't-hawar. 

Peshawar City. 

Poona. 

i*o ma City. 

Poriainlar 

Purnca. 

Qucf.ta. 

1 aipur, 

1 ajiilunundry 
1 ajkot. 
hampHr. 
liancoim. 
llawalpintli. 

Saharan pur, 

Salem. 

Sarsodha. 

Scfunderahad. 

Shillonir. 

Sho’aimr. 


Sialkot. 

Simla. 

>ifc.!.pur. 

Sriiiacar (K;:s,hmir. 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 


'I’t'liichcrrv. 

S Hint 'ii'lly. 
Tinijuir. 
i r'u'liiriopdh , 
T'aclnir. 
Trivandrum. 

1 utiCftnii. 

Ujjaia. 

Vellnre. 

Vir.a'.’apafcifii. 

Vizianagram. 

VTarilha. 

Yr itm.il 


(5) XIakin" Bank Post Bil!^ arm T.itUT- 
credit fiajahle in India and Ceylon. 


(fl) Buying and selling gold and s-IIver. 
(7) Receiving deposits. 


of 


(8) Receiving seciiritit s for safe custCMly. 


Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are : — 


(d) Selling sudi properties as may come into 
tlie Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claiuiH, 


m Advancing money upon the security of:-: ““ ‘•'™’ 

(a) Stocks, Ac., In which a trustee is autho- * (11) Acting as Admiulatrator, for winding 

rised by Act to invest trust moneys, up estates. 


(f>) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-in-Council . 

(c) Debentures, or other securities Issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 

fel Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 


(12) Drawing bills of exdtiange and giant lug 
letters of credit payable out of India for tlie use 
of principles in connection with (11) and a!si» 
for private constituents for t*ona fide personal 
needs. 

(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, &c., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six mouths. 

(14) Borrowing money in India. 

(15) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 


(f) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
immovable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original seciurity 
is one of those specified in a, b, c, d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board, in 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows : — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance ; — 
(a) For a longer period than six months ; 

(ft) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bank ; 


(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards j 
upon security of estates In their charge. i 

1 

<3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying, j 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable i 
securitl^ payable in India and Ceylon, and, sub- i 
|ect to the directions of the Governor-General-in- j 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of : 
bills of exchange payable outside India for ' 
and from or to such mnks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the secu- 
rities referred to in (1) a, 6, c. 


(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or, documents of title thereof. 

(2) Tlie amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership i.s limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advanees 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persors or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part* 
nershlp. 
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Tbe Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 31 st December 1933 was as follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Rs. a. p. 

Assets. 

Subscribed Capital 

11,25,00,000 0 0 

Government Securities . . 
Other authorised Secu- 
rities under the Act 

Capital Paid up 

Reserve 

Public Deposits 

Other Deposits . . 

Loans against Securities 
per contra 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the Paper 
Currency Act , against 
Inland Bills discount ■ 

5.62.50.000 0 0 

5.22.50.000 0 0 
6,44,10,571 3 10 

74,12,77,440 14 4 

Ways and Means Advances 
to the Government of 
India 

Loans 

Cash Credits 

Inland Bills discounted and 
purchased 

Foreign Bills discounted 
and purchased . . 

Bullion 

Dead Stock 

Liability of Constituents 


ed and purchased per 
contra 


for Contingent Liabili- 

Contingent Liabilities . . 


ties per contra . . 
Sundries 

Sundries 

88,16,596 2 10 

Balances with other Banks. 



Cash 

Rupees 

92,30,04,608 6 0 

Rupees 


11?* a, p. 
46,19/28,033 13 3 
83,67,093 4 8 

1.50.00. 000 0 0 
4,16,07,9119 5 11 

15,29,47,893 5 4 

2.00. 51.475 7 8 
2,56,966 13 0 

2,53,94,606 9 9 

97,73,596 14 5 
16,99,901 13 7 


73,70,28,767 8 1 
18,59,75,840 12 11 


92,30,04,608 5 0 


The above Balance Sheet inclndes — 


£ s. d. 


Deposits in London 927,003 17 4 

Advances and Investments In London .. 1,333,920 6 1 

Cash and Balances at other Banks in London 130,850 5 2 


Government Deposits. 

The foUowlnsi statement shows the <3k)vemment deposits with each Bank at various periods 
daring the last 40 years or so 

In Lakhs of rupees. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras, 

Total 

- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

30th June 
1881 .. 

230 

61 

58 

344 

1913 . . 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

S29 

82 

89 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

■ 93 

58U 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 . . 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

57 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

iPf'l .. 

187 

90 

68 

840 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 

549 

213 

1426 

1911 . . 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 . . 

346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 . . 

210 

155 

76 

440 

1920 .. 

801 

663 

170 

1634 






26th Jan. 

1 1921. 

364 

206 

138 

708 


IMPBKIAL Bank. 


s 1921 

2,220 

1922 

1,072 

1923 

1,256 

1924 

2,208 

1925 

2,252 

1926 

3,254 

1927 

1,004 

1928 

796 

1929 

2,074 

1930 

1,391 

1931 

1,596 

1032 

1,90» 

1933 

682 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have i>ornt' irmii time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banka are shown below : — 

Jn Laths of Itupres. 


1 2 
Capital. Reserve. 


4 

Government Other 
deposits. deposits. 


rroportion of 
Government 
deposits to 
1,1', 3* 4. 


lat Ueceniber 


1^01 



360 

158 

340 

1463 

14*3 percent. 

1906 



360 

213 

307 

2745 

8*3 

1907 



360 

279 

335 

2811 

8*8 

1908 



360 

294 

325 

2861 

8*4 

1900 



360 

309 

307 

3265 

7*4 „ 

1910 



360 

318 

339 

3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 



360 

331 

433 

3419 

9*6 „ 

1912 



375 

340 

426 

3578 

9-0 „ 

1913 



375 

361 

687 

3644 

11*8 ,, 

1914 



375 

370 

SCI 

4002 

10*5 „ 

1915 



375 

.388 

487 

3860 

9*5 „ 

1916 



375 

369 

620 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 



375 

358 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

1918 



375 

363 

864 

5097 

12-9 „ 

1919 



375 

340 

772 

7226 

8*8 M 

1920 

80th June 
Bank). 

(Imperial 

375 

355 

901 

7725 

9 6 ,> 

1921 



547 

375 

2220 

7016 j 

21-8 „ 

1922 



562 

371 

1672 ' 

033 « 

1 18-6 ,, 

1928 



562 

411 

1256 

7047 

1 13-5 .. 

1924 



682 

435 

2208 

7062 

20*2 „ 

1925 



662 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 „ 

1926 



582 

477 

3254 

7530 

27*4 i« 

1927 



562 

492 

1004 

7317 

10*0 „ 

1928 



562 

507 

796 

7331 

8’6 „ 

1929 



562 

517 

2074 

7233 

19-9 „ 

1930 



562 

527 

1391 

7003 

14-6 „ 

1931 



562 

537 

1596 

6615 

17*1 „ 

1932 



562 

542 

1908 

6149 

20*8 n 

1038 



562 

520 

582 

7423 

6*4 ;; 


Becent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks i»-ior to their amalga* 
oiation into the Imperial Bank : — 

lit Laifu of Rupees, 

Bank op Bengal. 


- 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt, 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. ' 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

31st December 










1900 



200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 i>er ctnb. 

1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

fi 

1906 



200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

n 

1907 


.. 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 


1908 



200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 


1909 



200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

ti 

1910 



200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

S6S 

14 

i» 

1911 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

14 


1912 



200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

#f 

1913 



200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

819 

14 

9f 

1914 



200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 i 

16 

3> 

1915 



200 

*204 

265 

1978 

786 

793 1 

16 

n 

1916 



200 

*213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

j> 

1917 



200 

t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

j» 

1918 



200 

$189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 1 

17 

s» 

1919 



200 

$200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

„ 

1920 



200 

$210 

434 

8398 

1221 

910 

19i 



• Indndes Eb- 68 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investmente. 
t „ 67 « 

t „ 26 „ 
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Bank of Bombay* 



— 

! 

i 

Capital. 

1 

Reserve, j 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 



lUO 

70 

87 

433 

129 

89 


1905 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

104 

13 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

3 3 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

486 

149 

14 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 , 

1912 



iOO 

106 

117 

1124 

3J5 

210 

14 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

1916 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 



100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

15 

1917 



100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

„ 

1918 


.. 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

363 

l»l >. 

1919 



100 

IT) 

202 

2756 

928 

315 

m „ 

1920 



ion 

120 

340 

2748 

876 

298 

22 


BANK OP Madras. 


19*00 



60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

H 

per cent. 

1905 



60 

30 

41 

844 

140 

71 

10 

1906 



60 

82 

54 

355 

161 

81 

10 


1907 



60 

36 

85 

418 

162 

84 

10 


1908 



60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 


1009 



60 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 

< 

1910 



60 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 


1911 



60 

52 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 

ft 

1912 



75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 


1913 



75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 


1914 



75 

76 

91 

761 

267 

134 

12 

" 

1915 



75 

65 

86 

803 

256 

184 

12 

’’ 

1916 



75 

65 

104 

960 

280 

161 

12 


1917 



75 

.50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 


1918 



76 

60 

102 

954 

271 

189 

12 


1919 



75 

45 

104 

1215 

4.36 

175 

12 

* 

1920 



75 

! 45 

1 

118 

1579 

605 

211 

18 



Imperial Hank. 


30th June. 

1921 

547 

871 

7018 

3433 

1652 

16 per cent. 

1922 

562 

411 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 

1923 

562 

435 

7047 

2913 

925 

1<* .» 

1924 

502 

457 

7662 

219.5 

1175 

16 „ 

1925 

562 

477 

7588 

3582 

1413 

18 

1926 

562 

492 

7580 

4503 

2188 

16 

1927 

.562 

.507 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 

1928 

502 

517 

7331 

1377 

2.535 

16 

1929 

562 

527 

7233 

3041 

2409 

16 

1930 

562 

537 

7003 

1696 

2969 

16 

1931 

562 

542 

6615 

1717 

3077 

14 

1932 

502 

515 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 „ 

1933 

562 

520 

7123 

2308 

3973 

13 


Protiosal to Establish the Reserve Bank 
of India. — A Bill to establish a Reserve Bank 
in India as an essential i)rellminary to the 
introduction of the scheme of Reforms to gi\e 
India a Federal Government has been passed 
by the Legislative Assembly and Council ot 
State and received the assent of the Governor- 
General on March 6th, 1834. The proiJosals embo- 
died in the Bill are given below : — 

The Bank shall be constituted for the pur- 
poses of taking over the management of the 
currency from the Governor-General in CouncU 
and of carrying on the business of banking in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, 


The original share capital of the Bank shall be 
five crores of rupees divided into shares of Rs. 100 
each, which shall be fully paid-up ; the maxi- 
mum number of votes any one shareholder shall 
have is 10, everjr five shares carrying the right 
of one vote. The number of share registers 
shah be fixed at five to be maintained at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon and the 
nominal value of the shares assigned to each 
centre has been fixed at Rs. 140 lacs for Bombay, 
Rs. 145 lacs for Calcutta, Rs. 116 lacs for Delhi, 
Rs. 70 lacs for Madras and Rs, 30 lacs for 
Rangoon, 
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Management.— The <?encral supermtendonce 
and (lirectinii uf the affairs and business of the 
Bank will be euirusled to a Central Board of 
Biroetors whieh shall exercised all powers and 
do all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done liy the Bunk. The Board shall b- 
composed of : — 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
to be appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council alter consideration of the recomnienda 
tions made by the Board. 

{b) Four Directors to be nominated by th' 
Governor-General in Council. 

(c) Eiuht Directors to be elected on behal 
nl the shareholders on the various registers. 

Ul) One Government official to be noniinatec 
by the Governor- General in Council. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors shal 
lie the executive heads, and shall hold office 
for such term not exceeding five years as the 
Governor-General in Council may fix when 
!il»i»ointing them, and shall be eligible for re- 
jpipointment. A imeal Board shall bo con- 
stituted for each of the five areas. 

Business which the Bank may transact. — 

The Bank shall ho authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
ri: 'ITie accepting of money on deposit with- 

out interest ; the purchase, sale ana rediscount 
of bills of e.xchange and promissory notes with 
cer tain restrictions ; the maing of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing t)U days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 
promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Its. 1 lacs ; the making of advances to the 
Governor-General in Council and to Local 
Governments repayalile in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Local Government of any 
maturity or of a local authority in British India 
or of certain States in India which may be 
specified. 

TTie Bank shall act as Agent for the Secretary 
of State in Council, the Governor-General iii 
Council or any Local Government or State in 
India ior the purchase and sale of gold and 
silver; for the purchase, sale, transfer and 
custody of bills of exchange, securities or shares ; 
for the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares ; for the remittance of such proceeds 
by bill of exchange payable either in India or 
elsewhere, and for the management of public 
debt. 

Right to issue Bank Notes. — The Bank 

shall have the sole right to issue bank notes in 
British India and at the commencement shall 
issue currency notes of the Government of 
India supplied to it by the Governor-General 
in Council and on and from the date of such 
traqs|er tlie Governor-General in Counefi sl^all I 


not issue any currency notes. The issue of 
bank notes shall bo condiictod by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which shall be sciiarateil 
and kept wdiolly distiuct fruiii the Baiikim; 
Department. 

In addition to the note issue obligation the 
Bank shall undertake to accept monies far 
account of the Secrc.tary ol State in Coumal, the 
Governor-Genera] in Council and of Local Gm erti- 
ments and shall carry out their exclianue, 
remittance and other banking operations inelinl- 
ing the management of the public debt ou such 
conditions as may be agreed upon. 

Obligation to ‘ Sell or Buy Sterling.— The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any lauson vlio 
makes a demand in that behalf at its olhcc 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Matlras nr Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate deliverv in jatiidoii 
at a rate not lower than Isli. 5 49-ii4d, and not 
higher than Ish. 0 3-ll)d. rosjmctively ; luovlded 
that no person shall lie entitled to* demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. Every Seheduleil bunk shall 
maintain with the Reserve Bank a halaucc of 
nut less than 5 per cent, of their demand and 
2 per cent, of their time liabilities. 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank. — The 
Bank shall enter into an agreement with the 
Imiieriul Bank of India which sliall he subject 
to the approval of the Goverimr-Gcucral in 
Council and will remain in force for l.'i years 
and thereafter until five years’ notice on e‘ifh(‘r 
side. Provisions to be coutaiued in the agret*- 
meut between the Reserve Bank of India and 
the Imperial Bank of India are : — 

The Imperial Bank of India shall be tiie 
sole agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all 
places in British India where there is a hranch 
of the Imperial Bank of India which w'as in 
existence at the commencement of tin* Reserve 
Bank of India Act and where there is no branch 
of the Banking Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
pay the Imperial Bank of liuliu as remunera- 
fion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
during which tliis agreement is in force a com- 
mission calculated at 1/lfi per cent, on the 
first 250 crorcs and 1°32 per cent, on tire remain- 
der of the total of the receipts and disbnr.semeuts 
dealt with annually on account of Government, 
is for the remaining five years the remuneration 
,0 be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be ileter- 
nined ou the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India as ascertained by 
ixpert accounting investigation. 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 
number than those existing at the commence- 
ment of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall until the expiry 
)f 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
ollowing payments : — 

{a) during the first five years of this agreement 
EIb. 9,00,000 per annum ; (6) during the next 
Ive years of the agreement Es. 6,00,000 per 
.nnum; and (c) during the next fl\e years of 
Re agreement Es. 4,00,000 per annum. 

Allocation of Suirplus.— The Govemor- 

Teneral in Council shall transfer to the Bank 
‘upee seouritieg of the value of Rs, five crores 
be allocated by the Bank to Reserve 
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The Exchange Banks. 


After niakinc the neeeswy and nsnal pro- of the surjdus if loss than that amount shall be 

visions out of protlts, a (‘inuulative dividend at allocated to the Reserve Fund. 
au(*h rate not exceodino li\e per cent, per {iminm Publication of the Bank Rate. — The Bank 
on the share capital as tht‘ (Jovernor-General shall inake public from time to time the 
in Ciouncil mav lix at the time of the issue of standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
tlic shjircs shall luiul uiul tlu' suTpluH shuU hf' rc-dis(*otint hillH ol cxchtnisjcor other coniiiiorcial 
allocated to the pavitieul of an additional iiaper eliaible for purchasaj under the Act. 
dividend to the sharcboldm-s eahmlnted on tlic I’he Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
scales prescribed in the Act and the balanee of the Issue and Bankini; Departments weekly in 

the surplus shall be paid to the (Jo\enior-Genoral t\\Q (}ai:vU of India. * ■ 

in Council. create an Agricultural Credit 

Provided that so Utiitr as tlio Reociae Fund Departmeii^t- i . j. • 

is less than the share <-apilal, not fes than The tuU text of the Reserve Bank Act is repro- 

fifty lacs of rupees of the surplus or tlie whole duced elsewhere in the year Book. 

THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business | 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head olBces in London, on the 
continent, or in the Par East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent yeara 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of Indians trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banka carried on their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
IkOTTOwed elsewhere, principally in London-— 
the home otHces ot the Banks attracting de- 
po.sits for use in India byotfering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
■were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics m India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grovra in the aggregate 
within recent years. 

ToT.\ii Deposits of all EsohaN'^b! Basks 

SECURED IN ISDIA, 

In Lakht of liu>pe^i. 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks* resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India, 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the mos!; 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in famishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is aa re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The ExchangeBanks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrjdng through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carried 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated Slat December 1932 of the 
undemoted Banks will give some idea of this. 


1905 

.. .. 1704, 

1910 

2479 

1911 

2816 

1912 

2953 

1913 

.3103 

2914 

3014 

1915 

.. .. 3354 

1916 

.. .. 3803 

1917 

6.337 

1918 

.. .. 6185 

1919 

.. .. 7435 

1920 

7480 

1921 

7519 

1922 

.. .. 7.338 

Ip 

6844 

1924 

7063 

1925 

7054 

1926 

7154 

1927 ” 

6886 

1928 

7113 

1929 

. . . . 6665 

1930 

6811 

1931 

.. .. 6747 


Lialtlitv on Bills of exohangb re- 

DISOOXTNTED AND STILL CURRENT. 


£. 

Chartered Bank of India, Austra- 
lia and China .. .. .. 2,110,000 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. .. 825,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation .. .. .. 2,165,000 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. . . 1,081,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd. .. 3,218,000 

P, & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 1,301,000 


10,195,000 

The above figures do not of course rdate 
to re-dLiscounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 
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The bills against exports art? largely drawn at 
three months' sight and may either be “ clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
arc readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banka in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to bold up the 
hills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 


The Banks place themselves in funds Ir India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal: — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 

(21 Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature ana need 
not be given in detail. 

An interesting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry in the Banking 
field here of one of the English “ Big Five.” 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox Co., by Lloyds Bank, 


The following isastatenientof the position of the various E-xchangeBankfc carrying on business 
in India as at 31st December 1931 : — 


Tn Thousands of £. 


Name. 

CapitaL 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

772 

138 

15,U9i 

6,170 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia a 
Cldna 

3,000 

3,000 

43,032 

26,079 

Comptoir National D’Escompte de Par 

4,705 

5,128 

107,098 

18,303 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

1,0U0 

500 

6,007 

5,096 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banki 

Corporation 

1,250 

7,125 

58,227 

30,817 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

650 

710 

2,730 

4,605 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 

15,810 

8,000 

382,102 

241,245 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

1,050 

1,075 

13,031 

8,093 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

3,529 

3,164 

40,997 

22,693 

National Bank of India, Ltd. 

2,000 

2,200 

30,113 

18,138 

National City Bank of New York . . 

37,200 

22,800 

389,813 

255,880 

Netherlands Trading Society 

9,700 

2,426 

40,005 

21,908 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank 

6,666 

3,114 

12,171 

10,023 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

2,694 

180 

7,071 

9,371 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 

6,882 

7,132 

35,214 

25,811 
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Joint Stock Banks. 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Previo'ia to 1906 ttiere were few Banks of Xhe first important failure to take place was 
tills cleacriptiou operating m India, and such as that of the People's Banic of India and the loss 
were then in existence were of comparatively of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
small importance and had their business con- resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid , the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Banbj which has Bank, 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 

recent years, really had its origin in Bombay Since those events of ten vears ago 
and set in with tlie esti»blishment of the Bank confidence has been largely restored. But in 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
After that time there was a perfect stream ed payment and is now ia voluntary liquidation 
of now ilotations, and although many of the new j xhe effect of the failure of this old established* 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate i Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
banking business, on the other hand a very large ! prompt action of the Imperial Bank wdiich 
number engaged in other businesses in addition ' dealt with the situation in close association 
and can hardly be properly elasseci as Banks, with the Government of India. The Imperial 

These Banks made very great strides during Bank Undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first few years of their existence, but it i Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
was generally suspected in welt informed circles | to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
than the business of many of the Banks was j period was passed through with little difficulty 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 

it was a matter of no great surprise to many During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
people when it becanip known that some of the was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Banks were in difficulties. Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears In the 
I itcst available Balance Sheets : — 


Xn Lakhs of Rupees. 


JTa.'ue. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Casli and 
Investments, 

Allalmliad Bank, Ltd., aflillated to P. & 0. 
Banking Corporation Ltd. 

85 

44 

1,081 

706 

Bank of Baroda. Ltd 

30 

21 

539 

411 

Bank of India, Ltd 

100 

100 

1,449 

1,070 

Bank of Hlv'scre, Ltd. 

20 

20 

193 

93 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

168 

70 

2,222 

1,686 

Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madras) 

12 

15 

172 

22 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 

31 

17 

455 

201 

Union Bank of India, Ltd 

39 

7 

58 

68 


Growth 

of Joint Stock Banks. 



Capital. 

Reserve. 

Dexios^tt 

The following figures appearing in the Report 

1912 


291 

134 

2725 

of the Director-General of Statistics 

shew the 

1913 


231 

132 

2259 

growth of the 

Capital, 

Eeserve and Deposits 

1914 


251 

141 

1710 

of the principal Joint 

TndtA 

Stock Banks registered 

191 5 

1916 


281 

287 

156 

173 

1787 

2471 


In Lakhs of runoes. 

1917 


303 

162 

311? 





1918 


436 

165 

4069 


Capital 

Reserve. 

BepotUs. 

1919 


639 

224 

6899 

1875 

14 

2 

27 

1920 


837 

255 

7114 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1921 


938 

300 

7689 

1885 

18 

6 

94 

1922 


802 

261 

6163 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1923 


689 

284 

4442 

1895 

63 

31 

566 

1924 


690 

380 

6260 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1926 


673 

386 

5449 

1906 

133 

56 

1155 

1926 


676 

408 

6S68 

1907 ' .. 

229 

63 

1409 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1908 

239 

69 

1626 

1928 


674 

434 

6286 

1909 

266 

87 

2049 

1999 


786 

366 

6372 

1910 

275 

100 

2566 

1930 


744 

440 

6321 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 

1931 


777 

426 



London Agents of Banks in India. 


6Si 


lojtdon offices, agents ojr. cokhesfondents of banes and 

FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


„ / London OfBcc, — ^Agents or ,,, 

Name of Bank. Correspondents. Address. 


Imperial Bank of India .. 

London OfiBce 

5, Old Broad Street, 
E. C. 2. 

Other Banks <5b Kindred Firms. 



Allahabad Bank . . . . 

National Provincial Bank 

P. & 0. Banking Corpn. . . 

2, Princess Street, E. C- 2. 
117-122, Leadenhall Stiee*, 
E.C.3. 

Bank of India • . 

Westminster Bank 

1 Bartholomew Lane, E. 0. 2. 

Central Bank of India .. 

Orindlay & Co 

BarcLay’s Bank . . 

MidLand Bank 

London OlBco 

: IGS, Fenchurch Street, 
E. C. 3. 

i"), Threadnecdle Street, 
E. C. 2. 

1 54, Parliament Street, 

; S. W. 1. 

Karnani Industrial Bank 

Barclay’s Bank ., 

1 IfiS, Fenchurch Street, E. 

' C. 8. 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Midland Bank 

5, Threadneedle St,, E.C.2. 

Simla Banking & Industrial Co. 

Ditto 

1 Ditto. 

Union Bank of India .. 

Westminster Bank 

! Bartholomew Lane, E.C.2. 

Exchange Banks. 



American E.\:pres3 Co., (Inc.' 

London Office 

.. ! 70, Eisliopsgatc, E. C. 2* 

Banco Nacional U!ti*amariuo . . 

Anglo-Portuguese Colonial 
Overseas Bank. 

and ‘ 9, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Bank of Taiwan 

London Office 

.. 1 Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E. C. 2. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 

Ditto 

. . 38, Bishopsgate, E. 0. S. 

Comptolr National d'Escomptc 
de Paris. 

Ditto 

8-13, King William Street, 

E.C. 4. 

Eastern Bank 

Ditto 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Ditto 

9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

Ditto 

33-3ft, King William Street, 
E. C. 4. 

Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

71, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Gracechurch St., B.0.3, 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

Ditto 

100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 

National Bank of India . . 

Ditto 

2C, Bishopbgate, E. 0. 2. 

National City Bank of New York 

Ditto 

38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Nederlandsche Handel-Maat- 
schappij. 

National Provincial Bank 

2, Princess Street, E. C. 2. 

Nederlandsche Indlache Handels- 
bank. 

London Representative . , 

Stone House, Bishopsgate, 

E. C. 2. 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation . . 

London Office 

117- 122, Leadenhall Street, 
E. 0. 3. 

Thomas Cook & Son 

Ditto 

Berkeley Street, Piccad illy. 

Yokohama Specie Bank .. .. 

Ditto ,, *i 

7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 

Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flonrished point that the assistance of the Banks Is called 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were into requisition. The shroffs do this by takino 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they a number of the bills thev already hold to the 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- Banks for discount under their endorsement 
able time to come. The use of the word and the Banks accept such bills freely to ai! 
”* Shroff *’ is usually associated with a person extent determined in each case by the standiM 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- of the shroff and the strength of the drawers® 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
people known as “ shroffs ” in banking circles, accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very dependent on two factors, viz., ( 1 ) the limit 
real service to the business community and of which he himself may think it advisable to 
very great assistance to Banks in India, tinder place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
present conditions the Banks in India can never which the Banks are prepared to discount bilk 
nope to be .able to get into sufficiently close bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keen in 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- very close touch with all the traders to 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- they grant accommodation, and past experience 
modation to more than a few of these traders has shewn that the class of business abovA 
direct and it is in hia capacity as middleman referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
that tile shroff proves of such great service, engage in. 

In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business witlnn the scope The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
of the Presidency Banka Act, and enables the based on the rates at which they in turn can 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation discount the bills with the Banks and necea* 
which, without hia assistance, the Banks would sarily vary according to the standing of the bor* 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position rower and with the season of the year. Gene* 
as an intermediary between the trading com- rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
thing after the following manner. A shop- discount, or liVo is a fair average rate charged 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, the competition among the shroffs for business 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to is not so keen in these places as it is In Bombay, 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- i u , 

modation, if he is satisfied that the business i? . shroffs who engage in the class of business 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through described are pnncip^y Marwaries and 

a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
the latter may probably approach about ten Bikaner and Shikarpur, resj^ctively, the 

shroffs and secure accommodation from them business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A hoondee earned on by Moonims'* who have 

usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months ^^de powers. 

Is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in it is not known to what extent native bankers 
respect of such advances. and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 

A stage is reached however when the demands change business throughout India, but there is 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 

Torirw'rly each Presidency Bank fixed Its a rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own BanK Rate, and the rates were not uniform, such advances or discounts are granted at from 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the one-half to one per cent, over the official rate; 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the but this does not always apply and in the mon- 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
against Government securities only and advances nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
on other securities or discounts are granted as tion is granted at the official rate or even leas. 

The following statement shows the average Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank was constituted 


Year. 

1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 

Yearly average. 

1922 





7-132 

4-&1U 

0*821 

1923 





7 -419 

4-5 

5-959 

1924 





8 -(15 

5-316 

6-682 

1925 





8-586 

4-701 

5-643 

1926 





5-661 

4- 

4-825 

1927 





0-5O8 

4 -956 

6-732 

1928 





6*945 

5-456 

6-2 

1929 





6-878 

5-788 

6-333 

1930 





6 '508 

5-277 

6-892 

1931 





6-735 

7-353 

7-044 

3 932 





6*022 

4-033 

6-027 

1933 




.■*' 1 

3-027 

3-5 

3-563 
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Clearing Houses. 


BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 

The principal Clearing Houses in India are j and to receive in exchange all cheiiuea drawn 
those of Calcutta; Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, j on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first the cheques have been received and delivered 
two are by far the most important. The the representative of each Bank advises the 
members at these places consist of the Imperial settling Bank of the ditference between his 
Bank, moat of the Exchange Banks and English total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
known of the localJoint Stock Banks. No Bank itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 1 The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
must be proposed and seconded by two members ’ the amounts due by them to the settling Ban‘_ 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the during the course of the day and the latter in 
existing members. turn arranges to pay on ree*dpt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken [ the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places practice however ail the members keep Bank 
mentioned and a representative of each member accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- final balances are settled by cheques and book 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques eutries thus doing away with the necessity for 
be may have negotiated on other members cash iu any form. 

The figures for the Clearmg Houses in India above referred to are given below ; — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees. 



— 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon, 

Colombo, j 

Karachi. 

Total, 

1901' 


Not 

available 

6511 

1338 

Not 

available 

•• 

17« 

8027 

1902 


• • 

7013 

1295 



26« 

8576 

1903 


.. 

8762 

1464 



340 

10566 

1904 



9492 

1636 



365 

11393 

1905 


• • 

10927 

1560 



324 

12811 

1906 



10912 

1583 

,, 


400 

1289 a 

1907 


22444 

12645 

1648 

• • 


530 

37167 

1908 


21281 

12585 

1754 


•• 

643 

86263 

1909 


19776 

14375 

1948 


*• 

702 

86801 

1910 


22238 

16652 

2117 

4765 


7.55 

465 27 

1911 


25763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


762 

51612 

1912 


28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

6S016 

1913 


83133 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

64780 

1914 


28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


1315 

54158 

1915 


32266 

16402 

1887 

4069 


1352 

5603Q 

1916 


48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 i 


1503 

80919 

1917 


47193 

33655 

2339 

4966 1 


202H 

90181 

1918 


74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 ! 

•• 

2429 

139643 

1919 


90241 

76250 

3004 

8837 i 

*' ! 

2206 

18U598 

1920 


153388 

126353 

7500 

10779 ; 


3120 

*201140 

1921 


91672 j 

897SS 

3847 

11875 I 


3.579 

200761 

1922 


94426 1 

86683 

4279 

12220 ! 

9681 

3231 

210523 

1923 


89148 

76016 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4061 

195983 

1924 


92249 

65250 

6546 

115.55 

> 13134 

i 4515 

192249 

1925 


101833 

61944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

1 4119 

191083 

1920 


96944 ! 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16038 1 

3X66 

175408 

1927 


102392 

39 826 

6629 

12609 ‘ 

15997 

3057 

179510 

1928 


108819 

54308 

6540 i 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 

1929 


99765 

79968 

5877 

19160 

15499 

2718 

215917 

1930 


89313 

71205 

5218 

11488 

12093 

2550 

191862 

1931 


75627 

63982 

4461 

8156 

8852 

2319 

16.3397 

1932 


74660 

64637 

4722 

7595 

7456 

2519 

16iry79 

1933 


82368 

64552 

5159 

5807 

7220 

2563 

167669 
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The Railways. 


The liistorj' of Indian Railvrays very closely 
reflects the ficancial vicissitudes of the country. 
.Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
In India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. Thessej 
were from Calcutta to JRaniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway ; Bombay to Kalyan 
(38 miles). Great Indian Peninsula Railway;! 
and Madras to Arkonam (3fl miles), Madras' 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
icrious scale dates from Lord Galhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines' 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Ui* 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commn- 
nicaiioD were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin* 
lula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Batoda 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed iutarest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
^ve years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits snffleient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of conntru.^tion 
adopted, and to the engineers' ignorance of 
local conditions; the result wa« that by 1869 
the deficit on the Rahway budget was Rs. 166i 
lakhs, Seeking for soma more economical 


I method of construction, the Government 
I secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allothd 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds, soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to cou' 
verting the Sind and Punjab line^ from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to re.sort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1S.82-S5), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-ivagpur (1883-87); 
the Southern Mahratm U882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terras than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 
Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted ;—tlie Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Pmilway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of Hue in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways, In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 87). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. IThe Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period — the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, or the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prante], the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Bars! 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute Ruarantee of 3 per cent, with a sliare 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited, to Si per cent, on the capital outlay. 
tJnder th^e terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from S to 3 J per cent, and of rebate from 
3i to S per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both eases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in fwder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State ©mnot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. Tliey have either 
obtains overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at apedal rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Itailway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systemo. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the poimi of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
miglit desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
mlnistrativo advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may he 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
SUCH benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was iu progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both pass«nger and goods- The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 


I ernment to renew them on more favourable 
, terms. The developmeut of irrigation m the 
; Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
em State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
I maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India— the 
I scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-oS 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23. 

The results in succeeding years will he seen 
from the following sUtements 


— 

Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Revenues. 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Total 

Gain. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1923-24 .. 



4,437,712 

1924-25 .. 

4,941,387 

4,635,985 

9,577,372 

1925-26 .. 

4,135,644 

2,854,9361 

6,990,580 

1926-27 .. 

4,486,045 

• 1,108,433| 

5,594,478 

1927-28 .. 

4,707,239 

3,460,000 

8,167,239 

1928-29 .. 

3,933,834 

1,937,895 

5,871,729 

1929-.30 .. 

i 4,588,050 

1,561,650 

3,027,300 

1930-31 .. 

4,301,775 

8,192,625 

3,890,850 

1931-32 .. 

4,020,150 

— 

6,900,000 

1932-38 .. 

* 




♦ The contribution to General Revenues due 
for the yea** 1932-33 amounts to Rs. 623 lakhs 
or 13 lakh,5 less than in 1931-32. The payment 
of the contribution has been held in abeyance 
imtil the return of prosperous years. 

Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year. 

In 1982-33 the gross receipts amounted to 
84J' crores or 2 crores less than in the previous 
year. Working expenses, including the usund 
appropriation for depreciation amounted to 
61J crores — about li crore less than in th* 
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iirevious yoar. Th<? not recei]>t of 23 ernroa, or 
1 croro than in 1U31-32 were insulfioient 
tit laoft the interest charges. The deficit of 
10 ci'orca was, as in the previous year, borrowed 
jroin accumulated balances of the Depreciation 
Fund, 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts nnder which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend 
eoftrauteed at 22<f. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
ft drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line : but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the Bast 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges. 
Including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in aldition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue ani as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
die amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balsmce the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate It should he £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken, 
(iovOTiment have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a correaponcling 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra Hue, providing an alter- 
native broad-^uge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind la 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Outoh 
to any through line in his territories, has for 
sOHOe time kept this scheme in the baclqfround. 
The possibilities howevm: of this construction 
dag undarfcaken have improved considerably 


j recently and a det. tiled survey is being carried 
out. There does not exist any thrirngh rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been, surveyed : the moiiii- 
tainons character of the region to be traver.«<ed, 
and the ea.sy means of communie.ation witli 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of an^' living 
importance. Furtlier survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the eoast route, the Manipur 
' route, and the Hukong vallev route. The 
I metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
{ India will also proliably one day be con- 
I nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
ponnectinn with Delhi, a project that has been 
i investigated more than once but cannot at 
resent be financially justified. These works are, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open fines up to their traffic require- 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
j main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
; were necessary to double lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. Thin 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed, 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

During 1932-33 the principal open line im- 
provements con.sisted in : — 

Doubling of the Ruparani Bridge on the 
B. N. Railway. 

Erection of new spans on the Kotri Bridge 
over the Indus, N. W. Railway. 

Replacement of girders on the ,Tumna Bridge, 
Delhi. 

Rebuilding of the Mahanadi Bridge on the 
Katni Branch, B. N. Railway. 

Building the new' double track Bridge over the 
Ncrbadda near Broach, B. B. A' I, Railway. 

Shoranur-Cochin Railway conversion, S.‘ I. 
Railway. • 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Departmfflit of the Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
In 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
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by & Eailway Boards coiisistintr of a Chairman j to advise the Local Governments. Its^ duties 
and two members with a Secretary. The do not end there. The future development of 
Board was formally constituted in March 1005. ' railways depends largely on the Government of 
The Board was made subordinate to the India and the Railway Department is therefora 
Government of India in which It was represented called upon to plan out schemes of develon- 
by the Department of Commerce and In- meat, to investigate and survey new lines 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of to arrange for financing their construction. The 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines, administration of these varied functions has 
Its administrative duties included the construe- proved extremely difficult and the question wag 
tIoD of new lines by State agency, the carrying one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- , (1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
ment of railway management with regard | who recommended the early appointment of a 
both to economy and public convenience, the 1 Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement I duty should be to prepare a defin te scheme 
of disputes between lines, the control and I forthe reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the j ment and Mr. C. D. M. Bindley, formerly Agent 
general supervision over the working and expen- 1 of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
changes have taken place from time to time since Chief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922. 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1008, xhe principal constitutional change involved 
to meet the complaint that t he Board was | in this appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
Bublected to excessive control by the De er who takes the place of the President of the 
partment of Commerre and Industry, the power: Railway Board is solely responsible— under the 
of the Chairman were increased and he was Government of India-for arriving at decisions 
given the status of a Secretary to Governmen on technical matters and for advising the Gov! 
with the right of independent access to th ernment of India on matters of railway uSfev 
Viceroy; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis and is not, as was the President, subject to S 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
waylnterwt. In 1912 in consequence of com- the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
plaints of the excessive interference of the Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
was undertake by Lord Inchcape to wconcile gideration but one of the most important of his 
dMerenoes. Various changes ware introduced recommendations namely the appointment of a 
during the years 1912-1920 snch as the modi- Financial Commissioner was considered of narti- 
fication of the rule tlmt the President and mem- cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s tone- 
bers of the RaUway ^ard should all be men of tion was therefore obtained to the an dntment 
large experience In the working of railways due with effect from 1st April 1928. jile in the 
to the Importance of financial and commercial person of the Chief Engineer the RailwavBoara 
considerations in connection with the control has always had available the technical advice or 
of Indian R^lway poU^. This decision was, a senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer, 
however, revise in 1920 and an additional ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the RaUway assistance. The disadvantages of this ananee- 
Board crea^ instead. The question of the ment have become increasingly evident and 
most suitable organization was further fully it was therefore decided with effect from 
examined by the Acworth Comm ttee in 1921 November Ist, 1922, to create the new appoint 
and a revM organization which is described nient of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
later was introduced from Ist April 1924, Railway Board ^ 

Some of the difficulties involved in the ^ ^ 

constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the '• Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 

appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by h questions 

the Railway Board on Indian Railways. These railway policy and to enable them to keep 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions railway 

prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- administrations and public bodms by touring 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — ^ extent than they had been able 


(a) the directly controlling authority of the past. 


State-worked systems aggregating lb, 499 miles 
in on the 31st March 1929, 


This object was effected by the following new 
ports^ which in some cases supplemented the 


(6) the representative of the predominant existing ones and in other cases replaced them, 
owning partner In systems aggregating 29,451 Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
miles, Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- and seven Deputy Directors working under 
pani8S,and them. 

statutory authority over all railways The necessity of some central organisation to 
IQ xnaia. co-ordinate the publicity work carried out on 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or railways and to undertake on its own the many 
extra municipal tramwaj-s in which Provincial Torms of railways publicity which can be best 
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organised by one central body led to the | 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Othcer in 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour ciucstions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
hi the Railway Board’s ottice and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Railway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under a Cliief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Raihvay Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under the Ba,il- 
way Board, therefore consisted of 5 Directors, 
5 Deputy Directors, Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
to the Central Publicity Officer and the Officers 
in the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Chief 
Controller and the officers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State liailways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration iat some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor- General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929 . The supervision 
of .iccounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commi^ioner of Railways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 
tte Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental ba^s with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 


state-managed lines have generallvadoptetl the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Diiice, witli 
Statutory Audit Office attache<i theretu, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relatiag to the clieek and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged ltetw.>ea State-managed 
Railways. The work of the ditferent railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
Xorth Western Raihvay being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, tlie Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the l.«t January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Barotla and 
Central India Railway an exliaiistivo experi- 
ment was conducted to clieck the accuracy 
of the results olitained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign tratfic to the Clearing 
-Accounts Office. 

During _ 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Olffee procedure w’cre 
given to the representatives of the Pres.s as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways wlio visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of tlie Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure tliat 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Otfice, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 

as instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 190S 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It la under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it electa a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Ganges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had coat £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 reet Sf inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
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they were built very light. But the traliic ] 
expanded Tvith surprising rapidity, and it was , 
found cheaper to improve the carrying ihjwit 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus ^ 
Volley, where the stratecic situation demanded j 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines ' 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Kajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system In Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Kfaandwa by way 
of the Nizam's Hydarabad-Godaveri Rail wav, 
cannot he long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the inetrc-guage. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-6" 
and 2'-0" gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6" gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre -gauge. 

State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by (Jovernmenb which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
moat important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem 
bars being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present .system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not he extended be- 
yond the terns of theexisting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 81st December 1024 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 192& 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 
non-official Indian Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their pre.sent 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they propo.sed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
managment of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 


management. There have been certain dellnite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 45 miUion pounds to General ite- 
vonues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 192S-29 in addition to paying in 
3:^ million and 1| million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future organisation will, however 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary- 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada 
Belgium, Austria and elswhere, where State 
ownersliip has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been "to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and! statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On 1st January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Roliilkhaud Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. The Naini-Jubbiilpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Penuisula Railway on let 
October 1925. 

On January 1st 1929 the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which coat 
approximately Rs. 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year. 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken over by His Exalted Higimess the 
Nizam’s Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances.-"The question of the eepaat- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of tbS 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Mnance 
Committee and the L^islative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 
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The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Eetrench- 
nient Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India sliould be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5| percent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly Introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1934, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General in Council : — 
“ that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways: — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribrition from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to live-si-xths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Hallways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Eailway administration to be utilised in — 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(ii) depreciation, 

(Hi) writing down and writing off capital, 

(h) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(e) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obltotdon to make repayment of borrowings out 
of Qie revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will bemdudedin the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discnssion of the demands for 
grants tile Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 


and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.e,, will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of rakway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.’* 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
introduced witli certain madifl cations. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20t4i, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
In that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /8th 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
§rd of the excess over 3 crores W’ere to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. Tills committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members eicet^ 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State, 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. F. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway service and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but du® to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance. 

fie-organisation problems. — The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts ca 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this le-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, intiuding the 
provision of power. This system which i« 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 
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Rules Advisory Commiitce. 


The Pope Committee. 

l>uriiig 1932-33 a Coinniittec luider the 
Chairmanship o£ m. Pope, General Exec, uti\e 
Assistant to the ]>rpsidc‘nt of the L. b. Ryy 
way was formed to invistigate and mau;mrutp 
a detailed analy sis of every important actiMtvot 
railway operation. In addition to the ®PP‘‘'”'’ 
recommendation that “ job analysis _ should be 
initiated on all railways, the following recom- 
mendations were made-— 

(?) The better use of Lncomotn cs. 

(?i) The better use of Ilailway land. 

(ill) Additional research and experiments. 

(ic) Improved Workshop ])ractiee. 

O') More careful listing of surjilua track, 
ciinipmeiit and aceoinnmdation. 

(i 1 ) Possibility of reducing hot axles. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Rates Advisory Committee nas consti- 
tuted in 1926 to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to Government on the following 
subjects 

(1) Complaints of undue preference; 

(2) CompIaint.s that rates are unreasonable 

in themselves ; 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

terminals ; * 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any 

conditions as to the iiacking of articles 
specially liable to damage in transit or 
liable to cause damage to other mer- 
eWdise; 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to 

packing attached to a rate ; 

(6) C implaints that Railways do not fulfil 

their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act. 

1932-33 five cases were referred for mvesti- 
gation and reixjrt. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. 1. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G. 1. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
upon, that final survey operations became 
imperative. 

Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un- 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction . 

There are three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or *87 of a mile. The longest of 
these is 8,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats. Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the lateststandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 


j The steam trains to Poona took approxiniatch 
Ic hours for the journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri m October 1930 
it is believed that the G. I. P, Railway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
' British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electrific- 
ations in the world. 

Publicity. 

The year 1929-30 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways. The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Railway Board was inaugurated on Ist Aprij 
1927, a Chief Publicity Officer was appointed 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
clerical staff. The office was located in Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay, it being felt that, to com- 
mence with, Bombay’s position as the main 
port of arrival in India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and furthermore, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from the 
point of view of printing facilities, etc. 

For 1928 however the office was moved to 
Delhi as being more central and in closer touch 
with the Railway Board. Among some of the 
principal lines upon which it was decided to 
concentrate attention were : — 

Cinema film production and display; 

Poster production and display ; 

Pamphlet production and display ; 

Publication of an Indian State Railwayt 
Magazine ; 

Demonstration Trains ; 

Upper and lower class special excursion 
trains ; 

Press propaganda in India ; 

Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world ; 

Reciprocal publicity with the leading rail- 
ways of the world. 

Shortly after the inauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau, the need was felt for a repre- 
sentative in England to give information and 
advice to potential travellers and to handle 
enquiries arising out of the advertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out. A 
Publicity Officer was appointed and temporary 
offices secured in London in which an Indian 
State Railways Bureau was opened. It was 
soon found that separate permanent offices 
were required and these have now been obtained 
in 57, Haymarket, London, where sufficient 
accommodation is available to deal adequately 
with the many visitors who come there. With 
the opening of ‘ India House' a Branch Office 
has also been provided there, and this deal 
more particularly with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there. In order to obtain an adequate 
share of the American tourist traffic, an Office 
has also been opened in New York and a Resi- 
dent Manager appointed there. This office 
was at first temporarily in accommodation 
kindly provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue, New York, but now has its own com- 
modious office in an excellent site at Delhi 
House, 38, East 57th Street, New York. 

Owing to the financial stringency it was 
decided in 1931 to cut down the Bureau and 
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tn it un.liT tin* luihvay Jiuifati. f tU,- yt^r iv-ultiji- hi .‘Hlt'cliai- in eX|M(rf.s 

'I'll'’ \'iurk fui'i'ii'il niit ri'iiiiiiii', ; 3', , f>t Ih",. tTiin' nr 35 }tir cutit. .is nniiniarnil 

i.‘:c(.Tvt in r^noiiu and the liiiii duiart-l with li»:ji.Sd. Ihe uaimrt.s lenveser sliownd 
metit vas deiiuHely rln=;fd dewii. fan iniprovenifiit ui 31'.. 7 er* 3 ivs or 5 iter ta-nt. 

The Branch oflit^c in Imlia House %vafl also { '1 he totiil vahn- t»t exports ironi llrif Ni India 
cliiscd and the total stiitf in the London Bureau «hiriim the year hi aumunted to Bs, l:’(> 

raliiccd from 3 oiiicers to 2 officers. Icrores and thar of impnits to JN. ISd erore,>. 

The year 19Ti-3d necessitated a greater i The decline in exnnri fralhc uas one of tlie main 

cnncentrattal and co-ordinuttjd eftorts in order tojiaetors euntrilaitme: to tlie decline in raihvav 
inauitain tuarlst tratiie from abroad than anj carnmgs U', eoiupared \Utli lU:B-32. Tii'c 
]irevious year on reemal £x]ierhneuts were aKo outstanding teafnre on the t-x'port sidi* a 
carried out in India with a mow to po.-ttTing Uirther sluin[ts in the raw, cotton due to the 
:]rd class traffic, especial i)iliirini tiatih-. These comparatiNflv higli price^ of the Indian Staples, 
experiinents proved suecessfiil and it is hoped Despaudies p-Il iruin Bs. 23 erures to Bs. 2U 
uill be enlarged upon m the future. crores. Twht and y;irn irom Bs. 128 lakhs to 

Capital Expenditure.— The outlay during Bs. 79 laklis. Siuninent.. of Indian Cotton 
the j^ear 1928-29 was Its. 27*53 crores, of which Pu'ccnoods from 3’s. 3 24 erures to JRs. 2.09 
Es. 25*41 crores represented expenditure incur- erures. B.uv jute from Bs. 11.39 erores to 
red on State-owned lines, . Us. 9.73 crorts. Bice iruni Bs. is it crores to 

Considerable progress has been made with the Rs, 14 4<; <’rons. i'ooil grains Iroiu Its, 20.37 

programme ol now construction. Close on 1,300 crores to Bs. 1*5.08 crures\ The iinprovcment'- 
miies of new railway w'ere opened for traffic m ini])orts cant*' prineii»ti,lly from u demand 
during 1928-29, and at the close of the yearthere tor foreign tt-vtile- ami reiirc'senl ed an additional 
were some 2,100 miles under construction. revenue of Bs, 12 crons. Passenger earnings 
Trade review.— The. earnings of railways are fell from E>.. .31 . 35 (unre^ in 1931-32 1<_) Bs. 31 . 31 
dependent on the general prosperity of the crores in 1932-33 showing a slight dntp only 
country which in the ease of India is most easily ot t).03 percent. :J.t> luillion Ji>n pa-scmifTs 
measured by the agricultural position and the were canie<l by class I railways in 1932-33. 
returns of foreign trade. _ rjoods earnings decrca-ed b\ B-. 1.S9 crons, 

The Uuiv(T.sal Trade Dcprcs.«.ion continued chietiy uiuler oil seeds, grain, puBts and other 
to be felt with greater intensity iu India during arums, wheat, rice, kerosene and snfgtir. 

The tonnage of and earnings fiom the main commodities on (.'lass T Bailv^ays dming the 
last two years are shown in the table lielow ; — 




1031- 

o2. 

lilli 

2-33. 


Commodifies. 

Handled on 
Homo Line. 

Earnings. 

Handled itn 
Home Line. 

Earnings. 



Tuns. 

Bs. 

Tons. 

Bs. 

1. 

Fuel 

24,866,300 

S,S3,20,SU0 

20,823,100 

8,96,32,800 


Materials and stores on 
Bevenuo Account 

1-1.387,800 

2,30,83,000 

10, ,512, 600 

2,36,28,000 

3. 

Wheat 

2,262,800 

2,16,06,800 

1,836.501) 

1,83, 94,. 300 

4. 

Bice 

5,312,300 

3,70,r>0,900 

4,726 800 

3,47,32,800 

5. 

Cram and pulse and other 
grains 

3,989,400 

3,.")8,09,200 

3,655,700 

3,08,96,700 

6, 

JIarble and stone . . 

2,642,400 

70,39,700 

2.616,301) 

71;27,700 

7. 

Metallic ores 

2,218,006 

.58,07,400 

1,841.400 

44,68,100 

8. 

8alt 

2,326,300 

1,92,85,300 

2,185,800 

1,85,87,800 

9. 

Sugar 

1,080,000 

1,50,61,800 

1,057,700 

1, *29, 4 7,200 

Id. 

Wood, uuwruught 

1 ,.501,600 

70,17,100 

1,676,300 

78,79,400 

11. 

Oil seeds 

3,503,100 

3,52,12,800 

3,021,300 

2,87,90,400 

12. 

Cotton, raw, unraanufac-, 
tured 

1,933,900 

4,75,55,700 

2,189,000 

5,19,27,500 

13. 

Jute, raw 

1,101,100 

98,92,700 

1, *28 7, 400 

1,12,06,200 

14. 

Fodder 

l,O:i6,S00 

.50,42,200 

1,100,800 

54,44,800 

15. 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,809,900 

1,11,05,000 

2,*25O,O00 

1,15,07,900 

16. 

Iron ami steel wrought . . 

1,704,300 

1 81,38,600 

1,836,000 

1,99,62.960 

17. 

Kerosene and Petrol 

1,671,400 

2,5.5,14,400 

1,340, *200 

2,17,32,000 

18. 

Gur, Jagree, Molassc.s, A'C.. 

1,421,000 

1,26,66,700 

1,504,900 

1,38,97,900 

19. 

Tobacco 

442.100 

67,83,400 

461,100 

72,69,500 

20. 

Provisions 

1,865,100 

2,82,77,30f) 

1,828,500 

2,76.36,800 

21. 

Military Traffic , . 

400,300 

i 27,23,800 

484,900 

30,56,400 

22. 

Railway materials 

6,081,100 

72,46,900 

4,996,700 

51,58,300 

23. 

Live stock . . 

200,300 

61,82,300 

202, .500 

62,23,200 

24. 

Other commodities 

10,305,400 

9,23,92,300 

9,914,300 

9,03,43,400 

25. 

JBanures 

185,200 

9,16,300 

227,200 

10,69,400 
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Open Mileage. — The total route mlleag 
on March Slat, 193 3, was made npcf- 

Broad-gauge. , 21,131 *06 mile 

Meke-gauge.. 17,6.)2*97 „ 

Narrow-gauge 4,170‘85 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows:— 

Class I 34,89.3*56 miles. 

Class 11 3,248-82 „ 

Class III 1,145*60 „ 

During the year 1U32-33, 3U5-02 miles of new 
lines were opened for public trafllc. Of this 
mileage, 204*11 miles belong to Class I. 


Number of seats in 
, , passenger carriages. 

Cla.ss I 


lluilways. 

1st. 

2nd. 

Inter. 

Third. 

5'-6' 

[ 25,21 4 

45,200 

67,556 

676,433 

3'-3r 

10,993 

14,762 

12,653 

379,338 


Financial Results of Working. — The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1932-33 amounted to Bs. 86-65 crores as 
compared with 87*83 crores in 1931-32. These 
figures, however, include railways owned by In- 
dian States and companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for raDways with which the Government are 
directly concerned are as follows : — 


(Based uii actuals of penultimate year 1930-31.) 

(Figures in thousands.) 
Bs. Bs. 

1. 1 jier irut. on caidtal of Ks. 7,35,94,90 at charge — commercial lines— 


to cud of 1030-31 .. 7,35,95 

2. d) Becelpts (1930-31)— 

Grt>ss traffic receiijts — cummorcial lines 93,62,17 

Subsidizwl cuuipanicH — share of surplus profits 20,86 

lutf'rest on depredation and roscr\e fund balances and dividends 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts . . 1,47,78 

Total Beceipts , . 95,30,31 

(ii) Charges (1930-31)— 

Working e.\]ft*nseB — commercial Hues .. .. .. .. 65,26,89 

luciian States and railway companies’ share of surplus profits . . 1,16,30 

Lund and subsidy 5,00 

Interest— 

On capital at charge— commercial lines 29,87,05 

On cui)ital contributed by Indian States and companies . , 1,37,59 

Miscellaneous railway c.vpenditure 61,99 

Coniributiun at 1 i)er cent, on capitd at charge— commercial lines 7,36,95 

Total Charges .. 1,05,71,67 

(iii) Deficit 10,41,86 

(iv) Contribution of 1 /5th of surplus .. .. 

3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plMs 2 (i\) .. .. 7,35,95 

Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(i) Interest on capital 1,46,91 

(ii'i Miscellaneous railway expenditure 69 

(iii) Loss in working 65,77 

2,18,87 

4. Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1932-33 . . 5,22,58 
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After meeting all Interest and annuity charges i 

Government therefore received a net profit of | DtT tun mile 

4*04 crores on the capital at charge of the State i ^ j.jp, 

minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts i 

minus the working expenses, have m recent i *'**P’*'“ *• •• 7 *-fi 

years given the following returns: — j Switzerland 192S .. .. 

^ ^ ^ Australia 192S-29 . . 1 7 * 25 

1923- 24 !! !! y. .*.* 5*24 j 1929 .. 5*75 

1924- 25 5*85 1 India 1929-30 .. .. .. 0*14 

1925- 26 5*31 I _ „ ^ , 

1926- 27 4 * 95 la the case of receipts per posssenger mile the 

1927- 28 5.30 “gures for United Slates of America and India 

1928- 29 5-22 areas follows:— 


1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


4*65 j 

Nil 

Nil 


United States of America 1929, 14*78 plea 
India 1929-30 3*28 „ 


Up-to-date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available^ but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919: — 

Receipts * 
per ton mile. 
Pies. 

United States of America 1929 5*70 

United Kingdom 1929 . . 15*15 


while in England the present standard fare 
charged per mile third class is IS pies. 

From the above it Will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India Is one the 
cheai)e&t in the world and still more so for 
passenger traffic. 

An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Ilail- 
ways. 


United States of America 
France 

English Railways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


India 


Year. 

Operating Ratio 

1930 

74 percent. 

1925 

84*15 „ „ 

1928 

79*40 ,, „ 

1928-29 

77*80 „ 

1927 

71*05 s „ 

1929 

81*21 „ „ 

f 1913-14 

51*79 „ „ 

1920-26 

62*69 „ „ 

1926-27 

62*04 „ ., 

1 1927-28 

61*39 „ „ 

1028-:'.9 

62*77 „ „ 

1929-30 

6.) *02 „ „ 

1931 32 

71.08 „ 

1932-33 

71.61 „ ,. 


Output of Railway owned Collieries. — The 

output of railkvay owned collieries during 
1929-30 was 3,184,206 tons out of a total of 
6,773,559 tons consumed on class I Railways. 
For 1930-81 the output was 
2,926,812 tons for a total of 6,629,014 tons. 

For 1931-32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons. 


Number of Staff. — The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at tlie end of 
the year 1932-33 was 710,271 was com- 
pared with 731,979 attlioend of 1931-32. The 
increase in route mileage during the same period 
was 812 miles. The following table shows the 
number of employees by communities on 31st 
March 1930, 1931 and 1932 


jBuropeans. 

1 Statutory Indians. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

AnglO' 

Indians. 

Sikhs. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Other 

Classea,* 

3l8t March 1980 

4,981 

579,040 

182,349 

14,647 

! j 


36,716 

81st March 1931 

4,799 

553,851 

172,321 

14,350 



35,809 

31st March 1932 

4,532 

620,675 

157,876 

13,570 

8,767 

14,398 

12,261 

81at March 1933 

4,297 

504,082 

152,875 

13,048 

i 8,591 

15, ,574 

11,804 


* These include Sikhs and Indian Christiana not shown separately 
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Indianisation. — The various Ilailway Com- practical »I«! up to 75 per cent, of the total number 
panics managing State and other Railway lines of vacancies in the Superior Services of tiie 
have followed the lead given by Government Railway concernc<l. 

and accepted the recommendation of the Lee Fatalities and Injuries. — During the year 
Commission th' t the extension of existing 1 931-32 the miraber of persons kiiled decreased 
training facilities should bo pressed forward ns by 292 as compared with the pre-vions year ; 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit- i the number of passengers killed decreased by 
meat in India may be advanced as soon as ! 82 and of passengers injured by 125. 

The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passenger?, 
railway servants and others for 1932-33 a« compared with 1931-32 : — 


Killed. I Injured. 



1931-32. 

ir32-33. , 

1031-32. 

1‘ 32-33. 

.1. — Pusw/a/CAf. ! 





In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, : 
permauent-w’ay, etc. .. ; 

8 

6 

03 

61 

In accidents caused by movemenls 
of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents . . 

245 

215 

SOS 

761 

In accidents on Railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, | 
vehicles, etc., was not con- i 
ceraed ] 


10 

11 

21 

B.-~Railieay JdmHinU. 

In accidents to trams, rolling-stock, 
tiernianenfc way, etc 

16 

8 

157 

70 

In accidents caused by movement.^ oi 
trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents . . 

201 

184 

i,S10 

1,789 

In accidents on Railway premises 
in which the movement cf 
trains, vehicles, etc., was not 
floncforned 


24 

5,467 

6,022 

C, — Other than jmmHffers and 
mUmiy hermnt^. 

In accidents to trains, roIIing-stoCK, 
permanent- way, etc. . 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents . . 

2,322 


02 

103 

COS 

In accidents ou Railway premises in 
which the movements of trains, 
vehicle?, etc., was not cun- 
cenmd 

19 

44 

47 

75 

Total .. 


2,757 

9,200 

0,509 


Of the total number of 2,888 persons killed 1,863 The following is a list of sorae]^of the more 

were trespassers on the line and 39i committed important matters discussed : — 
suicide. 

Lmjal Advisory Committees.-In the Annual Improvements in coacdiing stock ; Provision 
Reports by the Railway Board on the working of cold storage compartments ; Provision of 
of Indian Railways, references are made each Indian dining cars ; Reduction of rates and 
year to the work that is being done by Local fares ; Arrangements for dealing with traffic at 
Advisory Committees on railways in Ringing festivals ; Reservation of seats in intermediate 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- class carriages; Supply of drinkng water to 
trations matters affecting the general public passengers ; bleeping accommodation for 

in their capacity as users of the railway. These passengers ; Provision of bathing cabins at 

committees have been established and are stations ; Despatoh ordinary of goods ; Porta|:e 
functioning on all Class I Railways, except His charge over railway bridges ; Overcrowding in 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways lower class carriages ; Provision of waiting rooms 
and the Jodhpur Railway. During 1929-30, for ladies ; Combustion of culverts of pmuan- 

the Earsi Light Railway constituted an Advi- ent openings for flood waters ; Electrittcation 

sory Committee for that line. of railway stations ; Provision of over 

These committees constitute a valuable link bridges ; Ucmodelling of stations ; Mileage of 
between railways and their clientele. coupons. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


Tbe Assam-Bengal Railway^ which is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
iioag and runs through Surma Yailey across the 
North Cachar Hiils into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. ll,ol‘4S 

Capital at charge .. Its. 23,58,50,000 

Net earnings .. Rb. 4‘401,000 

JJarnings per cent. .. .. 1*80 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre -gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
otiier than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun m 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway, In 1890 this Une 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat. 

Mileage open .. .. 1260*67 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Centra! Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 
Mileage open .. 2413*55 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 76,99,05,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,83,25,000 

Earnings per cent. . . 2*37 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed undei 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge -connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 
Mileage open .. .. 1035*50 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 73,74,51,000 
Net earnings Rs. 4,26,67,000 

Earnings per cent 5* 78 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated Une, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its belrg connected 


with the Railway system of India In the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
legislative Council in 1910, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said : — During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay w-as to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of tlie war. It is now pro 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall i>e 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be Iniilt at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 

I From January 1st, 1929, its working has been 
I taken over by the State. 

I Mileage open . . . . 2,057 

j Capital at charge Ra. 35, 05,52, 0(>0 

Net earnings .. Ra. 75,13,000 

Earnings per cent 2*15 

^ Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal state Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed ou the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the Ime running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
tbe metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
tha Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the ime were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway, 

Mileage open ,. .. 843*17 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 51,61,71,000 

Net earnings .. Ra. 76,30,000 

Earnings per cent 1 * 48 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Ranigan}. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with It. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, bat 
leased it again to the company to work auder 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open .. .. 4219*83 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 1,47,58,58,000 

Net earnings .. Ra. 6,04/26,000 

Earnings pter cent 4*09 
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Chief Railways in India. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

Tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee ol 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
toThana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Bailway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15| miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1926, when the State took over the management. 
Mileage open . • . . 3165‘6S 

Capital at charge .. R'?. 1,17,17,50,000 

Not earnings . . Rs. 2,89,65,000 

Earnings per cent. . . .. 2*47 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
ordinal railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and ! south-westerly direction to 
ewicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the Ihce was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famine 
aondition? in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and rdeased to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open . . . . 1 L18’80 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 53,14,31,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,95,40,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 5* 56 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to JKotrJ. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Deihi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open . . 6552-68 

Capital at charge Ra. 1,13,33,56,000 

Net earnings Ra, 3,02,06,000 

Earnings per cent. . . 2,66 


' Ondh and Hohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not untU 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the Bast Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
bo the South of tire Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired in 3889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway wag amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from let 
July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwarara was opened at 
the beginning of 1914, As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908, 

Mileage open .. 599*03 

Capital at charge .. RS. 44,95,18,000 

Net earnings Rs. 2,39,89,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 5 * 34 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefe ; the system of railways in the Punjal^ 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs ; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257-57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows : — 

Miles. 

S-’O' gauge 730.77 

3'-3i" gauge 457.51 

2’-6'^ gauge 69.29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of newlines totalling 227.77 mil®. 

Miles. 

S'-e' gauge 93.00 

3'-3|'’ gauge 115.17 

2'-6'' gauge 19.00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Kameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug- 


The South Indian Railway having been ex* 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Raraeswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sand bank 
known as “Adam's Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
Tnannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12 • 86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitdied 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains, l^hinc- the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk weU into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slalte will be filled in with :and. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
lAles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaiam Island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Qovem- 
ium.t accepted the position and appointed 
hbx Richards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the engineer* 
te^itiharge of the surveys to determine the b<»8t 
route for a railway from India to Burma, The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about IBO 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses ail the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These Include the 
KAlidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong tiie 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the hei^t of the ridge is 
insignificant but It has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice trafiftc and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route w’ag esti- 
mated to cost about £6,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,660, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnellin g 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than IQO miles of expensive im- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong vaUey route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur iqate. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit ttitmel 5,000 feet long at a 
height Of 2,600 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,60Oft. 
aggregate of rise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route al^ough cheaperthan the Manipur route 
Is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be rul^ out of ooqaid^r^tlon. 
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KXafn results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system — contd. 



isased oQ toua origiaating, t Bawjd on p.^senggrs originating, beasou and \eudurs* tickots are included under separata classes. 
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Railway Mileage, 




Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year — confrt. 



• Worked by a Company. 

Worked by Company up to 3lsfc December 1928 and taken over by Stote from lat January 1929 and Included under Burma. 
§ Includes 61 '95 miles of Miriawa-Duzdap section worked by the N. W. Illy, at the cont of the Military Department. 



Mileaile of Railway Lines In India open for Traffic at end of year — eontf. 



Worked by a Company. t Worked by State Railway. 



Mileage of RaUway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year 



23 



Mileage of Bailway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year 




INDIAH State lines— conttf. 



Worked hy a Compaoy, i Worked by State Hallway Agency. f W'urked by lurtiau State. 



Mileage of Bailway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year — concfd. 



* Worked by a Company. | Worked by State Railway Agency. 

** Included with Jodhpur Railway. t Included with Dholpur State. 

m Although shown under Indian State lines this is « Company's line guaranteed fay an Indian State. 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1931 and 1932. 


1931 1933 Variuiiun 

(£1— (£1= Increase. DoiTt'ase, periaait. 

Rs. 13.5). r.s. 13.3). 




£ 

£ 

: £ 

£ 


Coal 


G, 125,804 

5,120,04.'} 

1 

, 1 ,00.'),7.59 

—16.4 

Petroleum . . 


4,380,389 

3.818,875 


,>6i„'>14 

—12.8 

Gold 


1,540,885 

1,906,123 

! 3t;5,238 


-1-23,7 

Salt 


1,010,441 

898,754 


111,687 

— ll.l 

Lead and lead-ore («) 


939,90t> 

820.109 


911,797 

—12.7 

Bulldiim materials 


851,741 

685,877 


1 16.LM}4 

j —19.5 

Silver 


387,351 

471,557 

j 84,206 


-i 21.7 

Tin-ore 


259,806 

339,097 

; 79,291 


+ 30.5 

Copper-ore and matte 


407,181 

338,675 

1 

<18.506 

— 16,S 

Iron-ore 


308,055 

294,720 

1 

! 13,>>3G 

— 4.3 

Mi<‘a (e) 


307,316 

251,800 


( 55,516 

—18.1 

Manganese-ore (h) 


726,954 

140,022 


' 586,932 

—80.7 

Zin<! concentrates . . 


127,669 

113,481 


1 14,188 

—11.1 

Saltpetre (e) 


73,414 

92,272 

18,858 


+ 25.7 

Niclcel-speiss 


49,924 

77,269 

27,345 


+54 .8 

Ilmenite 


41,991 

58,134 

16,143 


+ 38,4 

Tungsten-ore 


05,309 

52,921 


12,38.8 

—18.9 

Jadeite (e) . , 


26,094 

28,359 

2,2ti5 


+8.7 

Chromite . . 


23,335 

20 727 


2,608 

—11.2 

Clays 


25,615 

19,451 


6,164 

—24.1 

Refractory materials 


5,108 

10,100 

4,992 


+97.7 

Steatite 


9,001 

9,730 

735 


+ 8.2 

Gypsum 


7,254 

7,125 


120 

—1.8 

Antimonial lead . . 


14,781 

6,627 


8,154 

— 55.2 

Monazite . . 


890 

6,147 

’ *5,257 


+,590.7 

Magnesite . . 


2,020 

5,470 

3,444 


+ 169.9 

Diamonds . . 


2,569 

5,428 

2,859 


-1-111.3 

Zircon 


7,972 

3,805 


**4,167 

—52.3 

Puller’s earth 


2,542 

3,405 

863 

. . 

1 +33.9 

Ochre 


1,918 

2,489 

571 


+ 29.7 

Barytes 


3,200 

2,209 


’* 991 

—30-9 

Asbktos . . 


5 

677 

072 



Beryl 



397 1 

397 



Felspar 


*' 247 

330 

83 


+33.6 

Amber 



146 

146 



Apatite 


79 

81 

2 


+2.5 

Soda 


81 

33 

2 


+ 6.4 

Garnet (d) . . 



28 

28 



Bismuth , . 


6 

4 


2 

—33 S 

Ruby, sapphire and spinel . 

3,175 



8,175 


Serpentine .. 


6 



0 


Columbite . . 


4 



4 

1 


TOTAL 


17,739,994 

16,612,505 

618,397 

2,740,886 

—12.0 





—2,127,489 1 



( 0 ) Excludes antimonial lead. (&) Export to,b. values, (c) Export values, 
((j) Estimated. 



Mines and Minerals. 


The feiture which stands out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes- In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed veith cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to st<amp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once lloiirishiug native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 


high quality of the native-made iron: the eari^ 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steek 
and the artistic products in copper and brte 
gave the country a prominent position in 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chl^ 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty yeara 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Euroup 
found among his by-products, cheaper 
more effective compounds for the manulactnm 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand, for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
w'hich can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. ^ 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from Singareni in Hyderabad, and In Central Pro* 
the Bengal and Bil»ar and Orissa — Gondwana vinces but there are a number of smaller 
2 oal-fleld 8 . Outside Bengal and Bihar and mines which have been worked at one time ox 
Orissa the most important mines are those at another. 


ProvimHaJ pTOh/dion of Coal during the years 1931 and 1932. 


Province. 

1931. 

1932. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

275,921 

210,035 


64,986 

Baluehistan 

1G.554 

18,928 

2,374 

•• 

Bengal 

5,810,184 

5,782,603 


27,581 

Bihar and Oi'is«ia . . 

13,532,794 

11,847,210 


1,085,578 

a 

Central India 

226.928 

240,488 : 

13,500 

Central Provinces . . 

1,004,391 

1,163,096 

158,705 


Hyderabad 

757,575 

i 781,121 

23,546 


Punjab 

• 54,840 

72,857 

18,017 


Eajputana 

38,148 

37,043 


1,105 

Total 

21,716,435 

20,163,387 

216,202 

1 

1,779,3» 
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Vaf 

le of Coal prodnccil la lad 

‘a diu'uiii the 

liars 1931 aii 

1 1932. 





1931 . 

1902, 

— 



Y 

line 



V 

line. 


Value tU-- 

-Us. 13,,-.). 


K‘r 

Value (21 ~ 

l;s. I3.3h 


ler 





ton. 



t 

on. 




£ 

lts5 

a. p. 

lbs. 

£ 

Us 

ii. 

X*. 


31,02,094 

229,785 

11 

4 5 

22,70,039 

170, ('80 

10 

12 

11 

paluclibtun 

1,34,296 

9,948 

8 

3 9 

1.40,385 

11,232 

7 

14 

3 

JiOUgill 

2,21,68,189 

1,042,085 


13 1 

1,88,07,330 

3 ,414,085 

3 

4 

0 

pfhannul OnVsii .. 

4,87,78,145 

3,033,3 96 

3 

9 8 

3,78,23,891 

2,843,901 

3 

3 

1 

Central India 

9,70,329 

71,876 

4 

4 5 

30,06,944 

75,710 

4 

3 

0 

Central Provinces . . 

40,68,974 

3,01,405 

4 

0 1(» 

44,41,896 

333.977 


13 

1 

lljdcrabad («) 

30,61,779 

2,26,798 

4 

0 8 

30,63,495 

230,338 1 

1 ^ 

14 

9 

Punjab 

2,65,067 

19,635 

4 

13 4 

I !»>•'> 

28,800 

5 

4 

2 

llujputuna .. 

1,49,491 

11,073 

3 

14 8 

1 1,50,409 

11,313 

4 

1 

0 

Total 

8,26,98,364 

6,125,804 


6,80,96,604 

5,120,045 


Average .. 


3 12 11 

i 


3 

6 

1 


(w.) Estimated. 


In reversal of lOJiO and 1931, the export (7.2 per cent.). The average output per persun 
iUitUiticit for coal during 1932 show an increase, emiilojod, therefore, showed a decrease to 121,7 
umounting to about 78,500 tons. Exports to tons m contrast with tlu^ advances up to 1930, 
Hongkong increa.sod greatly from 89,127 tons in which have lieen llu.o tons tor 1925, rising to 
IDSl’to 218,938 tons in 1932. As the exports 113.1 tons for 1920, 322.3 tons for 1927, 125.5 
to Ceylon Ml from 281,t‘)81 tons in 1931 to tons for 1928, 13U.4 tons for 1929, and 129.1 
190,237 tons in 1932. Hongkong, tor the first tons for 1930, with a decrease to 125,4 tons in 
time, Itecame the leading importer of Indian 1931. Except for the last live yeans, however 
iwl. Exports to the Straits Settlements Iht^ figure tor the year under 'review is still 
(ineluding Labuan) decreased by some 10,000 higher than those previously recorded ; these 
tons, whilst those to the Philippine Islands and higher iigures are due, partly to an increased use 
Ouam showed an increase of about 7,000 tons, of mechanical coal-cutters, and partly to con- 
Tho United Kingdom took 32,099 tons against ceiitratiou of work. Euiing the past lew years 
10,785 tons in the iirevious year and other la large mnuiier of collieries have been shut down 
countries absorbed about 28,000 tons more, and the labour absurlicd in the remainder; 
The export of coke decreased by 332 tons, this concentration permits of a proportional 
Imports of coal and coke, showed during 1932 reduction of the supervising staff, resulting in 
another suhstantial hill, namely from 88,035 a larger tonnage per head. There wa.s a decrease 
tons in 1931 to 47,544 tuns in 1932; 13,912 tons in the numher of deaths by aceideut from 
ot the latter consisted of coke. This fall is due 190 in 1931 to 104; the latter liguro is much 
mahily to a decr(>ase of some 30,009 tons from better than the annual average for the tiuin- 
8outh Africa, and of 9,000 tons fi‘om the United q.uennium 1919-1923, which was 274, and also 
Kingdom. The average surplus of exports below the annual average for the quinquennium 
over imports during the years 1920 to 1<.>32 1924-1928, vvliich was 218, The death rate was 
was, in fact, greater than the surplus during the 1.0 per thousand ]icrsons employed in 1932 
pre-war quinquennumi. a little less than the figure for the previous 

The average number of persotm employed in the year (1.1); the average figure for the period 
coal Helds during the year showed a smaller deere- 1919-1923 was 1.36, and lor the period 1924- 
asc (4 . 4 per cent.) than the decrease in production 1 1928 was 1 . 16. 


IRON ORE. 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- Early attempts to introduce European processes 
vnioes in India in which iron ore is mined for for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot District, 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- Since that data various other attempts have 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district been made but none proved a success before 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal. 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps Che site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
on difficulty in obtaining suBacient supplies of both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
ore from deposit that no E iropean Ironmaster iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
would regard as worth his serious consideration, kar and Baniganl stages stretches east and west 
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from the works, aua lor many yearts ttte ciay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
«<inghbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Iiimited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained irom the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Banigani and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
To., Ltd., secured two deposits of Iron-ore in 
SarandafStaghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Kotu Burn and Buda Burn 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Simrhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a S. S. W. direction- At Pansira Bum, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
aboat 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile Jong, 
nerhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated by banded hsematite-jaspers. The 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous hsamatite 
often lateritlsed at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hjeraatite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop, fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface lateritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and jUatnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
Quantity and value of Iron-ore froduced 


richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dig. 
fcrict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
hhe deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take, the form of ropfdiiv 
Isnticnlar leads or bodies of hmtnatite, ^th 
small proportions ot magnetite, in close asso. 
ciation with granite on the one hand and granJ. 
tic rocks on the other. 

The production of iron ore in India is still 
steadily on the increase ; India is now, in fact 
the second largest producer in the Britisb 
Empire, and yields place only to ths 
United Kingdom. Her output is of course still 
completely dwarfed by the production in the 
United States (over 59 million tons in 1930 
and 31 million tons in 1931) and France 48 and 
38 million tons in 1930 and 1931 respectively)- 
but her reserves of ore are not much less than 
three-quarters of the estimated total in the 
United States, and there is every hope that 
India will eventually take a much more import- 
ant place among the world’s producers of iron- 
ore. In 1930, however, the prevailing depres- 
sion was reflected in a decrease in the Indian 
output over the previous year of 23.8 per cent 
amounting to 578,930 tons, followed by a further 
fall of 224,742 tons (12 . 1 per cent.) in 1931. 
In 1932, however, in spite of the continuance 
of the depression there was a partial recovery 
in the production of iron-ore in India of 135,618 
tons (8.3 per cent.) The figures shown against 
the Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj States in the 
following table represent the production by the 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Ltd., and 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co., ltd., respectively. 
Of the total production of 666,874 tons shown 
against Singhbhum, 528,370 tons were produced 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., from their 
Noamundi mine, and 138,504 tons by the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., from their mines at 
Oua. The output of iron-ore in Bunna is by the 
Burma Corporation, Limited, and is used as a 
flux in lead smelting. 
in India during the years, 1931 and 1932. 




1931. 



1932. 











Quantity. 

Value £1= 

^Bs. 13.5). 

Quantity. 

Value £1 

=R 8 . 13.3 


Tons. 

Ra. 

£ 

Tons. 

Es. 

£ 

Bifuir and Orissa — 




186,173 

1,86,173 

21,33,961 

13,998 

lieonjhar 

1,09841 

1,09,841 

738,136 

Mayurbhanj’ . . 

001,246 

27,03,738 

200,277 

891,193 

160,448 

Puri . . 

9 

12 



*' 50 
15,51,217 

4 

116,638 

Sambalpur 

Singhbhum . . 

688,290 

12,65,326 

93,728 

7 

666,874 

Burma-— 





26,240 

1,973 

Northern Shan States. 

1,886 

7,544 

559 

6,560 

Central Provinces 

763 

2,289 

170 

803 

2,409 

181 

Madras— 





4,456 

15,263 

m 

Bast Godavari . 4 

4,329 

2,597 

192 

4,496 

Mysore State 

18,519 

67,391 

4,992 

4,395 

1,148 

Total 

1,624,883 

41,58,737 

308,055 

1,760,601 

39,19,769 

294^ 
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In crmfrast with tlio proffciins year there was 
a fall in the total out] nit of iron anti steel 
liy the Tata Iron and Stt>el Co. at Jamshedpur. 
The lirexhiftion of piu-irtm fell from 7UU,r>45 
tons in lh:il to tlOh.hJl tons in 3932, with 
decreases in the production ot steel (includiim 
steel rails) from 439,134 tons in 1931 to 430,333 
tons in 1932, and of ferro-nianstanese from 14,300 
tons in 1031 to 366 tons in 1032. As in 1931, 
there was no production of piig-iron by the 
Bengal Iron Co.; their output of products 
made from pig-iron in 1932 amounted to 3,371 
tons of sleepers and chains, and 17,2GG tons of 


llysore Iron Works fell from I.".."*"" tons in 1931 
to 14,G33 tons in 1932. Tlie total production 
ol ing-inm in India lell from 1,()5K,336 tons in 
1931 to 913,311 tons in 1932. 

Expons of Pig-iron. — The decrease in the 
production ot pig-iron in Jmlia recorded alio\e 
was accompanied liy a fall in the qiiantitv 
exported from 3LS,9l)4 tons in 1031 to 2.1(1,137 
tons m 1932. Japan is still the prin(n]ial 
couhumer of Indian ]iig-iron, hut the proiiortion 
tell from 49 ])er cent, in li}31 to 41 .5 per cent 
in 1932, whilst the attual amount leJI hr 34 per 

. ii, 4 .- - • ^ 00 bn 4 . , Exports to all other (‘ouiitries Ml suit- 

pipes and other castings, agmmst 28,211 ^ j^xeept to Cnited Kingdom to which 

32,460 tons, respectively m 1931. The Indian a rise of about G5 per cent. (33,732 tons) took 

The export miIuc per ton of pig-iron 
varied slightly from hs. 35.1 (A:2.G) in 1931 to 
lis. 34.8 (1(2.62) in 1'.I32. 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vliagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most 
important deposits occur In the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore Is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
emonr in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore Is now used 
In the manufacture of f erro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progres.s 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

Becord Output ih 1927.— Before the year 
1926, the record production of Manganese- 
ore in India took place in 1907 when 902,291 
tons were raised. In 1926, the output rose 
to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,463,491 f.o.b. 
Ind^n ports ; the rise in output was how- 
ever, accompanied by a decrease in value. 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest 
tgure yet recorded, 1,129,353 tons, accompanied 
by a rise in value to the peak figure of £2,703,068 
f.o.b. Indian ports. During the year 1928, the 
upward tendency was not maintained, the out- 
put falling to 978,449 tons valued at £2,198,895 
f.o.b. Indian ports. In 1929, the output rose 
again slightly to 994,279 tons but the value 
f« heavuy to £1,571,030. In 1930 the output fell 
substantially to 829,946 tons with a heavy fall 
in value to £1,200,236. In 1931 a still more 
sirious fall took place to 537,844 tons with a 
vake of £726,954. This has been followed by 
a dtostrous fall in 1932 to 212,604 with a value 
ci £140,022. This is the smallest quantity 
and value reported since 1904, when the output 
was 150,190 tons valued at £137,933. In 1905 
the output was 247,427 tons valued at £223,432 


since when tim 'smallest prodiictinn was 450 416 
tons, in 11115 valued at £1)20,546: whilst 'the 
smallest value was in IDO!) when a iiroduction 
of 644,600 tons was valued at £603,908. The 
tell magnitude of this eatastrophe to the 
Indian magamse industry is iier'aajis ht'st realised 
irom the faet that whilst tin* quantitv of llie 
produetion in 1932 was a litth' over ‘one-llfth 
of that of the peak year of 1927, the value was 
less than one nineteenth of the value of th(' 
1927 produetion. In faet in none of the major 
Indian mineral industries have tlie eifeets of 
slump been so seriously felt as in the inagaiiese 
industry. 

The decrease of 1932, totalling 325,575 tons, 
was distributed over all producing distriets 
except Keonjhar State w’hich showed an increase 
of some 6,000 tons, Vizagaiiatam district with 
an increase of some 2,7UU tons, and Xorth 
Kanara with a trivial output against none in the 
previous year. Production censed from the 
Panel! Mahals, Belgaum, and Bellary. In the 
Central Provinces the produetion fell from 
302,344 tons in 1931 to 77,186 tons in 1932, 
which is the smallest output since 1901, in the 
infancy of the industry in the Central Provinces, 
when the output was 44,428 tons. During the 
year the majority of mines in the Central 
Provinces were closed including several in mines 
that had never been closed since the commence- 
ment of work in 1900 and 1901. 

The present chief sources of production of 
manganese-ore are now India, Bussia, the Gold 
Coast, South Africa, and Brazil, whilst sub.stan- 
tial supplies of ore are forthcoming from Cgvpt 
and Czechoslovakia. 

There is a steady consumption of maganesc’ore 
at the works of the three principal Indian iron 
and steel companies, not only for use in the stec.I 
furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and for the manufacture of ferro-manganese, 
but also for addition to the blast-fumace charge 
in the manufacture of pig-iron. The consump- 
tion of maganese-ore by the Indian iron and steel 
industry in the year under review amounted 
to 19,647 tons, against 53,037 tons in 1931, 
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Q mint if j/ and rulna of Manitunrsc-ore pmUiml in India daring Ihe gears 1931 and 1032. 


Bihar and, Orissa — 
Keonjhar State . . 
Singhbhiini 

Bomhau — 

J\"orth Kanara . . 
Panda Mahals . . 

Central Vroi iners — 
Pala^bat 
Khaudara 
i'hhindwara 
2<a!»i)ur . . 

Madras — 

Uellury . . 

KandurStnto 

Timigiiiiatatu 

^Igsore — 

Ohltaldnio: 
Shiiuo'ia . . 


Total 


1 19.31. 

i 

19S 

2. 


Value f.o.b. 


Value f.G.h. 

1 Quantils’. 

at Indian 

Quantity. 

at Indian 

1 

ports. 


ports. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

39,065 

40,987 

44,908 

23,29ti 

! 7,938 

12,370 

2,272 

2,3U() 

474 

739 



1 


012 

620 

1 31,184 

‘ 48,595 



i 110,406 

108,115 

30,762 

40,132 

82,099 

137,640 

10,918 

ll.'.dil 

.1 16,404 

27,203 

10,041 

10 ,! H ‘.1 

.j 83 475 

138,429 

19,465 

21,241 

44 

84 



149,833 

117,369 

* 79,023 

’ 26,170 

5,389 

4,070 

8,049 

3,169 

425 

351 

219 

79 

548 

452 

335 

121 

537,844 

726,054 

1 

212,004 

140,022 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1005 when G16,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hatti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Hs. 1,51,800. Gold mining was C-arried on in the 
Horth Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highe.st yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river neat Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,t45 ounces in 1909, but 


fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. The smai 
qu.mtity of gold produced in the Punjab, thf 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried oa 
in a great many districts in India, but there Is 
no complete record of the amount obtained li 
this way. 'Phere was a trivial fall in the tohl 
Indian gold production from 330,488.8 oa. 
valued at Hs. 2,08,01,943 (£,1,540,885) in 1981 
to 329,081.7 ozs. valued at Ks. 2,53,51,488 
(£1,906,123) in 1932, Tbei-e was again a small 
production from Singhblunn, and as in the pre- 
vious year small outputs from Bumra, tke 
Punj'ab and tho United Provinces But these 
figures are, of course, quite insignificant compand 
with the output of Kolar which makes up 99. 9f 
per cent, of the Indian total. The considemd^ 
increase in tho value of production is due 
1932 being the first full year since Brink 
and India abandoned the gold standard k 
Beptember, 1031, with consequent appredattas 
in the price of gold, against sterling or Rupm 
As a result ol this appreciation in the prk»«l 
gold 9,666,122 ozs. of gold reckoned iu tw 
of fine gold were exported during 1932. !H» 
value was Es. 75,87,52,203 (£67,049,038). 

The average number of persons empkiyei m 
the Jvolar Gold Field during 1932 was[ 
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i ' Oz,-. , 
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Singhb'ium 



.'lU.O 

3.0.^u 271 

4 

Burma — 


' 




Kid ha .. 

1,U().'> 

7.V 

IS. 2 

O.'iU 72 

2 

UpptT Chiiidwiu . . 

wu. 

7b 

28.1 

2,(140 lUO 


Mysore 

2,07,99,131: 

1,54U »)7tl 320,: 

i74.0 

2,.v;,43,14:j' l,0t'r.,,->22 

8, SO 

Punjab 


43 

0.(1' 

4;(i 3(1 

47 

Vnited rrtniuces 

204^ 

2fi] 

3.ili 

2(;<; 20 

23 

Total ..|3SU,4SS.S 

2,08,U1,043| 

1,,')4U,8S3 320,1 

181.7 

2.;j,!,’»l.l b 1.0tHlJ23 

18,892 


' fine ounces in the ease ol Mv sure. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off tlio Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company- Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India, Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 314 millon gallons 
m 1910 it rose to 56| million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Eittnii Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 
1911. Oil was struck atMinhu in 1910, the 
pcoductioD for that year being 18,320 gallons 


which increased to nearly 4 million gallun# in 
1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1807. Nothing mure, 
however, was clone until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many jrears to exi.st in the Eawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successfuL 

The world’s production of petroleum 
in 1926 amounted to nearly 150 million 
tons, of which India contributed 0.72 per 
cent. In 1927, tliis figure jumped to some 172 
million tons, of which the Indian proportion 
on a practically stationary production, fell to 
0.64 per cent. In 1928, there was another 
substantial rise in the world’s production, which 
reached the figure of over 181 million tons. 
In 1929 there was another jump to over 202 
million tons, but in 1930 the world’s production 
fell to about 193| million tons iu 1931 to 
about 188 million tons, and in 1932 to about 
180 million tons. The United States alono 
showed a fall greater than the total fall. In- 
creases were shown by Boumania, Persia, 
Netherlands, East Indies, Argentina, Trinidad, 
India, Germany, Czeciio-Slovakia, Italy and 
Bolivia ; Boumania showed the largest increase 
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AH other protliu'ors Hhowod a decrease in i)ro- 
diictioii. The Dnited States contributed 
51). 0 per cent, of the world’s supply in 1933 
liiissia 11.0 per cent, and Venezuela 8.9 per 
cent. In 1028, India contributed 0.64 per cent 
which fell 0.60 per cent in 1929 and rose to 
0.621111930,0.63 per cent, in 1931 and 0.64 
per cent, in 1932 ; her position on the list of 
petroleum prodw-ing countries fell from 11th 
in 1929 to 12th in 1930, 1931 and 1932, her 
place being taken by Trinidad. 

The production of petroleum in India (including 
Burma) rose from 305,018,751 gallons in 1931 
to 308,606,031 gallons in 1932, the liighest pro- 
duction yet recorded, with the exception of the 
output of 311,030,108 gallons in 1930. The 
increase in 1932 represents the balance of a 
considerable increase in the output of Burma 
a slight increase of that of the Punjab, and of 
a trivial proportionate decrease in the production 
of Assam. This increase in output in 1932 was 
accompanied, however, l»y a decrease in value 


amounting to Us. 83,44,212 (.£561,514) 12.8 
per cent., the fall in price being a reflection 
of the w'orld depression. 

Production from Yenangyaung, tlie mo^t 
highly developed field in the Indian Empire 
showed a decrease of 4,073,700 gallons, or a 
little over 3 per cent, of the 1931 total. 

An interesting feature of the year -was the 
discovery of oil at the horizon of the 3,000 and 
land 3,100-feet sands in East. Twingon. Per 
many years these horizons have been recognised 
as gas sands, but it now appears that the gas in 
them is a crestal accumulation on the higher 
portions of the structure. This discovery proved 
a narrow strip of oil within the Twingon Beserve 
and led to competitive deepening towards the 
close of the year. Development of this part 
of the field, both by extension tests and by a 
deep test well, was proceeding at the end of the 
year. At Minlindaung one of the two deep 
test wells w’as abandoned, while the other 
remained shut down. 


Quantity and value oS Petroleum produced in India during the years 1931 and 1932. 



1931. 

1932. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 

^Ks. 13.5). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1™ 

Rs. 13.3). 

Assam — 

Oals. 

Ks. 

£ 

dais. 

Rs. 

£ 

Badarpur 

1,985,041 

3,12,644 

23,159 

847,217 

63,357 

4,764 

Digboi 

53,407,99t 

91,19,891 

675,548 

64,108,185 

92,54,823 

695,851 

Patharia 

153,431 

24,165 

1,789 

89,864 

0,919 

595 

Burma— 







Kyaukpyu 

13,068 

11,829 

876 

13,237 

11,814 

888 

IVIlnbu 

3,993,633 

7,98,726 

59,165 

3,850,716 

6,25,750 

47,049 

Singu . . 

85,478,378 

3,70,95,676 

1,266,346 

88,941,939 

1,44,53,065 

1,086,697 

Thayetinyo . . 

577,840 

1,15,568 

8,561 

464,326 

75,453 

5,673 

Upper Chiudw’in 

2,777,102 

2,09,427 

15,513 

4,040,690 

3,03,051 

22,786 

y e n a n g y a t 
(iiu! 1 udi n g 
Eanywa). 

39,809,104 

39,61,821 

293,468 

23,060,644 

37,55,163 

282,343 

Yenangyaung. . 

131,265,443 

2,60,96,073 

1,933,043 

120,191,043 

2,07,65,523 

1,561,318 

Funjd)— 







Attock.. 

5,557,720 

13,89,430 

102,921 

6,900,480 

14,75,120 

110,911 

Total .. j 

305,018,751 

6,91,35,250 

4,380,389 

308,600,031 

6,00,91,038 

3, 818^875 
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Innvjiis of KefuM'tic Oil Into India dunnij the ncnrs and 


1U31. 



Quantity, 

1 Value q:i==: 

From — 

Gals. 



3,(121,170 

15,54,048 

(ieorgia 

1 9,455,551 

98,51, 423i 

Azerbaijan 

11,753,283 51,S7,10i 

Perbia 

11,001,43’ 

51,71,125; 

Straits Sottle- 
inents (ineluil- 
ing Lahuan), 

428,333 

1 2 , 10 , 949 ! 

Borneo . . 

2,235,00' 

ll,40,75Uj 

Coli’bes and other 
Islands. 

5,502,314 

2S,08,474| 

United States of 
America . 

10,599,7‘JS 

1,27,53,851 

Other countries . 

130 

95| 

Total .. 

72,997,029 

3,86,84,722i 



1 

1982. 


13.5). 

{ Quant it \. I 

Value (Cl = 

IlS. 13.3). 


Gals. 

Kb. 

£ 

115,181 

ait,2i(j' 

22,57'. 

1,098 

729,735 

28,203,908 

1.21,S0,2(i2 

910.260 

384,230 

17,21 1,00& 

(;:>,2},-t3( 

490,559 

383,040 

18.953,144 

9.8,97,711 

744,189 

10,070 

! 0,509' 

1,979 

394 

84,500 

2,181,800 

8.72,149 

05,575 

208,035 

1 1,313,023 

1 1 

8,20,038 

01,702 

1 

941,730 

i 0,080,904! 

! 1 

31,10,830 

233,897 

7 

I 

4,920,055 

1 i 

23,02,234 

173,100 

l,805,534j 

78,091,572 

3,57,38,818 

2,087,129 


Imports of Fuel Oila into India durUiy the yean 1931 and 1932 



1931. 

1932. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.5). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

its. 31.3) 

From — 

Gals. 

its. 

£ 

Gals. 

Ks. 

£ 

Persia .. 

72,295,499 

1,41,86,900 

1,050,882 

07,938,453 

1,31,09,255 

985,658 

Straits Settlements 
(i u c I u d i ng 
Labuan). 

2,665,515 

5,41,717 

40,127 

69,899 

19,314 

1,452 

Borneo 

25,681,729 

54,28,430 

402,106 

20,513,654 

52,01,654 

391,102 

Other countries. 

3,672,068 

8,78,497 

65,074 

10,730,442 

20,96,511 

157,632 

TOTAL . . 

104,314,801 

2,10,35,550 

1,558,189 

105,252,087 

2,04,26,734 

j 1,535,844 
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Aml|#r, Graphite and Mica. — Amber is foum 
in very Bixiall quantities in Burma, Graphite 
is found in small quantities in various places 
but little progress has been made in minini 
except in Travancore. The total output in 1921 
was 39 tons. India has for many years been 
the leading producer of mica, turning out more 
than half of the world’s supply. In 1914, owing 
to the war, the output was only 38, 189 cwts 
compared with 43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing tc 
necessary restrictions with regard to the export 
of mica, the output fell off considerably in the 
year 1915, but subsequent demand in the United 
Elingdom for the best grade of ruby mica led 
to a considerable increase in production during 
the following years. 

There was a small fall iii the declared Pro 
dnctlon of mica from 38,003 cw-ts. valued a1 
Bs. 20,37,034 (£150,935) in 1931, to 32,71: 
cwts. valued at Its. 14,35,401 (£107, 925) in 
1982. In the yeans 1920 and li>27 the export 
ligurc was approximately double, the reportec 
jjroduction figure, wdiilst in the years 1928 anc 
1929 tlie quantity exported was more than doubh 
the reported production. In 1930 the recordec 
exports were, however, only some 57 per cent, in 
excess of the reported production, in 1931 only 36 
per cent., and in 1932 only 43 per cent, in excess 

The United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal importers oJ 
Indian mica, absorbed respectively 23.4 pei 
cent, and 43.2 per cent, during 1931, and 24.0 
per cent, and 47.6 per cent, during 1982. Ger- 
many took 7.2 per cent, and 10.6 per cent, 
respectively, of the total quantities exported 
during the years 1931 and 1932. The 
average value of the exported mica decreased 
from Its. 78.3 (£5.8) per cwt. in 1931 to Bs. 71.2 
(£6.4) per cwt. in 1932. The exports fell 
from 62,966 cwts. value at Rs. 41,48,768 
(£307,316) in 1931, to 47,021 cwts. valued at 
Bs. 33,48,948 (£251,800) in 1932. This is the 
lowest total value recorded since 1915-16, when 
the value of the mica exports was £208,496. 

The difference between exports and production 
is generally attributed to theft from the mines. 
If this be the only explanation we must assume 
that diumg the three years prior to 1930 there 
has been as much mica stolen as won by honest 
means. Early in 1928 a bill was introduced 
into the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, 
the purpose of which was an attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by licensing miners 
and dealers ; tlie bill was, however, rejected. 
In March, 1930, however, a similar bill to regulate 
the possession and transport of, and tradmg in, 
mica was passed , and from the figures presented 
since 1930, as analysed above, it appears that 
this bill may already have produced a good effect. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. ^Following 

a series ol years of practically continuous m- 
crease, a slight decrease iu the production of 
tin-ore in Burma was reported for the year 1931, 
during which the output amounted to 4,255.2 
tons valued at Bs. 35,07,381). In 1932, however, 
there was again an increase in production to 
4,525 tons valued at Es. 45,09,996. This is 
the highest quantity (but not the highest total 
value, for which the smaller outputs of 1926, 
1927, 1929, 1930 and 1931 showed higher figures) 
yet recorded in any one year. The considerable 
increase in the toUl value is, of course, mainly 
due to the rise in the price of the metal during 


the year resulting from the tin restriction schenm 
in operation in the live leading tin produeina 
countries, Malaya, Netherlands East Indies^ 


increase from Tavoy and Mergui and a decrease 
from Mawchi in the Southern Shun States 
Milling operations were suspended at Mawebi 
in August 1927 pending the installation of 
additional plant and further development 
Milling was resumed in February 1930 and this 
explains the large increases of 1930 and 1931 
The figure for 1932 includes 1,557.3 tons from’ 
Mawchi, calculated to be the ])roportion of 
tin-ore in 2,732 tons of concentrates derived 

from mixed wolfram-scheelite-cassiterite-ore ■ 

these concentrates are assumed to contain 43 per 
cent, of wolfram and 57 per cent, of cassiterite 
There was no reported output of block tin. 

Imports of unwrought tin increased from 
41,069 cxvts. valued at Bs. 36,28,556 in 1931 
to 49,279 cwts. valued at Bs. 47,50,341 in 1932 • 
over 98 per cent, of these imports came from tile 
Straits Settlements. 

In contrast with the increase in the produc- 
tion of silver from the Bawdwin mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs. 
recorded during the four years, 1925 to 1928' 
the following years 1929, 1930 and 1931 were 
marked by decreases amounting to 124,211 
OZ8., 226,311 ozs., and 1,153,806 ozs. respectively. 
In 1932, however, there was a small increase 
again, amounting to 98,556 ozs. These varia- 
tions in quantity were accompanied by a small 
fall of value in 1929, marked falls in 1930 and 
1931, and a marked rise in 1932. The output 
of silver obtained as a bye-product from the 
Kolar gold mines of Mysore showed an increase 
of some 5,000 ozs. The amount of silver 
bullion and coin exported during the year was 
34,664,148 ozs. valued at Bs. 4,15,61,144, 

The production of lead-ore at the Burma 
Corporation’s Bawdwin mines in Burma de- 
creased further from 897,670 tons in 1931 to 
372,586 tons in 1932, and the total amount 
of metal extracted decreased from 74,785 tons 
of lead (including 1,505 tons antimonial lead) 
valued at Bs. 1,28,88,270 in 1931, to 71,202 
tons of lead (including 642 tons of antimonial 
lead) valued at Bs. 1,09,95,587) in 1982. The 
quantity of silver extracted from the Bawdwin 
ores rose slightly from 5,900,400 ozs. valued 
at Bs. 61,97,367 in 1931 to 5,998,956 ozs. valued 
at Bs. 62,32,916 in 1932. The value of the lead 
per ton fell from Bs, 172.3 to Bs. 154.5, whilst 
the value of the silver rose from Be. 0-14-1 to 
Be. 1-0-7 in the year 1932, The ore reserves 
in the Bawdwin mine, as calculated at the end 
of June, 1932, totalled 4,126,179 tons, against 
4,233,120 tons at the end of June, 1931, with 
an average composition of 25.4 per cent, of lead, 
15.6 per cent, of zinc, 0.68 per cent, of copper 
and 19 . 7 ozs. of silver per ton of lead. Included 
in this reserve are 37,000 tons of copper-ore. 
During the year development work in the 
Meingtha section, discovered in 1930, continued 
in yield satisfactory results. 

Zinc. — A. monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
•eceived but little attention in India, and no 
troduction was recorded until 1913. The 
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prndLK iinn oi zinc concentrates by the Burma , carat-, were produced in Paima State ami 

Coriioration, Limited, in the Xorthern Shanjtlm reinaimler in C'iiarkhari, Jijaiyjarh and 
States, fell from 51,15.5 tons valued at K?. I Bijawar. 

17,2:L52S in IU31 to 44,484 tons valued at j A severe decline in the output from the Mocok 
lis. in 193'2. The slight rise in the ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 

value per ton is parallel with a similar rise in ' in 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
the price of spclte. 1’he exports during 1932 to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma 
amounted to 49,950 tons valued at Rs. 24,97,509 Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
against 54,818 toes ^alued at Rs, 28,41,2.50 into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
in the preceding year. ^ ^ for sale in September, 1026. The skeleton 

Copper. —In I'J.jI the nnne output was organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
153,930 long tons of copper-ore \ allied at Rs. made good use of its opportunities with the 
22,71,940. 101,503 sliort tons ot ore were result that the value of the output in 1926 

treated for a iiroduetion of 4,900 long tons of exceeded that of the previous year by over a 
refined copper. 1,008 tons of this ivere sold lakh of rupees. This encouraging result was 
in the Indian market at an average price, of effected bv a rigorous economy and an extension 
lls. 073 per ton. In addition there was a pro- of a sy&ten. of" co-operation with local miners, 
dnetion of 3,037 tons of yellow metal, the aver- and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
age selling price in India being Rs. 719 per ton. in the Rvaungdwin mine — the only one still 
Operations continued uninterruptedly during worked by European methods, 
the year 1932 at the Mosaboni Mine and at the During 1927, however, production fell in 
works site at Maubhandar. The mine output value by over If lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
increased to 175,010 long tons of copper-ore to a decrease in the value of the sapphires and 
valued at Es. 25,09,080. 185,894 short tons spinels produced, there having been a slight 

of ore were treated in the mill and the produc- increase in the value of the rubies. During 1928, 
tioii of refined copxier amounted to 4,443 long there was another very large decline in value, 
tons. 3,441 tons were consumed in the rolling amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
mill and 1,312 tons were sold in the Indian severe drop in the value of the sapphires produced 
market at an average price of Rs. 689 per ton. as before. There was a slight increase in. the value 
Operations in the rolling mill resulted in the of the rubies. The value of the 1929 production 
production of 5,440 long tons of yellow metal, was slightly above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
of which 4,830 were sold in India at an average derable increase in the value of the rabies found, 
price of Rs. 657 per ton. The total ore reserves largely balanced by another large fall in the 
at the close of the year 1932 amounted to value of sapphires produced. In 1980 there was 
700,466 short tons with an average assay value a further substantial fall in production and in 
of 3.053 percent, of copper. total value, though the value per carat of the 

There was a considerable decrease in the sapphires produced is the highest recorded for 
production of coppermatte at the Namtu many years. Judging from reports in the Rangoon 
smelting plant of the Burma Corporation Ttjnesthisis due to the opening up by the Burma 
limited, from 13,487 tons valued at Rs. 32,25,003 Ruby Mines, Ltd., of the new Pagoda mine at 
In 1931, to 9,729 tons valued at Rs. 19,81,499 Elathe leading to the find of a fine sapphire of 
and averaging 44.32 per cent, of copper, 26.36 630 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carats. 

S ?r cent, of lead, and 83.72 ozs. of silver to The find of a rubv of 100 carats was also reported. 

le ton. In addition 365 tons of copper-ore The great drop "in i>ro(luction recorded in 1931 
valued at Rs. 6,900 were produced in the Nellore was due to the cessation of operations of the 
district, Madras. Burma Ruby Mines, Limited. Though the 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- industry is in a very depressed state, work is 
precious stones at present mined in India are stUi continued by local miners, but of this no 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline reliable statistics are available. Tor 1932 no 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite returns are available, except that a fine niby 
and amber, fi'he xiroduction of diamonds in of 17 c.arats was found at Chaunggyi near 
I’entral India rose from 639 carats valued at Mogok, and a fine sai>})hire of about 9U carats 
Rs. 34,683 ill 1931 to 1,254.1 carats valued at and a good star sai»phire of 453 carats were 
Rs. 72,189 in 1932. Of this latter production mined at Kathe. 

SALT. 

There was a largo decrease in the total output of salt amounting to some 228,000 tons, shared 
by Madras (108,893 tons), Bombay and Sind (83,638 tons), and iSTortliern India (43,317 tons), 
partially balanced by small increases in Aden (5,204 tons) and Burma (2,110 tons). Iniports of 
salt into India increased slightly by 24,147 tons, aU the countries of origin showing increases 
excepting Italian East Africa, Spain, and ‘ other countries.’ 

Quantity and value of Sait produced in India during the years 1931 and 1932. 



1931. 

1932. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1-= 

Rs. 13.5), 

Quantity. 

Value (£1^-Bs. 13.3). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Aden 

286,037 

31,69,172 

234,753 

291,241 

32,24,898 

242,474 

Bombay and Sind . . 

489,052 

22,83,669 

169,161 

405,414 

19,32,468 

145,298 

Burma 

22,974 

3,48,831 

25,839 

25,084 

4,26,438 

32,068 

Gowalior 

48 

2,647 

196 

43 

1,744 

131 

Madras 

555,449 

38,83,234 

287,647 

446,556 

26,95,736 

202,687 

Northern India 

485,840 

39,53,406 

292,845 

442,523 

86,72,149 

276,101 

Total. . 

1,839,400 

1,36,40,959 

1,010,441 

1,610,861 

1,39,53,433 

1 898,764 
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Imports of Salt into Tntlin durintj (he years 1931 and 1932, 



1931. 

1932. 


Quantity. 

Value (£l=Rs. 13.5). 

Quantity. 

1 

Value (£1= 

=Rs. 13-3.) 


Tons. 

Rs. 

s. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

From — ' 







United Kingdom 

24,104 

6,17,170 

38,309 

31,991 

5,93,714 

44,640 

Germany 

43,007 

7,90,071 

58,568 

49,478 

8,57,889 

04,503 

Spain . . 

27,204 

4,00,558 

29,071 

25,994 

3,72,953 

28,042 

Aden and Depen- 
dencies. 

Egypt . . 

273,100 

0,007 

40,00,300 

5,80,965 

302,990 

43,034 

304,220 

38,500 

44,23,875 

5,04,995 

332,622 

42,481 

Italian East 
Africa. ! 

Other countries 

]09,O()4j 

14,002 

15,30,017 

1,32,451 

113,370 

9,811 

90,500 

0,040 

13,27,124 

91,957 

99.784 

6,014 

Total 

528,594 

80,4-1,798 

595,702 

552,741 

82,82,507 

j 618,980 


Bibliography. — Report o£ the Chief In- 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Ohbf Inspector of Mines. Report on the 
Miaoral Production of India during 1929 
by Ii.Leigbi lermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 


Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
on Mineral Resources published by the Imperial 
Institute. Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928. 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXIY). 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokera 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted tliroughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by tlie Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
Tlie Board has the power to stop business in 
times of emergencies. The official ‘ ' 


of the Secretary is Dalai Stree, Port, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 5 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased. 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the business. ’Fhc present value of the 
card is about Rs. 11,000. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stodr 
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Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer inuctions it was revived in 1922. It 
has fcased to function again. 

Cominittee of Enquiry- — III 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, customs, 
practices, rules, regulations and methods 
k business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers* Association of Bombay and to investigate 
K,ny such complaints of the public and to make 
my such enquiries with reference to any of the 
ftforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report W’hich leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yidd to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely. 

Eor many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom. 
In 1903 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a Eepresentative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom. 

In June, 1923, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1918-1920 with an authorised 
(mpital of Es. 8 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts arc 
made up annually up to 30th September. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
a Uttle above 560. The Committee has restric- 


ted the further sale of new shares until it deems 
it necessary to revise its decision, exception 
being made in the case of a partner dissociating 
from an existing firm. Anyone intending 
to become a member is required to purchase a 
share from a member and the admission fee 
charged by the Association is Es. 5,000. The 
conduct of members and of business is controlled 
by bye-laws, customs and usages being fully 
honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principle 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc.) jtoilway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal, Fort 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hony. Office Bearers — the 
President, two Joint Hony. Treasurers and the 
Hony. Secretary. The Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
which in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
committees and the Hon. OflSce Bearers. The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases. 

Committee for 1934. — Kedarnath Khandel- 
wal, B. A., LL. B,, President : J. S. Hayw'ood. 
G. C. Montgomery : 0. A. Cohey; J. 3. Ker* 
Gobind Lall Bangur : Mahaliram Sonthalia 
Eai Eameswar Nathany Bahadur: Jagannath 
Jhunjhunwala ; Sarbotosh Sen ; Shambliu Nath 
Dutt; Jitendra Mohan Butt, M.Sc.; Qoralall 
Seal and Basant Lall C'haturvedi. 

Joint Eotiorary Treasurers — Eai Eameswar 
Nathany Bahadur and Goralall Seal. 

Eon. Secretary: — Satya Eanjan Mitra, B.A., 
B.L. 

The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Eange. This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind-— was opened on 6th July, 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal. The ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hdl where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. This floor also contains 
the offlees of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members. The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members' offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway consists of about lOO Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Es. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Es. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Bs. 3,000. 
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Modern commerce m India was built up by take the necessary steps to "et the 
mirehants from the west and was for a long registered and to enrol members antl er!.,, 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers ot work. The Congress also approved of 
Couimercp and numerous kindred Aasocia- constitution. 
tions were formed by them tor its protection mh« *. 1 , ... 

and assistance. But Indians have in recent a principal paragrapiig 

years, taken a large and growing part in this fnpnt ohf +°h and State- 

commercial life. The extent of their partici- Chamber 

pation varies greatly in dillcrent parts of India, ^PP^oved by the Congress.-- 
according to the natural proclivities and genius I. The name of the Chamber will be 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, Associaied Ihtdian Chamber of CoHMEEr'w « 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- rr n,u 

clal regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, will he m -RAmhiv ^ Chamber 

very active in other fields of activity, lags Bombay, 

behind in this one. Arising from these cir- III. The obj 
cuinstances we find Chambers of Commerce established are :■ 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these . 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 1 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 

Cliamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly W'ork in association. 

The Loudon Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any incUuation on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively tlian a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new 


(1) To discuss and consider question 
concerning and affecting trade, com. 
merce, manufactures and the shippine 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affectlna 
the common interests of such Chambera 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and shin 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Aseo. 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce 
Commercial Associations or Bodies ia 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter, 
mined by a llesolution of the Chamber. 

The Articles of Association provided “ There 
shall be an annual meeting of the 

hv fj Tfi Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 

by tile Hon. feir Fazulbhoy Currirablioy Ibra- fixed by the Executive Council in theSth of 
him a eading miliowner and public citizen February,” or at some oS time anrCml 
great annual or special matings . ! may be 
tmprqvtnunt in streuBthening Indian com- convened by the Executive Council 01 * on tKn 

mcrclal CtoSSr*/ members addMsed to tUa Secretary . . . 

provai in all parts of India. The scheme was Th® organization languished for lack of 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards s'ipport for some years until a number of mer* 
received an impetus from tlie same cause and chants specially interested in Currency and 
tile first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at BelM 
holiday season, m the Town Hall, Bombay and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
The list of members of the Ecception Committee activities bailing, like the first movement, from 
snowed that all the important commercial Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
associations of Bombay were prepared bo co- Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
operate actively. 2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 9,^ ^ “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr Inow agreed to the registered offi(» 

the Hon. Sir) D. B. Wacha, President of thi tlie_ place where the 

Bombay Indian Merchants’ Cliamber nrMidprt 1 resident for the year has his headquarters or 
as Chairman of the Reception Committcf^ at directs it to be located.” Among the 

the opening of the proceedings and tha Jirof o®3®cts for which the Federation is established 
business was the election of Sir FazuJbhoy ®'^® ^^® • — 

ffre^^re^l^ed^ mMn^fchft ‘ (*) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

lss?ciS Sdl^Tcham hP? nf ^ and foreign trade, transport, 

dStS a pSSaj industry and manufactures, flimiKse 

eiectea a frovinolal Committee empowered to and all other economic subjects. 
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(b) To encourage friendly teelms and | 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(e) To enter into any arrangement with any 
(loverument or authority supreme,' 


merce (Subscription r.s. 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Bs. 150), 

The following are the Committee of the 
federation for 1034 : — 

Preuldcnf.—'Mx, luisturbhai Lulhliai. 


mimicipal, local or otherwise that I 
may seem conducive to the Pedera-j 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government ; 
or authority all rights, concessions,' 
and privileges which the Federation' 
may think it desirable to obtain and | 
to carry out, exercise and comply i 
with any such arrangements, rights, ! 
privileges and concessions. ■ 

(J) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(c) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(ff) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Buies provide for two classes of members, 
viz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 1 


Vicc-Prenhh’ut. — Lala Padainpat. .Sinnliaiiia, 

Meiuhcrs of the Comndfirr — -.Mr. JCaiiiii llaTijaa 
!iai kcr (Jit ntral ilvationalCluiuibcr f»f (‘(inaneriv, 
Calcutta), Lal.i Sliri Batu (Dtllii faefurv- 
owiiois’ federation, I>‘lhi), ]Vlr, G. ]>. Diria 
(Indian OhamJicr ot Conimcice, Calcutta), 
Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas, iCt., c.i.i:., 
M.B.K, (Indian ilcrchants’ Chaiti]>f‘r, Buinlia\ ), 
ill*. Walchanil Hir.aehand (i^Iaharashtra Chain- 
ber of Commerce, Bombay ), Baj Batna S* tli 
Chiinanlal Girdbarlal (Baroda Billowiaa's’ 
Association, Baroda), Setb jMatbuixlas VPsaiiji 
(iiuliaii Merchants’ Cbamlier, BMiu})av), 
Ban Bahadur Shhinttan G. Mubatta (ICaraclu 
Indian Merchants’ Association. Jvarachi), 
3ri‘. A. I). SliTotf (Indian Merchants’ Climiihi-r, 
Bombay), Mi, P, S, Bodlibans (Indian Chamber 
of Conijiicro*, Lahore), I)fr, Mdya .Sugar 
Pandya, (Southern Indian Chainbcr 

of Cinnmciw, JMadras.) 

UoHonu'if Tri'iiniiren.— 'Ml' D. P. Ivluiltan 
(Iiidiau Cliaiiiber of Commerce, C'almittu), 
Sir Hari Sauker Paul, Jvt., M.L.c, (Bengal 
National Cluunbcr of Coiumeicc, Calcutta). 

Co-opted Mcnik’i’n . — Seth Ilaji AbdooU Haruon, 
M.L.A.. Karachi, Mr. B. l)as, m.l.A., Cuttack, 
Bai Uticiidra Lai Boy Bahatlur, Cliittagong, 
]\Ir, Cluinilal B, .Alohta, Bombay, Mr. Amrit 
Lai Ojha, Calcutta, Mr. M. Muhammad 
Ismail, Madras. 

Secretaru. — Mr. D. G. Mulhcrkar. 

Office. Pankorc's Naka, Ahmedabud. 

Teleyntpkic Unicomind, Ainuedabad, 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Boyal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional (Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “in 
particular in Calcutta.’’ There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
oonnected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 


connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the olhce bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1933-34 ; — 

Pmidenf.— Mr. J. S. Henderson, ( Messrs. 
Mackinnnon, Mackenzie & Co.) 

Vice-PresidenL — ^JMr. J, Beid Kay, (Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., Ltd.) 

Members. — ^Mr. Alec, Aikman, (Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co,); Mx. H. F. Bateman, (Messrs. 
Shaw, Wallace & Co.) ; The Hon’ble Sir E. C. 
Bentha^ (Messrs. Bird & Co.); Mr. B. 1>. 
Croinartie, (The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd.) ; 
Mr. H, A. M. Hannay, (Agent, Eastern Bengal 
Bailway.); Mr. L. V. Heathcote, (The liurma- 
Shell Oil Storage & Bistributing Co. of India, 
Ltd.) ; Mr. B. A. Towler, (Messrs. McLeod & Co.). 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. A, C. 
Daniel. Assistant Secretary, Mr. D. C. Fair- 
baim. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
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returning repres-'cntatives, and the represent- 
atives returned, for t!ie current year. 

The (Jotmcil of b'tate. — The Hon’blc Mr. J. 
S. Henderson. 

The Bengal LegMatim Coumil. — ^IVCr. Gr. B. 
Hain, c.t.b., (Calcutta Tramways Co. Ltd.); 
Mr. H. H. Burn, (JIcLend A’ Co.) ; Mr. C. B. 
SuTiover, (Kilburn <fe Co.) : Mr. 0. G. Miller, 
(Hoare Miller tir Co. Ltd.) ; Mr. W. H. Thompson, 
(Bengal Telephone) ; Mr. Henry Birkmyre, 
(Birkmyre Brothers). 

The Calcutta Port Trust. — Mr. M. A. Hughes, 
(Turner Morrison & Co. Ltd.) ; Mr. S. B. Glad- 
stone, (Gillanders Arhuthnot & Co.) ; Mr. G. B. 
Campbell, Mackinnoii, (Mackenzie & Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. A. L. B. Tucker, (Ivllhuni & Co.) ; Mr. K. 
J. Nicolson, (Gladstone, Wyllie & Co.) ; Mr. J, 
Beid Kay, (James Hnlay & C’o., Ltd.). 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporatimi. — ^Mr. B. 
Booney, (Bengal Telephone Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. G. XJ. 
Pottinger, (Burmah-!:ihcll) ; Mr. N. G. Herbert, 
(Imperial Chemical Industries Co. Ltd.) ; Mr. A. 
M. Playfair, (MacneUl & Co.) ; Mr. C. H. Holmes, 
(Holmes Wilson A Co. Ltd.) : Mr. K. G. SiUar, 
(Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd.). 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
Calnttta. — Mr. W. H. Thompson, M.I 1 .C. (Bengal 
Telephone Co., Ltd.) 

The Bengal Boiler Commission. — Mr. W. Gow, 
(Burn & Co. Ltd.) ; Mr. H. H. Beynolds, M.I.E. 
(Ind.), M.i.B.B. ; Mr. J. Williamson, 

(Ind.), M.I.K.B. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission : — 
Mr. E. J. B. Gardiner ; Mr. G. Y, Bobertson. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
thfi Bengal Chamber of Commerce; — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Bice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Eire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 


dation, Indian Engiuoeriug Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers' Association, Calcuta 
Hydraulic Pre.ss Association, Jute pabrir 
Brokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Shippers’ Ass ■' elation, Calcutta .Tute Deale«? 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shipoer& 
Association, Calcutta Sugar Importers’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Accident Insurance Association 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
River Transport Association, and the Masters' 
Stevedores’ Association. 


The Chatnber maintains a Tribunal o( Arbi- 
bration tor the determination, settlement and 
idjustment of disputes and diflferences relatine 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business peisonslly 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whora-'oever 
of such parties the said disputes and difTeren- 
.‘C-s be submitted. The Secr'^tary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Begistrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Itegigtrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Be- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
'nembers and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
VIea.surers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (Mr. 11. 
Ellis), Head OfSce Manager (Mr. 0. G. Smith) 
and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. g. 
Smyth G. 0. G, Smyth, J. B. F. Henfrey and 
B. Perry), and the staff at the time of the last 
oflBcial returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
.Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
I u the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and. also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, ccmimerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or tinder the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of pereons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between partis willing or agreeing to 


abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India ; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta; and to do all 
such other things as may he conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, la<al and 
raofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Bs. 100 and the Motussfi! 
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, numbers Rs. 50. Merchants, Bankers. Ship- 
nUers representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
finaaeed in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manSacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
TieW with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. ^ • r, 

The following constitute the Managing Coni- 
ujittee of the Chamber for the year 1U33 :~ 


president. — ^IVIr. A. L. Ojba. 
Senior V ice-P reside nt.—Mv. J 


uc-j. -• I'* Julia. 

V%e'President. — J. P. Butia. 

Members.—O. B. Birla ; Mr. B. P. Khaitan 
Mr S K. Bhatter; Mr. Paiznlla Cangjee ; Mr 
a Ti Mehta ; Mr. Mohanlal Lallubhai ; Mr. M. K. 
Powvala Mr. K. L. Pun; Mr. K J. Purohit ; 
Mr C k. Parekh ; Mr. Auandji Handas ; 
Mr' H P Bagaria ; Mr. Kassiiii A. Mohamed ; 
Mr' Habib Mohamed; Mr. Kedarnath Khandel- 
wai- Mr. Goarishanker Baliuiya; Mr. S. B. 
Hen ’and Dr. M. Sanyal. 

Secretary. — Mr. M. P. Gandlu, m.a., f.e.e.s., 

Th^" following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Jute Balers' Association, Indian Produce 
Association, East India Jute Association, Indian 
Merchants’ Association, Calcutta liice_ Mer- 
cliants' Association, Calcutta Kirana Assoemtion, 
Bengal Jute Bealers’Association, Gunny Trades 
Association and Shareholders’ Association. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover the varying nature 
of disputes arising in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of tlie fol- 
lowing trades (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yam, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General. 

Chamber’s representatives on — 

Calcutta Port Commissioners : Mr. G. L. Mehta. 

Bengal Xagpur RaiUeay Local Addsory Com- 
mittee : Mr. K. ,T. Purohit. 

East Indian RaiUvay Local Advisory Com- 
mittee : Mr. B. P. Khaitau. 

Eastern Bengal Local Advisory Committee : Mr. 
E,. Chakravarty, 

Board of Apprenticeship I'raining : Mr. A. 
L. Ojlia. 

Railmy Rates Advisory Committee: Mes-srs. 
Anandji JSaridas, H. P. Bagaria, G. B. Birla, 
Ifaizuila Gaiigjee and D. P. Kliaitan. 

Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals : Mr. Kassini A. Mohamed. 

Bengal ConeiliatUm Panel : Messrs. B, P. 
Khaitau, Anandji Harklas, and K. Rajabally. 

Bengal Pilotage Dues Committee: Mr. K. J. 
Purohit. 

Chamber's Auditors : Messrs. S. R. BatUboi 
& Co. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. BOMBAY. 


The Indian Rational Committee of the 
international Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
lished for the following purposes in the year 


(a) 


To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely : 

(i) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 


(ii) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 
(Hi) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their cit^ens 
by the co-operation of bnsiness 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian Rational Committee has on its 
ron 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 60 comm'frcial firms as Associate 
Members, 


OMPIOB-BHARIRS for THl YEAR 1933. 


President . — ^lAila Shri Ram. 

Fice-Prasiflleni.— Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee. 


^Members of the Executive Committee.^ — Mr. 
Kusturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedaltad Millowners’ 
Association, Ahniedabacl) ; Mr. Walchaud Hira- 
chand (Maharashtra CTiamber of Comraerce, 
Bombay) ; Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.B.B, (Indian Merchants’ CTiamber, 
Bombay) ; Mr. G, B. Birla, (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry) ; Mr. D. 
P. Khaitan, (Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry) ; Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarker (Bengal Rational Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta) ; Mr. Aniritlal Ojha, (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta) ; Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, 
(Bombay Bullion Exchange, Bombay) : Mr. 
Pakirjee Cowasjee (Federation of Indian Cliain- 
bers of Commerce and Industry) ; Mr. Mohamed 
Ismail, (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry); Mr. Mathuradas 
Vissanji, (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
(iommerce and Industry) ; and L. Padampat 
Singhania (Mercliants’ Chamber of United Pro- 
vinces, Cawnpore). 

Co-oj 3 t«J.— Mr. B. Bas, M.L.A., Mr. Ebrahiin 
G. Currimbhoy, Raja Ratna Sheth Bhailalbhai 
B. Amin, Mr. M. A. Master and Mr. M. L. 
Bahanukar. 

Ex-Offido.—MT. B. S. Erulkar and Mr. K, P. 
Mehta (Representatives on the Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce), 

Honorary Treasurer. — Mr, R. L. Ropany. 

Becretary. — Mr. J. K. Mebta. 

Assistant Secretary.— A, C. Ramallngham. 
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BOMBAY. 


The. oljjtH’l :uul duties ui tlie J’.eiiiliuy 
Ctmmber. as set forth in their ilemo- 
randiitu and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly focliuf? and imani- 
mitj ainotig comiuercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good; to promote 
and protect the general iiicreantile interests of 
this Presideney ; to collect ami classify inform- j 
atiou on all mattiirs of general couimerciali 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as sucli j 
a Society can, of all acknowledged gricvaiices 
alfcctiug merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general; to receive and decide 
references on luattcra ui usage ami custom in 
dispute, recording tsucli decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committei* for the time being may think 
lit, aasiariiig to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating huduess;_ to com- 
municate with the pubiic authorities, with 
similar Associations in otiier places and wdth 
individuals, on all subject?, of general mercantile 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, theiiudgment 
of the Ciiamher. 

The Bombay Clianibcr was established in 
lsa6, under the auspices of Sir llobert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in t heir ttrst set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Ghamber members 
is iSii. Of these numbers 20 represent banking! 
institutions, 11 shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 
12 Insurance oompanies, 17 engineers and 
contractors, 13o firms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
clfect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. TJie Chamber member's subscription is 
its. 3«0. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
service.^, or " eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested m mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency^ may be introduced as a visitor 
by auy Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subiect 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Cliamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Uham- 
her, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard lo the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 


The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
her, elected for three years, 

Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
live members, elected for two years. 

Tbe following ’re th: officers of the Chamber 
for the j'car inSl-35 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies* — 

— G. L. Winterbothmn, Bsq. 
Vicc-Pi'eahleul. — A. Mrlntosh, J’isq. 

C'omiiiiftiu'. — E. .1. Bimbury, Esif. ; G. H. 
Ciiokc, Esq.; N, fc>. Golder, Msq. ; L. A*, 
ilid.-xill, I'-iSq, ; A. X. G. Hogg, • 
W. M. Petrie, Esq.; G. C. riiilli]is,‘'E.sq. ’ 
Seerettmj. — Pv. J. P. Suliian, Esq. 

Asst. Seeretari/. — H. Hoyal, Esq. 
Representations on — 

Council of /State : The Hon’ble Mr. E. Miller. 
Bombay Legislative Council.— S. Jl. Greaves, 
Esq., M.L.C. ; G. L. Wiiitorbofcham, Esq. 
M.l.C. 

Itimhay Boet Trust.— W. M, Petrie, G. H. 
Ciioke, Estb ; T. E. Cunningham, Esq.; G. L. 
Winterhotham, Esq.; E. C. Ilcitl, Esq. 
Bombay Improvements Committee: It, H. 
Parker, Esq. 

Bombay Municipal Coporation : Alwyn Ezra. 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board: 

It.L.EcrarcI, Esq. and A. G. Gray, Esq. 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commusion: 
It. H. P. Milne, Esq. 

Persian GulflAgUs Committee : J. C. Peed, Esq; 
St. George's Bospital Advisory Committee:]}'. 
B. Thornely, Esq. 

Governor’s Hospital Fund: C. K. Moberly, 
Esq., C.I.E. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee : Sir Joseph 
ivay, Kt. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation: Sir 
Joseph Kay, Kt. 

Bach Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee-. 
The lloii. Mr. E. Miller. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee : Colonel 
W. T. C. Hulfam. 

Ex-Services Association : G. L. Winterbothmii, 
Esq., M.L.O. (Bx-officio). 

Bombay Seamen's Society : It. J. E. Sulivan, 
Esq. 

Federation of Cha^nhers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hogg. Kt. 
RaUtcay Advisory Committees — 

G. I. P. : L. A. Halsal], Esq. 

B. B. cfe Q. I. : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 
Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd.: G. L. 

Winterhotham, Esq. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : G. C. It. 
Coleridge, Esq. ; L. A. Halsall, Esq. ; J. 1\ 
Alacdonell, Esq.; The Hon. Mr. E. Miller : 

C, J. Damala, JEaq. 

Government of Bombay Road Board : 

The Hon'bleMr. E. Miller. 

Bombay UniversUy: G. L. Winterhotham, 
Esq,, 
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Special Work. 

One of tbe mosfc important functions pei* 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbit, ration 
In commercial disputes, llules for this have , 
been m existence for many years and have l 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions I 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A. special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs Eouse and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
di visions, which it is desirable to record. 
f?o other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Eeturn which shows the receipts larc 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, wldch give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to gro.y cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coai, aniline dyes, 
kgar, matches, wines and other sundry good?. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported by 
individual merchants. 

The Weekly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
k return of " Current Quotations ” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
Enghsh mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber arc 
substantial tones in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business ii? 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers, Certificateir 
are issued by these othaers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 


season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ii.'ates granted show the following defail.H : — 
(a) The date, hour and place of moasiiieiuent. 
( 0 ) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 

{(i) the port of destination ; 

(c) the iiuruber and description of jiaelmues* 
G) Idle marks: 

(?;) the mea'^ureniciit, and in the case uf 
goods shipped by boats; 

(«) the regi'tered iniiiiher of the boat; 
f?) the name of the tmd.aL 
Ci'rtifieates of wc-riht and of origin are also 
'.^Bued by the Chamber. 

Associated C^iaiiiber of Commerce 
of India. 

Heap Orncu located ix Calcutta foe lODd. 
Ves/Ve/d; The Hon. Sir E. C. Tienthali. 

Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

The Milbw’ners’ .Vssoeitition , Bombay, was 
stabli^ihatl in 1S75 and its objects are as loi- 

OW3 : — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity aninimst MllJowaers and users 
of btea.n water and/or electric power 
on all sulijects connected with their 
common good. 

(b) To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of theAssociatiou. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton traile in 
particular. 

(d) To consider questions connected wdth 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of its members. 

(c) To collect and circulate statistics and 
to collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commoice 
and manufactures of its members. 

Any iiidividuiil partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
lor membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete- sum of Rs. 50 paid by him 
as annual sab.«cription. 

The membership of the Association in 1930 
numbers liK). 

The following Is the Comniiitne for 19S-1- : — 

H. P. Mody, Esq., K.L.A,, (C/iatrinan), 11. H. 
Sawyer, Esq., (Dy. Vhaiman), Sir Ness 
Wadia, K.B.E., c.t.e., Sir Dinshaw E. 
Wacha, Kt., Sir Munmohands Bam.ii, Kt., 
.Sir Chiinilal Mehta, K.o.s.i., c.i.E., Sir N. 
B. Saklatvaln, Xt.. c.i.E , T. V. Baddeley, 
Esq., E. E. Dinshaw, Esq.. A. Geddis, 
Esq., H. H. Lflkin, Esq.. Taalji Naranji, 
Esq.. H. F. Milne, Esq., J>haramsi Jdulraj 
Khataii. Esq., Ihitansi I). IMorarji, Esq., 
Albert llaymond. Esq., S. D. Saklatvala, 
Esq., V, N. C'hnndavarkar. Esq., T 
Esq., O.B.E., Madhavji 1>. Thaekerscy, Esq., 
and T. Maloney, Ei^q., {Semiarri). 

The following are the Asscciation’s Be- 
presentativea on public bodily's ■ — 

Letjulailre As-nembly: Mr. II. P. Mody. 
M.L.A. 
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Bombay LegisMiw Council: Mr. j. B. Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 
Petit. 

Bombay Port Trust: Mr. A. Geddis. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 

f^Moria Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr. lishcd in the year 1907. its objects are:— 


V. N. Chandavarkar. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission : 
Messrs. Wi F. Webb and W. A. Suther- 
land. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics : Mr. Dharamsi 
Mulraj Khataii. 

Central CoUon Committee : Mr. S. D. Saklat- 
Yala. 

Develojment of Bombay Advisory Com- 
miUee: Mr. Jehangir B. Petit. 

G. L P. Railway Advisory Committee : Mr. 

A. Geddis. 

B. B. A C. I. Raihoay Advisory Committu: 
Mr. H. P. Mody. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : Mr. H. B. 
Mody. 

University of Bombay: Mr. Jehangir 

B. Petit. 

Royal Intitule of Science: Mr.n. P. Mody. 

The Office of the Assotiation is located at 
2nd Floor, Patel House, Churchgatc Street, Fort, 
Bombay* and the telephone number is 25350. 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The MlUowners’ Mutual Insurance Assoch* 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Ohurchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Cicmpany against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the (sourse 
of their employment; (5) the insurance of 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to Are, lightning, etc.; and 
(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-insurances, counterinsuiances and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 56 members on 
1st October, 1933. 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners' Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are : — 

Mr. A. Geddis (Chairman). 

The Hon'ble Sir Munmohandas Eamji, 
Kt., Sir Ness Wadla, K.b.r., Sir Joseph 

Kay, Kt., Sir Ohunilal V. Mehta, k.o s.r., Ibitansi 
D. Morar.ii, Esq., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., F. 
Stones, Esq., O.B.E., and A. C. M. Cursetjee, 
Esq., M,A., LL.B., Secretary of the Association. 


(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 

animity among business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
iudirectly. 

(e) To promote the objects of the Indian 
l)xisiness community in matters of 
inland and ioreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry .and manufacture, 
banking and insurance, 

(<Z) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the 
spread of conimorcdal and economic 
knowledge. 

(c) To take all stops which may be necessary 

for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(/) To make representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or insurance. 

(g) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 

ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(h) To advance and promote commercial 

and technical education and to found 
and support establishmonts and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 

(i) To undertake special enquiries and 

action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

O') To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian bfisiness communities 
abroad. 

(k) (i) To secure, wherever possible, orga- 
nised and/or concerted action on 
all subjects Involving the interests 
of members including ‘ regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour’ in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 
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(i!) To nominate doleaut'^s ami mhi- 
sers, cto., to rt'prt'sont the em- 
ployers of 1ml ia at the Annual 
International 1 ahonr Conferenee 
of the Leayne ot Natirms. 

{Hi) To take up, eon-ider ami formulate 
ideas on the suhje<'ts whieh are- 
on the Auendti of each Inter- 
national Lahoiir Cunferen(*e. 

(/r) To take all steps whieli niav he 
necessary for promotini?, sup- 
porting or ojjposing lecomnienda- 
tions or conventions of the- 
Jiittumational Lalanir Conference. 

(/) And g(merally to do all that may ho 
necessary in the interests of" the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or iudiroetly. 

There are three classes of members: — 

(1> Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3> Honorary. 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members : — 

(а) ” Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 

•who will have to pay Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Rs. 100 
per year. 

(б) — Mofussil members who will have to 

pay Rs. 25 as annual subscription. 

(c)— -Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 125 as annual subscription. 

Admission Fee : — ^All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. lUO as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fond of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons: — Indian firms or Individual 

Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms wilihave to pay Rs. 5,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 

(3) Honorary members : — Gentlemen dis- 

tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects oftho Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 

Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce aesirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber: — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member). 

The Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association. 

The Bombay Yaxn. Copper and Brass Native 
Menhants* Association. 


The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers* 
Association. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants’ 
.Association, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants 
Association, Bombay. 

The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 

The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants. 

The Indian National Steamship Owners 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.’ Association. 

The Kariaua Alerchants’ Association. 

The Tmliau Jlatch Mamifiicdurers' Association . 

The Coal Merchants’ Association. 

The Swadeshi Market ( 'oinmittoe. 

Shreo JIahajan Association. 

The Gum Merchants’ .Assoeiatiun. 

The Muccadum Association. 

The Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors. 

Under the Montaim-Cbelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assemniy and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Ohamberalso has the right to elect ffve represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Mnnicinal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 

The following are the OtRce-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber for the year 1934 : — 

PrestdewL— Seth Mathuradas Vissanji Ivliiinji. 

Vice-Vresident. — Mr. Manu Sul>edar 

Jfmftcrs.— Mr. J. G. Setalvad, Mr. A. D. 
Shroff, Seth Ijalji Naranji, Setli Matlmradas 
Canji Matani, Prof. Khuslml T. Shall, Mr. .Tal 
A. D. Naoroji, Mr. Bhavanji A. KMmji, Mr. 
Velji Lakhamsi Napoo, Prof. Sohrai> 11. Davar, 
Mr. Tithaldas D. Govindji, Mr. M. C. Ghia, 
Mr. Dhirajlal C. Modi, Mr. Amritlal Kalidas, 
Mr. Nandlal M. Bhuta, Mr. Mangaldas B. Mehta, 
Mr. E, U. Hirjibehedin, Mr. Sarai)hai Prata{)rai, 
Seth Walchand Hirachand, Mr. S. N. Po<‘hkha- 
nawalla, Mr. Behram N. Karanjia, Mr. Keshav- 
prasad C. Desai, Mr. Thakorlal H. Vakil, Mr. 
Hooseinhhoy A. Lalljee. 

Co-opted . — Sir Cowasji Jehiingir (Jr.), 
K.C.s.1. ; Mr. Rahimtoola M. Cliinoy ; Mr. Xachh- 
mandas H. Daga ; The Bombay Shroff Associa- 
tion, (Mr. Molianlal A. Pan'kh) ; The Sugar 
Merchants Association, (Mr. Jaujivan Ujainslii 
Mulji); The Maharashtra Gluunber ot Commerce, 
(Mr. M. L. Bahanukar); The Indian Match 
Manufacturers Association, (Mr. R. N. Piitehally); 
The Bombay Bullion Exchange Ltd., (Mr. 
Chunilal B. Mehta); The Bombay Grain Dealers 
A^ociation, (Mr. K.himji M. Bhujpurhi) ; The 
Bombay Rice Merchants Assotdation, (Mr. 
Mathuradas C. Matani) ; The Kariana Merchants 
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Atosoeiiitiitn, (Mr. J> 3’. 'Fata); The Pearl 
Slorc.haiits uiul .lewdlers A'-sodatidii, (Mr, Gui- 
laliehiuul (Sa'iiuehand) ; I'lu* .Swadeshi Market 
Couiuutteo, (Mrs. Jdla\ati Iv. Munsrlii). 

FiX.'Officio . — Sir IHir-hotaaidas 'JTrikurtlas, Kt., 
O.T.K., M.B.n., (I’.untl'ay Port. 'I'ru't) ; 5Ir. L. Jl. 
Taii’seo, (Jiomhay P(iit Trust); Mr, ilatilal M. 
fiaiulhi, (liomiiaV Port, TTust); Mr. CJnrdhuiulas 
<!. Morarji, (I’.oittlci.s Port 'JTust aiul (>. J. V. 
Jhiilway, J.oeal AdNisury Conimittee) ; Kaja 
n^ithadiir (hivindlal Shnlal , (Jkiianay Miuueiiial 
iloriKU'atioii) ; Mr. Aauiitdas M.i.''ter,(ij<'>uibay 
lJuivmity Settate); Air. ICaiulrani 11. Yaldl, 
(Advisory (’otiuait (ee td (lie liislitute oi 

Srience): Air. K. P. AUismi, (P». 1’., A' 0. J. 
Jlaihvay Loral Advwtry CnimuiriM') , Mr. M. -V. 
Alaster. ((<o\t'i'irtit '4 ilod) oi’ the 1.ALM.T..S. 
“ iJulferiii”) : Air. K. S Laiuaelunidra. per, 
(Boinimy Load Hoard); Air. ClietultU i>, Jlehta, 
(ludiuii Ventra] (.'ufton t'uniuiittce). 

iSiTi'i'hii'if . — Air. ,J. iv. Alelda, Jl..). 

An'iiaiiuit sV( ,v(e»Vf'. -Mr. A. H. Al.vril, 15.SC'. 
(Milt.), and Air. A. P. ll!.U!i:illti;ilrim. 

The follow iiiji i.i'e the (.'hiiialaT’s repieheiitti- 
tives <111 various imbUe Bodies : — 

<u) iht’ I'm/nl of Trmlees of the 
Pott i7’ies(.— Sir Puisliotaindas Thukurdaa, 
c.I.r., .M.B.ib, (Cotton); Mr. Hordluiiulas N. 
Alorarj*'''’ ( Ihei'eeoods) ; Mr, Jhililal ((aiidhi 
((imin and Seeds); ATr. A, ir. Shrnli', 
(Gi'uenil); Mr. J.uMiiiiluH It. Tairsec, 
(Geuiu'ul). 

Bomba!) Mnaivtim} ('lo (lomtioii . — Ilajii Paha* 
dur Oovludial Shislal. 

Aslrimai Vominitiw of the Jhouht! a l)ei:eli>p}Mnt 
Alt’. Alatiii Subedar. 

liidhm Vmttul Cotton CommUfee.—Mx. 
t'luiiiilal J}. Alehtii. 

Adeisorif ('ouunittoe of the Itoual Inulitnto of 
tSvimr in Bowhon. — ^Mr. Kapilniin H. A'akil. 
Uml Ailneorii Committee of JiitUirnps : — 

(*./ ./A Itailn'tijf.- .Mr. < iordluiudas ({, Aiorarjee. 

/; Ji. a* V. J. Bnilivo!/. — Mr. Jl. P. Masatii. 

Bifiiiriiif Bulen Ai/u\>ii->/ ('omMlfti’C.~-iiiv 
I*ur,vfiot;irud:is.Tli;ikiirda.s, Kt., (M.ii., M.ii.isi. ; 
Sir Al.uniioluiiidas Hajiijl, Kt, ; The Ifou’ble 
Sir I'ldruxe C. Sethiia, c.B.K. ; Air. Manu 
Subediir ; Air. K. II. VaUI, 

Horeniinq Botin of the I luiiiot Memmtile 
Mtn'im' (i'niinimj Bhin ‘ JJuJJeein’. — ^Alr, M. 
A. Aliister. 


Beiuite of the Bombay Univernify. — Air. ATaein- 
das T. Aluster. ^ 

T/'iiiflr Control CommiUce {Bombay). — ^Alr. L 
JL Tiiirsoo. 

Bomhay Bond Board. — Air. K. S. R,. Iyer. 

Indian bailors Home Committee. — Air. At. A 
Master. 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

The ohjeets oF the Association arc iis follows - 

(«) 'I'o itromote hy creatine iricudly feelings 
ami unity iimonsjist the merchants, the Business 
I of (lie ]tiece-goods trade in general at Bonibiiy, 

' and to [irotect the interest thereoi ; {b) to remove 
as far as it will ho within the powers of the 
Assocuition to do so, all tlie trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods Business and to frame such line 
of conduct as •will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to corresjioud with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may he deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 

The following arc the office-bearers for the 
current year ; — 

Chairman. — Sir Alaninohandas llamj , Kt., J.p. 

Deputy 67an/wtfa.-— Air. Harjivan Vaiji. 

Sceretary . — ^ATr Alatlmradas Hariblmi, J.p. 

lion, 'freumu'er. — ^Alr. Aluljilaxmidas. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote the 
hiter(‘,sts of the iniii'chants and to put the grain 
and oll-soods trade on a sound footing.” It 
is an hillueutial body or large meiubcishiii. 
T’lio oflicc holders for the current year are as 
iollows : — 

Chairman. — ^Alr. Velji Lukluunsi, B.A., ll.b. 

Vko-Chairman.—hlt. Llatansl Hirji. 

Uony. Secretary. — ^Afr. Lakhamsi Ghelabliai. 

Becrdary. — ^Alr. Utlarain Ambarum, fs.A., 

lion. Brcri’tary . — Air. Jadayji Visauji. 

Aeliny Secretary. — Air. Ganpatram Afarottani 
llavaL 

The address of the Association is 202, Alayid 
Bunder Boad, Alandvi Post, Bombay. 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Alaharasntra Hiamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1027 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Alaharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversfly, collecting financial, 
i idustrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamben 

.Membership ot the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban district, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Itatnagiri, Kolaba, 


Hasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
IChandesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts. 

President: Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

V^’ce-Presidents: E. B. HanamantramRamnath, 
E. B. Laxman Vishwanath Popliale, Air. AI. L. 
Bahanukar. 

Secretary : — Air. D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

The ofliCDS of the Clmmber are in the Phoenix 
Bmldiug, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Chani-1 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar' 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary MembershlTt 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. IS. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs 10 Per month for the 
Daily Trade Return it Rs. 10 per annum for the 
Weekly Price CiuTeut nnd lifarket Report. The 
atfairs of the Chamber are managed bv a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eiuht members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber a.3 
early in the j'ear as possible. The Chamber 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the Korth 'Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, fCarachi. There were 
00 members of the Chamber in January 1034. 
The following wore the officers in 1933 : — ■ 
Chairman : — Mr. R. H. Martin, (Forbes, 
Forbes, Canipboll & Co., Ltd.) 

Ylre-Ch airman. — Mr. J. W. Anderson, 

(Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd.) 
Memhm of Commiitep : — 3rr. L. C. Russ. 
(Eurmah- Shell Oil Stor.agc and Distributing 
Co. of India, Ltd.); 3Ir. A. D. Finney, 
(3tackinnon, Srackonzio & Co.) ; Mr. T. C. 
Hales. (Korth-Western Railway) ; 3Ir. F.H. 
Johnsto t (National Bank of India, Ltd.) ; 
Mr. G. N. R. ^lorgan, (Bombay Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. W. Reid, (David Sassoon dc Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr, T. M. Zonres, (Ralli Brothers, Lid.) ; 
Mr. C. Voegoli, (Volkart Brothers). 


Representatire on the, Romhair LpriisMirr 
Couneil: 31r. J. Humplirej^ O.n.P. 

Reprr fiitatircs on the Karachi Port Trust : 
M(‘^<;s. IT, S. P.igg-WilhtT, O.B.E., (i. H. 
Rascdif'n ; J. 'W. Anderson and W. B • Young. 

Repreneutatires on the Karachi ^1 unicipnlity : 
Mr. A. d. L. Hynn AMr. i>'. A. ,1obiirruue. 

Representalircs on the North Western Rtnhma 
Local Ad'isory ConiNiUfee, Karachi: 31cssrs. 
R. JI. Mairiii and L. RcM. 

Aif. Seerrianj : — Mr. H. M, Comes. 

Jff. Public HTcantrcr 3tr. .1. G. Smith. 

The following are the principal ways in vhith 
the Clumber givts special a^sistancc to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take into consideration 
.and give an opinion upon <iuestions submitffd 
by members reg.arding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors lor 
tlic settlements of dispur,P3. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a m>imber have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arljitr.ators nominatiorl by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominjite an arbitr.itor or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamiier to measure pressed 
Rales of cotton, wool, hides and other mercLan- 
I dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent; from Madras but pay their sub- 
criptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorarv mem- 
bers, subject to ballot. Honorary members 
CPUS elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
is 'by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the panting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One "of the 
, rules for the last named is “ that no trade 
j mark or ticket shall be registered on behajf of 
I an Indian firm trading under a European name.’ ’ 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber: — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 58 members and 6 Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows 

Chairman : Mr. W. 31. Browning, 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. F, Birley, M.L.O. 

Committee: — ^Messrs. G. A. Bambridge, H. K. 
Colara, R. A. Gray, G. H. Hodgson and 
A. 8. Todd. 

The following are bodies to wliich the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatives elected for the year: — 
Madras Legislative Council : Mr, E. Birioy, M.i.c, 
Madras Port Trust : Messrs. W. 31, Browning, 
R.D. Denniston, and A. S. Todd. Vacant. 

Corporation of Madras : 3Iessrs. F. E. James, 
A. J. Powell and A, G. Vere. 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Secretary: G. Gompertz. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamher of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Eegistered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be : — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi' 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

"To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with othe’-s.” 

There are two classes ot members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chaml)er of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and issues certificates of 
origin. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber , 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council | 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. ' 


rinder the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
bo the Madras Corporation . Un der the State Aid 
bo Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the 
right to elect one member to the Board of 
Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
bo the Eoad Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna., 
malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board, Advisory Committees of the Govern- 
ment, Eayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramway.s 
Advisory Committee, Income-tax Board of 
Referees, and Indian Institute of Accountants. 

The Chamber has 435 members on the roll 
and has its own building. Several Associations 
in the City of Madras and Chambers of Commerce 
Upcountryhave been affiliated to this Chamber. 

President. — ^Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saib. 

Vice-Presidents . — Dewan Bahadur Govindas 
Ohathoorbhujadas and Mr. 0. Gopal Menon. 

Honorary Secretaries . — Khan Bahadur Adam 
Hajee Md, Sait and Mr. IC. K. Streonivasam. 

Assistant Secretary, —P. R. Nair, B.A,,B.oom. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Northern India Chamber of Commerce, C. & 
M. Gazette Building, The Mall, Lahore. 

Chairman: Hon'ble Ral Bahadur L. Ram 
Saran Das, c.i.n., H.o.s. 


Fice Chairman : L. T. R, Riekford. 


Committee : Mr. Binda Saran ; Mr. C. C. T. 
Brereton, m.b.E., ; ibii Bahadur Bawa I)inga 
Singh ; Mr. W. H. Grice ; Mr. P. H. Guest ; 
Dewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna Kishore 
Daliriwala ; 0. G. C, Red man ; Mr. H. J. 
Rustomji Mr. J- C. F. Jhividson; Mr. L. R. 
Salmi; Mr. Sapuran Singh; Professor W. 
Roberts, B.sc. 

Chamber Members : Spedding Dinga Singh 
& Co., Lahore ; Gillanclers Arbutlinot & Co., 
l^ahore; Cml and Millitary Gazette, Lahore; 
Allahabad Bank Ltd., Lahore; Dinanath Sheo- 

g irshad, Lahore ; Bird <fc Co., Lahore ; H. J. 

ustomji, Lahore; Col. E. H. Cole, o.B., C.M.Q., 
Okara;B. 0. G. A. (Punjab), Ltd., Khanewal ; 
Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Jallo Resin 
Factory, Lahore ; National Bank of India Ltd., 
Lahore; Attock Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi; 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., Lahore; Rai Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Murree Brewery Co., 
Ltd ., Rawalpindi ; Ganesh Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Lyallpur ; Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, 
Lahore; North-Western Railway, Lahore; Punjab 
Cotton Press Co . , ltd . , Lahore ; Lahore Electric 
Supply Co,, Ltd,, Lahore ; Imperial Bank of 


India, Lahore ; Parkash Bros., Lahore ; Basant 
Ram and Sons, Lahore ; Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 
Lahore ; Imperial Tobacco Co. of India Ltd., 
Lahore ; Sir Daya Kishan Kaul & Sons, Lahore; 
Rawalpindi Electric Power Co., Ltd., Rawal- 
pindi; Lakshmi Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
Indian Mildura Fruit Farm, Renela Khurd; 
Uberoi Ltd., Sialkote; Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Singh & Sons, Lahore ; E. R. Hermand and 
Mohatta Ltd., Lahore ; Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
Lahore ; Burmah-Shell (jil Storage and Distri- 
buting Co. of India, Ltd., Lahore ; Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India), Ltd., Lahore ; 
Kangra Valley Slate Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Andrew' 
Ynle & Co., Ltd. Lahore ; Siemens (India) Ltd., 
l^hore; Buckwell & Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Punjab 
Portland Cement Ltd., Wah ; A. F. Ferguson & 
Co., Lahore; Offleer-in- Charge Military Farms, 
Okara; Dyer Meakin & Co., Ltd., Solan 
Brewery P. 0. ; Uttar Chan Kapur d: Sons, 
Lahore ; Callendar’s Cable d Construction Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; 

Honorary Members: — Major A. Augelo, 

Rai Bahadur L. Ramlal, m.b.E., p.c.s.; Mr, H. P. 
Thomas, b.sc., m.a.i.e.e., m.n.z. soc. o.b. 


Secretary: — H, J. Martin. 

Tel. Address “ Commerce.’ ’ 
Tdephom : — 2237. 
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UPPER 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by thenext general meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There Is no entrance fee for, 
membership, but subscriptions are payable] 
as follows ; — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Us. 300 a year; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore. 
Us. 300 ; firms or individuals havina their places 
nf business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
Iialf the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership Is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 


INDIA. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year Cl 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members. 

Tlie following are the officers 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Commit- 
tee : — President — Mr. J. M. Lowiiie, (Messrs. 
Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.). Viee‘Preside)it — 
Mr. 11. Menzies, o.B.E., (The British India 
Corporation, Ltd.). Members — Mr. U. .T. D. 
Price, (The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. T. 
Gavin Jones, (The Camipore Cheiuieal Works, 
Ltd.) ; Mr. Ram JTarain, Cawnpore ; IMr. G. V. 
Lewis, (^The British India Corporation, Ltd.); 
Mr. E. J. W. Plummer, (The Bwndeshi Cotton 
Mills Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. A. P. Curtis, (Messrs. Begg. 
Sutherland & Co,, Ltd.) ; Mr. Jang Bahadur 
Mirhoutra, (Messrs. Moonna Lall & Sons) ; 
and Mr. A. Barr Pollock, (The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia & China). Representatives 
on the United Provinces Legishitire Council . — 
Mr. E. M. Souter, M.L.C., (Messrs. Ford & 
Macdonald, Ltd.); The Hon’ble Mr. J, P. 
Srlvastava, m.l.c., m.sc,, Cawnpore. 

Secretary. — Mr. J. G. Ryan, m.b.b., v.d. 

Head Clerk. — Babu B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Uellii and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Cliainher has Branches 
at Amritsar and hahore. Merahership is hy 
ballot and l.s restricted to Banks, Merchants 
( wholesale ), Railways and proprietor-s of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs. ISO per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which axe 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London. The Chamber is repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 

The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office-bearers ; — 

Mr. W. G. L, Gilbert, Chairman, (Shahdara 
Saharanpore Light Railway Co„ Ltd,, Delhi) ; 


Khan Balmdur S. M. Abdulla, JOepidy-Chairrmn, 
(Messrs. S. M. Abdulla & Sons, Delhi); Bai 
Bahadur P. Mukerjee, M.L.C. , (Messrs. P. 
Mukerjee & Co., Ltd., Delhi); Kir. V. F. Gray, 
(Messrs- R. J. Wood &, Co., Ltd,, Delhi); Lala 
Shri Ram, (The Delhi Cloth & General Mills 
Co., Ltd., Delhi) ; Mr. E. T. H. Mackenzie, m.l.a., 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Co. 
of India Ltd., New Delhi); Mr.U.N.Sen, C.b.e. 
(The Eastern News Agency Ltd., New Delhi); 
Mr. C. M. Grant Govan, (Messrs. Govan Brothers, 
Ltd., Delhi); The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Saram Das, c.i.E., (The Mela Ram Cotton 
Mills, Lahore) ; Mr. Aftab Rai, (The Ganga Ice 
Factory, Lahore Cantt.); Mr, R. S? Fairley, 
(The New Egerton WooUen Mills, Dhariwal) ; 
Mr. A. M. Freeman, (North Western Railway, 
Delhi) ; Mr. Lachhmi Narain, (Messrs. B. M. 
Lachhmi Narain, Amritsar) ; Mr. Moti Ram 
Mehra, (Messrs. Moti Ram Mehra <& Co., Amrit- 
sar) ; Mr. W. Robertson Taylor, (The East 
India Carpet Co., Ltd., Amritsar) ; Mr. A. C. 
Mullen (The Amritsar DistiUery Co., Ltd., 
Amritsar). 

Secretaries. — ^Messrs. A, E. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi, 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


Tlxe nximber of members on retcister is 133 
(102 Local and 31 Mobissil). All the important 
cotnmereial and industrial interests of the Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are rej»resented : — 
Pmident. — It. B. IJ. Vikramajit Singh, 

M.L.O., B.A., LL.B. 

Viee-Pmidoif. — li. S. B. Gopi Xath, Pro- 
])rietor, ^Messrs, dopinath Cidmigamal and 
L. itani Kumar Xewatia, J^roprietor, 

lilessrs. Ituniktiruiir Jiame.shwarclas ' Cawn- 
pore. 

— L. Eam(s-<liwar Prasad Bagla, 
Proprietor, Messrs, (iangailiuir 

Baijiuith, Cawnpore. 

Ji>int-Si'm>tnrn. — l\lr. Krishna Lai Gupta, 
11, A., LL.B.,' 


2Ieml)m of Committee. -~Mi\ Dwarka Prasad 
Singh, Mr. Hiralal Khanna, Mr. L. ChuniJai 
Maheshri, Mr, K. B. B. Bhugwan Bass, Mr 
B. P. Srivastava, Mr. Banjit Sia"h Mr" 
I, Hari Shanker Bagla, Mr. L. Maknridilai 
Garg, Mr. L, Girdharilal Bajaj, Mr. 0 L 
Mehta, Esq. , Mr. I. B. Varshanie, Mr. L 
Kamchander, Mr. B, Nand Bam Mehrotra' 
Mr. Ch. IKmrey Lai, Mr, Brindahau Das’ 
Mr. L. Ham Kishcn Das Bajorla. ’ 

Js.<tist(int Secretary. —B. K. Chopra, Esq.. 


TIeutf A.'^siiitant.—-Mv. S. B, Tondon, n. rom 
(Alld.). 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at llangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide foi 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to. 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
a’filiated bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine insurance Agents’ Association. 
Bangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association, 
Burma Planter's Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies 
Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Bangoon Port Trust Board. 

Bangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee, 

Burma University Council. 

Eangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ban- 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Eangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Eallway Advisory Council. 


Eangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. 

All British corporations, companies, Arms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, raining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members, 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem- 
ber. The annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Rs. 480 per annum and of ea^ 
Associate Member Es. 380 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs, 150 is payable bv each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to lie 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary. — B. P. Oristall, Esq. 

Representative on the Council of State. 
Son’ble Mr. J. E. Glass, 

Representatives on the Buma Legislative 
Council.— B..T. Sboneham, Esq., M.li. 0 . 

Representatives on the Rangoon Pert Trust 
Board. — ^M. L. Burnet, Esq., J. B. Glass, Esq., 
TheBCon’ble Mr, K, B. Harper and C. G. Wode- 
house, Esq. 



Department of Commercial 

Rcpre'^cnffitive on the Rangoon Corporation— 
T. .Ali-Intyre, Esq. 

Victoria manorial Parle Trustee. — L. Eair>l 
EhI. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — C. Gi. 

WuJeiiuuhe Esq,, M.L.C. 

Burma University Council. — H. B. Prior, 
Esq., M.A. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Com- 
nAltee^O. E. Bain, Esq. 

Police Advisory Board. — T. P. Couic, Esq. 
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liangoon Devdopment Trust . — Tiif FoirMe 
Mr. .T. B. Glat'S. 

BioJiop Birjandant Home Board.— X. A. 
Brui-c, Esq. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board. — L. 
Baird, Esq, 

Local Railway Adrisory Council— A. Brin-e, 

Ehq. 

Rangoon IVatrr Supply Commdic' — C, G. 
Wodchousp, Esq., A. T. .McGivatii, Esq., aud 
0, Lane, Esq. 

Adcisitry Committee con'^fifufed undertht- Auii- 
liary Force Act, 1920. — J. H. Fail [ey, Esq. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce \vas 
established on 20th October 1808. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber wiiich has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras : — 

Members . — The Coromandel Co., Ltd., Biplcy 
Co., Innos & Go., "Wilson & Co., Gordon Wood- 
rotfo & Co., (Madras), Ltd., Northern Circars 
Development Co., and Bnrmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co. of India, Ltd. 
MuinDEiis OP THE Committee. 

Mr. S. A. Chec.sman, (Chairman). 

,, C. D. T. Shores. 

,, H, E. Eorgnson. 

,, G. M. Lake, (Secretary), 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘ member ' be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, "Vizagapatara, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Pules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 

The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work : (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (b) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. 

Por sometime past the Government of India 
have felt the necessity for the creation of a 
Central Statistical Research Bureau for the con- 
tinuous analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
have recently established the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial IntoUigence and Statistics 
at their headquarters. The Director-General is 


nada can hold office, iifembers are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate ui)on any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a miniinmu fee of 
Ks. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Bs. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber's Sealed 
Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each yean for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Rs. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the Last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circvilar of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


lOTELIiGENCE AND STATISTICS. 

now stationed at the headijuarters of the Go- 
vernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes Review of the Trade 
of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne 
Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Brincipal Crops and Indian Customs Tariff. 
The department also publishes a weekly 
journal — “ The Indian Trade Journal” — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff change in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (b) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
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laced by Government departments and public 
odies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (df) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (ff) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, <A) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (i) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
mercial Library and Ekadinq Eoom located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 


and Eeading Room was placed under the admi* 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 13,803 volunipg 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over Scjn 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works 111 close co-operation 
with Directors of Indiislries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in Indil 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Officer? in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreim Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
diflaculties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
ciai Intelligence Officers throughout the world ; 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Sir (then Mr.) Thomas M. Ainscough, 
was appointed His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner in India in January 1918 and opened 
an office in Calcutta in March of that year. For 
five years, owing to the pressing need for econo- 
my in the Public Service, he was singlehanded in 
covering this vast territory. In 1923, however, 
H.M.’s Government sanctioned the opening of an 
office in Bombay and the creation of an additicm- 
al Trade Commissioner’s post in Calcutta. Mr. 
W. D, M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M.’s 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1930 


Mr.E.B. Willmot was appointed as H.M.’s Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. The territory in 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuou.sly to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming ho 
important in view of the changing political 
conditions in India. 

Function of Commissioner. — 'The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within liis territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters, 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 
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Eveiy ellurts is made bj’ His JMajesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference hooks ot all Idnds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of ex]^rters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

Bor many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
to thsir many virtues. In response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organization 
has been built up at the Department of Overseas 


Trade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
vrtth regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 

H. H.’s Trade Commissioners in India. 

Ccilcuitci— 

Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, o.b,E., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. B. B. Willmot, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box JKo. 683, Fairlie House. Bairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — " Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.” 

Telephone Ko. "Calcutta 1042.’* 
Bombatf — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 3 Wittet Road, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address—" Tradcom, Bombay” 

Telephone No.—" Bombay 23095." 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs 
Colombo, 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
rwcommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921. and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 

2-1 


the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows: — 

President, ex-offido . — Dewan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaxaghavcharya, K.B.E., Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Simla or Delhi. 

Representing the Bast India Cotton Association, 
Ltd., {Viae-Presidenti — Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 
kurdas, Kt., o.i.e., m.b.e., C/o Messrs. Naran- 
das Rajaram & Co., Navsaxi Chambers, Outram 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Bx’Offl>eio~B. 0. Burt, Esq., C.LE., M.E.E., 
I.A.S.. Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council 
of Agriemtural Ilesearch, Simla or Delhi. 

Represerding the Agricultural Department, 
Madras. — S. V. Bamainurty, Esq., i.O.s., 
Direct of Agriculture, Madras. 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Bombay Presidency . — The Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency, Poona. 
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f liepnmiUm the Aurkulliml DepnrtmenU 1 Reiirenenting Cotton Groirertt, Bomlmt Pmi- 
Umted Proeinces.—V. B. Kirliards, Bsq., i.A.s., rff’wrv.— Harclar llao Bahadur Bhiinhhai 

Entcunolngist to Governiiicut, United BrovincCij. BaiielKidji jSiaik, m.l.c., Sagrainpura, Siuat. 
Cawnpure.' Representing Cotton Growers, Bamhag Presi- 

Bepreseniing the Agrlculfimil Bepartment, dencp.—BaoBaluiilnv Cliinbasappa Shidnmiappa 
Dirt-ftur of Agriculture, Punjab, bhmrhatti. Managing Director, Co-operative 
Lahore Cotton Sale Society, Ltd., Hubli. 


Regwesenting the Jgrkidfnral Bepartment. 
Central Prarinees . — J. U. Bitchie, Es;, M.A.. 
B.se., I.A.S., Director of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces, JJ^agpur. 

Representing the AgrimHtirul Bepartment 
humta . — P. D. Odell, Esq,, I.A.S., Deputj 

re(*tor of Agriculture, Wcbt Central Circle. 

■ M gwe, Burma. 

Ex-offteio — The Director-General of Com 
mcrcial Intelligence A: Statistics, 1, Counci 
Houkc Street, Calcutta. 

Representing the Bomhay 2IiUowners’ Associa- 
iion . — S. D. Saklatvalu, Esq., C/o Messrs. Tata 
Sens LW., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Port, 
Bombay. 

Representing the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
wnrec.— H. B. Moore, Esq., C/o The Bombay 
Co,, Ltd., tValluee Street, Fort, Bomhay. 

Representing the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
Bombay , — (diuuilal B. Mehta, Esq., 51,Marwadi 
JJazaar, Sheik Memon Street, Bombay 2. 

Representing the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
nu’ree . — J. (K C. Barnes, Esq., C/o Messrs. llaUl 
Bros., 21, Bavelln Street, Port, Bombay. 

Representing the Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Assuriation . — ShethN'aranlal Jivanlal, Shahihag, 
Ahmcdahatl. 


Representing Cotton Growers, United Pro- 
mnees.— Khan Bahadur Maulvi IMohammad 
Ohaidur llahman Khan, m.l.c., Habibsani 
Tahsil Atrauli, District Aligarh, U. P, 
Representing Cotton Growers, United Pm- 
rinccs.—Bsii Bahadur Lala Anand Sarup M L c 
Landholder, Muzalfarnagar, U. P. > • • - 
Representing Cotton Growers, Punjab. — Sardar 
Sampuran Singh, Bar-at-Law, m.l.c.. Honorary 
Secretary to the Central Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., Lyallpur, Punjab. 

Representing Cotton Growers, Punjab.—M&n 
Nurullah, M.I.C., Lyallpur, Punjab. 

Representing Cotton Growers, G. P. and Berar 

N. M. Deshmukh, Esq., m.a. (Cantab), Bar-at- 
Law, Nagpur, C. P. 

Representing Cotton Growers, C. P. and Berar— 
Janrao Bajirao Deshmuldi, Esq., Morshi Load 
Amraoti, Berar. ’ 

Representing Hyderabad State.— B. A. Collins, 
Esq., 0.l.E.,l.0.s., Director-General and Secretary 
to Government, Department of Commerce and 
Industries, H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Representing Baroda State. — C. V. Sane, Esq., 
M.SC. rWiscon), Director of Agriculture, Baroda 
State, Baroda. 


Representing the Tuiieorin Chamber of Coni- 
meree . — J. Vonescli, Esq., C'/n Messrs, Volkart 
Brothers, Ballard Estate, Port, Bombay. 

Representing the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce . — E. J. W. Plummer, Esq., C/o The 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd,, Julii, Cawnpore. 

Representing the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation . — W. Eoberts, Esq., C/o The 
British Cotton Growing Association (Punjab), 
Ltd., Khanewal, Punjab. 

Commercial Representative, Central Provinces . — 
Y. (r. De.shpande, Esq., B.A., ll.B., Pleader, 
Amraoti, C.P. 

( 'omnierdal Representative, Central Provinces . — 
Bao Bahadur G. 11, Kothare, L.M.E., m.l.c., 
Khamgaon, Berar. 

Commercial Representative, Madras . — 
.T. Nuttall, Esq., C/o Messrs. Biuny & Co., 
Ltd., filadras. 

Commercial Representative, Punjab . — KbaTi 
Bahadur Sardar Habibnllah, m.l.c.. Advocate, 
Davis Hoad, Lahore, 

Commercial Representative, Bengal . — Nalini 
Ejmjan Sarkar, Esq., Hindustan Buildings, 
GA, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 

Co-operative Banking Representative . — Bao 
Bahadur M. G. Deshpande, c.b.e., Honorary 
Magistrate, Nagpur. 

Representing Cotton Growers, Madras , — The 
Hon’ble Mr. V. 0. VoUingiri Gounder, VelMkinar 
(Near Coimbatore). 

Representing Cotton Growers, Madras . — M. B. 
By. K. Sarabha Bed<ii Guru, M.L.C., Cumbum, 
Kurnool District, Madras Itcosidency. 


Representing Gwalior AStote.—Hiralal H. 
Pandya, Esq., Agricultural Adviser, Gwalior 
State, Gwalior. 

Representing Rajputana and Central India 
States.— E. K. Jackson, Esq., n.d.a. (Hons.), 
Dip. Agri. (Cantab), Director, Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore, O.I. 

ADDITIONAL MEMBEBS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVEBNOB-GENEBAL-IN-OOUNCIL. 

D. N. Mahta, Esq., Economic Botanist to 
Government, Central Provinces, Nagpur. 

Dr. W. Burns, D.sc., i.A.s., Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 

Representing the Mysore. State. — Dr. L. 0. 
Coleman, O.I.B., Director of Agriculture, Mysore 
State, Bangalore. 

M. B. By. V. Bamanatha Iyer, Avargal, 
Cotton Specialist, Lawley Boad Post Office, 
Coimbatore. 

Representing the Eolkar State. — Mashir Baha- 
dur S. V. Kanungo, M.A., Commissioner of 
Customs, Excise and Commerce, Holkar State, 
Indore. 

W. J. Jenkins, Esq., M.A., B.sc., i.A.s., Chi^ 
Agricultural Oflacex in Sind, Karachi. 

Representing the Indian Merchants’ AssocMim, 
Karachi. — Girdharlal B. Kotak, Esq., B.A,, 
C/o Messrs. Kotak & Co., Navsari Buildings, 
Hornby Boad, Bombay, 

Rai Saheb Thakur Bam Prasad Shigb, 
Economic Botanist to Government (for Cottoa), 
United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Pazl-i-AIi Khan, 
Chairman, District Board, and President, Oeatial 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Gujarat (Punjab). 
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Khan Salieh FarrnkhliC(? SadlkaliliPi' iNIirza, 
Bar-at-La\v, Pi'ositlent, District Local Board, 
Nawab'-hah, Sind. 

Pu’prcfiniting the Cotton Millomier^t of Delhi . — 
Lala Sbri Kain, Delhi Cloth and General Mills, 
Delhi. 

Secretary,~~Mi. P. H. Eama EeddI, M.A., B.sc., 
LA.S. 

Director, Technological Laboratory — Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad, m.so., Ph.D. 

Publicity Officcr.—m. E. D. Mhtra, M.A., Agri- 
(Oxon), Post Grad. Dip. Agri. (Oxon), Post 
Grad. Ees. B. Litt. (O-xon.) 

Office . — Vulcan House, Mcol Eoad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

Prom the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1928 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
hi large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Eajpipla, Chhota 
TJdepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangli States 
and with excellent results. 

The Cotton Ginmng and Pressing: Factories 
Act (3ai of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of official interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
sode and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton Crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of " pools ” of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce. As an iustanee of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it may be stated that sioce that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
mmte. In gmeral it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common moettug ground for 


representatives nf all soetinn=; ei the 04 ion 
trade and of the cottongrrAving imhii-try, tiin> 
en-abling a number of problems 1o he tackled 
from every ]ioint of view and definite progre-s 
made towards their solution. 

Research Studentships.— The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also soiuetimes granted. 

Sa?.fLTiSTlcs. — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
miUs in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classitled by varieties, 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills, and (4) loose cotton 
received in the spinning mills of the major 
cotton growing pro\-ince3, the establishment 
of weekly statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed in India, 
and the rexdval of rail-borne trade statistics 
for cotton are some ofthe results already achievefl 
by the Committee in this direction. 

Research. — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the pvast. 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
twenty-seven. 

The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Reports in Provinces and 
States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies 
in the wider distribution of seed of improved 
varieties of cotton. There are 16 such schemes 
in operation at present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Beading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 
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East India Cotton Association. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums* Association. Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure imder the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, i.o.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIY of 1922, 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October 1932. With 
effect from 1st November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows ; — 

Haridas Madhavdas, Esq., (President), Sellers* 
Panel ; Bhaidas Nanalal, Esq., (Vice-Presideni) ; 
Sellers’ Panel ; H. E. Milne, Esq., Buyers’ 
Panel ; L. E. H. Goodwin, Esq., Buyers’ Panel ; 
B. L. Eerad, Esq., Buyers’ Panel ; J. G. Ander- 
son, Esq., Buyers' Panel; Surajmal Khialiram, 
Esq., Sellers’ Panel ; Chimanlal B. Parikh, Esq, 
Sellers’ Panel; Begraj Gupta, Esq., Brokers, 
Panel; Chumlal B- Mehta, Esq., Brokers’ 
Panel; Jagjivandas Dossabhai, Esq,, Brokers’ 
Panel; P. N. Philon, Esq., Brokers’ Panel; 
Jamnadas AduMa, Esq,, Brokers’ Panel; 
Kamdeo Anandilal Podar, Esq,, Brokets’ 
Panel ; N. M. Beshmukh, Esq., M.A.( Cantab), 
Bar-at-Law ; Mian NuruUah, Esq., 
Nonalnated on the Board of Directors as Eepre- 
sentatives of Growers’ of Cotton by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. 

Officers. 

B. Mehta, Esq,, B.A., Secretary, C. M. Parikh. j 
Esq., B- Com., Assistant feretory, A. B,, , 
Menezes, Esq., Manager, Clearirg Heuse. i 


Some of the object? for which the Associa- 
tion is established are : — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in tlie 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade • 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets- 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business ; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may bo conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use iwhether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 

The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Booms and 84 Sellers’ Booms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges, 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 398 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 



The Textile Industry. 


India has been che home of the cotton trade i 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calient, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton b^gan to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 978,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


induced a flow of wealth into Eombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there ■wa..-! 
no outlet. The consequence was an unpreci- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mania,” and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £02 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1932-33 the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 22,588,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,510,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 23,522,000 
acres and 4,004,000 bales in 1031-32. 

Bcinbay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distrilmtion of the crop 


Provinces and States. 


Bombay (a) 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

Punjab (a) 

Madras (a) 

United Provinee.s (a) .. 

Burma 

Bengal (a) 

Bihar and Oria.«a (b) " 

Assam 

Ajmer-Merwara 
North-West Frontier Province 

Delhi 

Hyderabad 

Central India 

Baroda 

Gwalior 

Rajputana 

Mysore 


1932-33. 

(Provi.'-iunal Estiniate'i), 

Acres in [Bales of 400 lbs. 
Thousands, | (In thousands) 


0,587 

1, 157 

4,21G 

740 

2,268 

052 

1,970 

412 

527 

170 

320 

02 

70 

24 

05 

13 

37 

15 

33 

1 11 

16 1 

! 3 

2 

1 1 

3,002 

534 

1,007 

135 

722 

144 

597 

76 

419 

57 

88 

10 


Total 22,558 4,516 


(a) Including Indian States. 


(i) Excluding certain feudatory states which report an area of 28,000 acres with 
8,000 bales, as against 29,000 acres and 7,000 bales last year. 


N'ofc. — A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 

yield of 
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ExpoiiTH OP RAW Cotton prom India. 

(In thousands of lialea of 400 Ihs.) to various Countrios for year ending 31st March 

Countries. 1929-30. | 1030-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 

United JiinTaUiim . . 

Other parts of tlic Biitish Empire. 

Total, British Empire . . 

Japan B 

Italy 

France . . 

China (exclusive of lionghong, 

etc.) 

Belgium 

Spain 

Germany 

Austria 

Ottjcr Countries 

Total, Foreign countries . . 3, 

Total 4, 

Bombay is the great centre ol the cotton whole outturn, which still consists tor tne most 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
Broach, Ooniras (from the Berars), Dharwar suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief . 
and Coomptaa. Broacli is the best cotton ^ ^ ^ ^ 

grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the popularity 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian handloom cloths iu the earliest 
tatlon, Beifgals is the name given to the days of which we have record. This trade 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally grew so large that it eir cited alarm m England; 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and it was killed by a senes of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes m England. The in- 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
been grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England convert- 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exporting into an importing 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the United 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
inent have also been active in improving the first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
ot cotton produced, by seed selection, was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
witb a considerable measure of success, they sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceedod far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid. 

The following statemerit shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts* spun In all India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each of the past 4 years : — 


1929-30. 1930 31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 


467,289,325 475,944,052 549,038,671 558,694,709 

74,502,412 76,692,341 87,675,691 104,909,198 

37,052,844 37,762,714 37,620,373 40,821,488 

76,416,492 85,049,326 89,817,642 93,126,775 

6,695,294 6,002,939 6,962,180 7,796,762 

3,717,397 4,031,790 5,171,435 5,033,015 

18,441,539 19,580,773 24,471,590 26,791,043 

45,110,508 46,102,511 44,142,990 45,385,349 

2,575,574 3,264,790 3,258,696 3,280,895 

Total .. 730,801,887| 763,431,246 848,159,268 885,768,724 

Foreign Territory. 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda. 

Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad! 

Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Zishan- 

garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin , 

Rajkot (a) and Pondicherry.. 102,607,626, 113,613.312 118,247,364 | 130,649,685 

Grand Total 83 3, 409,01 3 | 867,044,568 966,406,63 2 11,016,418,409 

(«) Figures for Eatlam are being reported from April 1932, 


BRITISH India. 
Bombay Presidency . 

Madras 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Punjab 

Delhi 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma 


27U 

281 

106 

107 

7 

6 

0 

7 

277 

237 

172 

I 174 

6 40 

1,686 

1,080 

l,9S5 

393 

362 

183 

150 

253 

232 

81 

124 

566 

605 

430 

134 

341 

217 

121 

129 

80 

106 

4.5 

52 

344 

309 

ICO 

152 

176 

122 ' 

85 

03 

793 

3,639 

2,197 

1,889 

070 

3,926 

2,369 

2.063 
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Ihe irpiuiiuiK of yarn is in a large degret | produced abuut IU.4 percent., while ntuiifal 
centred in Bouibav. the mills of that provmct . and the tVntral l'io%-inccs prnducci! 4'0 and 
prortticmg nearly oo per cent, of the quaDtitvj 4'4 p.u- cent. Khewhore the puiductiun la as 
jiroduced in British India. The TTmtedl yet very limited. 
i*ro Vinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras: 

Bombay Island. 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the comit or miml.i is, of yam 
spun in Bombay island ; — 



192S-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1031-32. 

1632-33. 

Nos. 1 — 10 
.. 11—20 

32,435,744 

01,800,986 

53,035,403 

105,891,301 

53,638,486 

100,812,483 

52,498,182 

121,121,630 

49.701 »,5 10 
121,094,087 

„ 21—30 
„ 31— 4J 

47;0 58,788 
8,560,651 

85,715,968 

13,074,236 

82,764,069 

22,671,169 

104,772, Gr>l 
29,470,014 

07,050,083 
31 590.553 

Above 40 

Wastes, <&c. 

3.133,697 

6,61,027 

4,628,867 

870,909 

10,493,889 ; 
525,037 

12,95 4,822 
764,546 

12 904,255 
573,318 

Total 

153,752,893 

263,216,744 j 

270,906,033 

321,589,845 

312,921,863 

Ahmed ABAD, 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows 



— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

j 1932-33. 

Nob. 1 — 10 

2,409,9S7 

2,957,262 

2,774,584 

1,897,390 

1,817,847 

.. 11—20 

39,409,182 

48,393,118 

48,006,059 

55,517,079 

03,253,048 

I 

,, 21—30 

58,194,408 

63,127.227 

58,522,363 

60,911,461 

1 61,730,219 

81—40 

12,639,915 

15,399,621 

17,155,503 

1 19,617,636 

23,291,983 

Abova 40 ,, 

4.064,968 

5,899,594 

10,647,819 

' 14,420,395 

16,070,045 

Wastes, <fec. 

.... 

.... 




Total . . 

116,718,430 

135,776,822 

137,107,228 

152,333,961 

106,163,742 


Yarn spun raEOTjaaouT India. 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including ffative States, are given in the following table:— 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

Nos. 1—10 

78,887,734 

105.477,320 

1 13,588,158 

116,899,114 

11.5,210,693 

11—20 

303,185,880 

387,822,398 

400,150,519 

445,157,034 

43 4,241,173 

21—30 

213,018,236 

271,758,294 

259,455,565 

294,005,342 

297,512,010 

„ 81—40 

I 37,488,197 

46,362,781 

60,746,714 

71,073,075 1 

77,185,513 

Above 40 

10,029,048 

15,278,339 

27,310,831 

34,001,363 

36,593,749 

Wastes, <fcc. ,, 

5,729,242 

6,709,881 

5,792,771 

5,236,192 1 

5,674,671 

Total .. 

648,283,337 

383,409,013 

455,836,074 

966,373,020 

1,016,418,409 
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In the early days of the textile Industry the 
energies of the millowners were largely con- 
ceunrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The gen 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has rea ched a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1932-33 nearly 
71' 6 per cent, of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 5*1 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2*5 percent, and ]yihdras2*8 
percent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77 per cent, of the whole production. 


analysis on Woven goods. 

The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
eiui valent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States : — 


1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 


Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Yards 

Grey and coloured goods other 
than piece-goods — 

Pounds 

Dozens 

Hosiery — 

Pound 

Dozens 

Mlscellaneons — 

Pounds 

Ootton goods mixed with silk or 
wool — 

Pound 

Total- 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 


421,768,6131 

1,814,920,801 

460,325,14; 

2,003,490,240 

520,016,204 

2,311,104,465 

631,791,526 

2,422,997,064 

125,858,886 

604,059,124 

117,518,225 

557,642,795' 

138,621,286 

678,786,696 

150,723,943 

746,901,445 

4,536,020 ! 
1,164,778 1 

3,178,6661 

779,365' 

3,237,096 

831,344 

3„ 642,246 
946,971 

1,923,016' 

676,353 

1,667,834 

499,933 

1,974,144 

622,360 

2,544,339 

746,841 

4,635,744 

4,225,198 

5,362,410 

4,291,948 

3,360,626 

3,448, 498| 

3,045,221 

2,422,9997,064 

562,058,731! 590,336,923 
2,418,979,925:2,561,133,035 
1,737, 1821 1,272.541 

672,256,961 

298,989,101 

1,453.704 

694,901,056 

3,169,898,499 

1,693,312 


Bombay Pbbsidenct Woven Good*. 

The output of woven goods during the three years In the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows : — 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all voven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31. j 

1931-32, j 

1932-33. 

Founds 

376,413,138 

392,057,830 

469,247,985 

462,222,027 

Yards 

1,724,926,196 

1 1,829.793,378 

2,188,300,219 

2,265,897,230 

Dozens 

960,219 

531,704 

656,462 

608,700 


The grand totals for all India are as follows : — 


— 

j 1929-30. 

1930 -31. 

1931»32. 

i 

1932-33. 

Pounds 

562,058,731 

590,336,923 

672,256,961 

694,901,056 

Yards ,, 

1 2,418,979,925 

2,561,138.035 

2,989,891,101 

3,169,898,499 

Dozens 

j 1,737,182 

1,272,641 

1,453,704 

1,693,312 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 


The foll^vin? statetnent 5ho.T8 the progress of the Mill Industry in the irhjie of India. 


Years ending 90tn June. 

Number 

of 

Mills 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

; Number 
; of 

, Looms. 

AverageiSo 
of Hands 

1 Employed 
1 Daily. 

I Approximate ijuantlt> 
of Cotton Consumed, 

1 Cwts. 

Bales o£ 302 
lbs. 

1878 




53 

12,89,706 

10,533 

Not 

itated, N 

ot btaced. 

1879 




56 

14,52,794 

13.018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,585 

1880 




56 

14,61,590 

1 3,50 i 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1881 




57 

15,13,096 

13,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

3,78,980 

1882 




65 

16,20.814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97.565 

1883 




67 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4,56,650 

1884 




79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,59,777 

5,31,365 

1885 




87 

21,45,046 

16,537 

67,136 

20.88,621 

5,96,740 

1886 




95 

22,61,561 

17,455 

74,383 

22.51,214 

6,43,204 

1887 




103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,276 

1888 




114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,379 

27,54,437 

7,86,982 

1889 




124 

27,02,518 

21,561 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 




137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 




134 

33,51,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 




139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,938 

1393 




141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 




142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.508 

1896 




148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41.714 

1893 




155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 




178 

40,65,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1893 




186 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51.84,648 

14,81,328 

1899 




188 

47,28,333 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,165 

16,75,190 

1900 



.. 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

50,36,732 

14,53,352 

1901 




193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,833 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 




192 

50,06,965 

42,584 

1.81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 

1903 




192 

50,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

50,8 7,690 

17,39,34 0 

1904 




191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,6^1 

17,44,766 

1905 




197 

51,63,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,854 

18,79,244 

1906 

. . 



217 

52,79,595 

52,668 

2,08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1907 




224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 

69,30,595 

19.80,170 

1908 



.. 

241 

57,56,020 

87,920 

2,21,195 

69,70,250 

19,91, SCO 

1909 




259 

60,53,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 


. . 


263 

61,95,671 

82,725 

2.33,624 

67,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 

, , 

,, 


263 

63,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

68,70,541 

19,03,866 

1912 




268 

64.63.929 

88,951 

2.48,637 

71,75,357 

20,59,102 

1913 




272 

65.96,862 

94,186 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 




271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

1916* 

.. 



272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 65.346 

73.59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 




266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92.013 

21,97,718 

1917* 




263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 




262 

66,53.871 

1,16,484 

2,82 227 

72,99,873 

20.85,678 

1919* 

.. 



2>8 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

. . 



253 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,52.318 

1921* 




257 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3.32,176 

74,20,805 

21>d,230 

1922* 




298 

73.31,219 

1,34,620 i 

3.43,728 

77.12,390 

22,03,540 

1928* 




333 

79.27,938 

1,44,794 

3,47,380 

75.30.943 

21.51.698 

1924* 

*• 



336 

83,13,273 

1,51,485 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925* 




337 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,310 

1926* 

. . 



334 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

8,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1927* 

.. 



336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

3,84.623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 




335 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

8,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929* 




344 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

75,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 




348 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

3,84,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 

1931* 




339 

' 93.11,953 

1,82,429 

3,95,475 

92,16,116 

26,33,176 

1932* 

. . 



840t 

95,01,047 

1,86,407 

4,03,760 

1,02,32,712 

29,23,632 

1983 


.. 

.. 

344 

95.71.668 

1.88,960 

4,00,759 

99.30,053 

28,37,168 


“ Year ending Slat August. include 31 Mills in course of erection. 
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The Jute mdnstry. 


Considering its present diniensions, the jute 
intiuBtry of JEtengai is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Kishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by yew. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while stili a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
iiu he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arxriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
fwuch with the management of the paper 
works, then at fterampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “■ where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sonr 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
June mill in Bengal. This,* as has been stated, 
was at Eishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. As 
notlnfreauently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Eishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1864 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer's example was 
followed by Mr, George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
piogreffis, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bamagore Jute Factory 
Oo., Ld,** Four other mills followed in succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills. 

“From 1868 to 1873," writes Mr, David 
Wallace in "The Eomance of Jute." "the 
five mills excepting the Risbra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1.260." To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Baraagore 


Company. On the working of their first halt 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de 
dared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from Che Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for th^ 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 in 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Fort 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the iute 
industry in 1872-78 seeming to offer a better 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have ail the shares 
snapped up iu the course of an afternoon 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally— the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ, 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commence 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
rmila were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Olive 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill) 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis". 
teredin England), and Hastings, owned bv 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame-- 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain lor the new industry, and lor the next 
ten years all the mills liacl a severe struggle 
The older ones all survived the ordeal but 
four of the new concerns— the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co, and the Eustomjee— became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Eamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs, 
ffardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. TUs 
toill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,160 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, smee merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champ^y 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
In<Ha), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj* 
gunge), and the Kinniaon. A lull of lour yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mijla 
after which came the foBowing series new mi M a, 
besides further heavy extensions — Dalhoosie, 
Alexandra^, Naihati, Lawrence, EeBance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland. Kelvin and Bfortotooolc. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hakumchand, BlrIa,ShreeHanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara IffiUs, which— with 
the exception of the last-namM — are under 
Indian ownership. 
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The Jute IniusSry, 


Progress of the Industry. 

THE record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progrt ss. The 
foHowiufz statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1S17-18 up to 192(3-27 and the iigures 
in brackets represent the variations for each pent d, taking the average of the quinquemiium, 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 

Number (in thousands) of 

Number of Authorised 

mills at Capital (in 

work. lakhs of IXs.) Looms. Spindle.-^, 

('average.) 


Average— 

3879-80 to 1883-84 

21 

(100) 

, 270-7 

(100) 

3S-S (100) 

5-5 

(100) S8 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

24 

(lU) 

, 341-6 

(126) , 

52-7 (136) 

7 

(127), 138-4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

20 

(124) 

i 402-6 

(149) 

64-3 (166) 

8-3 

(151)' 172-6 (196) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

1 31 

(148) 

1 522-1 

(193) 

86-7 (223) 

11*7 

(213): 244-8 (278) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

1 36 

(171) 

! 680 

(251) 

114-2 (294) 

16-2 

(295) 334-6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

i 46 

(219) 

1 960 

(355) 

165 (425) 

24-8 

(451) 510-5 (580) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

; 60 

(286) 

1,209 

(443) 

208-4 (537) 

33-5 

(609) 091-S (786) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

1 73 

(348) 

' 1,403*6 

(519) i 

259-3 (668) 

39*7 

(722)1 S2T2 (933) 

1917-18 

j P 

(302) 

i 1,428-5 

(528) I 

266 (686) 

40-6 

(7SS)' 834 (948) 

1918-19 

! 76 

(362) 

; 1,477-2 

(546) 1 

275-5 (7i0) 

40 

(727)1 839-0 (954) 

1919-20 

' 76 

(362) 

1 1,563-5 

(579) 1 

280*4 (723) 

41-0 

(745)i 856*3 (473) 

1920-21 

{ 77 

(307) 

1 1,923*5 

(712) 

288*4 (758) 

41-0 

(745)’ 869-9 (908) 

1921-22 

1 81 

(386) 

1 2,122*4 

(784) 

288*4 (743) 

43-0 

(78-2) 908*3(1,032) 

1922-23 

1 

(409) 

2,324*7 

(859) 

321-2 (S2S) 

47-5 

(863), 1,003*1(1, 140) 

1923-24 

89 

(424) 

*2,385-8 

(881) 

330-4 (^51) 

49-0 

(891)1,043-4(1,185) 

1924-25 

! 90 

(424) 

1 2,213*3 

(818) 

341*7 (881) 

50-3 

{914)1,067*6(1,213) 

1925-26 

1 90 

(429) 

1 2,134-7 

(788) ' 

331-3 (854) 

50*5 

(9l8)!l,063-7(l,2fj9) 

1926-27 

93 

(443) 

1 2,119-8 

(783) : 

333-6 (SCO) 

61-0 

(927)il, 083-8(1, 231) 

1927-28 

i 93 

(443) 

*2,119-7 

(783) i 

335-8 (865) 

52-2 

(949)1,105*6(1,256) 

1928-29 

95 

(452) 

'♦2,126-6 

(785) ' 

343*8 ( 886) 

52-4 

(953)1, 108-1(1, 259) 

1929-.30 

i 98 

(466) 

1 2,186-6 

(807) 

343-2 (886) 

53*9 

(980)1140*4(1,296) 

1930-31 

!l00 

(476) 

i 2,360-0 

(872) . 

307-6 (793) 

61-S (1,123) 1,224-9(1,392 ) 


* Revised. 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 


Jute manufactures. 



Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 

Yaluein 
lakhs of Es. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 

54*9 

(100) 

4-4 

(100) 

124-9 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

77 

(140) 

15-4 

(350) 

162*9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

111*5 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289-3 

(232) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

171*2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

518 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

206*5 

(376) 

427*2 

(9,709) 

826-5 

(662) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

257*8 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,442-7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 to 1013-14 

339-1 

(618) 

970 

(22,045) 

2,024*8 

(1,621) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

667*6 (1,216) 

1,156 

(26,273) 

4,019*3 

(J,218) 

1919-20 

842*7 

(624) 

1,275*1 

(28,980) 

5,0015 

(4,004) 

1920-21 

693*9 

(987) 

1,352*7 

(33,800) 

5,299*4 

(4,273) 

1921-22 

386*7 

(715) 

1,120*5 

(28,000) 

2,999*5 

(2,419) 

1922-23 

344*2 

(637) 

1,254*3 

(31,350) 

4,049*4 

(3,265) 

1928-24 

413*7 

(762) 

1,348*7 

(30,662) 

(83,095) 

4,228-3 

(3,38-2) 

1924-25 

425*1 

(774) 

1,456-2 

5,148-8 

(4,122) 

1925-26 

425-0 

(774) 

1,461-3 

(33,211) 

5,752-1 

(4,605) 

1926*27 

449-0 

(818) 

1,503*1 

(34,161) 

5,*28:{-3 

(4,2-22) 

(4,260) 

1927-28 

463*1 

(843) 

1,552.7 

(35,239) 

5,821*8 

1928-29 

497-6 

(906) 

1,568-2 

(35,640) 

5,656*4 

(4,528) 

1929-30 

522*3 

(951) 

1,650-5 

(37,511) 

5,158*7 

(4,130) 

1930-81 

434*0 

(790) 

1,270*9 

(28,880 

3,148*8 

(2,521) 

1931-32 

388.6 

(707) 

1,021*0 

(23,201) 

2,138-6 

(1,712) 
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The Jute Industry. 


U 0 til the onthreak of war the exports by sea 
01 raw jut.e were inarked by increases from year 
to year although the increase was very mach 
less than that in the case of maniifaetures. 
uuriL'g the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
sliowed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to 
lS-19). In the following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 



Jute, raw, ton. 

verage 1879-80 to 1883-84. . 

375,000 

(100) 


1834-85 to 1888-89.. 

445,000 

(119) 

99 

1889-90 to 1893-94.. 

500,000 

(133) 

99 

1894-95 to 1898-99.. 

615.000 

(164) 

99 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

635,000 

(169) 

99 

1904-05 to 1908-09.. 

755,000 

(201) 


1909-10 to 1913-14,. 

765,000 

(204) 


191445 to 1918-19 .. 

464,000 

(124) 

Year 

1919-20 

692,000 

(158) 


1920-21 

472,000 

(129) 


1921-22 

468,000 

(125) 


1922-23 

578,000 

(145) 


1923-24 

660,000 

(176) 


1924-25 

696,000 

(185) 


1925-26 

647,000 

(172) 


fell back again toEs. 50 at the end of Kovember 
and recovered at Its. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 



Es. 

a. 

P- 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . 

23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 

23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . 

.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . 

.. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

.. 44 

13 

6 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 . 

51 

0 

10 

(217) 

1314-15 to 1918-19 . 

60 



(214) 

1917-18 

38 



(164) 

1918-19 

80 



(256) 

1919-20 

77 



(330) 

1920-21 

69 



(296) 

1921-22 

63 



(268) 

1922-23 

73 



(310) 

1923-24 

55 



(234) 

1924-25 




(378) 

1925-26 

124 

2 


(528) 

1926-27 

83 

5 


(353) 

1927-28 

73 

8 


(813) 

1928-29 

, 76 

13 


(327) 

1929-30 

. 66 

11 


(284) 

1030-31 

. 42 

0 


(180) 

1931-32 

. 33 

3 


(163) 


1926-27 

708,000 

(189) 

1927-28 

893,000 

(238) 

1928-29 

898,000 

(239) 

1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 

1930-31 

620,000 

(165) 

1931-32 

587,000 

(157) 


The total quantity of jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-23 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Ils. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase ofEs. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Ks. 13,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Es. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Es. 24,24 
lal*s as against Bs. 13,86 and Es. 15,92 lafe 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Us. 12,48 and Bs. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Es, 65 per bale; 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Es. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 andl909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Bs. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Its. 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Ks. 65 but rose again to Bs. 86. 
It again declined to Bs. 66. In 3 921-22 the 
price rose to Bs. 73 at the end of September, but , 


The average prices of gunny cloth have 
been as follows ; — 

Price of Hessian cloth 
lOJoz 40* per 100 yds. 
Bs. a. p. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . 

.. 10 

7 11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . 

8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . 

10 

6 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . 

S 

11 

8 

(98) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

10 

2 

10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . 

11 

14 

1 

(113) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 . 

12 

12 


(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . 

23 

6 


(222) 

1917-18 

33 

8 


(314) 

1918-19 




(314) 

1919 20 

28 



(267) 

1920-21 

20 



(196) 

1921-22 

14 



(138) 

1922-23 

21 

12 


(209) 

1923-24 

19 

13 


(190) 

1924-25 




(214) 

1925-26 

24 

3 


(228) 

1926-27 

19 

d 


(186) 

1927-28 

21 

IS 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 

22 

12 

10 

(212) 

1929-30 

17 

4 

9 

(165) 

1930-31 

12 

1 

7 

(115) 

1931-32 

11 

0 

0 

(106) 
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The 1952 crop. — The flaal figures of outturn forthetluree provinces workout as follows;— 


i 

Yield in Bales. 


peovisce. i 

{ 

i 

1031. j 1932. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) .. . . j 

Bihar and Orissa ^ 

Assam 

Total .. 

5,002,700 6,218,500 

t 367,200 t 513,500 

196,600 '■ 340,100 

5,566,500 7,097,100 

Provinok. 

; Aria in aores. 

1931. 

1932. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) ..1 1,613,700 i 1,845,700 

Bihar and Orissa i 148,800 ! 170,000 


Assam j 99,300 127,400 

Total ..i 1.861,800 2,143,100 


t Includinj 

The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of tlie most important, if not the most 
Important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new tnarks . working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only miils which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 16, 1891- 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
twem 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinninc 
power during the currency of the agreemen-^ 
only a few exceptions being made in the ca«e 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Oitoiman.— Mr. H. H. Burn, 

Members of Committee 

Mr, Slieokissen Shatter, Mr. P. S. Mac* 
donald, Mr. S. K. Acott, Mr. W. A. M- 
Walker, M.l.c., Mr. A. Wilson, Mr, B. 
Wilson. 

Working days. — With the introduction of 
the electric light into the nulls in 1896, the 
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working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur* 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a tree Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, bat, /nore tuo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mt. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
uo need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously in force. The 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
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comprising some 95 per cent of the trade, are at 
present working 40 hours per week, with 15 per 
cent of the total complement of looms sealed; and 
the current agreement incorporates a clause 
which provides that the mills will not instal any 
extra productive machinery or relative buildings 
during the currency of the agreement, whicli 
will remain in force until three months notice 
of intention to alter the present w'orking arran- 
gements, or to terminate the agreement, has 
expired. In addition to this working arrange- 
ment, which as has been stated above applies 
only to the mills in the meinberslup of the 
Association, there came into force with effect 
from 1st August 1932 an agreement with the five 
principal mills outside tlie Association, namely 
Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbliai, Ludlow and 
Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills have 
undertaken to restrict their working hours to 54 
per week up to 30th June 1933. With certain 
modifleations this agreement has since been ex- 
tended and is now a couUnumg agreement, sub- 
ject to six months notice of termination being 
given by either party, but this notice cannot be 
given before the 1st July 1934. Five of the 
Association mills — Premchand, Craig, Waverley, 
M'egna and Nuddea — ^liave also been granted 
the privilege of working 54 hours per week 
with a full complement of machinery. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills 
in and around CJalcutta. The present Commit- 
tee: — Mr. H. A, Luke, Chairman, Members — 
Mr D. King, Mr. H. F. Mytton, Mr. G. C. Moon, 
Mr. A. 0. Tiobertson, Mr. J. W. U, Steven. 

Effects of the War. — The ofBcial review 
of the Trade of India In 1916-17 says:— The 
value of the exports of raw Jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia {via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
stilllower. 

Jute Manufactures.— The value of the 
KTOorts now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spHe oi the wax with its attendant diflaculties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth &owed m increase of RL 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 16S lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 7$ lakhs to an Increase in the 
volume of oxporteu There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 


exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 883,839 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued atEs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department ot 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (JETiibi^cits cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
Very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
Into several parts of India, and, as a beginning 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimfipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Pro Vinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parte of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the followingcountries in order of importance;— 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will loo k to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp, There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
is concerned, values were perslstentlydepreciated 
during the first six months of X914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked improvement in values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1923-23 
made a great recovery from the previous yean 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent, from 
197,412cwt8.to 269,487 ewts. and the value 
from Rs. 26*93 lakhs to Rs. 36*68 lakhs. 
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Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itselfj but of imports 
from foreign sources^ these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
gca come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Gen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool receired by land from 
itfghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1932-33 amounted to 
7.2 million lbs. valued at Bs. 42 lakhs, showing 
a marked increase compared with the previous 
year. Australia was the largest supplier with 
3 millions lbs. and the United Kingdom sent 
2.1 million lbs., thus ousting Persia from the 
second place. 

Production in India.— The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep In the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on j 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
dieep. Short remarlm in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucsked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the I 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.” 

Mill manufacture. — The number of mills in 
British India in 1930, the latest yearfor which 
details are available, was 12 of which five were 


xn the United Provinces. The paid up capita 
of these mills was Bs. 68, 2S, 576 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 60,203 
respectively. The average number of per»ons 
employed daily in these mills was 4,240. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last. 

, year for which they are available being 1021 
, when the quantity of w’oolleu goods produced 
was 3,820,870 lbs. valued .at Bs. 1,17,00,306. 
As regards Indian States there arc four woollen 
mills in Mysore which produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs, in w^eight in 1030, the value 
being lls. 17,83,250. The bulk of the wool U ' .i 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
I is supplemented to some extent by the im- 
I portation of merinos and cross-breds frem 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen piecegoods in 1932-33 
increased by over 8 mil linoyards as compared 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded the 
imports of 1929-30 by about a million yards. Im- 
ports came chiefly from Prance, Italy, Japan and 
the United Kingdom. There was a considerable 
increase in the number nf woollen shawls impor- 
ted in 1932-33, Germany being the largest single 
source of supply. Im|>orts of carpets andfloor-rugs 
declined to 188,000 lbs. in 1932-33 from 267,000 
lbs. in 1931-32. The share of Persia in this 
trade receded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. AmritsftP had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm» the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
pla*e has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography. — Notes on wool in India. By 
A. Bt, SOver and J. K. Mehta, Govt. Press, 
Oalentta, (1919). 
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In the early days of the East India Company eri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremelv 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm and spun— an art which was practised in the 
were introduced. But the trade gradually Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
declined for the following reasons of in Europe. ® 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Experiments and results.— l^rumerous ex. 
.India’s duef competitor in the silk trade was periments have been made with a view to 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- improving sericulture in India. French and 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured of the decline of the silk industry in India 
from China and Japan. When sericulture been the prevalence of diseases and parasite 
became part of the agriculture of France and among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely being pehrine. M. lafont, who has conducted 
different from that of India and Turkey, and experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
its appearance created a new demand and improvement in the crops will be obtained ai 
organized new markets. soon as the fight against pehrine and othe; 

All subsequent experience seems to have dise^es of the worms is taken up vigoroush 
established the belief that the plains of India, by the producers of seed and the rearers c£ 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to worms, while improvement in the quality cl 
produce silk that could compete with this new the cocoons will be obtained by rearing varioiB 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, races, pure and cross breeds, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory resula 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, have been obtained. In the former State 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir, sericulture has been fostered on approved 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that European principles with Italian reeling mach- 
Sombifz mri, possibly obtained from China, nery, seed being imported annually on alaree 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, afta 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully selecting a plantation and site for rearing housej 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special sent to Japan for a Superintendent and traind 
properties of the horah silk were formerly much operatives. The Mysore authorities have Tnq, r i e 
appreciated but the demand for them has now a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
declined. This circumstance, together with in return for instruction given to the people o£ 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
of India. countries from Madras. The work of the 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
Watt states that in no other country does the parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
the subject of silk and tlie silk industries under and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
two sections, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticated prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
or mulberry-feediug silkworms ; and Saturniidae, institute to be started at Simla under the 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In auspices of the Salvation Army. The Liout.- 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
been systematically reared for many centuries, school to be called after his name, and the 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tern- Punjab Government made a grant of 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moms Rs. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
aU>a, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
dudng countries), are grown specially as food Rs. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many the guidance of some French experts have con- 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of European 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The quality. There is a Government aerioultural 
other species even more largely grown for the farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
Indian silkworm is Jif. Indiea of which there white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared, 
ore many distinctive varieties or races. This The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and may be summed up as follows ; the only really 
Assam as also of the Nilgirl hills, effective method of dealing with the problem 

India has three well-known purely indigenous is to work up gradually to a point at which 
silkworms ; ihe tasar, the muga and the eri. of the seed cocoon necessary 

The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, for the province will be supplied to rearers 
more especially these of the great centr._' ' ‘ under Government supervision, and to esta- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The i^Hsh gradually a sufficient number of large 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a province. 

state of semi-domestication, hdng reared on In 1915 there was issued by the Agricultural 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view Research Institute, Fusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
the muga silk is the moat interesting and attrac- 1916) entitled “ First Report on the Experiments 
tlve, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The carried out at Fusa to improve the Mulberry 
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Silk Industry.” In a short Prefatory note i 
Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher {Imperial Entomo* | 
lorfst) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
is to place on record some of the more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 1 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried | 
oiiin the endeavour to fix a superior ruultivoltine ; 
raei' of the ilulberry Silkworm which would not i 
dciteiierate and which would yield silk better 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied j 
by the miiltivoltine races which are reared at i 
present. ' 

Central Nurseries.— The report of the 
Agncuitural Beparcment, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913;, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 


largely on the willingness of tiie rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1915, by Mr. M. 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
cm be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is merely nominal (live or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as the stifidng and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk.— As a result of the war 
the trade has shown in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-10 improved by Es. 12 
lakhs to Es. 27^ lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for B/S. 24 laklis. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Es. 54f lakhs. In 1032-33 
exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
amounted to Es. 318 lakhs in value, compared 
with Es. 3-34 lakhs in the previous year. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
M far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
eciea hut a visible increase in the prevalence 
those that are met with. 

There Is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more aiopb supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 


been given up— partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the oZ dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, hut the future of the industry 
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can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s “ Commercial Products of India.”) In 
this connection It may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal in England, due to labour 
diflElculties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view — agricultural, research and com- 
mercial. The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Nos. 61 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question have been fully 
examined in the Agricultural Journal of India 
bv Mr. W. A Davis Indigo Research Chemist 


to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislathe 
Oouneil in 1918. It provides for a ceas on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
iQveatigabion of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry*— Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

Exports from India fell to 300 cwts. in 1932-33 
from 800 cwts. in the previous year. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds ranked seventh among India’s exports 
in 1932-S3 and represented 8.54 per cent of the 
total value of exports. The total exports of 
oilseeds fell from 988,000 tons valued at 
Es. 14'59 lakhs in 1981-82 to 733,000 tons 
valued at Rs. ll'Sl lakhs. Details of 
oilseeds exported during 1932-33 appear 
in the section of the Year Book dealing with 
exports. 


A pamphlet on the subject which was publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out mat it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist In all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard nil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particnlaily of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and gronudnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India, 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. ’Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway In Eastern markets , to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake Is a better food for cattto 
than village-made cake. Even when the milil 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oilin the cake than oactie can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A conaidet- 
ahle amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments (A 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most olasses of 
mill cake. 
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Tea. 

Among plantation crops in India tea is the said, however, that the foundations of the 
most iniportant. The indigenous tea plant, present tea industry were laid between 185& 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered and 1859. Since the latter date the growth 
in Assam about 1S20. It soon drew the atten- of the industry has been phenomenal and “ in 
tion of the East India Company, which after less than a hundred years the British Empire 
some enquiries started an experimental garden has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
in 1835. After working for five years it was world.’* 
handed over to the Assam Company. It may he 1 
The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 ; — 

Progress of the Industry. 



Area under 

Production 


Area under 

Production 

Year. 

tea in 

in 

A'car. 

tea in 

in 


000 acres. 

000,000 lbs. 


000 acres. 

000,000 lbs. 

1875-79 (average) 

173 

34 

1925 

672 

335 

1880-84 

241 

57 

1926 

679 

364 

1885-89 

307 

90 

1927 

690 

361 

1900-1904 

500 

195 

1928 

702 

372 

1910 

633 

249 

1929 

712 

[ 401 

1915 

594 

352 

1930 

802 

1 301 

1920 

654 

322 

1981 

807 

394 




1932 

807 

433 


It will he seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
during the last fifty years, while the area under centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
tea hasrisen by over SOO per cent., the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times. production. 

The following table shows the various centie.s of the industry in the country and their relative 
Importance ; — 


I 


Provinces. 

Area under 
crop '000 acres. 

Production 
’000 lbs. 

Average daily 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporary). 

Assam . — 

1 



Surma Valley 

! 145 

73,784 

156,489 

Assam Valley 

285 

185,157 

400,995 

Total . . 

430 1 

i 258,941 1 

557,484 

Bmgcd . — ‘ 




Darjeeling 

61 

23,009 

65,522 

Jalpaiguri 

Chittagong 

128 

85,427 

125,632 

6 

1,517 

I 5,745 

Total . . 

195 

1 109,953 1 

‘ 196,899 

Madras. — 




Nilgiris 

32 

11,403 

30,759 

Malabar . . 

13 

6,493 

! 12,832 

Coimbatore 

22 

9,700 

27,217 

Others 

* 

34 

44 

Total , . 

67 

27,630 

[ 70,852 

Coorg 

* 

169 

620 

Punjab 

10 

1,930 

10,995 

United Provinces 

6 

1,489 

3,871 

Khar and Orissa 

4 

853 

2,902 

Total British India 

712 

400,965 

843,623 

Indian States 

77 

32,033 

86,849 

Total India 

789 

432,998 

1 930,472 


Less than 600 acres. 
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Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumptiou of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 57 miUion lbs. as compared 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only .18 lb. as 
compared with 9. 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of this 
commodity. In 19112-33, 87 per cent, of the 
total quantity of tea produced in ludia was 
cxijorted abroad. 

The year 1932-33 was one of the wor.^t for 
the tea industry. In addition to tho \vorUl-i\ ule 

The following table explains briefly the positi 


depression, there was considerable o^•e^-p^oductiull 
with the result that produeers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices 
and accumulation of stocks. The prefcwncc 
granted to Empire teas did not prove sufficieutlv 
effective to check the consumption of cheap 
Java teas. Besides this there was only a small 
difference in the price of medium and common 
teas and there was thus no inducement to mow 
the former. 

To chock over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect 
to the scheme was passed at the autumn session 
of the Legislative Assembly. The beiieiidal 
effects of this measure arc already being seen. 

on as regards the export of tea from India — 


Year. 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Col. 3 as 
percentage of 
value of total 
exports. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

9 

1927-28 

362 I 

1 82,48 

10 

1928-29 

360 

; 26,00 

8 

1929-30 

377 

26,01 

8 

1980-81 

356 

23,56 


1931-32 

341 

19,44 


1982-33 

379 

17, If) 

. 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exports : — 



1928-29 

1929-30 


per cent. 

per cent. 

To United Kingdom. . 

83.0 

84.2 

To Rest of Europe . . 

2.0 

2.2 

To Asia . . . . 

5.8 

3.S 

To America . . . . , 

5.7 

5.8 

To Australia . . . . 1 

1.6 

1.3 

To Africa . . . . 

1.9 

2.7 


100 

100 


The following table gives the average wholesale 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-30, in 
pence per lb. : — 


Year. 

North 

India. 

South 

India, 

1922 

15.46 

14,00 

1923 

18.76 

18.14 

1924 

19.92 

19.02 

1925 

17.68 

17.62 

1920 

19.36 

19.00 

1927 

19.01 

18.88 

1928 

16.49 

15.40 

192d • • « a •a 

15.72 

15.35 

1930 

14.69 

14.62 


The following table shows the variations in the 
A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
to other foreign countries. prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11=:100. 


From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained fox 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further stiU. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1923j ‘ aU tea ’ fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 60 per cent. 

In 1932-83 the fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1032-33 was 6 as. 2 p. as against 6 as. 6 p. 
in 1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. 



Average price at 


auction sales. 


Price 

Index 


per lb. 
As, p. 

Number. 

1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 

6 0 

100 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

1928-29 

11 4 

189 

1929-80 

9 11 

165 

1932-83 .. .. 1 

' 5 2 
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The fall in tea prices greatly affected the profits of tea companies. The folio wins' tahl© 
■which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
in prices ; — 

Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies, 



1913. 

1924. 

1928. 

1929. 

Average profit per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

£ 15-2-0 

£ 10-0-0 

£ 6-9-0 

Average profit in pence per lb. 

2.6 

6.4 

3.84 

2.26 

Average crop per mature acre 

599 lbs. 

560 lbs. 

625 lbs. 

684 lbs. 


It is q.nite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra. , 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of I 
the former, an agreement to restrict output,: 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 1 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according! 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 

According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 awards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond A per 
cent, of the present planted area. 

Turing the year 1931-32 there was a consi- 
derable fall in the wages of workers on tea 
plantations. The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley were 
Bs. 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 6-16-8, respectively, as 
compared ■with Es. 14-0-11, 10-12-7 and 7-4-7, 
respectively, in 1930-31. In the Surma Valley 
the average earnings fell from Rs. 9-7-2 to 
Rs. 7-14-11 in the case of men, Rs. T-10-5 to 
Rs. 6-1-1 in the case of women and Rs. 5-3-6 
to Rs. 4-9-1 in the case of children. 

Under the Ottawa agreement Indian Tea 
has been granted preference by Great Britain. 

The following are the important recommen- 
dations made by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour in regard to the Tea Industry 
The recommendations contained therein are 
very vital to the future welfare of the industry, 
and the principal amongst them have therefore 
been reproduced below : — 

(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should he 
countenanced. 

(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit 
recruitment in Assam in paxticnlar localities 


should he withdrawn immediately and no barrier 
should be set up to prevent free movement of 
labour from one part of India 'to another. 

(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure set up in 
its place. 

(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished. 

(5) The Government of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who have not yet settled in Assam. 

(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have right after the 
first three years to he repatriated at the 
employers' expense. 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should he entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
was due to wilful misconduct. 

(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing machinery, if practicable, is desirable, and 
there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can 
he devised. 

(9) Before legislation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should be undertaken as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, the actual rates 
paid and the variation in these rates between 
district and district and garden and garden, 

(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
for by legislation. 

(11) The employment, either directly or with 
their parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should he prohibited by law. 

(12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas. 

Some of the above recommendations have 
already been taken up by the Government of 
India for legislative or administrative action. 
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Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that cotfee vv^as first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
Ceutury. The first colfee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not nourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under colfee 
in 1930 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 1,63,000 acres, an increase of 14 per 
cent, over the figures for 1925. 

The total exports of coffee decreased from 

2,05,000 cwts. in 1925-26 to 1,50,000 cwts. m 


1926-27, but in 1927-2S there was a sharp rise 
to 2,77,000 cwts. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the 
shipments again declined and amounted to 

1,98,000 cwts. and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively. 
In 1932-33 the quantity exported was 173,000 
cwts. The principal countries to which Indian 
coffee was exported were, as usual, the United 
Kingdom and France, 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chioily from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee : — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands cwts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

Production. 

Export. 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 

1925 

272.1 

251.9 

consumption. 

20.2 

1928 

317.5 

260.9 

56.5 

1929 

247.8 

142.6 

105.2 

1930 

352.0 

243.0 

109.0 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1930 was approaching four 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

The total production of cured coffee in India 
during the season 1931-32 was nearly 34 
million lbs. as compared with 33 million lbs. 
during the previous season. Exports declined 
from 293,000 cwts. in 1930-31 to 156,000 cwts. in 
1931-32. The pre-war, was and post-war 
averages were 255,000 cwts. 216,000 cwts. 226,000 
cwts, respectively local consumption of Indian 
coffee which has been expanding expanded still 
further owing to the restrictions on imported 
coffee. As regards exports, the United Kingdom 
and France which constitute the principal 
markets, both increased their r^pective off-takes 
very considerably and required 52,000 cwts. and 

54,000 cwts. as against 44,000 cwts, and 43,000 
cwts. respectively in 1931-32. The total value 
of the exports of coffee was 1,10 lakhs in 1932-33 
as against Es. 94 lakhs in 1931-32. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
in the coffee plantations in 1929-30 was returned 


at 92,504 of whom 55,972 were permanently 
employed and 36,532 temporarily employed 
as compared with 94,865 persons ( 44,744 
garden and 19,094 outside labour permanently 
employed and 31,027 temporary outside labour) 
in 1928-29. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry hut in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices but 
until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will he clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s. in 1923 and 127s. in 1929 it 
feU to 86s. in 1930. 

The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Its. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Es. 65-8-1 
in 1980-31. It rose to Es, 63-6-7 in 1932-33. 
The wholesale price in India per cwt. in April 
1933 was Bs. 72-0-0. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
pew crops or apphances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Kicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. rustica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Eangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
Import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Eesearch Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
tile qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation. — The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called Burmese to- 
bacco” and Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ Seywet-gyi,” the large-leaved variety and 
“ Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 


former yields a heavier 
crop, out the latter gives better quality. There 
if ^Sreat demand on the market for 

huth the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
tor the TOappera and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most Important tobacco tracts in British 
inaia are • — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
I 'vhere the Usi-Zappal and 

Wara Xappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former applying the Trichinopoly cigar; 
in) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (ui) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal ; (in) the Districti 
of Bihar and Onssa; (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (ot) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
mcalities ranging from December to June, 
^t the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April, The 
leaps when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly fiat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
yawing the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigai 
maKnc. ^ 

Exports. — Exports ol unmanufactured tobacco 
declined by 0 per cent in quantity from 28 
million lbs. 1930-31 to 25.4 million lbs. in 
1931-32 and by 17 pi'r cent in value from 
Rs 97 laklia to lls. 81 lakhs. In the 
United Kingdom, notwithstanding a reduced 
consumptive demand, Indian tobacco gained 
public favour with the increasing popularity 
of Empire grown tobacco and the shimments 
advanced from 10 rnilUon lbs. to 11 million lbs. 
There were, however, decreases in the exports 
to Aden, the Straits Settlements and the Nether- 
lands which fell by 1 million lbs. each to 4, 1| 
and 1 million lbs. respectively. An interest- 
ing development of the trade is the rapid increase 
in purchases by China which absorbed 3 million 
lbs. in 1931-32 as compared with 1 million lbs. 
in the preceding year, while Japanese require- 
ments slightly declined to 3' 7 million lbs. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water- The alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America- The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
Is said to he very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coea plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale, 
it has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proimrtion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though It is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act, Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school, children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases aheady 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Oreat ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is paclced in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunninalv 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police oflOlcials and give the alarm 
when a raid is bontemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of jJapanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing ^ 
may not he found out. 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
In India lor 1930-31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,845 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximatelv 
Rs. 1,80,000. ^ 

The amount seized is either given to Hospl- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine.— This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
In Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession; and as far as 6 grains maybe 
possessed by any person if covered by a bom 
fide preicription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for Illegal gale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law In Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house owneiv 
who let their bouses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug ou earth. Eefer to the League of 
ITations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anjrthiflg to be ashamed of in its opium history, 
■Wtetever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard hargams to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
1 1 has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
relations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiflfening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations wbdoh it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade. — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to: (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opinm by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pari poisu with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the Cliina trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 


to the legitimate dem.inds of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fe^ed desire^ for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India.— The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further* Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance vdth the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the ^’’oluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1023, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the L^gue of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing coxmtry that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses. The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way hound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 

g olicy at consideiable financial sacrifice. India 
[ the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind. 

International Aspect of the Problem.— 

It was only during the processes and negotia- 
tions by which the Indian opium export trade 
to China was being suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a widely international 
aspect. This happened on the initiative of the 
U.S.A., at whose instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai in 1909 
and formulated a series of recommendations 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of the use of opium and morphia. 
The XJnited States thereafter advanced a further 
proposal for an International Conference at 
the Hague. This met on 1st December 19 ll, 
and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document presented no new 
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ideas to the Government, <)f India. I’heir imovi- 1 
sions India had loii>f observed. .As reejards 
morphia and oocaine, ■with which tlie IlaRne I 
Conference concerned itself, the ust's of these | 
drugs in India had long been subject to exc^eed- ' 
ingly strict regnlationR^ But these two drugs, 
the use of which for other than medical purposes 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, , 
■were becoming a menace to the world. They i 
were not included within the scope of the pro 
poaals submitted by the U.S.A. for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. It was mainly 
owing to pressure by the Government of India 
that they were included within the terms finally j 
signed and the rigid and universal application, 
of the articles of the Convention which apply] 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil. 

As regards prepared opium, that is to say 
smoking opium, India does not and never has 
exported it and the sale of it in India is prohibit- i 
ed. No opium is exported from India to the | 
United States of America. None has been, 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants I 
since 1016. Exports to Great Britain are strictly ! 
limited to medicinal requirements and go offici- 
ally from the Government of India to the Britisli } 
Government. Nor is Indian opium exported } 
to any other country in Europe. 

Indian Uses of Opium. — There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of oocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation hut always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Ear Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, wliile on the 
other hand where smoking Is In ordinary use 
competent authorities (e. g,, the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the ffesh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 

Mof opium which are time-honoured. 


The Commission of 1893 .—Despite all this 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses 
tliose laid down by a Hoyal Commission which' 
was appointed by His JMajesty’s Government 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1893, to inquire into all the otrcamstances con- 
nected with the production and sale of Indian 
opium. The Society which was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commi.Rsiou constituted “the 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made” and considered that the 
Royal Commission was “as fair-minded and 
impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
desired to hear its ease.” The results of the 
enquiry were published in 1895 in seven volumes. 

The Royal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of opium consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
not only subject to careful regulation but was 
governed by longstanding and admirable disci- 
plinary habits among the people. Excessive 
use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion. As regards the legal restric- 
tion of its use to medical needs, they advised 
that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
uses and those not strictly so describable would 
be impracticable. They agreed tliat the mass 
of Indian opinion was opposed to prohibition 
as an unnecessary restriction on individual 
liberty and interference with established customs 
and habits. Apart from the religious question 
they found Indians generally to consider the use 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuri- 
ous and more disgraceful. 

The Government of Lord Hardinge, in a Des- 
patch to His Majesty's Government in 1911, 
and that of Lord Reading, in a despatch dated 
24,th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
their stand on the conclusion of the Royal 
Commission “that the opium habit as a vice 
scarcely exists in India, that opium is exten- 
sively used for non-medical and!" quasi-medical 
purposes, in some oases with benefit and for the 
most part without injurious consequences, that 
the non-medical uses are so interwoven with 
the medical uses that it would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them m the dis- 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it is not 
necessary that the growth of the p^py and the 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical pur- 
poses.' ’ The despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Govern- 
ment was approvingly quoted by Lord Reading’s 
Government a few years ago. It has long beea 
recognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be open to all thfl 
objections involved in bureaucratic interference 
with popular custom. Eating it is largely 
quasi-medical; it is used for the prevention, 
cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylaotio 
as an anodyne and as the commonest and most 
treasured household medicine of the people, i) 
whom qualified medical assistanceis inAcce^te. 
It is also taken as a solace, as a tonic and Ms% 
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re-torative to lessf'n or avort fatigiiG and in other 
wavs in which, when moderately used, it is 
relatively innocuous. 

Present Policy. — The current attitude and 
■Dolicy of the Government of India were lately 
cxulained in their behalf to the League of 
Nattons at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
Buunort from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily’exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 
auestion of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries hy committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
uresented by the various areas selected for 
tovestigation, and in the light of the personal 
fenowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Perozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmlesscausesforwhat appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the United States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
greater in America than in India. The estimate 
framed hy the Advisory Committee of the 
League of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes is 
500 mffligrammes or 9*25 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian seers 
per 10,000. The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could he reduced to 
460 milligrammes, or 6.94 grains in countries 
possessing a well developed medical service. 
The consumption per capita in British India 
during 1924-25 worked out at 17*2 grains 
per head. The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure. The am oimt includes veteri- 
nary uses and these are extensive, though to 
secure statistics of the quantity of opium 
^ven to animals is impossible. Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 


tent of Indian opium, which i.s about Oper cent, 
.at 90 deg, consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioners trained on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses. Lord 
Cecil’s statement at the League of Nations was 
received with extreme criticism by Mr. Porter 
of the American delegation. Mr. Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil’s observations were a “ vile 
slander npon the people of the United. States.” 
Lord Cecil apologised and withdrew his state- 
ment. But Mr. Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, writing in the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italy to 
be one grain, in Germany 2 grains, in England 
3 grains, in Brance 4 grains and in the United 
States 36 grains. In ” Current History” for 
March, 1925, hir. Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that in view of the smuggling 
into the United States ” it would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Government officially gave as 3G grains,” 
It appears now to be recocnised by all sane 
opinion tiuoughout the world that- India has tlic 
cleanest slieet if any in regard to opium control 
and export. Even the former ill informed 
sentimental attacks npon the Government In 
these respects have almost stopped. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and In regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplie.s 
the Government of India Factory at Glmzipur in 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled hy 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i,e., 26.3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so tliat stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reductuion was resumed in 1933. The con- 
sumption of opium in the different provinces 
in India in 1932 is shown in the following 


table : — 

lbs. 

Madras 62,568 

Bombay (including Sind) . . . . 51,090 

Bengal 64,135 

Unit^ Provinces 39,880 

Punjab . . . . . . . . . • 62,210 

Burma . . . . . . . . • • 41,330 

Bibax & Orissa 37,724 

Central Provinces aiwi Berar . . . . 26,446 

Assam . . . . . . . . . . 30,512 

Administered Areas (a) .. . . 14,445 

Total for British India . . . . 4,28,340 

Aden 90 


(o) North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
istan, Ajmer-Merwara and Delhi. 
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the 1981 Census is 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 60,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 grs. 

Close supervision is mamtained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India ; 
the conditions of their licen.ses require that the 


shops shall alw’ays be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall he 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises 
that fun accounts shall be maintained and’ 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces. 


GLASS AND 

The total value of the imports of glass and 
glassware amounted to Es. 1,42 lakhs as compar- 
ed with Es. 1,22 lakhs in 1981-32. Almost all 
the important descriptions under this head re- 
corded improvements. Of the principal coun- 
tries participating in this trade Japan retained 
the foremost position and the value of her 
supplies advanced to Its. 65 lakhs in 1932-33 
from Ks. 42 lakhs in 1931-32 and Es. 55 lakhs 
in 1930-31. 

Manufacture of Glass in India.— Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “Indian 
Glass” as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archseological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered Indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage 
the industry bad not progressed imtil the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem Emropean lines dates 
from the nineties of the last century, when 
some pioneer efforts were made in this line. 
Since then a number of concerns have been 
started, a number of them have failed, They 
mainly devote themselves to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Pactory Industry. 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
representated in all parts of the country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from “ glass cakes or blocks ” 
made in larger factories. The industry is at 
present in a nourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in tms line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose “silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(ii) The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at 
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present. The existing Factories mostly stop at 
producing glass cakes for bangles as in Firozabad 
or simple kind of lampwares and bottles 
There is one factory in the United Provinces 
which since 1929 has been manufacturing 
sheet glass. Artistic glassware is out of the 
question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 

eat decrease in volume — though not so much 
value which was much increased— of the 
imports of the lampware, etc,, and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are a number of Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhol 
and Ambalaj wmle bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure.— Records of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
cases were due in part at least to prevcntible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An Ideal 
site for a Glasa Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(6) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or f«ur different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity 
of sufadent fluid capital for Initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning. 
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Blit beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
some of these and hinder the procress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 

The present Indian workmen in this line 
and blowers are few in number and illiterate. 
They, therefore, master the situation and are , 
unamend able to management. (4) Heavy ' 
cost of good fuel, the works usually being 
situated where good sand and quarte canbe 
obtained, and consequently, in most ea3es,at 
a great distance from the coal-fields. (5) To 
a certain extent, competition from Japan and | 

European countries. I 


I The Indian Industrial Commission say in their 

I Report (Appendix Eh, m. : “ The Glass Indus- 
; try, even in its simplest form is highly technical 
and can be efficiently carried on only by 
scientifically trained managers and expert work- 
men. The present stage has been reached by 
importing men, only partially equipped with 
the necessary qualifications, from Europe and 
Japan, and by sending Indian students abroad 
! to pick tip what knowledge they can. The 
‘ glass industry is a closed trade and its secrets 
are carefully guarded, so that the latter method 
has not proved conspicuously successful.” 

Bibliography— Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture.” By C. S. I'ox. (Bulletin No, 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 


HIDES, SKINS 

India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then, been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries ^especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, wore stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, in the 
hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Germany still takes the major share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulb 
of goat skin exports. Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain. 

The total value of the export trade was 
Rs. 743 lakhs in 1932-33 compared with 
Es. 892 lakhs a year earlier. 

Conditions of the Trade.— The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation and 
neglect : it has thus become a monopoly within a 
restricted community and suffers from the loss 
of competition and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides.— The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots ; 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
the thread. Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
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articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, Trance and Italy, iltow 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the cliief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting the Industry. — ^The report of 
the Industrial Cominissiou pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was intioduced in the Imperial 
Lecrislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows : “ It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall he converted Into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.** 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the moat promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that " the present nosition is that we 
have in India at thepresent time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
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with tl\e diTOimition ot miUtary rcqtiitenjents, 
i£ some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection In the shape of a 15 per 
cent, ^export duty is justidable and oustht to 
be eifective. It 'is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of aMns whose business, as 1 
Mve alreadv stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of tlie war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large ^ surplus 
should, BO far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 


proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and sldns exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire * 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose . of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate.** 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
In so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute of 
Monopolies" whi^ was enacted in 1623, the 
2l8b year of IDng James the Eirst. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows : — 
"Provided also that any declaration before- 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures Within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient ; the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other.” 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911 as amended in 1930 and the Eules of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
hooks, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, (IV of 1889) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the re^stiatlon 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All those are now replaced by the present Act 
Of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sauthal Parganas. This of course inoluiks 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in CLuestion as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the united Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 

S riority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
anada, Hew Zealand, the Irish Tree State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and viae 
versa. The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
provide a simpler more direct, and more effec- 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
patent rights and to their subsequent existwiee 
and operation. The changes made in the law- 
need not here be referred to in detail. Th# 
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jfftvp furtlior prottM'.tion both to the inventor 
by providing that iiis appheation should be kept 
secret until aeceptauGe, and to the public, by 
iucreaping the facilities for opposition at an 
effective period. At the same time a Controller 
of Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Conncil 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “patent” instead of for the men 
recognition of an “exclusive privilege/' Th< 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907, 


The definition of the term “ Design ’’ has 
iHjen altered, and the time for applying to secure 
I for the registration in India, tiie priority date of 
1 the application in the United Kingdom or other 
! parts of the hriti.-h Erurdre, has been extended 
I to 6 months. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
.lateiits, which have been accepted (One llupee 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places 

AHa£EDABAL..Il. C. Technical Institute. 


Allahabap. 

BAJraALORE 

Baeoda 

Bombay 


New Legislation.— Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
\TI of 1930 and includes the following 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may bo made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additions, renewal fees hut the additional ! 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 

Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the linas 
of the present British Patent Act. 

The period of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the “ Acceptance ” 
of the application, instead of 3 months. The 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Buies, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act itself. Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the ControIIenjto decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applications for patents, 
that may occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between joint applicants among 
themselves. 

The time for appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council has been extended to 8 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed ^inst. A new Section 21A has 
been provided relating to secret patents. A 
new Section 36A has been provided for giving 
relief In suits for infringement of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the speomcation. 

The definition has been altered as to the person 
entered on the Begister as the pantee or pro- Bangooit 
prietor of the patent. Section 78A (4) has 
been amended to enable British India to enter 
into reciprocal arrangement with the Indian 
States. 


Public Library. 

.Indian Institute of Science.'-^' 

.Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

.Becord Office. 

.Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Matunga. 

.The Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No. lA, 
Sussex BoadjParel. 

OaIiOotta . Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 

. . Bengal Engineering College, 
Sid pur. 

Cawnpore . .Offtce of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

OttiNSUBAH . .Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division, 

Chittagong . Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Dacca . .Office of the District Board, Dacca, 

Delhi . . Office of the Deputy Commissioner. 
Hyderabad .industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of Biis Highness the 
Nizam's Government. 

Karachi . . Office of the City Deputy Collector, 
Lahore . . Punjab Public Library. 

London ..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 
Madras . .Becord Office, Egmore. 

, , . . College of Engineering . 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to G overc- 

ment, General and Beveuue 
Department. 

Nagpur . . Victoria Technical Institute , 

POONA . . College of Engineering. 

Banohi ..Office of the Director of Tndut- 
tries, Bihar & Orissa. 

..Office of the Bevenue Secretaiy, 
Government of Burma. 
Boorkeb . . Thomason College. 

Sholapue . . Office of the Collector. 
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Aceorciing t<i tlu' report by Mr. X. Mukarji. 
Actuary tn the Government of India, contained 
in the Indian In.Mirance Year Book, 1932, the 
number of companies subject to the pro\isionft 
of the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1912 and the Indian Insurance Companies Art 
of 1028 is 282 of which 139 companies arc' 
constituted in India and 149 companh's are 
constituted outside India. Of the 139 Indian 
companies, 60 are c'stablishcd in the Bombay 
Prc'.sidency, 25 in Bengal, 21 in the Madras 
Presidc'ncy, 14 in the Piiiijab, 8 in Delhi, 2 each 
in the CVntral Provinces, Ajmer and Burma 
and 1 each in Bmmia and the IL P. Of tlve 
146 non-Indian companies 71 are constituted 
in the United Kingdom, 31 in the British 
Dominions and Colonies, 18 in the Continent of 
Europe, 12 in the United States of America, U 
in Japan and 5 in Java. 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business only. They are 103 
in number and of the remaining 33 Indian 
<>nmpanies, 20 carry on life business along with 
other insurance business and 13 carry on insu- 
rance business other than life. 

Besides the Indian life offices, tlic're are some 
pension funds, mostly connected with Govern- 
ment offices, which are exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Act and the Indian Post Office' 
Insurance Fund is also exempt. As I'cgards 
non-Indian companies, most of them carry on 
insurance business other than life. Out of the 
total number of 146 non-Indian companies, 
122 carry on insmance business other than 
life, 10 carry on life business only and 14 carry 
on life business along with other insurance 
business. Of the latter 24 companies, 16 are 
constituted in the United Kingdom, 6 in tht* 
British Dominions and Colonies and 1 each in 
Germany and Switzerland. 

The total now life assurance business 
effected in India during 1 931 amounted to 125,000 
policies assuring a sum of nearly 26| crores and 
yielding a premium income of crore, of which 
the new business done by Indian companies 
amounted to 97,000 policies assuring a sum of 
17 crores and having a premium income of 
S crore. The share of the British companies in 
respect of new sums assured is 3J crores, of the 
Dominion and Colonial companies about 6 crores 
and of the single German company i crore. 

The average sum assured under the new 
policies issued by Indian companies is Es. 1,764 
and under those issued by non-Indian companies 
Rs. 3,400. 

The total life assurance business effected in 1 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1931 
amounted to 714,000 policies assuring a total 


I .9^ crores including rever.-iionary bonus 
{ additions and having a jufiaiuni incHme of verv 
I nearly 81 erures. Of this the share of Indian 
I comp.'inies is represented by ."ud.dOD pnlicie-s 
assuring a 'sum oi 94 ciore.s and having a pre- 
] raium inennu' of 41 crores. 

' Alost uf the Indian companies now transact 
hfe i^ssurance bu-Jiness un tin- scieiititlc ]trineiplc 
but there are still some wliich carry on husiuebs 
on the dividing plan under wliich the sum 
assured is nut fixed but dept'ud* on the division 
of a portion of each yeax’s premium income 
iimiiugnt the claims uiising in that year. The 
Goverimieut of India Aetnarv .-ays iii hm latest 
annual report that the main defect of dividing 
insurance busines.s is tliat xoliey-Imlders in 
each t‘la.ss an> charged tlie saint* rate ef xuvniium 
I of subscription inespt ctive of their itgi* uu 
I admission ranging evi-n in some case-- frtjin 
I 18 to 90 years. “ Business of this nature i- 
not only unsound hut is apt to lend itself tn tin* 
pructiee of fraud on the part of pelicv-holdcrs 
and agents and later 011 ity the ctnnp.iny. It 
has been dcclurt'd to be the cuive of in-iirancr* 
enterprise in India.” Beltua* the Act td 1912 
was passfjd there were numerous companies 
which transacted life assurance busine-s on tin 
dividing plan and most of them came tr» nrlef. 
Of such companies which were in existence at 
the time of thf* passinc uf the Act tlie niajorit.\ 
hav<! disappared ami some ha\e stopped 
issuing policies on the dividing ]dan . A few new 
companies have taken up this dividing insuranct? 
business and it will not l>e long before they 
realise their mistaki*. 

Some Indian life offices have ext* nded their 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Africa and in the Near East. The total new 
sums assured by thes(* othcew outside India in 
1931 amountt'd to 66 lakhs yielding a premium 
income of 4 lakhs and the total sum assured 
including reversionary bonus additions inforen 
at the end of 1931 amounted to 4 crores, 
having a premiums ineonie of 21^ lakhs. 

The total new annuity busiuesa effected iluring 
1931 was for the amount of about | lakli per 
annum, which was equally shared by Indian 
and non-Indian companies. The total annuity, 
business remaining in force at the end of the year 
was for the amount of 3§ lakhs pc‘r annum, of 
which the amount payable by Indian coiupaiiieh 
was a little over 1 ^ lakhs pt*r annum. 

The life assurance business of Indian com- 
panies which steadily increased during 11 
years up to 1929 received a setback in 1930 
owing to the general financial depression. The 
following table shows the new business effec- 
ted since 1921 in each year and the totiii business 
remaining in force at the end of the year. 


Tear. 

New business 
written during 
the year. 

Total business 
remaining in force at 
the end of the year. 

1921 



6,47 lakhs. 

34 crores. 

1922 



5,64 „ 

37 „ 

1923 



5,85 „ 

39 „ 

1924 



6,89 „ 

42 „ 

1925 



8,16 „ 

47 „ 

1926 



10,35 „ 

63 „ 

1927 



12,77 „ 

60 „ 

1928 



15,41 „ 

71 „ 

1929 


* ^ 

17,29 „ 

82 „ 

1930 



16,50 „ 

89 „ 

1931 



17,76 „ 

98 „ 


25 
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A large portion ot tlu- now husiiiosstraiiRaoteil 
by the yoraigor and loss firmly owtabli>.liod com- 
panies lapsed within a short time and tlu* g^o^vt.h 
of total Imsiness in tln'ir ease is not cninmi'n- 
snrate with the volunn' of new husiuess trans- 
aetc'd in each year. Ilio total hnsiness which 
lapsed during ioSJ was 7:1 crores and was over 
40 per cent, of the total new business. 

Th(' net income of the Indian coinpanU's 
iiiubn’ th('ir life assurance business from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to 51, orore.s 
in 1 931 and was in excess of 1 crore over the 
corresponding income of the" previous year, 
tlaims amounted to 11; croro and oxcooded 
the previous year’s figure by 12 lakhs. Claims 
by death showed an increase 5 lakhs and 


claims by snrvivanee an ini'i’case of 7 laddis, 
respectivelv. ’ 

Tin* life! assurani'c funds iiici'c!ise(l bs iK'arly 2 
crore.s during 1931 and iuiiounted to 221 ororus 
at the end of that year. 'I'lie average "rate of 
interi'st eanie<i on the lilV funds during the 
year was a little less tJiaii ill per cent. 

Tin' Post Office Insurance Fund was insl-itiuted 
by the Governinont of India in lft.S3 for the 
benefit of the postal einployi'es but gradually 
adinis.sion to it Inis hemi thrown open t.o almost 
all classes of (Joverniiient servants who are 
emjjloyed on civil duties. Tin* following are 
some of tlie important parlieiilars relating to 
the business of the i’nnd clunng tin' four years 
1929 to 1932:— 



New business effected 
during the 
year. 

Total biisines.s remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year. 


Life 

Year 

ending 

3l8t 

March, 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses. 

'total 

iiicome. 

As.suranoc 
tund at the 
end of the 
year. 

1929 . . 

7,5S2 

1,43,43,000 

64,474 

13,02,47,009 

03,17,000 

3, (54, 44, 000 

1930 . , 

8,894 

1,49,56,000 ! 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

09,30,000 

4,02,80,000 

1981 . . 

9,710 

1,50,38,000 

79,058 

15,32,85,000 

70,0.5,000 

4,46,40,000 

1932 . . 

6,484 

98,16,000 

83,165 

15,88,89,000 

_ . * 

81,30,000 

4,91,47,000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insii" 
ranee Business* — The net Inflian premium 
income of all companies under insurance, busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1933 was 
2J. crores of which tho Indian companies' share 
was ^ crore and that of the non-Indian com- 
panies 1 S- crore. The total amount is conipusecl 


1,28 lakhs from fire. 

43 lakhs from marine, and 
77 laldis from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The Indian companies iccoived — 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 lakhs from mnrlm‘, and 
24 lakhs from misci-lluneoUH IiiHurancc 
busini'SK. 

The total a.ssets of Indian companies 

amount to 29 crores of wiib'h stock cxelmngo 
securities from the hulk. I’liesc Kccurities arc 
showm in the uecount at a ind; value of 20^; crores, 
Mortgage loans on polkdes and on stocks and 
.sliares arc shown at 4 e.rores ; land and house 
property are vnlui'd at IJ crore; deposits, cash 
and atiuup.s, are shown at I, erore, accrued 
interest at ernr<«; agents balanees and other 
outstanding itmus at li crore; and loans on 
personal security and otlier miswdlaneous assets 
at I crore. investmimts of Indian companies 
outside India consist mainly of stock e.xchango 
securities and amount to „ crore. 
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Customs Tariff. 

General import duties are levied for fiscal term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian Customs Officer on sufficient cause beinu shown 


industries. Any duties imposed for protect>ve 
purposes are on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, as accepted or amended by 
Government. Under tlie terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement a large range of British and Colonial 
goods received a preferential rate of duly from 
January 1, 1933. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
ratss articloa, the cheap' import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
arc admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc., arc assessed at 10 per cent, andiron 
and steel railway material and ships at 16f 
per cent. 

Re-Imports.— Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported » are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied— 

(1) of the Identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(S) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
alterations, additions, renovations and repairs, 
involving the substitution of new parts, 
done to the articles while abroad, which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examiU' 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks. — When any goods, capable 
of beine easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eighths of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback; 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs pojrt and that the 
re-export be made within two years from thr 
date of Im portation, as shown by the record 
of the Custom House, or within such extended 


case determines , provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
',erm to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
"ormer port: 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction oftheOfficer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

Ho drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

Ho such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks. — Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads : — 

1. Counterfeit trade marks; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false in re- 
spect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade dosoriptions that are false in other 
respects ; and 

4. Lengths not properly stamped on piece- 
goods. 




The rate on the 1st January, 1934, and until further notice is annas 9; 
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Under Government of India, I'inance Department (Central Bevennes) Notification No. 14, dated the 9fch April 1932, as amended by 
Notification No. 63, dated the 20th August 1932, ravr cashew nuts axe exempt from payment of import duty 
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Customs Tariff, 



* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Xotifleation Xo. 14. dated the 9th April 1932, wheat imported by ox 
on behalf of any person who is engaged in milling flour for export is exempt from payment of import duty, provided that such person, before 
clearance of the wheat for consumption or from bond, as the ease may be, has produced documentary evidente to the satisfaction of the Customs 
OoUector that he has enter©! into a contract to sell an equal quantity of wheat flour to be shipped to a destination outside India before a date 
spwifled In the contract. 
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In bottles . . Nine pies. Seven pies, 

containing 
less than 
6f oz. but 
not less 
than 5 oz. 
pex bottle. 
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j than 5 oz., 
I per bottle. 
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ni 
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Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or 
manufacture of — ■ 

A British 
Colony. 

ei 

so 

CO 

tc 

The United 
Kingdom. 

00 I 

o’l 

iO 

Standard 
rate of 
duty. 

00 

o rt 

O CO 

no m 

Tariff 

Values. 



Imperial 

gallon. 

Imperial 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 
proof. 

Karnes of Articles. 

I. — ^Food, Drink and Tobacco — contd. 

HQUOES— C3nfd. 

Smbits— confi. 

(3) Perfumed spirits 

(4) Rum 

PKOYIDED THIT— 

(a) on any article chargeable under this 
item with the lower rate of duty, the 
duty levied shall in no case be less 
than 20 per cent, ad valorem, and on 
any article chargeable under tlus 
item with the higher rate of duty, the 
duty levied shall in no case be less 
than 30 per cent, ad valorem ; 

(&) where the unit of assessment is the 
Imperial gallon of the strength of 
London proof, the duty shall he 
increased or reduced in proportion as 
the strength is greater or less than 
London proof. 

Ko. in the 
Statutory 
Schedule. 

«o 

•Ojsl lUUOg 

f is 
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Customs Tariff. 


Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or 
manufacture of— 

A British 
Colony. 

20 per cent. 

20 „ 

20 

20 

20 per cent. 

The United 
Kingdom. 

20 per cent. 

20 

20 „ 

20 

20 

20 „ 

Standard 
rate of 
duty. 

Ks, 13-2. 

Rs. 7-8. 

30 per cent. 

SO „ 

30 

30 „ 

30 

30 

30 

Tariff 

Values. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

7 12 0 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

7 0 0 

Per 

Imperial 

gallon. 

case of 4 
doz. 

cut. 

Names of Articles. 

I. — Food, Drink and Tobacco — contd. 

LIQUORS— contd. 

Wines, not containing more than 42 per cent, 
of proof spirit — ■ 

(1) arampagne and other sparkling wines 

(2) Other sorts 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES. 

Cocoa and Chocolate other than confec- 
tionery. 

Coffee, canned or bottled 

Pish canned 

Pbijit Juices 

Peuhs and Vegetables, canned or bottled . 

Tariff value— 

China canned fruit 

IfiLK, condensed or preserved, including milk 
cream. 

Sago (exdudlng sago flour) and Tapioca 

Tariff ^ue — • 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago 

No. in the 
Statutory 
Schedule. 

31 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

j *ojs[ iBtjes 

2 ^9263 
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♦China preserves, dry, candied . , 

Cocum 

Ghee 

Vegetable product (excluding hardened 
coconut oil). 



Scbedule II— (Import Tariff)— 
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Customs Tariff. 


Preferential rate of duty if the 
^ article is the produce or 

manufacture of — 

A British 
Colony. 

25 per cent. 

The United 
Kingdom. 


Standard 
rate of 
dutj'. 

25 per cent, jplus 
one anna per 
pound. 

Free. 

31i per cent. 

Rs. e-4 0 

ISf per cent, or 
Us. 6-4 per 

pound of sac- 
charine contents, 
wliichever is 

liigher. 

Tariff 

Values. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

12 0 

1 10 0 

Ad valorem. 

Per 

: : : I “ 3 : 

Names of Articles. 

I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— cowtd. 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 

Coffee no® otheuwisb specifieb . . 

Hops 

MOIASSES 

Tariff values — 

Molasses — 

(t) imported in bulk by tank steamer . . 

(n) otherwise imjKjrted . . 

Sacchaeine (exwpt in tablets) and such 
otber substances as the Governor- General 
in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, declare to be of a like 
nature or use to Saccharine, 

1 

[ 

jSACCHAMNE TAEIEI^ . . 

No. in the 
Statutory 
Schedule. 

S CO M W 

1 -0^ luuag 1 

0 rW CO ■*<5 

04 M (H go 
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Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or 
manufacture ofr- 

A British 
Colony. 

20 per cent. 

The United 
Kingdom. 


Standard 
rate of 
duty. 

Free. 

Free. 

80 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

Free. 

Tariff 

Values. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ad valorem. 

5 8 0 
21 0 0 
22 0 0 
51 4 0 
23 2 0 

8 8 0 

Ad valorem. 

28 0 0 
19 4 0 
10 12 0 
10 6 0 
19 12 0 

Per 

: ; : | 

cwt. 

Names of Articles. 

II.— Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured — contd. 

DYES AND COLOUES. 

Baeks for tanning 

GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 

Stick or Seed 1.A0 

Gums, Arabic, Benjamin (ras and cowrie) and 
Dammer (including unrefined batu) and 
rosin. 

Tariff values — 

Dammer batu, unrefined 

Gum Arabic, other than ground 

Gum Benjamin, ras 

Gum Benjamin, cowrie . . 

Gum Dammer (or Copal) 

Rosin . . 

_ 

3 ; : : ; : : 

• 

§ 0 

0 0 • * os' ' 5 ? 

a" -« ^ S 

^ ossl R 1 

3 1 3 pj I w 

Ig § » o'S ^ -S 

§ 1 

.-J'lSScsaH g 

1 w 

No. in the 
Statutory 
Schedule. 

2 A 

lOB 

171 

^ CO 

•OH lutias 

31 A 

82 

S3 
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Customs Tariff. 
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Customs Tariff. 


789 
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i, otterose and pepper-1 



Schedule If— (Import Taviffi— continued. 
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Customs Tariff. 




Schedule 11. — (Import Tariff ) — continued 



(«) of Brithh inamifiu f uri' .. .. .. Ad rah»ein. 
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Customs Tariff. 
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Eattans— 

Ghaii- 

Basket 

Outers 



Scheaule IT. — (Import Tariff) — corUinued. 
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Customs Tariff. 
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exempt from payment of import duty. 
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ing thereto, imported by a public servant! 
tor Ms personal use. j 
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'OK mass 
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798 Customs Tariff. 



■0^1 ITJflOg 


(a) Arms forming part of tlie regular equii)- 
ment of a commtesioned or gazette 
officer In His Majesty's Ser\ice en- 
titled to wear diplomatic, military,! 
naval, Boyal Air Force or police! 
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Customs Tariff. 
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Customs Tariff. 
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14B SuirPHUR .. .. .... 

228 The following ChemigaiiS, namely, cadmium . . Ad valorem. 25 per cent. 15 per cent. 

sulpMie, cobalt oxide, selenium, uranium 
oxide snd zinc oxide. 
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Schedule II — (Import Tariff ) — continued 


Customs Tariff. 



Tramoass, passenger lifts and all other sorts .. Admlorem. 25 per cent, 

of conveyances not otherwise specified and | 

component parts and accessories thereof ; 
also motor vans and motor lorries imported I 

complete. 
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Clistoms Tariff. 
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Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 
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Gambier in flakes or circular pieces 
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Customs Tariff 
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Tariff valuer — 

Cuttle fish bone . . 
Gamboge . . 
Vermilion from China 
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Crown cork i»ttein- 
7 ozs. and under 



Schedule 11 — (Import Tariff) — continued. 




Schedule 11 —(Import Tariff)— conftn tied. 
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Cifstoms Tariff. 
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Common, if galvanized, tinnec 
coated. 



Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 


822 


Customs Tariff. 




Schedule 11 — ^(Import Tarilf ) — continued 


Customs Tarij^, 823 




Schedule I — (Impoirt Tariff ) — conltn aed. 


Customs Tariff. 




Schedule II— (Import Tariff) — continued. 
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Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or 
manufacture of — 

A British 
Colony. 


The United 
Kingdom. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

Standard 
rate of 
duty. 

B.S, 60. 

20 per cent. 

Rs. 2-18. 

20 percent. 

20 per cent. 

Rs. 2-8. 

20 per cent. 

Tariff 

values. 

Rs, a. p. 

AA valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

12 8 0 

38 0 0 

9 0 0 

Per 

ton 

ewt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Names of Articles, 

III. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — conid. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— confd. 

Steei, tinplates and tinned sheets, including 
tin taggers and cuttings of such plates, 
sheets or taggers. 

Iron or Steel anchors and cables 

Iron or Steel bolts and nuts, including hook- 
bolts and nuts for roofing and fish bolts and 
nuts. 

Iron or Steel expanded metal 

Iron or Steel hoops and strips 

Iron OR Steel rivets 

Iron or Steel nails and washers, all sorts 
not othenvise specified. 

Tariff values — 

Nails, and washers — 

Nails, rose, deck, and flat-headed 

Nads, bullock and horse shoe 

Washers, black, structural 

No. in the 
Stetutory 
Schedule. 

154 

236 

145 

236 

236 

145A 

236 

•ON 

W CC W CO DO W CO 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

T-l tH H rH H ri rl • 
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Customs Tariff. 




Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 




Schedule A — (Import Tarilf) — continued. 


828 


Customs Tariff. 




Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 



if of British manufactiiie .. ton .. Bs. 32-8. 
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Customs Tariff. 
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Customs Tariff. 




Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 


832 


Customs Tariff. 




Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— coniinued 


Customs Tariff. 


833 



27 



Schedule II— -(Import Tariff)-— conf/naed. 


834 


Customs Tariff. 




Schedule 11 — (Import Tariff) — continue J. 



PacMng and wrapping paper — 
Machine-glazed pressings ' . . 
ISfanilla, macMne-glazed or unglazed, 
and sulphite envelope. 

Kiait and imitation kraft 
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Customs Tariff. 
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Customs Tariff. 




Schedule II— (Import Tariff)— confinued. 
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* are exempt from payment of import duty. 
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Customs Tariff. 







?] (M 
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Customs Tariff, 


841 



(&) Woven so called {i.e., swivel 
weave-work or Ehakho em- 
broidered in artificial silk or 
embellished with artificial 
silk). : 



Schedule II (Impoii: Tariff) — coniinutd. 
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Customs Tariff, 




Schedule 11^ — (Impoit Tariff) — continued. 


Customs Tariff. 


S43 
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Customs Tariff. 


Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or 
manufacture of — ■ 

A British 
Colony. 


The United 
Kingdom. 


Standard 
rate of 

duty. 

50 per cent. 

Tariff 

values. 

B>s. a. p. 

Ad valorem. 

0 10 6 

0*2 6 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 8 0 

0 13 

0 0 9 

0 0 8 

0 19 

0 12 0 

0 2 0 

Per 

doz. pairs. 

100 pairs. 

doz. pairs. 

i 

|2 

3 

3 

3 

\ 

111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— conW. 

BanuIiES, beads and false pearls 

Tariff values — 

CeUuloid bangles — • 

Celluloid, plain, flat, with border and 
without border and grooved but ex- 
cluding double border and double 
grooved and those under i inch (i,e., 
2 lines) width. 

Celluloid (rubber) rings excluding coils. 
Celluloid, zigzag, all colours . . 

Class bangles — ■ 

China— 

Ximuchi and pasaial . . 

Bracelet, Jadi and fancy, all kinds . 
Kajawarakb, all kinds 

Japan — 

Beshmi or lustre, aU colours— 

Fancy (including all kinds of Vak- 
mel or zigzag but excluding 
hemgonal bangles). 

Fancy hexagonal . . 

AU others 

HoUow or tube, aU colours . . 
Sonerikada (golbala)— 

Containing gold In their composi- 
tion. 

All others 

No. m the 
Statutory 
Schedule. 

H 

•on luijas j 

i 
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Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 
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Customs Tariff. 




Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 


Cttsioms Tariff. 
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Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or 
manufacture of — 

A British 
Colon 


The United 
Kingdom. 

20 per cent. 

Standard 
rate of 
duty. 

1 

Free. 

Ks. 1-14. 

Seven annas and 

! six pies. 

Five annas and 
seven and half 
pies. 

Seven annas and 
six pies. 

25 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

Tariff 

values. 

Rs. a. p. 

I 

All valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

3 14 0 

Ad valorem. 

Ad valorem. 

Per 

gross of 
boxes. 

For every 
25 matches 
or fraction 
thereof in 
each box, 
per gross of 
boxes. 

Ib, 

lb. 

ewt. 

j 

Names of Articles. 

III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured! — contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— cowW. 

Light Ships 

Matches, undipped splints and veneers — 

(fl) Matches— 

(1) In boxes containing on the average 

not more than 100 matches. 

(2) In boxes containing on the average 

more than 100 matches. 

ib) Undipped Splints such as are ordinarily 
used for match making. 

(c) Veneers such as are ordinarily used for 
making boxes, including boxes and 
parts of boxes made of snch veneers. 

Mats axd Mattisgs not otherwise specified 

Newspapers, old, in bales and bags 

Tariff value — 

Old newspapers in bales and bags 

OlICAKES . . 

OIL CLOTH AXB FLOOR CLOTH 

No. in the 
Statutory 
Schedule. 

24A 

159 

108 

108A 1 

109 

208 

■0^ 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 
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Customs Tariff. 



Provided that articles of machinery as 
defln^ in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 shall, 
when separately imported, not he 
deemed to be included hereunder- 



Schedule II — (Import Tariff) — continued. 


830 


Customs Tariff. 



the oi>eration of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Arms 
Act, 1878, and bows and arrows. 

Tariff mlm — 





Schedule 11 — (Import TariflF) — concluded. 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States — and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State — nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms " Government of India ” and “ Pro- 
vincial Governments” to describe them. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
contralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India, This system 
was foimd top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “ contracts” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons. Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Goveniment of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claimingthat it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 


But this did not end the discussion: indeed 
it was only the first phase. A large i?siie 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such as Bombay and Bengal. The standard 
of living is high ; wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces. This 
means an expensive administration. On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
product into the coffers of the Government of 
India. Buies made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practice. Whilst therefore re- 
lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions tmder the 1919 settlement, it is 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there is 
still this pressure for some share in the revenues 
from the taxes on income which, it is believed, 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis. 

A Review. 

The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Bound 
Table Conference. A sub-committee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible In principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages, 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to. 
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Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or' Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows : — 

Federal. 

Excise on Tobacco.— The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to he that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could he successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously he imposed 
only by the Grovernments of the Units, and theh 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The diflficulties in the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the near future. 

Excise on Matches-The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. "We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 orores, of which at least 
2.60 crores would be raised in British India. 

Other Excises.— It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation. 

Monopolies .—We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Bound Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. From the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue. 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this hind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Commercial Stamps. — ^In the Peel Report it 
was observed that “There is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,” 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The yield of certain stamp duties which 
might be placed in this category was, in 1930-31, 
slightly more than one crore. This was a 


sub-normal year, and the normal yield should 
he somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per 
cent, of the yield was received by Bombay 
(one-eight of this being attributable to Sind), 
27 per cent, by Bengal and 12 per cent, by 
Madras. The loss of revenue resulting from 
the federalisation of these duties would therefore 
be unevenly distributed, and their federalisation 
would not ease the problem of distributing 
income-tax. 

Further, there are obvious difficulties in the 
way of separating stamp duties into two classes, 
commercial and non-commercial. It could 
only be done by means of a schedule, and a large 
element of purely arbitrary selection would 
be involved. The simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some attention to the question, 
considered by the Federal Structure Committee 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
be given power also to fix the rates of duty on 
all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject 
should be reserved, wholly or partially, to the 
Federal Government. We suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power 
to legislate on behalf of the Provinces in regard 
to those stamp duties which are the subject of 
legislation by the Central Government at the 
date of federation. The duties which are now 
the subject of central legislation arc those on 
acknowledgments, bills of exchange, share 
certificates, cheques (not now dutiable), delivery 
orders in respect of goods, letters of allotment 
of shares, letters of credit, insurance policies, 
promissory notes, proxies, receipts and snipping 
orders. We understand that proposals have 
been under consideration for adding other 
duties to this list, and would suggest that, if 
any such additions are contemplated, that 
should be made before the establishment of 
the Federation. 

We ought to add, in this connection, that 
difficulties already arise in estimating tlm share 
of each Province in the proceeds from the sale 
of postage stamps for use on taxed documents: 
and these difficulties may be expected to lead 
to considerable friction with the Provincial 
Governments unless a more satisfactory system 
can be devised. 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been influenced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition of federal stamp duties in the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved. We do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with me States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 

Corporation Tax. — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the States on th e same basis as tne present 
super-taxon companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 
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provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco.— 'We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypotkesi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
<^dre becomes more highly industrialised; and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one U nit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
1 cderal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succetaion Duties. — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. 

Terminal Taxes. — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
As the arguments for and against this proposal 
have been so fully set forth in previous reports, 
it scarcely seems necessary to re-state them here. 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed 
us most seriously is its operation as, in effect, 
a surcharge on railway freights. Where munici- 
pal octrois are in force, there appears to be a 
tendency to substitute for the general levy of 
dues on aU goods entering the municipal boun- 
daries the simpler alternative of a teminal 
tax collected at the railway station, and there 
is already a danger that this habit may result 
In diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefore 
recommend that, if terminal taxes are to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the financial 
structure, they should be imposed by the 
Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units. 
Such terminal taxes as are already in existence 
(mainly as municipal taxes) will fall into much 
the same category as other taxes classed as 
federal which, at the time of federation, are 
Ixsing levied by certain Units ; but though 
it may be necessary for this reason to authorise 
the municipalities and Provinces concerned to 
continue to raise these taxes, they should be 
allowed to do so only within limits laid down 
by the Federal Legislature. Assam and Bihar 


and Orissa arc the two Provinces which, having 
few or no municipal taxc.s of the kind at present, 
arc most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this source. While we do not rule out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere as a temporary expedient, 
in view of the practice which has grown up in 
various parts of India, we are not prepared 
to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Agxicultuiral Incomes. — We 

have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of “ the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.” 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces, For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably bo no di£S- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

Wc are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of bis income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation. 

Conclusion. — In this survey of possible 
sources of additional revenue, we have 
deliberately left out of account the question 
whether or to what extent it would be possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes. We have 
confined ourselves to an examination of new 
sources, and in this field the results of our 
survey are not encouraging. We have found 
that such provincial taxes as appear to he 
within the sphere of practical politics in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues. In using the phrase “ practical 
politics,” we are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whether this or that tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, or even as to whether 
it is or is not likely to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituted. We are only noting the 
fact that the opposition to certain forms of 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition, 
is still so groat that they are not likely to bo 
adopted soon enough to influence the financial 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being. In the federal sphere, the 
excise on matches is the only tax which we feel 
justified in taking into account as an immediate 
reinforcement of federal revenues. 
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Railway Finance* — The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Eailways 
{q,v.) the Government of India is a great raOway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways ; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 


effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment 's^ere complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits ; 
further, If after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should bo paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usu- 
fruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 

In the past few years, owing to the cconoinic 
depression, the railways have boon unable to 
make the contribution to general revenues. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1024 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Un to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of “windfalls** going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
oertain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing & new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
Country of Waziristan, {q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. Thif 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is i( 
possible to acquit the Finance Department ol 
the Government of India in the difficult post- 
war period of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Govemraeut of 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of tho 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee. 
It sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 crores. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Revonue 
and Expenditure of tho Central Government 
since 1921-22. 

In lakhs of Rupees. 


year. ' lUvenue. g™' 


1921-22 .. 

1.15,21 

1,38,40 

1922-23 .. 

1.21,41 

1.81.88 

1928-24 . . 

1,38,17 

1,27,16 

1924-25 . . 

1,38,04 

1,28,68 

1925-26 .. 

1,83.88 

1,25,05 

1926-27 .. 

1,81,70 

1,23,77 

1927-28 . . 

1,26,04 

1,22,22 

1928-29 .. 

1,28,24 

1,23,88 

1929-80 . . 

1,82,69 

1,26,68 

1930-31 . . 

1,24,60 

1,30,04 

1931-32 . . 

1,21,64 

1,26,60 

1932-33 . . 

1,26,40 

1,18.01 

1933-34 .. 

(Revised) 

1,19,31 

1,16,02 

1934-35 .. 

(Budget) 

1,20,43 

1,15,10 


|.'jurplus(-b) 
1 Deflcltl--) 

—27,65 
—16,02 
+ 2,39 
-t.5,68 

—32 

— 11,68 

—11,76 

.fl,66 

(b) 

-M9 


(fl) Whole surplus placed to provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 

(&) Surplus to Earthquake Fund. 
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II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAl POSITION. 


India, in common with other countries of the | 
world, felt the fnll force of the economic blizzard j 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of^ the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell. Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31. These 
estimates showed a surplus of Bs.Sd lal^s ;the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Es. 13.56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt. The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
can be summarised as follows 


Lakhs. 


Important revenue heads, viz., 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) . . 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 

Department) 89 

Finance headings, viz., Debt 
services. Currency and Mint. 1,38 

Other heads 6 

Total Es. 14,42 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Es. 13.16 
crores, including a drop of Es. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 41' crores in income tax. The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Es. 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Es . 118 lakhs , This meant a total deterioration 
of Es. 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Es. 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Es. 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Es, 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Es. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Es. 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Es. 14.61 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 

New Taxation Proposals.— His proposals 
were grouped under two heads, Customs and 
Income Tax. Eeferring to the first the Finance 


Member said : “ The heads in respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betelnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films. The liquor duties are to he enhanced 
appreciably ; the duty on beer and the like is 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent, above the present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 
medicines) will be raised by between 30 and 40 
per cent. The duty on silver bullion I propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce. The 
other items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent, ad 
valorem,) to the “luxury” rate at 30 per cent. 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent, schedule a surcharge of 
per cent., to the general or 15 per cent, schedule 
one of 5 per cent., and to the “ luxury” or 30 
per cent, schedule one of 10 per cent. By far 
the most important of these surcharges is that 

6 per cent, on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent., and connected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular importance. 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent, on cotton piece-goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent, 
schwiule and to place the surcharge of 5 per 
cent, on these goods also. The surcharge on 
the 15 per cent schedule is expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton piece-goods and 2,63 lakhs 
for other goods . Coming now to the schedule of 
non-protective special duties, here we have 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and I need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit. Both customs and 
excise duty on kerosene are to be raised by 
9 pies per gallon, while motor smritis to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon. Finally, I must 
explain my proposes as regards sugar. The 
position is special, because, while I am now 
proposing an increase in the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, just when my budget 
proposals were on the point of completion, 
the recommendations of the Tariflc Board for 
the protection of sugar. Summarised, the 
Board’s recommendations are : — (1) a basic 
duty of Es. 6-4-0 per cwt. on all classes of sugar, 
Including sugar candy, to be imposed fox 15 
years ; (2) an additional duty of Ee. 1 per cwt, 
on all classes of sugar to be Imposed for the first 

7 years j (3) power to be taken to add 8 annas 
per cwt. to the duty at any time if the landed 
price of sugar at Calcutta ex-duty falls below 
Es. 4 per maund ; (4) no proteptive duty on 
molasses. My own proposals for revenue 
purposes liad been very close to this, for I had 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Ee. 1 to Es, 1-8-0 per cwt. What I 
have now included is an increase of Es. 1-4-0 per 
cwt, on all grades of sugar. This, as I 
have said, must be regarded purely as a revenue 
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measure pending consideration of the Tariff revenue as part of the general plan designea to 
Board’s recommendations. The comhined meet the situation which confronts us this year, 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom The only possible objection to it might be based 


duties will be to produce an additional revem 
next year of 9.32 crores. We shall also obtai 
about 50 lakhs more from the increased impo 


on broad grounds, tliat is to say, on a fear 
that it might tend to check consumption of silver 
in India and thus further weaken the price 


duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which th< of silver to the disadvantage not only of India 


House discussed on 28th January last. This wl 
raise the additional yield to 9.82 crores. I: 


but of the whole world. We have given the 
fullest weight to this consideration, but with 


cidentally, the new duties, which will operal the very moderate increase in the duty which 
from ist March, and the increased duties o we now propose we do not think that the fear 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came int is justined. Similar apprehensions were ex- 
force on 30th December, will add to our revenu pressed in certain quarters last year when we 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs imposed the duty of 4 annas. But although 
thus reducing the current year’s deficit ti this weakened the price for a few days, the 
19. AftnrrtrAfi •> Market almost immediately recovered, and in 


market almost immediately recovered, and in 
spite of the duty and of the great decline of 


increased income Tax.— JJeaimg witn m purchasing power, the consumption of 

proposed new tax on incomes, the Fmanc y^ar ig keeping up to the 

Member said : The taxable minimum incom normal level. In fact, we anticipate a consump- 
^rincome-tax—Bs. 2,000— will not be loweret taking all sources of supply into account, 

n of between 100 and 110 million ounces. India’s 
Es. 4,999 will be raised by 4 pies. The lates o gongumption should not therefore this year 


higher grades up to Es. 39,999 will be raised i 
some cases by 5 pies, in some cases by 6 pier 
and in the highest of these grades by 7 piei 


consumption should not therefore this year 
be seriously affected by the increased duty, 
while, as regards helping to maintain the price 
of silver, we are prepared to consider actlim in 


-- — - - _ ^ ux siivtsr, wu are picuitxcu vu in 

fo I announced in my budget speech 

-Ra Govemmeut of India would 

pies on incomes from Es. 40,000 to Es. prepared to co-operate with other silver 

f I?ifh interests if any practical scheme could be devised 

controlling the production of new silver 

lavhc -naf T AertaiA tunately, the oiily rcspoiise to my offer has been 

on the lines indicated in certain utterances 
fArttfilps which have appeared in the press by reprcsenta- 
aIIawa? Af^ T?a RO mm in of the main producing interests in America. 

+A In general, these gentlemen propose tliat their 

i^?wAl?^°f?R«^ Qo onnLAAS+^i?Tf production of new silver should remain 

unrestricted, but that Governments and others 

is at nresentT^Suction^o? 75 OOO Ind 

rl’qipAHvAiv T,? the* nAw I^om realising their holdings, and leave the 

Es'^30°{Sto irKo6th?sunertax^^ world’s markets free for the new production, 

be 9 nies Abo’S Es 50 000 th^sraduatisc^^ whatever criticisms non-offlolal members in 

will ^be incSed hf2 %he ^'ny liave made In the past on our 

S rate fS? comnaSes Sll be 1 anJa as at nf selling silver, I am sure tliat they 

nresent Tl?ese^?ffce8 win vield itises^lm?te? ^°nld not exwet the Government of India 

of about 2 to 6 per cent, on all incomea. The 
rates of additional tax have been so adjusted 
as to produce, in the final result, an evenly 

£frdfdll3t't'.6'^d Cif hiiriiPTi 1*n/>Ti>nRi*nfy n« fliA COIlSlinlOr* In tll6 fiV6 yOttfH Cn(}ill{i[ MATCll 31^ 

income increases, and this nhlep.t must, he hnrnft India absorbed about 540 inlllidn ounces 


income increases, and this object must be borne n aDsoroeu aoouc aw million ounces 
in mind in interpreting our proposals. The silver or 108 million ounces per annum, 
total yield from the proposed changes in Customs ccording to present indications, her absOTption, 
duties and taxes on income thus amounts the curr^t y^r, will be up to this 

to Es. 14.82 crores, as aacainst which the Gran that the total absorption in 6 yws 


to Es. 14.82 crores, as against which the gap absorption in 6 yws 

to be filled is Es. 14.51 crores, so that I am left ounces. As a^nst 

with a small surpuls of Es. 31 lakhs. Government of India Imve sold out 

^ ^ , 'f their own holdings a total of only about 

Silver Duty.— Eefernng to silver, the '0 million ounces since 1920, Yet It is suggested 

UanAft MfiTrthAr salfl • '< Tf. io aoaaooovxt -Pa,. 4.T.IB 


Finance Member said:—' It is necessary for .hat even this moderate realisation is to stop, 
me to make a special reference to the proposed .nd that India Is to stand aside and keep her 
increase in the tax on silver because this has iwn home market free to absorb the production 
a general beanng on the whole question of our com the Mines of Mexico and the tJnlted States, 
policy in relation to silver and its effect on the Tils is a clearly unacceptable idea, and however 
world posiMon. The increase of two anna? .nxlous we may he — as indeed we are — to 
Jl® y® proposing is estimated lelp, we must, as a condition of co-operation, 
to produce 75 lakhs from the import duty and icure fair consideration of India’s Interests. 
ta uSf ill aii-i 1 the meanwhile, we must retain a free 

In Itself It IS a clearly msfcifiable form of raising i .nd." 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


The following is a summary of the estimates of waj'S and means in India during 1933-84 
1934-35 


( In erores of rupees.) 


and 


— 

Budget, 

1933-34. 

Revised, 

1933-84. 

Budget, 

1934-85. 

Becedpts. 




1. Excess of Bevenue of the Central Government 



32.96 

over Expenditure charged to Bevenue. . 

85. S2 

32.56 

2. Unfunded Debt incurred. — 



5.50 

(a) Post Office Cash Certificates (net) . . 

5.00 

7.80 

(6) Post Office Savings Bank deposits (net) . . 

3.40 

0.10 

6.00 

(c) Other Savings Bank deposits (net) . . 

4.80 

5.40 

5,09 

3. Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt. 

6.88 

3.00 

3.00 

4. Bailwav and Posts and Telegraphs Depreciation 

.42 


— .35 

Punds . . . . 

.09 

5. Post Office Cash Certificate Bonus Pund 

1.35 

.70 

1.10 

6. Miscellaneous Deposits and Eemittances (net) . . 

.24 

.41 

1.07 

Total Receipts .. 

57.91 

59.00 

55.87 

Disbursements. 

7. Capital Expenditure not charged to Bevenue — 

2.00 



(a) State Railways 

— .75 

2.96 

(b) Posts and Telegraphs 

.16 

.16 

.40 

(c) Other items 

1.00 

1.41 

1.29 

8, Permanent Debt discharged (net) 

28.95 

42.54 

13.24 

9. Bloating Debt discharged (net) 

8.00 

13.82 


10. Loss on revaluation, sale transfer, etc,, of assets 


7.89 

.05 

of the Paper Currency Reserve (net) . . 


11, Loans by the Central Government— 

3.91 

3.68 

6.00 

(a) To Provincial Loans Bund 

(6) Other Loans 

—.19 

.28 

1.49 

12. Eemittances between England and India — ■ 




(a) Remittance from India for financing 
Home Treasury .. •• .. •• 

28.00 

50.00 

35.60 

(b) Transfers through the Gold Standard 

—.50 

—31.75 


Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve 


(c) Sale of silver 

.50 

5.08 

" ’ ]70 

(d) Other transactions (net) 

1.39 

1.57 

13. Balances of Provincial Governments 

—2.76 

—2.90 

—2.91 

TOTAL Disbursements 

70.52 

91.03 

58.82 

NET Disbursements .. 

12.61 

31.97 

2.95 

New Loan 

12.00 

30.82 


Reduction ( -f ) or increase ( — ) of cash balance 

+ .61 

+ 1.15 

+2.95 


11.73 

14.59 

13.44 


11.12 

13.44 

10.49 
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Reception by the Assembly.— -Strong op- dation that it should bo passed witii an aniend- 
positiott "was manifested in the Assembly to raenttotheFinaneoMembor’aori,ainalHchemein- 
the new income tax and super tax rates, and on volving a reduction in the lowest grades of income 
the plea that Government’s duty was to retrench tax and leaving the higher grades untouched 
expenditure still further, an amendment was The estimated decrease in revenue was about a 
passed reducing the proposed revenue from this crore of rupees compared with nearly two and 
source by Rs. 240 lakhs. Government found a half crores created by the Assembly’s vote 
^emselves unable to accept this cut, and the The following were the rates recommended' 
Finance Bill was returned to the Assembly by the Governor-General 
by the Governor-General with the recommen-i 

In the case of every Individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered llrm and other 
association of individuals not being a registered ftrm or a company : — 


When the total income is less than Rs . 2,000 Nil. 

When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Rs. 6,000 Six pics in the rupee. 

When the total income Is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, butts less tlian 
Rs. 10,000 Nine pies In the rupee. 


When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but Is less than 
Rs. 15,000 .. .. .. .. .. .. One anna in the rupee. 

When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but Is less than 

Rs. 20,000 , , One anna and four pio.s in the 

rupee. 

When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, hut Is less than 

Rs. 50,000 One anna and seven pies In 

the rupee. 

When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but Is less than 

Rs. 40,000 One anna and eleven pies In 

the rupee. 

When the total income is Rs, 40,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs. 1,00,000 Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee. 

When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards .. .. Two annas and two pic.H In 

the rupee. 

In the ease of every company and registered Arm, whatever its 

total income Two annas and two pics In the 

rupee. 


The Bill in its recommended form was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Assembly by 60 votes to 
56, and was sent to the Council of State where it 
was passed. It became law on being certified 
by the Governor-General. The gap of Rs. 105 
lakhs caused by the amended income tax figures 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the extent of Rs. 60 lakhs 
and by Rs . 15 lakhs cut in civil expenditure. 

Other cuts made by the Assembly and accepted 
by Government included token reductions of 
Rs. 100 in the demands for Onstoms, Income 
Tax, Executive Council and Army Department. 
Two cuts of Rs. one lakh and Rs. 100 were made 
in the Railway Board demand and were accepted. 

Supplementary Budget.— It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and In September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 


vdth a Supplementary Finance Bill. The 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
first five months indicated that they would fall 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at 
least Rs.lO crores, the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirits 
liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel 
ana in the jute export duty, while they expected 
a deficit of Rs. IJ crores on income-tax. Income 
from Mways and Posts and Telegraphs showed 
a similar decline. The total deterioration In 
income amounted to Rs, n.ga crores in tax 
revenue, R3.6.48 crores on commercial depart- 
mente, :^.2.29 crores in general finance headings. 

^ lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Rs. 28 lakhs under other heads. As the budget 
provided for a small surplus of Rs. 1 lakh on the 
mesent estimates there would be' a 
net deficit of R8.10.56 crores. Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next year together they 
had a gap to fill of Rs. 50.06 crores. He proposed 
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to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure; secondly, to 
impose an emergency cut in salaries ; and thirdly, 
to impose fresh taxation. Betrenchment 
measures in civil expenditure he estimated would 
Mve about Us.30 lakhs in the current year, and 
Tls. 250 lakhs next year, while military expendi- 
ture next year would be curtailed by Bs.450 lakhs. 

- Takhs in the current year 
next year. Turning to new methods of raising 
revenue the Finance Member said his first 
proposal w'ould be an immediate increase in the 
salt revenue by abolishing the credit system, 
which would mean that the revenue womd be 
increased by a crore of rupees each year on this 
account. The main plank of his new taxation 
proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties, the surcharge being 25 per cent on 
the existing rates in each case. He proposed that 
the surcharge for the current year in income-tax 
should only he 12J per cent, but it would be 
collected at this rate on the whole year’s income. 
Government held that in the present emergency 
uhey were justified in reducing the income-tax 
exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on incomes between K.s. 1,000 
and Es.2,000 per annum. Dealing with special 
increases and new taxes, the Finance Member 
said : “We propose to increase the import duty 
on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 to 40 per 
cent, and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent, to 
15 per cent. We also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from 3ls.6-12-0 to ils.7-4-0 
per owt. This follows the Tariff Board's recom- 
mendation. As regards boots and shoes, we 
propose that there should be imposed as an 
alternative to the 20 per cent, duty a minimum 
of 4 annas per pair. The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent, or 4 annas a pair, whichever is the higher. 
We also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent. 
As regards all these articles the surcharge wil Ibe 
levied on the increased duty." 

“ Then there are throe items formerly on the 
free list on which we tliink it justifiable to impose 
a small duty on revenue grounds. The result of 
the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is that the level of the general 
revenue tariff has been increased from 15 to 25 
per cent. There is, therefore, some justification 
for adding a 10 per cent, duty to articles hitherto 
free. We propose to put duties of 10 per cent, on 
machinery and dyes, and of i anna per lb. on raw 
cotton. I must expect criticism of these duties 
especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
acknowledge that their imposition may appear 
to be in some ways inconsistent with previous 
policy. The justification must be the need for 
revenue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
claim that on balance their position will be 
improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the import duties on cotton piece-goods will 
be increased by one quarter. This more than 
offsets the burden of i anna per lb. on goods made 
from imported cotton, and affords an effective 
answer to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
which I have referred. I have one more word 
to say as regards the income-tax proposals. In 
considering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
of Government officials we considered what total 


reduction of their emoluments could fairly he 
imposed. If the general rate of reduction is to be 
10 per cent., that represents what we think fair, 
and if further increases of income-tax were to be 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit. We therefore propose that increases of 
income-tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Hs.l.OOO to Bs.2,000 should 
be merged in any general cut which we are 
imposing or which the Provincial Governments 
may impose.” 

The Finance Member’s final proposal was to 
increa.se the postage for inland letters to 14 annas 
instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 9 pies 
instead of 6 pies. That enhancement was 
expected to produce its.73 lakhs in a full year and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Rs.92 lakhs 
in the working results of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department which would be left even if 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted. 

Need for Solvency. — The net result for the 
current year was an estimated increase in 
taxation of Es. 711 lakhs which, together with 
Es. 37 lakhs from increased postal charges ana 
Es. 100 lakhs from salt revenue, meant, with 
retrenchment measures, an improvement of 
Es. 938 lakhs as against an estimated deficit of 
Es. 19.55 crores. They would thus close the year 
with a deficit of Es. 10.17 crores. On the other 
hand, in 1932-33 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra 
taxaion, making a total improvement of Es. 24.73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Ba. 19.60 
crores They should thus close the year with a 
surplus, of Es. 5 '2 3 crores. The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Es. 4*94 
crores, which they were justified in regarding 
as Covered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Rs. 247 
lakhs in each year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. The net administrativen 
expenditure would, according to their plans, 
prooceed as follows ; — 

1930- 31 Es.79.67 crores. 

1931- 32 Es.74.66 crores. 

1932- 33 Es.65.95 crox^. 

Concluding his speech Sir George Schuster 
said : ” I referred at the outset of my speech to 
the dangers, now that we are divorced from a 
gold standard, of any inflationary action for the 
purposes of meeting the current expenditme of 
the Government. Tf once that process starts, it 
may be impossible to save the country from a 
complete collapse of its currency. That has been 
the experience of all countries whose currencies 
collapsed after the War. They all went through 

the same process. Budgetary deficits, met first 
by borrowing ; then a reluctance of the public to 
subscribe to government loans or treasury bills, 
then recourse to the note-printing press and 
inflation to provide funds to meet current public 
expenditure ; then collapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes printed faster and faster until 
the amounts reached astronomical figures, and 
finally the complete disappearance of any value 
to the currency at all. W e want to erect a solid 
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barrier against the possibility of India getting 
on to that slippery slope. That is the essential 
justifleation for onr proposals. We have heard 
much talk in the last days about the ^s- 
appearance of our currency reserves. But no cur- 
rency can be large enough to stand up against 
a lack of confidence in the currency. Beserves 
are only valuable to tide over temporary difficul- 
ties. The real safeguard must be confidence in 
the soundness of a country's financial situation. 
Tf a country meets current expenditure with 
current revenue, and if, further, it has a favour- 
able balance of trade, then it can face all the 
vicissitudes of fortune with confidence, 
and its actual currency reserves are of minor 
importance. 

Assembly Opposition-— The Finance Mem- 
ber’s statement and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
strong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start. Most of the 
non-official members maintained that larger 
ruts in expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment in the 
Army demands. When the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, a motion was carried placing 
mill machinery, etc., again on the free import 
list and the proposal to increase postal rates was 
rejected. Amendments to the income tax 
increases were carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Bs. 2,000 
to Bs.l.OOO, and making the 25 per cent, surcharge 
levied during 1932-33 applicable only to incomes 
over Bs.10,000 per annum. When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Governor- General 
that it should be passed in its original form, 
Lord Willingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by Bs.4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “ I am satisfied that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered.” The Bill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48, It was taken to the 
Council of State where it was passed and was 
thereafter certified as law by the Governor- 
General. 

The 1932-33 Badcet. — Presen ting the 1932-33 
budget on March 7tn, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
jmusual. The supplementary budget had been 
introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. On the basis 
of the supplementary budget in September 
it was hoped to reduce the deficit for the current 
year to Bs. 10.17 crores and for the following 
year to realise a surplus of Bs. 623 lakhs but 
experience had made it necessary to revise these 
estimates. A deterioration in the figures by 
about Bs. 3 crores was to be allowed for each 
year and it was anticipated that the current 
year would close with a deficit of Bs. 1 3. 6 crores 
and that the surplus for 1932-33 would be 
fls. 2.15 crores. The Finance Member reminded 
the House that for the current year and the next 
year combined no less than Bs. 13.71 crores 
was being provided from revenue for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. 


Revenue Estimates. — I'he buflgot estimates 
for customs receipts in 1932-33 were put at 
Bs. 416 lakhs less than in the previous year 
in spite of the increased duties imposed by the 
emergency budget and which were expected to 
bring in an additional revenue of Bs. 9^ crores. 
The main deterioration occurred under the heads 
of sugar, silver, cotton piecegoods and liquors. 
Beferring to the revenue from the commercial 
departments the Finance Member said that no 
contributions from tho railways were expect^ 
either in the current year or the next. As 
regards Posts and Telegraphs the loss in working 
in the coming year was expected to be about 
Bs, 16 laklis. 

Expenditure Estimates. — Tho total civil 
and net military expenditure in 1932-33 was 
estimated at Bs. 67,39 lakhs which was Es. 11,84 
lakhs less than for 1930-31 and Bs. 795 lakhs 
less than the current budget. On tbo subject 
of retrenchment the Finance Member said : 

“ For the present I would remind Honourable 
Members of the following broad facts, when they 
compare what wo have achieved with the recom- 
mendations of tho various Betrenchmont Com- 
mittees. The total rocommondod by the four 
civil Sub-Committees was Bs. 4,99 lakhs, and 
we have against this achieved economies of 
Bs. 4,33 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent. — before 
allowing for terminal charges which, of course, 
the committees did not take into account.” 

“ I would mention two other striking results 
in this connection. Tho first is the actual 
reduction in Expenditure. 1 have already 
given the figures from the accounts showing 
a reduction of 11,84 lakhs for Civil and Military 
Expenditure (excluding Posts and I’clegraphs) 
since 1930-31. Tbo position may also be stated 
in another way. If Honourable Mombors will 
look at the analytical table wlxich is included 
in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum 
(which is prepared now on a slightly different 
basis from that which I circulated In September) 
they will find that what I may describe as the 
net controllable administrative expenditure, 
civil and military (which excludes the cost of 
collection of taxes and of the administration 
of salt and Posts and Telegraphs expenditure) 
has been brought down from iiist over Bs. 76 
crores in 1930-31 to just over Bs. 64 crores for 
1932-33, a reduction of about 16 per cent." 

The second fact is of a more distressing nature, 
but it indicates the magnitude of the effect 
which we have made, in pursuance of tho 
retrenchment campaign the following appoint- 
mente in the Civil Departments (Including Posts 
and Telegraphs) have been or will shortly come 
under reduction so far as information is at 
present available — 

Gazetted officers .... 299 

Ministerial establishment and other 

superior establishment .. 6,279 

Inferior establishment 1,486 


Total , . 7,063 
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Army Expenditure. — Oa the subject of 
military expenditure the ITinance Member 
said: — 

“ In September last I informed the House 
that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
had agreed, as the Army’s contribution in the 
national emergency to accept a cut of Hs. 5^ 
crores on his 1931-32 budget. I have now only 
to say that His Excellency has made good his 
undertaking in full, and that the estimate for 
the military budget in 1932-33, excluding again 
the special grant for the Territorial Eoree, 
stands at 46.65 crores.” 

"Honourable Members will find among their 
budget documents an Army Department paper 
giving a detailed account of the methods by 
which this reduced figure has been reached. 
The total reduction, which is raised to crores 
to allow for certain unavoidable new items such 
as the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, 
is made up of first, 1,40 crores from cuts in pay, 
secondly, 3.10 crores from retrenchment mea- 
sures in recurrent expenditure, and thirdly, 1 
crore from postponement of progress with the 
special re-equipment programme. It is neces- 
sary to appreciate the exact significance of these 
savings. To take the first— the cut in pay, this, 
except for certain categories of British Army 
personnel (in regard to whom the reduction, 
following what has been done in England, is 
permanent), represents the general 10 per cent, 
cut which we have imposed on aU Government 
servants, and, as we have undertaken that this 
cut will be restored as soon as conditions permit, 
most of this part of the reduction must be 
regarded as purely temporary. Turning to the 
second class, the retrenchment in recurrent 
expenditure, this to some extent is accounted 
for by special temporary savings, such as the 
eating down of stocks and postponement of 
essential buildings. As regards the third class, 
the postponement of the re-equipment pro- 
gramme, this cannot be regarded as permanently 
cancelled. It does, however, represent special 
non-recurring expenditure, and when conditions 
permit it will be necessary to consider special 
means for financing the completion of this 
programme.” 

"The significance of these remarks may be 
indicated in the following way. As regards the 
cut in pay, when the general cut of 10 per cent, 
is removed this will automatically throw back 
on to the Army a recurrent liability of 1,23 
lakhs — (1,40 less 17 which is a permanent cut). 
As regards the retrenchment in normal expen- 
diture, about 65 lakhs of this represents savings 
which are not in the strict sense recurrent. 
About 20 lakhs represents drafts on stocks, etc. 
and 46 lakhs postponement of the provision for 
buildings which are regarded by the Army 
Department as essential. As regards the post- 
ponement of the re-equipment programme, the 
one crore saved on this for next year may have 
to be found later by some form of special non- 
recurring provision. The Army authorities 
have throughout made it clear that they have 
only agreed to postponement in order to help 
in meeting the present nationa- emergency, and 
that the permanent cancellation of these mea- 
sures could not — consistently with maintaining 
the efficiency of the Axmy~be effected,’' 

28 


“ His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief 
has given an assurance that he will not relax 
his efforts to secure further reduction^ in recur- 
rent expenditure both by pressing on with 
measures already accepted, and by developing 
any further lines that may present themselves, 
bnt he has made it clear that he does not see 
any hope of being able to find economies in 
normal expenditure, that is to say, economies 
from measures other than the redaction of 
fighting troops which raises quite different issues, 
which can go near to balancing the burden of 
1,23 lakhs which would arise from restoring cuts 
in pay combined with the disappearance of the 
65 lakhs of special savings on recurrent expendi- 
ture from next year. In support of this he 
points out that in spite of the intensive examina- 
tion of all sources of economy both by his own 
officers and by the Hetrenchment Committee, 
it was only possible to work up to the present 
reduction of 5i crores by reducing troops at a 
saving of 35 lakhs. Further, although provision 
has been made in the estimates for 1932-33 for 
some rise in the prices of food grains, as com- 
pared with those prevailing in 1931-32, the 
rates now taken are still far below the recent 
normal level, and, if prices should rise to, and 
be stabilised at, something like the 1929 level, 
this event, though welcome on general grounds, 
would mean an automatic increase in the military 
estimates. On these considerations His Excel- 
lency wishes it to be made clear that he cannot 
regard the budget figure of 46.65 crores as 
representing a new standard level of standing 
charges, and that the normal cost of the Forces 
at their present strength when the cut in pay is 
restored must be recognised to be about 48 
crores even if the prevailing low prices for grain, 
etc., continue. I have thought it right to let 
Honourable Members know the conclnsionswhich 
His Excellency has drawn from the facts of the 

g resent situation, and I can only add that the 
rovernment will continue to press for all possible 
efforts to secure further recurrent economies, 
and that the campaign for retrenchment will not 
be regarded as finally closed with the achieve- 
ments of this year." 

The 1933-34 Budget.— In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. The results 
for 1931-32 had turned out to be Es. 2 crores 
better than anticipated iu the budget speech 
and the account for the year showed a deficit 
after providing nearly Es. 7 croxes for the 
reduction of debt of Es. Ilf crores. Eor the 
year 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indicat- 
ed that the surplus would be Es. 217 lakhs or 
Es. 2 lakhs more than was estimated. He 
continued to estimate revenue for 1933-34 — 
particularly customs revenue — is, in view of the 
completely uncertain and abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented difficulty. Indeed 
I may say that accurate estimation is impossible. 
In these circumstances and for the reasons 
which I have explained, we have thought that 
the most reasonable course is to assume that the 
general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and in particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities imported from abroad. 
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Customs. — The assumption, however, that 
the value of imports will be maintained does 
not necessarily imply that the value of the 
import duties will also remain the same. 

I have already explained the special position 
as regards sugar, showing how the present 
development of the Indian industry is affecting 
our revenue. On these considerations we think 
it necessary to allow for a drop of one crore 
in receipts from the sugar import duties which 
will not be offset by any increase under other 


In regard to cotton piece-goods also, for 
reasons which I have explained, we think it 
necessary to regard the revenue from import 
duties — at least on Japanese goods— as to some 
extent abnornaal and not likely to be repeated. 
Here therefore we have allowed for a drop of 
30 lakhs. 

As against these reductions we have thought 
it safe to count on a small revenue (25 lakhs) 
from silver imports — because having closed 
the gap in oiur land customs line on the Burmese 
frontier, through which a large trade in silver 
fr«m China was suddenly developing in the 
course of the last year, we think it reasonable 
to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable 
imports. 

Making allowance for these and other minor 
variations, our customs revenue estimates for 
next year are put at 51,25 lakhs showing a 
reduction of 104 lakhs from the revised estimates 
of the current year. 


The position as regards net receipts may be 
summarised as follows : — 

Bevenue 

(Lakhs). 

Budget Estimate, 1932-33 62,31.27 

Bevised Estimate, 1932-33 62,28,66 

Budget Estimate, 1933-34 61,24 . 60 

Debt Service — ^Regarding the service of debt 
the Einance Member said ; — 

** In the first place, as regards interest pay- 
ments, the reductions shown are satisfactory, 
namely, 204 lakhs as compared with 1931-32, 
and 51 lakhs as compared with the revised 
estimate for 1932-83. I must however explain 
that the full result of the couveisiou operations 
recently undertaken is not yet revealed. The 
results indeed of the latest operation were not 
known at the time our estimates had to be 
compiled ; but apart from this there are other 
special reasons. Although our main conversion 
scheme has been directed to substituting one 
form of permanent debt for another, the process 
has been a continuous one which is not yet 
completed, and the first actual result in the 
current year has been to reduce treasury bills 
held by the public and the Paper Currency 
Beserve by approximately Bs. 34 crores. Cur- 
rent rates for treasury bills had fallen so low 
that this aspect of the conversion actually 
represents, initially at least, an increase in the 


interest charges. It must be remembered, 
however, that this large reduction in our treasury 
bill outstandings is not only a sound operation 
in itself, but by strengthening the Government 
position enables it to reduce interest rates both 
for the remaining volume of treasury bills and 
for its permanent debt.” 

Civil Expenditure. The budget estimate 
of Civil expenditure for the current year (1932- 
33), i.e., excluding military expenditure, expen- 
diture on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, was 20,65 lakhs. Our revised estimate 
now gives the figure as 20,89 lakhs. There is 
thus an apparent increase of 24 lakhs. But a 
closer examination shows that this increase, 
does not denote any increase in real expenditure, 
and, indeed, that the economy in recurrent 
expenditure has been greater than that which 
we promised. The figure of expenditure as 
shown in our accounts has had to be increased 
because special items amounting in all to 68i!p 
lakhs, but the great bulk of which do not denote 
real expenditure, have had to be included. 

” Under the other heads of real expenditure 
we shall have achieved during this year economies 
of Bs. 45 lakhs more than wo promised. It 
may be remembered that in my budget speech 
in March last I stated that, broadly speaking, 
against a total retrenchment in e.xponditure 
of Bs. 499 lakhs recoinmondod by the four civil 
suh-committees, Government had achieved 
economies of 433 lakhs, or nearly 87 per cent, 
before allowing for terminal charges which the 
committees did not take into account. The 
results according to the revised estimate for the 
current year which I have just given show that 
the actual economies achieved in normal expendi- 
ture amount to 45 lakhs more than this, that is 
to say, to a total of 478 laklis, or nearly 96 per 
cent, of the amount recommended by the 
retrenchment committees. 


‘Turning to the estimates of expenditure 
under those civil heads for next year, I am glad 
to be able to report a still further improvement. 
As compared with the current year with its 
budget estimate of 20,06 lakhs and the revised 
estimate of 20,89 lakhs, the estimates for 1933-k 
are 20,53 lakhs, that is to say, a reduction of 
30 laklis on the current year in spite of the 
following facts ; first, that wo have allowed for 
reducing tlie cut In pay to 5 per cent, thereby 
incurring extra charg(» of 28 lakhs on these 
particular civil heads, secondly that we have 
to meet the normal increments in time scale 
pay which still involve an annual addition of 
something like 16 lakhs, and thirdly , that we 
have to meet new obligatory expenditure 
amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of 
which 1 shall shortly explain. If all these Items 
are taken into account it will be seen that the 
total of the net reductions otherwise effected 
under the normal heads of expenditure amount 
to no less than 96 lakhs. Honourable Members 
naay say that they are not concerned with this 
figure but only with the saving of 86 lakhs 
actually effected, hut I have given these 
explanations in order to show how we are 
continuing the retrenchment effort and what a 
constant effort is required ‘merely to prevent 
'expenditure from growing.” 
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Militars;; Expenditure. — "When I turn to 
the provision for the Military or Defence Budget 
the results are equally, or even more, satisfac- 
tory. For the current year (1932-33) allowing 
for the full effects of the 10 per cent, cut in pay, 
the net budgetary allotment was B-s. 46,74 
crores. For next year the net expenditure 
provided for in the estimates, after allowing 
for an extra charge of Rs. 524 lakhs due to the 
reduction in the cut in pay to 5 per cent, is 
Rs. 46,20 crores. That is to say although the 
pay bill is increased by Rs. 62^ lakhs the net 
expenditure is to bo reduced by Rs. 54 lakhs.” 

Financial Summary, ISSSoSd. 

^ Rs. lakhs. 

Revenue — Better. Worse. 

Customs. — (Reduction due to fall 
allowed for in imports of sugar 
and cotton piece-goods) 1,04 

Income-tax. — (Increase due to re- 
moval of exemption from sur- 
charge on Government ser- 
vants) 53 

Salt. — (Reduction mainly due to 
termination of temporary in- 
crease in receipts on termina- 
tion of credit system) .. .. 1, 

Opium 25 

Finance heads. — Net changes in- 
cluding additional expenditure 
of 1 on account of part resto- 
ration of cut in pay 

Commercial departments. — Net 

revenue 

MisceZtoneoiis.— (Reduction of 30 
due to no provision being in- 
cluded in next year’s estimates 
for Gain by Exchange) 

EXPBNPITUEB— 

Miliiai'y : Civil heads. — Net 
reduction effected in spite of 
part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79i- lakhs under these 
heads as compared with the 
revised estimates. (This net 
reduction together with the 
reduction of 5 under Irrigation 
and Currency and Mint taken 
on the revenue side gives- a 
total reduction of 90 as 
mentioned in para. 61) . . 85 

Total .. 163 


As a result of the changes thus summarised 
the net deterioration for next year is estimated 
at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs 
shown in the revised estimate for the current 
year will be reduced to surplus of 42 lakhs. 

The Cut in Pay. — Concerning the Govern- 
ment’s decision to restore half the cut in pay the 
Finance Member said that the total cost was 
Rs. 108 lakhs. 

As against this the Central budget will re- 
cover as a result of the withdrawal of the exemp- 
tion of income-tax surcharges and the tax on 


incomes below Rs. 2,000 from Government 
ofiaeials — not only officials paid against the 
Central budget, but officials of the Railways 
and officials serving under the Provincial Govern- 
ments— a net increase in income-tax receipts 
of 63 lakhs. 

The net cost of the proposal to the Central 
Government is thus 55 lakhs. 

Changes in Duties. — The budget announced 
changes in the import duties on boots and shoes 
and artificial silk goods. 


Assembly Decisions^ 

The assembly threw out the proposal for a 
stamp duty on cheques and by 59 votes to 33 
carried a resolution to reduce the rate of 
income tax from 4 pies to 2 pies on incomes 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs, 1,500. 

The 1934-35 Budget.— Summing up the 
results for 1933-34 when introducing the 1934-35 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide Rs. 3 crores for debt 
reduction instead of the Rs. 6.89 crores due 
under the debt reduction convention the year 
would close with a surplus of Rs. 129 lakhs. 
This sum Government proposed to set aside 
as a special fund to cover relief measures in 
respect of earthquake damage. For 1984-85 
Government were expecting a drop of Rs. 280 
lakhs in revenue which was more than account- 
ed for by the anticipated falling off in sugar 
import duties, while expenditure would be 
Rs. 2 lakhs higher. In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 It was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 153 lakhs. 

Customs. — On the subject of the likely yield 
45 from customs revenue the Finance Member 
said : — 

The most important single item is sugar, in 
the case of which the very rapid development 
of local manufacture, to which I have already 
referred and to which I shall refer again, seems 
to be leading towards the early extermination 
of imports on a substantial scale. Indeed it is 
no exaggeration to say that the success of our 
protective policy for sugar is the main cause of 
our budgetary difficulties. In 1930-31 we 
raised over lOJ crores from sugar. Even in 
1932-33 we got nearly 7 crores. In the current 
year we budgeted for 6,10 lakhs and we actually 
expect to receive no more than 5,00 lakhs, 
while for next year we cannot count on more 
than 2,05 lakhs. Indeed we should normally only 
have allowed for 1,80 lakhs next year (or an 
import of about 100,000 tons) but as a result of 
the earthquake in Bihar the operation of seven 
factories may be altogether stopped or seriously 
curtailed and on this account we have increased 
our estimate of imports. Even so this item 
accounts for a loss of 2,95 lakhs as compared 
with the revised estimates for 1933-34 and of 4,05 
lakhs as compared with the budget estimate. 

Closely connected with this is the item of 
Land Customs which has hitherto mainly repre- 
sented duty on sugar Imports over the Viram- 
gam line. In this case our revised estimate for 
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1933-34 at 1 crore is 80 iaklis higher than th( 
budget, the increase being mainly due to th 
receipt of a large payment of arrears. Fo 
next year we are only budgeting for 35 lakhi 
owing to declining sugar imports so that undei 
this head there is a loss of 65 lakhs as comparec 
with the revised estimate for 1933-34, 

Then we must he prepared for a substantia] 
drop in the machinery import duty. We expect 
to get 1,32 lakhs from this in the current year, 
or 17 lakhs more than our budget estimate 
but these high receipts are to the exceptionallj 
large imports of sugar machinery. We cannol 
count on their continuance and we have reducec 
next year’s estimated to 1 crore which mean 
a drop of 32 lakhs on the revised estimates Oi 
the current year. 

Another item which I will select for specia' 
mention, because I have some proposals to make 
about it later, is manufactured tobacco. Here 
the operation of our duties as a result of recem 
changes and surcharges has given a protectiv< 
stimulus to the local manufacture of a class oj 
cigarette which was hitherto imported. W( 
budgeted for 60 lakhs in the current year, hut 
on our revised estimates expect to get only 
28 and on this we have to allow for a further 
loss of 8 lakhs next year unless a change is made 

The special items which I have selected for 
mention account for a loss in import duties 
next year of 4,00 laldis as compared with the 
revised estimates for the current year. On all 
the other customs items combined we are 
budgeting for a net increase of 1,75 lakhs, so 
that the net deterioration under customs as 
compared with the revised estimates for the 
current year is 2,25 lakhs. 

Other Revenue. — The changes in other 
heads of Revenue do not call for any detailed 
comment. We are allowing for a slight recovery 
of 12 lakhs in Taxes on income to a total of 
17i crores, and we should have put this 25 
lakhs higher if it had not been for the leases 
which must be anticipated from the earthquake. 
We are also allowing for an increase of 18 lakhs 
on salt and for a drop in the gross receipts from 
Opium of 64 lakhs. The declining revenue 
from the latter item owing to the policy adopted 
in 1926 has been another cause of budgetary 
difficulties. Altogether the total drop to he 
allowed for in Revenue as compared with the 
Revised estimates for the current year is 2,74 
lakhs, which is more than accounted for by the 
loss on sugar. 

Expenditure. — On the subject of expenditure 
Sir George Schuster said : — 

So far as concerns expenditure, we are still 
searching for further economies, and have 
regidly maintained our rule that no new item 
of expenditure shall he admitted unless it is 
absolutely obligatory or unless It is likely to be 
economicallv productive. We have also, as 
I have already announced, decided that the 
6 per cent, cut in pay ought to he retained for 
another year. As a result there is a very 
satisfactory reduction of 2,12 lakhs in the 
Budget provision for next year as compared 
with the Budget for the current year, and of 
2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for j 


last year (1932-33) for, while expenditure on 
Civil Administration has been kept practically 
unchanged in spite of the normal increments in 
pay, there is a substantial saving on interest 
charges due to conversion schemes and the 
improvement in Government credit, while the 
military contribution from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment means a big reduction in the Army Budget. 

The demand under the Defence head stands 
for next year at 44.38 crores. This is 4 lakhs 
less than the Revised estimates for the current 
year and 1,82 lakhs better than the Budget 
estimate. The latter big reduction is of course 
due to the payment now made by His Majesty’s 
Government as a result of the finding of the 
Capitation Tribunal, to wliich I have already 
referred. The House is fully informed as to 
the facts in this case, and I need not add further 
explanations, hut I wish to take this occasion 
to review the course of military expenditure 
during the period of my office as Finance Mem- 
ber. The salient fact is that the total demand 
has been reduced by no less than 10 . 72 crores, 
from 65.10 crores in 1929-30 to the present 
figure of 44.38 crores. This is a remarkable 
reduction and I venture to think that if I had 
prophesied its achievement in 1920, my prophecy 
would have been greeted either with incre- 
dulity or, among those who gave credence to 
it, with extreme satisfaction. In the debates 
at that time the great demand was always that 
wo should get Defence expenditure down to 
the so-called Inchcape figure of 60 crores. Yet 
now we are nearly six crores below that. 

Debt Services .—Begarding the interest on 
debt, the Finance Member said; — It is a 
notable fact that the net figure for 1934-35 
under Interest on Ordinary debt is less than 
nothing — in fact a surplus balance of about 
1 lakh. This is a reduction of 1,17 lakhs on 
the budget for 1933-84, though it is actually 
about the same as for the revised estimates. 
The comparison is complicated by the position 
.s regards war debt paynrents. In the budget 
>f 1933-34 we provided 88 lakhs against this 
liability, hut as no payment was made this 
amount was saved, and, as I have already 
explained, is the main reason for the saving 
on the revised estimates. As regards 1034-36, 
His Majesty’s Government has already agreed 
‘.o the postponement of tlio instalment due In 
Tune 1934, but we have made provision for the 
lecond half year’s instalment, and we have also 
assumed that the outstanding arrears, excluding 
the amount in suspense, will be capitalised and 
the total discharged by equated payments 
ending 1952 to cover principal and interest. 
On this basis we are making provision for 68 
lakhs in the 1934-36 budget. Excluding these 
War Debt provisions the comparison between 
*938-34 and 1984-35 works out as follows; — 

1933- 84 Budget . . 28 lakhs. 

1983-34 Revised . . m. 

1934- 36 Budget . . — 69 lakhs (i.e„ 

net surplus). 

'here is thus really an improvement of 87 
kkhs on the budget for 1983-34 and of 69 lakhs 
m the Revised. 

Under Interest on Other Obligations there 
an increase In the budget provision for 1934-86 
72 lakhs over the budget for 1988-84 and 68 
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over the Bevised estimate!. This is 

accounted for by an extra charge of 50 lakhs 
in respect of bonus on Post Office Cash Certi- 
ficates, while the balance represents mainly 
interest on the increased amount of Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits. 

I might sum up the result by saying that as 
regards Interest charges, including both Inter- 
est on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other 
Obligations, wo have to provide next year 
45 lakhs less than was allowed for in the budget 
of 1933-34, but 68 lakhs more than we are 
allowing in the revised estimates, and that as 
against the latter increase we are providing 58 
lakhs more on War Debt and 50 lakhs more on 
Post Office Cash Certificates. 

Changes in Duties. — The Finance Membei 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar in the following words ; — 

After careful consideration we have decided 
to propose a dual policy ; on the one hand th( 
imposition of an excin duty on factory produced 
sugar, and on the other hand the introduction 
of legislation by the Central Government which 
will enable the Provincial Governments to apply 
schemes for enforcing a minimmn price for 
cane to be paid by the factory to the grower. 
As I have already stated, the present duty of 
Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt, is Re. 1-13-0 above the basic 
duty of Rs. 7-4-0 recommended by the Tariff 
Board, In their report, however, the Tariff 
Board recommended that there should be 
power for Government to increase the measure 
of protection by 8 annas per cwt. when Java 
sugar was being imported at a price less than 
Rs. 4 per maund to Calcutta, we propose to 
assume that the conditions justifying this extra 
margin of protection are likely to continue in 
existence for the present, and therefore to leave 
a protective margin of Rs. 7-12-0 per cwt. 
and to impose an excise duty of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. 
We assume that this will yield Rs. 1,47 lakhs, 
and out of this we propose to set aside an amount 
equivalent to 1 anna per cwt., representing about 
7 lakhs, as a fund to be distributed among the 
Provinces where white sugar is produced for 
the purpose of assisting the organisation and 
operation of co-operative societies among the 
cane growers so as to help them in securing 
fair prices, or for other purposes directed to 
the same end. 

Tobacco Duties.— The Finance Member 

said : — 

Under our present tariff, as modified by the 
two surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works 
out at something like double the duty on the 
tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in 
India ; and the result has been to divert the 
manufacture of the great majority of the lead- 
ing brands of cigarettes to factories in India 
belonging to the same interests as previously 
imported these brands from abroad. Such an 
industrial development has never made a claim — 
and I do not think it could make a good claim— 
that it satisfies the principles of discriminatory 
protection and should therefore receive abnor- 
mal encouragement from the tariff. We have 
now decided to fix the relation between the 
duty on cigarettes and the duty on raw tobacco 
on a more rational basis, and we have consider- 
able hopes that, while not depriving the interest 


concerned of reasonable assistance, it will brmg 
back the class of cigarette concerned into the 
field of open competition between the imported 
and locally made article, and result, without 
detriment to the interest of the consumer, in 
some increase of revenue from import duties. 
We propose to take for cigarettes a specific duty 
roughly corresponding to the identical amount 
that would have been paid on the quantity of 
leaf contained in the cigarettes and to add to 
this specific duty the normal revenue duty of 
25 per cent, ad talorem, thus leaving the local 
industry with no more than the benefit which 
is enjoyed by every non-protected industry 
engaged in the manufacture of goods which are 
subject to our present normal revenue duty of 
25 per cent. The details are as follows. 

At present what I may call the basic rate of 
duty on cigarettes is Rs. 10-10 per thousand, 
while there are .smaller classes which are assessed 
at Rs. 16 and Rs. 8-8 per thousand, the division 
between these classes being dependent upon 
values. Tbe present rate of duty ou raw tobacco 
is Rs. 2 per lb. standard and Re. 1-8 preferential. 
(Imports entitled to the benefit of preferential 
duty are negligible). The revised rates that 
we propose are : — 

On raw tobacco : Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. standard 
and Re. 1-14-0 per lb. preferential. 

On cigarettes ; Rs. 5-15-0 per thousand pfus 
25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Silver.— Announcing a reduction in the 
silver import by 2^ annas to 5 annas per ounce 
Sir George Schuster said : — 

At present the imports of silver have for aU 
practical purposes ceased, so that against ouf 
budget estimate for the current year of 25 lakhs 
we only expected to receive 1 lakh, and there is 
no reason, if the present duty continues, to 
anticipate more next year. The decline in the 
import of silver is of course primarily due to 
the lack of purchasing power in the country 
which has turned India into an exporter of 
gold instead of an importer to the extent of 
many crores per annum of gold and silver. 
Therefore in pesent conditions the existence of 
this high duty can hardly be regarded as having 
any appreciable effect on the normal trade, 
though it is probably encouraging some smug- 
gling, and it is certainly attracting movements 
of silver through any graps which exist in out 
land customs regime. Last year I mentioned 
that we were taking steps to deal with this 
on the Burma frontier, and further steps in 
respect of other places are now under consider- 
ation. While this is an undesirable condition 
we think that the time has come on general- 
grounds to take account of the fact that if 
India’s purchasing power for silver were to 
revive the existence of a duty at the present 
level would not only provide an increased 
incentive to smuggling, but would also act as 
a serious obstacle to legitimate trade. Moreover 
we must also take into account onr general 
policy in this matter. The part which the 
Indian delegates played in bringii^ about 
jhe silver agreement at the World Bconoiuic 
Conference, which has already been ratified by 
the Indian Legislature must be regarded as 
indicating our desire to co-operate with other 
countries and especially with the United States 
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of America la measures designed to improve 
its price. Although we must reserve our liberty 
bo impose a duty on silver for revenue purposes, 
we must on the other hand recognise that a duty 
which is so high as to operate as a serious impe- 
diment to trade may also be unprofitable from 
the revenue point of view. Therefore, both as 
a measure of co-operation with the United 
States of America and other countries interested 
in silver, and also for the purpose of improving 
the prospects of our own revenue, we think th< 
time has come to make a reduction in the silve; 
duties. 

The only consideration which can weigh with 
us on the other side is the effect of any such 
reduction on local prices. There can be nt 
doubt that the existence of our duty throughoui 
the last few years has done something to proted 
the internal price of a commodity which is an 
important store of value to the poorest classes 
We do not wish to disturb this position, hut as 
the facts are to-day we think we can lower the 
duty without risk of doing so. Taking the 
prices of silver which have been ruling recently 
m London (about to per standard 

ounce), the prices in Bombay have been ruling 
round about Us. 55 per 100 tolas as against 
IQ^d. per ounce in London. On the basis of a 
London price of was calculated that the 
parity price in Bombay allowing for import 
duty and other charges, ought to be Rs. 61-11-9 
per hundred tolas, so that it looks as if the Bom- 
bay prices have been keeping at a level at least 
Rs. 6-11-9 per 100 tolas below the full parity. 
The duty of 7^ annas per ounce is equivalent 
to Bs. 17-9-S per 100 tolas. It appears there- 
fore that we might reduce the duty by one-third 
i.e., by annas per ounce without thereby 
necessarily affecting the Bombay price at all, 
for it would still be somewhat below the London 
parity. 

Export Duty on Hide*. — The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget. 

Excise on Matches.— -Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 

Assemhly Decisions. 

The assembly accepted the whole of the 
financial plan except to the extent that govern- 
ment themselves accepted a change in the match 
excise duty. The changes as summed up hy the 
Select Committee which examined the Bill, were 
the most important question which confront- 
ed us was whether the duty as fixed by the Bill 
would so react on the retail selling price of mat- 
ches as to bring about a verj' serious diminution 
of sales. In order to avoid this it seemed to us 
essential that the duty be so regulated as to 
make it ]oossible a reasonable sized box of mat- 
ches retailed singly in bazaars at the price of one 
pice. 

After very careful consideration we have 
come to the conclusion that if this result is to be 
achieved and a sufficient margin of profit left for 
retailers and manufacturers, the rate of excise 


duty initially, at least, should not be fixed highe 
than one rupee per gross of boxes containing ox 
average 40 matches. 

We hold that the duty co- id be fixed a1 
corresponding rates for matches in boxes of 6f 
or 80, and that the classification of matche? 
according to these standards is most suitable and 
convenient from the administrative standpoint 

Prom matches packed otherwise wo have left 
the duty to be fixed by the Govornor-General- 
in-Council. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — The following 
changes in postal and telegraph charges wore 
announced : — 

Postal. — («) in the po.stal tariff we propose 
to lower the initial weight of inland letters 
from 21f tolas to J a tola coupled with a reduc- 
tion in'the charge from li anna to one anna. 
For heavier letter.s the charges will continue to 
be li' anna for letters not exceeding 2.1 tolas, 
with additional Ik anna for successive weights 
of 2| tolas or fractions. This change introduces 
a lighter unit of weight and will undoubtedly 
benefit the poor citizens and the business com- 
munity. Allowing for a rc<!ovory of 10 per 
cent, in traffic W'e estimate that in the first 
year this reduction will involve a loss in revenue 
of 27 lakhs, but we have good reasons to hope 
that in the second year this loss will practically 
disappear, and that thereafter there will bo a 
gradually increasing net gain. 

(&) As a second change in postal charges we 
propose the remission of the extra pie per five 
pice embossed envelope which was imiiosed in 
1931 to recover the cost of manufacturing tlie 
envelope. This is more of the nature of an 
administrative reform x'onsixlered nocossary on 
general grounds than a regrading of the rate, 
but it is again a reform whi(‘h will benefit the 
ordinary citizen. We estimate a loss of revenue 
of two and a half lakh.s from this change, 

(c) Thirdly, as regards Postal rates, we pro- 
pose a small change in a contrary direction, 
namely, that the initial charge on inland bonk 
packets not exceeding 5 tolas in weight should 
be raised from 0 to 9 pies. The book packet 
method of transmissiun is undoubtedly being 
abused, and a change la urgently necessary to 
stop the diversion, with consequent loss of 
revenue, that is occurring of post card traffic to 
the book packet category. We estiroate a gain of 
a littlo over 5 lakhs in revenue* from this change. 

Telegrams.— The last change which we 
propose is as regards Telegrams. Instead of 
having, as at present, a minimum charge for 
ordinary telegrams of 12 annas with a surcharge 
of one anna for a message of 3 2 words, we pro- 
pose to introduce a minimum charge for a 
telegram of 8 words of 9 annas, while that for an 
express telegram of the same length will be one 
rupee and two annas. For each additional word 
in the two classes of telegrams the additional 
charge will be one and two annas respectively. 
We estimate a loss during the first year of 3 
lakhs from this change, but here also, as in the 
;ase of the postal rates, we hope that In the 
;econd year this loss will disappear, while 
without making this change we consider that 
there is a prospect of a continuous decline In 
telegraph receipts. 
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Statement showing the interest-bearmg oUigalions of the Government of l7idia, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year. 


— 

31st 

March 

1929. 

1 

31st 

March 

1930. 

31st 

March 

1931. 

81st 

March 

1932. 

31st 

March 

1983, 

31st 

March 

1934. 

In India — 






1 

loans 

390.73 

405.1 1 

417.24 

422.69 

446.89 

436.17 

Treasury Bills in the hands of 
the public 

4.00 

36.04 

55- 38 

47.53 

26.09 

30.00 

Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve . . 

39.15 

29.21 

5.89 

49.67 

35.48 

17.75 

Total Loans, etc. 

433.88 

470.35 

478.51 

529 39 

508.46 

482.92 

Other Obligations — 







Post Office Savings Banks 

34.49 

37.13 

37.03 

38.20 

43.40 

52.50 

Cash Certificates 

32.30 

35,00 

38.43 

44.58 

55.64 

63.44 

Provident Funds, etc 

60.52 

65.41 

70.33 

73.04 

76.74 

82.14 

Depreciation and Reserve 

Funds 

31.09 

30.18 

21.39 

17.65 

15.22 

15.36 

Provincial Balances 

10.43 

10.21 

6.09 

4.32 

7.02 

4.42 

Total Other Obligations .. 

168.83 

177.93 

173.27 

177.79 

198.02 

217.86 

Total in India . . 

602.71 

648.28 

661 •78 

707.18 

706.18 ' 

700.78 
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Staiment showing ths interest-bsaring obligoitions of tJifi Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year — concld. 


— 

31st 

Marcb 

1929, 

31st 
i March 
1930. 

31 St 
March 
1931. 

3lst 

March 

1932. 

31st 

March 

1933. 

31st 

March 

1934. 

In England — 





1 


Loans 

283.3 

1 289.03 

316.81 

313.60 

314.3 

2 320.61 

War Contribution 

16.71 

2 16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.7: 

3 16.72 

Capital value of liabilities under 
going redemption by way 0 
terminable railway annuities . 

f 

53. 3i 

5 51 .86 

50.32 

48.72 

47.01 

^ 45.35 

India biUs 


6.00 

4.05 




Provident Funds, etc 

.4i 

i 2.54 

.70 

.80 

1.9] 

L 1.02 

Total in England . . 

353.81 

366.15 

387.76 

379.84 

379.02 

1 383.70 

Equivalent at Is. 6(1. to the 
E-upee 

471.75 

488.20 

518.12 

500.45 

503.36 

611.60 

Total Interest-bearing obligations. 

1,074.46 

1,136.50 

1,169.90 

1,213.63 

1,211.84 

1,212.38 

Interest-yielding assets held 
against the above obliga- 
tions — 




• 



(i) Capital advanced to 

Railways 

(ii) Capital advanced to 

other Commercial 

Departments 

(iii; Capital advanced to 

Provinces 

(iv) Capital advanced to 

Indian States and 
other interest-bearing 
loans 

700.69 

21,81 

137.62 

15.59 

730,79 

22.70 

142.60 

17.65 

745.29 

23.65 

151.82 

19.45 

750.73 

24,25 

163.64 

20.29 

756.75 

21.89 

173.04 

20.92 

737.20 

22.55 

176.72 

21.20 

Total Interest-yielding assets . . - 

-875.51 

913.74 

988.00 

958.91 

972.60 

977.67 

Cash, bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account . . 

28,34 

45.36 

84.03 

41.42 

86.09 

26,88 

Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations not covered by 
above assets 

170.61 

177.40 

196.97 

213.30 

203.65 

207.88 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Eicpendliture. 
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Heads of Account. 


1933-34. 1934-35. 


Budget. Revised. Budget. 


Revenue — 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 


/ Petrol tax for Road Fund 

Taxes on Income 

Salt . . . , 

Opium 

Other principal heads of revenue 

Irrigation : Receipts less working expenses 

Interest 

Civil Administration 

Civil Works 

Currency and Mint 

Miscellaneous . . _ 

Provincial contributmns and miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 


1,07 

1,17 

1,18 

50,18 

45,70 

47,30 

18,06 

17,13 

17,25 

8,75 

8,55 

8,73 

1,20 

1,59 

95 

1,89 

1,86 

1,82 

’ 1*82 

*1,59 

*1,86 

83 

77 

78 

22 

24 

24 

1,75 

1,23 

1,27 

57 

68 

57 


Posts and Telegraphs : 

Receipts less working expenses 

Railways : 

Receipts less working expenses 
Defence Receipts 


EzpendUure— 



30 

32 

70 


32,39 

32,87 

32,58 


4,32 

5,25 

5,20 

Total 

1,24,35 

1,19,31 

1,20,43 


Customs 

Taxes on Income 

Salt 

Opium 

Other heads recording direct demands on the 

revenue 

Irrigation : Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mind 

Civil /Transfer to Road Fund 

Works \ Other items 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

MisceUaneous 

Extraordinary payments 

Posts and Telegraphs : Interest on Debt 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

Defence Services 

Interest 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

Miscellaneous adjustment, etc. 

Capital expmMum financed from Revenue— 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Other Works 

Commutation of Pensions 



99 

1,01 

85 

83 

85 

1,15 

1,14 

1,16 

57 

72 

42 

61 

59 

68 

4 

4 


9,59 

9,59 


64 

61 

'66 

1,07 

1,17 

1,18 

87 

90 

84 

1,81 

2,96 

3,08 

1,28 

1,30 

1,25 

“ 

1,39 

3 


83 

84 

38,39 

32,87 


60,52 

4,967 

49;58 

10,79 

9.66 

10,34 

6,88 

3,00 

3,00 

1,000 

1,00 

3,16 


4 

4 


2 

2 


—1 

—2 

,24,10 

1,19,31 

1,20,24 


Total 
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Land Revenue. 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
Hyatem in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus— • 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, eX' 
ception may be taken to this statement oi 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hia 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
Settlement*' There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India— Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowner? 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed In Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
part o! Oudh since 1859, It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
year?, more or less, the land in a Riven district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members ol 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settleinent 
Officer are thus described In Strachey's India 
(revised edition, 1911): — “He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing right* and 
responslbilltlea in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work whirffi 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Offlicer'a Proceedings, and to much greater 


rapidity In the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Officer la liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding: and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists." 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-hoi dings, or Ryotwari and Zemin- 
dari tenures.' Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
Individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land la held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. Tho basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone Is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of Improvements In 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by "unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classlfy a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share In an Increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment Is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence ol the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
slasa of tenure, and the character and ciroum- 
itancea of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
leas than £8,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
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Settlements, 50 percent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wafi tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Oovemment’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being iTiceroy) issued a Eesolu- 
cion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy, 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government Is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact " and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.’* This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted:— (H In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords : (31 in Ryoiwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified sad cheap- 
ened ; (i) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
Is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(c) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to he imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per tedium ; (t) greater elasti- 
city in revenue coUectlon, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
( 0 ) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 


passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
Interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted abovei, 
“ so fe .1 from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed/* 


Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the inteiests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Mghte carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to’ last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years' leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryott 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may he taken rou^ly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 


Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and In 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Runjah Land Alienation Act, 


The literature on the subject Is considerable* 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information : — “ Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baden PoweR's “Land Systems of British 
India”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 


milian & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue In British India Is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liuuors as one result of British rule, 

There Is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised an- 
was a source 01 revenue. 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of tht 
total receipts from liquors. It la usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 

molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, , _ . 

fermented palm juice and rice. In Madias a very ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer* 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy, tain amount of taxation. The Out-Stlll System 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- has In its turn been superseded by either the 
nlstration either an uncontrolled Out-Still Free-supply ssnstem or the District Monopoly 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System system. The Free-supply system is one of 
and the first steps to bring these systems under free competition among the licensed distil- 
control were the limitation of the number of lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establistoei^ vend is separately disposed of. The District 


to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First: farms of large tracts; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key. 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 


' of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 


monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in 'a district is leased to a farmer 


course was a Mnd of control, but it only enabled subject to a certain amount of minimum Still- 


Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor trafilc as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private ho mes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands- The Introdnction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered aU 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected Into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect Its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 


from the Distillery."*' Under Distil^^ arrai^^ aiid gradual enhancement of tesmtion with 


head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
;he lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1906-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
‘.hat the various systems have been or are gra- 
lually being superseded by the Contract Dls- 
illery System under which the manufacture 
)f spirit for supply to a district Is disposed of 
oy tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
ihe supply price to be charged are fixed 
In the contract and the right of vend Is separ- 
ktely disposed of. This is the system that now 
Hrevalls over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Iiawa and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
In the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 


ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, Im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-iStill System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 


lew to checking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
toe Provinolal Governments, and the duties 
^ary from province to province, 3toe governing 
jrinciple in fixing these rat«« Is the hlamest duty 
compatible with the prevention of Ulicit dis- 
lillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
ipiiitto all country spirit shops has been rationed 
m the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21, 



Salt 


From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Borahay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920*21. This is the most important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
OP after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. 


Foreign liquor la subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (?.«.). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk In big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs.— The narcotic productsof the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
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vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative dufy before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium is consumed in all provin 
ces in India. The drug_ is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
efiect from 7th April, 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certifleate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab j brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Outch; and sea salt factories in Bombay; Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an Inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Bajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 


and evaporated by solar heat. lu the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Earagara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhraugadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water la 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
sea-salt difllcult and the bulk of the supply, 
both lor Bengal and Burma. Is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous sale Is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and tha 
remainder under license and excise systems. 



Customs, 
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In the Punjab and Rajpatana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of local Governments. Special treaties with 
NTative States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines _ are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

Prom 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs, 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Ea. 2 J in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 191 6 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 


redactions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent, 
between 1903-1908. In 1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The duty remained 
•atBs. 1-4-0 from March 3024 to 29th Septem- 
her 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
of 4i aniias per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and m 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties were re- 
imposed, yams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Conflnued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 

K ' iced in the country. The products of the 
-looms are excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum; tobacco, whies, 
spirits; and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 6 per cent. 
ad valorem since was raised to 7|- per cent. 
ad valoremt except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yams of aU 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of Sjt per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured In 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
It stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 6 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war. Finally 


the Budget Imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
JELe. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs. ; in the case of jute tlie ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 10 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 3917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Its. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
r * , these rates were doubled, with 

view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£600,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3j per cent, to 7^ per cent, 
without any altenition in the Ifixcise, which 
remained at 3J- per cent. This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs. 32,37,29,000. 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad vedorem duty was raised from 7J to 
11 per cent.; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^ percent, 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to S 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7i per cent, was raised to 
20 per cent. In the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the Import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 16 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties war© further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-28. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 16 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3 J per cent, to 
per cent., the duty on sugar from 16 to 26 
per cent., a duty of 5 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2i i»r cent, to 10 per cent, 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 80 Mr cent. In the 
course of the pass^e of the jBudget through 
the leglslatureB the cotton excise duty w^s 



Income Tax. 


retained at 3J per cent., the duty on machinery 
was retained at 2J- per cent, and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent., the other increases 
being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- 
gard to the customs duty ate set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (q.v.). The 
Customs duties have been repeatedly raised in 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure 
and for revenue purposes. The latest duties 
will be found in detail in the Financial 
Section of the Year Book, The estimated 
revenue from the Customs in 1934-35 is Its. 44,62 
lakhs. 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
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1906. Since that date, of the five CollectorsMp 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I. 0. S. ( i. “ Co- 
venanted Civilians”). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and (6) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
cies, There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
ordinate” staff is recruited entirely in India. 


INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first imposed in 1 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies In the rupee 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial or about 6d. in the pound. In March 1903 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was the minimum taxable income was raised from 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 600 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
little more than 9id» in the pound on all incomes was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
changes have from time to time been made in increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
the system, and the present schedule was con- arising out of war conditions, 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a Since then the process has been almost conti- 
tax on all Incomes derived from sources other nuous and In every financial difficulty the author- 
than agriculture wliich were exempted. On ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 
eid. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and when the scale was fixed as follows : — 

(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A. In the case of every indimduoJ,, Mndu undivided family, unregisteredfinn and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or company : — 


(1) When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000. 

(2) When the total income Is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 5,000. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 10,000. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 15,000. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 20,0’00. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, hut is less 

than Rs. 30,000. 

(7 ) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 40,000. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs. 100,000. 

(9) When the total income is Rs. 100,000 or upwards. 

B. In the case of every company and registered firm whatever 
its total income. 

N. B.— Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year — 

1931- 32 at 12i- per cent. 

1932- 33 at 25 per cent, 
over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 1,999. 

Tax at 2 pies on incoines between Rs, 1,000 to Rs. 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same income. 

The surcharge was continued in the budget of 1933-34, as resolved by the assembly the rate 
or incomes between Rs. 1,000 & Rs. 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge 
continues in 1934-86. 


Rite. 

(Vide Footnote.) 

SLc pies in the rupee. 

Nine pies in the rupee 

One anna in the rupee. 

One amia and four pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and eleven pies in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and one pie in 
the rupee. 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee . 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee. 
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EATES OF SUPER-TAX. 


In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income 


Bate. 


(1) in tlie case of every company — 

(a) in resfiect of tiie first twenty thousand rupees of such 
excess. 

(&) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. 

(ft) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess, 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family : — 

(i) in respect of the first forty-five thousand rupees 
of such excess. 


NU. 

One anna in the rupee. 
One anna in the rupee. 

One anna and three pies in 
the rupee. 


(it) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand Nil. 

rupees of such excess. 

(f>) in the case of every individual^ unregistered firm and 
otto association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company ■ — ^ 

(i) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand Nine pies in the rupee, 
rupees of such excess, 

{ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. ^ _ the rupee. 

{Cj in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 

(i) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(iit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee, 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and three pies In 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

{viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(«) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas and three pies in 

the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
la appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the Income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council," but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 

The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1934-35 is Ks. 17,25 lakhs. 


HISTORY OF 

The Indian mints were closed to the an 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th J une J 893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1S70, which provided for 
the coinage at the mmta for the public of gold 
and silver coins of tne Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Bashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
sliver required, and paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Oarrency 


THE COINAGE. 

Reserve. In that and tbs following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the Slat March 1910 
Including the rupees issued in connaction with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was Invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crore* 
s^hould be kept in rupees in India, Instead of 
being invested In gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered hi 1907 that only 
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one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (i) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall he 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Eoyal Mint, power 
was taken hy legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,546, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Eoyal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one rfiilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 hut the buying and soiling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments .of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 


- 

Fine 

SiLVEE 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

TOTAL 

grains. 

Rupee 

165 

15 

ISO 

Half-rupee . . 

82* 

! 7* 

90 

Quarter-rupee ox 4- 


anna piece . . 

41* 

3i 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 


2-anna piece 

20# 

1# 

22* 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling 80 t\ grains of fine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 -0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 


Double pice or half-anna . . 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna 33| 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows 

Standard Diameter 
weight in in milli- 
grams troy, metres. 

Pice 75 25-4 

Half-pice .. .. 37* 21*15 

Pie 25 17*45 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 *8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight. anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The (Torking of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front In 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused hy the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they coutinue to bulk 
so largely in all Indian economic questions, than 
wo propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large paymentf or stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should he avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints.— The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupeesfor gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 

? ound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
aper Currency Reserve. Those purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further stops should he adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as It was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy, 


II. THE NEW 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange Vtilue of the 
rupee should he fixed at one shilling and four- 

K 5, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
er suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India ; that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Row under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not he 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should he 
set asidp in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the coat 
of coining rupees wasapproximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


STANDARD. 

one and four pence, the profits wore consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold , so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A 16 pence Rupee-— The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put In practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender In Indm. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve In gold, it was 
invested in Britiw securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated t y the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries.^ Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling f ourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro 
Vinces. 

Sterling Remittance. — This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India m 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian e.vohange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Powler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
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Jqnid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of CounciJB was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twentjr-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and f ourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard' * 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
In order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing Its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Oarrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order bo facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to ■'’ndia, thus forcing token rupees Into 
, circulation in quantities In excess of the require- 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India's resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. Ail these 
things were done, it was contended, on the ohUer 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London hanking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Times^ and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office In purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs, 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Hr. Austen Chamberlain. This Is known 
as the Chamberlain Comneittea 



Currmcy and the War. 

New Measures. — The conclusions ol this mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to tion of e:::cessiv6 balances in Loudon, the general 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; tenor of their recommendations being “ not 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- guilty, but do not do it again.” They g-' ve a 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; passing commendation to the idea of a State 
that the internal currency should be supported Bank, Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
amount of the Gold Standard Eeserve, one-half true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
of which should be held in gold: that the silver sion of the token currency by providing further 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
aboliahed ; that Reverse Councils should be sold creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
Indian representatives out of three on the the half sovereign. 

Finance Committee of the India OfiSce. TheCom- 

IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was int hehands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Someimmediateatepa were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke ou t.The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1916. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crorea was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 orores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the N ote issue con- 
tinued strong. The diflficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the piice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the prenous quinquennium. The dishurse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the Import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnited Kingdom , 
ohiefiy Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 

V. THE 1919 

The effect of these measures however was to 
Jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1916, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1916 
was 27i pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffl- 
cultles in India were not therefore the proven 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
1 15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
j provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

JRise in Exchange.— The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national Importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January 1917 

1 4i 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

1 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

I2th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 . , 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


COMMITTEE. 

currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below > 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian oumnoy system. 



Th& 1919 Committee. 
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(ii'\ The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(Hi) The maintenance of the convertibilitj 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

Hv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(^J) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. . , 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. . ^ ... 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(mi) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 


(«iu) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation or Government control. 

(iaj) The balance of advantage Is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the excliange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(a?) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Us. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 


The Government of Indiashould bo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Eeverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the U nited 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

{xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should bo limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the in vested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year's maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

{xti) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 


at the rate of one rupee for 11*80,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
Internal circulation. 

ixi) Ifsllverrisesformorethanabrlef period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note Issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (&) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic ourreney. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

(xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade out to provide for 
the Home charges In the wider sense of the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of bis immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of iwe reserves. 

CouncllDrafta should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rat^, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India* At 
present this rate will vary : but when sterilng is 
again equivalent to gold. It will remain 
uniform. 


Minority Report.— The main object of the 
Committee, It wul be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would bo debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends It was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous ; an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses : — 

(а) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that Is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(б) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and sliver coins. 

(d) The existing sllverrupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
foil legal tender* 
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The Two Shilling Rupee, 


(e) As long as the price of silver in If ew York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver, 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(i?) Government to sell Council Bills by com" 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Ca] ' ' ‘ 

and Discharge of Debt. Council Bill, 

for Government requirements only and not for 

trade -'•"r . r'’ T ’T ntion- 

ed in 1 e next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) " Be verse ’* drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 8 29-32d. The proceeds of ‘‘Eeverse’* 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. i 8-32d. per rupee 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy toflx any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 

S roviding rupee currency, were independent of 
le price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
therupee were to be maintained , and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
newfatio should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. Bor reasons set out 
In the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing stiver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Beport was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until Bebruary 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. Tn the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Eeport 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to tffie sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Kow when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation . Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Hise.~The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchangestimulates imports andimpedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward, 

Difficulties Accentuated-— In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these dlffloulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed- At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerfil 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufaotnied 
goods, in which textiles filled a Important place. 
Afterwards other forces Intervened wMcfa aecen* 
tuated the difflouitl^s of tne situation. There 
was a stevere commercial cudsls in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is i 
Che largest btiyar of Indian cotton, and when her ' 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
Into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
nrevious year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure.— Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, hut they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
Bterllng-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 

ffl only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
3 arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated In India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
end the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, Induced giganticspeculatlons. 
The Exchange Banks sot aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculator? 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
ollB and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation hut without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterlinii for Gold.— -The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced thatinstead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shlUIngs gold they would aim at 
stabillslug it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 

? ;ap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
he dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rat© at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-steriing 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this hadlittle practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopenoe orthreepenoehelowthe Reverse 
Oounoll rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was ofliclally declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and ono and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
to stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the oflacial 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Theu 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could he altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance, An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Ra. 20 crorea 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
lecurlties of not more tlian twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would he devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
In order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs, 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
corameroial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
Influence ou the course of trade, a rising exchange 
Impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such aa the 
fioanmlotiBlsln Japan, the lack ofhuyingpower 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stinmlated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produ^ 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered i^en 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


VII. COMMISSION 

These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out_ of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 

The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic hacking 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also Issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have Jed to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1926. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 

The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative ; a resolution was passed in the 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — ^that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them hack to India— 
was Bs. SS crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and set of! 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 
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Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of tiffs Commis- 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terras, and they arc textually repro- 
duced in order that they maybe above question:— 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the currency note and the silver 
nipec and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability Involves the estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(Hi) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a now organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank, 

(ic) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(t?) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(m) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the buildinig up of auitabls 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(vii) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 26 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(viii) The notes of the Bank should he full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council, A suggestion Is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(ia:) An obligation should bo imposed b. 
stSe on the Bank to buy and sell gold with 
out limit at rates determined with referenc* 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupoo but in qnan 
titles of not less than 400 fine ounces, no hmi 
tation being imposed as to the purpose fo 
which the gold is requii-ed. 

(X) The conditions which arc to govern 
the sale o£ gold by the Bank should be so frarned 
S to free it in normal circumstances from the 
Sak of supplying gold for non-monetary piir- 
Sses. ThSethod by which this may bi 
secured is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign siiould be removed. 

(xii) Government should offer “ on tap " 
aa^ngs certificates redeomablo in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder, 

(xiii) The paper currency should cease to 
hP convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangoaiulity of the 
different forms of legal tender currency and 
of the Goven ment to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv) One-rupee notes should he re-intro- 
duced and should bo full legal tender. 

(XV) Notes other than the onc-rnpce note 
should bo legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or sUver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

(xvi) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of tlio silver rupee. 

(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Eeserves should bo amalgamated, ami the 
nroportions and composition of the comliluod 
Reserve slionld be fixed by statute. 

(xviii) The proportional reserve system 
should bo adopted. Gold and gold f ciirities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possllile temporary reduc- 
tion, with the conscuit of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency ajrthorlty 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of C>0 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should bo 
raised to 20 per cent, of the R 68 (!rv 0 as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cunt, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying tlio gold holding in tlio Reseryo 
should be allowed to esc^apo. Of the gold 
holding at least ono-half should bo held in 
India. 

(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ton years. 

(xz) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “created'’ 
securities should bo replaced by marketable 
securities within ton years, 

(asrt) A figure of Rs, 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability In respect of the contractl- 
billty of the rupee rtrcuMlon. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one fifth of the face value of any Increase , 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in ; 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and tlio balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or he borne by the Government 
revenues, 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should bo kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

(zxiii) The Reserve Bank should he entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information aa 
to his requirements. The Bank should ha 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India, 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the hanking roservo-s in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised In the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should he amended accordingly. 

(xxd) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and soli gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

(xxvii) During the transition period the 
mrrency authority (i.e,, the Government until 
he transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold' points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(a:a;yiu) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
10 effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
,0 an exchange rate of la. M, 

(xx'u) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
md cheques should bo abolished. BUI forms, 
a tlio English language and the vernacular in 
laralM, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxz) Measures should bo taken to promote 
,ho dovelopraont of banking in India. 

(xxxi) Every effort should bo made to 
-rnedy the diffioloncies in the existing body 
if statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent.— Whilst all the mem- 
mrs of the Commission signed the report, one of 
heir number, Sir rurshotamdas Thakordas, 
Ud 80 subject to a minute of dissent. In 
iho first part of this Minuto Sir Purshotamdas 
iibjectcd the long correaponacnco between 
,10 Government of India and the India Office 
n currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
lonolusions to which ho came were that through- 
»ut the Govornmont of India had striven 
or a system following the Fowler Report — a 
iold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who^ had in view 
,ome wWoh was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, hut -which was in effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the Importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, hut 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Puishotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might he the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
heat immediate conrse was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleague; 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold b; 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attac] 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. Eor these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms 

“I look upon the question of the ratio In 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. I am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
old, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is. M. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be Ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and loss remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only thehr stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of loan years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of la. Qd., the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people In the currency system recommended.” 

A Survey.— The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however con^’-ey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899. This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Banken* Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the Introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked ; — 

“ What was the standard thus established ? 
It Is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by Its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a ‘ limping standard. ’ The Royal Com- 
mission declares that ‘in truth in so far as It 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange. ' Later 
they show that ‘ the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard Is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 

of the volume of currency Under the 

Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic. ' 

“ However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war. The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio ; Indian trade and 
industry developed. Prom the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466. But It 
had three groat disadvantages : It did not 
inspire public confidence ; It placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the sliver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated la the Imperial Bank of Ihdla. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment ; ‘ when allowance has been made > 
for all misunderstanding and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a large measure . 
of distrust In the present system la justified by # 
Its imperfections.’ 

“ There is, I think, an Inadequate appreciation 
of the Influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after, The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Paced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the' 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillinRs gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to he 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there Is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to Its ‘ permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stahillsation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
In India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for Its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of tlm practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency.— In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented l)y the 
ofladals of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

The esscnrial features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars ; as soon as suflfldent gold was 
available to put a gold coin In circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertaxe to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rape legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount, The sweme inYolTea the 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
^million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
1*12 crore. 

This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 niilliona of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a largo business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Ra. 3 crores a year. 

The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly bo expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission wore not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett's scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard. — The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold Is required. The essence of this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency In terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate over.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
lactppi— tifie nccessitjr for aafegfuaydin^ the 
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Indian system from tlie price of sliver rising The Gold Standard Eeserve amounts at 
above the melting point of the rupee and the to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and In Brithb 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously t_ j-UAm-w fUA fwr. x. ' 

rtible link brtwen the emrency and gold. ^i^JJ fanctlotil Th^ Paw OuSS 
This reasoning is eminently sound, and the Eeserve is the backing for the Note Issue. Tha 
scheme In its broad outlines should command Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
the unhesitating support not only of India, profits on coining, is designed to maintain tbs 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India external value of the rupee. In practice their 
will have nothing to do with any exchange action is closely Interlocked, and the first line 
standard ; its experience has been too painful, of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
Proposals to that end would he rejected by the tance from India is the gold in the paper currenev 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
standard satisfies all the country's real needs, are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the recommending that the two shall he amalgama- 
gold currency which have long been demanded; ted. Their further proposals are that the 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign proportions and composition of the combined 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps and gold securities should form not less than 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
standard and a gold currency are immediately as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold which 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible and 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally ’thev 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- able opportunity of fortifying the gold holdinc 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, In the Reserve should be allowed to escane 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. , i. , s ^ ^ ‘ 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
We must, however, face the obligation under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency authority in India ; indeed the Com- currency difficulties of India have arisen In 
mission do not attempt to burke it. “ The the main from the decision of Lord Ctirzon’a 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely Government not to invest tlie official acceptance 
Into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, of the Fowler Report with legislative aiithorlty 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, Tiie strengthening of , the gold reserves is in 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute entire accord with Indian needs. 


unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has 1 

undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard: and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
■'s in the form of reserves at the dispo.sal of the 


The Ratio-— The majority of the Coramis- 
Sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate cowe- 


Government of India are adequate to enable spondlng toan exchange rate of one sliilllng and 
the currency authority safely to undertake sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, troversy in India will be concentrated ; it is 
and at the time, which we specify." It is impor- worth while to refresh our memories of the 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and history of the ratio. The Fowler Ctommlttee 
the procedure thereat. recommended that the rupee should he perma- 

nently stabilised at one shilling and fonrpenoe • 
The reserves held for the purpose of main- the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
taining the value of the token currency are two- recommendations without qualification. The 
fold— the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold rupee was substantially steady at this point 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April until August, 1917. 

30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), One principle advanced In Sir Dadiba Balal’" 
was as follows : — . .. . .. 
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prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually la, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on groimd 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow Mm. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in dcclaxlng 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
fThe cold min ond i mlscWof was done not 

SBcuriripf arfl mnWnd if exchange was raised to meet 

rS of the rise In stiver, but when it was not lowered 

ratio of two shillings per rupee.) as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourponco sterling ; 
in October, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

It Is not, I think, open to douht tliat if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have b<*en re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas a.siscrts in his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a ono shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.” 

It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring tlic i>ermanent ratio 
of one and four was not sei/.cd when it offered. 
Not becatise there Is any special sanctity In a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tton a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic In action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. Hie majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ** convic- 
tion, which has been fonned and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our Inquiry, 
that at the present oxenango rate of about one 
BhUUng and sixpence, prlciis in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change hi the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and wlilch would in the end bo followed 
by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closoly-rcasoiied 
minute of disBcnt, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers— -and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustment are far from complete, 
and cannot he completed In regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
tho unreliability of the Indian Index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result. But it Is dc«ar that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 
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Western India , arc not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — ^seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot he determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, bub is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house ; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, hut of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion; there would he convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would he 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the pronencss to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan- 
tage lies witli stabilisation at one and six ; 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue. — Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On tho outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, tho silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard tills obligation has Imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency. It drove It into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900 ; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and It placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of tho present fineness is only po.ssible so long 
as silver does not rise above 4Sd. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, tbo Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. ” No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to bo so 
favourable at tho present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purpOBca. a more solid right of convertibility 
Is attached to them tlian they liave ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.” Both proposition can bo 
accepted in their entirety. 

Tho rise in tho volume of the paper currency 
la one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note Itself ; it was always con- 
rerUble on demand ; hut from Increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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nomination and steadily progressing, as experi- 
ence was gained. We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, “and this confidence has been secured not 
BO much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the hulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Central Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at Its option ; 
but it wiU be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Bs. 400 crores, There are Rs. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of Its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years Is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Banhers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one sniffing 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- I 
sation which would link currency with credit, ! 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, I 


with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not ono and six. 

In August 1 926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down In the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this inea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November ISth the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect :~- 

‘'After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further consldera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session." 

The new Ratio-— So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified It 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could boar without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when tlie Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of ono shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold In the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost of 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one slillllng flvcpence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government's selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression in the 
last few years made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Groat Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1 981, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling. By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 80 the T.T 
rate had risen to 1/6 compared with l/Sif 
on September 18, 

The characters of the Reserves which arc 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown below 
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Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reseroe on the Zlst March 1933. 


la England- 

Estimated value on the 31st March 1933 of the sterling securities of the nominal £ 
value of £ 25,850,000 (as per details below) 26,220,769 

f In England 2,152,334 

Gold 

\_ In India 11,626,000 

Cash at the Bank of England 897 

TOTAL 40,000,000 

Details of investments : — Face value. 

£ 

British Treasury Bills ■ ■ . . 16,260,000 

Treasury 3 per cent. Bonds, 15th April 1933 239,200 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1934-36 4,840,000 

Treasury 2 per cent. Bonds, 1935-38 • • ■ ■ . . 1,500,000 

Treasury 3 per cent. Bonds, 1934-42 1,860,800 

Treasury Conversion 4} per cent. Stock 1940-44 , . . . . . 160,000 

TOTAL .. 25,850,000 
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The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will he suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But whereas it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position bas become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor- General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 

S etual succession and a common seal, and 
by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital. — (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall bo five croros of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares shall bo transferable from one 
register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall bo registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register ; and no 
person who is not — 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
suyect of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(ft) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or In any part of His Majesty's Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
British India relating to co-operative societies 
or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany Incorporated by or imder an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty's Dommons the 
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government of wliich does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to ho quali- 
to be so registered, shall bo able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the pni’pose of the sale of Ids shares. 


(4) The Governor- General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
Darts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shaU 

^ * ■' ^ and (c) 

ijcsty’s 

Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 


( 5 ) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assi^ed to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely 

(«) to the Bombay iv'gistcr — one hundred 
and fory lakhs of xui)ues ; 

(b) to the Calcutta register — one hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(c) to the Delhi register— one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 

(cZ) to the ]\ra(lras register— seventy lakhs 
of rupees. 

(e) to the llaugoon regisler— thirty lakhs of 
rupees : 

Provided that if at the first allotment the. 
total nominal value of the shares on t.ho Delhi 
register for which apidlcations are received is 
loss than one liundrtid and llftcon lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a inaxiuuiiu nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
In Wo equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to bo oh^oted by non- 
official members of tho respective Houses shall 
be associated with tho Central Board for the 
'se of making public issue of shares and 
ng after tho first allotment of shares. 

(6) In allotting tho shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, tho Central Board shall, In the first instance, 
allot five shares to each qualified appfiesant 
who has applied for five or more shares; and, 
if the nuraijer of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to tho register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom tho shares shali be 
allotted. 


(7) If tho number of such apidicauts is less 
than one- fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Contra! Board shall allot tin* 
remaining shares firstly, up to tho limit of one- 
half of such remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have appllecf for loss than five shares, 
and thereafter as to tho balance to tho various 
applicants in such manner us it may doom fair 
and equitable, having regard to tho desirability 
of distributing the sliares and tho voting rights 
attached to ttiem as widely as possible. 
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(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
suh-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) If, after all applications have I een mot in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain •unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in tills section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may he, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him imder 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director. 

Increase and! reduction of share capital 

—(1) I’hc share capital of tho Bank may be 
inci-oiised or reduced on tho recommendation of 
the Central Jioard, with the previous sanction of 
th(5 Governor General in Councill and with tho 
ai)proval of the Central Xogislaturo, to such 
(‘xG'iit and in such manner as may bo determined 
by tho Bank in General meeting. 

(2) The jublitional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
cadi and shall bo assigned to tho various regis- 
i.ers 111 tlift same proportions as the shares con- 
Htitutiiig the original share capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may bo issued 
Khali bo fixed by the Centra] Board with tho 
previous sanction of tho Governor General in 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to tho 
manner of allotment Of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
HharenolderK shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares. 

Tho Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
olllccrt in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Itangoon and a branch in London, and may 
CHtablLsh branches or agencies in any other 
l»lace in India or, with tho previous sanction 
of tlie Governor General in Ooundl, elscw'hcrc. 

The geiK'ral Kupcrintcndenco and direction of 
the alfalTH and biiKiuoss of tlie Bank shall be 
entrusted tn a tlcutral Jloard of Directors which 
may exiTciso all powers and do all acts and 
thIngB which may bo cxerdsod or done by the 
Bank and arc not liy this Act cxpnissly ilircctod 
or required to be done by tiio Itank in general 
meeting. 
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(l) The Central Board shall consist of the 
ollowing Directors, namely • 

(a) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed hy the Governor General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf. 

(ft) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council. 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in tlie 
following numbers, namely 

(■i) for the Bombay register — two Directors 
(ii) for the Calcutta register-two Direc- 
tors.- 

(m) for the Delhi register — two Directors ; 
(in) for the Madras register — one Director : 
(v) for the Bangoon register — one Director, 

and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
hy the Governor General in Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Banjk:, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances as may he determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

(3 ) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
hehalf in writing may vote for him. 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director nominated under clause (6) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
his successor, shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor General in Council- 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
he questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of, the Board. 

Local Boards. — (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of— 

(rt) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 

(fr) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 


Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
interests and the interests of co-operative banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) Thei members of a Local Board shall hold 
office untl they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
as the case may be. 

(4) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 

(6) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of tlui date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list sliail he 
available for purchase not less than throe weeb 
before the date fixed for the elccition. 

(6) The names of the persona elected shall he 
notified to the Central Board wldch shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted hy clause (ft) of 8uh-ao<;tion (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
members shall ho deemed to liave assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall, 
as soon as may be after they liave been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, to be Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the regis- 
ter for the area for which the Board is consti- 
tuted. 

(8) A Lwjal Board ^lall advise the Central 
Board on such mattere as may be generally or 
speisiflcally referred to it and sliaU perform such 
duties as the Board may, by regulations, 
delegate to It. 

(1) No person may be a Director or a memb«9: 
of a Local Board who— 

(a) Is a salaried goveirament offltelal or ^ 
salaried official of a Slate in India, or 
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{h) is, or at any time has hern, arljudicatec 
an insolvent, or has susixaided payment 01 
has compounded witli his creditors, or 

(c) is found lunatic or hecomes of unsound 
mind, or 

{(1) is an oflieer or employee of any hank 
or 

{e) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1012, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operativ' 
societies. 

(2) No two persons who are partners of th( 
same mercantile firm, or are direet<irs of thesamj 
private company, or one of whom is tlie genera: 
agent of or holds a'pow-er of procuration from thf 
other, or from a mercantile firm of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same local Board at the same time. 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), edanse (d) or clause 
(e) of sub-section Cl) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of suh-section (1‘ 
of section 8, 

(1) The Governor General in Council may 
remove from offlee the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated nr elected Director 

Provided that In the ease of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (//) or clause (c) of 
sub-seetlon (1) of section H this power shall he 
exercised only on a resolution passed hy the 
Central Board in that hi'half by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Dlreetor.s. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (W or elause (c) of sub-Hection (1) of section 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after si-x months from 
the date of his nomination or election, ho Is 
not registered as a holder of unenmnnhered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold ofiice if 
without leave from the (Governor General in 
Council he absents himself irom three c^onsecn- 
tive meetings of the Gentral Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 

(3) The Governor General in council shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
Board shall remove from office any member of a 
Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
In sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section lU. 

(4' A Director or memhesr of a Tmcal Board 
removed or ceasing to h Id offlee under the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
fox which his appointment was made. 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Ivocal Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to such member, and, if any Director or member 
Of a Local Board is clwte<l or nominated as ft 


memhor of any such Legislature, ho shall cease 
T-o be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the <Iatc of such election or nomina- 
tion, as fho case may be, 

(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor General in Gouncil, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign his offlee to the Central 
ward, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 

• Governor or a Deputy Governor by 

nmrmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of cxf^cuting his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this belialf, appoint ' another person to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 

(3) Where any casual vacancy in the offl* e of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
Central lioard may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the clcctc-: 
members of the Local Board. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy occur.s in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall he filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor hy nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors : 

Provlderl that before such election is made the 
resulting vacancy, if any, in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
ho filled by election held as nearly as may he 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
lection of members of a Local Board. 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
lection to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained In sub-seotion f4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor, 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require the Go- 
vernor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly, 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (S) of section 8 to vote 
for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shap h?ive ^ second or casting vote, 
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General Meetings —d) A gpnoral meeting 
(liereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on wliich the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Boaril 
at any other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two conseontive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general- 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and tire auditors’ report on tlie annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewitli shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall he appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 

(8) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers sliall 1)0 
nominated by the Governor General in (bnncil 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nom'inated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalllbe elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the pnrpf)ses 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
shall he treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Bocal Boards in accordance 


with the provisions of section !), and the mem- 
hors of such Loc.al Boai’ds shall bold olfice up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (0) of section 
9, but shall not exercise any right under sub- 
seeiion (7) of that seetlou. 

Business- — The Bank slmll be authorized 
to carry on and traiisnei. the si'veral kinds of 
Inisiness hereiuafti'r spt‘cifie(l, namely: — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
witliout interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council 
the Governor General in Council, Loiad Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persoms ; 

;2) (a) i-hc purchase, sale and rediscount 

bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payalile In India and arising out of 
bond fide commercial or trade transactions 
hearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall he that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
sncl) purchase or rcdiscoimt, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(l>) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
.^ills of exchange and ])romissory notes, drawn 
and payable in fndia and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marki'tiug of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India ami bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trmliug in securities of the 
Goveniment of India or a Jjocal Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
he specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the rcconuncndation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from tlic date at such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grjico ; 

(.3) («) the pundiasa from and sale to sche- 
duled hanks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (inclixling treasm-y bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing witifin ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
fndia except with a schnclnled bank ; and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to Htates In India, local 
authorities, scliedulcfi hanks and provincial 
co-oiwratlve banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fi,xod i)eriorlH not cxcwxllng ninety days, against 
the security of ~ 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable projierty) in which a trustee is 
authoriztxl to invest trust money by any Act 
of l>arliament or by any law for the time 
in force in British |nd|i| ; 
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(b) gold or silver or docmuents of title tr 
the same ; 

(ft) such bills of exchange and promissor.\ 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscouid 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial ‘co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods wliich have beei- 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any suet, 
bank as security fur a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bomi fide, coiumorcial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or tlie marketing 
of crops ; 

(5) the making to the Hover nor General in 
Council and to such Jjocal Governments as 
may have tlie custody and inanagcnieut of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of tlie advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own oiilces or agencies an<i the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase; 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Isical Goverumout 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may he specified in this behalf liy the 
Governor General in Gouncil on tlie recom- 
mendation of the Central Board: 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and Interest by the Government 
of India, a Bocal Government, a hxsal authority 
or a State in India shall be dconuKl for the pur- 
poses of this clause to he scc.urities of such 
Government, authority or .Stat<>, ; 

Provided further that the amount of sucli 
securities held at any time In the Banking 
Department shall ho so regulated tliat — 

(a) the total value of suc.h securities shall 
noi exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, tlie Ilescrvo Bund an<i 
three-fifths of the llahilltios of the Banking 
Department In respect of deposits; 

0) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Beserve Fund and two-fifths of the IfabllitIcH 
of the Banking Department In respect of 
deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not excewi the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Beserve Fund and ono-flfth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department la respect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and. the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities j 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether mo%nble or immovable, which may 
ill any way come into the posnession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 

^ (11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Gotincil, the Governor General in Council 
or any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely ; — 

(«) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of excliange, securities or shares in any 
Company ; 

(ft) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(c) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, ami 
the acting as agent or correspondent of, a bank 
which is the principal currency autliority of any 
country under tlie law for the time being in 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by sncli banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the sliares of any such 
■uternutional bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed ; 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being in force in that 
country : 

Provided further that the total amount of 
.uch borrowings from persons in India sbal 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
■ubject to the provision of this Act ; and ; 

(10) generally, the doing of all such, matters 
id things as may bo incidental to or conse- 
auentlal upon the exorcise of its powers or the 
iscliarge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under tliis section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may he, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses («) and (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (b) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 1 7 ,-^ 
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(1) piircliase, sell or cUscoimt any of the lulls 
of exchf^nge or promissory notes speeilled in 
siib-elatise (a) or {b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
{b) of clause (3) of that section though siicli bill 
or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative 
bank ; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts 0 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh 0 
rupees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section: 

Provided that a committee of the Board or the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of special 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without prior consultation with the Central 
Board and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Business. — Save as otherwise 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have 
direct interest in any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment ; 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares of 
any other hank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares ; 

(8) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the security of, immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as Is necessary for its own business pre- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants ; 

(4) make loans or advances ; 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts ; 


Central Bankinsr Functions. 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Covernor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
venues and such States in India as may be 
approved of and notiflecl by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 1 
to make payments up to the amount standing ' 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and , 
to carry out their e:johange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

(1) The Governor General in Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own pro’^uciaJ 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money, remittance, exchange aird Wiking 


transactions in India and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of iriieri'st all iheir eash balances 
with the Bank : 

Provided that nothing in this suh-sectioii 
shiUl prevent the (loviM-nor (Jencral in Council 
or any Local CSovermnent from carrying on 
money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no hrauehes or agencies, and the Governor 
General in (iouneil and Local (Jovernments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may reipiire, 

(2) Tlie Governor General In Connell and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may lie agreed upon, 
with tlie management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions rderred to in this section 
the Governor General in Ooundl shall decide 
what the conditions shall ho. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
Local Government is a part-y shall he laid, as 
soon as may he after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue hank notes in Britisli India, 
and may, for a period wliitdi shall b(^ fixed by the 
Governor General in Couneil on tile reeommenda- 
tion of the (•.’entral Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor General in Goumfil, and the pro- 
visions of tills Aet applicable to hank notes 
shall, nnlosR a contrary intimtion appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Governmenli of 
India issued either by the Govi'rnor General in 
Couneil or by the Bank in like manner as If 
such currenev notes were hank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to hank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from tlio date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes. 

Issue Department. — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall he conducted by tlin Bank in an 
Insuo Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and tlie assets of the Issue Department 
shall not he suhject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
'nafter defined in section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except In exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, buIHwi or securities 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
lleserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor General 
in (kmndl on the recommendation of the Central 
Board. 

The design, form and material of bank not^s 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gofer- 
nor General in Oounell after consldaratlon pf Ji® 
recommendations male by the Owtral Bowdf 
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(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-seetio 
(2), every bank note shall be le^al tender a 
any place in British India in payment or o 
account for the amount expressal therein, am. 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor Genera 
in Council. 

(2) On recommendation of the Centra 
Board the Governor General in Council may 
by notification in tiic Gazette of India, dcclart 
that with effect from siicli date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of haul 
notes of any denomination shall cease to bf 
legal tender save at an oflicc or agency of th' 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issuo bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or exce.ssivoly soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to tlio (iontrary, no 

g rson shall of right be entitled to recover from 
B Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note ; 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Council 
pre8cril)e the (ilrcumstancos in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bunk notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall bo laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. • 

The Bank shall not bo liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1809, in respect of bank notes isstied hy it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor General 
In Council the Bjink fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposetl on it by or under this 
Act, he may, l)y notification In the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be supor- 
sedeil, and thereafter the gen(U!il snperlntcu- 
clence and direction of th(5 affairs of the Bank 
shall bo entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may dettirmine, and such 
agency may oxerdHo the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be cxcrciscxl or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General In Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to bo laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within throe months 
from the issue of the notifleatiou superseding 
the Board. 

No person In British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized hy this Act, 
the Governor (Icncral in (^)uncll shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory noi(!i or ongageniont for tlie 
payment of money payable to bearer on d<miand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, humlls or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that clmqucs or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on domand or other- 
wise may be drawn on a person's account with 
a banker, shroll or agent. j 


(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable With fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
instituted except on complaint made by the 

Assets of the Issue Department. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall he 
held In rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (&) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 : 

Provided tliat the amount held in Govom- 
(nent of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed onc-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
miount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees, 

(4) Nor the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47612 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
bo valued at its face value, and securities shall 
1)0 valued at the market rate for the time being 
htaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion lield as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies : 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
'■jeasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
>f the assets. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
derling socuritca which may he held as part of 
the asKCts shall be sec\iritie.s of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable In the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely : — 

{«) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 

(6) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
«)od signatures and drawn on and payable 
t any place in the United Kingdom and having 
maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 

(fl) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years : 
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Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
he securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

Liabilities of the Issue Department- — (1) 

liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
hank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstauding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
myment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred, shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee com so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council iu the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 63, 
is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not •witliout his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 


exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may he held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
iu which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may he 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
sanction, he extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold Imllion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative : 

Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum “pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax shall bo payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate loss than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the I^ank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the puiTEwses of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General in Council under that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demami In exchange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin whicli is legal 
tender under the Indian (’oinage Act, 1906. 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five ruTMms or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
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the Indian Coinage Act, 190G, m such (luantitneR Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, he required that the furnishing of a weeky return under this 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in sub-section is impracticable in the case of anv 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
demand. If the Governor General in Council position of the bank and its branches, the 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
shall be released from its obligations to supply lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
them to the public. dispatched not later than fourteen days after 

Obligation to sell sterling'. — The Bank shal ,9/ to which it relates giving 

sell to any person who makes a demand specified in this sub-section in res- 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta. close of business for 

Delhi, Madras or ilangoon and pays the pur- uionun. 

Lt below one BhimM and flve pMco^ baLnee held at“the &nk ISeM^d 

nine sWy-fourths of a penny for a rupee : miniZm presTrfbed in JlrS 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to section (1), sneh scheduled hank shall be liable 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than ^ pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
ten thousand pounds. a rate three per cent, above 

ObU«H». to buy .l«Il.,.-The Bank ahall Stan “wilf the Ba\rfX‘ Xrt“St tit 

rat‘nn%“?l ““ Ibf^W to a rate a4 PclnklTve Kan^k 

of a penny for a rupee. rate in respect of that day and each subse- 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to fiuent day on which the balance held at the 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than Bank at the close of business on that day is 
ten thousand pounds : below the prescribed minimum. 

Provided further that no person shall be (4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
Is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
don has been made. or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each 

Cash mery« of icEodulod banlcs.-(l) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall which the failure continues, 

maintain with the Bank a balance the amount (r\ -nenalties imnnqpfi hv ann /q\ 

of which shall not at the close of business and (4) shalfbe navable on demand mS R® 
on any day be loss than five per cent of the Bank and In ?hrewnf n? « 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the defaSting bank to nav on^siich^dlm?Tif?^TYJ?y? 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown be levied^ bv 
in the return referred to in »ub-«eeti„n (2). n%f 

Explanation.— "Fov the imrposcs of this section an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital direction to be made only upon application 
or the reserves, or any (iredit balance in the made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
profits and loss account of the bank or the General in Council in the case of a failure to 
amount of any loan taken from the Keserve make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Bank. Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 

(2) Every schoduW hank Bhall scud to the o™cr2‘lu^0oSto‘^th«"eala*’‘° 

Governor General in Council and to the Bank 

s^cfSklhowVg?!*"''' responsible officers of (e) ^The Governor General in Council shall, 
such bank showing by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 

(fl) the amounts of Its demand and time Inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
Uabllities, respectively, In India, bank not already so included which carries on 

(i) the total amount held in India In our- whIoh-““ °* 
rency notes of the Government of India and 

banknotes, bas a paid-up capital and reserves of an 

(c) the amounts held in India In rupee coin aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, of rupees, and 


(d) the amounts of advances made and of n\ , r, ^ . 

hA dlsmuuM in India respeetlvoly mi smSiu 2°bf tTSdten CompaSiV A^t! ‘mif 
(«) the balance held at the Bank, or a corporation or a company incorporated by 

at the close of business on each Friday or or under any law in force in any place outside 


biUs discounted in India, respectively and 
(«) the balance held at the Bank, 


If May is a public holiday under the Negotiable British India, 

Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 

on the preceding working day; and such return and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
Bhall be sent not later than two working days elusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
after the date to which it relates : bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
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capital and reserve becomes at any time les 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry o« 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement- 
showing the aggregate of the amounts unde 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 4. 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tiWs under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub-section (2) of section 4 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank— - 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
Wth the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Conncil, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years* notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule : 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfill the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General In. Council, 
and the Governor General In Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit, 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 


to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and tlie balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to tlie Govcunor General 
in Council ; 

Provided that if at any time iho Koserve 
Fund is less than the slmre capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if les.s tlian that amount 
shall be allocated to the Ileservc Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 11)22, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tox or super-tax, tlie liank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains : 

Provided that nothing in thi.s section shall 
affect the liability of any shareUokhir in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of iiuiome-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be "Interest on Securities.” 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at wliidi it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) ’ Not less tlian two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. I'he auditors may 
he shareholders, but no l)Ir(*otor or other officer 
of the Bank shall i>o eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting olllco. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the ('entral Board before the first 
annual general meeting and, If so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting £Lft(jr tludr respective 
elections : 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elect<id under tliis secUon 
may be filled by tlie Central Board, 


General Frovisioni. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five orores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Beserve Fund. 


Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 60, the Governor Gcntu’al in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the account of the Bank. 


After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governs General 
In Council may fix at the time of th« issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated i 


Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of tlie annual balance-sheet, and It shall be his 
duty to examine the same, togotlier with the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank,* 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if app^oiated 
by It or at the expense of the Governor Genewd 
In Oounoil If appointed by him, employ aMOwnt^' 
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ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine, any Director or oflicer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the (uisc may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s alfairs, 
and in case they have called foi any explana- 
tion or information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory. Any sucli report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Returns.— (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor (-roneral in Council 
a weekly account ol the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such otlier form 
as the Governor General in (Council may, by 
notification in the Gazsotte of India, prescribe. 
The Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two montlis 
from the date on whicli the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the (Jovernor 
General In Council a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the '(hief Aticoimtlug Olllcer of tlie Bank, 
and {!ortified by tlie auditors, togetlKU- with a 
report by the Ctcutrul Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the ymir, and the 
Governor General in Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to bo published In the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the <late on whUdi th<‘ annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a stahunent showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each sliareholder of 
the Bank, 

Agricultural Credit Department. — 'I'lic Bank 
shall (U'cate a spcclnl Agrl<-ultural Credit Depart- 
incut the functions of which slinU he- ~ 

{a) to maintain an {'xpert staif to stniiy al 
questions of agricultural cr(slit and be availablt* 
for consultation i>y tiio Gov<'rnor Gimeral in 
Council, la)cal Governments, nrovinclal co- 
operativo banks, and other hanking organisa- 
tions. 

(&) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in (connection witli agricultural crtsllt 
and its rcdatlons with provincial co-((p(n'ativ(i 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural crtHllt. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earllcmt praictUmble 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 


bree, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
'egislatiou, on the following matters, namely : — 

(«) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 

(b) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for elfeetiiig a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
nteniatioiuil monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine wliat will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council, 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner. 

(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(.3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in tlio register recording such failure and 
dirc(*tlng that he shall have no right to vote, 
('ithcr under section 9 or section 14, by .reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnishcbl by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the oifcnc(‘. of giving ffilse evidence defined in 
s('('t.ion 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
he punishahle under the secoud paragraph of 
section 192 of that Code. 

(.5) Nothing coutahu'd in any declaration 
furnished under suh-scction (1) shall operate 
to alh'ct the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
coustnictive shall be (ufiered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 

(6) TTntil Local Boards have heen constituted 
undt'r section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Oompanies Act, 
I9Bi, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall U(vt ho placed in llcpiidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. 
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(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Coimcil and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent, and twenty five per cent., res- 
pectively : 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder tinder this section shall not; 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares hcia 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor Gcneml in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for l^e purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any or tne 
following matters, namely 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(b) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections ; 

(c) the maiutenanee of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may he held and transferred, 
and, generally, ah matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

(/) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall he transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions ; 

(h) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank ; 


(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of pow'crs and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 

(;) the constitution and managemoiit of 
staff and superannuation funds for tlie officers 
and servants of the Bank ; 

(Jc) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

{D the provision of an ollicial seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use ; 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet ot the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained ; 

(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

( 0 ) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank ; 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 

(q) the circumstauces in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 

(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall bo available to the public on 
payment. 

In the Indian Colnngci Act, IDOff, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

*‘ll. Gold coins, Coined at His Majesty’s 
Royal Mint in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of JHIs Majesty's Royal Mint, shall 
not bo legal tender In British India in payment 
or on account, but such (loins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8.47512 grains troy of flue gold per rupee.” 

The Indian Fap(^r (JurrcjKjy Act, 1023, the 
Indian Paimr Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1926, and the Currency Act, 1927, are hereby 
repealed. 

In «ub-«ectlon (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word ’’Royal” 
the words ” Reserve Bank” shall bo Inserted. 
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Trade. 


India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact ciominatea the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — ^wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as In such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under Irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the ’Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, largo and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United IClngdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the 
post-war boom collapsed It hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special hearing on 
the prosperity of India ; they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her 
recovery of prosperity. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Paw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of Its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects In an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


L- GENERAL. 


Agricultural Conditions in India. — The 

monsoon of ll)J2 was fairly noriiinl and gave, 
on the whole, wcll-disirl billed rains In Hpitt‘ of a 
rather weak start and a prolonged break in 
August. Averaged over the pliiiiiH of India, 
the total rainfall during the utmiHoon period was 
only 3 per cent, behtw the normal. During 
the retreating period of the monsoon the rainfall 
was in excess in Bengal, Bombay Mysore, 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Pimjub, Hyderabad 
and Madras, but defective olsowhero. Taking 
the year as a whole, the total rainfall was within 
20 per cent, of the normal over most of the 
country. The season was generally favourable, 


and <*ropK fairly good. The outturn of rice, 
1 hough it fell sliurt of last year’s plentiful harvest 
by 7 per cent, was quite good, being almost 
equal to the average of the preceding Jive years. 
A very good yield was obtained forthesngareano 
<*rop of 1932-33 and tho total production (‘xceed 
od the previous year’s record yield by 17 per 
cent. Tlie oultimrs of cotton and se.saimmi 
IncreaBOd by 12 and 14 per cent, xespeidively, 
and those of groundnut and castor seed by So 
and 1 per cent, respectively as cninparod with 
tlio preceding year. Under restricted cultiva- 
tion the production of jute in 1932 amoimted 
only to 5 , 8 million bales, which, though slightly 
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greater than the previous year’s yieldj was still 
about half the average production during the 
preceding five years. The wheat crop of 1931- 
32, which moved mostly during the year under 
re-rtew, was 3 per cent, less than that of the 
preceding season, hut was slightly above the 
average of the preceding five years. The pro- 
duction of rape, mustard and linseed (winter 
oilseeds) crops for 1931-32 also showed increases 
of 4 and 10 per cent, respectively as compared 
with the preceding season. 

Industrial ^Situation in India. — ^The year 
1982 must be considered as satisfactory so far 
as industrial disputes are concerned, for the 
numbers of striKes and of workers involved 
during the year were the lowest recorded for 
any year since 1920* Such strikes as did occur 


during 1932 mostly allected the railways and 
jute mOls, the only serious cases being the 
strikes in the workshops of the aiadras and 
Southern Maliratta Kailways at Perambur 
Arkonum and Hubli and in the Howrah, Itinni- 
son, Kelvin and Standard Jute Mills in Bengal 
The first quarter of the year 1938, however’ 
has already been marked by disputes in the 
Bombay cotton mills. 

Volume of Trade. — The following figures 
have been compiled to show the values of 
imports and exports of merchandise on the 
basis of the declared values in 1913-14. These 
statistics are necessarily approximate, but 
they are sufficiently accurate to afford a 
fairly reliable measure of the course of 
trade *. — 


(In crores of Kupees) 


- 

1913-14 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

o 

ca 

ffJ 

o> 

1930-31 

1031-32 

Jl 

CO 

a> 

H 

Imports 

183 

137 

143 

156 

181 

190 

189 

157 

143 

102 

Exports 

144 

250 

246 

228 

248 

260 

263 

235 

200 

176 

Total trade in 
merchandise 
excluding 
re-exports. 

437 

1 

387 

389 

384 

429 

450 

452 

892 

343 

338 


The table above shows a further retrogression 
from the level of 1931-32, indicating as it does 
a decline of Ks. 5 crores, on the basis of 1913-14 
prices, in the total trade in merchandise (exclud- 
ing re-exports). It is significant that the de- 
cline was confined to the export side, the imports 
having shown an increase of Its. 19 crores. 

Prices in India.— The index number for 
Calcutta wholesale prices fell by 43 per cent, 
from September, 1929, to March, 1933. The 
Index in September, 1931, was 91 as against 
143 in the same month in 1929. For the five 
months October, 1931, to February, 1932, the 
index number was steady, ranging between 96 
to 98, owing to the disassociation of the sterling 
from gold, hut from March, 1932, the decline 
started again, lleceiitly there has been a sfight 
tendency generally to a rise in prices and the 
Indian Calcutta index number also records an 
increase from 82 in March. 1933, to 89 in June, 
1933, which is a hopeful sign. Apart from the 
tendency, there were few indications, however, 
that the turning point in the world depression 
had been reached. The main characteristic 
of the Indian price index numbers during the 
past few years, is the larger fall in agricultural 
prices as compared with industrial prioes. 
Another noticeable feature is that the distinct 
improvement in prices of most of the staple com- 


modities, wlilch marked the close of the year 
1931 and the beginning of the year 1932, was not 
in evidence later, (doming to details the 
heaviest declines in December, 1930, were in 
cotton raw, jute raw, wheat ami oilseeds ; in 
December, 1931, In oilseeds, tea, hides and skins 
and rice; in December, 1932, in jute raw, oilseeds, 
and tea, rice, and hides and skins; in March, 
193S, in oilseeds, rice and jute raw, hides and 
skins and tea; ami in Juno, 1933, In oilseeds, 
jute raw, rice, cotton raw, and hides and skins. 
It will be thus seen that the heaviest declines 
Imvo invariably b('en in raw materials. Among 
manufactured articles, the slump in luices of 
jute nianufaetures was consistently heavier 
than in the pri<H'K of any other manufactured 
article, cotton manufac'tures and metals following 
in order. Of agricultural products, sugar 
fiulfered least, largely as a result of the increased 
ImiKjrt duties on this article. 

Importi.— The total value of the imports 
of morelnmdise into British India during 1932-33 
amounted to Ra. 183 erorea and that of exports 
to Rs. 136 crores. ("ompared with the preceding 
year, thoro was an improvement of Rs. 7 orores 
or 6 per cent, in the case of imports, while there 
was a decline of Rs. 25 orores or 16 per cent, 
under exports. On the import side there was w 
improvement noticeable in India’s demand for 
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foreign textiles. The increase recorded nnde 2,063,000 bales valued at Es. 20 crorea. Cotton 
this head amounted to one of Es. 12 crores on j manufactures (including twist and yam) recorded 
total of Es. 35 crores recorded in 1931-32, a decline of Es. 14- crores and amounted to 
Expressed in percentages, this meant an advance Es. 3 crores. Exports of twist and yam receded 
of 34 per cent, over the figures for 1931-32 and from 22 million lbs. to 15 million lbs. in ouan- 
of 13 per cent, over those of 1930-31. The tity and from Es, 1,28 lakhs to Es. 79 lakhs 
advance under the textile group was primarily in value. Owing to severe competition from 
the result of larger imports of cotton pieeegoods, Japan in practically all the usual markets abroad 
the total receipts of which amounted to 1,225 shipments of Indian cotton pieeegoods dropped 
million yards valued at Es. 21,26 lakhs as com- from 104.6 million yards worth Ks. 8,24 lakhs 
pared with 770 million yards valued at Es. 14,67 to 66.4 million yards worth Es. 2,09 lakhs, 
lakhs in 1931-32. All the principal description! The downward movement in the export trade 
of cotton pieeegoods participated in this impmye in jute continued during the year and the decline 
ment, grey goods increasing by 107 million in the value of raw and manufactured jute 
yards, whites by 133 million yards and coloured exported amounted to one of about Es. 14 crores. 
by 202 million yards. Imports from the United Shipments of raw jute declined from 3,285,000 
Kingdom as well as Japan ro<!orded advances bales to 3,163,000 bales in quantity and from 
under all the descriptions. Arrivals of cotton Es. 11,19 lakhs to Es, 9,78 lakhs in value, 
twist and yarn also rose from 31 . 6 million lbs Exports of gunny bags, however, advanced 
valued at Es. 2,99 lakhs to 45.1 million lbs, from 389 millions valued at Es. 10,94 lakhs 
valued atEs. 3,79 lakhs. There wore concurrent to 416 millions valued at Es. 11,16 lakhs, while 
advances under some of the other important those of gunny cloth shrank from 1,021 million 
items included in the textile group— notably yards worth Es. 10,45 lakhs to 1,012 million 
anincreaseofEa. 1,59 lakhs under silk raw and yards worth Es. 10,24 lakhs. Under good 
manufactured, of Es. 1,34 lakhs under wool and grains the value of the shipments declined from 
woollens and of Es. 72 lakhs under artificial Its. 20, 37 lakhs to Es, 16, 08 lakhs and the ouan- 
silk (including yarn and goods of artificial silk tlty from 2,614,000 tons to 2,066,000 tons, 
mixed with other materials). Owing to increased Exports of wheat which had amounted to 20,000 
finer spinning in the local mills the imports of tons in 1931-32 fell away to 2,000 tons only in 
raw cotton rose still further from 79,000 tons to 1932-33. Despatches of rice droijped from 
85,000 tons. Under the metals group there was 2,372,000 tons to 1,887,000 tons in quantity 
a decline of Es. 5 lakhs. Imports of iron and and from Es. 18,14 lakhs to Es. 14,46 lakhs in 
steel fell from 371,000 tons to 326,000 tons in value. Shipments of tea improved in quantity 
quantity and from Es. 6,32 lakhs to Es. 6,30 from 342 million lbs, to 379 million lbs., but on 
lakhs, in value. Under machinery and mill account of the low level of prices the value 
workthere was a decline of Bs. 38 lakhs, although declined from Es. 19,44 lakhs to Es. 17,16 lakhs, 
sugar and textile machinery recorded increases. Exports of oilseeds amounted to 733,000 tons 
The value of hardware importofl advanced from valued at Es. 11,31 lakhs, which meant a decline 
Es. 2,61 lakhs to Es. 2,99 lakhs. The year of 26 per cent, in quantity and of 22 per cent, 
witnessed a further diminution in the imports in value in comparison with the exports of the 
of motor vehicles from Es. 2,89 laklis to Es. 2,43 preceding year. The decline was chiefly due 
lakhs,thenumherof motorcars imported having to a falling off in the demands for groundnuts 
fallen from 7,220 to 6,201 and that of omnibuses "rom 672,000 tons to 433,000 tons, for linseed 
from 4,802 to 2,676. Concomitantly with the Tom 120,000 tons to 72,000 tons, and for castor- 
reduction under motor vehicles, the value of the seed from 104,000 tons to 86,000 tons. Eape- 
imports of rubber inanufactur(58 also declined seed, however, recorded an improvement of 
from Es. 2,21 lakhs to Es. 1,98 lakhs. Mainly 31,000 tons in quantity and of Es. 80 lakhs in 
as a result of the increased local i)roduc.tion value. Despatches of metals and ores declined 
under the shelter of the protective duty, India’s Tom 829,000 tons worth Es. 5,47 lakhs to 
requirements of foreign sugar of all kinds fell '95,000 tons worth Es. 4,68 lakhs. There was 
from 656,000 tons valued at Es, 6,1 6i lakhs • decline in the shipments of hides and sk in s 
to 401,000 tons valued at Es. 4,28 lakhs. Arri- com 49,800 tons valued at Es.8,92 lakhs to 41,700 
vals of mineral oils also declined from 217 ons valued at Es. 7,43 laklis. Exports of lao 
million gallons to 188 million gallons and in amounted to 418,300 cwts. valued at Es. 1,24 
value from Es. 9,04 lakhs to Ea. 6,70 lakhs, lakhs which represented a decline of 10 per 
Imports of kerosene oil declined from 85.7 cent, in quanth^y and of 33 per cent, in value 
million gallons to 69.5 million gallons, while ‘n comparison with the corresponding figures 
those of fuel oils advanced from 100.8 million 'or 1981-32. Exports of coffee rose by 18,000 
gallons to 104.5 million gallons. Consign- (Wts. in quantity and by Es. 15 lakhs in value, 
ments of provisions also contracted from Es. 3,41 

lakhs to Ea. 2,93 lakbs, chiefly due to a falling Balance of Txade.—Tho visible balance of 


off in the value on vegetable products, condensed jade in merchandise and treasure for the year 
milk and farinaceons foods. Imports of paper 1932-33 was In favour of India to the extent of 
recorded an Improvement of as, 68 crores as compared with Es, 90 crorea 
449,000 cwts. in quantity and of Es. 86 lakhs n 1981-82, Bs. 38 crores in 1930-31 and the 
in value. Arrivals of wheat fell away from record figure of Es. 109 crores in 1925-26. The 
111,800 tons to 38,500 tons in quantity and from /tansactions in treasure on private account 

TJo 7Q la li-ViH T>a tn ..-.r • . .. j. . 


Es. 73 lakhs to Es. 29 lakhs in value. 


resulted in a net export of treasure, amounting 


Enpotts.— On the export side, the outstanding to Es. 66 crores as againat Es. 654 crores in the 
feature was a further slump in the raw cotton preceding year. Gold showed a net export of 
trade due to comparatively high prices of the Es. 664 crores and silver a net import of Es. 73 
Indian staples. Despatches of raw cotton fell lakh. Ket exports of currency notes amounted 
from 2,869,0CM) bales valued at Es. 28 crores to to Es .18 lakhs. 
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Taififf Changes.— Tlie changes in the tari 
made under the various Acts passed during th 
latter part of 1931 and the earlier part of 193' 
were dealt with in the preceding year’s Revievi 
Since then seven Acts have been passed, intn 
ducing numerous changes in the tariff. 

The most important of these Acts is th 
Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amend 
ment Act, 1932, which gave effect to the tarif 
changes necessitated by the Trade Agreenieu 
made by the Government of India and Hi' 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held al 
Ottawa during July- August, 1932. Hitherh 
the Indian tariff was a single-decker one ant’ 
did not differentiate between imports fron 
different countries, except in the case of certat 
protected classes of iron and steel goods am 
cotton piecegoods where higher rates of dut; 
on goods manufactured in countries other thai 
the United Kingdom were imposed. Unde: 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement India for the firs1 
time departed from the single-decker tariff 
policy and adopted, on terms of reciprocity 
tariff preference for certain classes of goods 
produced or manufactured in the United King- 
dom. The Agreement also provided for th< 
exchange of preference with the non self-go vern 
Ing Colonies and Protectorates. 


On the part of India this Agreement involved 
the grant to the United Kingdom of a 7^- pei 
cent, tariff preference on certain classes of moto: 
vehicles (motor cars and motor omnibuses 
chassis for motor omnibuses, motor vans and 
motor lorries and parts and accessories thereof) 
and a 10 per cent, tariff preference on the follow- 
ing classes of goods : — 

Apparel (excluding hosiery and articles made 
of silk or artificial silk), certain arms and ammu- 
nition, asbestos manufactures, hoots and slices 
of leather, brushes and brooms, certain building 
and engineering materials, buttons, certain 
chemicals and chemical preparations exclud- 
ing manures, cocoa and chocolate, confectionery, 
cordage and rope other than of jute and cotton, 
cork manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines 
except narcotics, earthenware and porcelain, 
furniture and cabinet-ware, glue, hardware 
excluding electro-plated ware, instruments 
apparatus and appliances and parts thereof 
(electrical, musical, photographic, scientific 
and philosophical, surgical, wireless and miscel- 
laneous), leather and certain manufactures 
thereof liquors (ale and beer, spirit in drugs, 
etc.,- and perfumed spirit), certain machinery 
and millwork, metals (aluminium, brass, bronze 
and similar aUoya, copper, German silver, 
certain classes of iron and steel, lead wrought 
and zinc wrought or manufactured), oils (fish 
oil, certain essential oils, mineral lubricating 
oil, petroleum In paints, etc., and vegetabe 
oils other than coconut, groundnut and linseed), 
oil cloth and floor cloth, engine and boiler 
packing, certain paints and painters’ materials 
certain classes of paper and pasteboard, certain 
kinds of provisions and oilman’s stores, rubber 
mannfactures, smokers’ requisites, toilet soap, 
stationery, textiles (haberdashery and millinery) 
woollen manufactures other than .blankets and 
rugs, toilet requisites, toys and requisites for, 


games and sports, umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings, vehicles not mechanically propelled 
and cycles. 

In most of these classes of goods the preference 
was subject to certain specilled exceptions and 
also to the general r(\servaiion that it did not 
extend to — 

(«) commodities to which protective duties 
are applicable ; 

(6) commodities which were free of duty at 
that time; or 

(c) commodities on which on grounds of 
niitional i)oliey a .specially low fate of duty 
had been imposed. 

In the class of iron and stool goods, the pre 
ference extended only to those commodities 
which were not subject to protective duties and 
in the class of machinery only to those articles 
which paid ordinary revtmue rate of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem and not to those which in the interests' 
of agriculture and industries were free of duty 
or were subject only to the temporary duty of 
10 per cent, ad valorem. In the class of textiles 
it extended only to articles of ivp])arel, haber- 
dashery and millinery which were dutiable at 
2.'> per cent, ad valorem and to woollen manu- 
factures, with specified exccpthjns in each case. 
As regards goods made of cotton, silk or ^ti- 
flcial silk, it was agreed that a 10 per cent, 
preference would be extend (‘d to these goods 
with the exce])tinn of certain (iotton manu- 
facture.s (twist and yarn, piecegoods, thread for 
sewing, blankets, handkeixdilofs In the piece, 
hosiery, rope and towels in the piece), silk and 
artificial silk yarn, ificcegoods and thread for 
sewing certain goods of silk and artificial silk 
mixed with other materials (twist and yarn, 
piecegoods and thread for sewing) and articles 
on which protective duties might be* imposed as a 
result of the Indian Tariff lioard’s enquiry which 
was being cemdueted at that time. 

In the case of Colonies and Protectorates, 
the Agreement provided for the grant by India 
of preference to (uirtaln staple e.xport8 of the 
Colonial Empire imdudlng — 

Specified gums and resins, oil-seeds, vegetable 
and essential oils, ungroiind spicles, coconuts 
and coconut products, fish, fruits and vegetables, 
(ago and tapioca, tea, coffee rum and unmanu- 
actured toha(;co. 

A Supplementary Agreement regarding Iron 
and steel was entered into between the two 
OovornmentB in the September following, which 
provided for the adjustment of the Indian 
mport duty on galvanised sheets as shown 
below : — 

Es. SO mer ton on sheet matlo in the United 
Kingdom from Indian sheet bar, 

Es. 58 ver ton on sheet made In the United 
Kingdom from other sheet bar. 

Es. 83 per ton on sheet not made In the United 
Kingdom. 

These revised duties will remalu in force till 
the 81st March 1984. 

The Tariff Amendment Act mentioned above 
made necessary changes in Schedule IT to the 
ndian Tariff Act, 1894, with effect from let 
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January, 1933. The articles subject to the 
oreferentlal rates of duty are included in two 
new parts, VITI and IX, to Schedule IT. Part 
VIII contains all the articles which were dutiable 
under Part V at the general revenue duty of 
25 per cent, ai valorem and which are now liable 
to the standard rate of 80 per cent, and the 
preferential rate of 20 per cent, for British 
goods. Part TX contains all the articles on 
the preferential list which were dutiabe at special 
rates, that is, at rates either higher than or lower 
t i ian the general revenue rate. In these cases 
the necessary preference has been provided for 
either by entirely raising the previous rate or 
partly by raising and partly by lowering it, the 
standard rate having in no case gone beyond 
60 per cent, ad valorem. 

The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act, 1933, extended the opera- 
tion of the protective duties imposed under the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 
These duties were to expire on the 31st March, 
1933, but the Amendment Act extended their 
operation up to 31st October, 1933, pending 
the consideration by the Government of India 
of the Tariff Board’s Boport on the Indian 
cotton textile industry. 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Act, 1932, extended the operation of the tempo- 
rary customs duty on wheat and wheat flour 
to 3l5t March 1984. 

The Salt Adlditional Import Duty (Ex» 
tending) Act, 1933, extended for another year 
the operation of the 1931 Act, subject to certain 
modlflcations, as recommended by the Salt 
Industry Committee of the Legislative Assembly. 
It reduced the additional duty from 45- as. to 
2J- as. per maund and extended its operation 
to 31st March, 1934. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1933, flxed {%) a 
minimum specific duty of 2 as. (excluding sur- 
charge) on uppers of boots and shoes not entirely 
made of leather and (ii) minimum specific duties 
of 4 as. per sfiuare yard and 2 as. 8p. per square 
yard respectively, with no surcharge, on artillcial 
silkpiecegoods and silk or artificial silk mixtures. 
It also rounded off the ad valorem duty of 341 
per cent, (including surcharge) on these mixtures 
to 35 per cent, with no surcharge, fi’iiis Act was 
passed on the 31 st March, 1933, but under the 
provisions oftlie Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act, 1931, the tariff changes mentioned above 
came into force on the 1 st of that month. 


The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agree" 
meat) Supplementary Amendment Act, 1933, 

coi;rected, with effect from the 8th April 1933, 
a few inaccuracies and discrepaneies In the 1932 
Act which had been brought to light by a further 
scrutiny of the schedulas to that Act and by 
practical experience of the new tariffs. Tlie 


reference to ferrous sulphate was deleted from 
item No, 88 as it had already been specified 
elsewhere as green copperas. Alum, the protec- 
tive duty on which lapsed on the 31st March, 
was included in the non-preferential descriptions 
of chemicals. The preference inadvertently 
given to British manufactures in respect of 
inoist white lead and newsprintiug paper was 
withdrawn. Copper braziers were grouped 
with copper sheets liable to preferential rate. 
Tea chests and parts and fittings thereof were 
specified separately and were made liable to 
the ordinary non-preferential rate. The pre- 
ference to British incandescent mantles was 
made clear, while, on administrative grounds, 
the lubricating oil item was re-drafted to include 
oils other than mineral, pure and mixed, which 
are not ordinarily used for any purpose other 
than lubrication. The preferential rate for 
colonial products was withdrawn in the case 
of certain glass-making chemicals. Gold and 
gold-plated pen nibs were specified separately 
with the United Kingdom preference, while 
in the interest of the Indian industry, two glass- 
making materials, liquid gold and covered 
crucibles, were given a specially low preferential 
rate of duty. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1933, 

amended sub-items (?) and {ii) in item No. 148A 
relating to galvanized iron or steel sheets of 
British manufacture and made it clear that the 
preferential rate is applicable only to sheets 
manufactured from Indian sheet bar imported 
into the United Kingdom after the ratification 
of the Ottawa Trade Agreement. 

The protective duties imposed under the 
Heavy Chemical Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930, on hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric 
acids, alum, aluminium sulphate, copper sul- 
phate, magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, 
sodium sulphide and zinc chloride lapsed on 
the Slst March, 1933, and these became liable 
to the ordinary duty "^^th or without preference, 
to the United Kingdom manufacture. Mkigne- 
slum chloride, however, continues to be liable 
to the protective duty. 

Besides the statutory changes mentioned 
above, the period of operation of the additional 
protection accorded to iron or steel galvanized 
sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made 
therefrom has been extended to 3lst March, 
1934, under section 3 (4) of the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894. Similarly, under section 3 (5) of the 
above Act, the import duty on non-British 
cotton plecegoods was increased to 50 per cent. 
ad valorem with a minimum specific duty of 
5i as. per lb. in the case of plain grey with effect 
from 80th August, 1932. With effect from 7th 
June, 1933, these rates have been further 
Increased to 75 per cent, ad valorem and 6| as. 
per lb. respectively. 
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The following table shows 
British India : — 


Cotton and cotton goods 
Machinery and millwerk 

Metals and ores 
Oils 

Silk raw and manufactures 

Sugar 

Instruments, apparatus an( 
appliances . , 

Vehicles 

Hardware 

Wool raw and manufactures, 

Provisions and Oilman’s Stores 
Paper and pasteboard 

Chemicals 

Dyes 

Li<3(^uors 

IBfUbbcr « >« « 

Drugs and medicines 
Spices 

Glass and glassware . . 

Fruits and vegetables 

Tobacco 

Paints and painters' materials 
Apparel 

Precious stones and pearls^ 
unset 

Soap 

Salt 

Building and engineering 
materials - . 

Stationery 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Haberdashery and millinery . 

Toilet requisites 
Belting for machinery 

Manures 
Boots and shoes 

Wood and timber . . 
Barthenware and porcelain, . 

Tea chests 

Toys and requisites for games. 

Boolcs, printed, etc 

Arms, ammunition and mili- 
tary store . . 


Imports of Merchandise. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

the comparative importance of the principal articles imported into 


IMPORTS. (In thousands QfRun^ a\ 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1932-33 

67,15,16 

18,36,04 

62,90,88 

18,21,85 

31,64,5' 

14,34,7 

26,18,8 

10,92,3^ 

34,08,5; 

10,54,2- 


26,98,84 

11,53,23 

23,61,91 

11,68,65 

15,92,20 

10,92.25 

9,77,6. 

9,72,21 

9,73,41 

8,00,0. 


5,00,67 

16,08,95 

4,58,4. 

15,77,65 

2,99,92 

10,96,4’* 

2,73.5{i 

6,16,6a 

4,33,3' 

4,22,8' 


4,91,71 

11,00,60 

5,38,20 

10,84,73 

4,77,4' 

7,30,53 

3,69,20 

4,48,4" 

3,84,77 

8,81,9- 


5,23,28 

5,01,87 

5,06,65 

4,28,45 

3,60,28 

2,31,11 

2,60,91 

1,62,06 

2,09,22 

2,96,47 


6,21,24 

3,29,95 

5,63,61 

3,72,31 

4,87,79 

2,86,74 

3,41,26 

2,50,24 

2,92,87 

2,86,45 


2,47,94 

2,83,31 

2,78,74 

2,43,31 

2,61,22 

2,59,00 

2,56,97 

2,67,65 

2,71,25 

2,50,48 


8,57,16 

2,86,13 

3,76,63 

3,32,67 

3,31,76 

2,58,24 

2,20,88 

2,22,28 

2,25,70 

1,99,05 


2,02,13 

2,94,03 

2,26,25 

3,25,75 

1.98.04 

2.54.04 

1,91.11 

2,08,22 

1,85,83 

1,72,50 


2,37,49 

1,08,39 

2,61,93 

1,82,87 

1,64,78 

1,48,59 

1,21,97 

1,84,47 

1,42,47 

1,16,57 


2,74,60 

1,44,20 

2,69,71 

1,46,55 

1,51,16 

1,12,09 

94,34 

87,63 

96,94 

92,19 


1,82,99 

1,71,24 

1,11,13 

81,76 

84,21 


1,16,83 

1,58,10 

1,09,65 

69,74 

1,11,98 

46,00 

88,72 

88,64 

82,63 


1,46,82 

1,30,39 

1,14,97 

71,99 

78,96 


1,21,96 

1,01,59 

1,34,44 

1,05,06 

1,09,88 

81,25 

83,78 

68,03 

77,86 

72,36 


10,72,81 

1,34,07 

5,42,05 

1,04,28 

2,81,63 

72,98 

1,17,61 

64,29 

70,08 

67,80 


64,61 

83,11 

72,68 

90,21 

58,87 

63,62 

47,80 

50,11 

58,14 

52,86 


73,67 

68,12 

98,65 

87,81 

67,43 

88,06 

86,01 

64,98 

52,89 

61,77 


83,46 

73,09 

1,03,54 

72,34 

89,82 

48,16 

60,69 

38,36 

51,44 

49,56 


67,47 

66,69 

80,24 

64,84 

63,63 

49,06 

60,32 

37,04 

47,77 

47,33 


66,28 

71,82 

60,91 

63,38 

46,38 


76,64 

65,44 

64,02 

68,48 

44,14 
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(In thousands of Eupeos) 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 


1932-33. 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1932-33. 

Tea 

74,22 

63,90 

45,68 

43,57 


34,63 

.27 

Jewellery, also plate of gold 
and silver . . 

15,62 

26,25 

39,88 

39,34 

19,18 


34,43 

.26 

Bobbins 

35,96 

42,99 

31,91 


28,57 

.22 

Umbrellas and fittings 

57,19 

43,66 

31,09 

30,16 


27 77 
24^65 

.21 

Tallow and stearine . . 

24,83 

31,02 

27,23 

20,79 


.19 

Cutlery 

36,37 

38,95 

41,41 

26,05 

31,07 

20,69 


24,27 

.18 

Gums and resins 

41,96 

24,25 


23,63 

,18 

Paper making materials 

41,51 

44,95 

42,07 

35,99 


22,09 

,17 

Furniture and cabinetwarc . 

36,98 

37,66 

27,73 

20,11 


17,65 

.14 

Flax raw and manufactures 

36,45 

33,38 

21,69 

17,75 


16,75 

.13 

Animals, living 

35,71 

32,42 

20,86 

42,06 


14,79 

.11 

Pish (excluding canned fish) 

25,76 

26,31 

28,86 

13,42 


13,66 

.10 

Jute and jute goods . . 

26,58 

24,20 

18,37 

12,78 


13,49 

.10 

Clocks and watches and part 

27,01 

23,47 

16,80 

11,21 


12,75 

.10 

Coal and coke 

39,10 

45,55 

10,89 

34,69 

14,28 


9,63 

.08 

Matches 

17,22 

4,11 

1,05 


52 

.01 

All other articles 

15,26,61 

14,33,69 

10,53,78 

9,64,95 


10,31,73 

7.78 

Total VAiuE op Imports. 

263,30,00 

240,79,6^ 

164,79,37 

126,37,14 

132,58,43 

100 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 26,83 lakha.) — 

The total value of the Imports of cotton manu- 
factures in the year under review amounted 
to Bs. 26,83 lakhs as against Bs. 19,15 lakhs 
in the preceding year and Bs. 25,26 lakhs iu 
1930*31. Thus it will be seen that the imports 
under this head revived considerably as com- 
pared with the preceding year and even exceeded 
the figure of 15.’30-81. As compared with 
1929-30, however, there was still much leeway 
to he made up, the value of the imports in that 
year having amounted to Us. 69,49 laklis. 
imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 
45.1 million lbs, valued at lls. 3,79 lakhs as 
against 31.6 million lbs. valued at Ba. 2,99 
lakhs in 1931-32. Thus there was an increase 
of ISJ' million lbs. or 43 per cent, in the imports 
under this head. Imports of piecegcxids in the 
year under review were 1,225 million yards 
valued at lls. 21,26 lakhs aa compared with 
776 million yards valued at Es. 14,67 lakhs 
in 1931-32 and 890 million yards valued at 
Bs. 20,05 lakhs in 1930-31. The iiwrcase in 
yardage aa compared with the preceding year 
was, therefore, 450 million yarda and even 
compared with 1930-31 that was 335 million 
yards. Clt)mpared with the last ni»rmal year, 
1929-30, however, the Imiwrts were 694 milllou 
yards less. 

It will he seen from the abovt‘. figures that the. 
import trade in cottion maunfm'turea showwl a 
distinct improvement as compared with the 
preceding year or even with 1930-31. Com- 
pared with 1929-30, the last normal year, 
however, the trade was still conalderably smaller. 
The improvement In the year under review was 
of consideraWe magnitude and It will be worth 
while the causes of this upward 

movemeait. xlwi first cause which suggests 
itself is a probable revival in the demand for 
piecegoods, the consumption of which liad fallen 
off considerably In the previous .two years. 
It wdll be seen frem the table that the 


amount available for consumption was 333 and 
364 crores of yards in 1930-31 and 1931-82 
respectively as compared with 419 crores of 
yards in 1929-30, 365 crores of yards in 1928-29 
and 413 crores of yards in 1927-28. Thus the 
postponement of demand which was the result 
of the peculiar conditions of the two previous 
years may have led to a better demand in the 
year under review. A second cause which also 
improved the demand was the considerably 
lower prices of piecegoods which ruled in the 
year under review. The declared values of all 
claHses of piecegoods touched lower levels, the 
fall being greater in the cases of white and 
coloured goods. The Calcutta index number 
in the case of cotton manufactures, which is 
an index of internal prices, fell much further 
than in the previous years. The index was 
127 in April 1031, and in spite of a very slight 
fall In the end of the year 1931-32 it remained 
at 127 in April 1932. By April, 1933, however, 
the index had fallen to 112. This fall in the 
prices of cotton manufactures certainly encour- 
aged their consumption, especially as this fall 
tended to reduce, to some extent, the wide 
disparity between the fall in the agricultural 
Incomes of the masses and the fall iii the cost 
of the Imported goods which they bought, 
'riie chief cause of the fall in prices of cotton 
piecegoods was the selling of (iotton piecegoods 
in India by Japan at very low rates. The 
depredating yen exchange helped Japan in this 
respect and even the 'additional duty pla<‘e(I 
on those imports in the inlddlo of the year did 
not stem the tide, as the Japanese manufac- 
turers’ advantage increased with the further 
depreciation of the rupee-yen exchange. The 
very low prices at which .Tai)anose goods wore 
offered greatly increased their consumption and 
the prices of competing goods of other than 
Japanese origin had also to be lowered to keep 
pace. These lower i)rico8 created a better 
effective demand for piecegoods and cons(s- 
quontly the consumption as well as imports 
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inaproved consideralbly. This has been one of considerably weakened and the trade in iinport- 
the most important causes ot the improvement cd piecegoods became prqlltablo again. These 
in piecegoods imports. A third cause of the causes led to an increase in imports both from 
increase in imports is to be found in the com- Japan and the United Kingdom ; but owing 
parative weakness of the boycott agitation in to the low prices which Japan would take her 
the year under review. Owing to the measures slmre increased far more than that of the United 
adopted by Government the agitation had been Kingdom. 

The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during the past five years 
and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below : — 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year). 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 



(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Twist and yarn 

4,16 

6,29 

6,00 

3,08 

2 99 

3 , 79 ’ 

Piecegoods — 

Grey (unbleached) 

25,45 

20,19 

20,93 

6,87 

8,92 

5,07 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

15,33 

13,27 

6,20 

5,33 

7,33 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

17,86 

17,35 

15,15 

6,82 

1 5,05 

8,34 

Pents of all descriptions 

54 

94 

90 

16 

37 

62 

Total Piecegoods 

58,14 

53,81 

50,25 

20,05 

1 14,67 1 

21,26 

Hosiery 

1,20 

1,45 

16 

1,44 

88 

' 48 

w 

Handkerchiefs and shawls » . 

89 

17 

5 

2 

6 

Thread 

39 

71 

81 

60 

54 

56 

Other sorts 

1.52 

82 

82 

59 

45 

49 

Grand Total . . 1 

66,30 

63,24 

59,49 1 

25,25 

19,16 

26,8^r 


Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rs. 3,79 lakhs). — 

The imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted 
to 45.1 million lbs. in quantity and Es. 3,79 
lakhs in value in 1932-33 as compared with 
31.6 million lbs. and Es. 2,99 lakhs in 1931-32. 
The quantity of yarn imported in the year under 
review increased by 13 . 5 million lbs. as compared 
with the previous year, the increase in value 
being Es. 80 lakhs. As compared vvith 1929-30, 
the last normal year, there was an increase in 
the quantity of imports in the year under 
review by 1.2 million lbs. In value, however, 
there was a decline of Es. 2,21 lakhs. The 
average declared value per lb. of yam imported 
during the year was Ee. 0-13-5 as compared 
with Ee. 0-15-2 in the previous year, Ee. 1-0-11 
in 1930-31 and Es. 1-6-10 in 1929-30. Of the 
total imports, 18.1 million lbs. came from 
Japan, the largest supplier, 13.4 million lbs. 
from the United Kingdom and 13,3 million lbs. 
from China. Imports from these countries 
in 1929-30 were 10.9 million lbs., 20,1 million 
lbs. and 10.6 million lbs. respectively. Thus 
as compared with 1929-30, the imports from the 
United Kingdom had shrunk by 6.7 million 
lbs., whereas imports from Japan and China 
had gone up by 7,2 million lbs. and 2.7 million 
lbs., respectively. It is obvious therefore that 
Japan had considerably improved her position 
in this trade as compared with the preceding 
year or with 1929-30. The position of Japan 
is even stronger than is shown merely by the 
imports from Japan, as the mills in China are 
largely owned by Japanese interests. 

Cotton Piece-goods (Rs. 21,26 lakhsl.—Tbe 

imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, 
increased from 776 million yards in 1931-32 
to 1,225 million yards in 1932-33, an increase 
of 449 million yanls or 58 per cent. As com- 
pared with 1929-30, however, there was still 
a deficit of 694 million yards in yardage. The 
value of the imports increased from Es. 14.7' 


crores to Es. 21.3 crorcs, an increase of Es. 6.6 
crores. The value figure in the year under 
review i.s, how'ever, considerably less than in 
1929-30 when it amounted to Es. 60 crores 
Compared with the pre-war year 1913-14, the' 
imports of 1932-33 were less by 1,973 million 
yards. The figures for the three important 
classes of cotton pi^eegoocis from 1^3.14 
onwards arc given in the following table 


- 


Grey 

(unblea- 

ched) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured 
printed 
or dyed. 

Year. 


Million 

yards 

1,534.2 

Million 

yards 

Million 

yards 

1913 -14 


793.3 

831.8 

1914-16 


3,320.2 

604.2 

494.8 

1915-16 


1,148.2 

611.4 

368.7 

1916-17 


847.0 

689. 8 

464.9 

1917-18 


625.5 

502.3 

396.6 

1918-19 


583.4 

286.6 

227.8 

1919-20 


533.3 

822.0 

208.3 

1920 -21 


680.2 

421,8 

489.3 

1921-22 


636.6 

306.2 

138.3 

1922 23 


931.0 

402.6 

248.8 

1923 24 


704.0 

415.3 

347.5 

1924-2.5 


845.5 

648,9 

407.0 

1925 26 


709,1 

465.1 

365.8 

1926 -27 


748.4 

571.0 

447.4 

1927 2« 


875.5 

556.6 

504.8 

1928-29 


838.6 

654.1 

606.9 

J92U 80 


925.6 

473.6 

483.6 

1030 31 


36.5.0 

271.6 

245.7 

1931-32 


249.4 

279.7 

223.2 

1932-.33 


356.0 ; 

412.7 , 

424.8 


It appears from the above table that in the 
year under review Imiwils of grey goods increas- 
ed from the low figurt^ of the previous year apd 
amounted to 356 million yards as compared 
with 249 million yards In 1931-32, Compared, 
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however, with 1929-30 the imports are seen yards, an. increase of 133 million yards. Even 
to be of relatively small dimensions. The compared with 1929-30, the imports of the year 
imports of plain grey goods amounted to 218 under review were only less Iby 61 million yards, 
million yards in 1932-33 as compared with 166 Coloured goods increased from 223 million yards 
million yards in 1931-32 and 423 million yards in 1931-32 to 425 million yards in 1932-33, an 
in 1929-30. Imports of bordered grey goods increased of 91 per cent. The declared value 
amounted to 138 million yards as compared of grey goods declined from 3 as. 7 p. in 1929-30 
with 83 million yards in the preceding year and to 2 as. 6 p. in 1931-32 and to 2 as. 3 p. in 1932-33. 
502 million yards in 1929-30. These figures The decline in the case of white goods was from 
show that the trade under this item, though 4 as. 6 p. in 1929-30 to 2 as, lip. in the year 
showing some signs of revival as compared with under review, whereas for the same period, 
the preceding year, was still far behind tlie figure coloured goods fell from 5 as. to 3 as. 2 p. The 
of 1929-30. Imports of white goods increased following table shows the declared value per 
considerably in the year under review from yard of the three classes of goods for a number 
280 million yards in 1931-32 to 413 million of years: — 


Cotton piecegoods, | 

13-14. 

24-25 

2.5-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 


A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A. p. 

A, p. 

A. p, 

A. p. 

A. p. 

Grey (unbleached) 

2 8 

5 5 

4 11 

4 2 

3 11 

3 10 

3 7 

3 0 

2 6 

2 3 

White (bleached) 

2 11 

5 11 

5 6 

4 11 

4 5 

4 6 

4 6 

3 8 

3 1 

2 11 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

3 5 

7 10 

6 11 

6 2 

5 7 

5 6 

5 0 

4 5 

3 8 

3 2 


The imports of coloured, printed and dyed goods from 1925-26 are set forth below : — 


— 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Million 

yards. 

Hs. 

(lakhs.) 

Million 

yards. 

Ks. 

(lakhs.) 

Million 

yards. 

Ils. 

(lakhs.) 

Million 

yards. 

Its. 

(laklis.) 

Total printed goods. 
Total dyed goods . . 
Total woven colour- 
ed goods. 

166.9 

106.8 

92.1 

6,55 
! 4,88 

4,49 

176.8 

157.0 

113.6 

1 6,16 

1 6,17 

4,92 

235.3 

158.3 
Hi. 2 

7,53 

5,61 

4,38 

244.4 

155.6 

106.0 

7,41 

6,62 

4,32 

— 

li)29-30 

1930-31 

! 1931-32 

1032-33 

1 Million 
yards. 

its. 

(lakhs.) 

Million 

yards. 

Jis. 

(lakhs.) 

Million 

yards. 

Its, 

(lakhs.) 

Million 

yards. 

Its. 

(lakhs.) 

Total printed goods. 
Total dyed goods . . 
Total woven colour- 
ed goods. 

199.9 

151.0 

132.5 

5, / 7 
4,92 
4,47 

106.5 

93.1 

46.1 

2,61 

2,69 

1,52 

104.9 

93.0 

25.4 

2,08 

2,29 

68 

237.0 

147.7 

40.1 

3,97 

3,37 

1,00 


Imports in the year under review in all the 
throe lines increased considerably as c(mn>ared 
with the preceding year, the increase being 
largest in the case of printed goods. Even as 
compared with 1929-80, the figures showed a 
considerable decline only in the ease of woven 
coloured goods, whereas in the case of printed 
goods it actually showed an increase. Under 
printed goods the quantity imported was 287 
million yards as compared with 106 million yards 


in the previous year and 200 million yards in 
1929-30. Imports of dyed goods amounted 
to 148 million yards as compared with 93 million 
yards in 1931-32 and 151 million yards in 1 029-30. 
Tims, the imports of the year under review were 
only 3 million yards loss than in 1929-30. Im- 
ports of woven coloured goods rose from 25 
million yards in 1931-32 to 49 million yards 
in 1932-88 ; but compared with 1929-31), there 
was a decrease of over 92 million yards. The 
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detailed figures relating to the imported piecegoods are given below in millions of yards 


Grey (unbleached). 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year.) 

1929-30 

10,30-31 

1031 -.32 

1932-33 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc. . . 
Longcloth and shirtings 

Sheetings 

Drills and jeans 

Other sorts 

806.1 

150.4 

545.4 

2 1 

21. *3 

! 10.8 

501 .1 

53.0 

340.1 
14.7 

13.1 
3.2 

171 .0 
IS) 3 
366 :s 
4.1 
2.4 

I .i) 

8.3. (i 

133 Is 

3.7 
2,0 

1.7 

138.8 

26.8 
182.8 

5.1 
1.3 

1.2 

Total 

1.531.2 1 

02.5.. 5 

365.0 

219.4 

iisiTiT 


White (bleached). 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year.) 

1929-30 

19:30-31 

li)31-:i2 

1032-33 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc. . . 
Longcloth and shirtings 

Nainsooks 

Drills and jeans 

Checks, spots and stripes 

Twills 

Other sorts 

304.3 
307.0 

115.3 
204.7 

6.7 
16.1 

8.8 
31.0 

45.5 

219.7 

104.1 

53.1 

6.6 

12.0 

16.8 

15.8 

ir).4 
1.35.2 
71.9 
25 . i) 
3.8 

3 . 7 

7.7 
8.0 

1 .i) 
355.2 
79.8 

1 2 1 . .5 

4.1 
3.8 
3.7 
S).7 

3.6 

229,2 

109.7 

30.9 

4.4 

7,0 

11.4 

16.6 

Total 

703.3 

473.6 1 

271 .6 

27srr 

iiirr 


Coloured, printed or dyed. 


Dhutis, saris and scarves 

Cambrics, etc 

Shirtings 

Prints and chintz 
Drills and jeans 
Checks, spots and stripes 

Twills 

Other sorts 


1913-14 

(j)ro-war 

year.) 


115.2 

113.0 

152.0 


209.7 

30.0 

19.7 

31.4 

159.6 


1029-30 


19:10-31 


33.0 

43.5 

105.0 


19.1 
20.. 5 
54.7 


61.3 3.3.7 


86.0 

26.2 

36.0 

90.7 


33. !{ 
12,. 5 
16.(1 
55 . 9 


1931-32 


1032-33 


8.7 

19.7 

02.0 

23.0 

32.0 
5.1 

17.8 

53.1 


18.2 

40.6 

115.6 

50.5 

71.4 



Total 


831.8 


483. r, 


424.8 


Under greys nearly every item showed 
liKTcases as compared with the preceding year, 
though there were big gaps to he made np as 
compared with 1020-30. Imports under dhntis 
went up from 84 million yards to 130 milHous 
yards. In 1029-30, however, imports under 
this head were 60l million yards. 8iiniJariy, 
under loiigcloth and .shirtings there was an in- 
crease of 49 minion yards to 183 milliou yartis 
as compared with the pre(‘eding year, but com- 
pared with 1029-30 there was a decrease of 157 
million yards. Jaconets also showed a small 
increase from 24 million yards to 27 million 
yards. In 1929-30 the figure under this head 
was 53 million yards. Under white goods all 
the items showed increases as comparwi with 
the preceding year, but compared with 1929-30 
only jaconets and longcloths showeil increases. 
Imports of jaconets amounted tn 229 million 
yards as oompaxed with 156 million yards in 


the previous year and 22(1 tJiUliou yards in 1029- 
30. .Slmiliirlv, ijnport smider longidoth amount- 
ed to 110 million .Viirds ns eomjuired with 80 
mllUon yards In in:Jl-:}2 and 104 mlUloi) yards 
in 1920-30, The only other lienu of importance 
under white goods which showed an Increase 
waa nainsooks whieii amoimhsi to nearly 81 
nulliou yards as (’omiiarml with 21.5 million 
yards hi lo:U-32 niul a little over 5:i million 
1029-30. The other items showed 
slight Iiien'ases as eompiirtsl with the preceding 
year, though the figures fell slmrt of the level 
attained In 1929-.30. In eolonnHl goods there 
were eonslderalde inereasea under all the Items 
as enmpareti with the prmu'dlng vear, but as 
eoiuparcd with 1029-30 only shirtings showed 
an increase, imports under shirtings increase 
from 08 million yards In 1931-32 to 110 raillM 
yards, the flgur® of 1029-30 being 106 milli« 
yards, Brills and Jeans laoreased from li 
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million yards in 1031-32 to 71 million yards inj coloured goods the trade had regained to some 
1032-33’ imports in* 1020-30 were 87 millkm extent the position which it had occupied In 
yards Imports under cambrics, prints and 1929-30. 

chintz iucrt^ascd from 20 and 23 million yards The percentage shares In 1913-14 and the 
in 1031-32 to 41 and 50 million yards in 1932-33, past five years of the United Ivingdom and 
the imports in 1 929-30 being 43 and 61 million .Japan, the two principal competitors for the 
yards respectively. The other items also showed Indian piece-goods Import trade, in each of the 
increases as comparfid with the pre<*.cding year, three important classes of piecegoods are set 
Thus, it will bo seen that under white and forth below - 

Percentagfe shares of the United Kingdom and Japan in the imports of cotton piecegoods. 


1913-14 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-82 1932-33 


Cotton piecegoods — 
Grey 

White . . . . 

Coloured . . 


.61 09.4 28. 8| 

98.5! 94.8 1.0 

92. Oj 00,2 21,7 


56. 2| 42.5 39.2 59.8 
92.1 2.9| 84.6 10.8 

57.61 31. 9| 60.0 30.2 


23.9 74.3 31.2 68.5 
74.0 21,4 68.1 29.2 
49.4 42.4 45.7 50.4 


The share of the United Kingdom increased 
to some extent under greys as compared with 
the preceding year. There was a consequential 
drop In the share of Japan. 'Fhe .share of the 
United Kingdom in tlio year under review 
amounted to 31 per cent, as compared with 
only 24 per cent, in the prcfmding year and 66 
per cent, in 1929-30, Japan’s share In the 
year under review was 68.5 per cent, as com- 
pared with 74 per (iciit. in tlie preceding year 
and 42,6 per cent, in 1929-30. The dee.roase 
in Japan’s share in tlio year umler review is of 
a very small maguitudo. The increase In her 
share in the past few years has l>efln largely 
due to the attraetivoly low prices at which 
Japan has oirore<l lusr gocjds. On the other 
hand, the share of the United Kingdom which 
had been falling otf considerably for 4 or 6 years 
up to 1931-32 shows some signs of revival in tlie 
year under review. As regards white goods, 


Japan has been making considerable progress 
in the last four years. In 1929-30 her share in 
white goods was under 3 per cent. By 1930-31 
it had risen to over 10 per cent. In 1931-32 
it had gone np to 21 per cent, and in the year 
under review it was a little over 29 per cent . 
The share of the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, declined from 92 per cent, in 1929-30 to 
68 per cent, in 1932-83. In coloured goods 
also Japan is fast capturing the Indian market 
from the United Kingdom and in the year 
under review Japan has ousted the United 
Kingdom from thei position of the largest supplier 
of these goods. The share of the United King- 
dom dropped from 58 per cent, in 1929-30 to 
46 per cent, in 1932-33, whereas Japan's share 
wont up from 32 per cent, in 1929-30 to over 
50 per cent, in 1932-33, The percentage shares 
of the principal sources in the total imports 
of piece-goods Into India arc shown below : — 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of piecegoods imported. 


— 

13-14 

23-24 

24-26 

25-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 

United Kingdom . . 

97.1 

88,8 

88.6 

82.3 

82.0 

78.2 

75,2 

65.0 

68.8 

49.4 

48.7 

Japan 

,3 

8.2 

8.5 

13.9 

13,6 

16.4 

18.4 

29.3 

36.1 

43.8 

47.8 

United States 

.3 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.0 

2.6 

1.7 

Netherlands 

.8 

.7 

.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1,6 

,9 

.4 

Other countries .. ..| 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

2.4 

3.0 

3.9 

2,9 

2.6 

8.4 

1.9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

__100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


The outstanding feature of the table, m was 
noted in the Bevlews for the last three years, 
is the definite, and continuous trends, in opposite 
directions, of the percentage shares of the 
United Kingdom and of Japan during the past 
nine years. Japan increased her sliare from 44 

? er cent. In 1031-32 to 47 per cent. In lOSS-SS. 
he share of the United Kingdom, on the other 


hand, further declined from 49.4 per cent, 
to 48. 7 per cent. Thus, the share of the United 
Kingdom was reduced from 97 per cent, in 
1913-14 to a little under 49 per cent, in 1982-33, 
whereas Japan from a position of no importance 
whatever increased her share enormously, and 
is now reaponslhle for almost half the total 
quantity of ifiecegoods imported into India. 
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Of th.e total quantity of piecegoods impoited 
27 per cent, was received in Bombay as com- 
pared with 22 per cent, in the previous year, 
The shares of Bengal and Madras continued 
stationary at 29 and 8 per cent, respectively, 
that of Sind, which amounted to 28 per cent, 
in 1931-32, stood at 25 per cent, in the year 
under review. Similarly, there was a decrease 
in the share of Burma to 11 per cent, in 1932-33 
as compared with 13 per cent, in the preceding 
year. 

Artificial silk (Ra. 4,16 lakhs).— The trade 
under this head continued to increase, both in 
quantity and. value, as compared with the 
preceding two years ; but, as compared with 
1929-30, there was only an increase in quantity 
but not in value. It may be mentioned that 
the increase in quantity has been of much 
greater magnitude than that in value, as the 
average declared value of piecegoods has been 
falling consistently since 1929-30 when it was 
8 as. 11 p. per yard to 4 as. 9 p. in 1931-32 and 
3 as. lip. in the year under review. Imports 
of artificial silk yam in the year under review 
amounted to 11 million lbs. valued at Rs. 93 
lakhs as compared with 8 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 82 lakhs in the preceding year. The largest 
increase in imports has been from Italy, whose 
share increased from 3.9 million lbs. to 6.6 
million lbs. Japan also sent 1.8 million lbs. 
as compared with 0.4 million lbs. in the preced- 
ing year. The share of the United Kingdom 
went up from nearly a million lbs. to 1 . 7 million 
lbs. On the other hand, imports from the 
Netherlands, France and Switzerland showed 
some decline. 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial 
silk, the outstanding feature, as noted in the 
previous reviews, was the enormous growth 
of the imports from Japan under this head. 
The total import of such piecegoods in the year 
under review was 125 million yards valued 
at Rs. 8,10 lakhs as compared with 86 million 
yards valued at Rs. 2,52 lakhs in the previous 
year. The share of Japan In the total imports 
was 116 million yards or 92 per cent. Japan's 
share in the previous year was 75 million yards 
and in 1930-31 only 38 million yards. 

As has been remarked in the last year’s 
review, Japan was exporting to India cloth 
made entirely of artificial silk In bright colours 
and attractive designs at prices as low as 3 as. 
to 4 as. per yard. At such prices artificial 
silk piecegoods were replacing the better type 
of printed and dyed cotton goods. It may be 
interesting to note that the declared value 
per yard of Japanese piecegoods of cotton 
and artificial silk mixed was 3 as. 6 p. in the 
year under review as compared with 4 as. 6 p. 
in the preceding year, 6 as. 4 p, in 1930-31 and 
8 as. 11 p, in 1929-30. As against this the de- 
clared value of the Italian imports under the 
same head was 7 as. 9 p. in 1932-33, 4 as. 11 p. 
in the preceding year and 7 as. 2 p. in 1929-80. 
Similarly, the declared value of the imports 
from the United Kingdom was 7 as. 7 p. in the 
year under review as compared with 9 as. 4 p. 
in the preceding year and 8 as. 6 p. in 1930-31. 
As a result of the low and attractive prices of , 
imports from Japan, the other countries were i 


more or less ousted from the market. The 
share of Italy declined from 5.2 million yards 
to 4.5 million yards and the share of Switzerland 
from nearly 2 million yards to a little under a 
million yards. The United Kingdom, howeW 
increased her share from 1 . 0 million yards to 
3,6 million yards. 


Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 4 33 
lakhs).— The imports of raw silk increased 
from 1.6 million yards valued at Rs. 02 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 3 .2 million yards valued at Rs. 1 17 
lakhs in 1932-33, Tlie predominant supplier 
of raw silk was China, including Hongkong 
which supplied 2 . 9 inlllion lbs. or 92 per cent 
of the total imports into India. Imports from 
Japan, the only other sonrete worth mentioning 
increased f rom 34,000 lbs, to 165,000 lbs. Jm^ 
ports of silk yarns, noils and warps increased 
from 1.7 million lbs. valued at Rs. 51 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 3 million )bs. valued at Rs. 88 
lakhs in 1932-33. Japan's increase in this 
trade was phenomenal, her share increasing from 

116.000 lbs. valued at Rs. 5 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year to 1,187,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 40 
lakhs in the year \mdcr review. Italy was the 
second largest supplier, her share amounting 
to 862,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 24 laklis as com- 
pared with 622,000 lbs. valmid at Rs. 19 lakhs 
Imports from China and the United Kingdom 
increased from 343,000 and 62,000 lbs. to 418,000 
and 260,000 lbs, resjjectively, but the imports 
from Switzerland declined from 289,000 lbs to 

96.000 lbs. 

Imports of silk piecegoods increased very 
greatly in quantity from 20 million yards to 
35 million yards. This figure is better by 12 
million yards as compared with oven 1929-30. 
The value of the imports In the year under 
review amounted to Rs. 1 ,81 lakhs as compared 
with Rs. 1,26 lakhs In the previous year. As 
in the case of cotton and artificial silk, the rise 
of Japan in this trade was the feature of the 
year, her share Increasing from 11.7 million 
yards valued at Rs. 72 lakhs In 1931-32 to 26.8 
million yards valued at R», 1,33 lakhs in 1932-33, 
China's share remained almost at the same 
level as in the precodiiiK year, amounting to 
7.9 million yartfs valued at Rs. 45 lakhs as 
compared with 7.8 million yards valued at 
Ra, 60 lakhs. Thus these two countries between 
them supplied nearly the whole of the Imports 
under this head. The shares of other countries 
which were insignificant showed decreases in 
the year under review as compared with the 
preceding year. 


The imports of goods of silk mixed with other 
materials showed a great increase In the yeac 
under review and amounted to 10. 1 million 
yards valued at Rs. 43^ lakhs as compared with 
6.1 million yards valued at Rs. 80 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Imports in 1929-80 were a 
little under 8 million yards. Thus, In three 
years the Imports had increased by 7 million 
yards. As in the case of silk piecegoods, Japan 
was the largest single supplier and her ;i^8iraon 
as compared with the previous year improved 
considerably. Imports from Japan amounted 
to 8.4 million yards valued at Rs. 28 lakhs as 
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compared with 4.1 million yards valued at 
Bs. 18 lakhs in 1931-32. The imports in 1929-30 
amoimted to 2 million yards valued at Rs. 19 
lakhs. It is clear, therefore, that Japan had 
reduced her prices very considerahly as, although 
the quantity imported from that source had 
more than quadrupled as compared with 1029-30, 
the total declared value had gone up by 50 per 
cent. only. Imports from the United Kingdom, 
Germany and Italy increased from 185,000, 

170.000 and 31,000 yards in 1931-32 to 250,000 

258.000 and 85,000 yards respectively in 1932-33. 
The share of France fell slightly from 54,000 to 

47.000 yards. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Rs. 2,96 
lakhs). — There has been a very considerable 
increase in the value of imports under this head 
as compared with the preceding year. The 
increase has been general and was shared hy 
all the sub-heads under this head, except car- 
pets and rugs. Imports of raw wool increased 
from 6.7 million lbs. valued at Bs. 31 lakhs 
to 7.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 42 lakhs in 
1932-33. Australia was the largest supplier 
with 3 million Ihs. valued at Bs. 3 8 lakhs in the 
year under review as compared with 2 . 9 million 
lbs. valued at Rs. 15 lakhs in the preceding year. 
The United Kingdom increased her share very 
considerahly from a little under analllion lbs. 
valued at nearly Bs. 9 lakhs in 1931-32 to 2.1 
million lbs. valued at Bs. 18 lakhs In 1932-33. 
Thus, the United Kingdom ousted Persia as the 
second largest supplier of raw wool to India. 
The share of the latter country amounted to 

1.3 million Ihs. valued at Rs. 3 lakhs as com- 
pared with nearly 2 million lbs. valued at 
Bs. 6 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports 
of worsted yarns for weaving increa.scd from 

668.000 lbs. valued at Bs, 9 lakhs in, 1931-32 
to 912,000 lbs. valued at Bs. 1.5 lakhs in 1932-33. 
Imports of knitting w’ool went up from 739,000 
lbs. valued at R,a. 14 lakhs to 990,000 lbs. valued 
at Rs. 18 lakhs. 

W'ooUen piecegoodi.-“Imp()rts of W(»ollen 
piecegoods in 1932-33 increased by over 8 million 
yards as compared with the preceding year and 
even exccc<lcd the Imports of 1929-30 hy about 
a million yards. Imports In the year under 
review amounted to 13.9 million yards as com- 
pared with 6.6 million yards In the preceding 
year and 12.6 million yards in 1929.30. The 
value of the imports of 1 982-3.3 amounted to 
Bs. 1,61 lakhs as compared with Bs. 69 lakhs 
In 1931-32 and Rs. 2, .33 lakhs in 1929-30. The 
countries which accounted for the great rise 
in imports under this head in the year under 
review were France, Italy, Japan and the 
United Kingdom. The shares of the first three 
countries amounted to 4.6, 3.6 and 1.4 million 
yards as compared with 2, 1.4 and 0.1 million 
yards respectively in the preceding year. The 
share of the United Kingdom also went up from 

1.3 million yards valued at Bs. 25 lakhs to 
2.8 million yards valued at Bs. 52 lakhs. The 
other countries, except Notlierlands, also showed 
Increases in their shares. I’he average declared 
value per yard of the French, Italian and jApa- 
nese supplies were Rs. 0-12-0, ,Rs. 1-2-8 and 
Bs. 0-8-9, whereas that of the imports from the 
United Kingdom was Rs. 1-13-11. 

There was a considerable increase In the 
number of shawls imported. These amounted | 


to 338,000 pieces valued at Rs. 11 lakhs as 
compared \vith 164,000 pieces valued at Rs. 6 
lakhs in the preceding year. The imports in 
J 929-30, however, were 658,000 pieces valued 
at Rs. 27 lakhs. As usual, G-ermany was the 
largest single source of supply, her share going 
up from 114,000 pieces to 186,000 pieces. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom and from other 
countries also showed considerable increases. 

Imports of carpets and floor rugs declined 
from 267,000 lbs. valued at Bs. 5 lakhs in 1931-32 
to 188,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 4 lakhs in 1932-33, 
In 1929-30 the imports were 604,000 lbs. valued 
at Rs, 10 lakhs. Imports from the United 
Kingdom were the highest, amounting to 81,000 
lbs. valued at Bs, 1.8 lakhs as compared with 
76,000 lbs. valued at Bs. 2 lakhs in the preceding 
year. The share of Persia receded considerahly 
from 146,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 2 lakhs in 1931- 
32 to 78,000 lbs. valued at Bs. 80,000 in 1932-83. 
The declared value per lb, of the United King- 
dom supplies was Rs. 2-2-10 and those from 
Persia Rs. 1-0-4. Imports tmder the head 
‘blankets and rugs other than floor rugs’ increas- 
ed from 2.4 million lbs. valued at Rs, 19 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 4.2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 34 
lakhs in 1932-33. 

Metals and manufactures thereof (Rs. 9,73 
lakhs). — The imports of metals and 
manufactures thereof declined hy 23,000 tons 
or 5 per cent, in quantity from 418,000 tons in 
1931-32 to 396,000 tons in 1932-33 and by 
Rs, 4 lakhs or loss than 1 per cent, in value from 
Rs. 9,77 lakhs to Rs. 9,73 lakhs. Iron and 
steel represented Rs. 5J- crores of this total as 
compared with Bs. 6J crores in 1931-32 and, 
as ill the preceding year, occupied the fifth 
place in order of importance among India’s 
imports, the first four being cotton manu- 
factures, machinery and inillwork, mineral oils 
and raw cotton. If such items as machinery 
and millwork, hardware, cutlery, implements 
and instruments and vehicles arc grouped with 
metals and manufactures thereof under one 
head, the total value would aggregate Bs. 82 
crores, while the value of yarn and textile 
fabrics, usually the most important group 
among India’s 'imports, amounted to Rs. 38 
crores in the year under review. In the pre- 
ceding year the metals group accounted for 
Rs. 32i- crores, while the textile head totalled 
Rs. 27 crores. 

Iron and steel (Rs. 5,30 laklis). — The 

world’s production of pig iron in 1932, 'estimated 
at 38i million tons, was 30 per cent, less than in 
1931 and steel output, estimated at 40 million 
tons, was 28 per cent. less. The biggest declines 
were registered in the United States, Germany 
and France, while the decrease in the case of 
Belgium and Lnxemberg was comparatively 
small. In the United Kingdom the production 
of pig iron fell by only 5 per cent, from 3 . 77 
million tons in 1931 to 3.57 million tons in 
1932, but steel output recorded a small increase 
of 1 per cent, from 6.20 million tons to 6.26 
million tons. Considering the prevailing world 
depression, it is surprising that the British 
manufacturers maintained their outptit to this 
remarkable extent in spite of the fact that the 
export trade, particularly with India, suffered 
from the severe competition from Continental 
producers, 
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In India, the imports of all classes of iron retain the prrourui in the Iiidiau market led them 
and steel, including pig iron and old iron or steel, to cut prices to an extent suflieiout to o vereome 
in 1932-33 were even lower by 12 per cent, than not only the effect of the depreeiation of sterling 
the poor record of the preceding year and hut also the additional duties levied on eertain 
amounted to 326,000 tons as compared with classes of iron and steel materials of non-Jlriticiii 
371,000 tons in 1931-32 and 614,000 tons in origin. ^ 

1930-31. 3Pie year of maximum importation 

was 1927-28 when 1,197,000 tons of manufac- Other metals (Rs. 4,42 lakhs).— Imports 
tnred iron and steel were received. Since then of metals, other than iron and st(‘e!, rose from 
the imports have been steadily declining with a 47,000 tons valued at Its. 3,44 lakhs in ]93i-3‘> 
corresponding decrease in the share of the to 69,000 tons valued at its. 4,42 lakhs in 
United Kingdom except in 1931-32, when as a 1932-33, there being an increase iiiKhu' each 
result of her departure from the gold standard, description of non-ferras metals with the cxcen- 
the portion of the United Kingdom in the tion of aluminium and lead. ' ^ 

total trade was slightly higher than in the 

preceding year. In 1932-33, however, there Machinery and millwork (Rs. 11,16 lakhs) 
was a set-back and the share of the United —The value of the imports of nuudiinery and 
Kingdom stood at 43 per cent, as compared millwork decihietl by 4 pi^r cent, from Its.' li 57 
with 44.2 per cent, in 1931-32 and 43.8 per laklns in 1931-32 to Its. 11,10 lakhs in 1932-33 

cent, in 1930-31. There were also similar The trade, however, showed a noticeable expan- 
decreases in the case of France and the United sion in some directions, notably under sugar 
States of America. On the other hand, the textile and tea machinery, while in most other 
shares of Belgium and Germany were well branches (leprcH.sed conditions i)revaile(l. The 
maintained, being approximately 32 and 7 per following table analy.ses the import.s of machi- 
cent. respectively as in 1931-32. The efforts nery and millwork according to classes during 
made by these two Continental coimtries to the last live year.s : — ® 


— 

1028-29 
Rs. (lakhs). 

1929-30 
Rs. (lakhs) 

1030-31 
Rs. (lakhs) 

1931-32 
Ks. (lakhs) 

1032-33 
Rk. (lakhs) 

Prime-movers 

3,04 

4,12 

2,74 

1,56 

1,00 

Electrical 

2,37 

2,41 

2, .39 

2,10 

1^56 

Boilers . . 

1,15 

1,09 

97 

56 

'45 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools). 

33 

36 

30 

19 

15 

Mining 

80 

61 

74 

66 

88 

Oil crushing and refining 

40 

43 

40 

3.5 

19 

Paper mill 

Refrigerating 

35 

7 

7 

6 

5 

23 

20 

22 

10 

!) 

Rice and flour mill 

21 

24 

22 

10 

3 

9 

Saw mill 

7 

9 

7 

3 

Sewing and knitting 

89 

85 

59 

51 

45 

Sugar machinery 

18 

9 

14 

30 

1,53 

21 

Tea machinery 

40 

28 

17 

n 

Cotton machinery 

2,16 

2,10 

1,78 

1,93 

2,08 

Jute mill machinery . . 

1,30 

1,44 

81 

32 

86 

■Wool machinery 

Typewriters, Including parts and 
accessories. 

2 

6 

oi 

1 

3 

32 

26 


13 

7 

Printing and lithographing presses . . 

24 

23 

14 

15 

0 

Belting for machinery 

83 

90 

64 

6? 

53 


Motor vehicles (Rs. 2,43 Iakh8).~As might 

be expected from the state of general trade and 
the income of the people, the use of motor 
vehicles was greatly restricted during the year. 
There was, therefore, a continuation of the 
decrease In the imports of motor vehicles into 
India, but of these reduced imports, the percen- 
tage share of the United Kingdom showed a 
noticeable expansion. The improvement in the 
Britisii proportion in the total importation, 
which was in eviden(!e since tlic suspension of 
the gold standard by Great Britain in Heptember 
1931, was greatly accentuateri during 1932-33, 
especially in the latter half of the year. The 
total imports of motor cars in 1932-33 numbered 
6,201 valued at Rs. 1,29 lakli.s as compared with 
7,220 valued at Rs, 1,48 lakhs in 1931-32 and 
12,601 valued at Rs. 2,58 lakha in 1930-31. 
The number of British cars advanced from, 


2,178 or 30 per cent, (valuetl at Rs. 504 lakhs) 
In 1931-32 to 3,958 or 64 per cent, (valued at 
Rs. 80 lakhs) In 1932-33, of which no fewer than 
3,076 cars wore linpt)rte<i during tlm second half 
of the year. The num imr of cars imiK)rted from 
the United Htates of America declined from 
3,368, valued at Rs. 65 lakhs to 1,201 valued 
at R«. 28i lakhs and of thoK(' from (^aiifwia fell 
from 676 valued at Hs. 1 0 lakhs tf» 296 valu^ 
at Rs. 6 lakhs. Thccomhined ImiKyrtsfrora these 
two coimtries represented only 24 per cent, 
of the t(»tal number of cars Imiiorted In 1982-33 
as compared with 56 per cent. In 1931-32 and 66 
per rent, in 1930-31. This decrease in the 
purrhases of American cars was due to the 
exchange handicap and to the growing inatet* 
enco of buyers for greater economy in the cost 
of maintenance and operation. 
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Of the total numher of carft imported during ' 
the year uiulcv review 2,525 ears (2,325) were 
received in Bombay, 1,034 (l,H()l) in IJengai, 
1,004 (800) in IVladras, 042 (824) in Sind and 3UG 
(410) in Burma, Ihe eorrosiainding lignres for the 
preceding year being given in Imiekets. 

The numlicr of motor oninibnsos, vans, lorries, 
etc,, imxjorted which had rc'ecded from 8,012 
valued at Us. 1,42 lakhs In 1030-21 to 4,302 
valued at Its. 07 lakh, sin 1031-32 further declined 


to 2,676 valued at Us, 41 lakli.s in the year 
under review. Of the total imports in 1932-33, 
03 per (:ent. or 2,484 represented chassis with a 
total value of Its. 33 lakhs a.s against 62 per cent, 
or 2,685 valued at Us. 47 lakhs in 1931-32. 
Here again tlie share of the United Kingdom 
impiaived at- the expense of the United. States 
of America and Canada, The following table 
sho_w.s the number of all classes of motor vehicles 
registered in the ditfereut provinces of British 
India up to the end of March 1933 


Number of motor vehicles registered in British India up to 31st March 1933, 


Provinces. 

IMotor c.ars, 
including 
taxi-cabs. 

krotor cycles, 
including 
.‘scDOters 
and 

auto-wheels. 

Heavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
buses, 
etc.) 

Total. 

Bengal including Oalcntta 

Number. 

Number. 

Number, 


36,861 

5,168 

4,724 

46,753 

Bombay Oity (a) 

Bombay PrcHidcncy (excluding 

8,550 

496 

932 

9, '987 

Bombay (Tty uuii Sind) («). . 

10,208 

775 

46 

11,029 

hlailras City 

Madras I’rcHidency (cxcliKling 

13,696 

3,168 

2,094 

18,868 

.Madras (Tty) (a) 

7,251 

1,49.3 

6,691 

14,435 

Unih'd Ih’ovinci's (5) . , 

12,117 

2,04 L 

4,831 

18,989 

Punjab 

5,415 

1,058 

4,741 

11,214 

Burma (a) (h) .. . . . . 

9,842 

1,165 

5,738 

16,745 

Bihar and Orissa 

11,085 

1,495 

2,680 

15,260 

( itmtrallh’o Vinces (u) .. 

3,977 

023 

1,658 

6,858 

Hind 

2,946 

408 

463 

2,917 

Delhi 

6,811 

1,241 

1,657 

9,709 

Nortli-W(‘st Frontier Province. 

3,649 

1,509 

2,709 

7,867 

Ajmcr-M('rwiU'a . . 

742 

1 95 

202 

1,130 

Assam ((;) 

1,947 1 

198 

1,000 

3,751 

Total 

133,210 

21,033 

39,772 

194,021 


(a) Actually running, 

(f/) Idguiiis relate to the year ending 31st December 1932. 


Hardware (Ra. 2,99 lakhs). -'J’he value 
of the total imports of hardware which had 
fallen from Us, 3,60 lakhs in 1930-31 to Its. 2,01 
lakhs in 1931-32 Improved, in 1932-33, to 
Us. 2,90 lakiiH which was still below the pre- 
War average of Us. 3,17 laklis. 

Mineral oils (Rs. 6,70 lakhs) - ™Imi)nrts of 
all kinds of mirmral oils into India declined 
from 210.6 million gallons in 1931-32 to 187. H 
milllqu gallons in 1932-33. Imports of kero- 
sene oil decreased from 85.7 million gallons to 
59.6 millicm gallons, and petnd from 13 million 
gallons to 5 million gallons. Imports of fuel oil 
rose from 100.8 million gallons to 104.6 million 
gallons, and batching oil from 7 million gallons 
to 9 million gallons. 

Sugar (R*. 4,23 lakhs). - Imports of sugar 
all sorts, excluding molasses, deereasod from 
616,000 tons In 1931-32 to 370,000 tons In 1932- 
33, thus showing a decline of 146,000 tons or 
28 per cent. The decline In value was from 
Us. 6,01 lakhs to Rs. 4,12 lakhs or 31 per c.ent. 
The imparts in the year 1929-30 wore 940,000 
tons valued at Rs. 16,52 lakhs. Imports of 
sugar 23 T). S. and above decreased from 866,000 ' 
tow valued at Rs, 4,42 lakbs In I931.-32 to i 


327,000 tons valued at Rs. 3,67 lakhs in 1932-33. 
The main fall was in the imports from Java, 
whlidi amounted to 295,000 tons as compared 
with 336,000 tons in the preceding year. Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom went up from 
about 4,000 tons to 12,000 tons. 

I’lie total amount of beet sugar imported 
during the year was 41 ,000 tons valued at Rs. 42 
lakhs as compared with 118,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 1 ,25 lakhs In the preceding year. Imports 
from the United Kingdom increased from 19,000 
tons valued at Rs. 23 lakhs in 1931-32 to 23,000 
tons valued at Rs, 24 lakhs in 1932-33. Im- 
ports from Russia, on the other hand, went 
down from 68,000 tons valued at Rs. 66 lakhs 
to 9,000 tons valued at Rs. 9 lakhs. Imports 
from Poland dried up completely and those 
from (Jermany amounted to 249 tons only as 
compared with 15,000 tons and 11,000 tons in 
the preceding year. 

Provuiom (Ri. 2,93 lakhs).— -Under this 
comprehensive head, which covers a large 
variety of articles such as canned and bottled 
provisions, farinaceous and patent foods, conden- 
sed milk, biscuits and cakes, confectionery, 
bfioop twd bam, cheese, jams and Jellies, pickles 
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and sauces, butter, cocoa and cliocolate, isinglass 
ghi, lard and vinegar, the total value of the 
imports recorded showed a further decline from 
Rs. 341 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs. 293 lakhs in 
1932-83. 

Chemicals (Rs, 2,71 lakhs). — ^The tota 
imports of chemicals (excluding chemical nmnu- 
res and medicines) in 1932-83 were valued at 
Rs. 2,71 lakhs, an increase of lls. 14 lakhs in 
comparison with 1931-32. Sodium compounds 
accounted for 47 per cent, of the total imports 
ot chemicals as in 1931-32 and amounted to 
1,639,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,28 lakhs as 
compared with 1,515,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,21 
lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of 
sodium carbonate amounted to 1,103,000 cwts 
(Rs. 65 lakhs) as compared with 1,016,000 cwts, 
(Rs.'62 lakhs), the United Kingdom, as usual, 
remaining the chief source of supply. The total 
consignments of caustic soda, drawn chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, Russia and the 
United States of America, rose from 261,000 
cwts. valued at Rs. 32 lakhs to 285,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 34 lakhs. Among other descrip- 
tions of sodium compounds, the quantities of 
sodium bichromate, sodium sulphide and borax 
showed increases part of which was counter- 
balanced hy decreases under sodium silicate, 
sodium cyanide and sodium bicarbonate. Im- 
ports of acids further declined from 29,000 cwts, 
to 26,000 cwts. in quantity and from about 
Rs. 8| lakhs to Rs. 1 } lakhs in value. 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 1,86 Lakhs). — 

The total value of drugs and medicines imported 
recorded a fall of 3 per cent, from Rs. 1,91 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to Rs. 1,86 lakhs in 1932-33. Im- 
ports of camphor fell from 1,933,000 lbs. valued 
at Rs, 29 lakhs to 1,758,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 25 
lakhs. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,86 Lakhs). — 

The total imports of paper and pasteboard 
increased from 2,191,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 2,50 
lakhs in 1931-32 to 2,640,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 2,86 lakhs in 1932-33, of which 2,220,000 
cwts. (Rs. 2,49 lakhs) represent paper of all 
kinds as against 1,915,000 cwts. (Rs. 2,24 lakhs) 
in the preceding year. Imports of printing 
paper amounted to 679,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 83 lakhs as compared with 616,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 80 lakhs in 1931-32. Both news- 
printing and other kinds of paper recorded 
increases the former rising from 399,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 45 lakhs to 457,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 47J lakhs and the latter from 217,000 
cwts. valued at Rs. 36 lakhs to 223,000 cwts, 
valued at Rs. 36 lakhs. 

Liquors (Rs. 2,26 lakhs). — Imports of liquors 
in 1982-33 did not show any great variation in 
comparison with the preceding year and 
totalled 6 . 4 million gallons valued at Rs. 2,26 
lakhs as against 6.7 million gallons valued at 
Rs. 2,27 lakhs in 1931-32, Compared with 
1930-31, the imports showed a much greater 
decline being less by 25 per cent, in quantity 
and by 32 per cent, in value. Of the total 
quantity of liquors imported, ale, beer and 
porter accounted for 69 per cent, spirit for 
28 per cent, and wines for only 3 per cent. 
Imports of ale, beer and porter remained almost 
ppchqnged at 3,718,000 gallops, 


Salt (Rs. 79 Lakhs). — The imports of foreign 

salt by sea into British India advanced by 2 i 
percent, in quantity from 4.11,000 tons hi 193i. 
32 to 544,000 tons in 1032-33 and by 10 per 
cent, in value from Rs. 72 laldis to Rs. 79 laklis 
With the exception of Aden, the prineipai 
source of supply, almost all the other countries 
sent more than iu the prccuMling year. Of the 
total quantity imixjrted in 1932-33 nearly 

285.000 tons or 52 per c(mt. eanic from Aden as 
compared with 314,000 tons or 70 per cent 
of the total in the preceding year, (lermany 
raised her supplies from 26,000 tons to 57 , 00(3 
tons, Spain from 4,000 tons to 28,000 tons and 
Italian East Africa from (57,000 tons to 103,000 
tons. There were also largm* receipts from 
Egypt which amounted t.o 40,000 tons as against 

15.000 tons in 1931-32, while ihc United King- 
dom sliglitly rediuiod lu'r supplies from 2 ( 5,000 
tons to 25,000 tons. 

Dyeinir and Tanningr Substances (Rs. 2,50 
Lakhs). — Imports of dyeing aTid tanning sub- 
stances showed a decdinc, tlio total value amoun- 
ting in 1932-33 to Rs. 2,50 lakhs, a decrease of 
Rs. 18 lakhs in comparison witli 1931-32 and of 
Rs. 9 lakhs in comparison with 1930-31. Coal- 
tar dyes, representing the l)ulk of the Imports 
under this head, show(‘d a decrease from 17.9 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 2,33 lakhs to 13.0 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 2,17 lakhs. This 
set-back was due almost (nitlrely to a decrease 
in the imports of dyes otlier than allxarine 
from 15 million ll)s. to 19.6 million lbs. in 
quantity and from Rs. 2, l.'> lakhs to Rs. 1,99 
lakhs in value, imports umler this headrepre- 
8 ent(‘d 84 per cent, of Ihc total imports of coal- 
tar dyes as against 83 per ((ent, in 
Imports of alizarine dyes allowed a decline of 
about 910,000 Ihs. in eoiuparison with the 
Imports of the pri'^vious y(‘ar, which had been 
returned at 3.2 million lbs, but the value recor- 
ded declined sliglitly from Rs. I H lakhs to Rs. 17 
lakhs. 

Spices (R*. 1,72 Lakhs).- --Th<‘re was a slight 
ncrease in the imiKirts of spices, the quantity 
of which iu 1932-33 amounted to 1,272,000 
cwtfl. as against 1,270,000 cwts. in 1931-82. 
The value, however, showed a further decline 
from Rs. 2,08 lakhs to Rs, 1,72 lakhs. Betcl- 
nut.s showed an increase in <iuantity from 

1.101.000 cwts. to 1,117,000 cwts. but the value 
fell olf from Rs. 1,45 lakhs to Rs. 1,19 lakhs. 

Qass and Glatswaire (Rt. 1,42 Lakha).— 

The total value of the imports of glass and 
glassware amountwl to Rg. 1,42 lakhs as com- 
pared with Rs. 1,22 lakhs In 1931-32, Almost 
all the important descriptions under this head 
recordotl improvements. Of the principal 
countries partieii)ating in this trade Japan 
retalne<l the foremost position and the value of 
her supplies ad vancai to Its. 65 lakhs in 1932-83 
from Rs. 42 lakhs in 1931-82 and Rs. 55 lakhs 
,n 1030-31. 

Tobacco (Rt. 97 Lakht). — Imports of unraanu- 
’aetured totiaeco which liad improved from 
1.6 million lbs. in 1930-31 to 2.8 million lbs, 
In 1931-32 advanced further to 6.1 million lbs, 
.n the year under review and exceeded those in 
L929-80 by half a million lbs. Supplies from 
she United States of America accounted for 
91 per c^snt, of the total (juaptlty imported in 
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1932-33 as against 87 per cent, in tlic preceding 
year and totalled 4.7 million li>s. ns cumpaml 
with 2.5 million Ihs. in 1931-32. 

Precious Stones and Pearls (Ra . 84 lakhs). — 

The trade in precions stones and pearls showed 
signs of asliglit recovery, the value of the consign- 
ments having risen from the abnormally low 
level viz., Bs. 45 lakh.s recorded in 1931-32 to 
Rs. 84 lalvhs in 1932-33. Of those, diamonds 
accounted for Its. 71 lakh.s and pearls, unset 
for Its. 101. lakhs as coinpiired with Rs, 32 lakhs 
and Es. idf lakhs respectively in 1931 -32. The 


year. 

Cement (Rs. 29 lakhs).-— Imports of cement 
showed a further decline from 88,000 tons to 


83.000 tons in quantity and from Its. 41 lakhs 

1.0 Its. 29 lakhs in value. Qdie hulk of the 
cousigmments during the year came from Japan, 
supplies from which source amounted to .39,000 
tons (Rs, 8 lakhs) as against 29,000 tons (Rs. 9} 
lakhs) in 1031-32. Tliere was a further falling 
off in the contribution of the United Kingdom 
from 45,000 tons valued at Rs. 25 lakhs to 

34.000 tons valued at Its. 17 lakh.s. 

Coal (Rs. 6| lakhs).— Imports of foreign 
coal declined by 37 per cent, in quantity from 

56.000 tons in 1931-32 to 35,000 tons in 1932-33 
and by 42 per cent, in value from Rs. llj lakhs 
to Rs. 6.J lakhs, Bombay, the largest consumer 
of imported coal, reduced her takings from 

28.000 tons to 1 1 ,000 tons . The following table 
shows the sources of the imports of foreign coal 
during the past five years : — 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Tons 

Tons 

Ton,s 

Tons 

Tons 

United Kingdom . . 

39,000 

19,000 

23,000 

24,000 

10,000 

Katal 

105,000 

197,000 

121,000 

23,000 

14,000 

Japan 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Portuguese East Africa . . 

21 ,000 


5,000 


.. 

Australia 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

3,000 


in.-EXPoaTS OF merchandise. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India 

EXPORTS. 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 


j Jute, raw- 
I Jute manufactures 
r Cotton, raw and waste 
\ Cotton manufactures 
Tea 

Grain, pulse and flour 


Leather . . 

Metals and ores . , 

Hides and skins, raw 
Paraffin wax 
Oilcakes . . 

Wool, raw and manu- 
factures 
Lao 
Coffee 

Tobacco . . 

Dyeing and tanning sub- 


Spices 

Podder, bran and poUar< 
Pruits and vegetables 
Coir 


3928-29. 

3929-30. 

1930-31. 

1981-32. 

1932-33. 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
in 1932-33. 

“32;34,"92' 


12,88,47 

11,18,81 

9,73,03 

7.35 

56,90,49 

51,92,68 

31,89,44 

21,92,42 

21,71,18 

16.40 

06,69,10 

05,00,35 

46,72,05 

23,78,19 

20,69,95 

15.63 

7,79,56 

7,18,07 

5,21,54 

4,81,83 

3,29,11 

2.49 

26,60,44 

20,00,64 

23,65,93 

19,43,74 

17,15,28 

12.96 

33,09,42 

34,79,16 

29,88,19 

20,37,18 

16,07,69 

12.14 

29, 62, .52 

26,46,76 

17,80,18 

14,68,83 

11,30,68 

8.54 

9,44,32 

8,16,24 

6,39,11 

5,36,20 

4,76,42 

3.60 

8,91,03 

10,33,96 

7,94,04 

6,47,10 

4,68,18 

3.54 

9,65,98 

7,98,27 

5,46,68 

3,65,71 

1 2,76,87 

2.09 

2,46,54 

3,17,69 

2,81,83 

2,31,74 

2,01,88 

1.52 

3,84,18 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 

1,96,51 

1.48 

6,90,71 

6,83,54 

3,28,26 

3,86,73 

1,91,10 

1.44 

8,04,26 

6,96,72 

3,13,74 

1,88,94 

1,24,24 

.94 

1,69,25 

1,46,40 

1,91,86 

94,50 

1,09,81 

.83 

1,29,47 

1,06,42 

1,03,65 

86,42 

77,11 

.68 

1,18,05 

1,11,57 

1,08,28 

86,94 

77,43 

.57 

1,58,80 

1,96,89 

1,27,19 

87,25 

72,83 

.55 

1,44,93 

1,18,68 

76,76 

75,14 

70,29 

.53 

90,15 

90,62 

79,76 

90,82 

69,62 

.53 

1,06,27 

1,04,68 

88,56 

76,68 

60,24 

.45 
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EXPORTS— 

(J/i thowands of Rupees.) 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1 1932-33. 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
in 1932-33. 

IVood and timber 

1,76,80 

1,80,07 

1,40,47 

78,47 

56,18 

.42 

Oils 

Tiah (excluding canned 

86,63 

72,33 

47,24 

57,23 

53,79 

.41 

flsh 

78,24 

73,81 

68,33 

54,24 

45,71 

.35 

Coal and coke 

Boned for manufacturing 

71,83 

72,06 

49,35 

54,91 

44,19 

.33 

purios 

Provlsons and oilman’s 

62,32 

75,27 

71,25 

45,14 

34,82 

-26 

stores 

64,48 

60,40 

49,95 

89,55 

32,62 

.25 

Hemp, raw 

87,52 

68,33 

89,30 

26,90 

32,16 

.24 

Mica 

90,47 

1,03,08 

67,59 

39,36 

31,52 

.24 

Drugs and medicines 

Fibre for brushes and 

41,61 

48,45 

20.92 

23,10 

31,26 

.24 

brooms . . 

25,92 

28,15 

25,51 

20,43 

24,02 

.18 

Manures . , 

59,84 

49,68 

51,30 

38,39 

20,39 

.16 

Bristles 

15,04 

14,26 

10,98 

11,66 

13,65 

.10 

Saltpetre 

9,90 

8.87 

7,52 

10,58 

12,26 

.09 

Opium 

1,57,42 

1,42,00 

1,22,07 

86,93 

11,21 

.08 

Animals, living .. 
Building and Engineering 
materials other than of 

89,95 

36,80 

26,00 

14,99 

10,10 

.08 

iron, steel or wood 

15,15 

14,99 

10,30 

7,47 

9,24 

.07 

Apparel 

17,62 

24,52 

16,12 

10,33 

8,93 

.07 

Rubber, raw 

1,99,85 

1,78,88 

1,29,75 

44,68 

8,78 

7,73 

.07 

Cordage and rope 

16,02 

14,10 

10,45 

8,54 

.06 

Candles 

Silk, raw and manufac- 

9,33 

10,91 

6,46 

4,05 

4,74 

.04 

tures 

32,17 

32,31 

10,06 

3,34 

3,18 

.02 

Horns, tips, etc 

7,96 

7,53 

3,64 

1,36 

2,48 

.02 

Sugar 

5,48 

3,68 

2,51 

1,92 

2,10 

.02 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

7,97 

7,95 

7,38 

8,79 

1,97 

.01 

All other articles 

4,67,82 

4,54,43 

3,71,77 

2,94,35 

2,70,65 

2.04 

Total VALUE op Exports 

3,30,12,79 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,49,26 

1,55,88,86 

1,82,40,67 

100 


Cotton (R*. 23.45 Lakhs). — In Indian Cotton period. The value of the exports amounted 
crop of the season 1932-33 was estimated to Rs. 20,37 lakhs as compared with Rs. 28,45 
at 4,516,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as conapared lakhs In the precedinR year. Japan as usual, 
with 4,025,000 bales in the preceding year, was India's biggest customer and her share 
The comparatively high parity of Indian cotton amounted to 1,086,000 bales valued at Us. 11,12 
led to its gradual replacement by American lakhs as compared with 1 ,080,000 bales valued 
cotton in Japan and in the Orient In general, at Rs. 11,08 lakhs in the preceding year. China 
The world consumption of Indian cotton for the took only 134,000 bales valued at Es. 1,83 la!^s 
12 months ending January 31, 1933 amounted as compared with 487,000 bales valxied at Es. 4,62 
to just over 4 million bales and was far short lakhs. The United Kingdom slightly increased 
of the normal annual consumption of million her takings to 167,000 bales valued at Es. 1,61 
bales. The high parity thus discouraged the lakhs as compared with 166,000 bales valued 
consumption of Indian cotton abroad. Conse- at RS. 1,54 lakhs In the preceding year. Exports 
quently, exports of Indian cotton naturally to Italy declined from 183,000 bales valued at 
decreased in the year under review as com- Es. 1,62 lakhs in 1931-32 to 160,000 bales valued 
pared with the preceding year. Exports of at Rs. 1,44 lakhs In 1932-83. Exports to 
Indian cotton in 1932-33 amounted to 2,063,000 Belgium, France and Spain rose from 121,00(1 
bales as compared with 2,369,000 bales In 1931- 81,000 and 46,000 bides to 129,000, 124,O0(| 
82 and 4,070,000 bales in 1929-30 ; and 1932-33 and 62,000 bales respectively. The foUowlM 
gave the lowest figure of e3f|K>rt in the post-War statement gives montWy exiKirts of 
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cotton during the last five years together with the pre- War average : — 

Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 lbs. 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

1909-14. 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

April 

303,600 

323,600 

386,300 

424,700 

307,300 

95,000 

May 

248,800 

372,800 

404,900 

341,700 

283,400 

135,400 

June 

218,900 

304,900 

382,200 

244,500 

260,600 

121,800 

July 

190,100 

285,200 

318,700 

258,900 

212,300 

100,400 

August 

110,300 

216,000 

231,300 

250,700 

259,900 

83,300 

September 

75,300 

191,200 

211,400 

286,800 

111,200 

163,100 

October 

66,800 

254,000 

176,100 

228,700 

111,300 

120,500 

l^ovember 

101,400 

176,700 

207,200 

226,900 

135,900 

121,600 

December 

158,200 

272,300 

297,600 

357,000 

191,400 

164,600 

January 

319,800 

400,200 

452,700 

438,900 

168,000 

267,200 

Eebriiary 

318,300 

356,300 

493,500 

483,300 

159,700 

373,800 

March 

295,800 

559,500 

508,500 

438,900 

168,200 

316,000 

Total 

2,407,300 

3,711,700 

4,070,400 

3,926,000 

2,369,200 

2,062,600 


Cotton Manufactures (Rt. 3,29 Lakhs). — ganyika Territory and Arabia declined from 13, 
Exports of yarn amounted to 16 million lbs, 11 and 6 million yards in 1931*32 to 5, 6 and 4 
as compared with 22 million lbs. in the preceding million yards respectively in 1932-33. The 
year. The exports of Indian idoccgoods declined shares of most other countries also showed 
from 105 million yards to 66 million yards, declines. 

Exports to most of the countries showed consi- The total value of the piecegoods exported 
derable decreases. Persia took only 8 million in 1932-33 declined from lls. 3,24 lakhs to 
yards in the year under review as compared with Ra. 2,09 lakhs. Grey goods accounted for 
20 million yards in the preceding year. Simi- Rs. 13 lakhs, coloured goods Rs. 1,95 lakhs and 
larly, exports to Ceylon amounted to 13 million white goods for a little over Rs. 1 lakh, 
yards in 1932-83 as compared with 17 million Detailed figures of exports for the past three 
yards in 1931-32, The shares of Iraq, Tan- years compared with 1913-14 are given below: — 


I 1913-14 

(pre-war 

1 year) 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Million 

Million 

Mifflon 

MiUion 

Grey and bleached piece-goods—- 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

Shirtings 

2.2 

3.9 

4.1 

1.7 

Chaddars and duties 

7.6 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

T. oloth and domestics 

21.6 

1.3 

.6 

.4 

Drills and jeans 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.2 

Other sorts 

32.2 

2.8 

1.7 

,8 

Totap 

44.2 

10.2 

8.8 

5.0 

Coloured piece-goods 

45.0 

87.6 

96.8 

61.4 

Total PiEOE-aooDS . . 

S9.2 

97.7 

104,6 

60.4 
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Jute and Jute Manufacturers (Rs. 31,44 
lakhs). — The total area under jnte in 1932 "was 
estimated at 2,143,000 acres as compared "with 

1.862.000 acres in the preceding year. The 
yield for the 1932 crop was estimated to he 

5.845.000 hales since revised to 7,097,000 hales 
of 400 Ihs. each as against 5,567,000 hales in the 
preceding year. The total weight of raw and 
manufactured jute exported during the year 
amounted to 1,243,000 tons, or 7,000 tons less 


than in the preceding year. The total value 
declined from a little over lla. 33 crores in 1931. 
32 to nearly Us. 31 1 crores in 1932-33, a dron 
of Bs. 1 } crores. Baw jute accounted for 31 per 
cent, of the value and jute manufactures for 69 
per cent, as compared with 34 per cent, and 66 
per cent, respectively in the preceding year 
The following statement compares the quanti- 
ties exported during the year 1913-14 and each 
of the past three years ; — 


— 

1913-14 

j 1930-81 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Jute (in thousand tons) 

768 

620 

587 

663 

Bags (in millions) 

369 

434 

389 

415 

Cloth (In million yarcls) 

1,061 j 

1,271 

1,021 

1,012 


The quantity of raw jute exported was 4 per 
cent, less than in the preceding year and 27 per 
cent, less than in the pre-War year 1913-14. 
Exports of gunny hags increased in number 
from 389 millions to 415 millions, hut those of 
gunny cloth declined slightly from 1,021 million 
yards to 1,012 million yards. The production 
Indian mill consumption and exports of raw 
i^ute for the last 20 years are given in table 
Ko. 29 and detailed figures of exports of manu- 
factures are given in tables IS'os. 30A and SOB. 

The total exports of raw jute declined from 

687.000 tons valued at Rs. 11 crores in 1931-32 
to 563,000 tons valued at Ba. 9} crores in 1932- 
33. Exports to Germany amounted to 123,000 
tons valued at Bs. 2,14 lakhs in 1932-33 as com- 
pared with 131,000 tons valued at Bs. 2,44 lakhs 
in 1931-32. The share of the United Kingdom 
in the year under review decreased to 130,000 
tons valued at Bs. 2,24 lakhs from 164,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 3,11 lakhs. Exports to Erance 
amounted to 69,000 tons valued at Bs. 1,16 
lakhs in 1932-33 as compared with 52,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 99 lakhs in 1931-32. Spain took 

42.000 tons as compared with 86,000 tons in 
the preceding year, whereas the United States 
of America, Italy and Belgium reduced their 
shares from 40,000, 44,000 and 46,000 tons 
to 36,000, 37,000 and 39,000 tons respectively. 

Foodgrains and flour (R«. 16,08 laklu). — 

The exports under this head declined consi- 
derably in the year under review, both in quan- 
tity and value, as compared with the preceding 
year. The total quantity of foodgrains and 
flour exported amounted to 2,066,000 tons valued 
at Bs. 16,08 lakhs as compared with 2,614,000 
tons valued at Bs. 20,37 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Exports of rice declined from 2,372,000 
tons to 1,887,000 tons. Consignments of wheat 
dwindled to the paltry figure of 2,000 tons as 
compared with 20,000 tons in the 
year and 197,000 tons in 1930-31. 


were al.so noticeable in the shipments of wheat 
flour, barley, anti jowar and hajra from 43,000. 

27.000 and 59,000 tons in 1031-32 to 2l,00o! 

17.000 and 16,000 tons respectively in 1932-33. 
The only increase in exports was in the case of 
pulses from 93,000 tons to 13 1,000 tons. There 
were no exports of maize as In the preceding 
year. 

Tea (Rt. 17,15 lakhs). — 'riio tf>tal production 
of tea in India in 1932 was estimated, as remarked 
above, at 433 million lbs. as compared with 
394 million lbs. in 3931, 391 million lbs. in 1980 
and 433 million lbs. in 1929. As usual, Assam 
contributed the largest share, viz., 267 million 
b.s. or 60 per cent, of the total output and 
Southern Intlia 62 million lbs, or 14 per cent. 
Production in Assam iiuireased by 13.8 milUon 
lbs. and in the rest of hJorthern India by about 
19.6 million lbs. The total area under tea in. 
3932 was 807,500 acres as against 806,700 acres 
in 1931. 

The total shipments of tea during the year 
recorded an advanced of 11 per cent, in quan- 
tity, hut the value fell by 12 per cent. There 
were no exports of green tea during the year 
and the entire quantity of 379 million lbs.' 
consisted of black tea. Exports to the United 
Kingdom improved from 291 million lbs. to 
331 million lbs., but the value recorded a decline 
from Bs. 1 7 crores to Rs. 15 crores. The share 
of the United Kingdom was 87 per cent, of 
India's total exports as compared with 86 per 
cent, in the preceding year. Re-exports of 
Indian tea from the Umted Kingdom amounted 
to 40 million lbs, in 1 932-33 as against 50 million 
lbs. in 1931*32. Btocks in I^uuion amountfed 
t-o 187 million lbs. at th« end of the year as 
comparwl with 139 million Jbs. at the corres- 
ponding date of tlio preceding year. Be-exports 
of Indian tea from the United Kingdom to thtf 
Irish Free »Stato were 14. 6 million lbs. as against 
17.8 million lbs. a year ago. Re-exports to 
Russia amounted to 6.8 mimon lbs. in the ye?g 



Exports. 


imder review as compared with 8.8 million Ib.s. 
in the preceding year. Direct shipments to 
llussia recorded a slight decline from 3.5 million 
lbs to 2.9 million lbs. in 1932-33. Thus the 
total export.s of Indian tea to Jlnssia advaneeil 
from 7.3 inillion lbs. in 1931-32 to 9.2 million 
lbs. in 1932-33. From the london market 
other European countries took Indian tea to 
the extent of 8.7 million lbs. as compared with 
10 8 million lbs. in the preceding year. Jte- 
exports from the tlnited Kingdom to the United 
States of America contracted from 7.9 million 
lbs, in 1931-32 to 6 Tuilliim lbs. in 1932-33. 
Direct .shipments to the United States f)f America, 
however, advanced from 9.8 million lbs. to 
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n.l million lbs. Thus the total exports to tho 
United States of America declined slightly from 
1 ?• 7 million lbs. to ] 7' 1 million lbs. Re-exports 
from the United Kingdom to Canada and New- 
foundland fell from 6*9 million lbs. in 1931-32 
to 3* 2 million lbs. in the year under review. 
Direct shipments to Canada, however, showed an 
increase from 14*1 million lbs. to ie'7 million 
lbs, Exports to China felf away from 1‘2 
million lbs, to 4,500 lbs. only. Exports to 
Australia, including Now Zealand also dropped 
from 3*5 million lbs. to 2'8 million lbs. and to 
Egypt from 3-3 inillion lbs. to 2 million lbs. 
Exports to Persia declined from 2 million lbs- 
to 1 *5 million lbs. 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 


— 

1996-07 

1915-16 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-02 

1932-33 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lb.s. 

lbs. 

lb.s. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

From Northern In- 
dia (Calcutta and 
(Jhittagong). 

From Southern Tiidia 

217,931 i 

301,403 

315,100 

309,845 

326,363 

307,147 

293,204 

323,825 

(Madras Ports) . . 

13,980 

25,810 

45,744 

49,321 

49,671 

48,575 

45,901 

54,897 

From Bombay, Sind 
and Burma. 

1,743 

11 227 

761 

436 

600 

517 

323 

500,115 

TOTAL .. 

233,6.54 

338,470 

361,614 

359,602 

376,634 

856,239 

341,518 

878,837 


Oilseeds <Rs. 11,31 lakhs).— The total ex- 
ports of Indian oilseeds thudined by 2fi per cent, 
in quantity from 988,900 tons in 1931-32 to 
733;000 tons In 1932-33 luul by 22 ])ex cent, 
in value from Its. 14,59 lakhs to Hs, 11,31 lakhs. 
An examination of the detailed llgures given on 
the margin shows tliat tliereduis been a sub- 
stantial decline in the exports oi all the principal 
oil-bearing seeds witli tiio exception of rapcsced. 

The following are tho (piantities of oilseed 
exported in recent years : — 

~ 3>rc-war 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33 


average, 

(Thousands of ton’s.) 


Linseed . . 

379 

Rapeseed .. 

278 

Groundnuts 

212 

Castor 

114 

Cotton 

240 

Sesamum . . 

119 

Copra 

Others 

31 

86 

Total 

lt46» 


257 

120 

72 

33 

54 

116 

601 

672 

433 

91 

304 

86 

41 

32 

2 

1 

12 

10 

18 

14 


1,037 

il 
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ffidei and SHns (Hi. 7,43 lakhs)-- «The 
trade under this hcwl has l)wn progressively 
smaller in the last two or three years. The 
total value of the trade has fallen from. Jis. 8,92 
lakhs in 1931-82 to Its. 7,43 lakhs in the year 
under review, a fall of 15 per cent. The main 
freasoii for this decline, as explained In earlier 
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issues of this Review, is the trade depression, 
which led to a reduction in the demand for hides 
and skins. Tire average declared value for raw 
hides and skins declined from 7 as. 9 p. to 7 a.s. 
2 ])., whereas in tho case of tanned hides and 
skins, the decline was from Its. 1-7-10 per lb. 
to Its. 1-7-0 per lb. Shipments of raw hides 
and skins during tlie year amounted to 27,300 
tons valued at R-s. 2,77 lakhs as compared with 
33,(100 tons valued at Its. .8,66 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Exports of raw hides declined 
from 16,000 tons valued at .Its, 91 lakhs in 

1931- 32 to 13,300 tons valued at li.s. 63 lakhs 
in 1932-33. Exports of raw -skins doelincd in 
weight from 16,500 tons to 13,300 tons. The 
total value of the consignments declined from 
Us. 2,74 lakhs in 1981-32 to Its. 2,14 lakhs in 

1932- :{3. Exports of tanned or dressed hides 
or skins decreasexi from 15,700 tons valued at 
Its. 6,26 lakhs in 1931-32 to 14,500 tons valued 
at Its. 4,061akhH in 1932-33. Exports of tanned 
hides amounted to 9,090 tons valued at Its. 1,62 
lakhs In the year under review as compared with 
10,309 tons valued at Its. 2,13 lakhs in the 
preceding year. There was a slight increase 
in the exports of tanned skins from 6,4()0 to 
5,500 tons, hut the. value showed a decllue from 
Its. 3,14 lakhs In 1931-32 to Its. 3,04 lakhs in 
1932-33. 


L«c (R«. 1,24 Iakhs).--'BuHlm'ss in tho lac 
markets abroad continued to decline, the depres- 
sed conditions in the large c.onsuiulng indus- 
tries being pronounced throughout the year 
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The total exports of lac fell by 10 per cent, in 
quantity from 464,000 cwts. in 1931-32 to 

418.000 cwts. in 1932-33 and by 33 per cent, 
in value from Its. 1,84 lakhs to Us. 1,24 lakhs, 
the decrease jtbeing noticeable in the case of 
shellac, button lac and stick lac. 

Raw Wool (Rs. 1,23 lakhs).— The trade in 
Indian raw wool received a setback, the exports 
falling from 41 million lbs. to 32 million lbs. in 
quantity and from Its. 2,77 lakhs to lls, 1,23 
lakhs in value. Of the total quantity shi])ped 
the United Kingdom took 28 million lbs. or 87 
per cent, as compared with 35 million lb?, 
or 85 per cent, in the preceding year, while the 
remainder went mainly to the United States 
of America and, to a less extent, to Germany 
and other Continental countries. Besides Indian 
wool, a fairly large quantity of foreign wool of 
Tibetan and Central Asian origin is imported 
across the frontier and then re-exported from 
India. 

Oils (Rs. 54 lakhs).— The total exports of 
oils, consisting mostly of vegetable oils, were 
valued at lls. 54 lakhs in 1932-33 as compared 
with Ks. 57 lakhs in 1931-32. Shipineuts of 
vegetable oils increased from 1,900,000 gallons 
valued at Ks. 30 lakhs to 2,444,000 gallons 
valued at Es. 38 lakhs. Exports of castor oil 
continued to increase and amounted to 1,1 25,000 
gallons valued at lls. 17 lakhs as compared with 

982.000 gallons valued at lls. 15 lakhs in the 
preceding year and 477,000 gaUoms valued at 
lls. 9 lakhs in 1930-31. Exports of groniidmit 
oil showed a remarkable expansion and totallcil 

917.000 gallons in 1932-33 as compared witli 

455.000 gallons in 1931-32 and 106,000 gallons 
in 1930-31. Despatches of coconut oil declined 
from 36,000 gallons in 1931-32 to 29,000 gallons 
in 1932-33, 

Metals and Ores (Rs. 4,68 lakhs). — The 

total exports of ores amounted to 227,000 tons 
valued at Es. 1,36 lakhs in 1932-33 as compared 
with 235,000 tons valued at lls. 1,47 lakhs hi 
1931-32. Exports of manganese ore which 
represent about 87 per cent.of the total quantity 
of ores exported were oven lower than the poor 
record of the preceding year and totalled 198,1)00 
tons as compared with' 212,000 ton.s in 1931-32 
and 486,000 tons in 1930-31. As usual, franco 
was the large.st purchaser, hut .she reduced her 
takings from 80,000 tons to 75,000 tons. Hhip- 
ments to Belgium also declined from 3.5,000 
tons to 32,000 tons. Exports to the United 
Kingdom, which had fallen from 114,000 tons 
in 1930-31 to 54,000 tons in 1931-32, improved 
to 55,000 tons in the year under review. A 
noticeable feature of the trade was the increasetl 
participation of Japan, which took 31,000 tons 
in 1932-33 as against 6,000 tons in the preceding 


year. Tliorc were sin.aller slupmonts to Ger- 
many and the N'etlierlaiids, amounting to 1,300 
tons and 2,000 tons ta'spectlvcly. Exports to 
the United State.sof inuMli-a, which had (leclinod 
from 49,000 tons in 19,30-31 to 28,000 tonsgin 
1931-32, ceased altogether in the year under 
review. The expoit trade in mangancHe ore 
was largely eonliiu'd to Bengal and liomhay, 
the former accounting for 69 per e(‘nt. and the 
latter 23 per cent, as (•otniiari'd with 70 and 30 
per cent, respectively in inaaiefling year, the 
remainder bcung shipp<'d troni Madras. I’lierc 
were no exports of f(‘rro-in!iEig:ui(‘si“ and ferrugin- 
ous luangauese ore (lining 1932-33. 

Exports of pig iron furtln'r (lecliiu'd hy 38 
per cent, in quantity troni OOl ,000 l.ons in 193]- 
32 to 21 8,000 tons in 1 032-33 and by 10 p(;r cent, 
in value from lls. 1,23 laklis to lls, 7t lakhs. 
Normally, .Uip.nn is the liest pureliaserof Indian 
pig iron, hut her takings wen* considt'rably 
1 educed from 188,000 tons in 1931-32 to 72,00'0 
tons in the year inidi'r revi(>w. It may be 
pointed out that in .hni(! 1932 .Japan raised 
the import duty on pig iion Irom 1*70 yen 
to 6M)0 yen iierton, India has Iku'ii ihe lu'inci- 
pal exporter of this material l.o .la-iani and the 
enhancement of the (liity has h'd to asuhstantial 
reduction of exjioris to that conntrv, Kxjiorts 
to the United States of America also deelincd 
from 108,000 tons in 19,30-31 to .51 ,000 tons in 
1931-32 and further to 3.3, 000 tons in 15)32-33. 
These lo.sses were to somi' (‘xt(‘nt eotnpensated 
I»y increased slujiment s to t he llultiCil Kingdom, 
whicli amounted to 76,000 t.ons in 1932-33 as 
agaui.st 69,000 tons in tlie lu’ceE'dlng year. 
M.xports to China also showed an advantic from 
15,000 tons to 17,000 Ums, while thos(! to Ger- 
many deeliimd from 13,000 tons t.o 8.000 tons. 
The following tahh* shows th<^ produetlon of pig 
iron and st.(‘(‘l hi India during the jiast three 
years : — 

{In thoHH(t)ultons,) 

I U30-;{ 1. 1 193 1-32.11932.33. 


Production of pig iron 1,140 ! 1,070 880 

,, ,, stceli I 

(ingot H) .. 625 602 591 

Produetlon of flnishcdi 
steel .. 434 j 4.50 427 


Other Exports.- -Dtiier Important, exports 
■fom India Inehidt* pariUlln wax (lls. 2,02 lakhs) ; 
>ilcakes(Ils. 1,5)6 lakhs) ; (’ohee{lls. 1,10 lakhs); 
qdcos (lls. 72 lakhs) ; teakwood (lls. 40 lakhs) ; 
lyeing and iatmlug suhstaneim (its, 75 lakhs); 
uuimuuifactured tohuceo (lls. 73 lakhs). 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director fleneral of Oommereial mnnbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the un- 
Intelligoncc, Calcutta, publishes from time to woiKhtecl index numbers of 11 imported articles; 
time an iKideudiiin to th(‘ luiblicatiou Itniex (tl) tlm general un-weighted index number for 
Numbers of Indian Pricch l.s(il-iy2fi which 39 articles and (4) the wu'ighteJ index numbers 
brings up-to-date (1) the unweighted index of 100 articles on base 1873-100. 


The following table contains these Index mnnbers since the year 1925 : — 


Year. 


19?.;-) 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Expoiif'd 

Imported 

Oencral 

Weighted 
Index No, 

artich'S 

artiele.s 

Index No. for all 

(100) 

2.S 

U 

(39) Aitieh's 

Articles 

(mi-w(‘ighted). 

(uu- weighted) 

(uii- weighted). 

equated to 100 



for 1873. 


211 

■ 227 

' 265” 

1 

J95 

210 

260 

209 

185 

202 

258 

212 

171 

201 

261 

211) 

170 

203 

254 

177 

1.57 

171 

213 

12.5 

J4() 

128 


120 

144 




Besides the. above wholesale pviec index | i)rice index number for Calcutta while the 
numbers, the Direetor Ceneral of Commercial i5oinl)ay Labour Cince compiles similar statis- 
Intelligeiiee, Caleutta, compile.s a wholesale 1 ties for Bombay and Karachi. 

The following taiilc gives these index numhers since 1925. 

Wholemlo price vnlcjr nttmberr for Calcutta, Itomhay and Karachi {Banc 1914). 


Year. 


1925 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1032 


Calcutta. 

mbay. 

! Karachi, 

1 

“L59 

163 

151 

148 

149 

1(0 

14.8 

147 

137 

J4.5 

146 

137 

141 

145 

138 

116 

126 

108 

96 

109 1 

95 


JOO 

99 

.87 

98 1 

97 


About the end of t.hc year 1929 thcr<', began a 
sharp docliuoiti wliohtsal;) prices whii*h iiontinued 
during 1939 and 103J. During 1932 altliough 
wholesale prices were slightly low(*r than in 
1931, tho iluetuutloiiH were witliln narrow limits. 
In 1933 jiriei's again ree.nrded a eonsiderabh! fall. 

The various Provincial Ooverumeuts publish 
in their reHp(u>tiv«i (lazHtof fortniglitly and 
monthly stat.ements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain Important eotnmodlfies. In 
addition to these, iiow(fver, some of the 
Provincial (Jovernments also pnhlisii working 
class cost of living imlex numhers. Kiieli Index 
numbers are being piibllHluid regularly every 
month for tho following centri's ; for liomliUy, 
Ahmeclabad, and iSholapur liy tiio laiitour 
Office of the Covernmejvt of Bombay; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulporo, by tim Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces ami Herar; for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa J)y the Depart- 
ment of fndustrlcH, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Rangoon by the Olllee of the Director of .Statis- 
tics and Labour Cnminlssioner, Dunna, Rangoon. 

The Bombay working elass cont of liahty Index 
number with i»aso July 1914-HK) stood at OSI 
in December 1933, the average for tlic year 
being 103. The Ahmedabad cost of Living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927-100 stood at 71 In D(H:(!mber 1933 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index numhor witli 
base Bobruary 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 68 in December 1933. The Nagpur coat of 


living index number on base January 1927-100 
was .59 in November 1933 while the Jubbul- 
poro Index on the same base was S.’S. Bor 
Jtaugoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1031-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(6) 'ramlls, 'J’elugus'and Oriyas, (c) Hindusta- 
nis and id) Chlttagonlans. . The Index Number 
in Decemhor 193.3 for these were 88, 91, 91 and 
87 ri'Kpectlvcly. 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1 931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. in 1{>32 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1S)31, la li)33 the " downward 
tendency of priec.s continued. 

The Inadc(juacy as also tlio general unrelia- 
hllity of Indian price statistics has been the 
Hui)j(‘ct of comment by many committees and 
cominiH.Hi()n8 of enquiry and the majority of the 
Jndian Ee.ononiic Mnquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for tho improvement of 
price statlsti(!s and advocated tho passing of a 
Census and ’..Statistics Act. 3'his latter sugges- 
tion was also cndor.sed hy tho Whitley 
(Commission on Jndian liahmir and tho Covorn- 
mont of India have alromiy taken up tho 
eonsiderat-lon of tho subject, it is to 1 k« iioped 
that Messrs. Bowley and Robertson who have 
recently arrived hwc at. tin* invif.atien of tlu^ 
Doverumout of India will make rceomm(‘ndation 
for putting IiuUan price statistics on a sound 
footing. 
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Air Routes. 


Imperial Airways service provides through 
transport from Karachi to Europe and London, 
arriving at Karachi from Europe each Thursday 
evening where it connects with Tndiarr I’rans- 
Continental Airways whoso service departs from 
Karachi on Thursday evening reaching Jodhpur 
the same night. Leaving Jodhpur on Friday 
morning, it proceeds Via Delhi and Allahabad, 
arriving at Calcutta on Friday (U'ening. On 
Saturday morning it leaves for Eang(Jon and 
Singapore. 

From Calcutta, Indian National Airways 
operate a daily service to Dacca and a bi-weekly 
service to Kangoou via mtermodiatc ports. 

In the reverse direction, throxrgh air trauspoil 
is provided from Singapore to Karachi by Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways and on to Rnrop(‘ 
and London by Imperial Airway’s westbound 
service, leaving Karachi each Wednesday 
morning. 

The Tata Air Mail Service connects at Karachi 
with Imperial Airway’s Basthound and West- 
bound services and provides through air trans- 
port to Ahmedahad, Bombay, Bellary and 
Madras. 

The following are the Time Tables for the 
varioUvS services : — 


East Bound. 


London, {Croydon) 

Paris 

Cairo 

Baghdad 

Karachi 


Time 

(Local 

(Standard.) Day. 
Dep. 12.30 Sat. 
Dep. 17.15 „ 

Dep, 03.00 Tucs. 
Dep. 03.00 Wed. 
Arr. Afternoon TJuirs, 


Impeiial Ainvays. 


West Bound. 


Karachi 

Baghdad 

Cairo 

Paris 


.. Dep. 09.00 Wed. 
.. Dep. 04.30 Fri. 
.. Dep. 04.30 Sat. 
.. Dep. 09.30 Mon. 


London, (Croi/tfon) Arr. 11.45 


Intermediate calls are made at Brindisi, 
Athens, Mirabella, Alexandria, Gaya, Ituthah, 
Basra, Koweit, Bahrein, Sharjah and Owadali 
in both directions. 


The fares from Karachi are as follows:— 
to Baghdad, £34 ; to Athens £71 ; to London 
£95. The through fare from Karachi 
to London allows tor a weight of lOO kilos 
(221 jmunds) per passenger, and a passenger 
is entitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
weight and the 221 pounds mentioned above. 

If the ditfercnce between the weight of the 
passenger and 22] lbs. is less than 30 lbs. an 
additional 33 lbs. of luggage may be carried free. 
The rate for excess luggage is just over twelve 
shillings per kilo. Children in arms are weighed 
with and carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other children are 
charged full fare. 



Tata Air Mail. 
South Bound. 


Karachi 

De]). 

Time, 

(5.00 

Day. 

Fri. 

Ahmodalnid 

Ait. 

Dej). 

lit. 20 
10..‘)0 


Bombay 

/Arr. 

• IDcJ). 

13 10 
It. 10 


Beliary 

/An. 

IS. 10 
(!,:i0 

Mat. 

jVradras 

Arr, 

U 15 



North Bound. 


Sladras 

D(‘i), 

14 00 

Mon. 

Bellary 

/Arr. 

’llh'p. 

1(5.45 

(5.30 

Tucs. 

Bombay 

/An-. 

•\l)ep. 

10.30 

11.00 


Ahmcdabad 

fArr. 

13.5(] 

14.20 


Karachi 

. . Arr, 

18.10 



Indian Trans-Continental Airways. 
East Bound. 




Time. 

Day. 

Karaclii 

Dep. 

15.45 

Tliurs, 

Jodhpur 


05.00 

Fri. 

Delhi 


08.15 


(’awnpon* . . 


10.30 


Allaiiabud . . 


12.1.5 


f'aleutta 


05., 30 

Mat. 

Akyab 


09.. 30 


Bangoon 


04.00 

Htm. 

Bangkok 


08.30 


1^‘uaug 


15.00 


Kuda imnipur 


17.30 


Hingapore . , 

.A.rr. 

Eveninj. 

„ 

West Bound. 


Singaprire . . 

Dep, 

05.15 

Mun. 

Kuala Lumpur 


07.45 


Penang 


10.15 


Bangkok 


05,00 

Men. 

Rangoon 


08.30 


Akyab 


11.45 


Calcutta 


05,00 

Tucs. 

Allahabad . . 


09,30 


Cawnporo 


10.45 


Delhi-. 


14.15 


Jodhpur 


04.80 

Wed. 

Karachi 

Arr. 

09.00 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


Indian National 


CALCFTT.! to 

ll^.NOnON. 

Ijocal 




Tinn'. 

Day. 

Calcutta, 

1>('P. 

07.1)0 

Tu'‘s. 

Chittagong 


09.50 


Akyab 

,, 

12.45 


Basse i n 


1(5.10 


Rangoon 

. Arr, 

17.15 

,, 

Rangoon to 

C\L0UTT(. 



Rangoon 

. . D(*p. 

07.00 

Kri. 

Basse! n 

. . . . ,, 

08.20 


Akyab 

. . . . ,, 

12.05 


Chittagong 

,, 

13.59 

N 

Calcutta 

.. .Arr. 

10.15 

>> 

Calcutta to 

Dacca (Daily). 



Calcutta 

. . . . Dcp. 

07.00 

Daily. 

Dacca 

■ . .Arr. 

08.52 


Dacca 

Dcp. 

11.32 

Daily, 

Calcutta 

Arr. 

13.03 

,, 


Africa and the Far East- 

Sevoral new air services which are of consi- 
derable importance to India have been inaiipu- 
rated, and of these the most notable is the 
] England-Afriea service which connects with the 
I Enaland-Tndia service at Oairo to and provides 
> an entirely new route between Delhi and South 
! Africa. 

Other important air lines established arc the 
Pnmeli service between Paris and Saigon and 
tiio Dnteh serviee between Arnsterdani and 
Batavia, both of which pass through Baghdad 
and Karachi, 

Baghdad, in particular, is developing rapidly 
in importance and it is said, not without reason, 
tliat it will soon become the Clapham Junction 
of the air. This will certainly be the. case if 
the projected seivices from Persia and Russia 
materialise. 

The proposed extension of the England-Indla 
Air Mail to Australia is expected to be brought 
into operation shortly and a service ah’cady 
1 operates as far as Singapore. 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Store.s Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the suceessive orders 
Issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufaeturc 
or in India is to i)e found in earlier issues ot 
the Indian Year Book. The (uirrent rules to 
regulate stores pur(!has(! prescribe that preference 
in making purchas<‘s Hhall he given in tire follow- 
ing order 

Rirst, to articles W’hich are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India fr<»m raw materials produced 
in India, pn)vi(i(>d that the finality is 
Kufflciently good for the purpose; 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the finality is sulllciently 
good for the purpcisc. 

Third, to articles of foreign inamifacd.ure 
held in Ht(»ck in India providful they 
arc of suitable tyja; and finality rmiuislte. 

Fourth, to articles manufactiircfl abrf)a(l which 
need to bf^ specially imported. 

The new rules were ealcuhitcd materially to 
widen the scf>pc of operations of tin' 
Department. 

The total value of orders })lacetl by the 
Department during tin' yt'ar lliIW-;};}, tln^ latest 
period for which ligures are. yet available, was 
Its. 3,30, «(>, 90 : 5 , as(K)mparetl with Rs. 3, (JO, 00, Odd 
during 1931-32. 'riiG fall in buslimsH was a 
result of the all rfumd (sontractifm ami this 
was a dlref't consequence of the eurtailinent of 
the activities f>f the Spending Department 
imposed by prevailing conditions of trade 
depression and aggravated by a further drop 
in commodity prices. 

As a result of the close observance of the 
Tepder Rules by departments of the 


C’entral Government and other provincial 
governments, the number of stores indents 
submitted for sending to the Director General 
in India Store Department, London, was 885 
and their value Rs, 70,36,880 against 951 for 
stores valued at Rs. 93,84,301 in the preced- 
ing year. 

The Department continued throughout the 
year to assist manufacturers in India to improve 
the quality of their products. The means 
adopted included technical advire and sugges- 
tions. Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without sacrificing economy and 
efficiency. Among the more notable instances 
of developments in this direction the Depart- 
ment in their annual report give foremost place 
to the textile industry. 

The final accounts of the Department for 
the year 1931-32 closed with a total revenue 
of Rh. 13, 84, .370 and exiienditurc of Rs. 24,89,699 
showing nett deficit of Its. 11,05, 329. The 
expenditure of the year 1932-33 is provisionally 
shown at Its. 21,67,050. The reduction which 
the ligures indicate, in spite of a normal growth 
of e.xpen(liture, due to annual increments 
estimated at Jls. 40,000 ])er annum, was 
prodw'ed by vigorous retrenchment measures. 
I’here was, however, a heavy fall on the credit 
side (»f the account, the total earnings amounting 
to Its. 10,14,430 as against Rs. 13,84,370. 

The question of definitely declaring the 
Department to be a comnu'rcial or service 
undertaking was under consideration of Gtwern- 
mont and they decided in January 1930 that it 
could not for the present be declared a 
commercial undertaking, as some of its activities 
were admittedly not a of a commercial character, 
and that it should therefore be treated as a 
public service department. 
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A<iknowU igmmi of Debt ex. Rs. 20 ,, 0 

Affidawt or Declaration 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
ofexobanse 

(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security — Subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 20, as. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

(b) If relating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate — ^two annas for every 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 
share. 

( 3 ) If not otherwise provided for .. 1 0 

Appointment in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees . . . . . ..150 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove 

able : 30 0 

Afticles of Association of Company- 
fa) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 
does not exceed R a . 2,500 . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 2,600 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 50 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Awardt any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum , 20 0 

Bill of Exohangt— 

here payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)— Not exc. 
Rs. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Rs. 200, not 
exc. Es. 400, a, 6 ; exc. Rs. 400, not 
exc. Rs. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc, Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15 ; exe. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2; exc, Rs. 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 1,600, 
not exc. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2 a. 4; exc. Rs. 
2,600, not exc. Rs. 6,000, Rs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 6.000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12; 
exc, Rs. 7,600, not exc. Rs. 10,000, Rs. 9; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 16,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8; exc. Rs. 15,000. not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs. 18 ; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 30,000, Rs, 27 ; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 30,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


its. a. 

J? 'XI of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding R?. 10 0 

Exc. Rs. 10 but not exc. Rs. 60 . . 0 
Exc. Ra- 60 but not exc. Rs. 1 OO . . 0 


Exc. Rs- 100 Ai does not exc. Rs. 200 1 
Exc. Rb. 200 & does not exc. R?. 300 2 


Tip to Rs, 1,000, every Rs, 100 or pare o 12 
For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 3 ,2 

Bond, Administration, Custoim, Security 


or Morigme Deed — For amoiint not 
exceeding Rs. 1.000. same duty as a 
Bond. 

IQ any other case.. .. 10 

CanceUation .. 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Share.s .. 0 2 

Charter Party 2 0 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with elfcct from 1st 
July 1927. 

Composition — Deed , . . . 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 

Not exceeding Rs. 50 .. 

Exceeding Rs. 50 not exceedlnu Rs. 100 o 
Exceeding Rs. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not exceed 

Rs. 300 4 8 

For every Rs. 100 or part In excess of 

Rs. 100 up to Rs. 3 ,000 . . .. 1 8 

Fo»- every Rs, 600, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 7 8 


Conveyance, reluiiug 1o iinmovjsilde property 
situate mthin iheciiiesof P.()nil)ay,Alimedal)ad, 
3h)ona and ICaraelii, for llu* (‘ntuiiis in article 
23 the following enirles shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

23. Conveyance (as dcflnt'd by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer (diargi-d or exempted 
unclcr No. 82 — 

1 Ahmoda- 
llom- l)ad, 
bay. Poona & 
Naraclil. 

Rh. a. Rh. a. 

Where the auimmt or value, 
of the eonsjderalimi for 
such conveyant'eH as set 
forth thiuein does noi. 
exceed IIh. 50 . . ,.0 8 0 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. .60 hut 

doe.H not exceed Rs. 100 ..10 1 q 

Where ItexetuidK Rs. 100 but 

do<*H iu»t exceed Rs. 20(1 . . 2 0 2 0 

Where it exceeds Us, 200 but 

docH not I'Xeeed Rs. 300 ..8 8 68 

Where It exceeds Rs, 300 lint 

does not exceed Rs. 400 .. 12 0 9 0 

Wher<‘ it exceeds Ks, 400 Itut 

does not exceed Rs. .600 . . 15 8 11 8 

Where it exceeds Us. ,500 Imt 

dons not exeee.d ,Rh. 000. JO 0 14 0 

W’liern It ex<'cwlB Its. 600 imt 

doc-H not exeml Its. 700 .. 22 8 16 8 

Where it exceeds Us. 700 but 
does not exceed Rs. 800 , . 2ft 0 19 0 

Wliere it <*x<‘eeds Rs. HOO luit 
(loe.s not (*xeecd Rs. 900 , . 29 8 21 8 

Where It exficeds Rs. 900 imt 
tlocH not cxeec'd Rs. 1 ,000. . 33 0 24 0 

And for every Rs. 500 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Rs. 1,000 17 8 12 3 
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Es. a, 

Copp of Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 


exceed 1 Eupee 10 

In any other case 2 0 


Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as la payable on the 
original. In any other case ..2 0 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Erttry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. lO 0 

Divorce 5 0 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. .. .. 20 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, sanae 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 

Allotment of Shares .. ,,0 2 

Credit 0 2 

License .. iO 0 

Memo, of Association of Company— It 
accompanied by Articles of Association .^O 0 
If not so accompanied .. ,.80 0 

Notarial Act 2 0 

Note or Memo. Intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(fl) Of any Goods exo. in value Es. 20. 0 4 
(b) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding In value Es. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Es. 6.000, or part. 

{bb) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a iiia.xinuuu of Jls. 20, 

2 as. for every Es. 10, 000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Slilp’s Master 
Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Es. 600 

In any other case 

Dissolution of 

Policy of tmurance — 

(1) Eea — Where preinlurn does not 

exceed rates of 2a., ox I per cent, of 
amount insured 

In any other case forEs. 1,000 or part 
thereof 

(2) Eor time— Vox every Es. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exo. 6 months 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire— When the sum insured does 

not exceed Es. 6,000 

In any other case 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
4.rt. 53 (Receipt). 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only 

In any other case— for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Es. 1,000, and also where 
amount exo, Ea. 1,000, for every 

Es. 1,000 or part 

(51 Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provided for — 

Eor every sum not exceeding 

Es. 250 

Excpertina Ea. 260 but not exceed- 
ing Ea. 500 

For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Es. l,00f) and also for every 
Es. 1.000 or part 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 

Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by nr under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Es. lOO or 
part payable as premium 
In case of a xe-insurance by one Com- 
pany witli another— i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, arc liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Poircr of Attorney— 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
1 0 registration ofoneor mote documents. 

In relation to a single transaction 
5 0 or for admitting execution of one or 
20 0 more such documents 

lO 0 When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
fJimrts Act, 1882 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
0 1 a single transaction other than that 

mentioned above 

0 1 Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
0 2 than 1 transaction, or generally . . 


Es. a, 

0 4 

0 8 

1 0 


0 X 

0 2 

0 2 
0 4 

0 6 


0 1 


1 0 
1 0 
2 0 
10 0 
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Authorising more than 5 hut not more 
than 10 persona to act . . . . 20 

When given for consideration and 
author! tiing the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 


In anv other case, for each person 

authorised 2 

Promissory N otes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Es. 250 . . . . 0 

(ii) Whenr.he amount or value ex- 

ceeds Ea. 250 but does not ex- 
ceed Rs. 1,000 0 

(lii) In any other case 0 


(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange fertile same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 
(It is important that only one stamp of 
the correct denomination should be used). 


Protest of BUI or Note 

Protest by the Master of a Ship 

Proxy , . 

Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 
Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(fl) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Ra. 1,000— the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of snch 
consideration as set forth In the 
Reconveyance. 

(b) In any other case 

Release — that is to say, any Instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property— 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
docs notexceed Rs. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth In the Release. 
(f>) In any other case 

Reovondentia Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond— (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs. 1,000— 
The same duty as a Bond for tha 
amount secured. 

(h) In any other case 

Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount of value of the property 
— settled as set forth in such settlement. 
Revocation of Settlement, — I'he same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the .same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sura equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
mstmment of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 


2 

0 

0 


10 


10 


10 


a, 

0 


0 


1 


0 

0 

i 


0 


0 


0 


Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order . . . . , . . . 0 l 

Surrender of Lease — When duty wicn 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 

Transfers of Shares— One-tialf of the duty 
payable on a Conveyance lor a consi- 
deration equal to the value of the share. 
Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 10 — The duty with which 
such Bond, <fec., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 0 

—of any property under the Adminis- 
trator Genoral’s Act, 1874, Section 31. 10 0 
—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary— Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — vSame duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. .. .. 15 0 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceed Ing 10 0 
Warrant for Goods . . . . ..08 

N. B , — The following Pru.HS Note i.HHued by the 
Director of Information, Bombay, on 28th 
November 1933, In reimbliHhcd for in- 
formation of the public : — 

“At imfsent J Anna, 1 Anna, 2 Annas and 4 
Annas unified Htamjm (markml ‘ India Postage 
and Revenue ’) art; us(‘d for purposes of 
po.stage as well a.H for stamping c(‘rtain docu- 
m(in<.s receli)ts. (lovernment have 

d) cided that tlii'sestaniiis should be abolished 
from Ist April 10.34 and that In their place 
separate stamps for piwtago Jind revenue 
respt'cllvely should be introdui’cd. From ist 
April 1931 tlie new postal stamps cannot bo 
used for r<*venue purposes and the ni'W revenue 
stamps cannot be used for postal purposes. 

“ With a view to aceustem tlie public to this 
change, ( Jovernment. have decided to intro- 
duc(s during the period from ist January 
1934 to iUst March 1934, special overprinted 
revenue stamps conourreid ly with the exist- 
ing unlftc<l stamps. During this period it 
will be open to the puhlic to use either the 
spiMdal overprinted revenue stamps (marked 
‘ Bombay Revenue') or the unified statnps 
(marked ‘ Imlia Postage and Revenue ') for 
tlift purpose of stamping documents. After 
3 1st March 1934, the new stamps mentioned 
In paragraph l of this Press Note must be 
us^. The special overprinted revenue 
stamps and the new revenue stamps to be 
introduced from 1st April 1984 will be avail- 
able for sede at all post ofidoes. ^ 
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Tor a complete history of the movement re* | the union then effected was purely superfldal; 
presented by the Indian National Congress the difference between the Moderates and the Bx- 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the tremists was fundamental; the Extremists cap- 
tndian Year Book. The Congress was founded tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired ;he period of the special session held at Calcutta 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held q September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress ieutenants. lu 1927 the Congress actually 
were laid down to be adopted independence as the goal of India. 
Firstly, the fu.sion into one national whole In the following two years the Congress made 
of all the d liferent and discordant ele* what the extreme leftists describedasaclimb- 
riients that constitute the population of down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
India ; left, with the result that for a time there appeared 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along to be a commonness of purpose between the 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poll- jiberais and Congressmen. At its 1928 Session 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and he Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
Thirdly, the consolidation of union between agreed to accept Dominion Status if granted, be- 
England and India by securing the modi- ^’ore the end of 1920. Things were tending towards 
fleation of such of the conditions as may \ satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
be unjust or injurious to the latter tialf of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
country. diiito grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 


With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiolly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that— ■ 

“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people ol 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the aelf-govcniing merabert 
of the British Empire, and a participation bj 
them in the rights and responsibilities of th< 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by proraothig national unity, fosterin 
public spirit and developing and organisln, 
the Intellectual, moral, econoiricaud Indmatria) 
resources of the country/' 

For some years following 1907 efforts wen 
made to heal the split and those wore withou 
avail until 1910 when a re-united Congress met a^ 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Obaran Muzutntiar of Farid pur In Bengal. But 


that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Bound Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England and the two ladias. Here was the 
parting of the ways. The Liberals went their 
way and the Congress its own. In fulfilment 
of the “ultimatum” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declared for complete independence or “ Puma 
Swaraj.” Throughout the year 1930 the Con- 
gress was engaged in a defiance of the law of the 
land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain complete independence. Early next 
year the Congress actually suspended civil 
disobedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment of 
the tonus of this agreement gave rise to trou- 
ble and another greement was concluded. 
As a result of this r. Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congro.s8, actually went to London to take part 
in the Hound Table Conference. While he was 
uway things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. It became impossible for 
Congressmen ev(sn to hold their annual sessions 
shice 3y;J2. For some time it existed in fact, 
though not in law ; but of late it has ceased to 
exist oven in fact. 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was im920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
In the previous year unsuccessfully started bis 
passive Besistance struggle as a protest against 
the Bowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a 
protest against the Mtisb policy towards 


Turkey, the ' ‘fighting ” of two other grievance 
was later on added to its first object, namely” 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat Ali were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congre ss 
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to endorse their programme of “progressive 
non-violent non-co-operation’* which was 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur 
which, on Mr. G-andhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into “the attainment by India of 
Swaraj by alllegitimate and peaceful means. 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern- 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large 
nunaber of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 
made a “grim resolve” to challenge the “re- 
pression movement’’ by appointing Mr. Gandhi 
as dictator and hy resolving to start a “No 
Tax” campaign at Bardoli. The riots in Chauri 
Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay rioti- 
in 1921 during the Prince of Wales’ visit (nee 
1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the impossibility of main- 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions. He suspended his proposed civil 
disobedience campaign and replaced it by what 
is known as the Bardoli Programme which es- 
chewed all the aggressive items of non-c^-opera- 
tion in favour of the promotion of inter-, 
communal unity and kbaddar. Soon after 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

This turn of events threw cold water on the 
entousiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more, the All-India CongressComniittecappoint-, 
ed a (Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
toured the country and in October, 1922, pro- 1 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entrj j 
to offerobstruction to Governmentand the other ■ 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
Programme. A battle royal ensued betwecii i 
the two parties for two or three years, the Swara- 
jists — or the “ Co-operators,’’ as they were 
derisively called by the non-co-operators — 
carrying the day throughout. Every little 
triumph of the Swarajists meant a diminution 
of the prestige and inlliiencc of the No-Changers. 
This went on for some time until the Bel gaum 
session of the Congress, presided over by 
Mr. Gandhi himself, suspended the non-co- 
operation programme. Thereby tho movement 
wms practically killed, and, strange to say, it , 
received its death-blow at the hands of the ; 
very author of its being. But the fond parent j 
did not lose heart and bided his time. His i 
chance came in 1928 when the Congress was; 
split into two warring camps. One was ready ' 
to accept Dominion Status for India, while the 
other would have nothing short of indepen- j 
deuce. At the psychological moment, Mr. ; 
Gandhi staged a re-entry into the political j 
arena — he had been but a silent spectator during | 
the five preceding years — and, professing to , 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided ! 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation, i 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared j 
in 1929 to he tlie goal of Indian political progress, 
Mr. Gandhi Insisted on having it on the spot ’ 
and when that was naturally refused he returned i 
to his old love, non-co-operation and boycott. 
He had been biding his time, and the astute 

g »litician, that he is, he reintroduced in 
ecember 1929 his formula that bad been dead 
five years. Indeed the Congress Executive 


was authorised to give tho signal also for a 
campaign of non-payment of ta.xes and civil 
disobedience. Early in 1930 the Congress 
executive appointed Mr. Gandhi as " Dictator” 
for all India and gave him power to launch 
civil disobedience as and wlien he thought 
fit. Thi.s Mr. Gundlii did in March and practi- 
cally the wliole country was set a))laz;e. There 
was open defiance of the law all over the land, 
notwithstanding the efforts of tlm Government 
I to put down illegal activities. The movement 
waned by the end of the year tlirough sheer ex- 
haustion and civil dbobednuKie was suspended 
early in 1931 as a result, of migntiations between 
the Viceroy and Mr (fandlii. Tim year 1931 
was a year of negotiations altliough the di,s- 
cussions centied on alleged breaches of the 
Viecroy-Gandhi understand ing. The efforts for 
pe.aec were carried to tho point of inducing 
Mr. Gandhi to participate in tlie Hound Table 
Conference in Londou to formulate a consti- 
tution for India. All this, iiowever, proved 
fo bo a lull in the storm whicli again broke out 
in fuller fury early in the New Ymir. On the 
ground that the (iovcriunent liad broken the 
understanding arrived at botween tho Viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, tin* Congress leadiw declared 
in favour of a revival of aggressive non-co- 
operation. The Govornmeiif., however, was 
apparently preparisl for it. ; simnltaneously with 
the announcement of flic Congress decision 
the Government set- in motion its powerful 
machinery and grappled with tlie renewed non- 
co-operation luuvenieiit hid’ore it- had time to 
take root again. Civil dtsoliedimice was scot, I'.hed 
before It w-as imrn this time. Jn short tho 
Government killml the niin-(‘u-operatiou move- 
ment, Another attempt was made in the 
inidille of Itfh'f to r -vhe If, in an aft ‘luiatcd 
form, hut the “individual civil disobedienoo ”, 
as it was called, was still boni. (See later), 
Conttress in 1925-32. 

1 The career of the Cimgress between t,he Bol- 
' gaum session, when the N. C. D. movement was 
! .snHi>t*nded, and flie years I {>29-30, when civil 
I disobedience \vus revived, mmh comparatively 
i dull. Jmrlngthe first half of 1925 the Congress 
polii‘y was one of aimies,s drift. I’lie. death 
of Mr. C. K. Das diunoralised the Swarajists. 
Mr, Gandhi promfitly wfuit In their resciio and 
at the end of the year flic Swarajists’ political 
programme was formally a<Iof)led hv the Oawn- 
pore Cougres.s. Tlie f fat session of the Congress, 
which met in Assam during Christmas week In 
1920, set Its fnee against- the nceept-ance of 
minlstershlfis or other otlh!<*.s in the gift of the 
Govermmmt -in other words, (iiscountenanoed 
“Kesponslvo (’o-operation”, a new creed 
which had sprung up within the Swarajist ranks.^ 
and approved of the policy of rejimtion of budget 
and refusal of suripiies until a response to the 
“national demami " was forthcoming. 

All this talk and quarrel about the internal 
affairs of the Congress were set at rest by the non- 
inclusion of Indians on tin* personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Reforms, 
Most of the leaders fancied that It would be 
an insult to India if Indians were not appointed 
members of tho CommlHsion. Even moderates, 
reputed for their sobriety and reasonableness, 
affected extremism. The Viceroy endeavoured 
-—but in vain — to explain the position to 
Indian leaders (See Your Book of 1928). 
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Congressmen, of course, met dmiiig Christmas 
1927 and resolved to boycott the Simon Commis- 
sion, declared iudopendence as the goal of India 
and offered some solutions for the Hindu-Muslim 
problem. In the following year the Congress, 
in its plenary session at Calcutta, declared that 
Dominion status would be acceptable to India. 
This, it will be recalled, marks a return to 1908 
when, soon after the Surat split, it was stated 
that the objects of the Congress were, among 
other things, “ the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the 
Britisli Rm])iro,‘’ This, however, proved to be 
a mere smokti-sei'ccn raised by C'<mgress tacti- 
cians to (tonccal from tiie world their real inten- 
tion which was disclosed in December 102D. 

The Congress which met in Calcutta during 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
pandit Motilal Nehru, was divided into three 
camps; the advocates of corapieto independence, 
those who wanted Dominion status and nothing 
beyond tliat, and Pandit Motilal sandwiched 
between the two, with one foot in either camp. 
This was just the oiiportunity for wliich Mr. 
Gatidlii had apparently been waiting, and he 
staged a come back at the psychological moment. 
He threw in Ills weight with Jhiudlt Motilal 
and sponsored a compromise formula. This 
satlsflod neither wing but eventually a 
resolution was adoiitcci which approved of the 
j[:{ehru Keports emboilying a “Swaraj” consti- 
tution framed by a coinmittee under the Chaii- 
niansiiij) ol the Pandit Motilal Nehru and con- 
sisting of members of all parties) as a groat step 
in political advance and, wliilst adhering to the 
JMadras resolution on independence, the Congress 
was prepared, subject to the exigencies of the 
political situation, to adopt the Nehru consti- 
tution, if it was accepted by the British Parlia- 
ment before the expiry of 1929 ; and if that did 
not happen tlio Congress would revive non- 
violent uon-cooperation ; Congressmen could, 
in the meanwhile, carry on propaganda for 
Independence. 

The political outlook was gloomy, indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
gesture irom Britutin. Lord Irwin, thi! sympa- 
thetic Viceroy, ^aw this and strove his utmost 
to ] Incate legitimate Indian feeling. He under- 
took a trip to Kngland on four months’ leave 
and luul long conversations witli the India 
Ofiice Chief and tlie newly formed Labour 
Cabinet of Britain. Hii returned in the last 
week of October and within a few days of his 
arrival issued from J>elhi a statement which 
has since become! famous as the Viceroy’s 
Declaration of October ai, 1029. ” 1 am 

authorised”, he said, " on Ijehalt of His Majesty’s 
Government, to state (tlcurly that, in their 
judgment, it is implhiit in the Declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress, as there conh'.inplatcd, is the 
attuiumunt of Dominion Status,” His Excel- 
lency announ(ied tho British Government's 
intention to summon a oonfert'nce of represen- 
tatives of British India and Indian States 
to discuss British Indian and All-Tn<llan problems 
for seeking the greatest possible incasuro of 
agreement for tho final proposals to be placed 
before Parliament, 


The main feature of the Congress session held 
shortly after was the reascendancy to power of 
Mr. Gandhi. The principal resolution went 
through successfully and, in fulfilment of the 
Calcutta Congress “ ultimatum, ” Independence 
was declared when the New Year was rung in 
and the “ Independence flag” was hoisted. 

Events moved" very fast in India in 1930 
which has been epochal m the country’s political 
history. On the one hand, the British Govern- 
ment took practical measures to devise a consti- 
tutional luachiueiy that would place India on 
the highroad to responsible self-government 
(see Hound Table Conference section) ; on the 
other, the Congress, the premier political organi- 
sation ot the country, made a bold bid for com- 
plete independence— or “ Purna Swaraj". 


Civil Disobedience Movement. 

In pursuance of the resolution of the Lahore 
Congress, it was decided by the Congress leaders 
early in the year to test the strength and 
willingness of the country to undertake 

and carry on a programme involving loss, 
suffering and sacrifice, and with this end in 
view they organised what has since been called 
the “ Independence Day” demonstration. 

The response, according to the Congress leaders, 
“ exceeded anticipations”. Having thus 

ventilated the new revolutionary policy of the 
Lahore Congress and satisfied themselves that 
their methods would obtain general support 
in the country, the Working Committee appoint- 
ed at Lahore met at Ahmedabad and decided 
to inaugurate mass civil disobedience. It 
appointed Mr. Gandhi as the “Dictator” of the 
Congress and gave him full powers to launch, 
conduct and carry on the movement, 


Before taking what he described as his 
“final plunge” in politics, Mr. Gandhi wrote in 
first week of March his famous letter to tlie 
Viceroy announcing his determination to 
launch civil disobedience if his demands 
were not met. They were the famous Eleven 
Points of Mr. Gandhi — total prohibition ; 
reduction of the rupee ratio to Is. Ad ; 
reduction of the land revenue to at least 50 
per cent, and making it subject to legislative 
control ; abolition of the salt tux; reduction 
of the military expenditure to at least 50 per 
cent., to begin with ; reduction of the salaries 
of tho higher grade service men to one half 
or less, so as to suit the reduced revenue ; protec- 
tive tariff on foreign cloth ; tho passage of the 
Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill ; discharge of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all political 
prosecutions, ahregation of section 124-A, of 
the Regulation of 1818 and the like, and permis- 
sion to all Indian exiles to return ; the abolition 
of the C, 1. D. or its popular control : and tho 
issue of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, 
subject to popular control. 

The reply sent to Mr. Gandhi by the Private 
Se('retary to tho Viceroy regretted that 
Mr. Gandhi contemplated “ a course of action 
which is clearly bound to involve violatUjn of 
the law and danger to the public peace.” 
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Whea his impossible demands were turned 
down, Mr. G-andhi outlined a propamme of 
civil disobedience consisting of various items 
calculated to subvert the Government by break- 
ing certain laws, reducing its income from 
excise and customs dxities, inducing Government 
servants to resign, picketing liquor shops and 
shops dealing in foreign, particularly British, 
goods, mainly British cloth, and urging _ the 
masses not to pay land revenue, chowkidari 
tax and forest grazing fees. The salt Act was 
the first target. 

After organising his forces in various centres 
in the country, Mr. Gandhi inaugurated his 
civil disobedience movement by setting out on a 
march on foot from his Ashram at Sabarmati 
with the object of breaking the salt law 
and defying the Government. He reached 
Handl on the seashore and picked up salt with- 
out paying duty. The police did not interfere. 
This was the signal for Congressmen to break 
the law all over the country simultaneously. 

On the first few occasions, the Government 
merely looked on, but the law-breaking fever 
spread fast and wide. Eventually the authori- 
ties took mejisures to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of Illicit salt. They were resisted by 
Congress volunteers who formed a cordon round 
the spot where salt was made and defied the police 
to arrest them. The police arrested them at 
first, but they could not obviously arrest hun- 
dreds of spectators who, though not actually 
engaged in salt making, were encouraging the 
law-breakers, jeering at the police and indulging 
in hostile demonstrations. When these crowds 
began to indulge in violence against the police, 
the latter had perforce to disperse them by 
means of the regulation staff known as “ lathi". 
This went on for a while without bringing 
Puma S\»araj any nearer. Mr, Gandhi found 
a way out of the rut by declaring that he pro- 
posed to raid the salt works at Bharasana, 
near Surat. Similar raids were planned on the 
salt depot at Wadala, in Bombay. Shortly 
after this, however, Mr. Gandhi was arrested 
under the provisions of a century-old Regulation 
and confined during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment as a state prisoner whose activities were 
a danger to the Government established by law. 

The raids on the salt works at Dharasana 
and Wadala were carried out repeatedly and 
hundreds were injured when the police repelled 
the raid and dispersed the raiders and sympa- 
thisers. The advent of the monsoon put an end 
to salt making and salt depot raids. But 
other illegal activities were taken up. 

The anniversary of a dead loader. 

" Independence Day” or some such pretext 
was utilised to organise anti-Government ' 
demonstrations. The arrest of persons who 
were courting arrest was also the occasion 
for a display of hostility against the Govern- 
ment. Such disturbances occurred in several 
places, and the police had to impose a ban on 
meetings, processions, demonstrations and the 
like which invariably disturbed the public 
peace and led to clashes. Even these prohi- 
bitory orders were disobeyed thereby compelling 
the police to use force. Two such instances 


occurred in Sholapur and Peshawar. In the 
former place the police were attacked, constables 
mobbed and murdered in broad daylight, and 
Government buildings and law courts set on 
fire. Martial law \vas introduced and quiet 
restored after a long time, in Peshawar also 
rowdy crowds defied the poliee and even the 
military. British troops were stoned, People 
were so much inflamed that it took a number of 
weeks for the return of normal conditions. It 
was revealed during the I’eshawar disturbances 
that the Congress iirojiaganda had to some 
extent interfered with the discipline of a few 
Indian sepoys. 

Hor did the Congress stop here. Thanks to 
its persistent propaganda, t.ho martial races 
inhabiting the iiorder wore taught to hate the 
British and to expect the (‘stahlishmont of 
“Gandhi Raj" at an early date. A belief 
that the British administration was weakening 
spread across thti border to tlio Afridis who 
carried out a series of raids on Peshawar. Hot 
that these were by any means successful ; they 
were easily repelh'd and severely punished. 
But it would not do to allow them to continue 
in the false belief that they could defy the 
British Government with impunity. The 
Government, tlierefore, took prompt punitive 
measures and put an end to the raids. 

Congressmen living in inland areas stirred up 
villagers against tlie fiovernmimt anti persuaded 
them to refuse to iiay dues for grazing cattle 
in the forest.s, Eorest regulations were broken. 

Giijerat, where Mr. GamlhPs influence was 
greatest, was the stronghold of the movement 
for non-payment of land rt' venue. In all the 
four districts of Gujerat ryots were persuaded 
to withhold payuKMit of nrr(«irH of the previous 
years and, later on, of tlw Instalments of the 
following year. 

The no-tax campaign and the sodltious appeals 
calculated to tlisturi) tins loyalty of the police 
and the troops could not bealh)we(l to continue. 
Similarly, the authoritfijs could not look on 
when Government servants In Gujerat, who 
refused to resign tlielr po.sts In oliedi(mco to the 
Congress mandate, were subjtHited to countless 
ijardshlps In the shape not only of social boycott 
but also refusal of daily supplies and even 
of water. In soveral insfcanoos Govornment 
servants wore coerced and prevented from 
doing their duf,y-~thlngs wore made so hot for 
them. 't'ho activities of tho Congress 
in other splnsres also ijetmmo too mischievous 
to be tohtnitcd any longer and the Viceroy 
issued a series of Ordinances. One of these 
gave power to tJm Government to confiscate 
tlio premises of Congress oflicBS whence baneful 
doctrines emanatod. usal of normal supplies 
and sorvlcea to Government servants was also 
made an offence. Later in <he year all the 
Congress anti allied bodies were declared unlaw* 
ful assooiations under another Ordinance. 

One of the main objects of the Congress was to 
deplete tho Government treasury by attacking 
the excise and customs revenue. Excise WM 
the main source of revenue to most provinces 
and ctistoms to the oantral government. Tt 
was also intended seriously to affect BrilM 
industry, particularly the Lammshlre textw 
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trade. For this purpose systematic picketing 
of liquor and foreign (especially British) cloth 
shops was resorted to. This work was reserved 
for the large number of women who, for the 
first time in the history of politics in India, 
joined the movement in response to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal. The willing co-operation of the 
commercial community made the task of 
the women pickets somewhat easy; but in 
several cases coercion replaced peaceful persua- 
sion and the consuming public were put to 
untold hardships. The Viceroy issued an 
Ordinance making picketing accompanied by 
intimidation or coercion punishable. 

The upheaval had its own effect on im- 
pulsive and immature youths and the year 
Witnessed a large number of revolutionary 
outrages, in many of which bombs and fire- 
arms were used. Police officers were killed, 
and an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Governor of the Punjab. An armed raid was 
made on the Chittagong armoury. Many 
deplored these incidents, but the mischief liad 
been done. 


Tho year 1931, however, opened bright, 
for before the end of January ]\Ir. Gandhi was 
again a free man. Ills release was a magnani- 
mous gesture on the part of tho British Govern- 
ment, intended to create a favourable atmosphere 
in India for the reception of the Premler’.s state- 
ment of 19th January and to give the Congress 
a fair chance to consider the offer embodied 
therein. On the very day on which the Premier 
made his famous pronouncement (Sec “ Indian 
Hound Table Conference") loading delegates 
in London urgfui the, Premier to follow up his 
statement with a generous gesture in the shape 
of general amnesty to all political prisoners. 
M. MacDonald complied and within a week the 
principal Congress leaders wore released from 
prison. 

Tlvey soon met together and considered tho 
Premier’s statement which, of course, they 
deemed unacceptable, a deadlock was again 
threatened ; but, thanks to the good offices of 
eminent liberal leaders, tho Congress secured 
the Government’s assent to what has since 
become famous as tho Irwin-Gandhi Pact or 
the Delhi Pact. (Sec 193a Indian Year Booh). 

This " trtice ’’ was signed on the 6th of March 
and was hailed all over the country as the dawn 
of a new era of co-oporation. The past was for 
a time forgotten and there was a lull in political 
activity. All were eagerly looking forward 
to the Congress delegates contributing the 
weight of their Influence and experience to the 
success of the second Hound Table Conference. 
Nevertheless, a strong undor-current of resent- 
ment ran tlirough the ranks of the Congress 
who openly complained that Mr. Gandhi had 
weakly surrendered to the Government In 
agreeing to call of! the struggle. This feeling, 
which was held by the wild men of the left 
and impetuous youths, was enhanced by tho 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
who had been judicially found guilty of murder 
and other terrorist crimes. The execution 
was the signal fora furore In the country, much 
to the chagrin of Mr. Gandhi, , 


It was in this state of feeling that the forty- 
fifth session of the Congress met at Karachi 
under the Pre,sidentship of Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. (See last year's Indian Year Booh). 

The outstanding feature of the Karachi 
session was the unprecedented outburst of 
revolutionary sentiment which throughout 
characterised its proceedings. It was always 
there, but dormant ; and the oxecxltion of 
Bhagat Singh stirred it up. The revolutionaries, 
particularly from Bengal, asserted themselves 
publicly and a determined effort was made to 
torpedo the Delhi Pact. The intensity of feeling 
could be gauged by the action of a few youths 
who on the arrival of Mr. Gandhi went to the 
length of presenting him with a black flower in 
token of Bhagat Singh's execution. Thus Mr. 
Gandhi had to work against insuperable odds 
and it speaks volumes for his great personal 
influence that he managed to carry the day. 
This, however, he achieved only by subscribing 
to a resolution which only half-heartedly con- 
demned terrorist outrages, extolling at the same 
time the terrorists' motives and their “ courage 
and self-sacrifice." In this connection it may be 
noted that following this resolution a number of 
revolutionary crimes were perpetrated during the 
year. (See last year’s Indian Year Booh), 

To return to the Karachi Congress. Such was 
the charm exercised by Blr. Gandhi over his fol- 
lowers, sober as well as terrorist, that, in the midst 
of cries denouncing the Delhi Pact as a surrender, 
the open session of the Congress almost unani- 
mously ratified it and nominated Mr, Gandhi to 
proceed to the B.T.C. as its representative. 

The resolution ran ; " This Congress, having 
considered the provisional settlement between 
tho Working Committee and the Government of 
India, endorses it, but desires to make it clear 
that its cult of independence remains Intact. 
The Congress delegation will work for this goal so 
as to give the nation control over the army, 
external affairs, finance and economic policy and 
to have a scrutiny by an impartial tribunal on 
the financial transactions of the British Govern- 
ment in India and to examine and assess the 
obligations to be undertaken by India and 
England — ^with right for either party to end the 

fi a^tneTship at will. Provided, however, that 
[le Congress delegation will be free to accept 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India, the Congress 
appoints Mr. Gandhi as its delegate to the K.T.C. 
with the addition of such representatives as the 
Working Committee may add later." 

Another important resolution passed by the 
Congress defined “ Puma Swaraj.” This again 
was a sop to the clamant left wing and its passage 
gave a clear indication of the way the wind was 
blowing. The main idea underlying the resolution 
was the creation of a socialistic state as outlined 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his presidential 
address to tho previous session of the. Congress at 
Lahore. Astute politician that IMr. Gandhi 
Is, he saw in this resolution a formula which 
would prevent an alternative revolutionary 
programme from taking tho field. 

** Puma Swaraj ” was defined as a government 
which would secure certain specified fiiudamental 
rights for the people, living wage for the worke. s, 
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reduction of land revenue, levy of inheritance tax, 
adult suffrage, free primary education, reduction 
in military expenditure and in civil servants’ 
salaries, control of key industries, etc. 

The feeling that prevailed at Karachi char- 
acterised the activities of the Congress throughout 
the rest of the year — the same restlessness at 
having to accept the Delhi Pact, the same lip 
condemnation of terrorism side by side with 
sympathy with terrorists. The " War hords ” 

' of the Congress were chafing under the enforced 
silence and could hardly resist the tendency to 
create mischief. 

It was very easy for them to pick a 
quarrel with the Government over the 
implementing of the Delhi Pact. They 
accused Government of being “ slow and 
niggardly ” in releasing political prisoners. 
They insisted on the reinstatement of all village 
officials who had resigned when the Congress 
campaign was at its height — even in the case of 
those who had been replaced since. They 
claimed substantial, if not wholesale, remissions 
of land revenue on the slightest pretext. They 
bitterly complained against alleged excesses of 
the police in collecting land revenue. Taking 
shelter under the withdrawal of the unti- 
picketing ordinance they continued their picket- 
ing operations as they did during the civil 
disobedience movement. This last led to 
seveial clashes, notably in Cawnpore wiierc 
aggressive picketing resulted In serious and 
prolonged Hindu-Muslim rioting— -described as 
a *' ghastly holocaust ” — involving widespread 
massacre. 

Speaking of the Cawnpore disturbances and 
the communal tension that they led to, one is 
reminded of the growing differences between the 
Congress and the Muslims that were a feature of 
the year’s politics. Ever suspicious of Congress 
boua fldes towards Muslim rights, the Mnhomc- 
dans kept aloof from the civil disobedience 
movement and any attempt on the part of Con- 
gress leaders to rope them in resulted in a clash. 
Mr. Gandhi, however, made repeated attempts to 
placate the Muslims, making numerous offers to 
meet their demands from time to time. The bulk 
of the Muslim community w'as particularly angry 
with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress for the tactics 
adopted by them to secure the support of the 
entire community to an agreed formula. Mr, 
Gandhi and the Congress sought to make capital 
of the presence of a few Muslims in the Congress, 
calling themselves Nationalist Muslims. Congress 
was ready, it was stated, to accept any scheme 
on which the entire Muslim community, including 
the Nationalist Muslims, put forward and 
attempts were accordingly made in Bombay, 
Ahinedabad, Bhopal, Delhi and Simla, in various 

E arts of the year, to evolve a communal formula; 
ut all fell through. 

The Congress made two more attempts in 
July to arrive at a formula and eventually 
drew up a “ compromise between undiluted 
comraunalism and undiluted nationalism.” 
Joint electorates were to form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India, 
but it was agreed that there should be reservation 
of seats in the Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures on the basis of population with the right 


to minorities to contest additional seats iuany 
province where they were less than 25 per cent 
This was, of course, not acceptable to the 
Muslims, who, to a man, stood by the Four- 
teen Points. 

Disappointment at the failure to solve the 
communal tangle rendered tlie political outlook 
gloomy and the Congress leaders began to wonder 
whether any good woiild result from their partici- 
pation in the Round 'J’able Conference. Mean- 
while, those of them who were itching for a fight 
had succeeded in working up in the country parts, 
particularly in Gnjcrai. and tlic U.l\, a situation 
which the Government could hardly tolerates. 

Tn the United Proviiici's, particularly, an 
agrarian disimtc of a purely economic character, 
aggravated by growing trade depression, was 
turned to political advantage hy Congressmen. 
In the result, although tlie no-rent campaign 
being part of the civil disubcdi(>nce movement, 
was abandoned under tiie Delhi Pact, it was 
revived now, norninallv as an economic adtation 
but really as a political weapon. The Govern- 
ment had perforce to take measures to ensure 
the collection ot land rt! venue, but the Congress 
protested against t.heni, 'riiis was addl'd to the 
long list of sin.s of omiswi'.:!; uml commission, 
of wliich the Gongress accused tlie Government. 
Similarly in Gujerat, it was alleged that the 
police were using excessively coercive measures 
to collect Government dues. 

On all those grounds, cumulatively, IVIr. Gandhi 
declared that the Delhi Pact had bi'cti broken by 
the Government unci tliat, tliorefore, ho was 
released from his obligation thereunder to 
participate in tlie Rouiul Table (Jonfereuco on 
behalf of the Congress. ” 'J’lu^ civilians have 
undone the statesman’B work ”, Mr. Gandhi 
complained. Mr <5audhi released for publication 
w'h^t he describi'd as a cliarge-sheet against the 
Government, wlio replied with an equally long 
list of imstances in which t.he (iongresH agente had 
broken t he Di'lh i Pact. Lengthy correspondence 
pa.ssed between 3\Ir. Gandlii and the officers of 
the Government of Hotnhay and tlie Government 
of India, the main point of which was Mr.Uandhl's 
demand that the (kinirrcHH siiould Tic recognised 
as an fntennedinry hetween tlie people and the 
Government and the tJovernment's firmrepudi- 
at, ion of that contentkm, NunuToim interviews 
took place between Gongress leaders and 
GovermiK'nt oflicers, all of which unfortunately 
proved fruitless, 'riiis new deiidlock again 
darkened the political horizon, but Mr. Gandhi 
was induced to ask for an interview with the new 
Viceroy, Lord Wlllhigdon, to ” clear up certain 
misunderstand iiigs. * * 

Then began what were known as the Simla 
talks. Mr. Gandhi asked for an impartial 
Inquiry into tlm incident b at Bnrdoll and once 
again the GovernnH'nt of India turned It down. 
Nor was the Gongress allowed to negotiate with 
the (lovcriimeni as a nurallel body on an equal 
footing. Eventually, now ever, the (Jovernment 
offered to institute a departmental Inquiry into 
the ehargi's nuulo by the Gongress against 
officials in Bardoll and this provided a loop-hole 
for the Congress to get out of the awkward 
corner into which it had placed Itself, Affecting 
to be satisfied with this concession, Mr. Gandhi 
agreed to go to London, 
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(The part played by Mr. Gandhi at the R.T 0. 
is referred to in the “ Indian Hound Table Con- 
ference ' section.) 

With Mr. Gandhi away, conditions worsened 
in India and his lieutenants continued their 
activities in defiance of both the Delhi and the 
Simla Pacts. Very soon an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion was created in India which found its 
counterpart in the poor progress made in I.ondon 
towards reaching an agreed formula for the 
future constitution of India. 

Congress propaganda in areas like the North- 
West Prontier Province, easily susceptible to 
subversive doctrines, resulted in a flaic-up. 
The tribes on and across the Frontier were led to 
believe that the British authority was on the 
wane, and Peshawar was actually Invaded. The 
“ Bed Shirt ” movement, organised by a follower 
of Mr. Gandhi, was assuming menacing 
I)roportions and the Government had to act. 
An Ordinance was promulgated with a view to 
checking the spread of this movement, and Khan 
Abdui GafTar Klian, its author, was deported 
from the scene of his operations. 

Similarly, an Or<linance was issued to check 
the aggressive no-ront campaign in the United 
Provinces, and Pandit .Tawalmrlal Nehru was 
arrested for disobeying certain orders passed on 
him under this Ordinance. 


succeeded in securing such undertakings, but 
in the majority of cases Congressmen remained 
firm. In the fii’st three mouths of the operation 
of the ordinance the jails in almost every pro- 
vince were full to overflowing and special accom- 
modation had to be found for the thousands of 
prisoners who were incarcerated under the new 
policy. 

When the life of the ordinances was about to 
expire at the end of six months the Government 
in the centre as well as in the various provinces 
acknowledged that they had almost succeeded 
in scotching the Congress movement ; but they 
pleaded that, although the movement had been 
brought under control, the danger of its revival 
was not absent. It was therefore decided to 
consolidate all the ordinances into one omnibus 
ordinance and renew them till the end of Decem- 
ber. Before the year closed the Government 
came forward with Bills both in the centre and 
in the provinces to put into the form of a statute 
tlie more important provisions of the consoli- 
dated ordinance. The legislatures in the country 
had no strong Congress element on account of 
the boycott ot councils adopted by the Congress 
during the last general election, so that the 
Government did not find muih difRculty in 
getting the ordinance bills passed into statutes. 
The only concession they made was to limit its 
duration to one or two years in the different 
provinces. 


The hollowness of the Congress charges was 
revealed by the findings of the Inquiry Dflicer 
who wont into the allegations against the police 
and the Government in Bardoli, He held that 
there iiad ijocn no cases of uiuluc coercion and 
found most of the Congress charges unfounded. 

This gloomy situation coincided with the return 
of Mr. Gandhi onthe2Sth of Deoeiubor, without 
having achieved anything substantial at the 
Bound Table Coiffercnce beyond rc-atating the 
impossible Congress demands pro<‘laimed many 
a time before. 'J’iie stage was thus set for another 
political struggle in the country, which began in 
the first few days of the new year with the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi. 


Congress in 1931-32. 

The Government had planned nut its pro- 
gramme thoroughly and was ready to moot any 
eniergeney. WiilUn a few hours of the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi the Government issued ordinances 
of u comprelieuslve character giving wide Tiowers 
to the e.xeeutlve to deal with the civil disobodi- 
eneo moviuneni wHh detiwniination, so that 
there was little scope for eseape on tho part of 
Congressmen. (Heo last year’s Indian Year 
Booh), 

With such wide iiowers put into operatior 
with extraordinary siieiul ami rigidity, Congress 
men all nvitr tlie country were luinled up within 
the very first week after tlie issnoof tlieordinanee. 
In moat cases they wore rounded up ou suspicion 
arising out of their past conduct. Later on 
option was given to them to give undertakings 
about their future behaviour and thereby f,l>taln ] 
tiioir release. In some cases the authorities 


After the first flush of the operation of the 
ordinanecs the Congress inovmnent gradually 
weakened. No doubt the Congress had its 
so-called Emergency Councils and Dictators 
carrying on civil disoliedience activities in a 
spasmodic manner, but it became apparent as 
tho year 19.32 advanced that the support from 
tho country became less and less month by 
month. 

Early in the year 1932 an attempt was made 
to hold the annual session of the Congress at 
Delhi. Similarly another attempt was made 
early in 1933 also. On both occasions Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya came forward to pre- 
side. Batches of Congressmen w'ent from diffe- 
rent parts of the country to Delhi and Caloutta, 
respectively, but they were all arrested on 
leaving their places or before reaching their 
destination and set free again after the date of 
tho projected session. Tho Congress claimed 
that in spite of all this obstruction they held 
tho sessions and passed resolutions reaffirming 
the civil disobedience movement ; but the whole 
thing was practically reduced to a farce. It 
was really a game of hide and seek. It is not 
impossible in such large cities like Delhi or 
Calontta for a handful of men to meet in spite 
of the dotennination of tho police to prevent 
any formal meetings. Such was really the case. 
When the police were not witlun sight and 
before they could come a few men crowded 
together, held the session ” and passed resolu- 
tions. No s toner was this done and, in fact, 
while tho “ session ” was in progress, tho police 
arrived, dispersed tho mooting and arrested those 
who participated in the “ proceedings 

One side effect of the movement for tho boycott 
of British goods was tho riot between Hindus 
1 and Muslims in the city of Bombay. It appears 
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that the Muslim community was against the 
boycott movement and in the attempt to assert 
its liberty to purchase whatever goods it wanted 
it came into conflict with the Hindu section of 
the commercial public. Words led to blows and 
quarrels led to a riot which lasted nearly two 
months levying a heavy toll of nearly 400 killed 
and several thousands wounded. 

Thus from very early in the year 1932 the 
country was in the grip of the civil disobedience 
movement and the measures which the Govern- 
ment adopted to suppress it. After the Govern- 
ment had put about 75,000 persons in jail all 
over the country, the movement, as stated before, 
began to wane and by the end of the year it 
had nearly disappeared. 

In the latter half of 1932 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment published what is known as the Communal 
Award laying down what it considered to be an 
equitable settlement of the mutual claims oi 
the diiferent religious sections in the country 
as regards seats in the legislatures and the 
proportion in which they should be divided 
among them. This award was necessitated 
by the failure of the representatives of diiferent 
communities to arrive at a common settlement 
during the first two sessions of the Eound Tabic 
Conference. In the course of the second H.T.C. 
the minorities, consisting of the Muslims, _ the 
depressed classes and the Anglo-Indians, arrived 
at a mutual settlement known as the Minorities 
Pact which, they claimed, had the support 
of 46 per cent, of the population of India. 

When the Award was published it was strongly 
, resented by the Hindu community and by the 
extreme section of the Muslim community 
Which did not get everything that was claimed 
for the community. In the Punjab and Bengal, 
especially, it led to a strong agitation on the 
part of the Hindus, 

A section of public men made repeated 
attempts to arrive at a mutual settlement in 
order to replace the Award as provided in 
the Award itself, hut nothing resulted. 

Similarly there was great dissatisfaction 
among the Hindu community about the separate 
electorates on which basis provision had been 
made in the Communal Award for the represen- 
tation of the depressed classes. The Hindus 
claimed that the depressed classes, being but a 
section of the Hindu community, should not 
be permanently sejiaratcd from the bulk of 
the Hindu community. Mr. Gandhi from his 
prison cl*11 made it a question of conscience and 
suddenly declared a fast unto death unless the 
Communal Award was amended in respect of 
the representation of the depressed classes 
by means of separate electorates. 

This sudden declaration led to a commotion 
in the country and several leaders gathered 
together in Poona and, with the help of 
Dr. Am1)edkar and Hao IJahadur Baja, repre- 
senting the two rival groups of the depressed 
eJassea, and the help of representative Hindus 
like Pandit Malaviya, arrived at a formula 
known as the Poona Pact, which was a modi- 
fication of that portion of the Communal Award 
which dealt with the representation of tire 


depressed classes. As the cri.sis in Mr, Gandhi’s 
life was approaching, owing to prolonged fast 
the Prime Minister and the British Cabinet lost 
no time in effecting a modification of the Award 
as desired by the signatories to the Poona Pact. 
(See last year’s Indian Year Jiuok.) 

An incidental effect of this fast of Mr. Gandhi 
was that it served to bring him once more in 
the limelight after months of obscurity. As 
during the past two or three years the Congress 
stood for Mr. Gandhi and vice verm unci as the 
Government had .successfully suppressed the 
Congress movement, Mr. Gandhi’s name and 
personality receded into the background at least 
temporarily. This oblivion into which 
Mr. Gandhi had l)ecn forcibly thrust was shat- 
tered by the “ fast unto death”, and he became 
once more the dynamic- Influcnc-e of the previous 
year. It is true that his activities were confined 
to the uidift of the depressod edasses, but the 
contact that ho was thereby enabled to establish 
with the outer world stu-ved to hciarten his 
sympathisers. During thc! fast he was given the 
option of leaving thc jail and choosing his own 
residences provided h(! undertook not to take any 
part in the civil disobedbuKiC movement, but 
Mr. Gandhi did not avail him-self of this condi- 
tional offer of freedom and continued to remain 
in jail. 

Even after he broke his fast lu' was permitted 
to continue his activities for the amelioration 
of the condition of tint doi)reHH(*d elnsses and to 
work for the abolition of untouchability from 
within his prison cell. Jlis agitation for a change 
in tho age-long social law among Hindus pro- 
voked a counter-agitation on the part of orthodox 
Hindim who went to the length of suggesting 
that even if it m(>ant Mr. Gandhi's death they 
would not surrender an inch. The outburst 
of social reformist enthusiasm engendered by 
thc “fast unto death” gradually waned and 
In certain respects (‘veu a set-back ensued. 
Untouchables’ c-laim for etfuality -with caste 
Hindus in tlie math'r of entry Into temples led 
to clashes. These (dnjumstances induced 
Mr. Gandhi to undertake, an unconditional fast 
for twenty-on<‘- days, ’j'hus once again Con- 
gress l(md(!r8 anti sympathisers bad thc aatlsfao- 
tion of KiTing the author of non-co-operation in 
tho publit! eye, though in a non -political sphere. 

In consideration (»f the moral and spiritual 
value attatihed by Mr. Gandhi to his new fast 
and in view t/f his old ag(j and weakened state 
of health. Government unconditionally released 
him the day after the etnnmeneement of the fast. 
Immediately after his rehuwe Mr. Gandlii 
suspended civil disobedienee for six weeks, and 
the periiid of suspension was subsequently 
exteiidcH till* August 1. Tim fast ran its pres- 
cribed course and was broken at tlic end of three 
weeks. Mr, Gandhi is an miopt In fasting for 
long periods and tiierefore stood tho ordeal very 
well. Very soon ho regained his normal health. 
During his convaloscenee he hold consultation 
with Mr. M. H. Anoy, the acting ihresident of the 
Gongresa, and with Dr, M. A. Ansar! and Dr. 
B. G. Boy, two leading Congressmen, who were 
attending upon him as his medical advisers. As 
a result of these conversations, Mr. GandM 
convened an informal conference of such of ttie 
loading Congressmen as were out of jail at the, 
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tune for considering how far and in wnai 
djeotion the Congress should change its policy 
Ihe Conference met in Poona in the middle o 
July and was attended by representatiV' 
Congressmen from all over the country. 

Mr. Gandhi had in the meanwhile sen 
foi the lit. Hon. V. S. Sastri, who carat 
from Coimbatore. One could now gauge whai 
his advice must have been, but it is clear tha 
the Congress leader paid little heed to liii 
counsel. I 

The proceedings of the Conference were 
throughout lively. Two schools of thought 
emerged from the discussions : one held that 
civil disobedience had had sufficient trial bui 
had failed to achieve the end in wew, “ as the 
repressive policy of Government has proved 
too strong for it ” ; tlie other school was 
not willing to admit defeat. Even though the 
number of persona ready to go to jail and makf 
sacriilccs for the country was steadily falling, it 
was argued, it was not numbers but the deter- 
mination to win freedom which was an important 
factor in changing the mentality of Goveraiuent. 
Many favoured the abundonineiit of civil 
disobedience and openly acknowledged the 
failure of the movement, luit it seemed clear 
that Mr. GaudhI refused to surrender ; micordlng 
to him a Satyagrahi should not rest until hi 
objective was attained. 

Eventually the Conference resolved to with- 
draw civil disobedience as from August 1, 
provided an honourafde agioement was reached 
with the Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi, who was 
authorised to seek an interview with his 
Excellency for tliat purpose. I’hc Conferenc. 
refused unconditionally to withdraw civil 
disobedience or to accept Mr. Gandhi’s sugges- 
tion to re, place, mass civil disobedience by 
individual civil disobedience. 

In pursuance of this resolution, Mr. Gandhi 
requested the Vicicroy to grant him au inter- 
view, but the request was turned down on tlie 
ground that the interview was for the purpose 
of initiating negotiations with Government 
regarding conditions for the withdrawal of civil 
disobedience and that Goverumeut could not 
enter into any negotiations fern the withdrawal 
of a wholly unconstitutional imn’cmoiit. A 
second Kaiuest hy J\lr. Gandlii, offering to 
explain to the Viceroy that the proceedings of 
the Poona Confcrciujc, tadicii as a whole, were 
calculated to bring about hononrahle peace, met 
with a similar fat(!. 'ITie reply to the second 
request was that there; could be no <iuestion of 
holding conversations witli the representative of 
an association whicli Inul not abandoned a 
movement intended to coerce Government by 
means of unlawful activities. 

Soon after the conclusion of the Conference, 
Mr. Aney, the acting President of the Congress, 
Issued a statement In wliich he refused uncondi- 
tionally to withdraw the civil disobedience 
-movement, but ordered the dla<!ontinuance for 
the time being of all mass civil disobedience, 
Including the no-tax and no-rent campaigns, 
reserving tlie right to any Individual who might 
be ready for suffering. The secret methods 
adopted till then were to be abandoned and all 


Congress organisations, including the office of 
the A.LC.O., should cease to exist for the time 
being. 

Meanwhile, Pandit Jawaharlal Kehru was 
released from jail a short while before his time, 
owing to the serious condition of his mother's 
health. This gave him an opportunity of 
meeting Mr. Gandhi and they had several days’ 
close consultations. It was agreed that they 
should record their respective opinions on the 
Congress policy in the form of letters to each 
other and these were later published. Sharp 
differences of opinion manifested themselves 
during these conversations, but the two leaders 
agreed to ignore them for the present and con- 
centrate on such aspects of Congress work which 
were common ground between them. From the 
published correspondence between them it 
became known that Pandit Mehru insisted that 
the Congress should put into practice its 
professed sympathy for the masses and not rest 
content with mere paper resolutions. He would 
have the Congress come into the open and 
engage itself in active work in the cause of the 
peasants and workers. In short, he adumb- 
rated an economic .scheme based on his socialistic 
ideals. Mr. Gandhi, however, accepted the 
young leader’s scheme as an ideal, but refused 
to adopt it as a working programme for the 
immediate future, they agreed to differ and 
each pursued his own course. 

Mr. Gandhi loft Poona and reached 
Ahmedahad through Bombay. Anticipating 
his sudden arrest, he dismantled his Sabarmati 
Ashram, giving the inmates fifll freedom to act 
as they liked, either to follow him to jail or 
to work for their ideals according to their lights. 
He offered the Ashram property to Government 
and at the same time intimated his desire to 
march to the village of Baas, accompanied hy a 
few devoted followers, to practice “ individual 
civil di.sobediencc.” 'The contemplated march 
was prevented and Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
were taken into custody. The Congress 
dictator was taken to Yeravda and served with 
an order under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act restricting his movements, which he 
naturally disobeyed. Thereupon he was 
re-arre.sted, tried in court and sentenced to one 
vear’s imprisonment in “A” class. He was 
thus no more a State prisoner detained under a 
century-old regulation at the will of the executive 
goverumeut, enjoying extra-penitentiary rights 
in respect of interview, etc., but an ordinary 
prisoner like other political offenders. This 
{‘.irc.umstanco notwithstanding, Mr. Gandhi 
insisted on being given the same facilities to 
do propaganda on behalf of the Harijans 
as he enjoyed during his incarceration 
under Begnlation HI of 1818. As a special 
ease Govcrnmezit waived certain of the jail rules 
and allowed him, within limits, to direct the 
Harijan uplift movement. He first accepted these 
concessions, but changed his mind and announced 
a hunger strike until he was given the former 
faculties. Government remained unmoved and 
after a few days’ fast he was removed to hospital 
still as a prisoner. When, however, he entered the 
iangor zone, he was unconditionally released 
m medical advice. He broke his fast, but 
JeeJared that he would not exploit the release 
granted under such peculiar circumstances to 
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further political ends. He would consider 
himself a political prisoner till the expiry of the 
period of sentence imposed on him. During 
all this period there was very little Congress 
activity. Giovernment did not allow the 
Congress to raise its head. What little interest 
there was in Congress work was side-tracked 
and people’s attention, was diverted to Harijan 
work — one more instance of how the Congress 
was Mr. Gandhi and vice versa during the past 
few years. He threw himself heart and soul 
Into the Harijan campaign, but as far as politics 
were concerned he issued on himself a self- 
restricting ordinance. Government let him free 
to tour the country urging the removal of 
untouchahility, collecUng funds for the educa- 
tion and social amelioration of the Depressed 
Classes, pleading with high class Hindus to open 
the doors of caste temples to Harijan worshippers 
and to give them the use of public roads, wells, 
etc. He visited several places in the Karnatak, 
Andhra, the Tamil Districts and Malabar, 
including Mysore, Cochin, Travancore and 
Hyderabad States. He met with opposition 
from orthodox Hindus, and rowdy scenes and 
even clashes occurred at more than one place 
between the Sanatanists (orthodox people) and 
the reformers. 

The tour was interrupted by the disaster in 
Bihar where unprecedented earthquake shocks 
had laid w'aste fields and reduced towns to ruin. 
On reaching Patna after same delay Mr. Gandhi 
found that the situation called for immediate 1 
and sustained relief and reconstruction, and at a , 
meeting of the Central lleliof Committee he 
announced his readiness to olfcr the rospeetful 
co-operation of the Congress with Government 
in affording relief to the destitute victims. Onee 
before Congress leaders had taken an active 
interest in the proceedings of the Assembly in 
connection with the Temple Entry Bill (whUdi 
has been circulated for eliciting puldic opinion) ; 
and now in the face of a great disaster the 
Congress again decided to co-operate. Many 
attached great signilieance to tliis gesture and 
foresaw the development of cu-operation in othiu' 
fields of public activity. 

In fact, the country had been prepared for a 
change in Congress policy. One small Imtj 
important section of Congressmen in Maharashtra ' 
(including the Berars) proclaimed a revolt ' 
against civil disobedience and started a separate ^ 
party within the Gongress to work for the lifting 1 
of the ban on Gouncils and to contest thel 
elections under the new reform scheme. Tim! 
Democratic Swaraj Party (as the new organisa’ ‘ 
tion was called) was composed predoniiuantly, 
of right wing Congressmen of the Maharashtra 
districts of Bombay and O.P. Tliis constituted 
a definite move to break the influence of Mr. 
Gandhi and his jmita on nationalist oidnion in 
the country. The tliree articles of tlie Party 
are firstly, the achievement of comiiletc 
independence by all legitimate and peaceful 
means should be the (loimtry’s goal ; secondly 
civil disobedience, whether of fhe individual or 
mass variety, should in the present circumstanei's 
of the country be withdrawn ; and, thirdly, all 
repre.sentative institutions from the village 
panchayats to the C!eiitral Legislature should be 
captured for the political advancement of the 
country, 


These efforts were assisted by similar action 
by other sections of Congressmen in Madras and 
the Andhra Provinces. 'I'lie intensity of revolt 
grew steadily until an aitomTit was made to 
convene a conference during the Raster at Delhi 
to discuss the re-orientations of Congress policy 
Nothing definite, however, lias liapjiened upto 
the time of writing this rf>\iew, but indications 
point to a swing to the riglit. A change iin 
Gongre.s.s polh-y Kcems eertain soon after the 
publication of the report of the Joint Select 
I Committee. 

I Indian Princes and Reforms. — During the past 
I four or five years tlie Indian Prme.i's have figured 
I largely in diseiHsions 011 the future ennstitu- 
I tional machinery of Dritish India, 'f'lioy became 
activL'ly inteu'sted in Dritish Indian Reforms 
with the annouiieenii'iit made l)y nquesenta- 
tivo Pnncc,s at the h'irst Bound Table Confer- 
ence tliat they would Join an All-JiuUa federation 
provided there were aihuiuato safi'guards for 
them. This enthusiasm liowevcr, waned in 
1931 when some iirominent I'riiiees began to 
entertain doubts about tin* advisability of their 
joining the federation. The (iongress resolution 
which .sot it,s goal as tlio establishment of a 
socialist state and the. .siiiiHcqueiit pronounce- 
nnmts of Congress lenders, including air. Uantlhi 
on their intentions if they gained jiovver, made 
the Princes ]»:uise hid’ore thi'y ]iliingcd. The 
Maharaja of Patiala was i.he first to come into 
tho open to warn his brothiw Princes against 
the dangers to tladr very I'.vistcuice involved 
in the federal Structun* t'omiiiittim's jilan. 
llf‘ declared that smaller States were bound to 
sutler tlie, fall' of tiie smaller German jirinoi- 
palities under the Confederation of iHlf) and 
disujiiiear from the muji of India. Ih* suggi'sted 
the advisability «l a Union of Indian States 
directly in ndationHliip with the Crown. He 
was later lollbwed by otln'r Princes, who Bliarcd 
his feans, and the view gaiiii'd in strength that 
uult'.ss adeqnati^ giinrantecs were given for the 
I eontinued maintenaiiee, of their rights and 
I privilegi'H, tliey should not give their cunsontto 
join the propo.seil I'Vderntinn, 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner acci'ptod tho 
idea, on behalf of his hrotlier PriiKU'S, at the 
llr.st Round Table Cunl'ermiei', to join the All- 
Tudia Federation, no ile.tails of the Hcheme, for 
tho entry of tins I’rinces W'ore disctissmi. When 
tlM‘ qm^stion was later gone into at tlic Pederal 
Structure Suh-Coiuuiittee of tlie B. T. ( 1 . it 
Imiuuni! evident that the Princes had a number 
of mental reservations and coiulitions preoedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Patiala becann* the sponsor of a modlilcd plan 
of federation, namely, tliat, instead of each 
Baler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should he iliHoussed by the 
(tliamlier of Princes ami the terms for tholr entry 
should ho 80 sidtled that tlie Princes as a body 
should form one grouf) of tiieir own and join 
tho federation only for e.t*rtain specific pL.^—. 
and to tho extent that they consented to do so, 

I’his gave a new asiMw.t to tlio whole question. 
For Homo time them was differenoo of opinion 
botweem ono fs'cIIou of Prlnoes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by tho Maharaja 
of Patiala, ' 
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Later on they urrh’cd at a settlement between I 
t'lemselves and a common plan wan evolved ' 
thereby the Princes were to settle the terms of 
eatry of all of them ; it was also proposed that 
imlcss a proportion of over fifty per cent, of the 
States joined no State should join sinyly. As 
rc^fards tlK'ir representation in the two tederal 
Cliamhers, it wa,s i'ouml that however widely the 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not he 
provided for each one of the GOO odd Indian 
States . Ont of these GOO more than half arc what 
may bo called small or minor States. And the 
larger States like. Hyderabad, IMysore and Baroda 
naturally objected to ho placed on the same 
level as the stnaller States which are no more 
than mere principnlities. Then an attempt was 
made to give rojn'esentation to the smaller States 
on the group system. At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Prinees held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Ih'lnees made a serions attempt to bring 
about a Rcttlement of this question. Hlfoits 
were also rnarlo since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but the general ojiiiium scemml to he in 
favoiu" uf lea\ing it to besettloil by Uu\ ernment. 


Apart from tins, the main anxiety of the 
States In joining the ledm-atioii is that their 
integrity and their nglits under trimties shouhi 
not in any way I)e aifected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to uccedo m what 
are called treaties of aeeession. They fear that 
oniiO they (Uit.er democratic (‘hambers they 
will not 1)0 able to hold on again.st the onslaught 
of democracy and by a proci'ss of wearing dowm 
they will soon be reduced to tlic position of 
mere principalities. It was wuth this object 
that the late Jam Sahel) of Nawanagar, as the 
Ohnnci'llor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
sove.ral snfcguartls for guaranteeing the position 
of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above. 


Almost all the Princes of India nr their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of the pnhli(‘ation of the White Paper. 
Tlie scheme wuis gimerally supported by the 
Princes, sul)ject to the incorporation in the 
(lonstitutiou Act of sal'cgnards for the main- 
tenance of iutmuial autonomy, an eipiitahle 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal Icgislai.urc and a satisfactory settlement 
of the (daims made by the Princes under the 
vague term “ iiaraniouutcy.” The White Paper 
laid down, among other things, that the alloca- 
tion of sciits for Stall's in the legislature should 
be dependent (in the <*asc of the upper chamher) 
on the rank and im])ortauce uf tlie States as 
indicated hy dynastic salutes, eti*., and (in the 
case of the hiw'cr chamber) on population. On 
this question tJie White Paper h'ft room for 
adjustments among the Prinees tiiemselves. 
In the aiiHcnec of a si'ttlement, it became clear, 
an Award hy the British Government might 
become necessary. 


Interest next shift'd to liondon wliere the 
Joint ParliaiiK'ntary Goimuittei' took ('vblenee 
on the Heforms iiroposnls. liepn'sentatives of 
the Standing Poiiunlttceof tlie Princes’ (ihamher 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter tlie jiroposed 
Pocjleration collectively tlirough a eoufedcration, 


measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the Legislature in the event of a 
hare minimum federating at the outset, prohibi- 
tion of disem-sion of the domestic affairs of States 
in the P^ederal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
for the Upper Hoii.se in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxafou 
and inviolability of treaties. These conditions 
were considered essential, but entry into federa- 
tnm would depend on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution. 


Some difference of opinion was noticeable 
amongst the representatives of the Indian States 
on the question of confederation. Mr. Maqbool 
Mahmood said that 40 out of 109 Chamber 
members favoured confederat'on, which was not 
opposed to federation but was intended to be a 
collective organisation to keep the States 
together for exchange of views with British 
Indian representatives. Sir Akbar Hydari 
opjiosed tills idea. He said: Hyderabad would 
not join a confederation, but dii not object to 
the option of joining being available to other 
States. 


In the course of the proceedings of the 
rominittee, the Princes’ representatives declared 
that tlie 8tate.s would not take more than a year 
alter the Constitution Act and the Treaty of 
Accession Inwl been llnaily formulated to coire 
to a final decision on federation, provided the 
door was left open fur federating at a later 
stage. 

On the question of finance, Sir Akbar Hydari 
announced that, if the Budget of British India, 
central and provincial, was balanced at the 
time the Constitution Act was passed, the States 
would immediately enter the federation on the 
basis of the position then existing. 

A certain amount of confusion was created 
l)y the claim made hy Sir Mannhhai IVIehta, on 
li'ohalf of the Chamber of Princes, for the right to 
secede if the Princes felt it necessary to do so 
after their experience over a period of time. 
He conceded the same right to Burma. Sir 
Akbar Hydari, however, opposed this. The 
proiio-al was stoutly opposed by the Secretary 
of State also. Sir Samuel Hoare said in the 
course of Ills evidence before the Committee that 
when the Crown placed the priwer acquired from 
the Indian States at the disposal of the 
Federation for the functioning of the Federation, 
it became part of the Federation and the Grown 
could not return it to the States ; nor could the 
States demand or resume it later on. 

Yet another sensation was caused hy the 
insistenee of IMr. Churchill and his followers that 
the Ih’inces were being jockeyed into accepting 
Federation so that the White Paper scheme 
could he pushed through. 'I’liis, however, was 
I imeiini vocally repudiated hy the represcntiitives 
()f the Princes themselves and by the Secretary 
of State- 

Mean while the States peoples met in 
conference and urged that it shoukl he nuuie 
I obligatory on the Princes to join the Federation 
and demanded that the States peoples must be 
represented on the Federal Lcgislahirc. 
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The National Liberal Federation 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 {vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjce 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

Those who had held the Federation in higli 
esteem for its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, “ If you scratch a Liberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on it. 

Thenceforxvard Liberal politic-s became nega- 
tive and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane-thinking came to he 
regarded as the ” wild men ” of the Congress. 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
was still open for Government to “ make a 
gesture of co-operation”. Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congress. Liberals heartily 
co-operated in this endeavour and attended the 
All-Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of the year. Sir Toj 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India. After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution according 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
It was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 

The plea for the grant of Domu. on Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
President of the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said that the trusteeship of 
England was coming to an end. The British had to 
deal with a people who had attained majority 
and were demanding from the so-callod trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts. 
The British must change their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that was growing in 
the country, which if not guided properly, 
would swallow everything. This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to recognise as their allies served | 
to hasten the ad vent of a new era. The changing i 


political situation was exhaustively reviewed 
at personal interviews between the British 
Cabinet and the India Office and Lord Irwin 
\vho had gone home on four months’ leave’ 
As a result of these conversations, the 710610? 
made soon after his return from leave what is 
now famous as the Pro(!lamati(»n of October 31 
1929. (For details see Congress section^ ’ 

By the time the Lil»erjils foregathered at 
Madras, things had moved pretty rapidly in Con- 
gress circh's, Congrcs.s talk of severance of 
Brifcisli connection le.l fdberals to break away 
from til'* <>xtromists. Oiuai again the Liberals 
expressed disapproval of Congress methods. 
Sir Phiroze Sethniv, wiio presided, denounced 
the movement which aimed at the severance 
of India's connection with the Empire and 
opposed the campaign of civil disobedience. 

The Liberal Party’s leaders liad a busy time 
of it throughout the year iOfJO. They had, on 
the one hand, to R(!t their faces against the 
civil disobedience mov('ment conducted by the 
Congre.ss and, on the other, to prepare a strong 
case for Indian Reforms simh ns would with- 
stand the attack of dlehards in Britain. 

The annual session of the Liberal Federation 
during Christmas had to he postponed owing to 
the absence of many of Its lenders in London 
and owing to the fact that the discussions at the 
Round Table Conference hiui not conoluded by 
then. 

The session met in July 1931 under the 
presidency of Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani. 

The principal resolutions passed by the 
Federation demanded tliat the Federal Execu- 
tive should be made rosponBlble to the popular 
Chamber of the Ijcglsmture ; the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern- 
ment ; a definite scheme for the Indianisation 
of the Befence Forces including officers and 
men within a spocifteti time should be immediately 
propounded and provision of faclUtlos for the 
training of Indians for service in all arras of 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a ftpecifled period, should be in charge of a 
Minister responsiblo to the Legislature; the 
future Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the pdhnotfou of 
basic trades and Industries ; no special powers 
must ho given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors except In extreme eases of emergency; 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for mlnorltI«B ; there should 
be no statutory fixation of a majority and the 
position of all Important minorities should be 
equitably considered in the determination of 
welghtogo. 

This firm attitude was further stiffened when 
details of the Round Table Conference setoemfl 
b^n to be worked out both in Bagli 
and in India In ride latter half d 1931 .• » 
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Early in the year 1032 the personnel of the 
thi*eo committees foreshadowed by the second 
ILT.C. was announced. The Indian States 
Committee, presided over by the lit. Hon. 
J. 0. 0. Davidson, dealt with the Indian States 
only and considered the problems arising out 
of the federation of the Indian States with 
British India. Similarly the Percy Committee 
concerned itself with the financial aspects 
arising out of the All-India Moderation from the 
Indian point of view. Neither of these committees 
included any Indian public men from British 
India. The most important of the three com- 
mittees was the Fraiichiso Committee presided 
over by Lord Lothian. It contained a good 
number of Indians. The recommendations of 
the It'ranchisc Committee wore practically endor- 
sed by the third Il.T.O. Jiut the White Paper 
containing the prop sals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the constitutional reform of India 
has not embodied these recommendations m 
Important iiarticiilars. 

While tile committees were drafting their 
reports, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of 
State for India, took up the question of consti- 
tuting the tliird Iloinid Table Conference. In 
doing so the Jiritisli Cabinet at first adopted 
a plan and procedure radically different from that 
of the two previous Conferences. The pro- 
ceedings were to be in camera ; the agenda was 
to be J[i.N:ed ; the number of delegates was consi- 
derably cut down ; in short, 'the conference 
method, according to political opinion in India, 
was materially whittled down. 

This led to angry protests from tiro progressive 
Indian section of the Jl/L’.C. Tliey ludd meetings 
and leading mcmiiers like Sir T. B. Sainn 
tlircatericd non-co-operation. 'I’lic Council of the 
Liberal Ibirty met simultaneously and announced 
the conditions on wlilelr it wonid co-oiicrate 
witli tire Cabinet in tire matter of the Il.T.C. and 
called upon tlie GHvermueiit to make a public 
announcement accepting tlresc conditions. 


sible government. Consequently, it was argued, 
it was overweighted with so many checks and 
safeguards that, in their desire to keep the 
control of affairs in the hands of Parliament and 
the Secretary of State by means of the special 
powers of the Governor-General and the Gover- 
nors, real responsibility was almost blotted out 
both in the federal centre and the provinces. 
Similarly, some Liberal leaders contended, the 
reservations in the Central Government in 
respect of defence, foreign relations, etc., and 
important deductions from the control of the 
legislatures, had placed a bar sinister against the 
evolution towards Dominion Status. As regards 
finance, nearly eighty per cent, of the budget 
was earmarked, so that the financial responsibi- 
lity of the legislature was circumscribed to 
one-fifth portion of the budget, “ Questions 
like tariffs, currency, exchange and the develop- 
ment of indigenous trade and commerce,’' some 
complained, “ will practically be controlled from 
Whitehall through the agency of the Governor- 
General in the exercise of his special powers. 
The scheme docs not lay down any time limit 
for bringing to an end the period of transition ; 
nor does it provide any constituent powers for 
the democratic growth of the constitution with- 
out reference to Parliament. 

A session of the Liberal Federation was held 
at Calcutta during the Easter of 1933, Dewan 
Bahadur llamachandra Ilao, a member of the 
first two Il.T.Cs., presided. Leading Liberals 
like tho Et. Hon. V. S, Sastri took prominent 
part in the deliberations. The Federation, after 
I two days’ full discussion in committee, passed 
a comprehensive resolution pointing out what 
in its opinion are defects in the White Paper 
scheme and suggesting modifications therein 
so as to render it acneptable to moderate sections 
in tlie country. The Liberal Party as such was 
not represents in the body of Indians chosen 
to be associated with the Joint Select Committee, 
nor did the Party as such send any witnesses 
to give evidence before the Joint Committee. 


In response to tlu'so protests and aiipcals 
a slightly more lilieral scheme was announced. 
The Liberal Party complained that the Cabinet 
had paid no he,(ul to the conditions published by 
it and tln^ party as hucIi ndnsod to (!o-operatc 
with th(j Il.T.t!. Sir B. ISapru and the pro- 
gressive siMition whi<di worked with him, 
however, a(’cei)t(Hl tlu; modified plan and con- 
sented to work in the third Il.T.O. 

When tho results of the third Il.T.C. were 
known in India they led to protests on the part 
of the Liberals and other politically minded 
Hoetions. A manlfi'sto signt-d by about one 
hundred leading and influential public men was 
issued pointing out many defects in tho scheme 
of the Secretary of State. 

When tho White Paper embodying tho pro- 
posals of His Majesty’s G()V(>rnment wore actually 
iBsuod the Liberals bogan to complain oven morn 
bitterly and alflrraod that tho White Paper 
sals wore to some extent oven more retro- 

S than tho announcement at the Hound 
(kmference. Even communal parties 
were not satisfied with it. 

The main point of criticism was that tho 
White Paper was based on entire mistrust of tho 
capacity of Ihdiansto bear the burden ofrospon- 


About this time fresh attempts were made to 
induce the Lii)cral Party to co-operate with the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, but they 
remained firm and kept themselves aloof as a 
party. But Sir Phiroze Sethna and Mr. N. M. 
Joshi (both Liberals) were invited to go to 
England, and went in their individual capacity. 
Free to take their own action, Liberals organised 
opinion in the country and issued a manifesto 
signed by members of all parties pointing out 
the defects in the White Paper. The press and 
the platform were also utilised to carry on 
propaganda against the WTiite Paper. 

As the Joint Committee began to take evideneo 
f.hoy suspended their activities for a while, 
watching how the Govermnent’s proposals were 
ro-shiping thenmelves under ^u'cssure of cross- 
examination in the committee. 

During the interval they held tlm. Annual 
Session of the Liberal federation at Madras in 
Christmas week when the resolutiuns of the 
Calcutta Session were reiterated. Tlie most 
important part of the proceedings of tho 
Eenieration at Madras was a resolution 
authorising its Ih-csideiit, Mr. J. N- 
taka the initiative on behalf of the Liberal 
Foderation soon as the report of the Joint 
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Gommittee was published and convene a 
'conference of all progressive parties in the 
country to discuss the recommendations made 
by the committee. At the time of writing, the 
report is being drafted. 

Ifroin the Indian point of view, the evidence 
led before the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
-was incomplete in that the two leading political 
organisations of the laud, namely, the Congress 
and the Liberal federation, did not co-operate. 
Opinion in India steadily hardened as evidence 
of a reactionary character continued to he 
tendered to the Committee. (Bee Hound Table 
Conference Ciiapter). 

As the Congress had practically ceased to 
function during this period, Liberals and oiher 
progressive sections in the roiintry thought it 
advisable to meet to discuss the White Paper 


and .suggest modificatidiis iu it. iriic Liberals 
took the lead m lids mutter and circulars were 
.sent to variou.s leaders. 'I’lie rcsixmse, however" 
was not eiicouragiiig, and it difl not seem oasy 
to reconcile the various elements iu tlic country 
and bring tlaun to agre<* (o a coninion basis 
for example, if tin* Comnuinal Award wa,s to lig 
discussed tlic Alushnis would not join ; nnd if it 
was to he excluded, fJn* Hindu idahasabhaitBs 
would stay aloof. .Similarly, Cnugrcssmeu dij 
not look with favour on the sclumni when they 
found that the firojiosed conl('renet> would have 
no “.sanction” to enforce its detnands. Partly 
in consideration of Ihcsi* circumstances anil 
partly because it wa.s realised Hiat the White 
Paper bad been sulliidently criticised, iJie idea 
of calling a <-ontVi cuci* was (hdVrri'ii uiitil after 
the publication of tlie n^port ot the Joint Select 
Committee. 


MUSLIM OBGANISATICNS. 


The awakening of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the All-India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up its iiilluencc 
steadily, so that when it w'as hardly ten 
years old it became sufficiently important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Luchnow Pact — witli the powerful 

Indian National Congress. The League, fell 
on evil days in the ’thirties, and differences set 
in among its r embers. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montfor^l 
Reforms, Muslims hccanie more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater snare in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference iu 1928. Muslims’ 
attention luui already been diverted tow'ard.s thr 
end of the Whir by the Khilafat agitation 
carried on by the Ivliilafat Committ(‘e. 'I’hi 
growing weakne.'is of the League and tin* diss(*n- 
sions within it were at once the cause and effect 
of the birth of rivals whicdi while it contributisl 
to wider political education of the community, 
diffused the energy of its leaders and divided 
their loyalty among different organisations. 
XTie constitutional discussions in tlie Hound 
Table Conference and later served to check tlic 
spread of this flssiparoiis tendency. The 
publication of tlie Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Bcheme of Ihdorms 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
At the time of writing, tiianks to the efforts ot 
the Aga Khan and other leaders, the League 
]ia.s been unified, tiie various Muslim organisa- 
tions brought into closer and co-ordiiuitcd 
activity and encouraging progress imule in tlic 
task of bringing m the Conference also into tlie 
Muslim Unity Bcheme. 

The Moslem Leasrue.— -The » AII-TndIa 
Moslem League came into being in 1906 out of 
the universal desire among leading Mussalmans , 
01 that time for an effective organisation to' 


protect their coiummiiil iiilcrcsis. With a 
view to secure scpaiiitc .Miiidim re present atiun 
in tlie legislative i indies of tlie laiid under the 
.Miato-Morley selieme of I'onstitntional reform 
then uiidiT diseus.vion, Indlnu iMoslimiH who 
had been Intlierto keeping aloof from politics 
organised tin* Ijeagne. Its ongiiml objects 
were till' proniot’.ou of loyalty to I’ritisli (fovcrii- 
ment, the iroteetion of political and other 
rights of Mu.'-suiman.s nud to place tlieir iiepd.s 
and aspirations before (Jovenimcnt in tem]ierate 
lunguagi' and to jiromote inter-eoiiiinmial 
I unity witimut ]irejudi<’et fo the other ohjects 
of tlm J.eugue. Mo.slem opinions slowly 
advanced: and in 1913 the, seeuni g oi sea- 
gov ernnir.nt within the Biitisli Empire was in- 
cluded intheohjects. The l.eaguo was a power- 
ful and iniluentiul iiody iu 1916 and 1017, and 
what Is known as the Lucknow pact of oom- 
iniinal represent at, ion arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
inoirporuted in the (Jovernnieiit of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Ivliilafat Committee 
however overshadowed uho League which from 
1919 had almost disappearmi till April Wus 
when it met for a liriet period under the pve- 
sidontship ot the lat o M r, Bhurgri, i>ut had to be 
uljourned for want of a quorum. In IQ 94 , 
tioweve.r, some iiifliientlnl Mo.slcra leaders like 
•Ur. M. A. .Iliinaii thought that the Khilafat 
Oominit tee’s functlomH having ceased in view 
)f the Turkish deiKmitlon of tlie Khalifa decided 
r.o revive tfio League whicli met under Mr. 
Ilnimh *8 ehalnmmsbip at Lahore in May 1924. 
Che Lahore session jiractically did nothing ehe 
•save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. 

Tlie 192r> and itt’JfJ HessldUK of tiic League 
were noted for their virility, 'i'he Musllras 
displnys'd grmiter allegiance to tlielr enmmunal 
rgauisafion Iu proportism to tim loyalty of the 
IlindUH to their Alaha Haitlia. Suspicion and 
.llstrust, enmity and open Inmlility liegan to 
prevail betw(*en the two communities. Pro- 
IMirtiomihi distribution of tlm loaves and fishes 
»f olllce, on till* imlltleal skle, and tlie questions 
)f the lIlndUH playing miiHlc iieforo mosques and 
the Mahomedans killing cows, on tlm religious 
side, constituted tim iKilnts of dlifcrence wWdh 
frequently Icxi to I uter-communai riots, The 
situation was regarded wltli grave concern ijy 
.erloug minded leaders, iomo of tvhom, under 
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the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, met at Delhi early 
in 1927 and offered, in the name of the Muslims, 
to surrender their right to communal electorates, 
provided, among other things, Smd was consti- 
tuted, into a separate province and reforms were 
introduced in the N. W. l^'rontier Provinces and 
Baluchistan. I’his offer, however, w'as accept- 
able neither to the Hindus nor the Muslim masses 
who insisted on the continuance of the separate 
electorates. A schism set in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Eeforms. The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India ; and those who hold this view decided to 
boycott the Commission. The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise. 
The gulf between the two sections widened during 
1928. The 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference. Eefusing to walk into Mr. Jinnah*.« 
parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work. They were joined by the 
raombera of the Shall section of the League 
who had come to Delhi in the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jinnah group but 
who were sadly disillusioned. The two organi- 
sations have since been fnnetinuing indepen- 
dently, the Conforimco daily gaining strength 
and tlio League losing it.s grit on the community 
and suffering from internal differences. The 
League’s domestic (piarrels were, liowmver, 
settled early in 19:34 and at the time of writing 
attempts are being made for bringing the League 
and the Conference togiffhor. 

The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 

The publication of the Nehru Ileport hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference. 
The Conforonco was called inlfl2'3 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Ileport and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. There was ready agreement on 
the unsnltahility of the Nehru Ileport, but differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Ponsons like Mr. Mahomed Ali 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shall, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire. 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of “ Dominion 
status’* or “ Independence ** was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely "a federal constitution”. 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to the Nehru Keport, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution. 
The Conference has since held the field as the 
most important and authoritative exponent of 
the community’s views, despite repeated 
challenges by the X^eagiie, etc. 


1 Muslim Activities in 1931-33-— Unlikethe 
Congress, the Muslim political organisations used 
to be known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings are held. Dur- 
ing the past three or four years, however, they 
displayed unusual activity. This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Hound Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India’s future 
constitution. TJnattracted by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Congress, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest in its work before and during its proceed- 
ings. Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community's demands. The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the Muslim League remalaiug 
practically inert. In July the Executive Board 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community’s demands. 
The Simon Report was examined and rejected, 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed . 
Shortly after the opening of the Hound Table 
Conference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what have 
come to be known as Mr. Jinnah’s Fourteen 
Points, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression. The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are : federal constitution 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces; 
uniform provincial autonomy ; effective represen- 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures: 
one-third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature ; guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal, the N.-W. Frontier Province ; full 
religions liberty ; no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions ; 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services ; 
reforms for the N.-W. F. P. and j3aluohistan; 
■eparati m of Sind ; protection of Muslim culture; 
and insist mce on separate electorates unless the 
above points are conceded, The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands ; the 
Congress persisted in its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before fighting 
the Government ; the Hindu delegates in London 
did not allay Muslim fears— these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslima a frame of mind which 
found expression in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the year. Typifying 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation, Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North-West, comprising 
Sind, the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, within the State of India, Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, he said and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded it. 

In the year 19:31, communal agreement 
became a necessity in view of the important 
deliberations in London concerning the future 
constitution of India. The ratification of the 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 
participate in the London Conference brought 
the communal issue to the forefront. The first 
Round Table Conference had ended with an 
assurance by the Premier that no legislation 
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would be undertaken without satisfaction bein^ 
afforded to the minorities. And if the Congress 
vdshed to have its scheme accepted by the 
Conference it was up to it to carry the Muslims 
with it. ITaced with the task of making 
constructive proposals, the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
Muslims and other minorities. 

The leaders of the community, who had not 
much faith in promises made by the Hindu-ridden 
Congress, refused to be satisfied with anything 
less than statutory guarantees for the protection 
of their rights and privileges. Their suspicions 
were increased by the manner in which a few 
members of their community, styling themselves 
as ’‘Nationalist Muslims”, were playing into the 
hands of the Congress leaders. The task of 
carrying on negotiations was thus rendered more 
complex. A series of conversations was held 
in the summer between Mr. Gandhi, the Muslim 
leaders and the TTationalist Muslims, but no 
useful scheme emerged. 

The Muslim leaders, on the other hand, strove 
to consolidate the position of the community and 
to present a united front at the Hound Table 
Oonferencs. A special session of the All-India 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims’ 
Tourteen Points and affirmed that the 
continuance of the majority community in its 
present state of mind would produce civil war. 
It accused the British authorities of spineless 
handling of the position and warned them that 
their pandering to the Congress would ruin 
the country. 


The Conference was so strong on the question 
of guarantees for the continued enjoyment of 
their rights that a proposal was seriously 
discussed that If their demands were not conceded 
the Muslim delegates should refuse to co-operate 
with the Hound Table Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or responsibility at the centre. 
The discussion, however, was adjourned sine die. 


As time passed on it became increasingly 
evident to the Muslim leaders that Mr, Gandhi 
was trying to play off the Nationalist Muslims 
against the whole community, and Mr. Shaukat 
Ali gave a stern warning to Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress. 


Shortly after the All-Xndia Conference had 
held its special session, the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution which 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu- 
, tion, residuary powers vesting in the federating 
units. Hepresentation in the Legislatures was 
to be on the basis of (a) universal adult franchise, 
joint electorates, (c) reservation of seats in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures on a popula- 
tion basis for minorities less than 30 per cent., 
with the right to contest additional seats. The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint; 
electorates and adult franchise. | 

In pursuance of this offer, negotiations were I 
opened between tlie two wings of the Muslim 1 
community but it came to nothing. | 


The latter half of 1932 and the early months 
of 1933 were marked by r*oiiutles.s attempts not 
only to consolidate tlie ranks of the Muslims 
but also as between tlu! .Muslims and the other 
communities. Heal activity started only with 
the publication ttf tire (’omnnmal Award. The 
Council of the All- India Mu.sliin I.('.aguo met in 
September and rosolvcd tliat altlmiigli tlm Award 
fell short of the luiuimum diunands of th(} Muslims 
it represeutofl a nustliud wluch rtuiuned a great 
obstacle from the path of const itutitinal advance. 
Tins represented the iuilk of Muslim opinion*. 


The unity move took Viirious siiapcs and 
engaged the attention of numerous comerenceg. 
Paradoxically enougli it b'd t o unity and (liscord 
at the same time. WhiU* it brought trtgothor 
those Muslims who ■wi.Nlu'd to comsolidate what 
they had achieved for tlie community in recent 
years by securing for it tlie seal o’f approval 
of the other euimminities and carry tlu^se latter 
with them through the remainder oi tint (constitu- 
tional disemssions, it ali(auf ed tlie hd'tist .MusUmg 
wixo would be party to no eimipromlsw with 
Hindus and others wiio, they argued, had (lealod 
them tludr due until tim britLsh tJovmpiuent 
came to their re.seiie. 'I'lie latter section was 
led by Hir M. hjbal. Dr. S. Ahmed, Moulvie 
Hahfl Da wood! and otliers. 


Tiio first of these lm]>ortiiut conversations 
wore held in Lm’know in Oetolxw when Muslims 
of almost all sluuies of opinion exts^pt tlio I(ibal 
school aee.e])ted tUlrtium of tlie famous Konr- 
teen Points. As for the 14th, namely, the 
nauro of tlie eleetorates, tiie leatUu-s gatliered, 
agreed to start negotiations on ti»^ iiaslH of what 
is known as the Malionusi Ali Formula wlilcli 
makes it obligatory upon a suceesHful candidate 
to the councils to swum tea jicr (tent, votes of 
the other communltiitH and 41) ])«r ettiit, minimum 
of the recorded votfts of ids own eomtuunity 
For this motliod it was claimed that It was bettot 
tlian eltlior joint or separate f‘I(tctorato as “It 
would cnalde the riglit type of Hindu and Muslim 
to be returned**. Tliis was definitely ojiposed 
by tliG Muslim Conhtrtuico group led by Hir M. 
Iqbal. 

Then followeti wliat were callotl ITnlty Gontor- 
euces in KovcunlHtr and DecemiKtr -due latter 
to ratify the conclusions reaciuMi at tho former. 
In connoetdon with isitli of these, progressive 
Aluslims, including Muulana Hhuukat a but 
excluding tlie hiluil group, lield tlwdi own oom- 
munal mootings and drew up a formi'la embody- 
ing the maximum tliny were pntpured m concede 
for the sake of unity and peace, and their formula 
was later dlscussod at tlio regular Unity (hnfer- 
once, Tho two sosslens of the Unity Uonference 
dragged on for a nuiulmr of days and after 
numerous deadlocks reaehwl in understanding 
on most of tim imints In dispute such as Sind, 
Baluchistan, Punjab, residuary powers etc. 
But when the efforts Ixad all imt succeeded the 
conversations ended abruptly owing to the 
uncompromising attitude adlopted by tlie Beng^ 
Hindus who refused to yield even an inch. 

Thus after montlxs of negotiations the position 
was as it had been before the publication of the 
Communal Award. Ideed, it became slightly 
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worse to the extent that it dollnitely isolated 
the Iqbal group and the Punjab Muslims. This 
unfortunate development found expression in 
the way in which a provisional settlement 
arrived at on the Punjab cornmunal question 
with the aid of Sir Lhizl-i-Hussain was rejected 
by the Punjab Aluslhus in the first few months 
of ]9;i3. 

Muslim Activities in 1933-34. — Notwith- 
standing those reverses, a renewed attempt 
was made early in 1!)33 to amalgamate the 
Oonforein'e and the League. These met with 
instant failure, Kar from, securing the en<l, 
they resulted in creating a split in the ranks of 
tlic Lt'ague. When a proposal was made in the 
Council of the League in March to amalgamate 
the ijcague with the (bnference, the question 
was raised whether the tionneil could take a 
decision binding on the parent body. The 
motion was ruled out by the acting President, 
Main Abdul Aziz, who w'as physically thrown 
out of the clialr for giving that ruling. The 
meeting ended amidst sc.enes of confusion and 
viole.uco. "i’lio (lilbu'CMices \v<‘re soon {‘omposod, 
but on the undersf.amlliig that no controversial 
subjects like amalgamation with the Conferenc.e 
would be brougld. up. A mauife.sto signed ])y 
leachu's of various provinces urged the re-habilita- 
tion of the League into the “ Parliament of 
Indian IVIuslims” and a cable was sent to Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, who was then in Kngland, to 
return to India, assume ehurgii of the League 
and rest-ore it t-o its original status and intlnenee. 
Despite this, the i)eaee in the League proved to 
be short-llv(‘d. Tn May the trouble reappeared, 
and the (dlks'rs of the Leagim were suspended 
by the ael-Ing J’n'sideat for “ imiwoperly ” 
convening a meeting of the Council. At a 
meeting of the (lounell in the end of that month, 
the scenes of Marcdi were repeated ami th(' 
Frifsltlent was again puslu'd out of the chair. 
These iiicidciiitH served to e.m])hasisc the breaidi 
that had oecurrcfl in the ruiiks of the followers 
of the Leagm*. 'I'lm gulf became wider towards 
the end of thcs y(‘ar when two KCHsions of the 
League were, ludd, oiu' in Calcutta and the other 
in Delhi. The dispute eontlnuod right up to 
Pobruary 1034 when, thanks to the, good olllecs 
of the Aga Khan, th(i Lt'ugue was rinmlted under 
the, presidency of Mr. Jinuuh. 

The publieat-Ion of the White Paper set tlio 
various Muslim organisations busy. The 
cxecutivo hoard of the. All-fmlia Muslim 
(!nnf<H‘cne(5 niet togtd-her and askisl for the 
largest measure <»f fiscal, iwimlzdstrat.Ive and | 
legislative autonomy for the provinces, demanded 
the fturtailincnt of the llovtn’uor's jsjwers and , 
urgwl statutsjry sufeguartls for the proteethm 
of the pers<mal law, ediu'at-ion and culture of| 
Muslituft. Hlmilarly, the League H<‘Ksltin at 
(,'alcutia expressed dlHsatisfm-tiou with such of 
the provisi(jnH of the (Joiumimal Award and the 
White Paper as fell simrt of the Muslim zlemniuls 
In respect of their representatiou in the h^gis- 
latures. 'Phe Delhi Hessloa of the League 
wanted the Coveruors’ iH)Wers b« clearly 
deflimi in tho wmstitutuiu and opposed all 
efforts to change the ikmununal Award. 

Meanwlrile Mr. Bhaukat All rcturnwl t(» rndia 
from Ms American tour and fortiiwith got into 
touch with Pandit Maclaa Mohan Maiaviya to 


bring about inter-cummunal unity. The move, 
which did not progress very smoothly owing to 
the stilf attitude adopted by the leaders of the 
Hindu Maliasabha, had to bo abandoned when 
the attention of the Hindus wa.s diverted by 
Mr. Gandhi’s fast. The refusal of the Congress 
ill July to give up civil disobedience made it 
impossible for Muslims to continue to negotiate 
with Hindus who were wedded to an unconsti- 
tutional body. 

Mr. Slianimt Ali instead took active interest 
in a new move to bring about complete unity 
among all Muslim orgaivisations, so that the 
community could act a.s one when the reforms 
were introduced. The unity talks continued 
throughout the year and even in the first two 
months of 1 934. The plan met with considerable 
opizosition from the All-Tndia Muslim Conference 
and the Hafiz Hidayat Hussain section of the 
League, who felt that the object of the promoters 
of unity was to compromise on the electorate 
question. In spite of the non-co-operation of 
those two bodies, the unity (inference met at 
Lucknow in Deeembor under the presidency of 
the Raja of Salempur. llcpresentatives of the 
other League, the Khilafat Committee, the 
Nationalist bluslim Party and the Janiait-ul- 
Ulema took part. 

The President denied the charge thiit it was 
an elee-tioucering stunt and atfinned that the 
object was to secure the political and social 
.amelioration of the (iommnnity and to wold the 
various sections into one body working for their 
common good. The idea was to form a unity 
board consisting of representatives of the various 
orgaiusations each of which would continue to 
function as a separate entity. 

The President criticised the WTiite Paper, but 
julded that they had to aticept the Communal 
Award in the, absence of a better and more 
satisf.'ie.tory substitute based on intcr-commimal 
agreement. 

’riie, unity board suggested was formed shortly 
after ; hut by way of practical work, not much 
has been done up to the time of writing. 

Tlie Aga Khan had meanwhile arrived in 
India and his presence acted like a tonic on the 
L('ugue. After a .series of eonfcrcnccs between 
the leaders of tlie two sections, it was decided 
that the oilieerB of hotli sides should resign and 
submit to tlie Aga Khan’s arldtration. This 
was done and His Highness suggested that the 
League should he reunited and Mr. Jinnah 
re(juest(‘d to hecomc Its President. Mr. Jinnah 
agrisid and the League emerged once again a 
harmonious body after years of strife. The Aga 
Khan’s efforts to bring together the League and 
the Gonferemns did not meet with success. 

The Khilafat Committee. — The origin 
of the Central Khilafat Committee is to b© 
found la the (‘hising days of the. Great War when 
Turkey was feeling the conseqnencBs of defeat 
at the hands of the Allies. Musauhuaua in 
India naturally sympathised with their co- 
rellgionitftB in Turkey and carried on ceaseless 
agitation against the division of Turkey into 
small bits among tho Allies. Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and opposed 
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fco the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the principal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey. 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
as a temporal as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in “ the 
Punlab Wrongs *' an effective means of propa- 
ganda against the British rule in India. 
Commonness of ill feeling towards the British 
brought the two closer. While it gave impetus 
to the Congress by s ecuring for the Congress sup- 
port from the Muslims, it also received support 
from the Congress in agitating for the “righting 
of the Khilafat wrongs.” Thus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful. 

Madras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Shaubat Ali unfolded a 
programme of progressive non-co-operation and 
appealed to the country for support. The 
Khilafat Committee, with the huge funds at 
its disposal. wa3 able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1320 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with tw'o more objects added to it, namely, the 
■ obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee's activities have been 
considerably restricted. Eecently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr, Hasrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of Mr. Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League’s 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 

For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of the Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the public. 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the “ activities ” of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Keforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras in 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Kehru Keport. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely. Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to theKhilafatistSi 


whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism. They wanted 
complete independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates. This 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Conference wliieh met in 
1928 at Calcutta. 


In the years following the publication of the 
KehruKeport, the Khilafat Committee re-appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
strove to repudiate that document. I'liis it 
succeeded in doing, as the Muslims with one 
voice condemned it as pro-flincln. As months 
passed by, it became incieasingly clear to the 
Muslims that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection l(n- their communal rights 
from the Congress or its leatiers. ’I’lie apprccl- 
ation of this situation by the Muslim masses 
wasmainlydnc to the activities of the Khilafat 
Committee and its leaders. 'I’luns when the 
Khilafat Conference met. in Lahore in 1929 it 
was resolved that the Kliilafatists should par- 
ticipatcIntheKoundTable Conference convened 
by the British Government to sett le the future 
constitution of India, although In the same 
breath the Conferenee d<*i!lare{l itself in favour 
of independence. 'J’his latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extretnists, as the main body 
of Khilafat workers started In 1929 and continu- 
ed since then a regular tight against the 
Congress. 


Tn the pa.st few years, in addition to the 
effective prevention of the Muslims from join- 
ing the Congress unli'SH the eoiiumuml ((ueHtion 
was satisfactorily settlmi, th<^ Khilafat Commit- 
tee did a considerable work ubroud. 'Phe All 
hrot.h(‘rs, who were the sonl of the Kliilafat 
movennmt, w'orked for the Arah IVdoration and 
the Tanzim of Mussulmaus all over the world, 
During this time, tlie movement lost Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, who pash<;d away in London In the 
midst of his strenuous work for his country and 
Ids eo-religionlsts ; and the work of carrying 
on tho inereasing activities of the Khilafat 
Committee fell on the shoulders of hia brother 
Maulana Shatikat Ali. q'ho Invitation to bury 
the departed leader In tho mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought tho Indian Muallmacloaerto 
the Arabs. This fellow feeling nnumg Mnsllras 
in different parts of the glolie found expression 
in a huge conference held In Jerusalem which 
served to create a new spirit of itiiernationallsm 
among tho followers of Islam— one of the 
cherished objects of the Indian Kliilafatists. 


The advent of the Kuzi regime In Germany 
and its anti-semlle policy 1 timed the Jews out 
of that cttimtry. ’I'hls led tat an Increasing 
eoneentratittn of Jews In Palestine. Jews all 
over the world was stirred hy tlio plight of 
Jewish exil(*H from Germany and this gave 
vigour ttt tho itmvmnenfc for a natktnal home 
for .Jews In Palestine. Muslims there were 
adversely ulfeeted hy this aiitl involved the 
sympathy of their co-religlonlsts In India who 
readily responded. The Khilafat organisation 
took a leading part In this activity. A Palestliie 
Delegation paid a visit to India and Indian 
Muslims, whose extra-territorial patriotism was 
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aroused , called meotliif's niid scut deputatimi to 
the authorities. Arraiuicments were also made 
for sending a deputation to London. 

As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the All brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded their interests. In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat Ah repeatedly impressed on 
British audiences and leader.® the advisability 
of keeping the Indian Muslims contented as it 
would please Muslims in other parts of the world. 

The history of the Khilafat movement followed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India. There the Khilafat organi- 
sation conducted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim' population and 
the disaffection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawless activities. 
Being sturdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to observe theCongress 
creed of non-violence. A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties. 

The fourteenth session of the IChilafat Con- 
ference mot at .Xjrnor in Heptemlier 1932 under 
the presidentship of Sheikh Abdul Majid. He 
condemned t.he caste system among Hindus 
which, according to him, was responsible for 
the demand of separate electorates by the 


depressed classes. As for separate electorates 
for Mnssalmans, he held there was no choice 
left to them except to ask for such a safeguard. 
He reiterated the fourteen points, but was none 
the less in favour of a compromise if it was 
possible on honourable lines. He suggested 
the voluntaiy dissolution of all the existing 
political organisations of Mnssalmans and the 
iormation of one comprehensive body. At 
the open session of the conference a resolution 
w'as passed characterising the communal award 
as absolutely unsatisfactory in that only three 
out of the fourteen points had been conceded 
by it. 

The All-Tndia Khilafat Committee met at 
LnclviiowinBecembor 1933, when the Palestine 
CoufeiTiuie wa.s also held. The President, 
Sir. Mnitaza Bahadur, protested against the 
Balfour Declaration which “ converted the home 
of Arabs for centuries, which was sacred to the 
Muslim world, into a national home for Jews.” 
A resolution was passed deciding to reorganise 
Khilafat Committees in all parts of India, so that 
they might “safeguard the sacred lands from 
occupation and invasion by non-Muslims.” 
The Conference also resolved to send a 
deputation to the Viceroy, to organise a party of 
Indian JMuslims to vi.sit Palestine and later to 
place their case before British Ministers. 


The Round Table Conference. 


The first session of the Iinlian Round Table 
Conference, which was held in London during 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1931, was 
remarkable for the spirit of unity. At the first 
sitting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegatc.s, o.xtendcd an invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All -Indian Federation, which would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both tlie British I’rovinces 
and the Indian Htates In one whole, associated 
for common purposes, hut each securing control 
of their own affairs, tins Provinces autonomous, 
and the .States sovereign and autonomous. 
This, though it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old Idea. The authors of the Montagu- 
Oholmaford Report, which lahl the foundations 
of the great Reform Act of 1019, visualised the 
steady progression of the federal idea, but the 
notable iiassage in which tlioy indicated this 
purpose slipped into the background in the, 
confused and difficult days that followed. .Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary inquiry Into the working 
of this Act, declared their adliesion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a oontrlhution to it the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
in which the representatives of British India and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of common concern. The Govern- 


ment of India, in a lengthy despatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi- 
ple, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal. Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no sub.stantlal growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable. 
But although federalism liad always been in 
the background, none had possessed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru invited the Princes to consi- 
der it. The invitation was promptly accepted. 
Ilis Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speak- 
ing for the general body, at once declared 
that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions— they were 
In substance the guaranteeing of tlio sovereignty 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion f>f their essential interests— the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal; later he averred his belief that, provid- 
ed the cornplotod picture was satisfactory, 
Hoventy-ilvo per cent, of the States would join 
a federation. 

Real Progress. — By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the P'rinccs and States trans- 
formed the situation. The goal of the ’Brltish- 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon- 
sible government in India, with “safeguards” 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
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Dominion status for that responsible govern- 
ment. "With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability into the governing machine, 
lord Reading, speaking for the Liberals, accepted 
the crucial proposition of a responsible govern- 
ment at the centre. Later, the spokesmen for 
the Conservative Part^ took up the same posi- 
tion, though perhaps in more cautious terms. 
On this guiding principle substantial progress 
was made in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution. True, the Minorities Question, 
that is to say the adequate protection of the 
minorities in the Indian population, especially 
the great Moslem communit 5 >-, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue. But the measure of pro- 
gress was so satisfactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was in a position to 
make the following announcement : 

“ The view of His Majesty’s Government is 
that responsibility for the Goveniment of India 
should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of 
transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special citcumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by 
minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights. 

** In such statutory safeguards as may he 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period, it will bo a primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government,” 

Participation of Congriress. — But represen 
tative as it was in all other respects, the first 
session of the Congress embraced no represen- 
tative of The Indian National Congress. For 
various reasons that stood aloof. During tlie 
interval between the rising of the first session, 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the Congress 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement 
on which it had embarked and joining in the 
task of framing the new constitution. The.se 
discussions ended in what was called "The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact”, which embodied a settle- 
ment covering the whole field In dispute, and 
in an undertaking on the part of the Congress 
to participate in the Hound Table discussions, 
and to suspend civil disobedience. After many 
hesitations Mr. Gandhi, who was appointed 
sole representative of the Congress, sailed for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
from the earlier proceedings joined the Dele- 
gation. At first Mr. Gandhi’s contribution to 
the work of the Conference was helpful. Though 
he was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, 
and to maintain its right to speak for India, 
he accepted the principle of federation, and the 
task of making it easy for the Princes and States 
to enter therein. But afterwards his contri- 
bution was less helpful. Specially was this the 
case In relation tothe Mlnorltiep, 


The Communal Award. 

The decision of the Briti.sh Government in 
regard to the representation of the various 
eoinmnnities in British Tiidia in the Provincial 
Legislatures, on wlfuiv the eoinimmities them- 
selves were unable to agree, was published in 
August 1932. i’he award followed a thorough 
and comprehensive iiiriuiry into the proportions 
and posituin of the various eonuumulies in the 
Provinces, 91'ho decision was not given on 
strictly arithnniicnl lln<‘H ; tiuis tlie Rikhs with 
32 scats out of a total of 17,T in tlip Punjab 
Legislature secured a larger roprcs(!ntj\t,iou than 
they would on a p(»i)iilatiou basis. The table 
of di.stribution .avoulwl the t(inu Hindu, Its 
place w'as taken by the licading ‘■General”, 
but it was clcjir that those under that heading 
would 1)0 ovi'rwhehningly, if not ontirclv 
Hindu, for hluslims, Sikhs, Indian ('hri.stians 
(with some except ion.s) -■^nglo-lndians and 
Europeans would vote in sc^parate coimunnal 
constituencies. The scats were distributed as 
follows : General, 70, o ; Dcpre.sscvl ('lasse.s, ({] ; 
Backward areas, 20; Sikhs, 37); jMnslim, 48i); 
Indian (hristians, 21; Anglo-Indians, 12’ 
Europeans, 2.‘) ; f’onimerce and Industry, 54 - 
Landholders, 35 ; thdvorKiti(«, 8 ; and Labour’ 
38. 

With regard to the Detwessed Classes, it was 
expl.ained that they would vote in the general 
constituencies, but in order to ensure adequate 
representation to them siu'cial seats wore also 
allotted, it was cnnteni])latc(l tiiat this arrangR- 
ment, which gave the nicmhcrs of those classes 
twm votes, .should he limited to 2(1 years. As 
to women voters', His Majesty's Government 
came to the decision to limit the (‘Icetorato for 
each special woman's scat to voters from one 
comnnniity. 

Accompanying the award was an explanatory 
statement by the Prime Ministiu- in the courBo 
of which ho ohsfU'ved as follows : 

" Our duty w’as plain. As t.he failure of the 
fiomninnlties to agree amongst themselves had 
placed an almost Insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of any constitutional development, It 
was incumbent upon tlie Government to take 
action. In accordance, therefore, with the 
pledges that I gave on behalf of the Government 
at tho Round Table ('onfer(mce in response to 
the repeated appeals from represemtat Ive Indians 
and in accordance wdth the statement approved 
by tho British Parliament, tho Government 
are to-day pnhlisUIng a scheme of representation 
in the provincial assemblies that they intend, 
in clue course, to lay before Parliament unlea?, 
in the meanwirile tho communities themselves 
agree upon a better plan. 

" Wo should be only too glad 1! at any stage 
before the proposed Bill becomes law tho eommu 
nitlos can reach an agreement amongst them- 
selves. But guidwl by the past exporieneo tho 
Government are convinced that no further 
negotiations will he of any advantage and they 
can he no party to them. They will, however, 
be ready and willing to substitute fot their 
scheme any scheme whether in respect of any one 
or more of the Governors’ Provinces or in respect 
of the whole of British India that Is generally, 
agreed to and accepted by aH the 
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THE THIRD 

■Followins the publication of the comiminal 
award, the third session of the Knund Table 
Conferonco was suiunnjned in London. The 
Congress did not participate in it. Most of 
its leaders including Mr, Gandhi were in prison 
for reviving the civil disobodionoe movement, 
profiting by past oxperienco Government refused 
to consider the question of releasing them 
unless and until the lawless movement which 
they had initiated was unconditionally called off. 
The Oonfornneo was nevertheless attended by 
reprosontatives of all other parties in India anil 
lasted from 17tU November 19:i2 to 24th 
December li);l2. Its achievements were summed 
up by Hir Samuel Hoare, the Kecrotary of State 
for India, in his concluding speech at the final 
plenary session. Ho said : ' 


T would vantnro to sum up the results in two 
sentences. 1 would say, first of all, we have 
clearly delimited tho field upon wdiich the future 
constitution is going to be built. In a much 
more detailed inaunor than in tho last two years 
we have dollmlted the spheres of activity of the 
various i)arts of tho constitution. Secondly 
and 1 regard this result as much more important 
than oven that important first result, we have 
I hollevo create<l an eaprit de corps amongst 
all of us that is detonuliual to see tho inuldlng 
that is going to bo roaiaxl upon tho field that wo 
marked out both complete In Itself and completed 
at tho earliest possible date. Lord Chancellor, 
I said that w'o liad marked out the ground. 
Let me explain by a few oxamplos what I mean 
by tkat aHsertlon. I take the various juirts of 
the coustitaitlonal structure in ord(U’. 

I begin with tho part that Indian India, 
tho India of tho Htiites, is to ])lay in the Pwlera- 
tlon. There wo have made it <iuito chtar that 
there is no risk in any respect to tho Treaties 
or to the oidigatioiis into which they and w'e 
have entered, I hope that I have made it 
quite clear that all questions governed l)y that 
general term “ panuuountey ' ' do n<it tmter 
Into the Federal scheme at all. I think also 
I may say that we made some progress In the 
enquiry over whlcii Lord Irwin presided one 
day this week into the methods by which the 
States will ac’code to the Federation. 

Let me say In passing — for I think It may help 
our future discussions botii lioro and in Ji’nlla— 
that we have always regard(wl an effective 
Federation as moaning tho accession of a reason- 
able number of States and, as at present advised, 
we should regard something like not less than 
half the States seats and not less than half the 
population as the kind of definition tliat we liave 
in mind. 


Next I come to tho Iknleratlon and tlie Units 
Here, again, I think we have made groat progress 
in delimiting tiwi field i>etween tho Ceiiire 
on the on© hand and tho Frovinclal and States 
Units on the other. W e have been very carefully 
through the lists of Federal and non-Fedoral 
activities, and we have got mxmh nearer to 
agreement than m have ever reached before. 


CONFERENCE. 

Next there is the very difficult question of 
Federal Finance, one of the most vital questions 
in the whole field of Federal activities. Un- 
fortunately wo were discussing that question 
at a time of great difficulty. We have been 
discussing it at a time when no Government 
in tho world has sufficient money for its needs. 
But I think I can claim that there again we 
have made some substantial progress. I fully 
admit that tlmre are differences still to be 
recognised and to bo reconciled. I do not think 
it could bo otherwise in any question of this kind. 

As regards the size of the Chamber, 
I had hoped that we should have reached a 
greater measure of agreement than we have 
found possible during these last weeks. It 
has been made clear that there still are differences 
to be reconciled, not only differences between 
British India and the States, but 

differences lietween the bigger States and the 
.smaller States, differences even between .some 
nieinbers of the Chamber of Princes and other 
members of the Chamber of Princes, 

Then there was the question of the representa- 
tion of the communities in the Centre- 
particularly of the Muslim Community. There 
1 think j'ean say definitely — I think I have 
.said it indirectly' very often before-— that the 
Government consider that the Muslim Com- 
munity should have a representation of 33 i 
jicr cent, of the British Indian seats in the 
Fi'deral Chambers. So far as Indian India 
is concerned, that must be a matter for arrange- 
ment between the communities affected and the 
India of tlie Princes. But so far as the British 
Government has any part in the question, we 
will at any time give our good offices to making 
it as t‘asy as po.s8ible for an arrangement between 
tlioae parties in regard to future allocation of 
seats. There again 1 venture to say that defini- 
tely to-day, because 1 am anxious tliat that factor 
in 'the. problem should not in any way impede 
the future progre.ss in elaborating the further 
stages of the Constitution, 

Now, with all tbese I’edcral questions, I can 
H(*e that there is a grave anxiety in the minds 
of many immiljers of the Conference — and 
I can HympatluHe with that anxiety— lest the 
various complications of whic.h I have just 
given you certain instances should take too 
long to setth', and that the Federation itself 
will drift Into the dim distance and will cease 
to bo a nullity in practi(‘al politics. 

Feeling that anxiety, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
asked last night tiiat a definite date should be 
pluw'd in tlui .bill at wliieh time, the F’ederation 
should come Into being. H(i qualified his 
requ(‘Ht— and qualified it, no doubt, quite 
rightly —with the n^servatlon that if the 
c.ondltions were not fulfilled, Parliament must 
have some mc'ans at ifcs disposal for postponing 
tho date of the Federation. 

Now I agree with him that tho last thing in 
tho world that wo wish to see the Federation 
drift hack into being simply an Idea and not ajj 
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integral part of tlio Indian Constitution. But 
I tlvink I ouglit to say tliat I do find a difficulty 
in agreeing — if indeed this is the time to agree 
or disagree — to anything in the nature of a 
definite date in the provision of the Act. The 
difficulties that are in my mind are twofold. 

I am not quite sure— and here I am speaking 
very candidly in the presence of representatives 
of the State s—wh at reaction something that 
might appear to be rather in the nature of an 
ultimatum might have on the Indian States 
themselves. 

Again, T find this difficulty, T feel the 
machinery of the Constitution will bo of an 
extremely complicated nature, and I think 
that parliament, if it were confronted with a 
definite date, might demand a longer interval 
and more cautious provisions than it would 
require if there were no fixed date. After all 
the machinery for bringing the Act into operation 
is going to he of a very complicated nature. 
I have always contemplated that some such 
method as a Parliamentary Resolution of 
both Houses would be adopted for bringing 
the Pederation into operation, and that that 
method would lie adopted at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

What I can say to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
is that wo are going to do our utmost to remove 
every obstacle in the way of Pederation and 
to remove it at the earliest possible date, lot 
me also say to him, we do not intend to inaugu- 
rate any kind of provincial autonomy under 
conditions which might leave Pederation to 
follow on as a more contingency in the future. 

Lastly, let me say a word upon another side 
of this part of our discussions. Por the last 
two years we have discussed the question of 
certain new Provinces. We have discussed the 
question of Sind from the very opening of our 
deliberations two years ago. Last year wc 
discussed in detail for the first time the question 
of Orissa. Since tliose. discussions we have 
had expert enquiries into both questions. 

Basing our view's upon the Reports of those 
enquiries, basing onr views still more on wliat 
appears to be a very general agreement hotli 
in India and in Great Britain, we have come 
definitely to the conclusion that Sind and Orksa 
should both be separate Provinces. No doubt 
there will be details of machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather complicated kind. 

Lord Chancellor, T have now dealt with the 
more prominent of the features of our discussions 
that ©merge upon the more directly constitu- 
tional side of tho Federation itself. Lot mo 
now come to the other series of problems that 
in some cases alfeet more directly Great Jiritain 
and in other cases affect certain commnni- 
ties and certain interests in India itself. 
I mean by this all that chapter of questions tliat 
by a rough and ready phrase we have described 
as “ safeguards." Lord Chancellor, lot mo say 
at the outset of my observation.s that I regarcl 
tho safeguards not as a stone w'all that blocks 
a road, but as the hedges on each side that no 
good driver ever touches but that prevent people 
on a dark night falling into the ditch. They 
are not intended to obstruct a real transfer of 


responsible powmr. il’lioy are nut intended 
to impede the day to day administration of auv 
Indian Minister, Tiicy are ratlior nltimat'e 
controls tluit wo hope will never need to be 
exercised for tho_ greater rcas-iuranco of the 
w'orld outside both in India and in (iroat Britain. 
Let me take the twu instances tliat have been 
most prominent in this part of onr disenssions. 
Let mo take tho most diHi<‘nlt iiiie.striun of all* 
the difficulty (»f a transfer of liuan<-ial responsibi- 
lity. There, Bortl tiliancellur, 1 am not disclosing 
any secret avIkui 1 say tliat during tlio last 
twelve montlis tlm Ih-i(isU (Jovorament have 
fully accepted tlu< fact that there can bo no 
effective transfer of respousifiiiity unless there 
is an olfccti VO transfer of linancial rosponsiliility. 
Wo have fully accepted that fact and wo have 
done our lie.st in the very diliicult circumstances 
tliat luivo faced ns to rci-oncile tlio legltiiuato 
demand of every Indian iiolitician for linancial 
control with tlio legitimat<i deiinuul of every 
one who is Interested in fiuaiu'<‘, not only for 
stability, but for a situation in which i.hero would 
not oven bo a suggestion that stability could 
be quest.iimotl. Fur in the field of finance it is 
not only tho fact itself that miitters, but it is 
what pooplo say about that fact. 

Now our difficultios liavo arisen from two 
sources. In tho first piano, there is the fact 
that, as tilings are at prestmt, a largo part of 
tho Indian revenue has to bo devoted to mooting 
tho obligiitions that have growm up during 
tlicso years of partnership luitwoon Indian 
and Great Britain. 'J’iuit in itself— and r am 
sure no one would queslion the justic.o of the 
point of view — mako.s people horo, investors 
who invested thoir money in rndian securities, 
men and w'omcn whose families aro interested 
in tho mooting of tlie old obligations, extremely 
nervous of any change. .Secondly, thero is 
the fact that we are passing through, T suppose, 
tho most difficult financial crisis tliat has faced 
Asia and liuroi)© fur many generations. In 
the case Inflia there is a peculiar difficulty, 
namely, that a large Ixuly of sliort-torm loans 
raised under tins name of the Seesretary of State 
in Jjonden, fall due for paymeat in tho next six 
^ years. 'JTiat means that, if tlie Federation 
is to start with a gooti name, if its solvency is 
to bo assured, some means must bo found 
for me(»tiiig thisso short-term maturities without 
impairing tlm future of Indian credit. 

Lord Cihancellor, those are the hard facts 
tliat luivo fac(Hi the ({ovenmumt during the 
last twelve months, 'riioso are tiie hard facts 
that wo (liscnsBtKl in great dtdali and with groat 
; goodwill at tlie Financial Safeguards llommittoe. 
j 'I’he British (Jovenunent, tlie Britlslulelegation, 

I and sections of the Goiifcrcuce, came to the 
^ view that in tiiosti conditions liortuin safoguai-ds 
j wore alisolutely micoasary if wo were to keep 
the couildmjce of th(» world outside and if we 
were to make It p(tBslbl(* in tlio future for a 
Federal Government to raise money upon 
, reasonablo terms. 1’luit, gentlemen, in a few 
i Hontonciss la tlie liisiory of tlio safeguards. That, 
j in particular, is tho history of tlio safeguards 
j that has loomed very largely in our discussions 
this year, the history of the lloserve Bank. 
We feel that, if eonli(fenco is to bo maintained 
in tho financial Btabillty and credit of India, 
ft R^ervo Bank must bo in effective operation. 
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I come now to the question of Dofonco, a 
question that again lias loomed very largo, and 
rightly so, in our discussions. We had first 
of all, as you all remember, a debate in tull 
Conference — a debate in which 1 think I may 
claim that there was complete unanimity that 
Pefeiico, until it can be transferred to Indian 
hands, remains tho sole responsibility of the 
Crown. Tt was, ho\yover, clear to me in the 
course of tho discussions, and afterwards in an 
infoi'iiial talk that I was able to liave with certain 
leading nnmiliers of tho Conference, that there 
wore (iifferoncos of oiiinion as to tho methods 
by which Indian political opinion might lie 
consulted in tho administration of the Itescrved 
subject. 

Lot me take in order two or throe of the 
principal points to wliich Sir I'ej llahadur 
attached importance in tlieso iHscussions 
First of all, tlicrc was the question of tho discus- 
sion of tho Defence Budget. We w'cro all 
agreed that it should lie non-votablo. In the 
nature of things, I think that was inevitable, 
but wo are finite prepiired to take tho nofiossary 
Stops to see that tho Budget should 1)0 put, 
as he and his frifuids wish, in lileeUs, not in a 
perfunctory manner simply to bo discubsod as 
a wlitdo. 

Next ho was anxious about (he omployment 
of Indian troops outsidfi fiuiia witlioiit tho 
approval of the Fodiiral Coverimient or the 
Foiloral Legislature. Tluiro 1 think he and 
his friends were iigroed tlnit wluiro it was actually 
a case of the defenc.e of India, in which no 
Imperial coiisidorations (uitored at all, the 
defence say, of tho li’routlfu* of India itself, 
there tho rfispuusiliility — tho sobs rospensildlity 
— of tlio Crown should romain undiluted. 
More dilluiult queslions aroso in cases when 
Indian tro(ip.s might be employed for purposes 
other than directly Indian pnrposfW. Now in 
those cases I can say to him 1 would lu’cfor 
not to bo lu’cidso as to the exact method. I 
myself fool sure tluit< a means will iio femul to 
leave tho (hvisioii in Home manner to the 
Federal Ministry and to tlioFodoral Loglslaturo. 

' Koxt, there was an important series of 
questions exmneeted, first of all, with tho Indianl- 
Rutlon of the Army, tlmt is to say, tlio greatest 
participation of Indians tiniinsolvcs in tho 
dofonco of India and, swoudly, as to tlie bringing 
into consultation as mucli us possible the two 
sides of the iJovonmuuit. ilo and his friends 
were anxious tluit statutory provision slumld Im 
made In some way for botli tliese i»bjects. 'I’lie 
Lord (lianceilor and tho British Go vornuumt still 
take tho view, and wo im\ we must lualiitain it, 


that statutory provision is too inelastic, if you 
define statutory provision in the narrow sense. 
But I think I can meet him and his friends 
otfectivoly by including directions to the 
Governor- General in both those respects in the 
Instructions. 

Now ho said, quite rightly, that his attitude 
towards that proposal would depend very 
much upon tho Instructions themselves. As 
regards tho Instructions wo intend first of all 
to allude to them in the body of the Statute. 
And then wo intend to ask Parliament to agree 
to a novel procedure, but a procedure that I 
believe is well fitted to the conditions with 
which wo are faced, namely, that before certain 
of them are submitted to His Majesty, both 
Houses of rarliameiit should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views upon them. 
Tho effect of that would be to give the Instruc- 
tions a Statutory framework by the allusion 
in tlic Act itself, and to give them a Parliamen- 
tary framework by the Resolutions that would 
be passed approving of them before they are 
submitted for His Majesty’s approval. 

As to the other proposals that Sir Tej made 
in tlio matter of Dofeuco, we still fool that tho 
Governor- General should have an unfettered 
power in selecting his Defence AOnister ; but 
wo will make it quite clear in the Instructions 
that wo wish tho two sides of tho Government 
to work in the close co-operation, and that 
wo do definitely contoniplato — I would ask 
ids attention to this looint, and wo will make 
an allusion to it in tho Instructions — that 
l)ofore tho Estimates are actually put to tho 
Federal Assembly tho Finance Minister and that 
doubt the I’rimo Alinister should have an 
opportunity of seeing them and giving to the 
Governor-General their views upon them. 

Wo have boon planning a scheme and a very 
comi)licatod sehomo, but wo have also been 
trying to create a spirit of co-operation. Several 
members of the Gonforonce were very kind to 
me last night when tlxey said that I had plajfod 
some small part in helping to foster this spirit 
of co-operation during the last few weeks. 
I thank them for what they said, but 1 say 
that their kind words were really undeserved, 
'I’lic spirit of co-operation is due to much greater 
events ixnd to much greater people than any 
witlx whom I am connected or any that 1 could 
ever hope to emulate. 

Timuediatcly after the conclusion of the 
Oonferouco, Jlis Majesty’s Govonimout, in 
pursuance tif tlxeir pledges, proceed al t(x draft 
the Wliito Taper incorporating their tentative 
conclusions. 
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The proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
for Indian constitutional reforms which _ are 
now tinder examination by a joint Conamittee 
of Parliament were issued in March this year 
in the form of a White Paper. Though the 
intention is to speed up the necessary legislation, 
no date is suggested in the White Paper for the 
actual change in the Indian system of Govern- 
ment. The Royal Proclamation inaugiiratiug 
the new system shall not be issued until both 
Houses of Parliament have agreed on the date. 

By the proposals put forward, the Provinces 
are given antonomy and to a Federal Government 
is conceded responsible government over the 
whole field of * administration allotted to the 
Federation except in regard to certain 
“reserved” subjects. The Federation will 
consists of the autonomous provinces of British 
India, 11 in number, including the new Provinces 
of Sind and Orissa, and the Indian States. 
It will be brought about by tho Princes surrender- 
ing a defined corpus of their present sovereign 
rights to the Federation but retaining internal 
autonomy in respect of rights not so surrendered, 
unaffected by any other consideration than the 
existing suzerainty of the Crown. 

It is a condition of the setting up the Federa- 
tion : — (1) That rulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate population or 
the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half the State’s seats in the Upper House of the 
Legislature shall have executed the necessary 
Instrument of Accession; and (2) That a 
Beserve Bank, free from political influence, 
will have been set up and already successfully 
operating. These conditions fulfilled, it will 
rest with both Houses of Parliament to move 
the Crown by an address to issue a Royal 
Proclamation inaugurating the Federation. 


Beserved Subjects. 

The Governor- General and Viceroy will have 
a dual capacity. Governor-General as head of 
the Federation, and Viceroy as conducting 
relations with States outside the federal sphere. 
As Governor-General he will be aided and ad vised 
by a Council of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature in all matters save those concerned 
with the three Departments to be reserved 
to his personal administration namely, Defence, 
External Affairs, and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


The Governor-General is also given a special 
responsibility for certain purposes : — (1) The 
prevention of grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of India or any part thereof, (2) 
The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities. (3) The safeguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Federation. 
(4) The securing to the members of the Public 


Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Ciinstitution and tho safognarding of their 
iegitimato interests, (5) T’ho protection of 
the lights of any Indian Btate. (6) The 
prevention <tf coinmcrciHl <iiscrimination 
(7) Any matter whicli affects the administra- 
tion of the resorvccl departments. 

Ill fulfflmont of tliCHO apodal responsibilities 
the Go v<‘rnor-G (moral is empowered to act 
cither witlioiit or contrary to tho advice of his 
Ministers and (*an biuiself pass a Governor- 
General’s Act to secure any of tlmao purposes 
and is given all powers to secure tho necessary 
finance. 


Apart from the reserved departments and 
these special resiHinsihilities tlu^ro is another 
category of prerogatives or powers, tho majority 
of them 8U(*h as are usually assneiated with 
tho head of a Constitutional Htate, tho others 
to meet tho particular conditions of India - 
(«) Tho ])owor to suimnon, tirorogue, and 
dissolve tho Logislature, {b) Tho power to 
assent to or withludd assent from Bills or to 
reserve thorn for His Majesty’s ploasuro. (o) 
The power to summon joint scssiona of the two 
Houses of tho Legislature In cases of urgency, 
(d) Tho grant of previous sanction to the 
Introduction of legislation : — (1) iCopoallng, 
amending, or repugnant to any MX of Parliament 
exlonding to Jiritlsh India or any Governor- 
General’s or Governor’s Act or Ordinance; 
(2) affecting any department reserved to the 
control of tho Govonior-Goneral ; (3) affecting 
coinage and currency of tho llosorvo Bank; 
(4) affecting religion ; (5) affecting the procedure 
regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. 


In case of emergency tho Governor-General 
also lias certain Ordinanco-making powers. 
In the event of a breakdown of tho machinery 
of government he is onipoworod to assume full 
control. Tho system is continued under which 
expenditure coniuKited with the reserved subjects 
Is not subject to tho vote of tho Assembly. 
In regard to other finance he has power to restore 
any cut interfering with ihe carrying out of any 
of his special resiKmsIbilitles. Various heads of 
expenditure will not be subject to tlie vote of 
the Legislature although they may b© discussed. 
Th^e include the loans sorvictw, the expenditure 
of tho r^erved departments, and the saiarlefi and 
pensions of the Indian Civil Service. 


The special and wide powers thus conferred 
on the Governor- Gen oral are by command 
conveyed in the Instrument of Instructions 
given him by the King Imperor on assnnfing 
office, to be exercised only in special clr(jumsta|i' 
ces and not in everyday routine and norifaJ 
circumstances, except In the case of the reseryed 
department*, 
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Federal Legislature. 

The Federal Legislature resembles the existing 
Central Legislature in composition and will 
consist of two Chambers— the Upper Chamber 
or Council of State consisting of 260 members, 
100 appointed by the Princes, 150 elected by 
members of the Provincial I^ogislatures of 
British India, and 10 nominated members ; 
the other, the Lower Chamber or House of 
Assembly, consisting of 375 members, of whom 
125 will be appointed by the Princes and the 
others elected directly according to the seats 
allocated to each Province and to the several 
communities and interests in each Province. 
In the present British India Legislature Chambers 
only a proportion of the members is elected. 

The Legislature will be debarred from passing 
laws of a discriminatory character. In particu- 
lar it will bo unable to pass laws subjecting any 
British subject or company domiciled in the 
United Kingdom to any disability or discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of certain specified rights, 
if a British Indian subject or company would 
not be subjected in the United Kingdom to a 
disability or discrimination of a similar character. 

The Provinces. 

In the Provinces certain subjects (Reserved 
subjects) have hitherto been administered by 
the Govemor-in-Council and others (Transferred 
subjects) by the Governor and Ministers in the 
Legislature. But Governors, like the Governor- 
General, are given special responsibilities, with 
corresponding powers to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, confined in scope of course to the 
Province. 

The Provincial Legislattires are 6nlargo<l and 
the allocation of scats and method of election 
are in accordance with the provisions of his 
Majesty's Government’s Communal Award 
of August 4 last. The present nominated 
members and official bloc disappear in favour 
of wholly elected Legislatures, so far as the 
Lower Houses in the Provinces are concerned. 
In Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar 
the Legislatures will be bicameral with a small 
proportion of nominated members (not officials) 
m the Upper Chambers, in the other eight 
Provinces unicameral. 

For the franchise for the T.ower Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature the proposals lay 
down qualifications the effects of which should 
be to enfranchise between 2 and 8 per cent, 
of the population of British India, and similar 
but lower qualifications for the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislatures should produce a 


Provincial electorate in the neighbourhood 
of 14 per cent, of the total population of British 
India or some 27 per cent, of the adult popula- 
tion. Women can vote for and will have seats'' 
reserved for them in both the Federal Assembly 
and Provincial Legislatures. 


Public Services. 

The proposals confirm existing rights of the 
Public Services. The Secretary of State will 
continue to make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Eccle- 
siastical Department, and the conditions of ser- 
vice of persons so appointed will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State. He will 
determine the number and character of such 
appointments and may prohibit the filling of 
any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of a person appointed 
by the Crown, the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


At the expiry of five yearsfrom the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act a statutory inquiry 
will be held into the question of future recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police, 
and the Medical and Railway services, and the 
Governments in India will be associated with the 
inquiry. The decision on the results of the 
inqiiirjr will rest with His Majesty's Government 
and wull be subject to the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament. Pending the decision on 
this inquiry, the present ratio of British to 
Indian recruitment will remain unaltered. The 
administration of the Railways is by a Statutory 
Railway Board so composed as not to bo subject 
to political interference. 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India 
is abolished and its place is taken by not less 
than three and not more than six advisors to be 
consulted as the Secretary of State may think 
fit, except that their concurrence is required 
in relation to certain service matters. 


A Federal Court with both an Original and 
Appellate jurisdiction in cases raising constitu- 
tional issues such as the spheres of the Federal, 
Provincial and States authorities is set up and 
power is given to establish a Supreme Court 
to act as a Court of Appeal in British India. 

It has not been possible to include Burma in 
the proposals, as Burma has delayed a decision 
as to whether it wishes to be separated from 
India in accordance with the constitution 
outlined for it at the close of the Burma Bound 
Table Conference or to remain a Province of 
India. 


31 
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Joint Parliamentary Commitiee. 


JOINT PAHllAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


After tlie publication of the White Paper, 
steps were taken to appoint members of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lordr 
to a Joint Select Cominittee to consider th( 
proposals and report to Parliament. The 
White Paper was to be regarded as embodying 
the Grovernment’s scheme, but the Committee 
had full liberty to produce any plan it thought 
proper. There was more than one debate in 
the two Houses of Parliament for the nomina- 
tion of members to the Joint Committee, and 
ultimately the three leading parties in Parlia- 
ment, Conservatives, Liberals and Xiabour, 
agreed to appoint their representatives. Whil< 
the Labour Party showed some unwillingnesi 
in the beginning to appoint its nominees, it 
yielded eventually ; but the Right Wing section 
of the Conservatives in both Houses, repre- 
sented hy Mr. “Winston Churchill and Lord 
Lloyd, refused to co-operate and kept themsclvei 
free to deal with the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee in any manner they thoiniht proper. 

Simultaneously steps were taken to select 
representatives from British India and Indian 
States to co-operate in the Joint Committee's 
inquiry. Some difficulty was experienced in 
fixing the status of these nominees : while under 
the British constitution Parliament could not 
appoint any outsiders to its Committee, tlie 
Indians would not accept any position except 
that of practical equality with memlicrs r>f 
Parliament serving on the Committee. 
The difficulty was solved by styling the In<lian 
representatives as assessors, and giving tlicm 
liberty to cross-examine witnesses and hold 
discussions with the members of the Committee, 
•hut not to join in the report or sign it. 

The question of the procedure to bo adopted 
by the Committee and the nature and quantum 
of evidence to be led before it presented an 
initial obstacle, in view of the wide scope of 
the inquiry and the voluminous nature of the 
material to be dealt with, but this was soon 
tided over. Another real trouble in the initial 
stages of the Joint Committee’s work was tiie 
disinclination of almost all political partic.s in 
India to co-operate with the Committee or lead 
evidence before it on their belialf. This Direc- 
tion too disappeared after a time, and the 
Committee eventually examined a large number 
of Indian witnesses representing various schools 
of thought. The inquiry lasted about six 
months, and all interests, including the Indian 
Sevices, voiced their cases, Kven die-hard 
Conservatives like Mr. Churchill appeared 
before the committee ; but the principal witness 
was Sir Samuel Hoarc himself, although ho was 
a member of the Committee. His cvidcuce 
occupied more than a fortnight and covered 
the entire ground of the White Paper, in tlio 
course of wliiclx he submitted several memoranda 
in order to elucidate (loul)t,s and fill gaps. By 
common consent Sir >SiinuieI Hoare ably niuin- 
tained his ground against the roim*s(‘utativcs 
of die-hard Conservatives on the Cominittee, 
but Indian political opinion held that on several 
points he had to yield, Indians looked with 
disfavour on his explanations in respect of 
defence, fiscal autonomy, commercial discri- 


mination and India’s right to retaliate against 
Dominions which discriminated against her 
which were construed as weakening India's 
constitutional po.sition. 

Immediately on the publication of the Wliite 
Paper, Indian politicians, oven of the moderate 
variety, expressed themselves in strong terms 
against some of its provisions. 

On the otlicr hand, it had the support of a 
number of communal parties, including the 
Muslims, 

While the Joint Committ(‘o inquiry was in 
progrcs.s, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the 
leading British Indian delegahis, was unable 
to eontinne in London longer than July and 
placed on record stiggestions for the improvement 
of the Reform ]>ropo.sals with a view to rendering 
them acceptabhi to Indian opinion. Similarly 
His Higlme.ss the- Aga Khan, the leader of the 
British Indian delegation, and his British Indian 
colleagues Kuhmitt(«l a joint memorandum 
towanl.s the elose. of the sittings of the Joint 
(!ommitte(^ in the hoiio that their suggestions 
would be taken int(» eonsideration at the time 
of the drafting of the report. 

Both these nunnoranda cover a wide ground 
aiul demand a numlier of radical (diauges in 
the White I’aper schmne, ,SIr Tej Bahadur 
said that “ no constitution, which fails to satisfy 
certain essentials, will mett with the needs of 
the situation in India. Those essentials are: 
responsibility at the {■(*nfre and provincial auto- 
nomy with certain safeguards for the period of 
transition; res(>rv<‘(l Hal)jects, army, foreign 
and ceclcslastical (h'partment.s to be under the 
control of tln^ (lovernor-dt'neral for the period 
transition, whhdi shtuild not be htug t>r indefinite; 
adoption of a definite iMdley in roKptJct of re- 
, served departments facilltallng their transfer 
to the legisIatureH within the siiortost period 
compatible with Kiifet-y of the country and 
(‘fflciency of ml ministration, and a definite 
(leclnration in the statute of the constitutional 
position of Indian within the British Common- 
wealth of h'ations." 

The other memorandum 1 h specially notable 
because it was signed hy all the Indian 
Delegates, majority and minority represent- 
utlvcs. It nnule it clear the modiflcatlonB 
smwestod would ncjt affect the basic 
structure of the scheme but were 
Intondwl to ensure that the reserved powers 
were so framed and exorclscfl as not to prejudice 
the advance (»f India to full responKibility and 
bo Bccure that the perltxl of transition was not 
■.ndeflnitcly extended. It urged that the pre- 
imblo to the donstltutian Act shmuki contain a 
lellnito stahimont that the “ natural issue of 
India’8 constltuthmal progress is the attain- 
ment of Dominion Htntns.” Indian public 
opinion, it said, hml been poxfoniidly disturbed 
by the attempts msule <iHring tlic last two or 
!,hrcc years to qualify the repeatod pledges 
given by resisinslhle ministers oa behalf of 
His Majesty's (loverninent. “ Following tie 
precedent of soma of the Ik>miiilon consul- 
fclons, a definite date after the passing of p 
Act should b« fixed lor the inauguration of lie 
Federation.” 



The Future of Burma, 


The meinomndnin jilso dcMiiaiidf'd Kroator 
control ()V(*r deftMuT, nuatu'o and tlia sorvlcos. 
The wi^niitorii's urKcd th:i(. the Army Counsellor 
should bo a uou-olfleial Indian, there should he 
a definite j)rograninu‘ of Indianisation, t-he cost, 
of del’enee should lie substantially reilueed and ■ 
the Indian Army should not be employed out- 
side the country ('xei'pt for Indian defenee. 


On the subject of llnaricial safet'iiards they 
did not objec.t to tlie apiioiutmeuf. of an ud visin' 
to the Oovernor-th'ueral for a limited period, 
provided lie did not iuti<‘rfer« in flm day>to-<lay 
administration and that he should advise the 
Gtovernoi'-deneral only when lie eonsldiu'ed tlie 
flnanoial stability or credit of tin; Federation 
to be in danger. heKislation in respi'et of 
currency, eoinam* and tfie Ileserve Hank must 
not be subjeet to the ju’evlons eouseni of the 
Governor- General. 


Ihey deinandi'd stniaitoi'y recognition of 
India s freedom to re,uul{ite her ILscal polie'y 
'■‘‘><'‘|‘''etions or qiialiileaf.ions and', 
while they Iiad no ohjoetion to a tfeneral deelara- 
tion aiHUjt Hritisii suhjeets holding' pnhlie oflices 
01 praetisinsf any iirofession or trade, they 
sroiiT.iy opposed any iirovislon wliicli would make 
ir< unpossihle lor Imiia to diseriminate auainst 
th(‘^ subjects of the Dominions and Colonics 
whieli imposed disabilities on Indian subjects. 
I he proposal to etmtiuuc the rceruitment to 
the heryiees by tlie Hecref.ury of Staf.o was also 
objected tii and f,he demaud was put forth that 
the ( entral Herviees should bo recruited by the 
'ederal (rovernmeut and the Provincial Services 
i.\ tile Provineial (jlovornments. 

Air. N. Af. Josiii submitted a separate memo- 
raiui urn making su«fiestiotis for liealth insurance 
for workers and invalid and old ap;e pensions 
ami seekiuir to iinju'ove the jirovisioiis for 
lUihoiir lef'islation and representation. 


THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 


Throughout the diHftus.sl()ns on the Tudiau Re- 
forms proiKJfiuls the (iiiestion of Hurma’s future 
occupied a secondary position, as nothing <*ould 
be definitely settled until tlie Ihirmans tliemselv ' 
doeidod wlietlier they would join tlie iiroposed 
all-India Federation and share the lot of the 
Indian provinees, or heeonie a separate unitary 
entity ■with constitutional lulvanee analogous 
to that ooufemKl on India, Hubj<‘et to similar 
safeguards. It was thought that a new (‘leeiiou 
to the Burma la^glslatlve Council wouhl give 
the electorate an opportunity to exiiress itsedf 
on this question. Tlie eleettiou was h(‘hl and 
raaulted In a majority for the antlscparatloalsts. 
When, however, the now Ciouncll was (*alled 
upon to give a straight answer to the (luestion 
Separation or Federation on the lines of 
His Majesty’s (lovermnent’s pronosals it de- 
clined to do 80. A large number of resolu- 
tiona wore tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear indication of the people’s mfml. Rvea 
the antl- 8 oparationl 8 t 8 did not vote for Federa- 
tion, but oxpresseil a desire to east tlmlr lot 
with India as an oxpi'rhnental measure, reserv- 
ing the right to witlidraw from tlu^ Federation 
at a later date. Hcveral iMlJournineats wen* 
granted to enaido tUo parties to arrive at a 
compromise resolution and, after the (lovernor 
had refused further to prolong the sittings, 
which hail lasted several days, the Hiieelal 
session of tlm Council was prorogued. 

If Burma herself gave an lueonelusivo verdict, 
tlie British Govonimcnt <«mld not remain idle ; 
that would have Iwen unfair both to India and 
Burma. Therefore, a few months lator (In 
Augus'W Sir Bamuel Hoaro presented to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committoo a memoran- 
dum embodying aovornmont’s proposals for 
the future oungtitutlon of Burma if it were 
decided to separate Burma from India. He, 
however, made It clear that If the Joint Com- 
mittee decided tliat Burma should be included 
in the Indian If« 3 .eratlon, the proposals of 
the White Paper (subject to oonsequmitfal 
adjustments) would apply to Burma in the same 
fay they would apply to, any other province 


of India. As tlie Burma Council had refitsod 
.s(*paratinn on the baHi,s of the con- 
Htltiitloii outilinod by tlic Jh'omiei*, he HUgge.stod 
tliat the, (lominittee should invito some Burma 
repn^sentiitivesfiircouMultation to assist in deter- 
mining which of the two courses wouhl be in 
the best interests of Biinna, Assuming that 
Burma was to lie separated, he outlined a scheme 
ol constitutional advance under which exemitivo 
I autliorlty in a unitary Burma would ve.st in the 
< lovernor, who would also be the (Jommander- 
in-Chief. Ho would Iiimself direct and control 
th(i adminlstratimi of llnancc, external affairs, 
eeclesiastii'al alfairs, monetary policy, currency, 
eoliiage, ami matters connected with Hcheduled 
areas. Other subjivt.s would be administered 
Iiy .Ministers elciited by, and responsible to, the 
(louncll. 'I’he, Lcgislatiuro W'ould be bicamera. 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed the opinion 
that an ovi'rwlu'lining body of Biirmans hail 
supported separation from India. Ho added 
that Htirma could not bo granted the right of 
secesKlon, as it would be a bad imecedeat and 
wouhl bo fatal to ij’oderation. 

In pursuance of tlie policy of giving Burmans 
the fullest opjiortuuity to determine tho future 
form of their constitution, tho Joint Parliamen- 
tary (jornmlttee decided in November to invito 
twelve ropreaentativo Burmans for consultation. 
A prolonged dlsousaion took place in December, 
in whieli both sides freely ventilated their 
rottiiectlvtt points of view. “ Tho roanlt of 
the elections to tho special session of tlio Burma 
(Jouncil should bo coustniod as a vote against 
separation ” ; '* ’J’hero are no two opinions in 
Burma ; all are for separation ; tho so-called 
foderationists are also for separation— but after 
a time.” il’lioso were tho conflicting views 
expressed in Jiondon. On behalf of His 
Majesty's Oovornmont, Sir Samuel made it 
plain that Britain liad no axe to grind and that 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do tho 
best for Burma. There the matter rests pending 
tho report of tho Parliamentary Joint Heleit 
(Jompitfctee on tho White Paper, 
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The Indian Legislature. 


The Annual Budget Session of the Indian 
Legislature opened in ISrew Delhi with a meeting 
of the Legislative Assembly on Wednesday, 1st 
Tebruary, when His Excellency the Viceroy 
delivered an inangural address. In the course 
of this, His Excellency specially referred to the 
declining civil disobedience movement and, 
having re-emphasised the determination of his 
Government not to relax the measures in force 
against it so long as circumstances made them 
necessary, referred to the recently passed 
Legislation on the subject and said : “ The 
Acts which are now on the Statute Book will 
not be permanent, but will be in force during 
the difficult period of transition from the present 
to the new constitution, when there is a special 
risk of certain elements in the population trying 
to substitute the methods of revolution for those 
of constitutional and orderly progress. I trust 
that when the period for which these Acts will 
remain in force has expired, those in whose hands 
the power will then rest will find themselves able 
safely to discard them and that the threat which 
direct action presents to the evolution of 
constitutional self-government win have been 
destroyed. I regret that there is not as yet any 
open, sign of a recognition on the part of the 
leaders of the civil disobedience movement of 
the harm their policy has caused to the country. 
Though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet 
with little success, they still remain pledged to 
that policy. I am firmly convinced, however, 
I the march of events will gradually carry 


that 1 . _ _ 

them further and further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction, and that 
in spite of themselves they will find that they 
are caught up in the living forces of constructive 
politics which the near approach of the new 
constitution Is releasing on all sides." 

His Excellency also specially referred to the 
terrorist movement in Bengal, said there had 
been some improvement in the situation and 
declared that the despatch of troops to the 
Province had had a reassuring effect upon the 
loyal population. 

His Excellency expressed great satisfaction 
at the general good-wih exhibited at the recent 
Third Bound Table Conference and said : “ My 
last and strongest impression is of work well 
done and of another milestone behind us on the 
road of constitutional advance. There is no 
tarrying on that road. Steadily and surely the 
march to Eederation proceeds.” The Viceroy 
showed with what Interest he had met individual 
Indian Delegates since their return from the 
Conference to India. 

His Excellency forecast the introduction of a 
Bill to establish an Indian Reserve Bank and 
caressed keen satisfaction at the success of the 
finance Department loan conversion programme 
whereby 50 crores of loan money was dealt with 
m a manner which “ must be a record in the 
financial history of the Government." His 
ExceUeney noted how at each step in the fullil- 
“lent ophe programme the level of Government’s 
credit had been raised, so that whereas in June 
1982, Government borrowed on a basis of some- 
latest transactions 
showed Government's credit established very 
nearly at a 4 per cent. level, ^ 


In conclusion the Viceroy, after ompbasiRiTio 
he need for furtln^r economy in exiSffi 
aid : - 1 think it is true to say that them is mw 
u the world and particularly in India, a erowiZ 
’.ense that in present world conditions some sorr 
)f economic pianning is necessary for everv 
eountry. My Guvenuueiit are very much aliw 
to this feeling and liere again we liave our eve? 
on tlie future and desire to }>repare for the hew 
Government nu^asures for providing more 
accurate statistical information, ami for 'evolving 
a co-ordinated economic polh-y/* Tjj| 
Excellency went on spcadally to refer to invest!, 
gations lately luiclertakcn to deal with the 
competition of roa<l and rail transport. 

Among the mass of oinclal legislation of a 
minor chara(;ter with which the session started 
was a Bill to prohilnt tiie pl<*clging of labour of 
children. Tlds came ui) on report by Select 
Committee and was pass(‘d into law. A motion 
to refer to Select Committee a Bill to amend the 
Au-xilliary Force A<!t was passed. The aim of 
the Bill was to provider for a certain amount of 
reorganisation and was primarily an economic 
measure. One of the most important measure 
brought forward during the s{^sHion was a Bill 
to establiBh a Mwlical (Council in India and to 
provide for the maintenaueo of a British-Iudian 
Medical llegister. T'his, after prolonged 
di.scuasion 011 various days, was referred to a 
Select Ooinniittec on 12th April. An official 
Bill to regulate tlie payment of wages to people 
employ^ in industry, a measure brought 
forward to deal with tlie tmdue withholding of 
wages and the late payment of wages bv 
employers, was ordered for circulation to ’elicit 
public opinion. Other bills dealt with taxation 
of incomes, with the iKWHosKion of wireless 
receiving apparatus ami the extension of the 
current protection of Indian wheat, cotton 
textiles and salt. ’ 

A Bill of great importance introduced on Sth 
April was one to provide for the imposition of 
additional Cimtoms Duties on imported goods 
safeguarding industries in 
British India. The provision of the Bill provided 
for a duration of tho measure until 3l8t March 
1936. The reason for its Introduction was the 
need to deal witli the Influx of Japanese manu- 
factured goods at destructive competitive rates 
The tommorce Member informed the House 
tl^t Government had taken steps to denounce 
the Indo-Japaneso Trade (Convention. The 
denunciation required six months’ notice and 
would, therefore, not come into operation until 
10th October. The new Bill armeef Government 
with extensive powers for the imposition of 
safeguarding duties by executive order as soon 
as the denunciation took effect. The Bill was 
after considerable discussion, passed by the 
House without a division on 12th Ai^, 

Another Important measure brought before 
the House by Gtovernroent was a Bill to supple- 
ment the provisions of mewures passed by the 
Bengal, Bihar & Orissa, Bombay, ifnlted 
Provinces and Punjab (Sovernmenfcs and Le^- 
latures to take the place of numerous Ordinances 
iQv the suppretslou of civil dtsobedienoe. The 
Government of India's bill was tastitutea f or 
the enactment of certain provisions bejp'ond the 
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competiinre of Provincial GoYornment.s and 
tlicir PoKiwlatiiires. Tho (k'ntral nicasurcs were 
tiio sn})jo(*t. nf iH'olunKcd (irhate, but the general 
purport of file spcu'ches was to show' a prepon- 
deraiinti; body ol (»piiuon heartily in sii{)])ort of 
Government's deterininal.ion to eradicate civil 
disobedient'c, I'he ihll was llnally ija^sed by 
48 votes to 80, iU)n-olIicial jVInliammadans being 
almost iimmimmisly on the side of tioverninent, 
while .several other non-ollie.ial Indian ineinbers 
voted in the odieial Lobby and other elected 
members who did not feel themselves able to 
vote for the in('asure neverthcles.s assisted its 
passage by absenting themselves from the 
division, the total number of votes cast, being 
only 7« out of a House of 140. 

Railway Budget. 

The Annual Itailway budget was presented 
to the Assembly on Kith February by the 
Hon’ble Sir .Joseph Phore, Member for lltiilways. 
He pointed out tliat it wuis unavoidalde that the 
Ihiilway estimates sliouid rellect the prevalent 
severe economic depression l)ut said tliero were 
legitimate grounds to ln)p(i tliat tiie country had 
at last touclu'd rock bottom rind tliat though 
recovery might yet lie delayed the worst had iu 
all probability aliawly been passwl. On that 
assumption the e.stinuit(‘S were framed. Tlie 
loss in the working of comnnu'dal lines la tlie 
year 19:51-32 llnally turned out to he 71 crores 
or a quarter of a crore h'ss than anticipated. 
The loss on strategie llmis was, as nsnal, just 
under tw’o erores. 'I’lio t.otal loss of DJ crores, 
was met to the (‘xteut of just under erores hy 
the withdrawal of tlie uninvested balanc(5 of the 
Reserve Pund and for the remaining 4i crores, 
an (jquivalent amount was taken as a temporary 
loan from the Depreciation Kiuul. 

The Budget for K)32-:53 anticipated a total 
deficit on eoTuuK'rdal lines of crores. The 
Kstimates wlnui the Budget was presented in 
Fel)ruary, 19:i:5, indicated that the re.sults would 
be crores worse, tlie deterioration being duo 
to a further fall in earnings. Trallle receipts 
were estimated to 1)0 erori's below tho bndget 
figures. Tim loss on lines including 2 erores on 
strategic linos was thus expeettul to bo \)} crores, 
a figure only slightly al)ovo tho loss of 19:51-32. 
This sum was wltiidrawri from the Depreciation 
Fund. TIio balance to tiie credit of that fund, 
which was nearly 1 5 crores at the beglnnhig of 
1932-33 and \uule,r the current bndget received 
an increase of about 8 crores (owing to the nett 
accretif>ii duo to the surplus of pjiyincntH into 
the fund over withdrawals from It tf) meet 
c.urrcnt expenses an<l renewals) so that at tho 
end of tho year it would stand at 13} crores. 

For tho year 19:5:5-34 tho estlmatos showexi 

tal traffic receipts 88i erores and total working 
expoiiaoB, ineluding di'prcciation, just over 
68 crores, nett trallle remdpts thus being nearly 
25i crores. it was calculated tluit nett revetuie 
would be Insufflcient to meot Interest charges 
by about 71 crores. This deficit, of which 5| 
crores was In respect of ex)minert;ial lines, had 
again to bo found by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation Fund, which would thus at the end 
of 1038-34 stand at 18J crores. In aiiticlpatioii 
ttot the lowest depths of tho economic depres- 
sion hati alreatly l>aen touched, the estimates 
providtxi for an increase of If crores, or a little 
under 2 per cent, on the current year’s figures. i 


Tt was announced in oonnectinn with the 
Railway Bmlgct that the 1 0 per cent, cut in pay 
previously introdutu'd througiimh. the Govctd- 
imuit scrvicc.s w'ould not fully be continued 
during 1933-34, hut could not, on the other 
hand, comijletely he restored, and tliat for the 
coming year there wuulil again be a cut of 

per cent, in pay and that in conjunction with 
tliat official salaries would for the first time come 
under the 25 per cent, income tax surcharge 
already introtluced as an emergency measure ou 
all income except non-olficial ones. 

General Budget. 

The Finance Member, the Hon’blc Sir George 
Schuster, presented tho Annual General Budget 
ou the evening of 2Stli February. At tlie 
outset he said that tire emergency plan intro- 
duced in September, 1931, to produce budgetary 
equilibrium for the years 1931-82 and 1032-;53 
had worked successfully. The results for 
1})31“32 turned out nearly 2 erores better than 
was anticipated in March, 1932, and the accounts 
for the year showed a deficit, after providing 
nearly seven crores for the llednction of Debt, 
of 111 crores. For the year 1932-33 the latest 
revised e.stimatcs indicated an almost exact 
realisation of the bndget forecast of a surplus 
of 215 lakhs, the actual surplus being placed at 
217 laklrs, again after providing nearly seven 
crores for the Reduction of Debt- Tho results 
for the two years combined tluis showed a total 
budgetary deficit of 9.58 crores, against which 
may he set a total provision of i:3,73 crores for 
reduction and avoidance of debt. T'ho Ifiiianco 
Mmnher expressed satisfaction that in tho two 
years from tho beginning of April 1931 to tho 
end of Mariili 1 933, “ which T think may fairly 
1)0 described as the two most ditliciilfc yeans for 
llnanoe. that the world in times of peaeo has ever 
known,” India would not only hav(5 paid her 
way but have provided a nett sum of 415 lakhs 
for reduction of debt. 

Reviewing the trade returns of the concluding 
year, tho Finance Member said they seemed to 
reinforce one of the points which he. oinx)hasised 
In his speech a year previously, namely, tho 
extreme power of roHistance, iu spite of dimi- 
nished purchasing power, wlfieh India showed 
in maintaining the consumption of certain 
standard necessities of the inasses. As regard <*(1 
the three articles which were takem as necessities 
for the masses, the qnantitics for consumption 
were in all cases higher for 1932 than for the 
ten-year average 1920-30, Piece-goods, witli a 
total of .5,827 million yards as corni)ared witii 
4,92:J million yards for tlie earlier ))()rIod, were 
IH per cent. up. Kerosluo Oil, with a total 
235 million gallons as compared with 232 million 
gallons for tho carlliu period, was 1 per cent. up. 
Halt, with a cxiusumptlon of 2,100,1)09 tons us 
compared with 3,905,000 tons for the carliiw 
period, was 7 per cent. up. Tho roturns Hhow(‘d 
a fall in value for machinery and mill- work of 
about 40 per cent, a fall both in quantity and 
in value of lubricating oil of between :50 and 40 
pot cent, an increase in quantities of emimit, 
accompanied by a fall in values, and an increase 
of 20 per cent. In tho value of ehemhsals, tho 
total value of all these articles for 1932 being 
70 per oent. of tho value for the ten years ending 
1930, for which figures htwl been tubulated. 
Turning to what lie called luxuries, the Fluaium 
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Member showed tliat the imports of motor-cars , 
in 1932 was 5,300 compared with an annual j 
averajite of 11,400 in the earlier ten years. 
Tubaeeo eoiisunied in 1932 represented fil per 
cent, in quantity and 51 per cent, in value i>f 
the earlier period, litinors 93 per cent, ami 73 
per cent, respectively. " Altogether, the total 
value of the thi’ee luxury articles consumed in 
1922 represents 58 per cent, of the average value 
for the earlier period.” Sir George Schuster 
added that tiie figures indicated very heavy 
decreases in the consumption of certain luxury 
and quasi-luxury articles. 

With exports for the ten months, April- 
January, at 10 li- crores and imports at 1121 
crores, India had an adverse balance of trade in 
merchandise, but this was more than made np 
by sales and export on private account of gold. 
Out of £80 millions which represented the 
proceeds of the export of gold. Government 
acquired £70 millions and £10 millions served to 
repay foreign funds temporarily invested in 
India. Government out of its £70 millions used 
£34i millions to meet its own current require- 
ments and £35^ millions to repay sterling loans 
and strengthen its reserves. Therefore, out of 
the total £80 millions of gold proceeds only £34J 
millions were used to meet current requirements 
and the balance of £451- millions went to reduce 
India’s external obligations and strengthen her 
public reserves. 

“ Looking at the matter from the side of the 
Indians who have sold the gold, they have 
acquired lO?! crores of rupees and of this, while, 
a portion has been spent in meeting current 
requirements (he,, paying customs duty on 
imported goods and other taxes), a very sub- 
stantial portion also, as is clear from the figures 
which I have given, must have been retained in 
currency or invested in Government securities.” 

The I'inanee Member estimated civil expen- 
diture for 1933-34 at 20,53 lakhs, tliat is, 36 
lakhs less than in the preceding year. He 
showed nett military expenditure at 46.20 
crores. 

The Budget, in the course of general d!scus.sion, 
had as good a reception from the non-offlcial 
benches as could be expected. The Indian 
Tinance Bill was passed without a division on 
28th March without having been amended to an 
extent unacceptable by Government. 

Other Business. 

The House, on 8th March, received with 
expressions of regret by the leaders of all parties 
a message from His Excellency the Viceroy 
signifying his acceptance of the resignation of 
the Hon’ble 8ir Ibrahim Bahimtulla of his 
office of President of the Assembly. The 
election of a new President was fixed for 14th 
March and on that date Sir H. K, Shannuikham 
Chetty was unanimously elected, being the only 
member nominated. Approval of his election 
was speedily notified by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Chetty was formally congratu- 
lated by leaders of all parts of the House. The 
election of a new Deputy President in place of 
Mr. Chetty took place on 20th March. There 
were seven candidates. The election was keenly 
contested. Eive of the candidates withdrew 
before the ballot was held and the result of the 
l^allot was the election of Mr, Ahdul Matin 
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Chaudhury by 64 votes, tlie oi.lu'r candidate ffi 
the ballot, Mr. .\Iulia,mma(i Yamln IChan 
receiving 56 voh's. ’ 

'There took place during tlie session a two 
days’ debate 011 Ills Majesty's Gova-nmiout's 
White Pa]>er coutaiiiiug {)ro[)osals for liuliaii 
<*.unstitutioual reform. 'I'lie Hou'blc Bir 
Brojendra Mltter, as Leader of tlu' House 
formally startefl tlie clisiuissiou by moving tlia^ 
the White Paper be tak(‘n into ('oiisideration 
To this Sir Abdur Jialum moved on helialf of the 
I Opposition Parties aii ameiubueut which 
substituted for the original niot.ion one running 
as follows 

” This Assemldy re(iuest.s the Governor- 
General in douneil to convey to His iMajasty’s 
Government that, In the opinion of this Assembly, 
unless the propo-sals of His jMaj('sty’s Government 
for Indian Gonstitutional Reform are substanti- 
ally amended in the direetionof eoiieeiling greater 
responsibility and freedom of action to the 
representatives of the people in the. Gentral and 
Provincial spheres of Guvennmmt, it will not he 
possible to ensure ptnu'e, contentment or 
progress of the cunntry,” 

The amendment was carried without a 
division. Government did not participate in 
the debate. 

An iinportaivt uon-oinelal BUI before the 
.\ssembly during the sisssion was one liy Mr. 
0. H. llanga Iyer “to remove tlie (llsabilltlos of 
the so-called I)('pr(‘ssed ('lassi'K In regard to 
entry into Hindu Tinnples.” Mr. Ranga Iyer, 
on 24th Marcli, moved tliat it be circulated for 
the purp<»se of eliciting imbllc opinion by Sflth 
July 1933. The deliate on tlie motion <fld not 
conclude before the end of the hi'hsIou. 

Autumn Session. 

The annual autnnui session of the Legislature 
commenced witli meetingH of the liCglalative 
Asfiembly in Simla, bi'Kiiinlug on 22nd August. 
The first business of imptirtance was a motion 
for the adjouriinieiib of the House In order to 
raise the question “whether this Assembly 
wholly approve of the attitude of Government 
in restricting fmdUtle.s afforded to Mahatma 
Gandhi, restricting these much morn unlike the 
previous oecasioii, which has eoinpelled him to 
resort to fast unto death,” The motion referr^ 
to enrrespondeuee between Goverumeut and 
Mr, M, K, Gandhi, who was in jail at Yeravda 
after winvietton and sentence by the District 
.Magistrate of Poona for breach of the law, 
Mr. Gandhi, on the last muuision when he was 
In jail, was not a convict but was restrained by 
executive order. Ho now claimed the same 
privileges of eorrespondeueo and puldicity work 
as he enjoyed on the former oecaslcm. These 
privileges Government wore ready to concede 
only in part and Mr. Oaiulhl went on hunger 
.strike in order to coerce Government into 
conceding the whole. The outHtandlug feature 
of the debate In the Assembly was the widespread 
expression of opinion on the non-official benches 
in support of Oovernment’a decision. The 
debate proceeded to within half a minute of the 
two hours permitted to it under the I^lslative 
Rules. The President then Informed tM 
member In possession of the House that he onl;^ 
had half a minute more. That member toere* 
upon read a telegram just rwteived from TCoita 
by a mm agency and stating that Mr, GiMW 




had unconditionally been released, that he was 
looking very weak and that he had broken liis 
fast. This concluded the discussion. Govern- 
ment had, as a special case, informed the 
Provinci<al authorities tluit they authorised the 
release when it becMne evident that Ms fait 
would result in his death. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed both 
Hmises of the IjCgislature at a joint sitting on 
30th August. His Excellency reviewing events 
since his last address to the Jjcgislature, referred 
to the negotiations arranged to take place with 
Japan and Lancashire in regard to imports of 
cotton piece-goods. His Exeelloncy pointed to 
the depreciation of the Japanese currency 
relatively to the rupee as the main cause necessi- 
tating the recent denunciation of the Indo- 
JapancHC Trade Convention, and welcomed the 
representatives of the Japanese Government 
and the representatives of the Japanese textile- 
inchistry now on their way to India for negotia- 
tions with Indian oHhdal and industrial delegates 
respectively. HLs Excellency also noted that 
the industrial delegation from Lancashire was 
on its way to India and emphasised the signa- 
fl{sanco of the fact that the Lancashire industria- 


atmosphere in which that progress can develop. 
Little can bo done by Government alone. An 
equal responsibility must lie upon Honourable 
Members themselves and other leaders of 
political thought in India, to whom we must 
look to use their influence by their speeches, be 
public meetings and propaganda to sec that the 
electorates of the future are made fully aware 
of the great advance we are striving to achieve 
through the White Paper proposals. I appeal 
to yon, therefore, with all the sincerity at my 
command, to take up the responsibility with 
courage and energy so as to help your country 
forward to the attainment of her ultimate goal 
as an equal partner in the shaping of the destinies 
of the British Empire." 

On the first non-oflicial bill day of the session 
the first business was the resumption of con- 
sideration of a motion made in the Legislative 
Assembly by Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer on the 24th 
March, for the circulation of a bill “ to remove 
the disabilities of the so-called depressed classes 
in regard to entry into Hindu temples." This 
motion was, after a one day’s debate, carried. 

An important official measure introduced 
during the session was a new Indian States 


lists were to take part in a tri-partito industrial 
confcrcnc.e with Indian and Japanese industria- 
lists and not with Government, 

His Excellency reminded the Legislature that 
when he jwblrcssed the Assembly in Eebruary he 
expressed the belief that the march of events 
would gradually carry the leaders of the civil 
disobedience movement further and further 
away from sterile methods of negation and 
obstruction and that they would find themselves 
caught up in the living forces of constructive 

S liticH. His Excellency nd(l<^d : “ I think 
it what has happonc<l in tlu^ last few months 
has borne out that belief. It is true that civil 
disobedience still maintains a precarious exis- 
tence through the personal influence of its 
author, but the popular j\idgmcnt has really 
discarded It, and the i)athway to happier 
conditions is broadening out before us. The 
minds of men and women arc turned in the 
direction of constructive work rather than of 
continuing an unmeaning striiggle. I hope we 
can feel that an unhappy page in the history of 
the country has been turned over, and that 
advanced i>oIitIeal thought In India can 
henceforth iwldross itself to the problems of the 
future.” 

His Excolleney pointed out that in that new 
India to whhdi we were advancing there was 
need, and there wouhl be scope, for the co- 
ojperation of many diverse oh^meuts. His 
Excellency was also able to point out that 
conditions In Bengal wore slowly improving 
though there had recently, in Madras, boon a 
reminder of the manner in whhdi the infection 
of tho poisonous doctrines of terrorism might 
spread. 

His Excolleney noted that the ‘White Paper 
containing tho proixjsals of His Majesty's 
Govenunent for Constitutional Keform was now 


(Proteetion) Bill, the purpose of which was to 
prevent agitation or movements in British 
India organised for the purpose of subverting 
the administrations of the Indian States. This 
measure, on the Home Member’s motion for 
consideration, was subject to much apprehensive 
discussion. There appeared to be general 
agreement that conspiracies for the subversion 
of the States' administrations should not bo 
permitted in British India, but it was felt that 
the Bill was too widely drafted and there were 
both apprehension that tho measure might 
interfere with the liberty of discussing in British 
India the alfairs of the States and determination 
that imbllclsts in British India should not bo 
,1 prevented from joining in such discussion. 
Eventually, the Homo Member accepted a 
suggestion by the leader of the Independent 
Party that the Bill should bo sent for circulation 
for eliciting public opinion, Eurthcr debate was 
stopped by a closure motion, which was carried 
by 57 votes to 0, and tho motion for circulation 
was carried by 06 votes to 7. 

The E'innnce Member on 8th September 
introduced a Bill to institute a Jlcsorvc Bank, 
Owing to the Kpccial linportaneo of the occasion, 
he made a brief explanatory spcioch hi doing so. 
It explained that no had brought forward tho 
measure now in order that it might eventually bo 
dealt with in a special session of the Legislature 
to he held before tho next Budget Session in 
Delhi. The Eiruuico Member, therefore, moved 
reference of the measure to a Joint Gommittco 
of both Houses of the Legislature. I’hc debate 
spreiwl over three days and the motion was tlicii 
acceptwl without a division. Tim motion to 
refer to tho same Joint Hclect (Jomniittco a Bill 
to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act in 
order to make changes in it in <-<>nformity with 
tho now Boservo Bank Bill was also accepted. 


in tho hands of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, to which he wished all success. 
Hia Excellency concluded hl» address with an 
appeal in which he said : '* If wo are to ensure 
the rapid progress which wo all desire in the way 
of Constitutional Eefornw, we must create the 


The Hon'hlc the Woinhor for laduHtries and 
Labour secured tho assent of the House to a 
motion to refer to a Select (iommltteo his bill to 
consnlldatc and amend the law regrdating labour 
In factories, .Both Houses of tho Ijcgislaturo 
debated at length a former motion submitted 
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by Grovornincnt to supplement their promise 
to bring the future administration of Aden 
under discussion in the Legislature before 
orders in regard to it were passed, and each 
House adopted a naotion protesting against the 
complete transfer to the Colonial Olfice of the 
Aden Settlement and requested the Govemor- 
General in Council to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the strong desire of the people of 
India that the proposed transfer should not take 

The report of the Select Committee on ‘the 
Indian Medical Council Bill was presented. A 
leading feature of it was a proposed amendment 
to the Bill eliminating the provision for the 
establishment of an Indian medical register and 
thus ending the discussion concerning who 
should have a right to a place on the register. 
The Bill was passed by the Assembly on 20th 
September and was subsequently passed 
without for the alteration, by the Council of 
State. 

November Session. 

A Special Session of the Central Legislature 
commenced in Hew Delhi on Monday, 20th 
Hovemher, 1933, and on the first day of it there 
were presented in the Assembly the reports of 
the Joint Select Committee on the Beserve 
Bank of India Bill and the Imperial Bank of 
India Bill respectively. It was hoped when the 
session was called that both these bank bills 
would be passed in the course of about three 
weeks, but the Assembly did not dispose of the 
Beserve Bank of India Bill until the afternoon 
of the 22nd December, and there was then no 
time for it to take up the Imperial Bank of India 
Bill at all. In the circumstances, neither Bill 
reached the Council of State. 


The important questions raised liy non-offtcial 
Indian members on the Reserve Bank Bill dealt 
with the method of election of the governing 
body of the Bank, the reserve powers” provided 
for the Governor-General, the rupee ratio to 
which the Bank was directed to work, the share 
qualification for elections to the governing body 
the distribution of shares betwe(‘n the different 
provinces, the location of the Bank’s principal 
offices, the question whether the Bank should 
have an office in London or employ the Bank of 
England for its agency work thor'e, the qualifl- 
cations of governors of the Bank. The most 
keenly contested point was probably the clause 
directing the Bank to maintain 'the rupee 
exchange ratio at iSd. sterling. A great deal 
of agitation was carried on outside the House 
in order to bring pressure upon non-official 
members in this respect and there were demands 
for the reduction of the ratio from 1 8rf. to Ifirl!. 
for its being unloosed from 18fA and permitted 
to find its own level and so f)n. Disagreements 
among members concerned in those various 
amendments had a good deal to do with the 
defeat of each, and in the end the ratio provision 
as it originally appeared in the Bill was adopted 
hy an overwhelming concemsus of opinion and 
amongst the strongest in support were many of 
the agrarian members upon whom the devalua- 
tionists had mainly relied for the success of their 
campaign. 

The Asstmihly carried against Government an 
amendment directing the Bank to establish a 
London Branch rather than employ the Bank of 
England for its work in London. Tho debates 
in the House were throughout conducted in a 
spirit of co-operation between the official and 
non-official benches. 


The Indian Tariff Board, 1953. 


Sericultui-e.-~The Indian Tariff Board opened 
tho year with the issue of a lengthy qU(‘8tion- 
nairc in connection with an inquiry wliich tlui 
Government of India on 3 Docomber 1932 
directed it to make into the claim of the Indian 
sericultural industry for protection. It later 
issued a further general questionnaire on the 
same subject and a special one concerning the 
silk handlooin industry. The Board, comprising 
Mr. Eazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola, president, 
and Messrs. G, T. Boag, o.i.B,, i.O.s., and H, R. 
Batheja, i.e.s., members pursued their inquiry 
thenceforward and signed their report to Govern- 
ment on 15 May 1933, but the report was not 
published before the year ended, one reason 
being tho organisation and progress of the ludt)- 
Japaneso trade negotiations, which were parti- 
cularly concerned with tho cott(»n and silk 
industries, during tho summer and autumn. 

Iron and Steel. — The Government of India 
on 26 August 1933 published a Resolution in 
which they directed the Tariff Board to conduct 
a new inquiry into the protection of the Indian 
steel industry. Tho protection afforded to steel 
manufacture under existing legislation was duo 
to expire on 31 Marcli 1934 and clause 3 of tho 


I Sh'cl Industry (Protection) Act of 1027, provided 
for an earlier inquiry in regard to its eontinu- 
I anco. Stop in instituting this ntnw inquiry 
j Government gave the follciWing h'nns of refer- 
j cnce:— 

I (a) The Board is requesh'd to rc-examine 
1 the measures of pruteetion now (‘njoywl by tho 
{ steel industry under the Industry (Protec- 
' tion) Act of 1927 as subseqmntly anumacd, the 
Wire and Wire Nall Industry (Protection) Act 
of 1932 and tho Indian ’Pariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act of n)32 and to 
reportin respi^ct of each protcu-ted artielt^ whether 
it is still necessary to continue prohu'tlon and 
if so whether the <‘xlsting ineasuri* of protection 
alu)uM )h*. iuereased m dlinlnisht‘d or whether 
the maimer in whleh protection is conferred 
should 1 k 5 ulter(»d ; 

(b) Hixwial conshhuntion to im observed in 
regard t<» tho wire nail industry, to tim claims 
of Industries making iron ami steel products 
and in regard to whether tlie legislature's original 
motion afllrming ttie prinelphs of discriminating 
protection is fullllled. 

Tho Board's report was not published by the 
end of tho year. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that It is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplifted 
than in the physical typo of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Patlians, Sikhs, Eajpiits, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamila, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typica’ 
inhabitants of India—the Bra vidians— differ al 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may bo their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 

fiountrv for countless Mpa nrwl - 

vA.«.i.**wu«jtiouiv.-s uttvo oeen evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghala, and In 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Itisley (Caste, 'I'rlbe and llace, 
Indian Census lleport, 1001 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were Included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 
The Turko-Iranian, represented by the 
Baiooh, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
In which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean; complexion fair; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey; hair on face plentiful; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in those people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, RaJ- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristio members the Itajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-lrauian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature Is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbls, and the Coorga 
of Western India, Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Biavidlan elements. This 
type is clearly dlstingiiished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal Index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito-nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of Intermixture with the Eravidlans. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Bravidlsn 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-'Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of EaJ- 
Mtana, and in Bihar and repmented in its uj^ 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature la lower than in the latter group and 

usuaUv belnwt.ho - 


„ — w, uij<3 juwer memoera are 

in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo- Aryan is to he found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

_ wWAiuj[yj.AaiJ 

Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the 
medans of ISastern Bengal, and other groups 
pecnllar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood in the higher groups- 
The head Is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive * ^ 


— ...... .i.viu aict* waere u ........ au.,.,ao 

bude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
jxtends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
iralt coincides approximately with the hilly 
sountry of Chota Nagpur and western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahuland Kulu; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Qorungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a vellow Mnera • ‘ 


, , U.I/CJU UUtK^lUe. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
CO the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Cenural India and Choca Nagpur. Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
Of Malabar and the Santah of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the popumtion 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elemeuts. In typical specimens the stature 
Is short or below mean ; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, ocoupicsthe oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and nnanlating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Yindhyas to Cape 
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Oomoria. On the east and the west of the deposit which Is here treated as Dravidian^ii^ 
peninsnlat area the domain of the Dravidian is tsrpical characteristics tend to thin and dkin 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north pear, but even among them traces of tlie oriirinni 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on stock survive in varying degrees. ^ ‘ 

the other to the Uajmahal Hills. Where tire The areas occupied by these various tynea rin 
original characteristics have been unchanged by not admit of being delined as sharply as thpv 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, must he shown on an ethnographic map Th% 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive, melt into each other insensibly ; and althoZh 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian at the close of a day’s iourney from one ethnic 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the I>uars, of tract to another, an observer whose attentinn 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern had been directed to the subject would reSo 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets clearly enough that the physical characterlatiM 
of Calcutta, Kangoon and Singapore, he is of the people had undergone an appreciah^ 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, bis change, he would certainly be unable to sav at 
aguat figure, and the negro-like proportion of what particular stage in hla progress the tran. 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social ■ fiwmation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Ireland 50.8 per cent, in Canada r>,'1.7 npr 

and Wales 80 per i^eiit. 

The greatest degrees of growth has been in the 
number of town.H with a impulatliju of frnn, 
20,000 to 50,000, the total Population of wS 
is now n(‘arly double that of towns of 50 000 tn 
100,000. All dasHOH of towns have ffireaged 
in emulation, exeejit tihosc. with populations 
of between 5,000 ami 10,000 and those SiiJ 
under 6,000. Thun tho largo Industrial anf 
semi-industrial towns have lauielltted at ths 
expense of the smaller towns. 


The progress of urbanisation In India — if 
there has been any progress at all— has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent. The percentage of the urban population 
to the totalis only 11, which however shows an 
increase of 0 . 8 per cent, since the last census, 
due partly to tho natural increase of tho pre- 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 3.4 in Assam to 22.6 
in Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
poptfiation in France is 49 per cent,, in Northern 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORUlNG TO 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


1921. 


Class of Places. 


Total Population 
Rural Areas 
Urban Areas 
Towns having 100,000 
and over 

Towns having 50,000 to 

100,000 

Towns having 20,000 to 

50.000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

20.000 

Towns having 6,000 to 

10,000 

Towns having under 
5,000 .. .. 


Pi‘r(!cuta,ge of.total 
Population. 


Places, j 

Population.] 

Places. J 

P<ipulation 

•» 

I-.,! 

■nl 

’01 '91 

699,406 

696,831 

2,575 

352,837,778 

313,852,351 

38,986,427 

687,981 

685,665 

2,316 

31H.942,48(, 

286,467,204 

32,475,2 

m. io( 100, 100, 100 
89 80 . h] 90.6] 90.1 loo. 6 
'10.2 9.4 9.9 9.6 

38| 

9,674,032] 

35 

8,211,704 


2,6 

2.2 

2.2| 

2.2 

65 

4,572,113 

54 

3,517,749 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

268| 

8,091,288 

200 

5,968,794 

2.3 

1.9] 

1.8! 

1,7| 

1.6 

643 

7,449,402 

451 

6,220,889 

2.1 

1.9 

2 

2.2 

1.9 

987 

6,992,832, 

885 

6,223,011 


2| 

1.9 


2.1 

674 

2,205,760 

691 

2,883,1,29 

.o! 



.6 



Migration.— Of the population of tho Indian tlua 268,870, Trinidad and Tobago 138.667 
Empire only 730 546 were enumerated as born British Guiana 130,6.10, Fiji 75,117 and much 
m other parts of the world. Of these 695,078! smaller numters In Tan«an%a JarSlM 
European birth Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong^ Kong ’ There are 
and 17,379 Others. The emigration from India ai>out 11,000 Indians soatterwi in numbers of 
is approximately 2 5 million, the balance of under 2,000 In various 
migration being against India, Empire and probably about 9,000 In the British 

TA f TMldcnt In Empire ouLidoYnd?aS^^,B(wfoo^^^^ Se 

r Empire there are about 100,000 Indlang, 26 060 

about 165,500 Indians In the Union of South in the Butch East Indias, Ei.OOO in DiM 
Natal. Guiana, 7,600 in M&dagaaoir and smaUor num- 
Ihere are 26,750 in Renysi ; the other overseas bers In Portuguese iCt Africa tim U S A. 
Indian communities in order of size are Mauri- j Pprgia, Xrag and otjber countries, * i 



MILLIONS TOTAL MALB FEMALE RURAL URBAN LITERATE 

POPULATION POPULAT/ON POPULATION POPULAT/ON POPULATION POPULATION 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton,, 
the Commissioner for the latest census refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “ So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab”, 
he says, “that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dliami (Adherent of the original reli- 


gion) or Sikh added to a number uf affrays and 
at least to one honaickle. Speaking broadly 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, ii Bixddhists 
SfoUow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to he a Buddhist or a Christian 
and the other most i»rohably a Jain, much less 
probably a Tarsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a hoid('r of indellnite beliefs 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table : — 


Eellglon. 


Hindu 

Arya 

Sikh 

Jain - 

Buddhist 

Iranian [Zoroastriau (Parsi)] 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jew . . . . . . . 

Primitive (Tribal) 

Miscellaneous (MinorReligiona and religions not returned ) 


Actual 

Proportion 

number 

per 

in 1921. 

10,000 of 

(OOO's 

population in 

omitted.) 

1921. 

239,3 !)j 

6,824 

4(5.8 

15 

4,336 

324 

1,252 

3(5 

12,787 

365 

110 

3 

77,678 

2,21(5 

6,297 

179 

24 

1 

8,280 

236 

.671 

36 


Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase -f 
Becrease— •). 
1911-1921. 

-flO-4 
- 102-1 
-1-33-9 
+ 6-2 
- 1 - 10*6 
+ 7‘8 
+ 13 
+ 32*6 
+ 10-9 
— 15*3 
+ 3,072' 6 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
“miscellaneous”. This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census groxiped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindii, 
Adi-Dravida, etc., under •’miscellaneous”. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Eajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 16 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Eajputana, 
Ajraer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Eeligions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
In India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 862,837,778, mz., British Terri- 
tory 271,526,933 and Indian States 81,810,846 
giving an increase of 24,670,742 in British 
Territory and 9,224,556 in Indian States. 

The following tabic slmw.H the percentaiiif' 
of variation in the country’s population at the 


Burma, .Madras, Eajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chieliy residents of the Bombay l*rc- 
sidency. 

Christians. — Tlu* f’hrlHtlim (Mnnmunity now 
immbcrH just Oi nillUdnH of jutkouk in India 
or 3.79 per n-nt, of Uk* poimlatiun. This 
constitutcH an increuw* of 32. 6 pi'r cent, over the 
last censuK of whi<’h 2b piT ciuit. In ascribed to 
convasionn during the decadt! 1921-31. Hcarly 
60 i)er cent, of Christians arc retnnit'd from the 
Miuirus Pr(‘Hltli'm*y ami its .States, and the com- 
munity mu duitn 3.5 thtsohh In «>,wry 1,000 of 
the population of tlu' British (Ustriids of Madras 
and as largo a i>roi)orti{m as 27 jK'r cent, in 
Cochin and 31.6 ihu' (H-nt. In 'rravnucore. Else- 
where the Christ iuiw sire seatten'd over the 
larger Provinces and .States of India, the l»uu|ab 
and JMhar and Orissa. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


. last two eeUHiiseH and in tlu? lust 60 years:— 


— 

i92X i 
to 

1981, 1 

1911 1 

to 

3921. 1 

1881 

to 

1931. 

! Whole India .. 

+ 10.6 

d 3 .2 

+ 39.0 

1 I’rovinces 

' d lO.O 

H l.S 

+ 36.8 

States . . 

+ 12.8 

+1. ( 

+46,6 
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(Districts and Administered 

feritories). 



Census of India IdZl—Contimed. 



* Variatloii calculated from 1901 - 1931 . 
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5ot available, t tor l>elhi aud Xew Delhi Cities only. 



Population of Principal Towns — Cordinued 


976 Populatim of Principal Towns, 
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AGE AND SEX. 


Tlifi table below shows il»e ;mc di.sl.i ibiititin of lO.oiH) male's luul f(> males of the Indian 
population by H)-y<‘aily am- ui’oups at 11a- last. I.wet eensusi's 



i mi 





loot'. 

1 1921. 

Age-group. 





Age-gnmp. 





Male.s. 

lA'. , 
ih:iI(-s. I 

Alales. 

I nijih-s. 

Males, j 

Ec- 

nialos. 

Males. 

fe- 

males. 



0—10 

2, SO 2 

2, SHI) 1 

2,073 

2,810 

10—50 

OfiS 

S91 

1,013 

967 

10—20 

2,080 

2,002 ! 

2HS7 

1 ,85)0 

50--(50 

501 

545 

619 

606 

20—30 

1,70S 

1 ,850 

1,010 

1,700 

<50- -70 

205) 

281 

347 

377 

30—40 

1,-131 

l.O.'t! 

1,4 Oi 

1,35)8 

70 and ovi'r. 

115 

125 

160 

180 



1 



Mean age . . 

2.3.2 

22.8 , 

24.8 1 

24.7 


The, nu'iin a^e in India is ly as be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 

against HU.ti In Kugluud and Wat--. 'I'lie rate years, it is in the towns that the highest 
of infant mortality in 1 Julia in tin- deeade infantile mortality is found. The table below 
192 i-;il shows an apiweeiahle n-iluelnm on the shows the rates from 15)25 to 1930 for presidency 
rati‘ (d' the previous deeade, I'V -n ii nllowaime towns and certain itrovincuil eapitals. 

lNFANTI!d<: MOItTALlTV I5ATKS I'M R 1,000 brV13-Bl JtTIlS DUllTNll. 


Oily. 

1 

j 15125. 

1 15)20. 

15)27. 

1928. 

15)25). 

1930. 

Bombay 



.310 

314 

301 

298 

Calcutta 

.320 


340 

270 

255) 

268 

Madras 

275) 

282 

2 to 

285) 

259 

246 

Rangoon 

37)2 

320 

25)1 

3tl 

321 

278 

Lucknow 

200 

287 

250 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

211 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

295) 

291 

270 

Polhl 

183 

238 


210 

259 

199 


Special jurasesenntrlbnte to ihe higli morlulity 
ofinfantH in India, 

Owing to the custoin of early marriage, 
haldtatlon and i-hild-idrth eoiinnonly take plaee 
tefore tlio wormin 1 h piiysically mature and tdiis, 
combined witli tin- pritnifivc and Insanitary 
metliods of midwifery, Merlonsly allVets tln> 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the ciilld. If the eiJild KUrvivea the pre- 
natal and natal chauees of <*<mg;<’nltii.I debility 
and the risks of clilhl-blrtl), it is exposed to the 
dangers of deatii In the i'arly men tits tjf life 
from dlarrhma or dysentery. Aceoniing to tlie 
Executive) Health Oltleer of Homhay city, by 
far the greater ntiinlsw of liifant.iln d<-at.h« are 
duo to infantile debility ami tnalformatloa, 
including prcinatiire birti», respiratory dlscaseh 
coming next, tlien eonvulHlons, then dlarrlnea 
and enteritis. 

Sex Ratio.— The llgurcH of the. pitpulatinn 
of India by sexes, as rec(»rd(Hl by tlm latest 
census, show a furthor continuation of tin? sh^atly 
fall in tlte projHtrtioji of fctnalet* to males that 


lias been going on sinco the hoginning of this 
eentiiry. Tlds shortage of females is charac- 
tsiristic of the poi»ulatlon of India as compared 
to that of most Euroitoan countries. The 
female infant is dellnitcly better equipped by 
naiurt' fur survival than the male, but in India 
tlie luivantage slic has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and In udoleHcence by the strain of bearing 
chihireii too early and too often. A good deal 
of r«c<*nt wiirk on sex ratios has tended to the 
view tliat an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
t.h(' case In Judia as a whole. 'I’iie all-India 
ratio is 5)01 femah's per 1 ,000 males for Muslims 
and 051 females jicr 1,000 males for Hindus, 
The only provlncos in wliich there is actually 
an excess of women over men arc Madras and 
llllmr and Orissa, though ihe (jentral Provinces 
can 1«! iwldcd if Jierar be excluded. Where 
fcmaloH arc In excess, the I'xcess is still most 
marked In the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among tins aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numlM'rs of the two sexes 
are npproxinuvtely e<nial. 
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Social and Economic CondiHons. 


Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully iu the report of 1911. Both 
[1 Indus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and lias little eifect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and iti parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
etlect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The tabh' below shows the percentage for 
each sex of marrunl ptwsous who are under the 
age of hfi years. 

Himhf'r'per 1,000 of total mtrrwl irho are vmler 
15 years. 


Provinces, etc. 

Males. 

Females. 

India . . 

05.7 

157.3 

Burma . . 

l.S 

0.7 

India Proi>er 

68.0 

101.8 

Hindus . . 

73.1 

104.1 

Muslims 

59.4 

174.3 

Jains . . 

32.5 

108. 3 

Tribal . . 

49.0 

93.3 

SikhH . . 

26.9 

74.0 

Ohristiaiis 

15.4 

43.3 


Widows and Remarriage.—infant marriage 
naturally Involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no signitleaiKn* win* re remarriage is allowed, 
but of serious importance where! it is not. 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two milliouH in 1 031 ; but tin* general ratio of 
widows liiiK decreased as compared with 1021. 
In tin* 1021 census therii wens 175 widows 
in every l,0u(l femah'S, a llgure which had fallen 
in lOSl to 155. it is, however, Jains and 


Hindus wlio place an efft'etive ban on widow 
remarriage*, and in Isoth th<!Se eonmnmitii's 
tin* total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
in 10«1 wen* 253 per 1,000 fi'inali'S, hut in 1031 
only 22l, and tlin 1021 llgiiri* of 101 widows iu 
eveiy 1,000 Hindu ii'iiiales has fallen to 100 in 
1931. On tin* otlu'r hand, there lias already hem 
a very remarkalslo ineri*asi* in child widows 
partieularlv under tlio agi' of 5 years, whieli can 
is* attribut'd to the rush of marriages aiiticiiia- 
tory to the (liild Marriage ’Hestraint Act, a 
rush wliicli it is to be feared will contribute, 
large munliers of young widows to tlie figures 
of tile 1041 census unk'ss there is bi'fore then 
a very prououncu'd <‘liauge of attitude towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu society generallv. 
In every thousand Hindu women there, are still 
16D widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty years 
of age and over a quarter of those under 20* 
Jn sjnte of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to .attract attention in Indian papers 
w'henever t.lu>y take plaei*. 

Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions. 


Age, 

1931. 

1021. 

All ages 

155 

175 

0—5 

1 

1 

5—10 

5 

5 

10—15 

10 i 

17 

15—20 

34 

41 

20—30 

78 

92 

30—40 

212 

2l 2 

40—00 

507 

494 

00 and over 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy.—’ The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

TJhu'aey, in the si'nse of ability to write a 
h'tter and to read tlie answer to it, haa grown 
enornmnsly in th«* past fifty years, altliough it 
ia at present not very higli in comparison with 
eoimtrh'K in the wesi^ Ninety-live out of every 
l,0(K) of the population are now literate, as 
ttgalimt H2 h'U years ago and less than 40 half 
a wntury ago. Hiirnm leads tlie i>n)vinees in 
the matter of litt'hiey ; for in that provineo 
literacy, I'ven if not of a vt'ry Idgli order, is a 
habit, traditional in botli sex<’a and all classes, 
iMitli bovs nnd girls bi'ing taught in the luonas- 
teries of wiileh almost owry llurman village 
has at leant one. (loehln, Travaucore and 
Jiaroua hdiow Ihirina in the order of Iltn'raev. 
Coeliin Stub*, in spite of a very rapid growtir 


in population and in spite, of liaving started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than' 
keep pace with that growth. 

literacy is much more, prevalent in towns than 
in the ctmntry, as both the need for, and the 
opportunitk'H of, acquiring it are greater. An 
analysis of the population of the. cities shows 
tiuit 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females an* lit('rat(\ while the corresponding 
ligures for literacy in English in towns arc 1,473 
males and 4.34 feraale.s. 

Tii(' country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is coinparativi'ly abseiit in India propt'r except 
in Kerala. Hoehln State has more tlian ono 
literate h'male to every two literate, males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, doorg a little less 
than oin* to <ivery thri'i*, liaroda a little fewer 
and Myautu one to every live. Besides the 
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(hflicMilty, still IVlti very sirdit'-fly m pni” i 

vinn's, oi '^cttiim ^rood wouu'ii tiMchfrh, nno of! 
the most, si'i'ious nh^tiiclos ti> tin* sjii’i'ad of! 
iVnmlt* ('(Im'iitioii is t-lu* <‘arl.\ am* oi mart mm*. ' 
which miuscs ,yirls to ho takoji from school 
hi'forc they liaA(‘ roiiohctl oven tin* shunlanl of 
the ])i’inuiry school icavititt; ci-itilicatc, | 

'rr(‘at(‘(l in commiiiml or rclioiiois, 
cfcati’st ]>niyrcss litts been niitilc h> Stklis, I 
Jahis, .'\luslinis ami iiimius, in lliat. onli'r, hut, 
till’ Icadintr litcrat,c <*omniitnitics an* the 1‘iu'sls, 
J(>\vs, Bunuaiis, .laiiis and < 'linst.iaus. The! 
followinfj; lahl(‘ anal,\scs the jM»sition of ihej 
Imluui coiumututu'h iu resjumt of hti*i'ue\ ; ~ j 


Nunilicr 

JMT 

who an* 
litiTitti*. 


luuuhccl ‘,\nd twelve out i>f evei'y 10,000 males 
and lift out of every 10,000 females an- literate 
in himlish, and both sexes taken together 123 
oiitoi 10 , 000 . Viewed in relation to the various 
re him, ns and communities, the fip:ure,s arc as 
lollow : — 


Ih'Iigiou. 


All religions (India) 

ilindiiH 

Sikli.s 

Jains 

liuihilusis 

Zoroustriuns (Parsis) 

Muslims 

Christians 

Ji>ws 

Triliul 

Otlmrs 


St 

01 


Ttil 

tU 


lleligion. 

umber 
per 10,000 
aged 5 

and overs 
who are 
literate in 

1 Kuglish, 

All reliirioiis (India) 

123 

Hindus 

113 

l^iUlis 

151 

Jams 

306 

lliiddlusl^ 

110 

i^oroast nans (L’arsis) .. 

5,041 

.Muslims 

02 

( 'hi'istians 

OlO 

Jews 

2,636 

Trilial 

4 

< tillers 

28 


'reiTit.onally, Co(‘liiu Slate leads in literacy 
in Knylisli with 307 pi'i* JO, (100; Coo r{{ follows 
wdli 23S, Ik'imal (211) and Travaiieure (158) 
eomiiit; iie\t. 

Languafies.—In the wliole Indian Einpiio 
Engliitli Language. I.ilerae.N in Knylisli 1 22ri lani'uai'os were returned at the census, 
laiiK'niiKc is still less in India ami is eoiilined dialects, as has been previously explained, 
uuihtly to the town-dwellinjL; population. Two ' not haviufi been separately considered. 


The principal lunymapie'. are giNeii in the fullowhift statement: 


Language, 


'I’otal numher of speakers Kunihcrper 1(),0U(), 

(doo’s omitted.) uf total poiniliition. 


Ma,li*s. Tuiuales. 

lA'inales, j Mali*s. [ I'Vmales. 


WeMtern illmli 


. . 

.*{7,743 

33,80 1 

.50,210 

46,504 

2,001) 1 

hengnll 



27,517 

25,052 

2.5.230 

2 1 ,0.55 

l,.52li 

Telngii 



13.2U1 

! .'{,(w:{ 

1 1 ,874 

J 1 ,727 

73(5 

iMarailil 


.. 

ItVWi 

10,317 

0,200 

0,00.5 

r>85 

Tamil 



in, (173 

10,330 

1>,281 

0,100 

558 

J’unju<l>l 




",oii» 

8,001 


487 

llajnHthitnl 




«,627 : 

(1,0.50 

6,025 

403 

Kaniiresi! 



h.OHO 

,5,5 1 0 1 

,5,2,53 

1 

5,121 

j 

315 

Orlya 


. . 1 

r», !.<» i 

5,700 1 

4,052 

,5,102 

:5(ii 

Uujcratl . . 


.. 1 

h.tlltt 1 

5,210 j 

4,007 ; 

1 4,585 

311 

ilunncise . . 


.. I 

4,:i:i2 ! 

4, .522 1 

1,135 

j .1 ,288 j 

210 

Maltiyalam 
kUmda (ur 

Wcsletn 


1,00.5 ^ 

3,730 

1 3,702 

257 

Tunjabl) 

, • 


4,«oa 

3,0U3 j 

3,0.50 

j 2.6112 



1 ,090 
1 ,527 

770 

007 

(lOH 

411 

300 


;):!0 

308 

200 

271 

233 
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The necessity of a common medium of con - 1 central India, lu their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be seicntlflcally distinct ; but 
bo bi-Iingualism and the consequent displace- 1 this is not the popular view. There is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject i element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and } central India which renders their speakers, with- 
suggestion during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
liM^ua/rawca for India. The combined speakers j common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and "Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India, 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Eajasthani. main heads — insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be freqnently re- 1 and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
burned under that name in the census schedules, 1 the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 mUiions of speakers of | infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and 1 tion • 


Number APrucrED with ratio per hundred thousand 

OP THE POPULATION. 


Infirmity. 

- 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Insane 

120,304 

88,305 

81,006 

66,205 

74,279 

81,132 


34 

28 

26 

23 

27 

35 

Deaf-mutes 

230,895 

189,644 

199,891 

153,108 

190,861 

197,215 

60 

60 

64 

52 

75 

86 

Blind 

001,870 

479,637 

443,653 

3’'4,104 

458,868 

526,748 


172 

1.52 

142 

121 

167 

229 

Lepers 

147,911 

102,513 

109,094 

97,340 

126,244 

131,968 

42 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

Total .. 


860,099 

272 

833,614 

2(57 

() 70,81 7 
229 

856,253 

1 315 

937,003 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the hotwirii the man who eultivutcH land and the 
total number as well as in the proportion of man who nominally <nvns it there arc often a 
persons recorded as afifiicbed up to 1901. This number of intermoduito holders of aomo interest 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive or other in the produce of the land. If a corn- 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis jiarison is m:ido JielW(H'n the area of land under 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- crops and the number of agriciilturista actually 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- engaged in eidtlvation in Uritish India, it is 
ment in the material condition of the people that for each agriculturist there aro 2.9 acr(‘s 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case of cropped land oi which 0.05 of an a(!ro is 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures irrigated. Thu cultivation of HpiUilal crojis 
effected with the aid of modern medical and occupies under two per cent, of the iiopnlation 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 concerned in pastiiro and agriculture, the greater 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted part of whom aro <Migugcd in the production of 
in the two severe famines must have been a t(>a. Ftuvstry employs fewer than special 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that cultivation. 

census, but the method of compilation adopted In recent years there has been an increase in 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, the number of peojili* living on the production 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons and traiirtmisHion of pliyKieal force, that in, 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course heat, light, eliudrlclty, niotivt' power, etc. Silk 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, spinning uikI w'eavlng, inaniifacttirc tif chemical 
there was a slight decrease in the total number productn, and tins manuraeturo of tobacc^o havcj 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- proved more popular than before. Transport 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling by road has attracted more men, while the use 
from 315 to 267. The increase in ratio as well of water for intmiial transport has decreased, 
as in numbers since then is attributed to harbours lu'ing used mure freely for external 
increased accuracy of enumeration. transport by sea. About five million persons 

are engaged in organised induntry. 

Occupation. — It is a well known fact that the It is noteworthy that loss than one million 

majority of the people in India five on agrierd- people, who man, the army, the Navy, the 
tiirc. The latest census puts down the number air force, tlu^ police, the services, etc., manage 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals the administration of this vast country; In 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while tho.se other w'ord.s, 350 odd niilUons arc ruled by one 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000. Thus million scTvanth of tbo state, 
about 07 per cent, of the country’s workers There bus of late been increasing umnuploy- 
are employed in the former and 30 per cent, ment, csix-cially among the oihicated ela.sst's. 
in the latter. This docs not, however, mean An attempt to includi' thesi' lu the last census 
that all the 3 03 millions arc land-owners, Bights has not met with siu'cos, but it is signillcant 
in land in India are complicated and involved that graduates of Aladras t’niver,sit> join tlu^ 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only jiolieo department on Its. 10 per nu'iiscm and 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. I are held fortunate in getting even tlmt. 
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.KnMliniis.-- llic I di al l utlian iid]mla(.ii)n ivsidauti in the conutries to which Indians mainly 
cniitiratc Ini pnipo.MN oi sid.lli'inciit', aci’di'diiii' to tlio latest uvaihible returns, is as follows; 

Name Ilf cdiint ly. 


Indian {lojudution. 


1. 

Hfitityll ElHpUy. 

('ey Ion .. 


2. 

liritish AIala.vC 


:5. 

Hung Kuiig 


4 . 

Mauritius 


. 5 . 

Seycliullis 


0 . 

(Jiliraltur 


7 . 

.Nigi'ria .. 


8. 

K enya . . 


0. 

H gam la 


10. 

Xyawilaiid 


11. 

Zanzibar 


12. 

'I'angaiiyika 'rernlnry 


Ki. 

.lamaiea 


14. 

'rriaidad 


15. 

Hritlsh iliitaiw . . 


1(5, 

Fiji l.-ln ads 


37. 

HuMitdlaud 


18. 

Swaziland 


10. 

.Surlliern Khudi>ia 


20. 

Suutliern lUaidcMa 


21. 

Canada 


22. 

A Uhl ralia 



WcHtern .Vudralia 

::oii 1 


.Siiut liern Aastralai . . 

2110 1 


Vieturia 

lotj ! 


,\ev\ Siillf li \\ .ile« . , 

Too 1 


()uc‘‘n*tlaiid .. 
'i'ttsmuuia 

301) 


100 

2 : 5 . 

Xew Zfulaml .. 


24. 

.Natal 


2r>. 

'l’raa;*\anl ,, 

1 

2(5.’ 

Cape Cotiiay 

. . ] 

27, 

Draage Kill’ State 


28. 

.Ntjv^fmiudland 


251. 

/'ureani f u’A. 

railed Staten ot Anieiii ,t 


30. 

.Madagiiwur 


31, 

Heiiaiim 


32, 

Initi'h bunt bidien 


33. 

Surhuim ,, 


31. 

Xiozainbitiuii 



'I’nfjii id IntllBni in Fur- ' 
idgn ('iniidrlrs .. ! 

'i'otai (d liidiitiiH in I 
Hrillf'h Einj-in* 

(inuni Tdtni «•! Indians | 


<■..511,5771’ 

(l.'JhOOil 


1 


U, <».■), 7!»i 

r»o (aiijiroximatoly) 
TOO 
(M 1 
lii.iW. 

805 

14 , 2 I-d 

20 . 422 ! 

T7d)r)() 


I , 111, 080 
i.iM.or.o 
78,'.l75 


.'•<> (Aiiiatici) 

l, 7 (i(U „ ) 

1 , 22, 01 1 


2 .()UU taiiiiru.Mmatflj’) . , 

1,1015 

1,511,021 1 

15.717 

0.055 

127 


I!.17.‘. 1 ,i*'iati(‘s) 

5.272 I IndlanHj 
2,101 

h;J 2.007 (Orlcnlalh, idih-lty 
CliiucHt* .y Arabs) 
(nay 50,000 Judiuns) 

;M,0.'»7 

l,liHi (A hIuUch and halt 
casli'h) , . 

;!,827 

100,525 

L’2.;i2.ti7« 

2 : 1 , 2 : 5.201 


Date of Information. 


1032 Agent’s Ileport. 
1031 
1011 

10:1 1 Protector of 
^ ^ ^Immigrants ’ Ileport. 

1020 

1020 

1031 (Census). 

1931 Census. 

102(5 

1031 Census. 

1031 (Jensus. 

1032 Keport of the 
Protector of Immi- 
grants. 

1932 ,T)o. 

1032 Do. 

1032 Keport of Secre- 
tariat for Indian 
Atl'airs. 

1021 

1021 

1021 

1031 

1031 Census. 


10:52 Ollidal Year 
r.oolc. 

10:1:5 i’rutectorof Jm- 
luigrantH Keport. 
1020 I StiaiisticB of 
1020 Jiumigratiou 
102(iJ Department. 


1010 

HI17 

1021 


Xml kiioun. 
1022 


i 


Itteltnlini Wmitw Ht-tUrnm«?«, Feitrratcct and Unfeiiorulcd .Malay hlutcs. 
t Xawitt fotali Lal*aur»*):i» oiDy, 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastre?- 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. Eroui 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sulBclcnt provision 
was made for their accommodation and. sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
(Government under which the emigrants wore to 
live, These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Eraigi*ation Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided, that contracts should bo deter- 
minable after 6 years. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system Wias liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
esuiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon, 
The emnneipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rifle to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Bdunlon and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Xatal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with tlie French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
.4ct XllX of 1864 marks an important stage in I 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated ! 


and consolidated the whole sy. -item of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditinns in setticinente- In 1869 
emigration wa,s permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam, Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Xegapatam. Owing 
to the injury cansed to the agricultural indus - 
tries of the colony, tliesc nfstriciions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to inagistoria! 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaint.s reached the Gov(!rnment of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to liglit a mirabcr of 
points requiring ameridincnt. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fre.sb con- 
solidating Act was pafjsed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated In the 
general law. The question of revlalon of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices wore reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consoudated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- (Seneralln Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
In the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or exco.<!sive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law wss undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVn of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
, British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
! St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Butch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died out 
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EmlRratlf'n to Fatal was discontinued from the 
iKt July 1911 ns the Oovemment of India were 
satis lied that it was undesirable to continue 
(.0 send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the Ii'ronch Colonies of lleunion, 
Mariinliiuo and (Juadoloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of tho Act of 1008 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the Inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of tho immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labotirers. The Oovornment 
of India also occasionally depute to tho 
colonies their oillcers to report on tiie con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and Dritisb (hiiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has durlnR tlie last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. Tho whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 10ir> in the light of tho report re- 
ceiv(Mi from Messrs, McNeill and Ohlmanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should ho 
abolisijcd. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted tills policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect waa made In 1016, 

In 1022 a further step forward was taken In 
Aot Vn of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
** Emigrant ” was extended to cover all per- 
8on» assisted to depart from India. 

References.” The following is a list 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years:-- 

1. Eeport of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire Into the condition and 
treatment of British India immlgraute in lie- 
union, 187®. 

2. Keport on the system of recruiting 
coolie# in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudhior the Oolonles, 188$. 

S. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson's report 
on the syatem of recruiting labourers In the 
North Weatera and Bengal for the 

Colonies^ l»8S. 

4, Eeport of the Fatal Indian Immigrants 
Ciommlislon, 1885*87. 

5. Dr. CJomin'i report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Iffiigratlon to Eimnlon, Martini- 
que fuid Ouadeioup, ISM, 

«, »r, Ooffldn's report on Emlpatlon from 
the Bait Indie* to Surinam, 18®l. 

7. Mr. Muir-Maekeoide** report on Emf. 
gratton to Ittaite, 1S04, 

, S, Mr. Mnir-Maeiimxie's reprt on the condi,. 
tion ol Indian iinmiraiiti in Mauritim, I8S5, 
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9. Beport of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian Immigra- 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Boport 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Profcittorates, 1910. 

11. Beport of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914. 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Ohimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

18. Marjoribanks* and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14, South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

15. Beport by Bight Hon. V, S. Sastri 
roganling his Dominion tour, 1928. 

10. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 conjpUed by Director of Public lufonna* 
tion, Coverniuent of India. 

17. Beport 3 on tho scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

18. Beport by Ktinwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

19. Beport by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

20. Beport by tho Bight Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., regarding his Mission to 
East Africa in 1929. 

21. Annual Boports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the year 1928, 
and onwards. 

22. Annual Beports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya com- 
mencing 192H. 

28. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa for the 
year 1928 and onwards. 

Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen Interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with tho treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra* 
velleiu. In several colonies and dominions 
oonsldorablo Indian communities have sprung 
up, which altiiough composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are tiiom* 
selves free and lawfully domIcHod citlzona of 
the countries In which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with tho 
re»t of the population. The Issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three:— 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(5) Rlahti of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Bmpiw. 
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(c) KrlgMs and disabilities of Indians do* 
miciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Emigration.— So far as 
unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows : — 

“10, (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor -General in Council, by 
notifleation in the 0 / India, may specify 

in this behalf. 

“(2) ITo ITotiflcation shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which It has been so ap- 
proved.” 

ITnder this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions i 

(1) The emigrant shall-- 

{a) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an 
officer (hereinafter called the Emigration 
Commissioner) appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, or 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and 
have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Kotiflcatlon, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) ]Sro part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be laisedin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government- 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home ia desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 


suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, bo repatriated free of 
coat to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by tlie 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters* 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth In clause 
( 6 ). 

(8) Within six months from the Issue of this 
STotificatlon, or within such further T>eriod 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay oflf debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon In accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been Imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also pe^ 
mifited to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May Ist, 1928, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,600 lak^urerfl. The 
terms were more onerous than In the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 


Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration la to commence has 
not yet been fixed 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify In the Gmtts oj 
India on the following terms and csondlt-ionu, 
which shall thereupon become operative:— 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shall be pernaltted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons Included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed lAOO. 

(2) The emigranta shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responBlble to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana* or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(S) No part of the cost of his recrultmenfc of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any ernTgrant and aU eamnioi In tUs 
connection shall be bom© by the Govenrnenfc of 
British Guiana or met from funds at 
disposal. 
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(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and Rive all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(f>) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
uimIct section 7 of the- Ac.t, or if the Agent is 
absent or unaiihs to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of Jiritifth (iniana shall at tho request 
of the Govornor-Chmeral in Council appoint a 
T)iir8an to pi‘rfonn temporarily tho duties of 
the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall ho appointed In 
Hritish tJuiana to select and presparo suitahlc 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. Tho Agent 
nderred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
bo a member of such OommiHsion. 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its sisparatc enjoyment 
a hoMlng comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land pn'pared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms herelnaft(‘T set out in a locality 
which shall Ix' lu'althy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in coune<?(,ion with the preparation of the 
holdlngs shall i»e borne by tho Government of 
British Guiana and shall In no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall he fixe.d 
hy tho SetUtuuent Commission at a rato not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid In tho locality. 

Aft^^^ an emigrant has been In occupation of 
a holding for thnie years, ho shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either hy himself or through some member of 
bis family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during tins ensuing four 
yearn of atieh fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may Im fixed by the SettUfment Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from tho date 
of tho comnieneenient of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership !n the hohiing provided that ho has 
paid the mit and tiTn referred to In the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivatbm either by himself or by some 
member of his family half tlio area of his holding, 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in Tirltlsh Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by tho Oovernnjcnt of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(ft) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
l>e made to him for maintenance, house aceora- 
modatJem, imynte nt of rent and for agricultural 

f mrposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
»e shined iUfwrvlsion iluill be provided, 

(IG) Any emigrant slmll be entitled to ro- 

K ‘ ‘ Ion at the exjwmse of the Goverainent of 
Quiana to tii« place of hl« former resl- 
denc* In India on tho expiry of 7 years from tho 
date of 1*I» arrival In Britteh Guiana. 

Any emlgmnt ihall 1» ©nWtkd to repatria- 
tion at tht f xpfWMi of the Oovernmoiit of British 
Gulaim to to® phi«» of his fc«r»er midonco in 
India on the expiry of mort than 8 and not 
moftt than 0 yisrs mm tho date of Ms arrival 
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in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 6 and not more 
^an 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to tho Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
^e last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by oron behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of hl8_ former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from tho Settlement Commission. 

(13) Tho ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education In British Guiana shall bo enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the cu.se of cWldren belonging to other 
eommuniticB. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall bo adequately ropre- 
aonted on such hoards. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement In force at the date of 
this notification la entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not he required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of tho excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of Ms first arrival in tho colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before tho date of this notification and 
has at tho date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute sball bo entitled 
to bo repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) Tho Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may bo required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of tho welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony In accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.-- On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1P18, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was etribodlod in the following resolutions • 

**(l) It lean inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
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composition of its own population by means 
of xestrictiou on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition; (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.*’ 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on Immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly dififerentlating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to chock Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation tost of not less 
than 50 words In any proscribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received In advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
bo settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Miinister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unauited to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses In his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free State Impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or Question. India on Its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Begislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled In any Britii^ posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by thelawand adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the Britkih 


Government has reserved toithclf tlic riglit io 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.—The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms:— 

“ This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled In 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that In the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it Is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citl- 
zenship should be recognised." 

“ I’he representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. Tho representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
iheir profound concern at the position of In- 
dians In South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.’ 

The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand In the course of 1022 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution, Tho main 
object of bis mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
At the time of Mr. Bastri’s visit Indians 
resident in Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the proviuclal nor the federal 
franchise. In Canada, Tmlians resident in 
British ColumMa were and are still excluded 
from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr. Sastrl failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 192^ Their 
proposal was as follows:— 

" Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mlttoos to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
tho principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may he Implemented.** 

This proposal was favoumWy reeeived by 
the Dominion Premiers, excladittg Oeneml 
Smuts ; and by the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonloa who cordially agreed ihal. there ishoiihl 1 
he lull couMiiltatilon and (llsensHioiiHhetwceu him 
and a Coinniittee. appointc'd h.\ the iSovorniuent 
oi India uiion all (jiiestdoiis affecting British 
Indians dondeded in British ColoiiieB aiicl pro- 1 
tectoratoB and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance 01 the proi>ofial,th<5 (lovornment of India 
appoirded a (loinndl.tce In March coni' 

posed of Mr. J. Hope Siinpaon, M.P., CUahman 
H, II. the Aga Khan, Kir 15. Jtohertson, l>iwiu) 
Bahadur T. Rangaehariar, M.I/.A., and Mr. 
K. C. Roy with Mr. 31, B. Ewhank, o.i.io., i.o.S., 
as aecretary to inalvo representationa to the 
Colonial Olllce on certain outstanding question 
alfecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. Tim Com 
mittce assembled in London early In April 1921 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this pi'riod they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
ofllclals of the Coh nial Olliio, in which they 
made representations u])on a variety of important, 
mattora affecting Indiana in Kenya, in Fiji and 
In the nmndated territory of 'J’anganylka. In 
regard to Kenya, the ri'pro^entations covered 
ail questions of Interest to India dealt with In 
the dcelBion of His Majesty’s (Jovcrnmcnt. The 
result of these representations was annonneed 
by Mr. J. II. 'rhomuRln the ilmisoof Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also Improved us a result of the work 
of the committee by the decision of the 
Indian conununlty to reliiKjniHli their former 
attitude of noii'cn-opcrathm and to neeopt an 
arrangeinenb iiy which they will select five raem- 
liora to he nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. 'J’he result of the re- 
preaont^iticms which the (’oininltteo made on 
certain outstanding qtiestloua relating to Indians 
In Fiji was announced on January 12 th, 1927, 
when the (lovornment of India published tin* 
more Important papers relating to the negotia- 
tions which luid been going on with the Colonial 
Office for aomo time. 

Summary of prtumt Potition.— -Outslch* 
Australia, K, Zealand and Canada the position 
stands a» follow* 

it) South Africa .—The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a imsalvo resistance 
movement hoadtHi by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise emlxailed in the Indians 
Relief Act, 19 U and by the guarantee known 
a* the Smuta-Oandhl agreement. TIio sub- 
Rtanci of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters ; — 

(I) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gamlhl June SOth, 1914: ''With re- 
gard to the adminiitratton of existing laws, 
the Minister dMirM me to say tiiat it always 
has boon, and wlli continue to be, the desiru 
of thi Qovernmint to see tlwt they are adminis- 
tered In A Ji»b manntr and with due regard to 
ViMted rights.** 

(II) Mr. Gandhi to Mr, Gorges, July 7th, 1914 : 

**By v«!fc©d rights I undiinfeand the right 
of an Iiidisw and hw suooiww to live and trade 
In the township in which he ww living and 
trading, no nmttiir how often he shifts his 
residene# or h«*tfii«* from place to place in 
' the sft»« towaehip." 


Thirt hits been oflleially interpreted t.o nu'an 
“tliiif. tli(3 vested riglits oC tlioso Jtidians vlu> 
were tlien living mid trading iu townisliips, 
w'heiht'r iu (‘nnt.ra\'en(.I(.)u o£ the huv or not 
should be respected,” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union, Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows : — 

(1) Raw 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No, 37 of 1910 should not he repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation sbiould be en- 
couraged. 

I (4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
i gation of Asiatics ; but 

I (.5) A system of voluntary separation should 
I he introdmmd under which municIpalitioR 
should have right, subject to certain condi- 
tions : — 

(«) to lay out residential areas forJAsiatics : 

(b) to set aside certiiin streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which e.xist- 
ing license holders should gradually he attracted . 

(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a hoard of Independent persons 
In consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should bo confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform “ License Law ’* applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
possib'e, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the is8\io of Trade Licenses 
In the Capo Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should bo assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia : — 

(а) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not b(‘ing liquor llnonsrsl shall be entriisted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outnido those areas, to divisional 
(Jouncllsin the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Lioousing Officers appoin't- 
od by the Administrator. 

(б) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any Hcemo shall be recorded, together with any 
ovldonce tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on too proposed btmlness, there shall 
boa final appiml to a Special Appeal Bojrd, 
apjKJlntctl by the Administrator, 
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(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing iu any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entnisted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
Just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
In the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and Che municipal franchise only 
in Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Wltwatersrand they are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtailthe rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tram ways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms. 
Examples of recent anti- Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are : 

(a) The Natal Bural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit- 

(f») The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling liind lo assign it for particular commu- 
nities, .'uui to that extent to secure segregation, . 


has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa.— 
A bill for tlie segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Class Areas Bill was introduced in the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, wliich though 
not specifically directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the compulsory segregation of all Asiatics In 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of tliis legislation which It 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large rmmbcr of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was tlieir desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians. The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon tlie project. For the moment they 
succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill lapsed, bub the Union 
Government thereafter appoint(;da committee 
to inquire for some other country iu the w'f)rl(l 
which would be suitable for Indian imtulgrathm 
and to be a home for liuiianH gniug from South 
Africa. The report of the commlf-tee is awalterl. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced In the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1928 but In eacli 
instance the Union Government withhold its 
approval. In 1923, tlie Union Government 
Itself introduced a measure entitled “The Class 
Areas Bill," containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 
deeply exercised over the prospects of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that It desired to 
apply the measure in a spirit of fairnoas to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But In consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No. 

3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
ineligible for Township Franchise in future. B’ur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics In certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered Its 
wording so as not to refer to Aslatios and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
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Coiamitteo waa paaKPd by the Union Assombly 
but rejected by tlie Senate. 1 n January 102fi it 
waa reintroduced and in May it was adn])tftd in 
a joint Session of the Senate anti the A.ssoniblv 
by oiKhty-three voles to sixty -seven. In reply 
to representations made by tlie Government 
of India they were informed that tiiere was no 
present intent, ion on t.he part of the Union 
Oovernment of extending re-rulations beyonrl 
the position as it existed prior totlie judgment 
of tiiG Tran.svaal Provincial Division of tlic 
Supreme Court in the ease iiox vcmis llildick 
Smith wlien it was licld tliat certain re|j;ulationa 
with reference to mines and works wliicli luave 
actually been in force in tlio Union of South 
Africa since liUl and in certain provinces for 
many years i)eforc tliat date were not valid undei 
sections of tins Act in t(irmR of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will bo given to all the parties in the Union 
Interested in tlie matter to make representa- 
tions. 

In July Ii)2r>, a morn comprohonaivc Bill, 
known as the Areas Uew'rval ion and Immigra- 
tion and Ueglstratlun (Uurthe.r Provision) 
Hill, was Introduced In tli(< Union AKsembly. 
Tlie (lovenunent of India made clfeetive 
representatloiia against tlie provlMions of this 
Bill both on grounds of i>rInciiilo as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1025, the 
Government of India, with t lie eonenrrenee of 
the Gavernment f»f .South Africa, smit a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of which 
was as follows 

0. F. Paddison, Esq., r.a.T., i.o.r., Ooin- 
mlssloner of Uahour, Madras— Lcaifer. 

Hon'hle Syed Haisa AH, M.O.8.— Afamfier. 

Sir TDcva Froaad Sarvadhikary, Kt., O.I.B. — 
Mmbsr. 

Q. 8. Bajpa!, Fsq., O.B.lt,, i.o.B.— .Se- 

aatary, 

TIte main purpose of the dcpntotlon was to 
collect M noon a« poaBihlo first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
genenkl pMitlon of the resident Indian com- 
munity In South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wl«lu*8 and rcqulromonta of 
the Indian oommunlty In Houth Afrle.a. This 
deputathm was followed by a return visit t.» 
India of a Farllamentery demitatinn from the 
Union (lavernmimt of whloh the following were 
membori 

Tho Ilon’'hl 0 F. W, Bayers, Miniate of Minoa 
and Indu8trk!i, Fatrlok Bunmn, K.o., o.m.u., 
Moiliii. A. 0. Fonlom, J, 8. Marwick, Q. Koyburn, 
0, 8. Vermoote, W. II. Hood, and J. It. Hart- 
iiiorn©# At a result of the Invoatlgatlons of 
these deputatbna, tlie Dovommont of India and 
of the Union arranpd fora meeting in tiie Union 
of a further delegation from India to explore 
overy poailbte avenue, In order to arrive at a 
p^waetory aolutkm of the Indian prohlom. 
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/The Indian delegation whose members were: 
Sir Muhammad Uabibullah, the Hon’ble Sir 
Phiroze Sc.thna, Sir Darcy Xindsay, Sir G. S. 
Paddison, tlic lit, Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Air, 
G. Jj, Corbett and Mr. G, S. Bajpai, assembled 
in Conference witli the Parliamentary depmtation 
in Cape Town on tlie I7fch December 1926. At 
tlie Ses.sion which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differences were discussed 
by the delegates freely and openly and in a spirit 
of determination to And a satisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficulties, At the close of 
tlie Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles, which were 
unhesitatingly approved of by the respective 
Governments, as a basis of agreement: — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re- 

cognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means 
for the maintenance of Western 
Standard of life. 

(2) Tiie Union Government recognize that 

Indians domicilod in the Union, who 
are prepared to conform to Western 
Standards of life, should be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who may 

desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a 
Eclieme of assisted omigration to India 
or other countries whore western 
standards are not required. Union 
domicile will bo lost after three years’ 
continuous absence from the Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of tire law relating to domicile, which 
will bo of general application. Emi- 
grants under tlie assisted Emigration 
Sclioino, who desire to return to the 
Union within the three years, will be 
allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

(•1) The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants 
on their arrival in India, 

(5) The admission into the Union of the 
wives and minor children of Indiana 
permanently domiciled in the Union 
will ho regulated by paragraph 3 of 
itesolution XXI of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918. 

(0) In the expectation that the difficulties 
with wliioh the Union has been oon- 
fronkjd will bo materially lessened by 
the agreement which has now happily 
been reached between the two Govern- 
ments and in order that the agreement 
may come into operation under the 
most favourable auspices ai\d hav(‘. 
a fair trial, tlio Government of the 
Union of South Africa have dechhel 
not to prooccil further with Areas 
Keservation, Immigration and Eegis- 
tration (Further i^rovislon) BUI 

(7) The two Governments have agreed to 
watch the working of the agreement 
now reached and to exchange views 
from time to time as to any changi’s 
that experience may suggest, 
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(8) The Govornnient of the Union of South 
Africa have roqueated the Government 
of India to appoint an Agent in the 
Union in order to secure continuous 
and offoetivo co-operation between tlic 
two Governments, 

In India, the settlement was on the whole 
well-recoived. In South Africa the more res- 
ponsible newspapers, both English and Dutch, 
e.g.y the “ Cape Times *’ and “ Dio Burger," 
paid handsome tributes to both delegations for 
the statesmanship which they had brought to bear 
on their work, and tlie eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
by them. The majority of people in both 
countries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
in tho solution of a complicated problem and 
tlie spirit, of which it is the outcome, as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendly 
adjustment honourable to both parties. 

The friendly relations which were happily 
established between the Government oi India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity. 
Tlie Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastrl, P.O., who was a member of 
the Government of India's Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference. His appointment 
was received with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated by 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present in the Union. On 
their part the Union Government after tho 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time In introducing legis- 
lation to give effect to their undertaldngs under 
it, so that when Mr. Sastri arrived in South 
Africa In June 1927 all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the Agree- 
ment relating to the measures required for the 
upliftment of the Indian community. 
Most of the provisions of this part concern tho 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
population of the Union is resident, and the 
Union Government were not slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to devise 
the means necessary for its improvement. Co- 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India was ptovidedf by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts — Mr. K. P. Klchlu, I.E.S., Deputy 
Director of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss 0. Gordon, B.B. (Edin.), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
in its investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the present situation 
was tho marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will wiiich now animates the Union. Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting the domi- 
ciled Indian community. An example ol 
this occurred In tho year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in tho Union Parliament known 
fts tiie Liquor Bill, claqsc 104 of which purported 
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to prohibit tho employment of Indians on any 
liceiml premises — hotels, clubs, i>rewories 
etc. The appearani'O of iliis l■lauHe, whicli 
threatened tho livelihood of 3,000 Iiulians 
engaged in such oc(‘U|iati(tiiB, caused conster- 
nation among them and tlm Miidstor in charge 
decitied to untlulravv the clause from tlie scope 
oi the Bill. 

Much of the credit for the salutary measures 
referreil to and the siilrit of friendliuoss which 
they denote wore dm; to Mm lUglit llon’hle Mr. 
Sastri, the Agent of tlie Go\ernmoiit of India 
in South Africa, whoso tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of tho European com- 
munity, official and non-ofllclal alike and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance In furtherance of the Indian cause. 
Gratifying response was made by tlie Indians 
to this appeal for £20,000 for tiio purpose o 
opening a combined Teachers’ Training and High 
school in Durban. The irustltution wliich moots 
an urgent need for Indians in tlie Union of South 
Africa was opened on Uctohor l4th, 1922, by 
His Excellency tho Earl of Athl one, Governor 
General of South Africa. It is known as the 
Sastri College and has on its staff six fully quali- 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India. 

In India tlie Government of India have 
appointed ofllcora to look after repatriaicB and 
tlieir personal property immedlatiily uiam their 
return from South Africa, to arrange for their 
despatch to their liomes and, If fKisslliIe, to find 
them employment for whlcii tlioy may bo suited. 

Early in 1929, tho Rt. Hon. V. S. ‘Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on tho expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata Roddl,Kt,, 
was chosen as ids successor. In Doconibor 1929, 
sudden and serious illness oompollcd Sir Kurma 
lloddi to return to India on sick leave. During 
the time he held ids post, Sir Kurma 
amply justified Ilia selection to this Important 
office. Sickness liaving compelled him to retire 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kfc., I'.I.E., .M.A,, 
Barrister, has appointed to succeed him. 

Early In February 1930 tho Government of 
the Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit- 
tee of tho House of the Assembly to enquire Into 
certain questions relating to the right of Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal and to propose such lemslatlon to tho 
House as it miglit deem fit. This decision was 
the result of a number of recent Judicial judg- 
ments bearing upon the occupation of premlflOi^ 
on proclalmeu grounds in the Transvaal by per- 
sons belonging to the native races of Asia and 
to the wide-spread belief that the intentions 
of the Union Parliament as Indicated in Act 
87 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of immovable property by Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming Into operation were 
being systematioally defeated. As the labours 
of the Committee were likely to affect impor- 
tant Indian interaste, and as Six Kurma Beddi 
was on leave in India, the Government of 
India deputed Sfr. J. D. Tyson, I.O.S., to make 
suitable representations to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian Intemts and 
to give the Indian community in the Transvaal 
such assistance as it might need for placing 
its views before the Committee. The C!om- 
mittee’s oonolmions whiol« were embodied in a 
Bill and its Report were placed on the table of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Union on the 
13th en<S t^he W |n?epamd by W 
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read in the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month. As soon as copies of the Bill 
and the Select Committoo’s lleport reached the 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to tho Government oi tho Union 
to allow adequate timo for careful examination 
of tho far-reaching provisions of tho mciisure 
wliich tho Select Committee had prepared. 
Their representations wore not without effect 
and tho Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the next 
session of tho Union Parliament early in 1931. 

TIio hill did not, however, come up before 
tho Union I’arliamont in 1 931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until 
after tlio conference lajtwccn their representatives 
and tlio representatives of tho Government of 
India in connection with tlie revision of the 
Capo Town Agreement of 1927, This Con- 
ference was held at Cape 'I’own in January-Pehr- 
uary 1932. Tho Government of India delegation 
was led by tlie Kononruhio Sir Pazl-i-Husain, 
the otlior momljers being tlio Itt. Honourable 
V. S. Hrinivasa Sastri, Hir Goolfrey Corl)ett, 
Blr Darcy Lindsay. Mr.s, Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. O. S. Bajpal, and Sir K. V. Koddl. 

'rim results of tiu) (loiifcrcncc wen* announced 
si mu I tan CO u sly in India and South Africa on 
tho fitli April, 1932. Ah reganis the (iape 
Town Agreeuutiit.of 1927, tlie following stutomont 
was made : — 

J, " In aceordatUK* wltii paragraph 7 of the 
Cape 'rown Agr<KJiiic,nt of 1927 delegates of the 
Government of tlm Union of Soutii Africa and 
of th«» GoviTiunent of India met at Cane Town 
from .lanuary 12<li to K<diruury 4tu, 1932, 
to conHi(l(»r tlie working of the Agreciuimt and 
to exchange views ns to any modlHcatioiiH that 
experhtnee might suggest. 'I'lm dnlcgatcs had 
a full and frank dlscusslim in flic Conference 
wliich waH tlirougliout marked liy a «pirlt of 
cordiaUiy and mutaial goml-wllL 

2, Both <l(*vernmentH coiiMlder fliat the Cape 
Tuwn Agreement lias lH*en a (Kiwerful inllmmce 
In forttoring friendly rclatloim fwtweea them and 
tliat they rtlmuld emitinue to co-operate in tlie 
cormnon object of liarmonlHlng their rwpective 
interests In regard to Indians resident in the 
Union. 

8 , Jt was recogiiisttl that tho iMmsilillitios 
of the Union’s sclieme of assistml emigration 
to India are now practically exhausted owing to 
Um ftctonomlc and climatic conditiona of India 
M well as to tho fact that HU per cent, of tho 
Indian population of tlm Union are now Houtli 
African-born. Asa ctmKe(iu<!nt!e tiie poHsildlitica 
of land-aettlemwit outside India, as already 
contwnplafcfxl in paragraph 3 of the Agroemont, 
have iMwn further (wnsldortHl. Tiio Government 
of liidk wlU co-ttpemte with tho (hivernuumi 
of tho Union in exploring the possihllitles of o 
colonisation scimmo for settling Indians, Isith 
from Iniiia ami from Houth Africa, in other 
oountriw. In this Invitstlgalion, whicli slimild 
t*ke plM« during the course of the present year 
II reprwontativo of the Imilaii comumnlty in 
Hout.fl Africa will, If they so drwlre, i»n ossoclatotl. 
Af soon « tho Invwtlgation lias iawti completei! 
thi two ttowameut* will oamtdor tho rosulte of 
tho anqtiiry. 
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4 . No other modification of the Agreement 
is for the present considered necossary." 

^ Tho Union Government, as already mentioned 
in an earlier paragraph, took action to 
imploinent the first part of paragraph 3 of the 
statenioiit. No suggestions in regard to the 
exploration of the possibilities of a colonisation 
sclierae forsoitling Indians both from India and 
Houth Africa, in other countries have so far been 
reported. The South African Indian Congress 
decided to_ appoint a delegate to the committee 
of investigation on certain conditions. The 
Committee’s report is awaited. 

As rcgai'ds tho Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act, certain changes- wore made which, broadly 
speaking, had the effect of further safeguarding 
I iidiau rights than was eximctod at the time when 
tiio results of tho Conference were announced 
hi ^ India. Those modifications were ex- 
plained to tho Members of tho Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly in tho following sktement 
wdiicli was made on the 12th Heptember, 1932 

Clause 5 of tho original Bill, which .sought to 
segregate Asiatics by provi.sioii for the year 
marking of areas for tho ocen])ation or ownership 
of land e.xolusivcly by Asiatics, has boon deleted. 
Instead, tho Gold baw has boon aiuondcd tn 
(*mpow<!r the Slinistor of tho Interior, after 
consultation with tho lMini.ster of Minos, to 
withdraw any land from tlio operation of sections 
jyo and 131 of the Gold Law in so far as they 
]jrohlbit residence upon or occupation of any 
laud by (ioloured persona. This power will be 
excrciscil, after Incpiiry into individual cases by 
an imjiartlal (loinmis.sion, presided over, by a 
judge, tsj validate present illegal occupations 
and to permit o.xcept.ions to bo made in future 
from occupational restrictions of the Gold Law. 

Blxcd property acquired by Asiatic com- 
mnics u]) to Ist May 1930, iii which tho cuntroll- 
ng int.crost was nominally in tho hands of 
Muropoans but de fiicto in tho hands of Asiatics 
of wliich stood lawhiUy registtged in favour 
of an individual AHiatic' on tho same date and 
fix<«l property held through Muropean trustoifs 
humccllatdv prior to tho ifitli May 1930 will 
all ho proWtofl. Hharos ludd by an Asiatic 
or Asiatic, <!oin])any in a private company 
wliich in the ttirniH of the original Bill, would 
have been forfeited to ilio State if tho company 
ac<iulr<*d any fixed iiroperty after tlio 1st May 
1930, are protected, provided that they worn 
held by au Asiatic on tho Ist May 1932 and havo 
not heen transferreii by him siuco that date and 
they will ho lioritahlo by one Asiatic from 
another wlio lawfully liolda them. 

Tho provision in tho original Bill, which de- 
clarwi illegal the occupation of any fresh ‘ land ' 
after ist May 191 9 in tlio same township by an 
Asiatic, lui8 luton made applbuildo from tho 
Iftt May 1030. JiJxtenslitns made bctwonri 
tho 1st Alay 1 019 and Ist May 1930 are iirotoctod. 

In areas, like Hprings, which, according to 
a judicial prmmuncmmuit, wore not forniorly 
suliject to the roHtrlct.ivo provisions of the 
<Jold Law, hut which have now been brought 
umler those restrictions, indians who were 
lawfully residing on or occupying land on tin* 
iHtAIay 1930, will have their riglit of iwideiu'o 
or ocmipalion ])i-otccted and will also he able to 
transfor tho right to their iawl'ui successor:* 
In titlo. 
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Local bodies, whom the original bill required 
to Tofuso certificates of fitness to an Asiatic 
to trade on the ground that the applicant may 
not lawfully carry on business on the premises 
for which the licence is sought, shall have to 
treat a certificate issued by a competent 
Grovernment officer to the effect that any land 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive pro- 
visions of sections 130 and 131 of the Gold Law 
as sufficient proof that a coloured person may 
lavp-fully trade on such land . If an applicaidon for 
a certificate, which is necessary for the grant of 
a licence, is refused on the ground of insufficiency 
of title to occupy the land on which the bnsincss 
is to he carried on, an appeal may he preferred 
to the Magistrate of the district. The decision 
of the Magistrate on any such appeal is further 
subject to an appeal to the Transvaal Provincial 
Division of the Supreme Court. 

The South African Indian Congress con- 
demned the Act and a Committee to organise 
Passive Resistance was appointed. But 
no action has been taken by tins Committee 
pending the report of the Commission, which 
has boon appointed by the Union Government 
under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Feetham, to enquire into the occupa- 
tion by coloured persons of proclaimed land in 
the Transvaal. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., c.i.e,, m.a., 
Bar-at-Law, who has succeeded Sir K. V. Jleddi, 
Kt., as Agent of the Government of India in 
South Africa, closely watched the proceedings 
of the Commission and assisted the Indian 
cominiunity in the Transvaal to place their case 
before it. 

(2) Kenya Colony.— The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth In the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollowing points:— 

(a) Pranchisb. — I ndians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(ft) SEQHEOAinoiir. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians arein practice unfairly 
created in the allocation of sites. 

(c) THE HiGraLANPS.— Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
^ould not be made to Indians, The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d!) IMMIGEATION. — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. I 


The Settlement.— The decisions of the 
British Goveriunent were contained in a "White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that " the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided;— 

(a) PEANOniSB. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(t) Segiieg.^tion.-- T he policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The niGiiLANDS.— -The existing practice 
is maintained botn as regards Initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

{d) iMMiOiiAXiox,— Racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations Is rejected. But in 
the economic Interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration Is necessary. Some 
arnmgement is required for securing a strictly 
Impartial examination of applications for entry 
Into Kenya. The Governors of Konya and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit Joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
l8th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
tluit "His Majesty’s Government did not feel 
justified in giving gn^atcr effect to the recom- 
mendations riiado by them ” and reserved liberty 
to reopen the caae on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representJitions regarding the action to be taken, 
CO implement these dooisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postjwnement 
of the bill giving effect to tho dodWon of His 
Majesty’s Ooverninont until auch time as tho 
Committee proposed by their represofotatives at 
tho Irnpeiial conference In 1928 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein eralwled, AocordluKly the In- 
troduction of the bill wat poatponM at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty's 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding tho nmthod proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunltiei 
would be afforded for the expresBion of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation whldi their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 sdiows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee:- 
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“(1) IMMIGRATION.—My position is that ii' 
danger over arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to th^ 
economic interest of tlio natives, I hol<i myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conchision as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will bo taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with rcgaid to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enact ed. 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but 1 am not prepared to resist 
the conchision already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which wdll ulti- 
mately require electoral rcprescntat,ion, the 
communal syst.cra Is the beat way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
commimiticB. 

(3) llianPANDR. — T consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the (Jolonlcs has no allcrnativo 
hut to continue pledges, cxiircsscd or implied, 
which had been given In the past, and 1 can 
hold out no hop of the nollcy in regard to agri- 
cultural land In the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 

(4) liOWLANDS. — was proposed to resorvo 
an area in the lowlamls for agricultural Immi- 
grants from India. The Oominlttee made it 
plain that it Is averse from any reservation 
of land for any Immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas arc Invit<id an opisirtuiiity should 
be taken of sending an olHwr exiierlenced In 
Indian settlement and agricultural rnethcKls to re- 
jKirt on the areas. At iircsent any consideration 
of the matter Ir in suBimnsc rK?nding rccrolpt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas in question.” 

With regard to the announcement in 
connection with ”howlands” the question of 
deputing an ofBcor to examine tlioae areas was 
considered by tbe (Joverament of India who 
thought It Inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea. 

The work «t the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the blttcmeM which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlors 
In Kenya, and the situation was further 
Improved by the decision of the Indian 
commtJnity to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by tlm aovernor to the Legislative 
Counoll, 

In June 1024, His Majesty's 0overnmont 
announced the appointment of an East African 
(iommittee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
South borou^, to eonslderanci report on certain 
queitlORi r^srding Urn administration and 
econoimlo develwinent of British Bast African 
dependendlii. Sinoe this enquiry was likely to 
•ffect Indian interosts, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
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heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
0th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
30 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927. 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
In July 1927, In which It was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for tlio Colonics to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 

The announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions ill India with regard to the future 
position of Iniiliius in those Colonies. A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from lioth houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September, 1927, and 
represented the position of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order — 
(a) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein and 

(0) to help the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence for tlio 
Commission. 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, wlUi the aiqiroval of His 
Majesty's Government, sent Kunwnr Maharaj 
Singh, C.LE. and Mr. Jt. B. Ewbank, C.LE., 
f.O.fl., to East Afrim. Tiieso ollicera visited 
JKenya, Uganda, Sfianzibar and Tanganyika and 
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their services are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities. 
The personnel of the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
November 14tli, 1927. and was as follows:— 
The Eight Hon’ble Sir Edward Hilton-Young, 
P.C., D.S.O., D.S.C.. M.P. {Chairman), 

Sir Eeginald Mant, K.C.I.E., C.SJ., Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., M.C., and Mr. 0. H. 

Oldham, Members, with Mr. H. P. Bownie 
{Secretary). The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 3927, and travelled via the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Bhodesia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of diiferent sections of the 
community. The Commission also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Bhodesia. The report 
of tbe Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929. 

It was examined by the Government of India 
in consultation with tlie Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and witli 
prominent representatives of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee. The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main recom- 
mendations in the Beport were set out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th March 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929, 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for tlie CoIonicA the 
Government of India deputed the Bt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian commnnities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission's Beport and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Beport presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(a) press for inquiries as to tlie basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 

0) invoke the good offices of tlio Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 


(c) oppose the grant of rcHpousihle govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

{d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the linos proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wiison ; 

(e) demand, in case of the cstaldishraiont 
of some such body tiiafc the unoiliclai 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya ; 

(p) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council .should bo by natives or by 
Europeans and Iivdlairs in equal propor- 
tions. 

In September 1029, the Indian Th'Iegatlon 
from IS. Africa was rcticived I)y Sir Fazl-l-flusain, 
Menil*er in charge of tlje Education, Health and 
Land Department of the Government of India 
at Simla. The drdc'gatlon was represented by 
Mr. J. B. Fandya, -Mr. C. 1’. Dala and Mr. Iswar- 
dasfrom E. Africa and Pt. H. N. Kunzni ami Sir 
Purshotamdaa Thakurdas, M.L.A.s, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr. A. b. Belli, Joint 
Secretsiry In the IS. II. L. Department., were also 
present. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain wclemned the delegation 
and requested them to tell lilin in what matter 
they wishciltho Government of India to help 
tiiem, The delegation stated the views of tiiolndlan 
Communities in E. Africa on the matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission's Baport 
which in their judgment moHt vltiUly affected 
Indian interests. The statement made by the 
delegation related principally U) tlio quostfon of 
common franchise in Konya, tlie representa- 
tion of the natives of the country on the Council, 
the Federation of the several territories in 35, 
Africa along tlie lines suggested In the roiiort, 
the reservation of land in Konya for the settle- 
ment of Indians, tlie residontiul segregation of 
Indians in Kenya, tho appointment of an Indian 
Trade CotnmisRioiicr in East Africa, tho improve- 
ment of educational faclHtios for Indians In East 
Africa, tlio appointment of Indians In the 
higlier public services there and the licttor politi- 
cal representation of Inilian interests in Uganda 
and Tanganyika. Tho delegatlun also requested 
tho Governraoiit of India to nominate a 
roprosontative to accompany the Deputation 
wliich they propose to send to I,ondon shortly to 
put tho Indian case before His Majesty's Govern- 
ment before they pass any ordora on the Hilton 
Young Commission's Beport, 

Sir PazM-Husain thanked tbe delegation for 
ihelr Intorosting statement, Imt said that, before 
10 could make any itatement on the attitude of 
the Government of imlla In regard to the SK»lnte 
advanced by tlio dclogatiou or reply to their 
request for tlie nomiimtlcm by the Govcrnnwiit 
of India, of a rcpresoutatlve to aowmiiany 
the profiosod dopufation to Jxmdon, he woultt 
like the membors of the delegation to attend the 
meeting wliich tiio Government of India had 
arranged to hold up on tite l4th Septenulw, with 
leading members of the i^gULiiture and tbe 
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standing Emigration Committee, so that the 
latter might have the advantage of hearing the 
delegation themselves before tliey advised tlm 
Government of India Tipon the situation. The 
delegation expressed their roadiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew. 

Thereafter meetings of the SUnding Emigra- 
tion Committee were hold and the decision 
arrived at i)y the Government of India was 
communicated to Ills Majesty’s Government. 

Tlie report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the f)tli October 102t). Another meeting of 
the Standing JCmlgration Committee was held 
soon thercaft-cr to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

'L’he ooncilusions of Ids [Majesty’s Oovermnont 
ns regards closer union in East Africa were 
puldlslied in June, M)3U, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would ho sul)mittod to a Joint Committee of 
the two Jlousi’fl of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in Koveml)er, lii30. TJie Government ot 
India comramnicatod their views in a despatch 
to the Hceretary of State for India on the 
Kchemo sot out in the Wldbe Paper In so far as 
it aifoctod the Indian population in East Africa, 
Wltli tlio ponnlssion of the Joint Select 
Cummittfto oi Parllaiuent tiiey also deputed the 
Right Honoiiraido V. S. Srinivasa Hastri, P.C., 
CJt.,n8 their rcprosontatlvo to present their case 
and elueidnto in the course of oral e.\’aminntion 
Huch questions as tlio Committee might consider 
mH'Rssury to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastrl in July, 1S)31. 

Tim report of the (!ommlttot» was puhlish<i«l 
sluuiltanoously In ihiglaud. Hast Africa and 
ludiii on tlie 2n<l Kovomintr, 1P3], ami tint 
ducisltuis <d' Ills Majesty's Government on tlio 
recommeudutions of the Goiumitteo together 
wltli cerlaiu ('orrcsiioiulcuco arising from tlm 
rejiorti oi tlie Coniuiltti'e were also similarly 
pulilihluii on (he ‘dlth August, 1U32. 

Ah regards tlm tiueHti(tn of CUnter Union, 
Ilia .Majest.y’s Gov(U’nui(»nt have accept, wl the 
view of the Joint (ioiumitdfe iliat apart from 
(lonHidemfloiiH tudsliig out of the Mandatory 
position of tli(» 'raiiganylka TiU'iitory, the time 
luis not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step ill the dlrootloii <»f the formal Union of the 
several East African Deiiendemdi'S. 

Ah regards tlm (toniiiuui El(Hd,oral roll, tlio 
{‘ommitteo have sfatod “that it woiikl ho 
impracticable under present eondlthms to 
advocate the adoption of the system in proferenco 
to the oxlstijig system of oinctiini.” 'rtils 
recommondatlon lias also been aeceptetl by 
His Majesty’s fJoveruiueut. It has also been 
dwidiMl tlmt no clumge slwiuld bo made in the 
present atTangeineiit wUbdi secures uiudllclal 
majority in the Kenya iatglsiativo Council, 

During the year 1027, another matter which 
wgnjgwi Government and the publio In Imlla 
wai the report of the local Government 
GommiMlon which was appointed by the 
Goverooi of Kenya in July 1926, to m&ke 
reconamendaitoni as to the establishment or 
exteniiton of local Oovernmont for certain aroas 
In tb« Colony 'fhe report of the (JommlsHion 
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was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927. The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they involved a decrease in the pro* 

OTtion of Indian representation on the local 

odies at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority in both places. 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives. The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 

In 1928 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
Ordinance was passed. This amended the law 
relating to Municipal Govt. In Kenya to provide 
for the nomination of 7 unoliicial Indian Members 
as against 9 European Members to be elected 
in Nairobi and for the nomination to the Muni* 
cipal Board of Mombasa of an equal number of 
European and Indian Members, viz., 7. 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana.-— Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Hule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
llulca in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
posshJe, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-Qonoral to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentores of East Indian labourers 
from 2hd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March, 1920, that they would bo willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics would guarantee that “ the position of 
the emigrants in their new homo will in all 
respects bo equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji." In July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were pMt- 
ponod until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lonl Milner's policy in regard 
to Indiana in Kenya, and tiio desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terras of roforcnce and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an aimoimcement was made on the 27th 
Juno, 1921. But owing to tho inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hlrdaynath Kunzru, who had been noml- 
nat(!il to Join the (ioinmlttce which as finally 
constituted consisted of Miassrs. Vonkatapati 
Itaju, G. L. Corlmtt, Goviiid 8ahai Sharma, and 
IJoutenant S. Ilisaam-ud-din Khan, did not 
reacli Fiji until tho end of January 1922. 
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The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, ■while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
tbieir own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji. Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners— -in their o-vvn coun- 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these un-fortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislatm Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, unt.i 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 8rd April , 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was made, inter ah'a, for the election of three 
Indian iqenlhers on a communal basis. On 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the i 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one. The resolution | 
was supported by the three Indian members i 
and oppo.sed by the rest of the Council including 1 
the elected European and nominated Fijian i 
members. As a protest against this veto, all ' 
throo Indian mombors resigned their seats and, 
no Indian liaving subsequently offered himself 
for olMtion, tho seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of tho Council. A fresh election 
was hold during 1982 and as arosulttwo Indian 
constiluencios have returned their ropresontativos 
to the Council, hut no candidate offered himself 
for election from tho tliird constituency. It is 
understood that two subseigiently oloctwl 
mombors also withdrew from tho Council owing 
to the docislon of tho Hocrotary of State for 
tho Colonies that tho intr<jcluction of a common 
electoral roll in Fiji is Impracticable at present. 


British Guiana.— The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
■tion consisting of the Hon’blc Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A. buckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a racmb('r of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of DritiHh Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on tJie spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circuimsianccs it 
was not found possible to proceed with tho pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay; Diwan Bahaiiur P. Kesava Pillai 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a mtnnber of the Servants of 
India Society who had jIoik' consldi'rahle amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Prov'iiceH. Tin* two 
reports of tho di*putation were pnblishi‘<l on tho 
21st of January, 1924. Towards tlie end of the 
month a deputation from tlui Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
In India for furthf'r discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committfs* of the Indian Is'gislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour tin* colonization 
scheme put forward by th«‘ deputation, they 
would, before making any d<* Unite n'commendn- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to rejiort on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj i^ingh, M.A., (J.I E., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputi'd for tlds purpose. 
He proceed(>d to tliat tiolony iii Heptembf'r 
1925. His report was received on I'Vbrnary 
1st, 1926, and puldlshed. II(« nuuie 
certain criticisms and suggestions arni the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The coloniHation sohemo has not y<‘t come Into 
operation as tho Colonial Governnient are not 
In a position at present to alford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March, 192P;, following special Inquiries 
by the Colonial Olliee, n'porta appeared 
in tho press that a idll luui been introduced in 
theHouseof Commons einpowj'rliig His .Majesty's 
Government to alter tim eouHtitidion of 
British Guiana by Onier In Council. Tire 
changes evointually Infermiuced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Grder in Council 1928. 
did not involve any dlffexentiatloni against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special <Ieelaraw)ry (Ordinance 
: which was passed by tno Colonial flovornment 
i in 192S and whiel» confers ecjuallty of status 
on all persons of East Indian race reshlent in 
the Colony. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire.— Da 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
of Indians has on the whole twm satMactory, 
and the matters have gone smoothly. 
The Government of ludto. maintain their 
own Agents In Ceylon and Malaya. Tim 
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question of the fixation of a ataiidard mhiiiaiim 
wage for Indian Jistatc labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya lias been the subject of negotiations bet 
ween the Govt, of India and the Colonial Govern 
ments over since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt, of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, i.e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding qiu'stinns alfecting the inl.er- 
e«ts of the laljourcrs and the draft legislation 
to give clfect to it was passed by the C(!ylon 
Legislativ(' (Jouncil in December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927/’ 'J’he 
Standard Kates of Wages agreed upon were 
introduced witli effect from the 1st January 
1929* lii 1 921 , however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Govoriiment of India to 
roduee those wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents for children i)y way of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at Its. 4.80 instead of 
Its. 0.40 per bushel. In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Rates which are considered 
suitable liy boihthe Indian and Malayan Govern- 
ments have been introduced in certain areas. 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent, witli effect from the fith October 
19iJU owing to acute depression in the rubber 
triuhv. The, (lucstlons aifectctl l>y these details 
liave recently received much attention by the 
Indian and Malay Authoritlos. The world- 
wld(» ee(»iii)tnl<^ dopressiou luis also 
hud repereusHions on Indian Uihourors 
OTuployed im f(ta undruldior estates in Coylon. 
Wages have had to 1 k> reduced, but the Govorn- 
ment of India hav(v, w'lth the cn-operallon of 
the Goloidai GoviU'innent, sucmissfully prevented 
such reduction from matc.rially aiVecting the 
lali(»ure.rh’ slnndard of living. i''or tluisewlmaro 
unwilling to work on lavducisd wages facUlthisfor 
r<»iiatriation to their homes in India have been 
secured, Tire position in hoth tlie countries 
is being watcluHl iiy the Govorniuent of India, 
througii tlndr Agents, 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requcHtcd that ((migration to the Colony might 
no conthmnd for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Btamling Committee on Emigration 
decided that conskleration of the request should 
await the resuItB of a local investigation. The 
fSovernment of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Officer for tlio purjMise and to give him all 
faculties; tad In Jbooomber, 1924, an Indian 
Ofiloes of Government, Kun war Maharaj Singh, 
loft India to conduct the necessary inciuiry. 

Kunwar (now Hir) Maharaj Singh’s report was 
published by the Government of India in August 
1925. The various recommendations made 
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in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. With recard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh's 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to tile Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces. In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
“Asia” the words, “except British India.” 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present do i idled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922. As a result of the representations made 
in London in 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shufi at the instan(^!e of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the eb'ctoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in that Slate. It is, th(^refore, in Western 
Australia, alone tliat Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in icspeoi of election for the Lower 
}lous(‘. By Acts which have recimtly been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
bmidits of Invalid and Old Ago P(‘n.sions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hltliurlo exchuh'd as Asiatics. Old Age l>t>nsioii 
is payable to men above (55 years of age, or 
above 00 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
tor at least 20 year.s. An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by pcTSons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
I'ension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently Incapacitaiod for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or l)Uud, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least live yoaia. 

Maternity allowaneo to the amount of £ 5 is 
givim to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
tluj Commonwealth or Intends to settle there. 
This lifglslation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community In Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Ouvornment, 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Some seventy years Taave gone by since the 
Parsee community, in tbe persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
arm of Cama & Co., led the way in the pojonrn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat In the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians— the late 
Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mlttei and Sir Dinsha 
Mnlla — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Horae Government. In the spring of 1928 Mr. 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the office. He resigned towards the end ' 
of 1924 to bo succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sir B. N, 
Mitra. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent residence — ^that 
of retired oflScials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference or in 
order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors Includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. 

Sectionally, the only Indian community to h(‘ 
fully organised is that of the Parsis. They 
have an incorporated and well»endowed Parsi I 
Association of Europe. Its central Zoroastrlan 
House, 11, Bussell Hoad, West Kensington, | 
opened in 1920, includes a room devoted to 
ritual and ceremonial purposes, a reading room 
and library, and rooms for social intercourst;. 
The Arya Bhavan, a home for orthodox Hindus 
visiting London, was opened at 30, Belsizo 
Park, Hampstead, in the summer of 1928. 
Indian business interests have been organised 
by the formation of the Indian Ohamlmr of 
Oommorco in Great Britain, with offices at 8.^, 
Gxacechiiroh Street, E, O. 8. The East India 
Association (3 Victoria Street S. W. 1.) esta- 
blished in 1807, provides a non-partisan plat- 
form for the discussion of Indian problems, 
and exists '* to promote the welfare of ti«t 
inhabitants of India.” TIio India Ismguo 
(146, Strand, W. <1.) under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Bertrand Ilussell exists ” to support 
the claim of India for Swaraj (Self-Bule)”. At 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 


controversy is tlio Indian Empire Soc!{;ty 128, 
Alfred Place, South ICensingiou S. W. 7, with 
Lord Sumner as President and Field -Marsha 
Sir Claud Jacob as Cliairnuin of the Mxecutive 
Committee. 

India House. 

In March, 1930, the office of tiie High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. Tbe design 
of this noble building, whicl» has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite him Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.B.A., 
I with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of tlie Indian cliaracter 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to tlio dehiils of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry 
! and symiiollsm an individuality that proclaims 
i it the London Imuse of India, Imdudlng base- 
ment and mezzanine lloora, there are twelve 
Iloors In all, tlie available space for clerical 
work alone being l)etw<?en .’>0,900 and 50,000 ft. 
The total height from tlie lower level lu the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there Is a great hall for 
exhibits of the proilucts and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two ilooni, the upper 
floor being ropreaentod hy a wide gallery, and 
on either siile of the exhibition hall tiiere are 
recesses after the style of an Indian Ijazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public stairciuro leads to a 
gallery round tiie octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery In Its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the lliiraxy provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on spodW 
occasions. 

The BtalrcaBR, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building, Tlie walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced In the geometrical mtterns 
of the jfali la Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
hy Indian workmen from Bfakara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chlefiy 
curgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-lndlan origin was employoo. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parte of the great building sliver gray, kc|to, 
laurel and the beautifai dark red ]^ouk have 
been used. The domes and vaidfi of me 
building have been embilllShed by mwal 
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paintings, the work oC si)ocially selected Indian 
artists. Tiie water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 400 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus la installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
stall are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Ollice of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Boad, 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it la the student 
communiiy which constitutes the greatly 
propon(l(?ratinR Indian eUmont and creates a 
constant j>rol>lom. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
chock caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
miblie schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Shefileld, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It Ih w(dl known that for many years ago 
Indian students we-ro li'ft to thoir own devitu*8 
apart from inadiniuatedy supporhul unolllcial 
effort and the chance of coming xmdor tlic in- 
fluence of I'lnglinh frhmdH of their families. 
But in April 11)01) l^ord Morle.y, orcat<!d for their 
benefit a Bunmu of Juformution and aiipointed 
the into Hlr 'I'luuuus Arnold to the charge of it 
under the title of Hducational Adviser, The 
Bureau was located at 21, Oroinwidllload , 
together with ties INIatlonal Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Hcndety, wliich wiiro thus 
given HpaclouB quarb'r for tbelr social work 
among the young men. In Imlia tlio provincial 
advisory ctnnmlttees to help and advise Intend- 
ing stutlents have iwen replaced In some Instan- 
oo» by University CominltteeH. Tho work of the 
Bureau raphlly expanded, and in consequence 
Lord Cfrew in 1912 re-organised tho arrangement 
under the general charge <»f a Soerotary for 
Indian students, Mr, (now Sir) 0, B. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916. He wasauc- 
oeeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviaer for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Sir T, Arnold as Local Advisor In 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at (;^mbrldg0 the Inter-Colleglate UommUteti 
hive been instituted to deal with Oriental 
ftudeuts generally ; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian studenta have been appointed at 
Manctetw, Bdlnburgh and Glasgow, 


These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionershlp for 
India in the United Kingdom. The “agency 
work” Sir William Meyer took ever from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. O. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India OflQce and 21, Cromwell 
lload, was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of flies and papers. Dr. 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Ilducation 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and is assisted by Messrs. P. K-Dutt, 
B. M. J. Knaster and V. I. Caster with Miss C. 
H. Bose to look after women students. 

The whole situation was Investigated by a 
committee of Inquiry which sat In 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that tho only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for euch development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee hold that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some iniuffiiuery existed to ensure 
their distribution to tho places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
prcHidod over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
meiuk'd tho creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have tho effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
An Act for tlie puriKxso was passed by the 
liuliau b(;glHlaturcin 1920, but has not narrowed 
th(j Htrcaiu of studentH at the Inns-of-Uuurt. 

The students have hosts of non-offlclal 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that Uiere should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisations interested In the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indiana 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
uiM>rdlnaiing their clforts. Accordingly Hlr 
Aiul Chattcrlec hold a ofinh'rcnco in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of studonta more particularly in irespect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
meoHng of the Bast India Association (April 27 , 
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1925) when a paper was read by Mr. 1. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that» since non-official effort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell-Koad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr. A. D. 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Crorawell-Eoad) as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner. The Mysore State opened in 
1929 an agency office at Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner. 

Under the presidency of lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Euling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs. 


A notable development of T.I2U was the 
opening of the " lied 'Iriangle *’ Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, oil’ Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed tu la'rmaiient premises lod-iisi, 
Gower-Street, close to University OolleKo 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian botli 
m conception and control, the warden 
and committee being re.sponsibIe not to the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
hut to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purtiose,ife 
is not a proselytising agency. 'I'hen' is a steady 
average of some 5,50 members, and tlie hostelia 
exceptionally fortunate jn securing tlie volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many iields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and otlicr leclureH. The Indian 
Students Central Assoiiat, ion had a Cluh house 
and restraurant at2 Beauford-Gardens, S.W..'!, 
hut lias ceased to exist : a fate wliieh overtakeH 
many short-Iivc<ioru.‘iiiisit!on in relation to India. 

There has been some recent development In 
the matter of periodical literatun* ilevoted to 
India. 'I'he weekly .Veer Eaf^t and India iswidl 
known; the f(»rliiighf ly Indian IWvU'w is tlie. 
organ of ihe India I,eague amt the imini.hly 
Indian Em pin' Rcrii'tr that ol the Indian Empire 
Society. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN 


British Indian Union.— Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races, 
52, High Holborn, W. 0. I. lion. Secretary : 
n. 8. Nehra. 

CENmAL Hindu* Society of Great bkitain. — 
Pounded to give exposition to Hindu philo- 
sophy and culture, to provide for better 
mutual understanding between Uiiidus and 
the British public, arid to furt.hor the social, 
economic and political interests of the Hindus 
in general, Prenident: It. S. Nehra. Sec:\ 
Dr. M. L. Kalra, 188, LainbothWalk, S. Ji. II. j 

Chief Pun.tab Association.- -Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the British (Jomnionwealth of Nations ; 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Great Britain ; to firing about 
unity between the sister Cominuiuties of 
India ; and to raise the standard of living of 
tlie ])eople of India. J^resident: Sirdar Ilardit 
Kingli. Secrclarp: M. H. IlasMd, 446, Strand, 
W. C. 2. 

Baht India Ahsociation.— I ts object is to pro- 
mote, liy all leglt.iinatfi ineajiH, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally. The 
and policy of the AsKociatlou are 
promoted-— (1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate sfiirit, of important qucHtions 
allectiiig India ; (2) by jiromoting friendly 
80 C lal contact between Indians and English 
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men inim’esietl in India ; (!t) hyleelureHand 
the publieatlon oi paptersm* leailets eorrceiiiig 
erroneous or misleading statements about 
Jinliaand its administration ;and ( J) generally 
by Mie promulgation ofsotmd and trustworthy 
information reguniing the many weighty 
prolilem.s which confront t be Admlnist ratioiiH 
in India, so that tin- public may )«• able to 
oitfain in a cheap and pupular loun a correct 
knowleilge of Indian lUfidrs. Praiiideni: 
Lord Lumington, Ihnt. .SVr/v/u/’// ; F. Ji. 
Brown, <M.K., Victoria street, H .W. l. 

India Dkfence I.KAot.'K. Formed to oppose 
the proposals of 11. .M, Government for iiulian 
CouHtltutional lleturm in King's tkmrt, 48, 
Broadway, ,s. W. 1. ’i'lm White Jbipar 
issued in March, Iti'.t:}. /VexWeaf .■ Viscount 
Humm<‘r. Ermiur/f : Mt. P, W. Donner, M.l’, 

INDIA StHUKTY.— The study of tlie arts and 
letters of India, 2, Vletorla Street, S.W. 1. 
pTfuident : tlu- MariiHls of Zidland, lion. 
Secretary: J*'. J, I*. Kiehter, m.a, 

Indian Students Union and JIosTgr,.— 112, 
Gower Street, W. C, 1. Chairwmn : Sir 
Ewart Greaves. IF'rtrdcn .* A, H. Jmitn. 

India LBauuk. fF«>fmerIy Uommonwealth of 
India Isniguo) to mipport the elaltn of India 
for HwaraJ (Self-Kulej. i 49. Strand , W. C, 2, 
Jdcrtrtnd llmwwil. 
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INDIAN EMPlilR SociUTY. — ( Opposod totlie 
(jovei'niiU'iit scilK'iiio of All-India FndtM’.atiou 
Init would favoui' proposals of tlio Simon 
GomnUHsion, otdior than t.ho t.ninsror of Law 
and Order in tho pro\{u(H‘s). IS, IDoadway, 
S. W. 1 . Si'cri’tdi'n : Sir Louis Stuart, u.i.R. 

INDIAN Conciliation Ciioup.— -(M netinK at 
iMends House, Eust.on Jload, JS. W. 1 ). 
(Jhaii'Muii : Carl Health. 


HOYAL Empire Society. — ^Formerly Eoyal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue. 
W.C. 2. Secretary: George Pilcher. 

Royal Society of Arts has an Indian section 
before _ which lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions, 
18i John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Secretary • 
G, K. Menzies, o.M.a., m.a. Secretary, Indian 
Section : W. Perry. 


Indian Villaoe Wklfaiir Association.— 4, 
Great Smith Street, S.W. J. (To collect 
iMfonnation on and obtain Iluancial support 
fur rural reeonstnie.tion ) Jlotk. Secretary : 
Miss A. Jl. Oaton. 

Indo-Biutish Mutual Wklfare League.— 
Joint lion. Secretaries : Mrs. Hannah Sen and 
Mrs. C. Htigler (53, Elaworthy Road, N.W. 3.) 

INDIAN gymkhana CLUB.— Tliombury Avenue, 
Oaterley. To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students. Secretary : Captain 
\V. R. B. Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
Temple, E.C. 4. 

National Indian Association. — Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students, 21, 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Secretary: Miss Bovo. 

Northbrook Society. — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. 21, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. 7. Iloti. Secretary : E. Oliver. 

Royal Asiatic Sooiety.— Research in the 
Idstory and antiquities of Asia. 74, Gros- 
venor Street, VV. 1. Secretary: Col, D. M. E. 
Hoyatod, o.u.E., d.h.o. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James’ Square, 
S.W. 1. Secretary : Ivison S. Macadam, o.b.e. 

Parses Association of Europe.— Zoroastrian 
House, H, Russell Road, Olympia, W. 14. 

Society for promoting the Study of Reli- 
gions. — President: The Marquis of Zetland, 
Chairman of Council : Sir Denison Ross. 
lion. Secretary : Miss M. M. Sharpies (17, 
Bedford Square , W. U. 1.) 

Student Christian Movement OF Great Bri- 
tain AND Secretary : R. C. Mackie, 

Aunandale, North End Hoad, Golders Green, 
N. W. 11. 

Union op Brit.vtn and India.— Formed to 
support the proposals of H. M, Govern- 
ment for Indian Constitutional Reform, l.'i, 
Caxton House (Bast). Tothill Street, S.W. 1, 
Chair man of Council : Sir John Thompson, 
President: Viscount Goschon. Secretary: 
Owne 'C weedy. 

Victoria League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, O.b.e. 


Royal Central Asian society.— P msiWeaf,* 
I.ord AlU'iUiy. Chairman of Council : Lord 
Loyd, Secretary: Mi.srt M. N. Kiuuiedy, 77, 
GroHVmior .Slrcft, London, W.L 


Women’s Indian Association London Commit- 
tee. 53, Blsworthy Road, N.W. 2. Joint lion. 
Secretaries: Miss Avabai Mehta and Mrs. 
C. Haegler. 
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The year imdor review marked a big advance 
by India in the field of sport. No less than llv(> 
international teams were entertained by India 
and cricket history was made by the visit 
of the first official JM. 0. C, team of cnckoti'rs 
and the playing of the first Test match on 
Indian soil. Indian cricket was paid a big 
tribute by the M. C. 0,, in that they sent out, 
as captain of their side, Mr. D. R. Jardims ont* 
of the greatest skippers who ever led an England 
eleven, and a mair who was born in India. 
Tire men Mr. .Tardino led wore thoro uglily 
representative of English cricket, (‘ven if sdiiie: 
of the big names were absent, and it was not 
surprising that India failed to win a Test. She 
did manage to share the honours in the second 
game at Calcutta but was fairly and squarely 
beaten in the other two. To Amarnath, a young 
all-rounder from the Punjab, fell the, honour 
of making the first century for India in Te.st 
cricket and there were scones of great enthu- 
siasm on the Bombay ground when he roaciicd 
three figures. India showed that she, has 
cricketers well up to Tost match standard. 

The year also saw the birth of the Cricket 
Club of India, from which great hopes an* 
entertained for the future, and the bringing 
forward of a scheme for a cricket chamiiionsliij) 
of India. The visit of the M, (J. C. oversliadowed 
all other cricket and once again tin* Bombay 
Quadrangular tournament was held in abeyance. 

The inauguration of the Western Asiatic 
Games, which were held at Delhi ami Patiala, 
is another achievement which goes to the <T(‘(lit 
of India. Pour countries, Afghanistan, Pales- 
tine, Geylon and India participated and some 
new records were set up during the game.s, 
which were organised on Olymiiic lines and 
which were attended by H. E. The Vic(‘roy. 
Some excellent sport was witnessed at tliese 
games, which served to emphasise the urgiuit 
noed of a properly cqnippul Stmlium for the 
country, especially a good cinder track. 

Por the first time in tlie history of liock(fj' 
India entertained a foreign hockey team, Afglia- 
nistan sending a side which played in several 
centres, but which was beaten by India in tiu^ 
Western Asiatic Games. This was also the 
first time Afghanistan had entered* the field 
of international sport. 

A foreign tennis team also visited India, a 
team from We.st Au.stralia, which India proved 
good enough to heat. Their visit, however, 
stimulated interest in tennis which is rapidly 
making progress. Bombay was also fortunate 
in being able to see F. J. perry, the famous 
Enghsh player, for a few hours an({ E. V liobb 
the Mian chamiiinp, took a set oir him. ’ 


India Is rapidly becoming mon* sport minded 
and sport in all its bramdies is becoming a jiart 
of the life of the peojilc. Hockey, iMTliups 
claims the mo.st plajers, then conics Vricket uiul 
tennis and more and more are becoming cntlm- 
siasts of one or tlie other, sometinn's all thret' 
of thest' games. Poothall is jiluycd during the 
Monsoon and this game is growing, the Indian 
ill fJcngal especially, iieing a wry keen soccer 
(‘ntliusiust. Willie in Bombay, aimlruK and the 
Bimiah the gaiix' is lIom'if.hing. It, is governml 
in Bengal by the Indian Football ,‘\s.soeiat,|(,n 
in Western fudia by tlie WeshTn India, FiKit- 
ball Association uml in the Pimjuli hy the 
Northern Imlia Footimll Assoidution,’ TIk! 
eliief tournaments are tin* Indian Footiiali 
Assoeiation Hhiidd played in Cnlcutta, tho 
Itnvers (lap played hi Homliay and tlie Durand 
Ciq) pdayed in Hinila. 

Boxing is anotlier sport which has maih* 
progress, though the iirofessiomil side of the 
sport appears to liave iiraetically died out. 
There are strong amateur ho.\;lng UMsoelatlons 
in Bombay and (hilciitta ami the Army orgunlKC 
tournaments frequently till over the cmmtry. 

Athletics suffer lieeause of the entire aimeiice 

tracks in any part of tlie country. Tlii'ro 
is a dearth of coaein's and very little eiieonriige- 
ment for the athlete to keej) in training as 
athletic meetings are comparatively few. 

The Turf is tim one sect ion which has little 
to worry aiiout. India jHisKCHses some of the 
finest race <*ourHeK in the worhi and at Bombay, 
Calcutta and .Madras, widch are the three ehiel 
eentrim enormous crowds attend every meeting 
luerensed (meouragenient is isdng' giviui t() 
Indian bred horses, the h-st sfalllons and lirood 
mares are imported, and the sport oreupies a 
high plaeo in the rei-rmitions of the iieoph*. 
IBs Ex(‘elleney 'Flie VtaToy has patronised tho 
turf by ent<‘rlng horses at varimiK meetings and 
soroo good races imve fallen to him. Tlie Indian 
Princes supixirt to the turf is well knoM'n and 
tho Turf Biuhs ar<* (lourlshlng. 

Pf.lo has lK‘en a favourite game In India 
for eenturii'S and the .lalpur tmmi earned iitgli 
praise in IhiroiK*. The sisirt, whiidi hmi Isioi 
languishing In Western Imlia, received a big 
tllip by the decision of lli!‘ Western Imlia Turf 
Club to organlKe tournaments. 

(lolf, Rugby Footliall, and Yaehting are lha 
games of the fi‘W, though practically every 
station has its gidf course, 

A summary of the chief sisirtlng events of 
the year apiH'ars In tln« fullowlng pages. 
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Bangalore. 

Madras ( 'll j). Distaiiw' (5 Jiirloiiss. — 

Mr. Auiiniuiialai ('lad.t.iur’rt Oood l>iz 

(’»U)s,), l>illon .. J 

Mr. .^Id. OoiiU'r'H (Joldcn Yow (Ost. •lll)s.), 


Ilajl Sir Ismail Saii’.s Old Burkanliam 

(Hst. 1 nils.), Ktirs.Nth y 

Mr. .\tinainalai Ciadtiar’s Hill Flower 
(i)st.), Kvans .. .. ..4 

Won Iiy ,1 IcaiKtli, l-i leuKllis, I leiiKtli. 

'I'inK'.- 1 min. 1(1 1-5 secs, 

Jloliliili Cnp (Div. JI). Dislancel mile. — 

Mr. S. Hussain’s Polish Jh’ido (Sst. 71bs.), 
KI>tm .. .. 1 


Mr. .1. ('. (Jalstaun's Harmoniqiie (Tst. 8lh.s.), 

AH'ndoza .. .. 2 

Mr. K. Tcmmolji’s Sky .Hawk (Tst. 71hs.), 

M<d'ar(!iy .. .. y 

Mr, Iv. Viswanath’s Aladard (Tst. Ollia.), 

Alford .4 

Won hy 2 Icmrtlis, -i Icu'^th, short head. 
Time.- 1 min. 42 1-5 secs, 

Holihili Cup (Div. 1). Distance I mile.— - 
Mrs. Apear ami Mr. Fsson’s Snoops (Tst. 

Htlhs.), Pond I 

Mrs, Watchoj’ii and Mi‘. Minidi.v's Honne ’I'eti* 
(Pst . Ilh.), Dillon . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr, Hi'm’s Mssc.Khrooh (Sst. Klllis.), Ohaid. .‘I 
Jl. II. the .Maharaja of Mjsoic’s Ah-or 

(Hst. Ilhs.l, ilo>i 4 

Won liy :S lengths, neck, 11 lengths, 

'rime, I min. 4 1 1-5 secs. 

The U, C. T. Cup. C, Distance 1 mile, 

5 furlony:s, 

Mrs, (liddsinith’s .hiiT 0 (dvH (Tst'. 121I)S.), 

Dillon 

Mr. M, a. Patel's Frost (Sst.. 12lhs.), Hoyt. 2 
Tin* CountesH of Siuinnon'K Corn Flake 
(Hhi Mths.h Foih.vHj .. .. y 

Mr. WilliatUHou's Naypun (TsI. I21hs.), 

Mendonza . , . , 4 

Won hy 4 IchkIIis, neck, IJ IcukHis. 

Tinu’.- 2 mins. 21 1-5 secs. 

The Maharaja of .Mysore Hold Cup. Distanee 
1 mile, y furlonwh, 

Mrs, John Yorke’s 'Prelaw m* (Ksi. Hllhs,), 

Cooper I 

Mrs. Clarkt‘‘H Jlamuh (Sst, Klllw.), Southey. 2 
Mr, Hem's KsHcshrook (Hat. lllhs.), Hhuld. 8 
Mr. V. L. HovimlraJ's Jhden'a Hlory (Tat. 

SIhs.), Hlaefc .4 

Won hy a short heml, 1 1 IcuKths, 2 leapiths. 
Time.— 2minH. 22 1-5 K<*es, 

Stewards Cup. IHatance 1 mile, II ftirloUKs.- 
Mr. H. Kswium'a Wtlvcm (S«t. Ilh.). Ohaid. 1 
Mr, S. A, Amaismmltl chettiar's Brutua 
(fit. lilha.), Sbnytli 2 


Mrs, halitamba’s Chanticleer (lOat. Tlb.s.), 

Hoyt .. ,.3 

l.t.-Col. Murray’s Telephone (Tst.), 
Me,(ia,rt]iy . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won hy HJ lengtlis', a neck, 2i lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 7 2-5 sec.s. 

Apollo f!up. Distance 1 mile, S furlonffs. — 
Haji Jlaj Mahomed’s Tara (Tst. Olbs.), 

If. M(;(Juadc . . . , . . . . 1 

Tlie Chief of Miraj’s Jalal (Tst. 131bs.), 
Cooper . . . , . . . . . . 2 

Messrs. H. Jamoor and Diamond’, s Broker 
(Tst. Slbs.), Alford .. ., .. ..3 

Mr. A. M. Xhairaz’s Fiery Faec (Sst. 41bs,), 

Selby .. ..4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, lengths. 
Tjnu!. — 2 mins. 28 sees. 

haiiKuIore ( 'up ( Div. 1 1), Distance 6 furlongs. — 


('apt. (hddsmith’s liuli.sereot (Tst. IDlbs.), 
O’Neale. . . . . . . . . . . 1 

H. H. the Maharaj’ah of Mysore’s Lignan 

(t)st.), burgess . . 2 

Mr. Ali Askar’s Huniela JMaiy (fist. 41bs.), 

JVhadvings . . . . 3 

Air. P. C. Barmi’.K Tom Fair (Ost. 8lbs.), 
Bond . . . , , . . . , . . . 4 

Won hy 1 length, Ij hmgths, ij lengths. 


Time.— -I min. 14 2-5 secs, 
bangalore Cup (Div. 1). Di.slanco 0 furlongs. — 
Mrs. Holdsmith’s Insult (fist. 321hs.), 


Hill .. 1 

Mr. A Bozario’s Camille (Sst/. 1 21bs.) Clarke. 2 
Mrs, A pear's 8uoo])r (Dst.), Bond . . , . 3 

H. If. the Mnluiraja of Vtmkal.giri’s Queen 
of Mars (T.st. lOlhs,), Hetty ' .. ..4 


Won ]»y Ij, lengths, a nock, a head.^ 
Time.-- 1 min. 15 sees. 

The A'uvaruju of Mysore’s Cuiu Dihtimc(! 

1 iiulc, y furlongs,--- 

Mr. Alahmocxl’s Hurzan (Tst. lOlbs.), 

McCarthy 1 

Mr. Wad la’s Kasliaf (Tst. I21hs.), 

H, Alaelhmde 2 

Mr. 'Paha’s bushhooH (i)st'. 4lhs.), Oi>aid .. 3 
Mr, Khairaz’s The Viceroy (Ost. Tibs.), 
Hclhy . . . . . , , • • 4 

Won I>y I length, 2 lengths, yj lengths. 
Time.- -2 mins. 40 2-5 sees. 

Stayer's Cu]). Dlslunee 1 ^ miles.-- 
I Mr. HUl's Heraphenulia (Hst. Tibs.), Owner . 1 
; Major C. A. Murray’s Jovial William 

I (list. Tlh.s.), Hwmer 2 

Mr. It. B. Mamiuw'ii’H Jaeo (list. Ribs.), 
OWIUT * 

Won by H lengths, anti head. 

Time.— 2 mins. 42 4-5 sees. 
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Haji 81r iHimil Siiid dxip (Div. I). IHstaucc 
1 iiiilo. A liandicap for liorHes in (Uass JV. — ■ 
Mr. T. Williamson' Nuypan (7st. 13lbs.), 


Mcdartliy 1 

Mr. G. L. Lyons’ Galactic (Ust. -libs.), 

Evans 3 

Nawah Bansanapalle’s Granffewood (Sst. 

4lbs.), Moekings . . 3 

Mr. Nugent Grant’s Eaft Duck ( 8 st. 71bs.), 
Black i 


Won by 1 Iciiiitli, I length and head. 

Time. — 1 min* Sb secs. 

Haji Sir Ismail Sait Chip (Div. IJ). Distance 
1 mile— 

Mrs. Nugent Grant’s Time Limit (Sst. 

21bs.), Black 1 

Messrs. Gubbhy and Bagree’s Stagi' Stnick 

( 8 st. 9 lbs.), Selby . . 

Mr. A. Paul’s llosenauto 1 1 (bst.), Evans., . 3 
Mr. Aimamalai Cbettiar’s Brutus (Sst. 71bs.), 

Mceking *1 

Won by li lengths, abort head, 21 lengths. 
Time. — 1 mini 44 3-4 s<'es. 

Bangalore C'up (Div. I). Distance (5 furlongs 
Mrs. Goldsmith’s Insull.( 8 st. 12 ll>s.), Jlill. . I 
Mr. A. llozario’s (*amille (Kst. Dillis.), 

Clarke . . 3 

Mrs. Apear’s Snoops (list.), Bond .. ..3 

H. H. the Maharaja of, Vonkiitgiri’s Queen 
of Mars (7st. lOlba.), Setty . . . . -t 

Won by li* lengths, a neck, a In'ad. 

Time. — 1 min. 15 sees. 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Gup. Dislanee 
1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 

Mr. Mahmoud’s Burzan (7st. j 

McCarthy I i 

Air. Wiiclia’s Kashaf (7.st. 121b.s.), B. Me- j 

Qiiacle 2 j 

Mr. Taha’s Buslihoos (i)st. 4]hs.), Olmid .. 3 

Mr. Khairaz’s The Viceroy (hst. 71l>s,), Sellty 4 
Won by i length, 2 lengths, 3^ lengths. [ 
Time. — 2 mins. 40 2-5 secs. I 

Stewards Cup. Distancft 1 mile, 3 furlojigs.— • j 
Air. H. ICaduin’s Waivera (Sst, lib.), Ohaid. J | 
Alr.S. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Brutus (Ost. j 

13 lbs.), Forsyth 2 ; 

Airs. Jjalitamba’s Chautieleer (lOst. 7lh.s.), i 

Hoyt ..3 

Lt.-Col, Alurray’s Telephone ( 7 Ht,), 
AfeCarthy 41 


(Bangalore Gnp (I>i\. 11). Distance 0 Inrlong,',.-., 
(’apt. <lol(lsnii{!i’s Indi^cieci (T'-l. 1311>s.}, 
O’Ni'ule . . . . . . . . . . J 

JI. JL the Alaliarajah o! AI.\sorc‘i, laguan 
(Ust.), llurgess . . . . . , . . 2 

Ah’, Ali Ahkar’s I’aniel.i, Mary (S.st . 

Aleeking.s . . ‘ . . , . . . . 3 

Air. I*. G. harna’s Toni I'hir (ii.'.l. .Slits.), 
liond . . . . , . , . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 lengib, II Icimflis, n lengths. 
Tune.-- -1 mill. I I 3-.") -cc,-, 

Bombay. 

'I’lic .Ncwtiur.N Plate. Ibsfaucc II nidc,s 

.\li. Diamond bnclnnoi'c (sd ), Norl hniorc . . i 
Mcsm-.s, 1,. K. |,a!\aiii tuitl K. S MalKiUu's 
(Jiiluniph (7st. Tilt.",, cd, .Sd. Kills,), 
Dillon . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Airs. AI. Glariic'.s Dah mount I’ark (7.st. 

2lbs., ed. 7s1. ."tlbs.), Alcekiug.' .. . . Jj 

Jl, If. the .Maharaja til IdurGmc.v (7.st .slb-,,), 
Stokes , . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 11 leiiglb', :{ length 2 hiigfbs. 
Tune- 2 mins, S 2-.'isee.. 

'I’lie GhcNeley Haudieai», IMsIaliee 1 j miles 
H. IL the .Miihaiaja t.l Ujijl»ipl:i’,s Masked 

.le.stcr (h.st,), i’*it\\le.V 1 

.Mr. E\e’h Uis<{ue (>*<*-t. 3ll<’.), Bniee ., 2 
Air. P. P>. .\vasia'H G.uemi (7st. IDlhs.), 
Stokes . . . . . . , . . . 3 

Mrs, John )i'orke’.s Trelawne {".st. 7lb.H.), 

Doyle 4 

; AVon by U kngfhs, | hiiglh, lengths. 

1 Tiiiu* 2 mins. K l-.'tsees, 

I Tlie L'upardstuwn Piute, Dihtunei- 1 1 niile.s 
[ Messrs. 1,. .s. Lih'uiii and K. S. .MalkimpK 


lJalumiih(Kht.21bs.), Dillon ..j 

Alessis. k. G. Ardi shir iind P. D. BoltoiGn 
Cast letun (list. 2Sbs,), .Mum oe ..2 

.Mrs. M. Glarki'H Dalynutunt. Park ( 7 st. 

I21l<s.|, .Meekings .. .. ..3 

Alessns. S. G. (ihosli uiid Daiiiarl I-uPh 
T ohunga(K>f.), Doyle ,. .,4 

Won h,\ slutrl In ud, j length, 2 l<‘ngfhH, 
Time 2 miiin, 7 3-7i set s. 

The Chief of kagal Mt'iiuuial Plufe, Disfanee 
7 furlongs 

.Sir Dm id Ezra's Fasrlele (Tst. 7 llm. 5 , 
Alee kings .. .. .. .. ,. 1 


Won by lengths, a neck, 2^ lenghts. 
Time. — 2 mins. 7 2-5 secs. 

Apollo Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furIong.s.— . 
Haji Baj Ahihomed’s Tura ( 7 st- Ollw.v, H. 

AlcQuadc ' I 

The Chief of AliraJ’.s .filial ( 7 .st. ] 3 lbs,), 

Cooper 

Alessrs. H. Jamoor and Diamond’s Broker 

(7at. 8 Ih.s.}, Alford 

Mr. A. AL Ehairuz’s Fiery Face (Hst. tlhs.). 

i^elby . . . . . . . . . ' 4 

Won by 1 length, | length, IJ iengths. 
Time.— 2 miny. 38 bocb. 


j Alr.DiiUuoml’s, Kum Bak(li,Hf. 7Jbh.), .Vorth- 

1 mure 2 

Air. P, Ik A\uh!iGm Gnreon ("nt. Mbs.), 
ituffaele .. .. .. .. ..3 

I Air. I‘. It. A Vasia's l.u Foiiftdue (list, 2Ilw.j, 

Alimroe 4 

Won h.v j hiigfh, 2 leiiglhs, 2 lengths. 
Time 1 min. 2.'» sirs , 

The ImjMirtefs’ Piatr. Distance I| niHch 

H.B. Mitlmriijaul IdaGs Guicy (Kst, Klhs,), 

Qhuld . . 1 

Mrs. John York's Trei«iWno( Oat.), DllJuii,* % 
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11 . M. i\laih!U'a,|!i, of Kiijpipla’s Hhipshjiiw 

tlhs.), liowli-y 3 

Mr. K\i>’b CiiriK'lian (Hsi.. Braac! .. 4 

Wdh 1i> liiNxl, 111 ‘ck, 3 It'Uffths. Time — 

3 nuns, -1 1 1-5 H(!C8. 

'I’lic I'iclipM' St:ik(‘8 of India. I>ihta.nc(* ll 

H. H . Miiliaiiiia (It lvashinir’.s Pougatclii'V 

l.Caislakf 1 

Mr Arilobhir.s Kihics (list. 711)8.), 

'loin s . . . . , . . . . . ‘2 

Ml. Kelso’S (Vntui (Ssi . 10 lbs.), Harding .. 3 
Mcsms, \. r. Auiestnr ami J‘. i). Boliun’s 
('a.sllclou (,s,st,. 7lhs.), Muiiro .. ..4 

Won liy shofl, head, 1 1 leiigidis, -1 lengths. 
’I'uue d mins. 0 1-.5 sees. 

The (leum'al ObiUdnllnh Kiwn iMeinurial (.Jul«l 
Cup. Ihstanee l 1 miles - 
IMr. A. C. Ardeshir’s ilaiui\a,h (Ssl. 13lbs.), 

Dillciu I 

.Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s A1 Hamil (Ost.), 

Obaid .. i 

.Mr. Hioii K. Nessim’s Arab Queen (Ost-.), 

tSelby 1: 

,Mr. V. bnnkmanji’H Dariauonr (Ost.), Burn.. -1 

Won by 3 lengths, ii leiigtli.s, 1 length. 
Time' 3 mins. Ill >1-5 S(‘e.s. 

The Ihu'daus Plate, liistama; I inile-- 

H, H. the Maharaja of Itajpinla’s Wall 

Siivet, (7st. lolbs.j, Selliy i 

Mr. Byranijee Itustoinjei* dnr.’s Ootman 

(S.st . 1 libs.), Dillon 

.Mr. P, B. .Vvasia's tJareon (7st. JOlbs.), 

Iturn 

.Mr. Sultan .M. Chinoy’s Celebrator (.Sst., 
ed. Ssf., 3lbh.), Obaid .. .. ..4 

Won by .5 lengths, neck, 2 liuigths. Time - 
1 min. 3H 3-.') .sees. 

The York Plate. Dhtiinee about 1] miles- - 
il. il. the .Maharaja of RaJinpIa’s 
Melesigenes(7.s1. Idlbh.), Selby .. .. 1 

A. 11. JohuHtiine’.s St. Koscie (Ost. 2lbs.), 

l.iiwi’ey 2 

.Mr. Diamond’s (ialloping .Major{H.si, 71bs,), 

Northnu»r(i 3 

H. H. .Maharajaol blar’s t'oiey (Hst. I2ibs.), 
Obaid . . . . . . . . , , 4 

Won by liead, 3 lengths, J lengtl). 
Time 2 ndus. n l-,5seeH. 

Tin* Ayrshire Plate, .DWanee l mile, 

! turb'iig 

Mr, Kve'h Oiiruelmn (Tst , .Ylhs.), Meckings . , 1 
li, H. the .Maharaja of Kolhapur’s .Myron 
(7st . Hll's.b Stoki 

Jl. H. tin* Maharuju of Hajidpla’s Masked 
.lesler (Ust, llbs.j, Bowli-y , . ; 

Mr. V, ItoseutlmPs .Manipulator (7.st. 7lhs., 
ed. 7Ht. tlllw.) Lowrey . . . . .. *1 

Won l»y 2| Imigf hs, short hmul, 3 lengths. 
Time* -I min, 54 | mscs, 

T!i«' Perth Plate, Dlstaiiw mUes- • 

H. I!, the .Malniraja of ilujplpla’ii 

i)lhK,),Hi*iby ,, 1 


Jl. H. tim Maharaja of Jtajpipla’.s Shipshape 

(Ust. 7lbs.), Bowiey “ 2 

Mr. Gem’s Chabootra (7st. 41bs. cd. 7st. 

Tibs.), ‘Evans 3 

Mr. Diamond’, s Galloping Major (Sst,. JOlbs.), 

jN'orthmore 4 

Won by 11 lengths, iieolc, lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 40 2/5 sees. 

Tlie Hughes Memorial Plate, Distance 11 
miler. 

Mr. A. (J. Anle.sliir’s Kthles (!)st.),') 

Jones .. .. .. I Dead 

H. ir. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s y Heat 
Masked Jester (Sst. 71hs.), Jiowlcy. J 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Itajjiipla’s Higliuess 

(Sst.), Selby . - 3 

Nawab/aula Eakr-nl-iuiilk’s Glenaltuoiul 
(Sst. Tibs.), JMorthinore . , . . . . 4 

Dead-hoat, neck, 3 lengths. 

Time — 2 min.s, G i-5 secs, 

'I’he Bombay Aral) Derby. Distance about 

I, 1 mili',s — 

M"r. A. 0. Ardesliir’s Hamiyali (list. Slbs,), 

Dillon 1 

Mr. Sultan t'liinoy’s A1 Hamil (list. 71bs.), 

Obaid 2 

Mr. A. A. Ail bin T’alili’s iSaifuldowla (Sst. 

12lbs.), Bowiey 3 

Mr. A.M. Khairaz’s h'iery face (Tst. Slbs.), 
JVfct tarthy . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengt.hs, 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 5!) 3-5 secs. 

The .lammvi dnp. Dmtanei* G furlongs — 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz s Redress (S)st.), Selby . . 1 
Mr. Eve’s Knightat Arms (Sst, 3ll)s.), Jhwe. 2 
Maharaj Maasinghof .Jaswautgarii’s Cartoon 
(hst. 5 H)h.), NorUiinore. . . . . . . 3 

Air, P. B. Avasia’s lielh', of York (7st. 

Jlllbs.), Evans 4 

YVon b.V J length, 1 lengtli, 2^ lengtiis. 
Tlmi* — 1 min. 15 1-5 secs. 

The. Rujpipla Hold Cup. Distaiiee 1 mile* * 
Messrs. .1. Ih'ynold.s and J. 'V. Itogers’ 
Goulash (7st. Hllis,), Me(‘ kings .. .. 1 

Mr. Byranijee. U.ii.stomj(‘e, Junior’s Costaki 
Pasha (Hst, 3lbs.), Dillon .. .. ..2 

Alajor-Generiil JVuwal) IClnisru Jung’s El 

Draipn^ (7st. llllbH.), A. G. Walker .. 3 

.Mr. Evi‘*s (Star of Italy (!)sl , Tibs.), (J. Huyt. 4 

Won by I length, | length, luudc, 'rime — 

1 min. :{'S .3-,5 hee.s. 


I The Malahar ilUl Plate, Dlstuiiee (5 furlongs — 
Captain M. A. Elgee and Mr. H. AAWilUam- 
hou’s T<*1 Asiir (Ust.), Mfuu'ot! .. ..1 

f H. H.tlu” .Maharaja of Kashmir', s Hospakick 
(7.st. 4ll)s.), .McCurt hy .. .. 2 

: .Mr. Hhuntiilus .Vskuran’s Einga (7st. iBlIj.s,), 

RulfiM’Ie 3 

,Mr. Diamond's Kiim BaktiKt. 7lb.s.), .M'oHh- 
more . . , . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 3J lenglhs, ,j| length, l.j lengths. 
Time*' -1 min. 13 1-5 sec.s. 
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The Grand Western Handicap. Hihtauce 
li milea — 

Mrs. John York’s Trelawne (7st. Ollis.,c(l. 

7at. 81bs.), Dillon ^ 

H. H.thc Viceroy’s Complct (8st. 3ll^^.l, 

A. C. Walker - 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Bray Beau (Ssi. 4ll>s.), __ 

Burn 'j 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Arjuis (7^t.), 

Stokes ‘j 

Won hy 1 length, short head, neck. Time— 

2 mins. 7 3-5 secs. I 

The Druids Lodge. Handicap. Distance | 
7 furlongs — I 

Mr. Byramjec Hiwtomjee, Junior’s Costa ki j 

Pasha (8st. 41brt.), Diiloii i 

Eon’ble Bir H. M. Mclita’s The Dawn I’atrol 

(6st. lOlbs.), McCarthy - 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s La Pontaine(Sst. Olbs.), 

Obaid 

Mr. J, Cra'wford’s Yainos (8st.), M. Hoyt . . I 
Won hy -J length, 4 kuigths, U lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 25 3-5 sees. ; 

The Idar Cup. Distance 1 mile— j 

Maharaj Mansingh of J aswantgarh’s Cartoon ; 

(8st. 51bs.), Northmore 1 j 

Mr. N. E. Haymond’a Poiuagne («st. Ull>s.), J 

Jones “j 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s lledress (8st. lin».s.), ! 

Selby •''' 

H, H, Maharaja of Kashmir’s 'I'ruro 

(9st. 4lbs.), M. Hoyt 1 

Won hy 4 lengths, J length, lengths. 


1 The Tlukitie Saheli ol W.oiliu.m iiod Lt.- 
; ('ill. Zoi'awar Singh'n Iran (7st. Tlhs.), 

I Stnkes . . . . . ■ . . . . ;i 

' Messiv. S, iJliudi and l»arli;tri I,al'H 

Tnliiui; 4 a(.ShU, burn 4 

Won liy I j lengtli.s, I length, iieek. Time— 

I min. liisetv. 

The f, .V. W.idia b'tdd Cup. |)idime<‘ ahuiit 
H mile.s 

Jl'r. K\e’.>, Mar Hi Itah C.i-I . Slh..). C. Hoyt. i 
Mr. \ < inlt’vJiir'.i Ktiiies (o ,t Jinies .. o 
H. Jf. the .Maliaiaj.i ol Ihijltiida’h Higliiieh.s 

t-Sst. Hh.l, S-lh,\ 3 

Hr. J. J. Hiiridiy’s lir.iy iLaii ('.i.-t. Ilh.), 

J-luin 4 

Won !>> I length, I leitglll, 21 lengtllw, 
'I’itlle 2 nun-. t2 Ih-'tsee-. 

The Maiisllelti Plate. Pidamr t» I'mlongv- 
.Mr. P.\ ranijee I’u-tomjee’.H Co taki Pasha 

(Nst.Ullis,), itilloll .. .. ..1 

H. H. tile .Maharaja ol Uolhajnu's Whoopee 

(7sf.), .stoke 2 

Sir I»,uid Lzr.i's Fusfdelt (Ti-I, HIS m.), ,Meek- 

king‘ ti 

Mr. A. Hi»yPs Hay Ihi.v (dst. Pilhs.), Mr* 

Carfhy .. 1 

W«ui hy 2i lengtiis, 1 j lengths, ."tlioit head, 

'rime- 1 min. 13 

The Ujeiilia Club Clip. Ihst.mee I j miles 
H.ii.fhe Mah.araia "t Uajpipla's HrgJme.sh 

(Tst, nibs.), Selhj .. .. .. .. I 

.Mr. (‘. Arde-ini'.s Lflue,'. (H.st. 1 lllis,), 
.Mimrite .. .. .. .. ..2 


Time— 1 inln. 43 1-5 sees. 

The Colaha Cup (Div. 11.) Distance 1 mile- 
E- PI. tile Maharaja of Kolluiphr’.s Pour 

Kings (7st. Clbs.), Stokes 1 

Capfc. J. A. C. O’Hai'a and Major P. .M, 
Poster’s Coldon Cross (S.st. 21bs,), Lowrey. 2 
Ml'. P. B. Avasia’a Glen Cowan (7st.SIhs,), 

Evans 3 1 

Hon’ble Sir H. M. Mehta’s Tvruli-t (Hst. ! 

eibs.), Blyth 4 1 

Won by short head, short head, 1| leiigtlm. j 
Time— 1 min. 40 2-5 secs. 

The Willingdon J’late, .Distauee 1 mjle-- 
H. H. th(‘ Maharaja of ivolhafmr’s Grand | 
tVazIr (7st. 12Jhs., cd. 7st. l.’Hhs.), Dohie. 1 
Mr. P. H. Avasia’s Garcon (7st. 5llis., <'d. 

7st. lOlbs.), Burn 2j 

H. If. the Alaharajaof Itajplpla’s SpimuTs ‘ 
Cottage. (Sst. 2lbs.), Selhy .. ..!t| 

Majoi'-tJenenil Nauah Khuhru Jung's Kl 
Dnujiie (Tst. 12ih.s,), Walker .. .j 

■Won l>y head, J lengtii, 2 lengHis. 'rinie- - 
1 min. 41 2-5 sees. 

The Colaha Cup. (Div.)). Distaare 1 mile— j 
H.E. the Maharaja of llajpipla’s laver- i 
cannio (Sst, Slbs.), Selhy . . , . . . j I 

H. E. the ■Vi<Joroy'sC'ardBhariRT(8ht. 71hs.), 

A. 0, Walker 21 


MeH>.i-*. L. S. I.aiviud and K. S. Malkaurs 
Galuuipli (Tf't. hlhs,, «'d. "^t. f»)lm,), 

.Mt'ekinu-* . . .3 

.Mr. Hvi ’s Star of Italy (ll.’^t . Tliw.), ('. floyi, i 

Won hy 4 JeiwIhN | length, | length. 
Time 3 miti-i. 3 1*5 sech. 

The Lloyd Handieap (Hlv. {!,) IdHtanct! 

1 milf- • 

Hon’ltli* Hlr H. M, .Melita’n Tiunlet (Hst. 

Bblli I 

Mr. .N, Ik^gmalioiin'ii'K Follow Me (7.sf. 

IJfllH.L .Marrahle .. 2 

H. JI. .Maliaiaja of KoliMpnr’H Koiir Kliign 
(Hj^t. ItUi-.h Stokes ,. .. ..3 

Mr. P. 15. Avanla’s tllea tlowau (M»t. lillw,), 

K\uhh I 

Wtnt hy neek, 2 lengl h**, J length, Tlnu* — 

I lain. |(» 1-5 seen. 

'I'lie Lloyd Haiidleai* (Uiv 1.) Uisluiiwi 

! mite 

Jf. II, MHlmrala tif Kolliaptir’a Ik-rrydide 
(“st. 71hs., «L 7st. HSIw,), ftiflon , , ,, I 

Air. Eve’s (^"t . Hriiee .. 2 

H. H. .Miiham|»of KiiUmiUtr's Grand Wa*lr 
(HMt. PiUm.L Dohie .. iJ 

Major General Jlawii.ii Khusru Jung's El 
iWiue (M»t. 3ifw.), WaJiter .. ,.4 

Won by l| Imigths, Mck, toad. Time— 

I uln. 40 sects. 
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The 'I’lirf dlub Gxip, Distaiico milC!? — 

-Mr. A, Jluyt’H Orient (Tst. 51l)S.), Gniliam.. 1 
iMr, 11. M. Alah()nu‘(l's (-iollectnr (Ost. 12lbH,, 

(•<1. 7Ht -fllis,), MeekinjilK 2 

Air. A. Lookniiinji’s Dananoor (i)st. 21bs.), 

I'lvans . . :i 

Air. Sinn K. Nessuu’s Thair al fracj, (Ost.), 
Sell)y 4 

Well Ity I lenjjuth, 4 lengths, t length. 
Time :j mins. 22 ;j-5 sees. 

'I’lie 'f(iu(l-h\(' I’lihe. Distance' 1 inile.-— 

.11. H. the Alahaiajaijt Ketlbapur’s Jaya- 
luiuiar ll(7st Ihlbs.), Stake's . . ,.l 

Ah'. Ke-lsee’s Aleit.i Keili (7st. Ihlbs.), Ibinliug 2 

Ah'. I'Av’s Inseiiniini (7st. :5ll)s,), (iraliam .. S 
All'. A. (I. Ai'de'slin 's /laiaiiei (S.st. Jibs.), 
Alunrei . , , . . , . . . . 4 

Wem by 1A le-imths, 2 le'iigtbs, IJ- L'ligths, 
Time' 1 mill. 40 se-eas. 

'riK' Kitial l^lab'. Distaru'o about IJ mile's. — 

Air. Sayiel Aliilmmesel’s Vita (7st. lllbs.), 

Siimeiaa 1 

S. H. Alckasiiheib Alaharaj’.s Tainin 7st. 

mils.), White'side 2 

Nawabzaela Vi'inln-ul-AIulk’s Viator (Ost.) 

Noriinnoi'et t 

Air. .N'. llupeliaiul’s Alu’ayad (7st. 4 lbs.), 
tlrubam j 

W(in by le'uglhs, 1 it'u'itii, s le'iigths. 
Time— 2 min. 5tl 1-5 h(i<5.s. 

'Hm Hi'eonil De'alev’s Plate. Distance 1 mile — 
.Mr. Kaliael Jhimmah’s Itajput (bst-. 4 lli.s.), 

Wiiite'.si(le‘ 1 

.Mr. K. Anle'sliir'.s Atieiul Afalik (ilst. JIIih.), 

Wyth 2 

.Mr. IleieiHe-in Ahvan's Kanun Allah (Ust. 

illlis.), Se'lby n 

Air, .Vyiib Asiiel’s D’gion of IFeinonr (7.st. 

1 libs.), Sinmuins .4 

Weill by f length, 1 le'iigth, Hliort head. 
Time' 1 mill. .51 l-r>H(’t!S. 

'ITie' NiirtlumilH'i'Iaml I'lede’, Distance! ^niiles • 
Mrs. b. Afusry’s Ihiee'iitaur (Hst. Jllm.), 


Muni'll ., .. 1 

Air. 1). S. (iiiehrey's Alimri'iili' (7st. 71bs. 

cel. 7st. Olbs), Si'lliy 2 

Airs, .bilm Viirk’.s Trelawm* (Ust.. Hlbs.) 

Hiiwle-y . , , . , . , , . . 

H. H. Akkasalii'li Alaimruj's JUiiinius (7st. 
4Uw.), Wilile'sleb' .1 


Weill by 1 le'iigllu.T lengths, 1 length. Time— 

.1 iiihi'i, d i l-.*j se'cs. 

The* A«a Khan's ('up Dlstani'i* U mill's ■ ■ 
if. U, lilt* Alaharaja of itajpliila’.s Inver. 

Caimie (S»t. Ulbs.), .Hi'IIiy *. | 

Ah'HHrw. H. tlheisli and Darhurl LaTs 
TeihmigiMTHt, Wlw.), Whitslila .. ..2 

Mr, I'h'ti'se Dharaoh Hi ( Ust. 411m.), llraeiv., :i 


Air. J. Crawford’s Vamos (Ost. 4lbfi.), M. 


Hoyt . . . . . . . . • . . 4 

Won by head, 1 length, 1 length. Time — 

2 mins. 5 2-5 sees. 

The Alentniore Handicap. Distance 1 mile — 
Air. Eve’s Pharaoh III (8st.), Brace . . 1 
Air. P. B, Avasia’s La Fontaine (Sst. 9lhs.), 

Burn 2 

Air. Byra'nijco Biistoinjco (Jnr.)’s Ootman 

(Sst.), Dillon 8 

H. H. the Alaharaja of llajpipla’s Spinner’s 
Cottage (8st. 71bs.), iSc'lby .. ..4 

Won by head, 2J lengths, head. Time — 

1 min. 38 4-5 sees. 


Calcutta. 

Wclli'slcy Plato. Distance about miles — 

All*. A. C. ArelesUer’s Ethics (9st.), 


.loni'S . . . . . . . . . . 1 

n. H. the AJalniraja nf Kashmir’s 
Pougatolii'V (l)st. Gibs.), Carslakc . . 2 
Air. .1. ,T. Arurphy’s Bray Beau (Ost, 

711)S.), Al. O’hloalc 3 

Air. C. L. ijyuu’s Oonipris (9.st.), Warren . . 4 
Won by IJ- li'iigtlis, 2 lengtlis. Tima — 

2 mins. 8 4-5 si'cs. 

Mvagiuiga Cup. Distance 0 furlongs— 
iMr.s. Lalitluunba’.s ChauHon (Ost.), Hill .. 1 
All. S. A. 8. Annainalai Chetiar's Brutus 

(Ust. 21bs.), llurge'HB 2 

Air. Dara Gowasje<*’s Olil Star (Oftt. 4lbs.), 

Alartin 3 

.Air. halvani’H Orphan (Ost. Olbs.), 
Bi'hsinan 4 

AVon hy a shot head, I length, 1 length. 
Time* — 1 min. 17 sees. 


rill* Viceroy’s Cup. Distance (about) 1| miles — 


Air. Kvo's Star of Italy (Ost. Jllbs.), 

C.Hoyt 1 

Air. Ardi'sUlr’s Ethics (Ust. 2 lbs.), 

Jones 2 

Mr. I'ldward Esmond’s Sans Ame (Ost. 311>s.), 
Alarlaml .. .. .. .. ..3 

Sir David Kzra's Spenser (O.st.), B. llosen .. 4 


Won by half length, 3 lengths, 2 Imigtlis. 
Time* — 3 mins, 1*2/5 si'cs. 

({rand Annual. Distanci* (abont) 2 milcR — 

Mr. C. I), booth’s Kri'iich Phil (Ost. ISllis.), 

Hardcastie 1 

AIajor-(Jeni‘ral JI. K. Ue‘theirs 2 Jujube, 

Baker 2 

Air. Alasi'ott’s Last' Look (D-U cd, Ust. 4lbs.) 

Iti'gan 3 

Air. Si'diujut Hussain’s Dawn of Jlo])e (Ost. 

bibs.), Ernie*!’ 4 

Won by 3| cngtlis, 4 length, lile-ngtli. 

Time — 3 mins, Ib l 1/5 bi'ch, 
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Mi^rcliante’ Cup. Distance (about) 1| miles — 
Mrs. 0. M. Stewart’s Q-olden. Carp (!)st. 41bs.), 

Bartlam 3 

Mrs. A. H. C. Eostron’s Kama (7st. 71b3.), 

Flzan 

n. H.tho Maharajah, ot KoUiapur’s Golden 
Grace (8st. lllbs.), Jones . . . . 

]\Ers. H. Musry’s Bueentaur (Sst. 81bs.)> 

Evans J 

Won by 1 length, IJ- lengths, 11- lengths. 
Time — 2inins. 35 2-5secs. 

Burdwan Cup. Distance (about) IJ miles — 
Maj.-Gcnl. H. K. BathcH’s Jujube (list. 

SIbs.), Baker I 

Prince Aly Khan’s NijinsM (lOst. 31bs.), 

Eegons - 

Mr. E. K. Bowie’s Rascal Monk (lO^t. 7lbs.), 
Eield . . 

H, H. the Maharajah of Kolhapnr’.s 
Mahasagar (lOst. 7lbs.), Ernier . . . . *1 

Won by 3 lengths, 3 lengths, 1 lengths. 
Time — 3mins. 22secs. 

King Emperor’s Cup. Distance (about) 1 
mile— 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s Sans Ame (9.st. 3lbs.), 

Marland 1 

Mr. A, 0. Ardoshir’s Ethics (5)st. 3 lbs.), 

Munro 2 

Cajit. Elgo and Mr. 'Williamson’s Ted Asnr 

(Ost. 81bs.), Jones 3 

H. H. the Maharajah of Kashmir’s 
Pongatchei (Ost. Slbs.), (iarsLakc , . . . 4 

Won by short head, head, IJlengths. Tinii ' 
— imin. 39 3-6secs. 

MaePherson Cup. Distance about l.j miles — 
Mr, MacSeott, Irish Times (7.st. 1311m.), 

Christie 1 

Mrs. A. H. 0. Eostron’s Kama (7.st. 41bs.), 

Plynn ..2 

Mrs. G, Anthony’s Fanandi^ (8st.), Walsh . . 3 

Mrs, 0, M. Stewart’s GoldenCarp (8.st. Slllm.), 

Bartlam .. ..4 

Won by a head, a neck, 1 J lengths. Time — 

2 mins. 36 4-5 secs. 

Amateur Hurdle Race. Distance about 
If miles. — 

3laj. A. Hodgin’s Argenson (list. lOIbs.), 

Mr. Edwards 1 

Mr. W. T. Viz:er-Harmcr’'s Pabulator (lOst. 

61bs.), Mr. Jeffrey .. .. ..2 

Mr, C. S. Steele- Perkins’ Yorke Town (list. 

121hs.),Mr. .Booth ..3 

Mr. It. -L. C, P’oohit’.s Determined Ken (lOst. 

81b., ed. lO.st, 91b.s.), Capt, Toplian . . 4 
Won by 10 lengths, 3 lengths, 0 lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 22 2-5 sees. 

August Cup (Div. 11.). Distance 1 mile, and 
3 furlongs. — 

Mr. L. W. Joseph’.H ’I’rapol (Bst, 4lbs.), 

Holland .. .. j 

Maj. F. M. Klrwan’s Flop («8t, .llba.), 
Rylands 


Mr. G. 11. Blakc'h Air Pel. (K.si. ::lhs.), 

Culhm 

Maj. -Gen. 11. iC. .N’etlicll'-. Clara I’liftcii 
(S)st. 2nts.), Bilker .. 

Won by i lenglli, 11 baiut Iis, j lenglh. 
Tinie.--2 mms. 3} 2-."> see-. 

.Vngiiht Cup Div. 1. Djsliuie,. i mil,, .,mj ;{ 
itirlongs.-- 

Messrs. Gubbay ami Bagru's Siaui* Struck 
(its!. 711)'., b ICby . . 

Mrs. A. ,\1. .Na^-eh's l.iifie Mmy (Tsb 

711h.), llolliuid ■ ; 

Mrs B. I.(»uer'.- .lack’s Witik (Ssl. iUlbs,), 

Klyiui : 

Mr. G. K, B!osr,'s Maid td Bonnm (Sst 
13lb,) Glemniiis ,, 

M'ou l».v Ij lenglli, 1 leiii'tii, 5 haiLdli 
Time.- 2 rums. 32M'e,-. 

•Monsoon Cup. Disfjiuce itlHOil i mi].* 

3 furbmgs. - 

Alaj.-Gen, II, 1C. Bethell's .liijube (S-l. libs.', 
Baker 

Air. Se(I;u|ui llussiiiu'.-. I’idi-li I’ride (1(K|. 
3ll>s,>, .loek\ 

Air, Piiuirb-k's SiUiulare (Tsi. llillts.), 

HoUaud 

Lf.-Col. \V. U . Hlliof's WiU'reeo (iKf,, 
2Ibs.) .Miui.'Uid 

M’on by 2 lenuGi-, U leiigtbs, ^ limufli, 
Tinie,--2 ruins. 21 4-.'» sees. 

riiiidilerrs Cup. Biif.uiee iiiioiit 7 fiulongs, 
Gjlpt. Kliree iiiid Mr, WillljUUsoii's 'I'el \sur 
(llr-t. Klli-.b 

Air, A. lb*\t’s PiiMite Seal 2 lbs.), 

C. lIo>fc ■ 2 

Hir Osborm‘ StiilGi’.s llel tit a hot (7sl<. 12 

Urn.), 1). Uoseti , . 3 

Jl. il, the .MuhiU'ujit id’ holhiiiHtr's Grand 

Waz;lr(Hst. 1 nils.), Bruiiieli- .. ,. 1 

Won by short heiul, 1| lengthH. Time 
1 nrin, 2d 2 r» sees. 

The .Vew Year Plate. Blstanee I mile, 

I furlong. 

Air. Vlsvanadb's Alteliird ("sf, lilbs.), 

H. Hliick 1 

II. Iv. .Sir George Sfiu»le\*s GorslgUa (7sf. 

3lbs.),ji. Bliifk 2 

Hujub <if Parlukhnedi’s Triple I’roWii (Hut, 
Plbs.), Davidson , . . . . . , , 3 

.Mr, Roziirio’s \valon (xs(. 3D,>.,), GoiijH-r .. 4 
Wtiii by length. | buigth, 1| length. Time- « 
imiu. r>d l.CiM t-. 


'fhe Deomur Gup. DiHlauee 1 rrtile. • 

Air. Thiiiuirriuh'H Vjiiiumh (7st, 12 lbs.), 

CoojHT 1 

Air. Ynha’s Glmbookehi (H»t. Tibs.), Forsyth. 2 
The Dowagar .Mtthitmnl of Kolluiiotr'H 
Vlrkurnar (7st.. t«ibH, K Wldtenlile , , .. !1 

Mr. Hhjiinlau'« Habhftiioor Jalitmr 

Najin .. ..4 

Wou by I length, 1| tengthi, neek, 
TITO.— imtn. 54 3/6ieCf 
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('ariui(‘liaol Oixp. Distance about 1} miles. — 


ir. H. iilie Maharaja of ICaslimir’s 
!*ou!4atclit‘V (Ost. lib.), Carslakc . . 1 

Mr. Kvo’s Klar of Italy (9st. dibs.), C. Hoyt. 2 
JI. IT. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand 

Wazir (5),st, llh.), Jonos 3 

Mr J. ,J. Murphy’s Jlray Doan (9st. lib.), 
Itiiiluf'le .. .. .. .. ..A 


Won by a short head, 3 lengths, 2^ lengths, 
’riiin*.- — ■2inins. 7 s(M‘s. 

H('rrsft)r(l Cui). Distance about 13 miles. — 
Mi'ssrs. (Jnbbav and Bagree’s Stage Struck 

(Hst. 41i)s.), Kield 1 

Mr. A. H. ('. llostron’s Balmy Prince (8st. 

3lbs.), I'iriuer .. 2 

Mr. IC. basil’s King Finch (7st. 61bs.), Flynn. 3 
Sir D. Kzra and Mr. Ailkamn’s Steer Clear 

(7s1'. 411)s.), Christie 4 

Won l>y H linigth, | limgth, lengths. 
'I'ime. — 3mins. 3 1 /5 sec.s. 

(liivenior’s (Mp. Distance about IJ miles. — 

II. U. tile Vi<'i‘roy’.s fiomplet (8st. 3lbs.), 

Walker .. .. 1 

Mr. M. A. C. Siioit’s Irisli Times (7st. Gibs.), 

Cliristie 2 

Mr. A. Hoyt’s Blacketie (7st. lOlbs.), C. Hoyt 3 
Mrs. (!. .M. Ktewart’s Goldi'ii (Wp(8at. 9lbs.), 

Bartlani 4 

Won liy a sliori head, 3 lengths, IJ lengths. 
’I'imt*.-“3mins. Isimih. 

llonulilshay Cup. Distanci' about 0 furlongs. 

11. ii. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s 
PougateheV (Ost. 71hs.), Carslake .. 1 
Sir David Kzra’s Fasciele (Sst. 7lbs.), 

liartlnm 2 

(‘aiit. J. Crawford’s Vanos (fist. Tlhs.), H. 

ilnyt 3 

Mr. D. K. Nahaplet’s IiamilIeH(8st.), Bezant. 4 
Won iiy a liead, a short head, a short head. 
Time.- - Imin. 14 B/fisecs. 

Feliruary .Hurdle I’lalc. Distance about 
1 i mile.s - 

Mr. I‘. INigose’s Belie Legend (list. 21bs.), 


Krmer 1 

Major ( «enei'al B. K. Betiiell’s Don l*atriek 

(Hist. 4ll»s.), Baker 2 

Mr. H. .M.Thaddeus’sfiouth(‘rn(‘r(10st. lib.), 

Riley 3 

Messrs. Bliatter and I*o<idar’a Alfa Itomen 
(t)ht. 4!l)s., <*d. ii.st. (libs.), Ib’Kaii . . . . 4 

Won by aumdv, | length, length. Time — 

2 mins, ifi t-r> sei’s. 


Final Blah*. Idstanee (about 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. It. F. Ale.'cander’s SHter (fist. Tlhs.)., 

Krmer . . . . 1 

.Mr. V. *1. MoiiHour's Norroy (H.st. lOUw.), 

KdwardH . . 2 

Mr.il, M.TiuwldeUH's Helterzo (Osts.), Brond 3 
MesurK. Varmaaiid Capt. tioldsmltli's <lrei*k 
Margaret (Hst. (Jibs.), Flynn .. . . -1 

Wtm by ft hwul, li lengtlis, Hlmrt head, 
Tim**' Imih. 2fi ‘i-riweM. 


Colombo. 

Governor’s Cup Distance 1 mile. 3 furlongs — 
Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Compris (9st. 31bs.), 

Warren 3 

Mrs. G. N. G. Walles’s Yuwill (9st, 3lbs.), 

Williams 3 

Mr. G, L. Lyon’s Chatternach (9st, 31bs.), 

Williams 3 

Mr. G. Fellows’ and Major A. J. S. Fether- 
ston Haugh’s Bissful (9st. Slbs .), Burgess 4 
Won by 3 length, 2^ lengths. Time, — 


2 min. 32 4~5 secs. 

Robert’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr, Douglas’s Manik (9st. libs.), Marrs . . 1 
Mr. S. Muthukumaraswami’s Balloon (8st.), 

H. Black 2 

Mr. Chandra’s Raham (7st. 4lbs.), Bell . . 3 
Mr. R. K, Menon’s Statesman (8st, libs.) 

B. Rosen , . 4 


Won by lengths. 1 length. Time, — 

I min. 53 2-5 secs. 

Bandaranaike Cup, Distance 5 furlongs 
23 yards. — 

Mr. A. C. Abdeen’s Swindler (7st.), B. 

Rosen , . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Fairdoss (7st. Gibs.), 
Warren 

Mr. Douglas’s Alder II (7Ht. 81bs.), "Williams. 3 
Mr. Dhanoon bm Yusuff’s Bahiz Pasha (9st. 

6bs.), Burgess . , 4 

Won by a head, 1 length. Time. — 1 min. 

II 4-5 secs. 

Colombo Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 Furlongs. — 


Mr. F. J. Stanley’s Trickster (7st. 121bs.), 

Warren 1 

Capt. Fenwick’s Star of India (7st. Gibs.), 

B. Rosen 2 

Mr, G. R. Krishna’s Star of Ceylon (Qst,), 

Baker 3 

Mr. Douglas’s Wise Morn (7st. 81bs.), Ward. 4 


Won by 2 lengths, a nook. Time. — 2 mins. 

31 secs. 

Dalle (hip. Distan<‘o 1| miles — 

Capt. Fenwick’s Forfeit (7st.), "B. Rosen.. 1 
Miss Brenda Samarasinghe’s Gabelone 

(7st. 4lbH.), B(dl 2 

Mr. G. A. l.aing’s White Cross (Sst. Gibs.), 

Townsend , . 3 

Mrs. A. fiollamuttu’s Bristol Ideet (7st.), 

BUmk 4 

Won by li lengtlis, 1 length. Time.— 

2 mins. 38 socs. 

.Madras (!ui>. Dlstanee U miles— 

Mr. P. J. Stanley’s fiunaidau (Ost, 41bs.), 

Warren 1 

Mr.lhiuglas’ Manik (9st. filbs.), Man’s .. 2 

Mr. H. Jlazamy’s Sliahzauian (Tnt. 4lbK.), 

Baker ^ 

Mr. (.’handra’s Raham (7Bt. 21l)S.), B. Ronen. 4 

Won by i length and nock. Time. — 2 mins. 
f>0 4-5 »(M*s. 
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Do Soysa Cup. Distanco miles.— 

Mr. C. A. Laiiig’s Tawflg (Tst. 71bs.), 

Townsend 

Mr. Eigel’s Waheod (Sat. Qlbs.), Baker . . 
Mr, H. Eobert’s HerciiloB (7st. ISlbs.), 
"Wreghit 

Mr. F. Fenwick’s Certain (78t.), Japheth . . 4 
Won by 4 lengths, 11- lengths. Time — 
2mins. 22 3/5secs. 

Governor’s Bowl. Distance li miles. — 

Mrs. W. B, Bartlet’s Cairngorm (8st. lib.), 

^ 

Mr. C. A. Laing’s White Cross (7st.), ^ 

Townsend - 

Mrs. F. Fenwick’s Sorriso (7st.), Baker . . 
Capt. F. Fenwick’s Forf(dt (78t.), W. Silva. . 4 
Won by li* lengths, 1 length. Time — 


2mins. G 3/5 secs. 

Manning Cup. Distance 1 mile— 

Mr. A. C. Abdeen's May Queen (7st. 1 lb.), 

Black i 

Mrs. G. N*. Q, Walle’s Yuwill (9st. 3 lbs.), 

Southey 2 

Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Chatternach (7st. 41bs.), 

J. Rosen Ji 

Mr. G. Pereira’s The Sultan (7st. 1811>3.), 

Black 4 

Won by l| lengths, 1^ lengths. Time-- 
imin. 4S 2-5SCCS. 

Ceylon Turf Club Cup. Distance 1 mile— 

Mr. W. B. l^Jaitl^t’s Onisecd (Pst. 3 lbs.), 

Marrs 1 

Mr. 0. A. Laing’s WhitecrosH (8st. 12H»s,), 

Town8(md 2 

Messrs, II, C. Boiistc'acl and C. II, (iolliason's 
Mount Alic(! (8st. 51bs.), J. Kosen ., 3 
Mr. Douglas' Deestreet (Kst. 4Il).s.), 

Hutchins .4 

Won by a neck, | length. Time— Imln. 

41 4/5 secs. 

Challenge Cup — 

Colombo beat Madra.s ])y 1 length. 


Ksurachi. 

Battanehand Fattcchand Cup. Distance 
1 .] mile.s — 

Mr, G, Allbboy’s Fakrulzaman (flat.), Oltald 1 
Seth Goosainbhoy’s Hawi (7st, 13li>s.), 

, Sub<‘ya 2| 

S<jthMoosa's Atlantic (SKt.rjIh«.),H, Black . 3j 
Mr. M. Contractor’s Jiunet (Hst. I 

A kbar AH 4 

Won by IJ lengths. 1 bmgth. 2 lengths, i 
Time. — -2 iniris, 59 1-5 secs. i 

KoUiapur. ' 

B. R. 8. Cup, Dlstaru'c (5 furlongs — i 

Mrs. A. Higgins’ Fight F^Ur (7st. 131ba.), | 

H. McQuade Ij 

K. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's AvaJoti i 
(7st. Tibs.), Bblma Bao , . . . . . 2 1 


.Mr. V. lloHcntha’H Oivy Cloud (ilst.), Dali 

Acuna 

Mr. II. Jliggin.s Plialliuierau (S.-.t. 5llw.), 

Alfonl 

M’on by 1 length, a neck a nt'ck. -'i’inu! 

1 min. ir> 1-5 .secs. 

ShrlSimhu Maharaja .Mcuinrial Distance 

1 mih — 

Mr. a. McElligoi’h Bui De Montague {.Sst. 


5H>.h.), Behsuuiu ' 1 

Messrs. 11, Higgins and (», MiGHIigott’s 
Dong R<’igii(9st. Kliis,), H. .Metjuade 2 

Dowager Maliarani of Koliiiipur’s Kiiza’s 
Ktart7st. Jllllis.), Harding .. « 

H. ii. tlie Maharaja of IColhapur's 
Bridgetlioru (7st. lOilts.), Stokes .. 4 

Won by J length, a short heail. J length, 
Tinm,— 1 min, 41 2-5 secs. 

Sir L'slle Wilson ('uii. Distance I J miles— 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kulliaimr’.s .N'arajeii 

(Sst. 21l)s.), Forsytli 

Messrs. Hamid Jamoor and Diamond’s 
broker (9.st. bllw,), Dull A(’uua .. ..2 

Dowager Mniiaruni of KoUiapur's Adlilia 11 

(Osl. Harding 3 

Mr. R. KaHliUdioy'.s Kuriiu Deg {.Hst. Mils.), 
Hlilimao 4 

Won l>y sliort lieud short lieud. ,J Lngth. 
Time.' 2 uiius. 21 1 -a secs. 


Maharaja < 'up. Dlstnuce ij mllrs 
Melierlwm Ran Itahadur l>. A. Hurve’s 
Jtrhlgcthorn (7st. Hlbs.l. Stokes .. .. l 

Messrs. R. Hlggia’h ami MeKlliguU's 
Ding Heign (9st. 71hs,), H. AIcQumle .. 2 
Dowager Mnliarnnl of Kollmpur's HliJUPs 
Star (7«t. DlHm.b .Harding .. ..3 

.Mr. Tennitiiil’s .Sky Hawk (Tnt. bibs.), 

Rdmman . . , . 4 

yfmi liy I length. | length. 1 length, 
Time.' 2 mins. J 3 I -5 secs. 

.ShrJ Shivaji .Maharaja t'oinmenioraf hut <'up, 
Dlstaiuv 1 mile. 

Tlte Maharaja Kidiipiuir’s Ilosewater 

(Ihst.l’iniH.J, Forjsth I 

The Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur's 

Hiilva Prasad . . 2 

Tile Abkasahidi .Maharaja’s {Aaimm (Ibst.) 3 
Won by | length and | length. Time.-* 

I min. 49 secs. 

H. H. Akkasalmh MaharaJ Cup. Distance li 
miles • 

DowagiT Maiiarani of Kolhapur's Bhiva* 
PrasiMl (7st. mijs.), Alford .♦ 1 

II. H. tin* Maharaja of KoHminir's Eo«i* 
wats'f ( IDst. Dillwd, Froayth . , . . 2 

Iki Wager Mahanml of loHiapur's Haltma 
(9«fc. 7U«.), lliirflng S 

Won by iittclc. | tenglb, mlas* 

14 
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Aaisaln^b Maliaraj Cup. Distance miles • — Mrs. G. Dudley Matthews and Mrs. H. 

Ciuc-f of Miraj’a (Jr.) Jalal (Sst.), Harding.Dead Boga's (I2st.), Mr. W. S’. Lamb . . . . 4 

Mr.H.C.TI..Tusab'BLai'aj Pasha (Tst.lOlbs.) Won by a necK, neck and three lengths. 
J'’l(‘t(!hor heat Time — Smina. 44 l/5secs. 


Air. h. S, Laivani’s Regard (9st.), Porsyth. . 3 
Air. K. H. Claridgo’s Ivurdi (7st. 13lbs.), 
Stolo's .. .. .. .. ..4 

Won by dead heat. 2 lengths and neck. 
Time. — 2 rains. 23 1-5 secs. 


Lahore. 

Jammu Cup. Distance (about) 5 furlongs — 
Air. 3. lihagatsingh and Air. S, Kehar Singh’s 
S])artiui ()ueeii (Sst. 71bs.), Purtoosingh. . 
Capt. R. rc, narrow’s Hush-a-hye (9st. 

Ulbs.), J. Al. Bernard 2 

Alessrs. H. 0. Hay and R, N. Shah’s Little 
Welslv(8st. lllbs.), Tymoii .. ..3 

Air. S. Bhagatsingh’s Pawan (7st.), (Ihasita. 4 
Won by half a length, neck and half a length. 

Time. — Imin, 3 4-5socs. 
riKiuee, {'up. Distance (about) 6 furlongs — 
Airs. K. R. Alehra’s Chcil (Sst. 3lbs.), 

J. J. Wallace , . 1 

Capt. .1. Al. Bernard’s Sugar Daddy (Ust. 

lib.), Owner 2 

Air. J. Al. lilacGregor’s Barbarian (Sst. 3lbs,), 

M. Ro.\burgh 3 

Sir Ilimry Craikand Ah*. R. G. Saule’s Young 

Alinx(Sht.), heesou 4 

Won by a neck, neck ami lengths. 
I’inK!— -Imin. lO 4-5secH. 

Indian Grand 3fational. Distance (about 
3 miles — 

Mr. l^ M. XL Hd ward’s Donorc (list. 

4 Ills.), Own<»r 1 

Mr. R. K. Howie’s Night Jar(i2st. Tibs.), 

{'apt. G.H. B. Wood 2 

Air. C. P. SlK’rstun’s Yarplum (Ost. bibs.), 

Major Davy 8 

Capt. Wheeler's Itejeetion (lOst. bibs.), 
cazriod lOst. lOlbs. Owner .. ..4 

Won by a disi anei*, B leiigtJis, and 1 length. 
'Time — Bmins. 15 2-ri.se<*H. 

Stiiwards’ Cup. Distance (about) 1 inilu — 
Mr. Kashi ChanuTn Lisalleu (Ost. lllbs.), 

J.J. Wullaeo 1 

Alajor ilodgla’s Trupol (Hst.), Holland . . 2 
Capt. .1. M. Ik-rnard’H PoiHJoru (Sst. 

libs.), Balfour 3 

Kumar Udal Pai'tapHingh's Cranston (bat. 

ISlhs.), Tymoii 4 

Won by a neck, I length and neck. Time — 
Imin. 42Hecs. 

Tnhjttb Hurdles. Distimai (about) 2 miles- -• 
Capt, P. J. Hilliard’s Dulcine (bst. 71bs.), 
J.DannolIy .. .. .. •• J 

Mr. A. Alxd Smith’s Absorbent (bst.), 

IK M, H. MwardH 2 

Majnr A. Hodgln’a Antaeus (list. 71bs,), 
Daiteiol .. 2 


Alorchants’ Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs — 
Messrs. S. Bhagat-singh and S. Kher Singh’s 


Spartan Queen (Sst. 12iba,), Loeson . . 1 
Mr, Suktos Mali’s Authority (9st. lllbs.), 

Purtoosingh 2 

Sir Henry Craik and Capt, Sanlez’s Four at a 
Glance (9st. bibs.), J. Donnolly . . . . 3 

Capt. R. K. Galrow’s Hush-a-Byo (9st. 

I21bs.), Capt. J. M. Bernard . . . . 4 

Won by half a length, 3 lengths, a neck. 
Time— imin. 32 l/Ssecs, 


Governor’s Cup. Distance (about) IJ miles — 
Mr. Abdul Hamid's Balkan Baron (Sst. 


Slbs.), Leeson 1 

Messrs. Kashi Charan and Raja Mohan’s 
Philroc(8st. 5lbs.), J. J. Wallace . . 2 
Air. H. O. Hay's Fancy Free (78t. 121bs.), 

Balfour 3 

Airs. K. R. Alehra’s Chiel <7st. lllbs.), 

Holland 4 

Won by a neck, 2 lengths, half length. 

Time— 2mius. b 3/5 secs. 


Indian Griflln I'late. Distance (about) 


0 furlongs — 

Air. Mohd. Zaman’s Forlorn Hope (Ost. 

I21bs.), B. Roxburgh 1 

Air. Ai>dul Alajid’s Night Club (Sst. 11 lbs.), 

Purt<iosingh 2 

Air. Itbarkhan's Alansion Polish (Ost. lOlbs.), 

Balfour 3 

Air. Sherjang’s Bo Prepared (Sst. lOlbs.), 

J. J. Wallace 4 

Won by i length, 3 lengtlis, and 1 length. 
'Time — imin. 10 4/5secs. 


Lucknow. 


fovornor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. Cup 

Cl^lU’HC — 

Air. IvushicharaiTs Bardloy (7st. 12lbs.), 

Wallace 1 

Air, Rjulha Alohan and Capt. Al. Cox Dame 
Herodeno (Sst. 121b8.), J. O'Ncale . , 2 
Air. B. 0. Woodward’s Arch Lady (7st. 

bibs.), Balfour 3 

Raja of Nazarganj and Air, C, B. Farrar's 
Ix)V(dy One (Ost. 41b.s.), Lowrey . . . . 4 

Won by fj lengths, U lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time — I min. 3 smis. 

(Ivii Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Raja Jagat Kumar and Mr. J. Thompson’s 
A La Viokitto C7Ht. lOlbs.), Christie . . 1 
Air. Kashicharan’rt Lisallen (Bst.), AV allace. . 2 
IA.-C 0 I. A. deCl. Reuuick’s Telamark (Ont. 

4Um.), O’Neale 2 

Rani of Nazarganj’s lillegaut (Sst. Mbs.), 
Bartlam 4 


Won by a head, 3 lengtlis and 2 lengths. 
Timo—1 min. 28 2-5 secs. 
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Harcourt Butler Cup. Distance 5 furlongs- - 
airs. Cx. Dudley Mathew’s Little White Lies 

(8st. Gibs.), Balfour 1 

Sir. Kashicharan and Baja Mohau Shini- 
cha’s Philroe (7st. 61bs.), Wallace 
Sir. I’. Bussell Stewart’s llathowen (8st. 

21bs.), Bunnetta }i 

Lt.-Col. T. BuiTKlgc’s Kenya (9st. Glbh-), 

Bartlam .. .. *1 

Won by | length, 1 length and 11 length. 
Time — 1 min. 3 1-5 sees. 

Nanpura Oup. Distance 1 mile — 

Dr. Bchraj Sharma’s Sunbew (8st. 13lits.), 

Purtoosiugli 

Sir. P. Bussell Stewart’s Batin iweu (8st. 

4lbs.), Bunnetta 

Sir Henry Oraik Jolmuy’s Walker (8st. 
21bs.), Lecson 

Mr. Kashi Charan ami Baja Bahadur 
Marucha’.s Troubadour (Gst. 121bs.), 

Wallace 4 

Won by 2^ lengths, a short head, lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 44 2-5 secs. 

Louis Stuart Oup. Distance 11 miles — 
Lt.-Col. Ade C. Ilcnnick 'Ddeuiark (Dst. 

41bs.), J. O’Noale 1 

Mr. .T, Lorang’s Plying Briar (8st. 13lbs.), 

Capt. Bernard '2 

Itaja .Tagat Kumar and Mr. J. Thoinpijou’.s 
A La Ylolettti (8st. 4lba.), Bunnetta . . !; 
Mr. S. Khanna’s Knight’s Service (T^t. 

lOlbs.), Leeson 4 

Won by lengths, i length, 3 lengths. 
Time— 2 mins. 43 1-5 sees. 

Oudh Arab Oup. Distance 7 furlongs. Cup 
Course — 


StcWiinls Cup. Di'-lauc** V tialoiigi, (('up 
Cuurb<‘) — 

Ivunwar I'tiai Pr.t(,ipsiu'j;li‘> Ci'nn-.t.()n (va 

I2 11.S.}, Walhuv I 

.Malik Midnl. Khan Tiw.m.aV CurhMi (Ps|,. 

7B>s.), PtiriiMtsingli .. 

Major A. Jhidgin’.s Aiifiioii.s (S.st. 711 ,.) 

f^i'dy .. .. .. .. . V ;j 

Bang Baliadur’.s Swcid ih-igna-iit (Ssf.i, 

J.H‘i‘.son , . . . . . . . ^ . 4 

Wim by ],J lengths, shniMiciul il lengtlis. 
Tune— 1 min, 2,s si cs. 


Madras. 


M>sore Cup. l^i^^an(•e I mile 

1 B, ir. the Mulianij.ih nt K<>Uia[)Ut ’.s Hn,s(>. 
wafer (Ksf . 1 , i-'iir's.v fli .. . j 

•Mr. Swain y'.s, Tout I>r Suite (iisf. Iiilhs ) 

Book e 

Jf. 21 , the Dowager .Mah.irani ui Kolliapur'.s 
Saloon (Tsf, (Uhs.), Wluti iside , . ,*{ 

Mr, S. A. Annauialai Clu ttiui's BnitirH 
(Hst. lOllt.s.), Dumsoii . . 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 2 lengths, n letiglh.s. 
Time"— I min. M s,.,s. 

Tile Nizam's Cup. Disf.mee 1 luile 

Mr. S. A. A. Auuanialai Ciiettiur's Broadway 
.loe (7Kt. Ullw.), Davison . . . . l 

.Mr. S, A. Annainalai Cheltiar’s S.nier 
Kruut (Ght, 4 lbs.), Bmgesh .. ..2 

21 . H. the Muliarajali ol Vmkatawiil's (Jueen 
of .Mars (Sst. .Mils, I, Rook .. ..3 

.Mr. Rozario'K Oratorio (7st, hlhs., ear. Tut. 
5)lb».), Fletcher 


Mr. G, Dudley Mathew’s Hiifflc (Sst. Gibs.), 

Balfour 1 

Lt.-Gol. A. S. Kirkwood Elorio (7st. "I 
31bs.,carr. 7Ht. 6Ib.s.), Jones and | Dead 


Won by I length, 1| ieiigtiis, J lengtii. 
Time— 1 min. 15 He(*s. 

The Uovernor’H Cup. 11. C. ami IHslanee. 


Arjim Singh Sicab (Sst. 4lbs.), ^ heat 

Tymon J 2 

Lt.-Col. Burridge’s Knight Bachelor (Ost. 

151bs.), B.oxburgh 4 

Won by 3 lengths. Time—l min. 42 secs. 

Lucknow Grand National. Distance about 2 
miles 5 furlongs, Sti'cplcchasc Course — 
Capt. G. T, Wheeler’s Jtejection (lOst. (Jibs.), 
Capt, Wansbrough Jones 1 


.Mr. (Jovinduraj and Caid. Daiey'.s Het n's 

Olory (7st. tSllH.b J{, Black 1 

The Akkusuhelt .MaliarnJ'.» Rhouius 

WhlteHidv . . 2 

Mr. N’uMeut (ii'unt'n Ihibra (T't. dills.!, ISook. .'i 
The Muiiarajals of Vrukatagiii'h Igname 
(Hst.«lhs.),.H. Blurk 4 

Won by *i| lengths, {| lengths, slioit lieiui. 


Mr. P. M. H. Edward’s Donore (lUst.), Tlmt' -2mins. fil l/r»secs. 

Owner 2 


Mr, C, P. Sherston Var Olum (Pst. 61bB.), 
Lachman Singh .. 3' 

Lt.-Col. T. Burridge and H. M. Maclaiurln’a ' 
Half Mote (lOst. 121bs.), Delisi .. 4| 

Won by 2 lengths. Time — 5 mins, 36 secs, j 


The Klrhuupudl Cui>. DjHtimer d fmlongn.- 
.Mr, H. A. A. Anmuimlai’.s flood BJ7, (Tnt. 
lOltiH.), Davison 

.Mr. HonniHunduram'H Kothen dlim.), 

H. Black .. .. .. .. 


Army Cup. Distance 7 fiirlcmgrt-— H, JI. the Malmraja of .Mynuie'?. lignun 

Major Fulton’s Curragh Rose .. ..11 (dst. Bill 3 

Ijt.-Coh Burridge’s Kenya ., .. ..2 JI. If, the Muliamjn If Mysori'V IllJleot (l»f*t. 

Major Hodgin’.s Trapui ,,3 4Uw.), 11. AlcQuade 4 

C. li. D. Coo IKT’H Blooms huty Square .. 4 ' Won by short hewl, 1| lengths, li Icngtha, 
Won by li lengths. ; Tlwie.-lmln. 16 2-Swei, 
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Tlu‘ Aleti'opolitaii. Distance al)out G furlongs.— 
Alajor A. W. Molony's Argashoir(8st. 51bs.), 

JoncH 

Mt'ssrs. Clarko and Poddar’s filter (8st. 

81hs.), Walsli .. 

Mr. Ourleudcr’s DfMlgcr (Ssi. ^ Ihs.), Ilnsen. t 
Mr. (t. M. ii^ahaplct's llannllu's, Burtlam ■ 
Won by 1 l(,nglli, 1 longth, G k-iigths. 
'rinic.—lmin. 32 4/5sccs. 

The (Jooeli Bchar (Jup. Distance about 1 mil( 
and :i iurlongs.— 

Jl. 11. the, Ahiharaja r>f Kashinir’.s Lo 
t -onnnissairc (8st. Jiilbs.), (!arblak(> . . 3 
Sir David Pizra,’s Spenser (<)st.), Alerland . . 2 
Mis. Q. Antliony’a Panande (7st. Tllis.), 
itoseu 

H. Jl.tlie Maharajah nf Kidhapur’s Grand 

Wazir (Gst. 4lbs.), Jones 

Won by a he, ad, nock and 4 liaigtlis. 
Tiini'.— 2rnms, 23 4/5secs. 

Tin' N('W Year ‘PlaiK'. Distanee about 1 mile.- 
Messrs. (ilarke and J^nldar’s Saskatoon, 

Ralljwdi) 

Mr. <1. A. Laiug’.s Silvc'rton (7.st. yibs.), 

Haira('l(! . . . V 2 

if. .if. the Maiiaraja. of Kashmir ’.sthspatrick 

(list. 4lbs.), Carsiakd 3 

Mr. .\. 11. 0. llostrnn’s (flis.sade (8st. Dllw.) 

Knner ,, 4 

Won ity a Inuid, H hnigtli, sliort head. 
Time.- -1 min. hS) 4/5Hecs. 


Tile Alcrchants Cup. Distance 1 mile, 

1 furlong — 

Mr. Soraasundarara’s Pors Abbey (7st. 4lbs., 

cd. 7st. 7lbs.), Behsman 1 

Mr. S. A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Broadway 

Joo (8st. dlb.s.), Davison 2 

Air. Itaidoon's Broken Link (7st. lOlbs.), 

B. AIcQuado . . , , . . . . 3 

Eajah Dham'a.jgir’a Binie (8st. lOlbs,), 

Forsyth 4 

Won hy short bead, longtlis, 1 length. 
Time — I mlii. 54 1-5 sees. 

The Bobblli Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
liajalxDhaurajgir’s Prince Ghazi(9st. 4lbs.), 


Koseii . . 1 

Air. TiiainmialTs Yanoos (8st, • ISlbs.), 
Burgess 2 

Ah'. Oosman ChotanTs Sattam (9st. 4lbs.), 
Forsyth 3 

Dowager Alaharani of Kolhapm’s Hattamtai 
(8 at. nibs.), Whiteside .. .. ..4 


Won by head, | length, I length. Time — 

1 min. 52 4-5 secs. 

Tile Alaharani of Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 
7 furlongs — 

Air. S, A. A. .\nnaiualai Glicttiar’s Brutus 

(8st. 81hs.), Davison 1 

Dewau Bahadur Alunigappa Ohottiar’s 
Chorus Gill (7st. 51bs., cd. 7st. 81bs.), 
Roberts 2 


Yen kutngirl ( bip. Distann* G furlongs.— 

'rht‘ Dowagi'r Alaliavani of ludhapur's 
Jluttanitai (Tst. 7U)s.), Wliitcside . . 1 
il. H. Tli<^ Alaburaja of Kolhapur’s 
Ahitasear(Hst. lib.), Forsyth .. ..2 

..Mr. Wahab'h Grey King (Gst.), Spaekmaii. . J 
•Messrs. Clietty, Noronlia and Ajipa’s Star 
King (7st. lOlbs.), Rdionnaii .. ..4 

AVdii by a lumd, .15 length, a neck. 
Tiim>.- - imln. 23 l/Gw'C.s. 

The R. T. ('. ('up. Distanee 1 4 niil<‘s.-— 

.M,r, .Moiiamed Oonu>r's Gfddeii Yew (8st. 

4llih.>, 'I'h(iniji.s(»u .. .. .. 3 

.Air. Ro.scnliial and ('ai>t, Crawford’.s Ahiy 
Bride (8ht. 71bs.),li, Blaek .. 1 

.Mrs, .Xugeut Grant’s Time Limit (Hst. lib.). 

Rook .. ; 

Rajah Dlianrajgir’s Rime (ilsi.), Forsyth .. 4 
Won hy J length, a sliort liead, 2 length. 
Time.- 2mln. )/•*<'. 

Tin* Knowsley ('ui». IHstanee ij niil<‘s. — 

II. .If. tiie .Maiiaraja of KoUiafmr'H ISrldgo 
'riiorn (Ost. 4U»s.), Forsyth . . . . 1 

Rajah of BolihiU's Hex (Hsi, Glim.), Davison. 2 
Mr. Ratel's Frost (Hst. 4 lbs.), Hill , . . . 3 

.Ml*. Govlndaruj and ('apt. D’Arey’s Irlsli 
Dive (7st. Hllw.), Bine .. .. ..4 

Won hy | lengtii, a short limwi, u neck, 
Tiino.— 2niinM. IDsecs. 


Air. Dara Cowasjcc’s Old Scar (Sat. 71bs.), 
Ro.seii 3 

Air. Swamy’s Tout do Suite (KJst. 7lbs.), 

Hill .. ..4 

Won hy a short head, 21 hmgths, lengths. 
Time — 3 min. 29 secs. 

’J’he Kaniiiad Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong— 

H. B. Sir George Stanley’s (Jorviglia (7st. 

121bs.), H. Black 1 

Air. Ahmed’s Wet Siiiumer (Tst, 13lbs.), 

Rook 2 

'riic Hon. the Rajali of Bohbill’s Rex (Sst. 

Olbs.), Davison 3 

Mr. Patel’s Frost (Hst. Gibs.), Aldridge .. 4 
I Won hy a head, 2 length, 14 lengths. 
Time not taken. 

Thu Ci‘ylou Cup. ( Dlv. 1 .) Distance 3 mile— 
Air. H.A.A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Hill Flower 


(Bst. 4ibK.), H. Black 1 

Airs. Fenwick’s Korriso (Dst. Jibs.), Baker 2 

.Mr. Itossario’s Almlgc Alec (Hst. 11 lbs,), 

Forsyth .. •• 8 

Jl, ‘M. Kir George Stanley’s (Jorviglia (7st. 
12lhs),H. Blaek 4 


Won hy J length, | length, leiigtli. Tim,!— 
1 min. 41 4-5 sens. 
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The Coyloa Cup (Biv. II,) Distance 1 mile— 
llajah of Parlakimcdi’s Triple Crown (9st. 

4:lbs.), Davison 1 

Mr. Ahmed’s Wet Summer (8st. ISlbs.), 

Book - 

Messrs. Govindaraj and Capt. D’Arcy’s 
Mallick (Sst. 7lbs.), Southey . . . . 3 

Mr. Wales’ Korniloff (7st. 71bs,), H. Black. 4 
Won Iby i length, 21 lengths, li lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 42 2-5 sees. 

The Farewell Plate. Distance i mile — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Voukatagiri’s Queen 

of Mars (Sst. 121bs.) Book 1 

Mr. Fraidoon’s Broken Link (Sst. 71bs), 

Davison - 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Bosnarec 

(9st. 21bs.), Hill 3 

Mrs. Fenwick’s tSorri.so (Sst. lllbs.), Southey 4 
Won by a head, head, IJ- lengths. Time— 
linin. 41 3-5 sees. 

The Good-Bye Plato. Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong. — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jvolhapur’a Wiuuoek 
Bunker (Ust. lib.), Forsytli . . . . 1 

Mr. Fraidoon’s Harvard {7.st. Slb.s.), ibwen li 
Mr. Murugappa Ciiottiar's Irisli Star (Sst. 

I21bs.), Jloberts Ji 

Mr. Hayhoe’s Fait Belie (8st.), Southey . . 4 
Won hy If longtli, | lengtli, J lengtli. 
Time — Imin. 15 3/5 secs. 

Cochin Cup. Distance 1 J miles. — 

Mr. Iinamdin’s Abimh (8.st. r>lbH.) Tiiomp- 

I 

Mr. Mohaniod’s Fury (7st. 81l»s.), Black .. 2 
Mr. ladhabhoy’s Saada 1 1 (hst. 41ba.), Itook H 
Messrs. Oramiiny and Shaiimngam’s (Sagi 
(8st4lb8., cd. Sst. 51bs.) Kpackman ,. 4 
Won by a In-ad, 2 lengtlw, 1 1 lengths. Time — 
2 mins. 54 4-5 secs. 


Mysore. 


TTaji Sir Ismail Sait Gup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs. Gramuny and Sluuimugam’.s Jinny 

(Tst. 121bH.), imion 1 

Mr. Tcnnioljl’.s ilazima (Ksi. Hliis.), l-’ursyth. 2 
Mr. H, Ahmcd’.s Fakri 1‘aslia (Hhi. jailw.), 

Southey y 

Chi(‘f of Miraj’s KTuimujassa ({Iht. Olbs.), 

Clarke .1 

Won hy 1 lengtli, 3 h-iigtlis, 1 Icngtfi. 
Time.--luiin, .53 1-5 see^. 


Ootacamund. 

Tile iiajei- Sir Ismail Suit Cup. Dihlaucc 
7 furlougs.-- 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapm-'s llisiiau 


CSst. Bibs.), Forsytli 1 

Mr. A. <». itangilla’s Veinan (7st. Ullis.). 

H. Me.Qmnle 2 

Khan Bahadur Busnaek’h .^lalster (Hsf. r»lbs.), 

(’(toper 3 

Capt. laui(*’s Naranji {7hf. lOllts.), Aldridge; . 4 


Won liy head, | length, length. Time. — 
linin. 45 4-5 sees. 

The Slvaganga ffnp. I>i.Htiiiiee IJ mUes. * 
Cajit. Fdgee and .Mr. WilIiainH«»n's Drleltar 
(7st. lOlbs.), Fijiin ., 1 

Mrs. Itozarlo's Siuih A\is {Huts. 4IIt.) 
S<tutiH'y 

Airs. Duier’s Jack's Wink (Hst. llUbs,), 

Glennon .. .. :i 

Baja of Sivagunga’H Saguutlmta (Hsi. Hllw.) 
Byiands 

Won by i length, length, | length. Time,- - 
2nilnft. 18 4'5«er«. 


Hajeo Sir Ismail Sait Cup. Dxstane<* 1 mihi — tniindy ( up. 1 Hstauco 7J f urIiiiigH.- 

H. H. the Maharajah of Kolliapur’s Young !'*^*'*’ . 

Chayna (Sst. Bibs.), Forsyth .. ..1 ((st. Jibs.). H. Black 1 

Mr. Syed Mohomcci Bir’8 Perinaeil (7t»t. ^**’/j* Marshal's BaklifJar (Slst. Gibs.), 

Bibs.), H. Mefijuado .. .. .,2 lorsyth 2 

Mr. Fraidoon’s Takrect (gat. igibs.), Mwsrs. Sunuja and Kerliig'a Fayik (Hst. 

Southey 3 bUm.), Cou|ier JJ 

Mr. Ebrahim’s Alatch Box (Sat. 811>a.), I , *»«;Wood Shah’s Maiwur Pasha 

Aldridge . , . . 4 ! Hill , , 4 

Won by 1| lengths, J length, length, i Won by li lengths, short Inwl, 2| lengtha. 
Time — Imiii. 64 3-5accs. i Time.- Imln. 60 l-fisees. 


TIio Trades Cup. Dlstam-e U milea— I tinvemor’s (!up. Distance 1 mile, .1 furloiiga.— 


Atf Mugi-nt Urant’s Bathurst (78t. 131bs.), ! K<>wiri«»’a Haim Avis (7st.), Flynn . . 1 

Book 1 ■ Mr. Bello li<egeml (thst. 12IbK.), 

Kawab Maiidijung Bahadur’s Magic Itunncr j Glennon ,, ..2 

(7.st.l3lba.), H. AlcQuade .. .. 2j Mrs. Umer’s Jack's Wink (7st. 8lbi.), 

Air. Patel’s Frost (Hat. .51hH.), Cooi>er .’ll Metidim ,, ..8 

H.H. the Alaharajah of Kolliapur’a Bridge- } 24r. GovJmittrai'i Val Haki (7at. ilbs,}, 
thiun (Oat. filba.) 4 | H, Blaok ». 4 

Won by 3 It-iiKtlia, 2 lengths, i length. Won by 1| lingths, a httid «ngth. 


Timc-lmin. lOaeca. I Time.— toto. U 4.lkie«. 
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The Madras Cup (Dlv. I). Distance 
74- furlongs. — 

Mr. K. Basu’s Torford (8st. 61bs.), B-ylands, 1 
Mr. Wishart's Kooinur 11 (7st. 51bs.), 

H. Black .. 

Mr. Varma's Princess Maeve (9st. 21b3.), 

Porsyth 3 

A kkasalicb Maharaj of Kolhapur's 
Daryasagar (7st. ] l lbs.), Afford . . ^ 

Won by 4 lengths, short head, 4 length. 
Time. — Imin. 3.') l-Ssees. 

'i’ho Madras Cup (Div. II). Distance 
74 furlongs. 


H. H. Sir Cleorge. Stanley’s Itoimdelay 

(Tst. 41bs.), H. Black 1 

Miss lalavanti Bhosle’s Gadyach (7st. lib.), 
Alford .. ..2 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Maha- 
sagar (7st, 13lbs.), Dillon . . . . ♦ . 

Mr. J. J. Murphy's The Stiff (Sst. 121bs.), 


Howell 3 

The Chief of Bajana’s Gfrcek Burn (Sst. 51bs.), 

Obaid 4 

Won by 1 length, 5 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 1 mins. 43 3-5 secs. 

The Criterion, Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr. Eve’s Heritage (Sst. 31bs.), Brace . . 1 
Mr, P. B. Avasia’s la Eontaine (Sst, lllbs.), 

Dillon . . . . 2 

]\rr. Kelso’s Phare (Sst. 31bs.), Harding .. 3 
H. H, the Maharaja of Eajpipla’s Varsity 
Express (78t. lOlbs,), Selby , . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 3 lengths, neck. 
Time. — 1 min. 31 4-5 sees. 


Mawab of Banganapalle’s Joli Blond 

(7st. 1 lb.), Mendoza 3 

Mr. Vlshvanade’s Herring (8.st. Gibs.), 
t)' Neale . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 1 length. 
Tinie.—l min. 35 2-5spcs. 


♦ Poona. 


The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 1 i mih^s— 

Jl. H. the Maluiraja of Rajpipla’s Shipshape 

(Hst. 71bs.), Bowloy 1 

Mr, A. (.!. Ard(‘shir’s Ethics (Ost.), Munvoc. . 2 
H. II, the Maluiraja of Itajpipla’s Highness 

(Hst. 7ll)H.), Dali Acqua 3 

Air, J. J, Murphy’s Bray Beau (9st. 2lbs.), 

Howell 4 

Won by ne<‘k. 1 limgth, luuul. Time. — 

2 mins. 44 2-5 secs. 


Tile Trial Plate, Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr, A. (!. Ardeshir's Ethics (Ost. 21hs.), 

Walkin' J 

Mr. Osi'ott'H Private Heal (i)st. 21l>s.), Pcc.k. . 2 
Hon’idc. Sir H. M. Mehta’s Simafsli Wish 

(Ost.), bnni .. 3 

Mr, Diamond's Knin bak (Gst. 21bs.), Howell 4 
Won by 4 lengths, short, head, neck. Time. — 

1 min, 4K 2-5 sees. 

The i’addoek Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr. H. E. Pishori's Hero Worship (Gst. 

i2ll»K., ed, Tst. 21bK.), B. McQiiude .. 1 
Mr. A. M. Ivhalraz’s Knincolln (tist. lOlbs., 
ed. Gsi. 1 lltiH,), (Jraluuu ,, .. ..2 

Mr. K, Mnneherjl's Custodian (7Bt. KJlhs.), 

A, Clarke 3 

ii. H. tlie Maharaja of Koliiupur’s ihwlhu- 
pyari IX (7st. Tibs.), Bhlinrao . . . . 4 

Won by 3| lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.- t min, 1 7 4-5 secs. 

'J’he Autmim Plate. Distance 1 J mllcH-— 

Mrs, Jolin Yorke’s Trelawne (Tst. Gibs.), 
Co0iM*r *. 1 


The September Plato. Distance IJr miles. — 


Air. Oscutt and Airs. AI. Tyrrell’s Black- 

etto (Sst. 3ibs.), Peck 1 

Mr. N. Beg Alfthonicd’s Chi va, Ires quo . . 2 

Air. S.E. Pishori’s Hero Worship (7st. lllbs.), 

B. AIcQuacle 3 

Afr. Diamond's Galloping Alajor (7st. 

I2lb.s.), Whiteside 4 

Won by 3 lengths, nock, 4 lengths. Time.— 

2 mins. 15 3-5 secs. 


The Governor’s Cup. Distance B. C. and 
Distance — 


Air. Byramjoe llustnmjoc's .Tnr. Gunboat 
.1 ack (7st. J 2lbs .), W hitosido 
Mr. A. A. All bin Talili’s Saifuldowla (Sst, 

lOlbs,), Thompson 

H. II. the Dowager Alaharani of Kolhapur’s 
Ghaflah (78t. 1 1 lbs.), Harding . . 

Air. A. It, Taha’s Bushboos (Sst . Slbs.), 

Selby 

Won l)y short head, 1 length, | length. 
Time. — 3 mins. 14 2-5 secs. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


ITie Bt. Legur Plate. Distance It. C. and 
Distance — 

Airs. John Yorke’s Trelawne (7st. 31bs., 

cd. 7st. dibs.), Dillon 1 

Airs. L. Musry’s Buce.iitaur (Ost. lOlbs., 
cd. Gst. 1 21b«.), .1. O’Neale . . . . 3 

Mr. .T. J. Alurphy’s The Htllf (Tst. lOlbs.), ^ 

3 

Air. Eve's (ianielian (7.st, 12 lbs.), Brace . . 4 
Won by 1 length, head 5 lengths. Time.— 

2 miim. 5G secs. 


The J’oona Plate. Distance 0 furlongs — 

H. H. the Alaharaja of Mysore’s bignan 

(tot. 1 31bs.),J. O’Neil ^ 

Air. 0. A. Alurad’s Neddlns (Tsfc. lOlbs.), 

Evans “ 

Hon’ble Mr. H. M. Mehta's Ternlet (Hst. 

UlhH.), Blythe ^ 

Air, Itoinan’B Turlogh (Tst. lllbs.), North- 

more * 

Won hy £ length, I length, 1 4 engths. 
Time.— 1 min. 14 sees. 
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Tho (Janeslikhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr, Diamond’a Kiim Bale (9st. 51bs.), 
JMnnroe . . I 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s La Portaine (8st. 6 Ihs.), 

Harding 2 

Hon’lile Sir H. M. Mehta’s Spanish Wish 
(8st. 21hH.), Blythe . . 

Mr. Eve’s Gay Day (7st. 71bs., ed. 7st. 81hs.), 

M. Hoyt 4 

Won by neck, 1 length, short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 16 secs. 

The Western India Stakes. Distance U miles — 
H. H. the Maharaja o£ llajpipla’s Spinner’s 
Cottage (7st. ISlbs.), Sell)y .. ..3 

Mr. J. J, Murphy’s Bray Beau (Sst. lOlhs.), 
Howell 

Mr. Oscott’s Private Seal (Sst, 61bs.), 

Alford -.3 

Mr. Oscott and Mrs, C. Malone’s Glenainnuid 

(Sst.lOlbs.), Peek 4 

Won by | length, short head, neck. Time.— 

2 mills. 8 secs. 

The Sandhurst Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. A. Higgins’s Ethics (Sst. 4lbs.), Brace , . 3 
H. H. the Maharaja of llajpipla'.s Wesh-rner 
(7st.4lbs., cd. 7st, 51bs.), jfJillon .. .. ii 

Mr. Diamond’s Kum Bak (9st. Tibs.), Howvll ? 
Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (9st. Tibs.), C. Hoyt. 4 
Won by 1 length, 2| lengths, neck. Time.— 

1 min. 13 3-5 secs. 


The Ascot Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs. A. 0. Ardeshir and F. D. Bolton’s 
Horeinia(8st. 41b8.), Munroc .. .. 1 

Mr. 8. A. A, Annamalai Chettiar’a Sauer 

Kraut (7st. 11 lbs.), Dillon 2 

Mr. Diamond’s Galloping Major (Tst. lOllw.), 

Evans .. .. y 

Mr. E. S, Godfrey’s Charmainc (8«t.), Dull 
Acqua - . . . 4 


Won by i length, 1 lonth, short head, 
Time — 1 min, 42 3-5 sees. 

The Willingdon Cup. Distance IJ miles— 

H. E. Tim Viceroy’s Honeyde.w (list 21h.s.), 

Walker . . I 

Mr. Eve's Eosetto (Sst. 121bs.), Bra<‘e . . „ 
Mr. Eve's Johnnie Walker (Sst.), S. Black, b 
H.H. the Dowager Maharani of KolUaTiur'.s 
Saloon (7st. 811)8.), Whiteside .. .,4 

Won by 2 lengtlis, 2 lengths, i length. 
Time— 2min8. 43 2-6 secs. 


Secunderabad. 

' Kliaja I’ershad Cn]). Dishuice 7 lurinng';- ^ 

' Mr. S. Alibir’s 'I'aj Asad ( 7 .st. lllbs.), li. 

j McQuudti 1 

! Mr. N. llupeliaini’.s 'I'aj Kasiiia ( 7 st . 31 hs.), 
Hamdau - , . . . . . . , . : 

1 Mr. .Muj«*ed .Junrees's Shahar (ilst. fSlb.s.). 

I Marrablt! ;j 

j Mr. it, X. Brana’.s .MiUiIkkiIi Tawlbi ( 7 nt.), 

I Ijceson .. .. .. .. .,4 

I Won l>y neek, b-ngt !i, "bui t 'I'liiie.— 

1 min. 35 4-5 .sees. 

Faklirul Mulk Cup (Div, I), Distance a 

furlongs — 

Mr. S. Mobanied iiir's .N'assuf ( 7 st. . 511 )s.), 

' Siimdan ,1 

I M(‘ssrs. Surana and Keriiig’s .Mat tar (Sst.. 

I I 21 bs.), iloweil 

i Mr. E. Snlleumn’.H Ismail I’asba (INt. libs,), 

D'csou 3 

Mr. Kashoml Bln Mohained's Bahlryaii 
(!)st. 21 l).s.), Gliaid .. .. ,, ,. 4 

Won by short head, short hi’ad, m-ck. 

Time. — I min. 9 4 - 5 see-», 

Sliah Yar Jung .Mennulai Cuii. Dlstuinv B 
furlongs — 

Mr. Sultan Chiuoy’s Qul VIVe (tNt. libs.), 

Obaid I 

Nuwub Mir Mdull All K ban’s Vlvlmi'ter 
( 7 ht. Aiiliidge ., .. ..2 

Tile iUijahof Sivagunga's Sky ('itm-l ,, , 

mandcr (hmI. ulbM.). McCarthy, y t,';*;*; 
Xawal) Mir .Media Ah Klmn'h .Magic 
llunncr ( 7 .st . 31 lts.), D'cnitii ,, J 3 

IVou by nciik, half Iciigih, deml heat. 
Time.— I min. 16 1*5 secs. 

Fuklirul Mulk Gup (Dlv. II), IMstauee 
furlongs-— 


Mrs. Lane's Aboujenah (7«t, liUm.), H. 

Bljick I 

Mr. E. Hullcinan’s Itajuh Pasha (Hst. Pllw.), 

Ghald .. 2 

Mr. 8. M. liir’a iVrmacil (Tst. I2lbs.), 

Samdttii 3 

Mr. Hlmmlan's Kurf ulta (Hst. PlbH.), IIow(dL 4 


Won by length, short hciw!, neck. Time. - 
I min. II secs. 


The Ebor Handicap. Distance IJ miles— 

Mr. M. G. Watehorn and Mr. J. J. Murpliy’s 
Bonno Tete (7st. lOlbs.), White .. .. } 

Mr. Bvo’s SniK'rlatlvy (dst. 32)Iis.L 
McCarthy 


.Moimtd Dowla Cup. Dlst4)tn«}e 6 furlongH— 

Mr. AWut Itaaiwjk'i Magiietto (tot. libs.), 
Ohftid .. .. .. .♦ ..I 

Mr. Lalvuul's Grplmn (Ost. 3ibi.), Marrabk*. 2 


Mr. Jv. Muncherji’s C'usfoilian («st. Bllrtt.), 
Burn . . , , , , _ ^ ^ jj 

Mr. IGdso’s Phare (Sst. Slb.s.), Harding 4 
Won by 1 length, short l>t:;«l, neck. 
Time— 2min3. 33 4-6 secs. 


Nawab .Mir Medhl All Khan's Wholeii 
(Hst. 5U>s.), Aldrkigf’ . , . . . . 3 

Major Forster's Manor (Hut. 21hs.), Black .. 4 
Won by kmgth, length anil half length, Thne— • 
1 min. 4 4-6 wsci. 
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Sahflizada’s Cup. Distance miles — 

Mr. H. H. Malimood’s Bumn (9st.), 

Howell . . 

Mr. A. il. Obaid’s Rolls Eoyce (9st. 41bs.), 

Obaid . . . . 2 

Mr. IL Kadum’s Berlin (8st. libs.), Leeson. . 3 
II. M. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Narayan 
(iSst. 41bs.). Aldridge 4 

Won by half length, neck, 2 lengths. 
Time— 2 mins. 24 2-5 secs. 

Kizatn’s Cup, Distance Race Course and 
UistaniT— 

IVlr. 0. Tcmoolji’s Sky Hawk (8st. 12lbs.), 

Marahic, 1 

H. 11. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s “1 
.lohnny Green (bst. Tll'-s.), Bowie . y dead 
Mr. IOssay(>’s Thyroid (7st. I2lba.), J. I heat 2 
Me Qua(l(% . , . . . . J 

Kawab M. M. All Khan's Subtlety (8st. 

5 lbs.), Leeson 4 

Won l)y a neck, dead heat IJ Icugtlxs. 
Time.-— 2 minutes 12 see-s. 

Tollygunge. 

Govt'inor’s Cup (Div. I). Distance (about) 9 
furlongs— 

Mr. Dbross’.s Babalot (lOst. Olbs,), Iinrie . . 1 
Mr. S. iC. Bhattor’s Couda (lOst. 6 lbs.), 

iderson .. 2 

Major !). A. Buchan’s Nalim (lOst.), Jalfri'y. 3 
Mr. W. T. Vizier Hermcr’s kubulator (list. 

2 lbs.), Gonrlay 4 

Won by JJ lengths. .] length, J length. 
Tiuuj — 2mins. 0 3-5 seas. 

Governor’s Cup. (Div. IL) Distance (about) 
5» furlongs — 

Mr. N. W, Keunc'dy’s Sirsa (list, Tibs.), 

11. Johnson 

Mr. E. ,1. PithifCs Scohar (lOst. 91bs.), 

Gourlay 

Major A. Hodgin’s Argenson (list. 71b.s.), 

Bardingc .. .. 3 

Mr. <L I. 'I'redaway’s Bui Barrow (lOst. 

:U1)H.), Gwmer 4 

Won by it lengths, 'J lengths, f length. 
Tinie— 2n»ins. 7 4-5seeH. 


Meerut. 


1 Civil Service Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Capt. J. M, Bernard’s Popcorn (9st, 121bs.), 

Owner 1 

Messrs E.. P. Sukla and J, K. Bose’s Dothiar 
(8st. 5lbs.), Pnrtoo Singh . . • . 2 

Mrs. P, L. Orde’s Rikki Tikki (9st. 4lbs.), 
Leeson 3 


Won by^ length, J length, 5 lengths. Time— 
Imin. 42 l-5secs. 

Indian Cavalry Chase. Distance about 2 miles 
(Over chase coui'sc).— 

Mr. C. P. Sherston’s Var Plum (lOst. 41bs.), 
Capt W. Jones 1 

Mr. W. F. Lamb’s Moon Magic (list. lOlbs.), 
Owner .2 

Capt, L. M. Bonn and Mr. R. 0, Critchley’s 
Paris Song (9st. I21bs.), Capt. Bonn . . 3 
Won by 5 l(*ngths, IJ lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 4mins. 2 5-5sceH. 

(iovernor Generars Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 
Major D. Vaiircnen’s Vignette (Sst. Olbs.), 
Leeson . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Capt. J. Martin’s Snow Boat (Sst.), Donnelly 2 
Messrs. H. 0. Hay and R. H. Shaw’s Little 
Welsh (7.st. 4lbs. car. 7st. Slbs.), R. Bell 3 
Won hy | length, J length, 1| lengths. 
Time — 2mius. 8 4-5sccs. 

Quetta. 

The Army Cup. Distance about 2i miles— 
Over 9 flights— 

Capt. Edwards’ The Witch (list, lllbs.), 

owe 105 yds. Owner 1 

Mr. Mackinlay’s Sir Tor (list. 71hs.), owe 

120 yds. Capt Stroud 2 

Cai>t. Sawyer’s Lenlaw (list.), owe 70 yds. 

Owner 3 

Won hy 0 lengths, 8 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Tiiiio. — 3 min. 57 4-6 aeos. 


CRICKET. 


M.C.C, TOni IN INDIA. 

'I'he fidlowing In a eonipndu'usivi! list of 
ndcviuit. flgurcH In connexion with the M.C.C. 
Team which toured India ; 


HILMMARY OK IIKSLLTS. 


Amritsar : — 

l)r<‘W with Southern Punjab. Southern 
Punjab 204 and JOB for 1. M.C.C. 450 for 
8 ((le<‘lar(‘d). 

Bangalore :~ 

Won against Mysor(> State, 451 for 7 

((h'clared) ami 72 for 0 (declared). Mysore 
State 107 and 55. 


AJtner:- B<>nar<‘s:-— 

Won by ngaiiihi Kajptitajia by an innings and Lost against Viziuaagrtuu Nl by 14 runs, 
and 1 97 runs, M.C.C. 21 !t. Itajputana 32 Vlzanagram K1 124 and 149. M,.t.t>. Ill 
ami 74 and 13U. 
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Bombay : — 

Third Test Matcb— 

Brow with Bombay Presidency, Bombay 
Presidency 87 and 191 for 5. M.O.C. 481 
for 8 (declared). 

Brow with Bombay Ciity. 'Bombay City 1 40 
and 56 for 2. M,C.O. 31 0 for 8 (dechired). 

England beat India in the First Teat Jlateh l>y 
9 wickets. India 219 and 258. Euglaini 
438 and 40 for 1. 

Brow with An Indian XT. M.C.(*. 224 and 
215. An Indian XI 238 and 112 for 4. 
Charity Match. 

Calcutta ; — 

Brow with the All-India XT. M.C.C. 187 fori 
5 (declared). British in Bengal 121 for 8.| 

'Won against Indians and Anglo-Indians by 
4 wickets. Indians and Anplo-lndians 123.1 
M.C.O. 179 for 6. One-day mateh. j 

Drew with the All- India XI. M.C.C, 331 andi 
279 for 5 (declared). All-Jndia XI 3 (58 uinl ^ 
152 for 1. 

England drew with India in the 8t‘ct>nd 
Test Match. England 403 and 7 for 2. 
India 247 and follow on 237. 


Colombo: — 

Brow with Ceylon. Ceylon 106. lU<ii 

for 3. 

Won against Ceylon Xlby lOwhik'ts. Ct‘yIou{ 
XI 106 and 189. JVLC.C. 272 and 25 for 0. j 

Won against Indo- Ceylon Xt by M runs. 
M.C.C. 155 and 78. Indo-Ceylon XI 104 1 

and 121. j 

Belhi:- ; 

Won against Delhi and District by an inning j 

and 1;J3 runs. Delhi and District 98 and 
102, M.C.C. 333. 

Won against the Viceroy’s XI by an irmlngi- 
and 208 runs. Viceroy’s Xi lOO and 63. 
M.C.C. 431 for 8 (d('c*]ared). 


Indore:— , 

Brew with the dalle XL (Jalh; XI 79 for 7 
(declared) M C.C. 59 for 2. 

Br<‘w with (Ventral India. M.C.C. 157 and 
52 for 0. Central India 157. 


Jamnagar : — 

Bnsw with Jamnagar Xf. Jamnagar XI 00 
and 45 for 6. M.C.C. 151 ha* 8 (declared). 


Drew with Karachi .XI. M.C.C. 362 for 7 
(declared), Karachi XI Hi) and 112 for 4 

Won against Hind by 9! rmiH, M.C.C. 307 
fur r> (declared) and 110 for H (declared). 
Hind 189 and 167. 

ballon* : — 

Drew with ({overnor’s Xf. 'M.CC, 402 for 
7(d<*clared) (loveriior’s XI 2.5:$ for 8, 

W<m by against .Northern India by an inning 
and 13.'* runs. .Northern Imiia 53 and 58 
M.C.C. 2 16 for 7 (declared). 

Madras — 

B*at Madras PivNi<lcn<*y by an innings and 
352 nins, 

M. (!. C. : 603, Madra-^ Pivsidciicy 10(5 and 
1 15. 

Won against .Mswiras Federation by ]h 7 runn. 
M.C.C. 2(58 for 6 (declared), Matiras 
Fed<>rati(»n HI, One-dai mateh. 

England }«*at India in the tJdrd Tcit MnMi 
by 202 runs. England :$3r> and 2(51 for 7 
(declared). India 1 15 and 219. 


Won against Central IToviuees by 6 wiekets. 
Central PrtJ%lneeH 195 and IHH. .M.C.C. 
261 and 129 for 4. 

Patiala: - 

I Drew with JUjlnder (lyniklmna. M.C.C, 33(1. 
llajlnder Cyiukhana ICif) f«»r (5. 

Peshawar • 

W’on against NorthAVcHt Frontier Provimv. 
liy an innings and 135 runs, N.W.F. 
Provinw 91 and 121. M.C.C. :$5U for 
7 (declared). 

Poona: - 

Drew with Poona, M.C.C’. 16I for 5 (iteelared). 
I’oona H3 and 39 for 2. 

Ita|k(d - 

Won ugnlust Wi-stein India Kijifes l>y 4 
wieketM. Wesb-rii India Ktab's and 249. 
M.C.C. 254 for 6 tleelitred and (50 for 0. 
Sreonderabad :• - 

Brew witli Moin-uddlN>wIah’H XI, M.C.C'. 
112 ami 30:i. Moln-mldJawIali’., XI 194 
and l8Hfor 9, 


BonaliAy. 

rinawfjf India Shield- • 

Hfc. .Xavier’s Collegu 4 id ami 128. 
B. B, & (J. 1. Ballwfty, 721. 

Kiuraclii. 


Ximudii - 

Drew with C. B. Iluijie’s .XI. M.C’.C’. 292 and 
70 for 4 (deelarud). U. B. H-ubiu’s XI U9 
and 103 for 6. 


I .Hind Puatangular— 

Hlndtm l!«at Far»Ii by S wickoti. 
ParMs I2»wi4 12f, 

HlndM IM md 04 fof 4. 
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TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 

All- India Championsliips — 

Men’s Singles : — Sohanlal beat E, V. Bobb, 
6-2, 3-6, 6-1, 6-8, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles : — Miss Sandison and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone beat Miss Parrot and 
Miss Stebbing, 6-2, 6-3. 

Mixed Poiibles; — lirooke Edwards and Miss 
Jenny Sandison beat E, V. Bobb and Mis.'' 
Parrot, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2. 

Marker’s Event: — Mahomed Ayas beat 
Jlamsewak, 1-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Women’s Singles : — Miss Sandison boat Misi 
Johnston, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles :■ — Sawhney and Bhandari 
beat Brooke Edwards and Shamshei 
Singh, 6-2, 6-7, 6-2. 


Women’s Doubles : — Final : — Miss L. Eow 
and Miss E. Bonjour beat Mrs. V, J. Gough 
and Miss 0. Stebbing, 7-5, C-2. 

Men’s Singles : — Pinal E. V. Bobb boat 
J. E. Tew, 7-5, 7-5. 

Women’s Singles ; — Final : — Miss Eeela Kow 
beat Miss E. Bonjour, 6-2, 6-1. 


Calcutta. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships — 

Men’s Doubles : — C, Bamaswamy and C. L, 
Mehta beat W. H. Michnlmore and L. 
B«'ooke Edwards, 6-i, G-J, 6-8, 3-6, 6-3. 

Women's Singles : — Mrs. Stork boat Miss 
Parrott, 6-0, 4-6, 6-2. 


Bandra. 

Women’s Double, s (final) :-~Miss Bonjour and 
Miss I’lilyurkhan bout Mrs. Shortland and 
Miss Snow, 6-1, 6-2. 

Men’s Slngles.—E. V. Bobb b(>at Chnranjiva, 
6-0, 6-3. 

Women’s Mingles Miss Leela Row beat 1 
Miss Bonjour, 6-3, 6-0. ! 

Men's Dnubles.- (Iharanjlva and Ranblrsingh 
heat n(J)I> and A. C, Pereira, 6-3, 6-3. 

Mixed Doultles — Winners • — .7. Oliaranjiva , 
and Miss J^eela Bow. Runners-up. Hiivarnu | 
and Miss Talyarkhaa. j 


Bombay. 

{loml)ay I’resbieney Hard (burt Tournann'ut- : 

Men’s Mlngb'H:- Pinal:-— E. V. liol»i> beat 
J. Charaujivu, 5-7, 7-5, (!-(). 

Men’s Douides Pinal: J. t Imran jlva and 
Ranidr 8lngb l>eat J. K. Tew ami A. M. 1). 
im, 6-2, 6-1. 

Mixed I)oul>les; Pinal: -Miss 0, Htelddng 
and A. (L beat Mrs. Bell and J. P. 

'I’ew, 6-4, 0-6, 6-4, 

Women’s Singles : Pinal; Miss U*ela Row 
Iwut Miss M. P. Duhnsh, 6-1, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubk's: Pinal: - -Miss O. Hh*b- 
bing and Mrs. M, M. Htn'iihens beat Mrs. K. 
Itow and Miss Lvla Row, 4-6, H-6, 8-6. 

Marker’s Pinal:- - Harjoo PerslHgUH'at Kaltl- 
inoni, 6-3, 6-4. 

Western India (hamploiishlp— 

Men's Doubles; - Final;'— E, V, Bobb and 
L. ItoKiktj I'klwimls Iwai J. Charunjlva and 
(?. Riimaswaml, 6-2, 6-0. 

Mixed Pmibles ; Final: -h. Brooke-Edward 
and Miss 0, Stobblng lent C. iiamaswand 
and J. Uhamnjivft, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1. 


Mixed Doubles : — Miss Harvey John.stone and 
Hohanlal beat Mi.sB E. Homan and 0. G. 
Poimtney, 9-11, 6-3, 6-2. 

Men’s Singles : — Sohanlal beat W. H. S. 
Mlchelmore, 5-7, 6-4, 6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. Stork and Mrs. 
Duncan Smith beat Mrs. Brown and Miss 
J’urrott, 6-2, 6-1. 

]Mix(‘d Doubles — Pinal :--AIiss Li'iln Row and 
ICrishnasw'ainy ia'at Mrs. Sastrl and 
llaebappa, 6-3, 6-4. 

Calcutta Lawn Tennis (Riampionships— • 

Man’s iSingles — Final Madan Mohan, 
(Lahore), beat E. V. Bobb, (Bombay), 
10-(5, 6-3, 6-3. 

Womi'u's Singles — Finals ; — Miss Jenny 
Sandison lH*at Miss Bonjour, (Ajiniu'), 6-4, 
6 - 0 . 

Mlxiwl Doubles -PhialH : - -W. P. Btepln'n and 
Miss Parrott beat It. T, Blake, (Ivara(*bl), 
and .Mrs. Brown, *1-6, 7-5, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles-"- Pinal : — L. Brooki^ Edwards 
and W. Jl. S. MIehelinore (ln)ldi*rs) (Calcutta) 
beat Sohan Lul, (Lahor(') and N. Erislma- 
swamy, (Madras), 4-6, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5, 

Wonnm’s Doubles- -Pinuls Parrott 

aiul Miss ilarv(iy JohuKion, (Calcutta), heat 
Mrs. Ht{)rkaiid Mrs. Dunean Smith, 6-2, 6-4. 

Internutloual Matches - 

Madan Mohan, (India), bi'at H. Jaeoby, (West 
Australia), 6-0, 6-0. 

C. h, Mehta, (India), beat G. B. Davl(% (West 
Australia), 6-2, 6-1. 

Jiaublr Hingh and S. I., R. Hawhney, (India), 
Ixiut R. I>. Pord and H. Jacoby, (West 
Australia), S-6, 6-2. 
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Tennis, Hockey, 


Delhi. 

Delhi Dawn Tennis Chan^pionships — 

Men’s Bouhles : — Final : — HaTuaRwami and 
Shamshorsingh beat Brooke Edwards and 
Bobh, 8-(i, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles; — Final: — ^Miss Sandison 
and Mrs. Jordan beat Miss Farott and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone, 6-3, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles : — Final : — Miss Sandison an<l 
Bobb beat Miss Parrott and liamaswanii, 
6-4, C-2. 

Men’s Singles ; — Y. Sing boat 1. Bronke- 
Edwards. 

Women’s Singles ; — Miss Sandison beat Mrs, 
Stock, 6-2, 0-1. 


Karachi. 


Mortb. Western India Championships — 

Men’s Singles. — E. V. Bobb beat Danjanan. 
6-4, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles -Mias Dubash beat Mns. 
Helps, 6-2, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles — Miss P 0 . Dinshaw and 
Bobb beat Miss M. J, Dinshaw and J. B. 
Kawasji, 6-2, 6-4. 

2^'orth-Wcstern Indian Championships— 

Mm^s Singles: — Blake beat Daryananc 6-2, 

Women’s Singles: — lilisa Dubash beat Miss 
Kavasji, 6-0, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles r—Jagat Kohanlul and Shiv- 
dasani beat Suntookaml Petit 6-2, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles Mrs. Pollard iiud idakc 
beat Mrs. Helps and Daryanana, 6-4, 6-4, , 


Lahore. 

Army .and U, A. F. ( 'hatnpidusbiiH-- 
Men’.s Siimb“^ Lieut T. !5. JT(.iid,.rs<jn 
Brooks (."i-fdli, .Mahratta Idglit. bil'iuiti'v^ 
beat 2iiil id. ii. .\lulia (il. | ) 

6-4, 4-6, 6-2, (M, ‘ 

Men’s I)( ml ties Sub.-i’ond. i’. Jl. Wills and 

Sub.-t'ondr. A. <L Walk (1. O. IVrozc. 
pur Anscjinl) bi'af Hr-ndiT'-on Ilrookc .and 
Lt, U. Iv. I’oiiHlo (.l-otli Midii'ulfa L, r i 
6-2, 6- L 1-6, 

Madras. 

D C. C, (■liauipionships- 
Men’s Singles Kl.-iiii \linieil beat (' [ 

Mullen, 6-2, 6-1, :i-6, 6-2, ' ” 

Alen'.s Douldes Fiuui ; i'.rookt* Edward 
and Krisliiiaswaui.s beiil Solumlal miii 
llaeluippu, 3-6, 6-2, 6-:L 6-:L 

Wonmii’s Singles Final; Miss Ijeiia lb,w 
iieat -Mts.s lionjuur, 6-it. 6-1. 

Women’s* Double- Final: Honjour 

and Miss 'rhoruisiiigham heat Miss i^dla 
Jlow and Mr-, Sasfri, 6-:{, 6-2, 

Mussoorie. 

Hard Court Clunupionsbip'' 

Men’s Single-,: I-lmii Mintiul bout Ahad 
iJussuIn, T-.l, :b6,2-6,6- 1, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles : Miss Acton beat Mrs, 
Wigb*y 6-2. 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles; ,Mih. Jb-uslium-Hniitli 
and Mi-ss Aclon beat .Mrs. Wigley «nd 
Airs, (’ttlrus, 6-1, <b2. 

Alixwl Douldevi : Mi's. Denshnui-Hinitli and 
Ahad llu-sjiin heat Miss Aeton nnd I'riee, 
6-1, 2-6, ♦$. 1 . 

Afen's Doubles: Ahad Htissubi and Islam 
,\Um)wl heat Piiee aad Hudia, T-.l, 6-4, 6-2, 


Bombay. 

Xewis Cup — - 

Imsitaniam , . 

G. I. P. Hallway .. 

Aga Kiian Cup — 

Manavadar State 

St. I’atrick’s, Karachi 

Cummins Cup.— - 

A C.'oy, 3-8th Punjab Begijuent . , 
H. M. [. 8. Dalhousio 

Slmiba ShiebI— 

Hq. Wing Sherwood Fijresfors . . 
C. Coy. Bhorwoo<l Foresters 


jauc.iutr. 


I Afghan Team's Fisfuren - 



LusitanlauH 

ML 


Afghan Team 

. . Nil, 

3 gmil. 

Ibiinbay Ciistotiis . , 

. . 7 goals. 

ML 

Afghan Team 

Nil, 


Ibnubay Combined 

. , :t goals. 

1 goal. 

Afghan Team 

1 gt»al 

A'i7. 

, Bucluumn Cup « 



Bombay thintomH , . 

. . 2 goals. 

3 goals. 

XusitanlanH 

Nil, 

2 goals.' 

Ehopiil. 



All Indlft Abaidulhih Klmn Coltl ilup Tourna- 

! nUiUts - 


1 goal. ; Alexandra Beliool . . . . . . i goal. 

ATL j Hhimla Club . . . . , , .V|/, 



Calcutta. 


Hockey, Football, 
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Liikshiiiibilas Cn]j — 

.Jliansi Koroos . 6 goals. 

lvharagi)ur Judinas 1 goal. 

P»(‘ight()u Cup— 

.!ha,nsi H-'roes . 1 goal. 

Calcutta Oiistoins . Nil. 

Mxlubitioa Match 

Judiaiis ... 2 goals. 

The Post 2 goals. 

(tal(!utta L(‘aguc — 

Cah'utta Customs. 


Madras. 

J Willingdon Cup — 

Anglo-Indians ‘ A ’ , . . , 2 goals. 

M.S.M. Kailway . . . . 1 goa 

Murree. 

Murxee Brewery Tournament — 

Punjab Bifles ‘ A ' , . 3 goals. 

Shrapsliires 1 goal. 

Poona. 

Poona Aga Khan Cup — 

A. P. I. (Poona) . . , . goa 

Green Howards . . . . Nil. 


FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 

Nadkarni Cup-— 

Colaba United ‘ A ’ team . . 1 goal. 

Bengal Club Nil. 

Hover’s Cuiv — 

icing’s lleginient . . . . . . 1 goal. 

.South Stalfords NU. 

Alter two diwn giinies, 1-1, 2-2. 

Li'Klie llunnlng Cup. — 

Boyal Fusiliers beat Uagle’s United by 1( 
points to 5. 

SiTgt.— Mills won t luf gold medal for the second 
year In Huceessluii. 'rime. — 13 secs. 

Mxhibil ion Match- - 

Jlnrwuud League (1st Division) team .V)7. 
ilarwood (.eague (2n<I Division) 
teuin .. .. .. .. NIL 

Harwood I.eague ™ 

Royal Irish Fusiliers, Royal Artillery 
(ninurrs uii.) 


Meulvin Cup ■ 

Mhhi’.X Reginieut . . B goals. 

Royal Irhh Fusiliers 3 goals. 

Calcutta. 

JRiariduuigu .shield 

Alohnii Bagan . . , . . I goal. 

DttlhouHle Nil, 


Calcutta Lmigue (First Divlshut.) ■ 
Durham Light Infantry, 

East Bengal (RmuuT«-ui),) 


International Mat<*h — 


indiaus 

goals. 

Jiuropeans . . 

1 goal. 

Charity Match— 


D. C. L. J 

3 goals. 

Mohan Biigan 

Nil 

r. F. A. Shield ~ 

Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry 

2 goals. 


King’s Koyal H i lies . . . . 1 goal. 


Labore. 

North-West p'ootball Assoeiation Cliani- 
l>ionahij>H — 

‘ A ’ Coy. (Mast .Surreys) . . . . 2 goals, 

ireaihiuarters Wing, (East Surreys) I goal. 

Lucknow. 

r. P. 0. Slileld— 

Kalighat . . 2 goals. 

Canieroaions 1 goal. 

Murray Cup-^ 

(lameronlans 3 goals, 

Blaek Wataih Nil. 

Quetta. 

I Western Omnmaiul Brit ish Inter- Unit. 

( 'J'ouniament — 

iHt Battalion Devonshire Regt. . . 2 goals. 

I Eoyal Air Porce, Karachi .. Nil. 
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Rugby, Golf. 

RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

International Match— 

Scotland .. . .{1 goal, 1 try) 8 points. 

England . . (l penalty goal) 3 points. 

All India Championship— 

The Welsh Eegiment (1 goal, 1 dropped goal, 
1 penalty goal, 1 try). 15 points. 

Duke of Wellingtons, (1 goal) 5 points. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta Challenge Cup— 

Calcutta 9 points. 

(2 penalty goals and 1 try). 


Duke of Weilinghtn’s fiegf . ;} points. 

0 ptnuKy goal, 

rnternationai Matcii — 

Hnitland .. .. h*!fii(s) (t jn^ints 

Knglaad (! lu-nulfy goal) .'{points. 

Karachi 

iCuraehi oiten TutirnuiiH'iit 
Hoyal .VHillery. 

I-an(‘a.‘>}ilrc Fjbilh i.. .. yj^ 

( {'ill) to In* lield ji»intl\ K 


Calcutta. 

AIl-Tndia Women's Amateur f'iiampinnsidp, — 
Mrs, Angwiu beat Mrs, Scott i and 

Amateur Championship of 1 ndla : — 

H, Graham Smith heat H. Birkmyre 1(1 and 
Sever 30 holes. 

Ootacamund. 

Chalmer’a Cup — 

Major Cfraham heat Mack, 3 up and 2 to play. 
Fourl)alI Foursomes — 

I)r, Subbaroyan and Winihu8h,(l(5 vk Eogey), 
13 up, heat Sullivan and Majo Keene, Id up 

Mixed Foursomes— 

Fnrne.s8 and Mrs. Hurley, (handicap 12) 70 
Electric Competition — 


Capt. Parsons , . , . . . . . {J2 

K.ayo m 

Tombstone Competition— 

Mrs. Mltchel and Furness 87 


Amateur Championship of Southern India— 
Broughton beat Major Evans- I/imhe, 3 and i. 

Calcutta Challeiigc Cup- 
Mack beat Kaye, 5 mid 3. 


GOLF. 

; Women's Champlnnshlp of Iniiiii— 

j Mrs. I'kiwards beat Mrs, l.atta, 1 up, 

‘ dtuUipur Cup (Women) 
j Mi.HS Kirkwood beat .Min. Htirhy, {{ and 1. 

NaiiSc. 

Western India ChaiJiidon»hip :• 

Carroll. (Poona), Is at Hickey, (homlmv), at 
the 32nd lode and i. 

Honiluiy Huugle : Mrs. held, ( Htunliay), 
Isoit Mrs. .hiikiiH, ( Karachi i, 1 up. 
Captain's Cup; Uiuhl Kut Pitt 2 and 1. 
Foursomes; l.uinley and liaydon is-at 
Huridersoii and IsiwinlcH 1 up, 

Pachmari. 

Imnsdowne (Johl .Medal (.Match Pk)) 

Capt. T. H, \V. WInti-rion lamt 0. W. 
Warmlmitoit, 5 and 4; Ciqit. A. Ceorce 
iM'ftt Cajil. T, K. Chad. 2 ami i ; Lieut. 
J. H.C'iritilmr Iwoit the Itou'ble M, Conlon, 

1 up; C4doiiil M. N. Cio{ iH-at Lieut. H, 1)., 
<L itols-rtann, l up. 

Long Driving Comjs tition 
Whmer C, 1. Ik'Il 215 yards, HlndM, 
Huitm-r-up Captain T. K. Cliwl 213 yards, 

2 feet, 2 Incla'S, DtiiPest drive rewtRied. 
Lieut. .Marks yards, I liieli, 

Udtea tAnsdowne Whmer-Mrw. Newton. 
Hurtnrr-up Mr», llelL 



Polo, Water polo. Boxing. 

POLO. 
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Bombay. 


Madras. 


Western India Championship— 

IWia 

Golconda 


10 goals. 
2 goals. 


Sir George Stanley Challenge Cup 
Mysore Cavalry 

Q. V. O. Madras Sappers and 
Miners 


11 goals. 
SJ- goals. 


Botiibay Junior Tournament llajpipla Cup — 

Jaipur Lancers SI goals. 

Dceean Jlor.se 5 goids. 

Subsidiary Final — 

Golennda 7 goals. 

Jndoro 51 goals! 


Calcutta. 


Murree. 


Muree Brewery Tournament — 
P.A.V.O. Cavalry “ A ” . . 
P.A.V.O. Cavalry “ B ” . . 


Subsidiary Tourney- 
Royal Artillery “ Z ’ 
Gordon HigWandora 


7 . 

OJ goals. 


5 goals. 
2 goals. 


Chainpionshii) of India — 

Jaipur 

Gladiators 

Indian Polo Association Tournament — 

.laipur 

Kashmir 

Kura Cup- 
Royal Dragoons 

17/2lHt Laiuvrs 


C) goals. 
5 goals. 


I goals, 
i goals. 


5 goals. 
J goals. 


Poona. 

Junior Handicap Tourney (Richardson Cup)' 
The Scores 

Royal Deccan Horse " B ” 

Royal Deccan Horse A ” 

Subsidiary Final — 

Result: — 

Baroda Team 

Mixed Grill 

Rawalpindi. 


10 goals, 
2 goals. 


goals 
2 goals. 


Delhi. 

It. R, .H. The Prince of Wales’ Tournament— 

Kashmir 5 goa s. 

Gliullators 3 


Tradeisman’s Cup — 

P. A. V. O, Cavalry “Y* 
Royal Signals 


Lahore. 


Simla. 


Indian (-avalry Tournament— 
P. A. V. 0, t^avalry 
Probyn’H Horse 


Viceroy’s Staff Challenge Cup— 

7 goals. Optimists 

5 ■ goals. 1 Aiguillcttos 


2 goals. 
1 goal. 


WATER POLO. 

(Second Division) — 

Bombay. U*, 

Royal Artillery 

lioinhay liuropean iveague. (First Division).— ,Shcrw<a)d For. 

W I>t«. 

Bombay ilyinkhaiia Vast Shield.— 

^ZioniHis " A ” .. Cathedral Old Boys . . 

n ^ _ , , m, Bombiy Gymkhana . . 


12 

(J 

0 


pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

NIL 


(5 goals. 
2 goals, 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 


'I'ho Army and Air Force won the team contest 
against tins Bombay I’residcuc.y Amateur 
Boxing Fcdcrution l»y eight ilgiits, (18 points) 
to two (12 points). 

'i'hc following arc the (letails ^ ^ . 

l*’lyw0lgUte I— Ptc. lam, (K.G.H.B. s., Army) 
Wfc K. Jowph*( Bombay) on polntB. 


Bji ntom weights -1)1. Axiord (hast 

•Surreys, Army) knocked out Fusilier Lemon, 
(R. 1. F., Boinl)ay) in the second round. 

Featherweight s :~-J. <l I’lthawalla, (Bomi)ay) 
j)eat L.-Hergt. Mathews, (bignals, Army) 
on points. 

Lightweights;- Lh*ut. H. Hose., (Beds and 
II(jrtSj Army) beat 1). Lomas, (Bombay) 
on points. 
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Boxing. 


Welterweights Corporal Cromey (Beds and 
Herts, Army) beat L.-CpL Presley, (ll.J.l'. 
Bombay) on points. 

Middleweiglits Drummer Diball, (Dasi Snr* 
reys, Army) beat Haul Hayeein, (Bombay) 
on points. 

Lightweights Signaller Williams bSigtadH 
Army) beat . ij.-Cpl. Mcllree, (ll.I.I'.. 
(Bombay) on points. 

Welterweights Pte. Slllis (Somersets, Arm>) 
beat G. Greengrass (Bombay) ui the, num 
round, tho medical oHicer stopping the tight 
owing to Greengrass sustaining a bad <uit 
over the eye. 

Light Heavyweights Pusilicr Tate (ILl -J^- 
Bombay) beat Pte. Doheerty (K.O.S.Ls. 
Army) on points. i 

Heavyweiglits : — Corporal Shotholt (Bed j 
and Herts, Army) beat Joe Ilayeem Boin. ; 
buy) on points.' j 

Bombay Presidency Ainateiir Championship.s- ; 

Special ConWst. — i 

Lightweight Gpl. Nottingham, (K.O.K.U.M.j 
beat L.-Cpl. Mowbray (Green Howards) { 
on points. j 

Flyweights :—Pt('. Leo (K.O.S.B.’s.'i holder 
knocked out Cadet Clarkson in tlie tluid' 
round. 

Bantamweights: — M, D. Wadia (B. B. & <'• 
I. Hallway) heat M. Bilwash (Nugpuda 
House) on points. 

Featherweights : — Signaller 

(Signals) knocked out 8. Simons ( x.M.t , A.) 
in the first round. 


Lightweights; — J. C. Pithaw’alla (Zoruas-, 
trian League) heat D. 0. Lomas ((5. 1. l.j 
Hallway) on points. , 

Special Welterwtfight Contest: — I*te. Grrhlge. 
(K.O.S.B.’s) beat Pte. Kills (Green 
Howards) on points. | 

Welterweights: — Ptt‘. Ikuitthi, (K.O.S.B.'s) 
beat Pus. Small (ILI.F.) on iHjints. I 
Middloweighta D. ChattiTton (G.T.pj 
Jlailway) beat L.-Cpl. llolmrtson (K.O. 
S.B.’s) on points. 

Light Heavyweights: — L.-Cpl. Dockherty! 
(K.O.S.B.’s) beat Pus. K. Semple (B, L K.); 
in tiro third round, tho referee stopping ; 
tho fight. j 

Heavyweights ;~-T..-Cpl. Tait (R.T.P.) lK‘at ' 
Pte. Brazier (K.O.S.B.'s) on ixiints. 


Calcutta. 

Civilians Ix'at Alilitary— 

Catdiwcight:— 1), Hill (Civil) ix-ut Lt. J. X. 
H. Powell on points. 

Middleweight (Mrst string) : L, Carr ((Uvil) 
Beat Pte. Digesso (Aljlitary) on jioIntH, 
(Hemind string) it. Nang {Civil) 
L,'Ci>L Balgleish (Military) on* ijointa. 


Welterweiuiit- (Fsr.-il String); \.\ar(lon 
(Ci\il), beat Pte. Walt--,, (Militar.N), on 
])oin1*. (See<ind string) '• ‘Jnd Lt. liolton, 
(.Military), bi-.-it b, Greet, (Chil), on iioints. 
(Tfiinl string);- T. .Nicholas, (Civil), beat 
Pto. Hoi«‘r, (.Military ), on iioints. 

LiglitAVeiglitf— (First string) :■ Pfo. Hanley, 
{Military), beat, T, C. l{oiiins, (Civil), on 
points, (8(*eoml siring) !'(<■. Imjiey, 
(.Military), heat K.Nauli-. (<'i\ib, on points. 
(Third string)' l..-< 'pl.-b ukiiMin, (Military) 
beat it. C, r.ii\vfn, (Civil), on points, 

Fi-aihorwciuht (Fiisi .driiig) . It. Harding, 
(Civil) brat L.-Cpl, I’altei-on, (Mili(ary)on 
IKiints. (Sreornl sdiin'): M. V. Cregory, 
(Civil) beat Ittn, l.awnnd, (Military) on 
point.s. 

Hantanivveinbl- ( Fir-t sliitn.') • V Tliadden.s 
(Civil) iK'iit Pte. Ciirrv. (Mditaiv ) on points 
(Second string)’ It. D. P.anerjee, (Civil), 
beat Pte. Warner. (.Military) on points. 

U'tnyand Air Force Cli.uiipiou-^htie, lle.siiltK— 

Middleweiulil ; F.,(>, N, Cusleti, (No. 

A. B. Stpiinlren, It.i.F,), lioliler, beat 
Capt. A. (». 1<. Burke, (liiu kha Uilles, Army 
.Seliiiolof ifiivslmd 't’raiuing) on points. 

Flyweight: b/cp!. .t. Gray. {1st Itii,. Black 
'Watch), iH jit Pte. Fall, (-nd Bn., K.O.V. 
L.l.)on pointH. 

IJghtwelglit:- .Sig. .}, .1. Williams, (find 

Indian Diviniou, Hignals), beat. J'te. H. 
lni|M‘y, (1st Bn., .Nortolk Uegt.) on iwdnlK. 

Welterweight:- Cid, <•. 'Pink, (find lin., 
Oxfordslilre and Buekinghatnshlre Hegt.), 
jM‘Ht. Pte. W. HiJIiH, (1st Bn,, Humei'M-t L.l.) 
<tti points. 

Flyweight:- Pte. A. iHsiies, (11. N. H, Bn,), 
beat Pte. B. A. Biifehinson, (Chota Nagpur 
Begt.) on jMiints, 

Featfierwelght : Pte. .1, C. «!ifl»erford 
(Calcutta and Presidency Bn.), lM*at ITii 
V. <}, Fieese, ( B. N. B. Bn.) on jsdnts. 

Middleweiglit : ( >1. I„ T. ( Wrr, ( 1 st B. H.l.it. 

Itegt.K Is'at I^te. .H, M. .Marcar, (Cainitta 
and Preshleney Bnjon points. 

I, Iglit weight :- id, J. MacDougall, (Int Bn., 
C. C. L. i.) I» ut fiu»l Lt, It, .1. (Pianm (find 
Bn., IMj.I.), the refelee wlopjdlig tilt! light 
In thcHceond round. 

Welh-rwclght:- find Lt J, H. Bolton (I /9th 
tjtirklia iillles) w.o. find Lt. A, L, Gurney- 
Kh'hnmml (ist Bn., K.H.L.L) wlmucrateW 
oil ittedieal gromtdH. 

ItnnLuuwefgltt:- loCpL U. L-wls, (lut Bn., 
K.H.L.L), hohii‘r, la-at l*U\ H. Warner, (lit 
Bn., Norfolk Hegt.) cm iwilnts, 

FeatJierwelght:~*-i*te. Jf. .Matthews, (1st Bn,. 
Homeraet L. L), Iwiit Pte. 4. Hkeeimm, (Sw 
JUii.. Prlrwe of Walei Volttii'teerit) on prlnti. 
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Mifldlowoight C. S. M. I. Wlioelor, (Army 
Hc.liool o£ Physical Training), holder, beat 
H. Brookes, (2iid Bn., Prince of Wales’ 
Volunteers) on points. 

Light Heavyweight: — Pte. J. Morris, (1st 
Bn., Somerset L. J.), holder, heat Pte. W, 
Oolcnian (1st Bn., K.S.L.l.) on points. 

H(iavy weight ;—Cpl. 13. Shotbolt, (1st Bn. 
Reds and Herts), holder, beat Bmr. A. 
Parker, (1st Bn., Hampshire llcgt.) on 
points. 

Military beat Civilians — 

Bantamweight (First String) :—L.-Cpl. Krieha 
(Military) beat P. Stapleton on points; 
S(a‘,ond String : — Pte. PI. Warner (Military) 
heat .R. D. Bannerjee on point.s. Thiril 
String: — 11. R. Graham (Civil) boat Pte. .1. 
Curry, who was disqualiiled in the second 
round. 

Fcatherw(‘ight :— -L.-Opl. 13. Shrimpton, 
(Military) beat] A. R. Mae.kertoou outpoints. 
Second String : — Cpl C. Jenkiuson (Military) 
beat W. H. Walker on jitointa. 

llghtwCght (First String): — A J. Johanne 
(Civil) beat Itfm. (J. Borritt on points. 
Second String: — Itfm. S. Shaw (Military) 
knocked out 13. 0. Held in the second round. 

"Welti'rweight (First String) : — Pte. A. Digesao 
(Military) bi'at V. A. A. Vardon, the fight 
l)(“lng stopped in the third round. Second 
String Cpl. J. Scollie.k (Military) beat 
b. Cri'et on jioiutH. Third String :— 
b.-Col. ,). Hunt (Military) beat T. Nicholas 
on points. 

Middleweiglit (First String) I*te. T. J311is 
(Military) beat S. 13. Marcar on fioints 
Si'cond String : — Pte. 'L'. Blo.vhain (Military 
beat M. Stifflo on points. 

Heavyweight Pie. W. Mudford (Military 
beat A. A. Arratonn on jioiuts. 

Flyweght (Bengal Champiouship, Final):- 
F. I)’Santos (All SaintH’ High Sclinol 
Calcutta) heat A. Issues (B. H.ll. JChargpur] 
on iioints. 

Madras. 

Cl unboat. Jack beat nullleriuu (Manila) o' 

points over (10 rounds). 


Rangoon. 

Gunboat Jack (lOst.) beat Max Brilka (lOst. 

61bs.), (German Welterweight) on points over 
(10 rounds). 

Rawalpindi. 

rmy and Royal Air Force Championship. — 

1st Shropshire Light Infantry beat ‘B’ Group, 
Royal Signals. 

Bantamweight ; — L-Opl. Lewis (Shroi)shircs) 
beat Sigmn. Taylor (Signals), the referee 
stopping the fight in the seeond round. 

Featherweight: — Sigmn. Warburton (Signals) 
k. o. L.-CpI. Murphy (Shrnpshires) in the 
first round with a hook to the point. 

Lightweight (First String) : — Sigmn. Williams 
(Signals) heat Pte. I'homas (Shropshires) 
on points. 

Liglitweight (Second String) :— Pte. Bent 
(Shropshires) beat L.-Sgt. Mathews (Signals) 
on points. 

LightweigTit (Third String) : — Cpl. Hutcheson 
(Signals) beat Pte. Buehamaii (Shroi)sluros) 
on points. 

Welterweight (S(K!ond String) : — L.-C])!. Sim- 
nujiis (Shropshires) beat Sigmn. Withers 
(Signals) on points. 

Middleweight (First String) : — P(.e. I3vans 
(Sliropshires) beat Sigma, (llobeats) ou 
points. 

Middleweight (First String) :— Pte. Coleman 
(Shropshires) heat Hgt, Mafifarlanc (Signals) 
ou ])oint8. 

Middleweight (Second String) : — Li. Leeds 
heat Cpl. Raw.son (Signals) on points. 

Heavywidght : — Lt. the lloii. Clegg Hill 
(ShropKhires) heat Signm. Rymer (Signals) 
ou points. 

Welterweight (First String): — Cpl. Lovel 
(Signalman.) k. o. Pte. Jjaue (Shropshires) 
in the second round. 


ATHLETICS. 
Western Asiatic Games. 


Delhi. 

Tlie following arc tin* results of the Western 
AKiatle Gamoh: 

Cm* .Mill* { FiiialHl 1 N. Mai hews, (Ceylon) ; 

1 Hareharun .Hingli, (India) ; It Zeev Frank!, 
{ Palesiim*). 'I’lnie- 1 mins. 11 4 secs. 

High Jump (Fiiuds): I H. Francis, (India) ; 

2 HareharHn Singh, (India) ; Zeev Kranki, 
(Palestine). Height- & ft. 10 ins. 

Shot Put (Finals):-' 1 Cyril C. JMssanayaUe, 
(Ceylon); ’J Zahur Ahmed, (India); ii 
Rablnah, (Pakstlm'). Distaiu’c 41 ft, 
H| Ins. 

n 


440 Yards (FinalH) :--l (L Y. Bhalla, (India); 
2 Chongappa, (India) ; 2 Sayad Karim 
(Afghanistan). 'Rime — 51 fi/l 0 hcch. 

220 Yards (Finals) : — 1 13. .H. Whitesidf', 

(India); 2 Matatjahn Levy, (Palestine); 
2 Shknnoh Maruny, (Paleslhie). Tliui--* 
22J sees. 

Six Miles (Finals) :• 1 Gujjnr Singh, (India); 
2 Rahnrain, (India); :{ Z(‘(‘v FnuiKi, 
(Pnli'sthn')* Tlmc-*-!i2 mins. s('es. 

100 Yanis: -1 R. A. Veniieux, (India); 2 
Whit(‘«lde, {India); 2 Khan Mohamhed, 
(Afghanistan). Tlmo— 9 7-1 0 secs. (Brit h h 
Empire Record.) 
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Polo Vault :— 1 Abdul Hliafi, (rmlia); 2 
Gaiinder Sinffh, (India) ; 3 W. W. Tamlu- 
mattu, (Ceylon). Height — 11 fi.. H ins. 

880 Yards (Final ) 1 G. P. Bhalla, (India); 
2 D. E. (\)lnn!io, (Ceylon) ; 3 CheiiKappa, 
(India). Time — 2 mins. 3 5-10 secs. ; 


Three Miles (P''imil ) : — 1 ICishan Kiup:h, (India); 
2 Zeev Pranki, (Palestine) ; 3 Cajjar Sinyh, 
(India). Time — 15 mins. 22 ( 5-10 sees. 


Hop, Btt?pand .Tump (Pinal ) : — 1 Mehr Cliand,! 
(India); 2 Mianjan Hiiprh, (India) ; :i Khan; 
ilahomnn'd, (Afghanistan). Distance 
45 feet 5 i sees. j 

440 Yards Hnrdhm ;-~l M. Asghar, (India); j 
2 Mohamed Latif, (Iinlia); 3 Khan .Moha-I 
med, (Afghanistan). Ghiilani All, (Afghani- ‘ 


Stan) and Slilonioh .Muiany (I’alasfiuf) did 
not run. Time On .-ef . 

Di'.eiis. TliHAV (Final) : ! 1C. VVltifiT, (India) • 

2 KillMiiali. ( Pall ‘d me) ; (liirdil, Kimrii’ 
(India). Whiter l.eat the India record 
If.v eo\<‘rin!.; 1 1 C ft. I in^, 

Hammer 'riirow : I .M. han. ,{ iudia) ; 2 
Ahmed Kicin. ( tiehaiiedan) ; ;; Kahimiir 
(Palestine). Ih'tanee HI it. .5 ins. 

J/Hi« .lump Final; I Xir.uijau Sinyih 
(India); 2 K. Pnr.'udiieani, («V,\Ion);;’ 
HcGottan, ( India), liist.mec 21 
.laveiin Throw ( Finali ; 1 H. Wliifer. (hnila) ; 

2 .\Iehr ChaiKl, (India); :{ It. ic. Iilaa-. 
(tVyloa). Ih-t.tnre Kis it. |( ins. 

Itelay I’.iee (Vvimi, 1 ; India, 2; f‘;ile,st|ne, ;i. 
Hock«y India . goals. 

Atirhani-f an A’i7. 


Indian Olympic Games. 


The following arc the results in the Indian, 
Olympic Games : — i 

High Jump (Finals) 1 II. Francis, (Bengal) ;| 

2 Abu Yusuf, (Btmgal) ; 3 Munir Ahmed,; 
(Punjab). Height : 5 feet lOJ inches. | 

Hammer Throw (Finals) :--l A. Drummomli I 
tJ.P.) ; 2 Kenny, (Punjab) ; 3 .M. Ishaii, ' 
Punjab). Distance 127 ft. 7 iiudit^s. i 
High Jump (Women’s I'diials) -1 B-,' 
Edwards, (Bengal) ; 2 M. Taylor, (Punjab) ; 

3 K. Irshadullah, (U.P.). Hidght 4 ft. 5 ins. ; 
Hop St/cp and Jump (Finals) :-—l Niraujan, 

Singh, (Punjab); 2 Mehrehaiui, (Punjuh);' 

3 M Sutton, (Bengal). Distance 40 it,* 

4 ins., a now All- India record. 

Six Miles (Finals) 1 (lujjcr Singh, (i’lmjah) ; 

2 Baburam, (Punjali) ; 3 Gorporal A. A. 
Willott, (Army Sports). Timc- -33 mins. 

8 1-18 secs. 1 

Hundred Yards (Wonuui’s Finals);- 1 Iris! 
Jennings, (Bengal) ; 2 N. Baxter, (Putijuh); ' 

3 G. l,ovi, (IJcngal) . Time, — 11 mins,. 

1-19 secs. I 

Pole Vault (Finals) 1 AImIuI Siitili, (Punjuh. ! 
11 ft. 3 Ins. 2 GajimhT 8lngl», (Punjab), 
10 ft. 7j ins. 3 Lce.-C'opl, ('. Jloyd, (Army 
Sports), j ' 

One Mile (Finals): — 1 \V. 8hepplM*rd, (Pmijah)' 
2 Petrie, (U.P.); 3 Handiamn Hhigli;’ 
(Punjab). 'J'ime — 4 mins. 32| sees. ! 

100 Yards (Finals);—! E. Whlti'side ; 2! 
Vernieux; 3 M, Hutt.oii. Time- -9 MO 
sees., a m‘w India record. 

Discus Throw :~-l Gurdit Singh, (Patiala); 

2 White ; 3 Priestly. Distance 133 ft, t |lns. 

440 Yards Hurdles;-- ! Asglmr* 2 Jaitlf, 

3 Ball. Time- --58 1-Hth seen. j 

880 Yards:- -! Bhalla; 2 Chengupim ; :{j 
JIareharan Kiagh. Time I luiu, 59 l-r>lh 
sees.”' A new India record, 

120 YardsHurdliis : - -I M, Hutton ; 2 Whiter; 

3 iitif. Time— 15 1-5 A ««w imila 

record. 


Shot Put :-l Zahur Mim. d ; 2 \l.dnl Shakour; 

3 Priesd.v. Ih-fame ;i;tl, II. 

Jareiin 'Phrow (tVoioen' t i Tilley; 2 
Penninuer ; :5 Pii vliadiillaii. Bi dnaee "s ffc. 
7 ill''. 

220 Vaids : I \en»h‘U\; 2 Whiteside; 3 
.M. .Sutton, 'i'inie 22 3*10 .sees. .V ik'w 
I inlia record. 

Three Mil'S K.tei : 1 Ki In n Site/h ; 2 Giijja 

Sinuli; .3 .s, D. Sun'lt. Time l,") mins, 
23 l-H5-e.s. 

Ilec.rds- 

100 Yard' : Whiti sidt *•. ti 7 10 i-h. 

JInp .Step and .lump; .Nii.uijan Singh's, 

•in ft, { iiiH, 

120 Yarils Hiiidl* • ; M. Sutton’s. 1 5 2- 1 1 ) sees. 
HHo Yards: B. P. Bh.dl.iV, (oi 2*lo >,ecs, 

220 Yards : U. Vi uh H.\, 32 :).{M st'is, 

Dmg .lump ; Miaitjan Sin«ti'», 22 it, lOJIn, 
Pole V.mit ; \l«lul Hhaif'. U if. :s in. 

Swimming. 

The following are the {<■Httlfs of the Hwlinmlng 
\ents held at Put iatu ; 

no Varda Free .Slvh ( UMudia) : 1 lUia 

Ham Hhrtwoo, (Ifc nmil); 2 Shiisliil {ktse, 
(ib'ngal): .3 MkluieJ fhogim, (Piinjah). 
Time I min. 12 4-;»sei«, 

(Western Asiatler 1 Uajn Hum Hlmwait, 
(lh*ngnl>; 2 Shuslill Itose, | Guth, 

(Pafewtiiic). Time 1 mtn. 12 'l•4 mu, 

220 Yards Breast .str<d«e : (L F. Tfoiin<» 
{Punjahii; ‘2 Gsrshau Htngh, (Purijah); 
3 r. K. }t»mirr|ee, (Ik-ugal). Tlnm-- 
mht. 39 •iv.'l wo’s, dW not taks 

part in thl»c\»'Hf, 

Due Mib- (AB'imtiaj; { N. V, Malik, 

{Bengal); 2 llrogari, CPuiiJab); 

'I’iiiM! .. 2 h mlHH, II 4.& *»ee«. 

(Wiiati'fit Anifttlr) ; I Malik ; 2 tiutti, (Patel* 

Mn«); $ Brogan, Tlmu- ‘M itftiw. 14 

4-5 mm» 



Wrestlinf^. 


lozy 


110 Yiu'dH Baok Stroke ; — 1 Bakslii ilaubir, 
(I'unjab) ; ii Holman, (Punjab) ; 3 P. K. 
liiiaerjcn, (H(nn»al). Time — I lain. 39 4-5 
did not partieiputii in tbiK 

i-V(‘nt. 


Wrestling. 

The Bantam R : — I (bamnulal, (PunjalOs IIS 
llw. 3 S. P.()S(s (Ii(‘ii;4a!), 11!) lbs. 

Kcatlii'i-s;— -1 A. (!. (Ihosli, (Henyal), 120 lbs. 
2 Murarilal, (Punjab), 118 lbs. 

LiylitwciMilit -1 Ajiul)sin'j:b, (Punjab), 139 
ll)s. 2 I). I). Sbarina, (U P.), 145 lbs. 

W.dlnrs:— 1 Ibisliid Anwar, (TT.P.). 2 

MohiUiicd Asliruf, 152 lbs. 

Aliddb's: — 1 Duryatkis, (Punjab), 2 AF. C, 
(ioho, r5K lbs. 

bii'lit ITt'iivy : — 1 Moliannnod Asliraf 

(Punjab), 152 lbs. 2 J. K. Shin', (Bengal). 

Uasket. nall-™ 

Puiijab 18 points. 

i bill cd Pro viui'os .. .. 17 points, 


Indian K-ailways At.hli'tic. Ab'eting.— 
iN. VV. Railway: Cliampions. 

101) yards:- -Whiteside (N. W.) 1 ; Rodrigues 
(S‘. 1.) 2, 'I'inie 10 sees. 

Hop, Step and .1 ump :~Wliitter (H. W.) 1 ; 

Davis (M. 15.) 2. Dislnnei^ 40 tV(‘1, 5g iuebesj 
Alili' :~ ~ Durgiab (N, S.) 1 ; Hadhurani (l^.W.) 2. 

Time 4 iiiinateH 44"4-.5 seeouds. 

220 yards : -Wliltesuhi (X. W.) 1 ; Rodrigues 
(S‘. I.) 2. Time 23 1-5 Hceomls. 

Polo Vault :--Hamiil 1 ; (:hatt<'rji (K. B.) 2. 
Height 10 feet 8 inehes. 


440 yards :'-8i*))astiau (N. S.) 1; Braganza 
(.M*. S. M.) 2, Time 54 1-10 seeouds. 


Throwing tlu' .lavidin:- 
Pe!gar(B. 15.) 2. Hista 


. White (AT. W.) I ; 
lee 1 (51 Feet 2 J- Inches. 


120 yards hurdles : — Whiter (IN. \?.) 1 ; Havis 
(1-i. 15.) 2, Tina* 1(1 2* .5 seeouds. 

AHle K-<*luy :— N. W. R. 1 ; M. H. AF. 2. Time 3.| 
minutes 52 si'eouds. 


High ,}ump:---Kranels (K. D.) 1 ; Smith (S.T.) 
2 ; Paul (N. H.) 3. Ibdght 5 feet 9g iiielum. 


Throwing tin* HuinnKu- * Alarshall (N, W.) 1. 
Dlstamr 04 feet, li Inehes. Vaugham (15.H. 
and t!. L) 2. Di.stunee 8(5 feet «i Inehes. 


BHO Yartls: -Pounolly 1 ; IKuiham 2. Time 2 
ininuteK 8 .seeoudH. 


Long Jump -Whiter (N.W.) 1 ; llozarlo 
(K. H.) 2. Hlstaneo 2D feet 4| imdies. 


Throwing the Hlrtens:'; 
AteHonuel (15. B. and 
101 feet 4f Ineln-«. 


Whiter (N.W.) 1; 
(!. 1.) 2. Hiatunee 


Shot Put:' -PhllliW (N. W.) 1 ; Perret (H. B.) 
2, Hlataneu 08 feet. 


Mile Relay (Medley) i-'-K W. R. 1 ; "E. B, R. 
2 ; H, B, and P. t R. 8. 


Bombay. 

All-Tndia 15 AFiles Oyelo Raec.~B.A.A.C. 
Cliallcage Cup — 

1. B. Malcolm, (AFalcolm Cyc-ling Club), 
Time— 30 mins. 15 sees. ; 2. J, K. Irani 
(AFaU'olm C.C.) ; 3. J. B. Quard, (Malcolm 
C.O.); 4. P. AlacLeod, (2nd K.O.S,B.» 
Lucknow.) 

Bombay Univer.slty AFeeting — 

100 Awards :— J. Castellino (S, X.) 1 ; 0. AL 
'I’himaya (S. X.) 2 ; H. Ribeiro (S. X.) 3. 


120 A’ards Hurdles :— C. AF. Thimaya (S. X.) 1; 
J. Ciistellino (B. X.) 2 ; H. Ribedro (S. X.) 3. 
Time — 10 1-5 sees. 

75 Ymla Ladies AFiss N, Bias (8. X.) 1 ; 
Alisa L B’Avoine (W.) 2 ; Miss J. B’Silva 
(S. X.) 3. Time — 10 2-5 sees. 

220 Yards:— C. AF. Thimaya (S. X.) 1 ; and 
Castellino (S. X.) dead heat ; H, llibelro 
(S. X.) 2. Time— 23 3-10 sees. 

TiOng .Tump . — J. Castellino (8, X.) 1 : H. 
Ribeiro (8. X.) 2; Ji. H. l^adwal (B) 3, 
Distance IK feet 7 ins, 

410 Yards :~C. AT. O’hlmaya (S. X.) 1 ; H. 
lUbeiro (H. X.) 2 ; T, D'Costa (S. X,) 3. 
'J'line — OO secs. 

Liuiii's’ Relay Raco :— AA^ilson College 1 ; 
St. Xavif'rs 2. 

One Able :— V, R. Basrur (G. AF.) 1; AI. P. 

Agarkar (8. X.), 2 ; A. Athaido (8. X.) 3. 
AFen’s Ihday : — St. Xavier's, 1 ; Elphinstone, 2. 
Tug-o£-War : — Wiuutn’s— Grant Aledical. 
Putting the Bhot; — J. E. Dodds (S. X.) 1 ; 
•F. M. Kharbari (S. X.), 2 ; 0. AI. Thimaya 
(8. X.), 3, Distance 31 feet 7 ins. 

Pole Vault:— AF. D. Xano (G. S. AL), 1. 
H Ribe.rio (8. X.), 2 ; Krishnamurth 
((i. AL), 3. Height. 8 fwd, 10 ins. 

880 Yards Pinals;— C). AL Thimaya (8. X.) 
1 ; A. Athaide (8. X.), 2; V. R. Basni 
(G. AL), :h Time,, — 2 mins. 12 4-5 sees. 

3 Aliles Race: — V. R. Basrur (G. AF.), 1; 
AL P. Agarkar (8. X.), 2 •, B. I). Padwal (E) 
3. Time — 1 (5 secs. 

10 Alikas Walking Race 8. H, Xothar 
(8. X.), 1 ; AL P. Agarkar (8. X.), 2 : 
It. Beshpandn (W.), 3. Time— 1 hour 36 
2-3 mins. 


30 Alik'S Cycle Raco : — AL P. Choksi (8. X.), 1 
H. A. Hhfdlim (8. X.), 2; AF. H. Chowna 
(.8. X,), 3. Time— 1 hour 22 mins. 


Wrestling :— 8. V. Joglekar (G. R.^M ), 1. 
il. A. Wadla (W.), 2 ; D. N. Havant (L.), 3; 
and H. V. Taveri (L). 


Cross C(. untry (| Mile) :— AF. P. Agarkar 
(S. X.), 1 ; V, R. Basrur (G. M.), 2 ; (L Hingli 
(S. X,), 3. Tline- 20 mins. 10 4*6 secs. 

Half Mile Bwlmming ; ■-A^ R. Basrur (G. M.), 
I ; P, AL Barueha (H. X.), 2; N. P. Saher 
(G. M.), 3. Tliiui-— 15 udns. 24 1-5 secs, 
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PigsticMn^ and Rifle Shoolinr(. 


fii) Yards Swim M. Barncha (S. X.), ^ ; ] 
V. 1). IvdttiiH (S. X.), 2; Jt. P. Vnjil'dai’i 
(S. X,), Tiiiii' — 3 Ghc!Cs. j 

(S. X.) St. Xavi(‘rs ; (W.) ^Y^lson ; (R) Elithin- 1 
stone; (].) I. small; (H) Sydenham; 

Urant jMedical; ((J. S, M.) (Jonlhandas S.j 
IVfedieal ; (L) Law College ; (S. 'J'.) Seeomlai y ; 
Training (JoUege. 1 

Pivc-Mile Challenge Cnp i 
1. N. G. Xair, 42 mins. 53 4-5 sees. 2. M. It. j 
Iyer, 40 mins. 3 1-5 sees. 3. H. Dawotxl.j 
4(5 mins. 43 2-5 sees, 4. Mendnnea. 5. .M., 
X. I5amierj<‘0. I 


Poona. I 

BomLay Presidency Police Intcr-Blstri<'t : 

ChampionHliips — j 

The following are the results : — i 

Lord Lloyd’s Cup for Athletics. Won hyj 

Bolgamn. 

The Pogson ^fcmorial Cup for Senior Hockey* j 
Won* by West Kliande.sh. Jlunners-ii]) i 
Belgaiim. , 

The Guider Gup for Junior Hockey, Won by j 
Bijapur. Itunners-np tJ, 1. P. Kailwuy. J 

The Kennedy Cup of Tug-of-War. Won ]»y | 
Dharwnr, { 

Sir Maurice Hayward’.s Gup for 'J'lig-of-War. : 

llunuers-up : Sholupur. j 

Sir Xi'rnnc.is Grilfiili’s Cup for Gro,sa Country' 
llaee. Won by Jkdgaum. j 

Eao Bahadur Kokje’.s Cup for Wrestling, j 
Won by SahaUu J>lion<Ii of Ahmeduagar. * 
2nd Babu GoYind of G. J. P. Jtailway. i 

Lord Sydenliam’s Cup for Physi(‘al Training 
Won by Satara. Itunners-up : llatnuglrl. i 


man. \V(ni}>j Main 

'I'ije J)o»u (‘Ii.illtji'' 
ilel'iauiii. 




Sliield, Won hj- 


KHlYiink (Imli\itlii!il Prizes), i. Mahomed 
Hamff (I’.cL'anin). 2 , Itama (Sat.-irat 
d-Mahuduii I5ala (P.MOia). 


I to Yards Race. I. 
(Belgaiun). 2. .Jamc*. 
3, .Mahlia liahtaya (Wi 


.Malifiiiied iraniir 
John (Dhanvar), 
K Imiiilesli), 


SSO Yards itaee. I, K.idia l)asra_\a (West, 
Kliandesli). 2. Sifararn Sliimie (Poona) 
;i, I»a\V(WMl Ajain { Piduaum). ’’ 


Oii.daele Itaee, 1. 'i'anayu Pdiiwa (Mast 
Khande.sli). 2. .laeK-oii ’SaJdiarani (Sinda* 
pur), 3. Sitarani Shinde (Poona). 

Belay Itaee. 1 Dharwar ; 2 Pooiia. 


T’he MaeUonaid ('Iiallotnie (!u|i f(»r Sul)- 
Jnspeetors l{evo!\er Miooting and the 
Hao Saheb 11. M, Rai.cn Giuiilenge Cup fop 
J()(> Yanis Hat'c, Won )ty K. s. .Shaikh 
Amir Haliirnol .Mimedaliad. 


Xieatty Memorial Cuii for Hevolser Shooting. 
\V(»n by Mr. i’. M. Stewart. 

Souter Ch.allenge Cup for revohuT Kiiaj). 
Hhotding, Won Itj .Mr, G. Y. S. Purrant, 

1. P. (Hiieer.s Uilie.s Sliootliig Clip, Won by 
Mr. L. A. Paddon-How. ^ 


.Wr. lb K. Turner's Cup fur Musket SnnitMhoot. 
lag. Won by .Mr. \\\ It, G. Hiiiltlj. 

The Kennedy Cliatlen«e (hipfor best aggregate 
wore in Gtlii'erH events. Won hy .Mr. G. Y, 
S. Karriiut. 


OfHeers IdO A''ards. Won by Mr. P. M. 
Stewart. Rmtner.up Mr. W. L, K, 

llera|iafh. 


PIGSTICKING. 


Bacliraons : — ' 


J Hog Hunters Hnees. 


Kadir Cup — 


Heavy Weight ; > 


Mr. Grey of Skinnera Horse on “Granite”. ! 

Ilunners-np : Mr, Ann.strong (.SkinnerK Hor.se) j 
on Mr. Grey’s “HiTinoinc” and Capt. ifarvuy 
on Spider. j 


.Mr. Horman’s '‘Kimzipuc*. 

I Jght weight ; . 

Mr. Atherttui’s '* Ih fngi-e”. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 

( Hmall Itrona* Medal; -Nalk WaWyat Khan 
,( -15 Pimjttbis) ; L-.Nidk Harkarhlr (Jurung 
Ught, {2rni R. tesox); 
Lieut, .VlaMon. (Hitii Hoyal jtuHjiars) ; Ifc. B. M. 

ILs. 100 :--Sgt. W. ir. Bayes, (2*1 sV'unja'bii^; C.’H!*M!’/ift1linor?0»t 

Nofftdks); Capt. WHWiisoil 


Meerut. 

Army TUfli* Championships (fiidia)— - 
Tlui prize wiiuK'rs were as follows : 


( 13-JSth ifusHars.) 

Small Hr<iiizo AhHlal and lls, (50 t—Kalk IaI 
.Singh, (Jodlipur Sardar Infantry), 

Small Bronze Ahslnland R.s, 40 n.ny Karl 
•Siugli, (Ihfc Rajiader SlkltH.) 


(K.O.Y.Ll,); Hnv, Nttutiimfmiur TljaM,* *{1-^ 
Gurkha Hllles) Hgt. . Bmywm, ( K O.XU.) ; 


BimJaUia); Sepoy 
Matigal Singh, (4th Piitiak Infwitry): 

I'tTrthad Gurung, (15 it. (Iurkh» »i); 8^ 
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Tlowli's, (T>.O.T..r.); U. Q. S. Hammond; 
{ Iv. Iv.R.C! ) ; SowiU' Pinro Hinpili, (.Todhimr Sadar 
Rissiilii) ; Major Turnliaiu, (loth R. HmsarB) ; 

H. !\I. Biinia Sinnh B’liapa ; (2-2 Gurkha 
U.illcii): Ua.v. Rainprasiul Thapa, (1-0 Gurkha 
Itijicsl; Jlav Hannan All, (10-15 Pimjalus); 
Syt. Hole, (Simla U.ill('s’) ; S,!?t. Hnitlo, (1st 
i'Torfollcs) ; Sjrt. Itran, (1st Mast Surreys); 
ll.-lMajor, Sadul Siimli, (Jodhpur Sirdar Jlissala); 

Jaydip Sui<j:h, (:}rd Patiala Infantry); 
G. S. iM. Rlrhanls, (Isi Ohis hires) ; R. S. M. 
Burke; (K.-W. Railway Reut.) ; l..-l)a,f. Piiatah- 
siimh, (1 st Itajinder lAucers); Bnnit, Baker 
(istcie'siiires) ; I'te. H''Uiiett, (2n(l R. Siihs(!X)- 
S^t. Xetnp, (1st Norfolks); G. S. M. Karnier 
(1st IC.S. Ij, 1.); l!.is. Osman Ghani Ivhaii (1st 
Ihaierahad Laaieei's); Sut. Giithbert, (1 st P>!ack 
VVateli); J^aik Bajaisiimh, (Jodhpur Sirdar 
Intiuitry); |J(‘ut. N(‘wall, (R.O. Y.Ii.l.) ; Sowar 
laU Simrh, (Joillipur Sirdar Rissala) ; L.-Naik 
Jital Ohali, (1-5 It. Gurkha Rilles) ; L-Daf. 
Salfatulla Khan, (1st Gwalior Laueers) ; L.-C!pl, 
■N(‘Wt,on, (Gaiueronians); llav. NiKain "Din, 
(10-15 Jhiujah Ri-Kt.); Paf. Mohd. LTmar Khan 
(liiiopal Liumers); (Jai)t. Class, D.S.O. ; M.C., 
(IC.O.Y. L.r. ) ; Sy;!., Bradford, (lOth Iloyal 

iriissars); L.-Nailc, Piarelal, {Ohnlpnr Navsiny: 
Inuintry) ; |).-]\Iajor Jlohd. Yusuf Khau, (2nd 
.Ifydembad Laiuvrs). 

( 'lass Uhinupi( > iiships — 

Chm 1, — British Oll’ieers. NTuinher of llrers 
HH. 1 bt, F. O. Mason, (10th Jloval llussars), 
RHO. a ('apt. B. (!. Wilkinson, (K.O. Y.L.I.), 
!}7r>. !{ Major A. S. Turnham, (lOth Royal 
Jlussars), :J,50. 

CV«.s'.s‘ 2.«-Britisli Army Warrant OlllfK'rs and 
SerjreanffS. Ninniiers of liners (55. 1 R. S. M 
W. Parlcyn, (1st I). (>. I.. l.), rsO. 2 G. S. M. h', 
T. Ghalllmu', (Ist Glieshiros), 37S). 3 Sgt. G. 
Brayson,(K.O. Y.b.l.), !S7(). 

('litHH 3.' --British Army Gorporals and other 
ranks below tlu' rank of Gorporal. Number of 
llroH Jl). 1 li.-Gpl, .r. Light, (‘ind Royal Snsstix), 
3S2. 2 I*t(‘. G. Grampion, (1st Norfolk Regt.), 
37H. 3 Pt!‘, T. Beuu(‘tt, (2uil It. Sush(‘X Regt.), 
315. 

(U<m 4.--Auxiliary Foveo Tudia. Number of 
(Irers 20. 1 Sgt. G. S. dole, (Simla Rilles), 3.52. 

2 G. ()„ M. S. Mahon, (2n(l B, B. tfe G. I.), 3Sr). 

3 G.(i.,\L.S.G.B. (h)ir, (iN.\Y. Railway), 3:i3. 

Cl(m 5.- -Indian .Army. Number of Drers 17. 

1 Hub. Sher Ihl Khan, (2-15 Punjab Regt.), 3H0. 

2 Hav, Xandbahadiu- Thapa, (1-5 It. Gurkha 
Rities), 375, 3 G. If. M. ilaraa Singh Thapa, 
(2-2 Gurkha Rilles), :5.5!). 


Cla<!s 6. — ^Indian Army. Fnmher of flrers 17. 

1 Naik Waliayat Kliaii, (1-15 Punjalds), 393. 

2 Jj.-Naik Harkarbir Clurung, (1-5 It. Gnrkha 
Rill(‘s), 383. 3 L.-Naik Banta Singh, (2-15 
Punjab Rifle-, s), 300, 

Okm 7. — Indian State Forces. Number of 
flrers 22 1 Hat. JMaJor Hadul Singh, (.fodhpur 

Sirdar Rissala), .3-19, 2 Liout. Jagdip Singh), 
(3rd Patiala Infantry), 3-tS, 3 Ris. Osman txhani 
Khan, (Jst Hyderabad Lancers), 345. 

Glaftfi 8. — ^Indian State Forces. Number of 
flrers 28, 1 Sepoy Mangal Singh, (4th Patiala 
Infantry), 362. 2 Sowar Pane Singh, (Jodhpur 
Sirdar Jlissala), 360. 3 Naik Lai Singh, (J'odh- 
pnr Sirdar infantry), 358. 

Cllass 9. — fndiau 'roruitorial P\n-criei, Number 
of llrers. 3, 1 Hav. Nazar Mohd. ( 1 1-1 Punjabis), 
2S1. 2 Hav. Azad Khan, (ll-l Punjabis), 
274. 3 Lieut. Miizalfar Khan, (U-1 Punjabis), 
244. 

Luckock Cup. — (i) Challenge Cup Small 
Silver Me-dal and Rs. 100. — Naik Walayatkhan, 
1/15 Punjabis; (2) Largo Bronze Miidal and 
Its, 50. — L/Cpl. Light 2n(I It. Sussex Rcgt, , 
(3) Small Bronze Medal and Its. 30. — -Naik 
Bijaisingh, Jodhpur Sardar Infantry ; Its. 30 
Sgt. Brayson, 2nd K.O.Y.L. f. ; and Rs. 20. 
Capt. Wilkinson, 2nd K O.Y.L.I . 

The .Army Championships, (rnilia), which are 
(h'cUled on the aggregate totals of the three 
matches, have n'sulte-d as follows : — 

British Array Champif)nships. — 1st A.R.A, 
Gold J('wel, L/GpL J. Light, 2nd R. Hu.ssex .Hogt. 
382; 2nd A.R.A. Silver Jewel, Lieut. IL 0. 
Mason, 10th Royal Hussars, 380; 3r(l A.R.A, 
Bronze Jewel, R.H.JM. Parkyn, Jst ‘I>.(!.L.l. 380. 

India Array Championship.— Ist Alagdala 
Gold Medal, Naik Walayatkhan, l/ir)th Punjab 
R('gt, 393; 2ud Kagdala Sliver Medal, L/Nalk 
Harkarbir Onnmg, J/5tii Royal Gurkha Jlifh's 
383 ; 3rd Magclala Bronze Medals, Sub. Sherdil- 
khan, 2/15 Punjab Regt. 380. 

A.R.A. (India), Cup, value Es. 100 and Rs, 60 
in cash; L./Naik Harkahir Gurung, l/5th 
Gurkha Rifles. 

A Largo Bronze Medal and Rs. 50. — 0. S. M. 
Ghalllnor, Ist Chcshirca. 

A Sui.all Bronze Medal and Ra. 40. — Lt. 
Mason, lOth Royal Hussars. 

Rs. 30 : Hav. Bhagwan Singh, Jodhpur. 
Narslngh Infantry. 

Rs. 20 : 0. Q. M. S. Million, 2nd B. B. & 0. 1. 
Railway Reglaieut, 
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Sh'immin(f and Yachlin!. 


SWIMMING, 


Bombay. 


PalcHtliio iK'at Bombay. — 

100 Yanis (Bn'a.st strnlm) B. Oodartli 
0’alt‘stiiu‘ 1 miiiuto, l-si-.l rt(><*nn(ls) l«'at M. 
Jiiii)ottom (I iiiiimti', lU 4-r> sonnuls), 

400 Yards (Froo siyb') Oulli (l’ali''.lln('- * 
5 minutrs, 23 1-0 soroiuls) beat -M. Hilli'I 
(0 minnte.s, 10 soeoiids). 

100 Yards (Uao'k stroke) :—I5. (ludard 
(PaloHtiiK — 1 minute, 22 4-r> scnaids) l«‘ut 
Ruder (1 nihiutn, 2l» sectmds). 


lUO Yards (Five .-fvle) : - 11. fOitli fi’.iltstiiu* -- 
dl !MO Stuititd 0 beat .B.iniuiuild ((i,", [.f, 
second-,). 

Pliint'im't - R. Sjiilliie.' (H, W, I\ A. feid) 
beat H’ddno (i'alcstitir .'iT tVef ), 

2(Ml Yanl;- tl’Yi'i- - hie) : M. tlnlh i I'iilesliae - 
2 mmuti'-. ’,‘,1 S-,1 .-< 4 IumI N. <lunluu 

(2 mituilo- . bs eeitnil-), 

K.diiv: H. \V. V. |\I. Ibihulinm, I), 
.Ml'Ciumph.t, 1». H.i>) lii al rali'-iim* (j), 
Reldno, K. (i.idiiidi, ii, Outlij. i'inie 2 
minutei, 2! sceiinds. 


YACHTING. 


Bombay. 


Seventh Bay rnps-- 


‘ K ’ Class 

Viking U:\ 

Rea Birds 

tJuilleniot.” 

ToratltH 

“ lliinty.”, 

Int^'r-CluB lavitatiun Races— 

i 

Bombay Sailing Assoeintion 

70 pts. ! 

Koyal Connaught Ahieht (iiil) 

r»7 pts. ■ 

Boyal Bom) lay Yaciit (iuh 

40 pts. i 

Seciindcrahad Sailiug Association. 

47 pts. ! 


Poona. I 

Captain’s Cup — • j 

P A. Street, Snutii Staffords . . I ; 

The following arc the pladiigH and points for 


I the whfde event, eaeli ctunju t}lor luiviiig rae 
! (Iiree liitie.-, ; 


1, 

Sfrcct 

ti. 0 

27 

2. 

ilu'/derigg 

U. H, H 

2,'> 

3. 

l«'nn*-tier'\Valkci 

7, it, 0 

22 


Tlnuuns ,, 

S, 7. 7 

22 


.Mac Rue 

7, H, 0 

211 

ft. 

.\1 re. Thomas 

n. i, H 

IM 


JtlNilU 

r», u p 

IH 

8. 

Heiuler.-on ., 

!!, (5, n 

ir. 


J’lirry 

•K r». n 

15 

in. 

Me Venn 

1. 7, 5 

13 

11. 

Camdl 

th n, 1 

*12 

12, 

hucas 

H, 1, 1 - 

• 10 

13. 

Ashley 

f», 1, 0 



Baiwin 

1. 1. 7 

' 0 
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Who’S Who in India. 


ABDUL HAMID, SiW, EIhan BAHADUR DlWAN, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt.,C.T.E.,O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthaia State, b. 16 October 1881. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amlr-ud-Dln, 
retired Elxtra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. EdwB. ; Government College, Lahore. 
Judge, 1009 ; Supdt. of the Census Operations 
1911; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depfcs. as Mashir Mai ; Bellow of the Punjab 
University; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council ; Chief Secretary, March 1915 ; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915), 
O.B.B. (1918); C.T.E. (1923)— Knighted, 
3rd .1 uiK'. 1933. Appointed by the Government 
of Jnilia Chaimian of the Banking Enquiry 
(!()mini1.t(‘e for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929-3(). Delegate at the Assembly 
of Leagiu* oi Katious in J931. Address: 
Kapurthaia. 

ABDUb KAllIM, Maulavi, B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner; Member, Council 
of State : Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
since' 1920, b. 20 Aug. 1863. m. Ayesha Khatun 
Of Calcutta. Educ: Sylhet and Calcutta. Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madrasah ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 years ; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publications : History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Sttidents’ History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire In India in Bengali; 
Hints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching in English ; and Mahomedan 
I'lducation in Bengal (English). Address : 
13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahlbzada, 
K. C.T.E. (1917), b. 1866; formerly in Eorcign 
and Political Department ; Government of 
India and Pol. Agent. Khyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(dofipatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1008 (C.I.E.) ; on Indo-Afghan 
Tknmdary Oommns. 1894-6; has been an 
M.L.A. since 1923 ; received title Nawab 
1915; and Kalsar-i-Uind Gold Modal 1929. 
()nc(»£thofnund<u'Hof and LifoHony.Secretary, 
Islaiuia <k)llcg(^, Peshawar; Member, Indian 
Bound 'ruble (lonh'reium ; First Minister, 
E, W. F. P. Government. AddwM : Peshawar, 

ABUU8SAMAD KHAN, HahkDZADA Hm, 
C.I.E, (Kt., HKH), Holds iHt Class Kaisar-l- 
Hinci; Cldef Minister, Kampnr State, b. 
Hftptomher 1874. m. A Princess of ItuHiig 
Family of Loharoo Htato. Educ: In India 
under European 'Tutors. Private Boeretary 
t.<» His latts llighneKS 1894 to 1900 ; Chief 
Hecretary 1909 to 1930; Chief Minister 1930 
onwards ; Waw deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation; Itotiiul Taide 
tionferetiee, August 1931 ; Imperial Pleono- 
mlo (Jonfemiee, Dtttawa, May lihlB and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian Btates to the 
Afwembiy of League of Nations, 1933. 
Addms : The Mall, Emnpur (State), IM‘. 


ABEBCROMBIE, John Robemson, Mer- 
chant, Director, 'Wilson Latham & Co., 
Ltd., 6. June 11, 1888. m. Elsie Maude d, of 
E. W. Collin late I.C.S. Educ : Cheltenham 
Coll. Came to India as Assistant in 1910 ; 
joined I. A. R. 0. Feb. 1915. Joined 18th 
K.G.O. Lancers in France, May 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918 — ^Feh. 1919. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches, Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925 ; President, 1930; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1925-26 and 1930-31. 
Address: Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, HiS HOLINESS Sreemat 
SwAMi, I’h.D. (New York ) ; President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b. Oct. 
2, 1866. Edt(c: Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, IF. S. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President a-nd also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkca, Dt. Howrah and of Eama- 
krlshna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur of Ohatra Bhaktashram, Dlst. Seranpur 
as well as of “ Abhedananda Institute.” 
Darjeeling. PuMicaliom : Ri'incaruation ; 
Spiritual Unfoldnumt ; Idiilosophy of work ; 
How to be a Yogi; Divine Iterituge of 
Man; Sclf-Kiinwledgo (Atom Juan); India 
and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna; 
Sayings of Ramakrishna ; Human Affection 
and Divine Love ; Great Saviours of the 
World, " The Doctrine of Karma ” ; “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century ; *' Lectures 
and Addresses in India ; ” and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali ; Founder 
and Editor of Mswa-Mni, an illustrated 
Bengali monthly Magazine of the R. K. V. 
Society. Address: Rum Krishna Vedanta 
Society, 19/B., Raja Raj Rissen Street, 
Calcutta. 

A CHARYA, M.K„B.A., L.T., Ex-M.L.A., Public 
Worker and Journalist. 6. 1876. m. Rukruanl 
Amraal, in 1804. Two sons, Educ: at theMadras 
Christian College. Lect uror, 1806 to 1 902 : Head 
Master, 1002-1917; independent politicpl 
worker since 1917. Publications: Portraits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 
“ Kumufla” a drama, “ Dasaratha*” a tragedy, 
“Shri Krishna Kama Mrita,” The Basic 
Blunder tn the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Indo-Britannia, 
etc,; elected as a Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chinglcpct mm 8. 
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Arcot Kon-Mahomedan Constituency in 1923 1 
and 1926. Till 1928 a prominent Member i 
of the Swaraj Tarty and the Cnnfrrcsa. Since 
1920 a prominent member of the All- India' 
Vamashram Bwarajya Sanjilia of Orthodox 
Hindus, Address : 40, Liiigha Chetti Street, 
Madras, E. i 

AOLAND, Eiohard Dyke, The Hight Rev. ’ 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881. 
Educ. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 190.5 ; 
Priest 1906 ; Curate St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- , 
10 ; S. P. G, Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Hapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address: ’ 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


ADBISOK, Majou-General George Henry, 
M. A. (Oamb.), M.T. Meeh. E., D.S.O. (191,5), 
C.M.G. (1917), C.B. (1933); Engineer-in- 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, since May i 
1932. b. 13 May 1876. m. Margaret' 
Henderson, 1905. Educ : Wellington College, 

R. M. Academy, Woolwitih ; Jvhig’s College, 
Cambridge (EoUow Commoner). First Com- 
mission in R. E. 189.5 ; ser\’ed throughout 

S. African War, 3899-]9()2; Great War, 
1914-1918 ; Promoted to Major-General in 
1931. Address: Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla. 


ADVANI, Motiram Showkiram, Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); Resident, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev. Cliarles Voysey. Edvc : I’he Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892; Ih^actised in Karachi. 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
10OS, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District .Judge, Broach. 
1917-1922 and District .Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address : Itflo. Q, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 


AGA KHAK, AGA STTLTAN MAHOMBD SUAB, V. C. 
(1934) ; G.O.LB.(1902) ; G.C.S.I.(19ll);G.C.V. 
0. (1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898) ; LLJ).. Hon, Camh. 
h. 1876; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, l«t 
Class; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Ckmtral Asia and India ; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in rec^nl* 
tion of loyal services during European war. 
Publication : India in Transition. Address ; 
Aga Hall, Bombay, 


AGARWALA, LALA GiRPHARlhAli, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, Member, 
First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Fob, 1878, 
m. sister of lala Banwarl Lai Giipta, B.A., 
LL.B., Vakil, High Court (Muttra). Edtte: 
Agra College, London. Moved rofmlu- 

tion in Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc,, 27th S«‘iit. 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove inequaliticK 
hetween Vakils and Barristers. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spiiming and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co„ I.td., for 6 years ; original 


member, D. P. Cliambcruf (’nntincrce ; Hoery. 
H. P. Hindu Sablui, llk'cfcd .Mpml)cr of 
the first I5ar (’mincll, Agra Province, 
Pre.sident, Agarwal .S(‘va Samiti (Soidal Morvice 
and Hfouting). PitfinralionK : an arfiole re 
use of aircraft during war in '* Legitimite de 
la Guerre Aerienne,” Proposed legihlation for 
protection of Cows ami improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hiiiflu Home mid 'Ikunple 
in London, i’anillel Agra 'renaney Act, 
1920, and the iAw of Pre-empfh)n; Member, 
Hindu fiHW Rfwareh Boeiidy, Memiterof 
Court, Benares Hindu Cniverhity. .((Wreas ; 
33, George Town, Allaliahiid, 


AGA SHAH UCCKIl SHAH, Nawal) Shah 
Bookh Yar .lung Hahadur (1923). b. 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga .\khar Shah ; </,«. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e, d, of flie late Aga 
Shahaliud<lin Shah (IMIIT). Kdur.: English 
and Persian. H(»n. A.D.C. to H. K. H, the 
Nizam (d Hvderabad, HMH; Hon. Private 
8i;eretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 19119 ; .M.L, 
C., ex-PresIdent, i’ouna Siilmriian Munieipa- 
Uty, 192.5 to 1931 ; Founder mid President, 
Servants of l-lmn Society, Poona, 1920; 
ex- Director, Queen .Marv's 'IVehnieal Seluiol 
for Diaalded Indian Soldiers. KIrkee, 1923; 
Life Fellow, Itoyal Society of Arts (Dmdon) 
Bine© 1927; President, I’oonu Idstrlet MuBlim 
Edweatlonal Society, Poona, sinee 192K, cie. 
Address: 13, Ctmnaught Ko.ad, I'ooim, 


AHMAD, DR. Zu-ni>W«. C.I.K., M.A, 
(Cantalf.), Ph.lK, D.Se., l‘ro. Vlee- 

Clianeelior, MuHliin ^n^^e^^it\, AHgfirh, 
1920-28. h. iH7H. /ii/ae; Aligarh Trln. 
Coll., Cam hriilgo. (Sir Isaac .Newton .Si-hnlnrh 
Paris, Bologna, Hiwh' (Cairo), Gottingen (Ph. 
D.)and Allahabad (D.Sr*.); .Member j»f Calcutta 
University Coiiimu. ; Address: Member, 
Legislative AHseiuhly, New Dr'lhl, 


AHMED, Kabkkrup-DIN, M,L.A.. liar-at-Lnw 
and Advrx’ate, CiUcuttii High (kmrt ; 
LandhoUlw. b. Educ.: Maltlri Uovt, 

High Kiigliah Seliotd nml Magdalene 
Coiiwe, Carobritige, Callerl to tire Bar in 
1910 ; MetnisT, Ihiiveraity Conrt, Dacca. 
Fournier of Ihurgal Jotedars and Itolyats’ 
AaiwmlatUm and It» Hon. Secretary ; takes 
great interest in ngrlcuUrrrc; was elwted 
I'rcBdfc., Bengal Agricultural Cotjfcrenee 
In 1917 ; Crgaiilser, Founder and Pn»!d«t, 
Indian aeamen’a Union, Calcutta, 1922-27; 
elected ita Patnur, 1929. KhTted member, 
Bengal IjCgialatlve (Jounell in 1020 ; 
flcotcHl rnamher, ILaglilative Aasamhly, 
1921-23; 1924*26 ; I©27-!t0 ; w*elort#a again in 
3980 from the Italihald idviikm ; Founder of 
Parliamentary Muillm Party In Indian 
I^Watlve Awwmhly 1924, awl Iti Oilcf Whip. 
Memlwr, Centrad National Mahomedan AnW'’., 
Calcutta ; Memlwr, DerntwraGc Party In 
Indian ia^gldiit lire, 1921*23; Member of the 
Royal Ctmimtaton on Ulmur, 1920*81. 
I^uUkatiam: HamlbcKik of Kawity, Roman 
foiw, etc, Addtmt: HI, llaailng# Htrert, 
Calcutt*; Blitiwanathimr, Kaniant P.O. 
MaldaCIttngal). 
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AHmed, Khan Bakadur kazi Sik Azikn- 
HIN, Kt., C.LE., O.B.E., I.S.O., Chiet Minister, 
Batia State, b. 7 April 1861. Muc . : at 
Gonda Higli Soliool. m. d. oi Mirza Maliomed 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893, 
Served In the P. C. S., U. P., for 34 years 
during whieh time acted as Magistrate and 
(Jullector, Bulandsliar and Asstt. Director 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U. P. ; was 
on deputation with His Majesty the late Amir 
of Kabul during his Indian tour ; services lent 
to Biiaratpiir State in 1910 for employment as 
Rev. Member of Council of llegeiicy; trans- 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Gov- 
enimenfe aervici^ in 1920 but continued to 
serve Jlis Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judicial Minister; rendered valuable 
serviecsto tlie British Government during 
non-co-operation days 1922-23 and 1930-31, 
Appointed Chief Minister, Datia, in 1922. 
Is member of the Court of the Delhi 
University and Aligarh University and 
Trustee, Agra College, Member, Senate 
of the Agra University, w'as Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Iloyal Asiatic Societ.y, London ; State Scout 
Uoinmissioncr for Datia State ; President, St. 
John Aml)ulance Association and Bed Cross 
Society, Batin State Centro. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John's Gate, London, 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of tlie Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Was 
awarded a jaglr of Jls. 9,000 per annum in 
r<^(^f>gni( ion of his meritorious services by II. 
ir. th(5 Mahaiaja olMlatia on the occasion of 
the colebratiou of his Silver Jubilee. PublicU' 
tionti : Aiithor of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of If. M. King George 
V. andll. it. II. the Prluco of Wales, 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U. P. Land Revenue Act; translated 
Into Unlu at tlie request of Government of 
India pro<!''‘e(Ilngs of the War Conference, 
1919 and Hlslory of Coronation Durbar, 1911. 
Address: Batla. 


ATKMAK, DAVIT) Wann, C.I.B. (1912), 

Consulting Engineer to the Cawnpore 

Improvement Trust, b. 8 Dooembor 1863. 
L’duc. : Cooper’s Hill. tn. Marlon Drummond 
Stewart. Joined P. W. D., 1885. Eetd., 1918, 
Publication: Koorkce treatise on water 
supply, Consulting Engineer for the Cawnpore 
Water- Work, etc. Address: CharlevUle, 2, 
Simla; and 18, Clyde Hoad, Lucknow. 


A1 NSCOUGII Bill Thomas srARTiANP, K'r.(i932) 
0.B.E.(1926), M . Com F.ll.O.S. His Majesty's 
Senior Trade Commiaslonerln India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1880. m. Mabel, d. of the late W, LIncolne 
of Ely, Camb*. two ». on© d. Mac.: Man- 
cheater Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chMter University. In business In China, 
1907-12; SpL CoramlsiJoner to the Board 
of Trade In China, 1014 ; Sec,, Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Export AMlstAo Persian Tarifl Eevislon Com- 
mtsiion, 1920. Member of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society Central Asian Society and Fellow of 


the Eoyal Society of Arts. Publicatiot^s: 
"Notes from a Frontier." Addms : Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 


ATYANGAE, ChetiTTRU DtJRAISWAMI, B.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Madras and Mysore High 
Courts and Ex-Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. 1873. Educ : Madras Christian College and 
Law College. Schoolmaster for two years; 
then Vakil from July 1899 ; occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist. 
Conference, etc. President, Taluk Board and 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Chittoor, for 
some years. President, Andhra Provincial 
Conference, 1928 ; President, Postal, and E.M. 
S. Union, Madras Province, 1929 ; Publications. 
Estates Land Act in Telung ; Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa ; lessons from Sri Bhagavad 
Gita ; Hinduism in the light of Visishta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Chittoor, 


ALI, A. P. M. Abdul, M.A. 6. 1884. Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C. I. E . 
Educ : St. Xavier's, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Bept. 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Magto., AUpore, 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt. 
Keeper of the Eecorcls of the Govt, of India and 
EX’-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the India 
Historical Kecords Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta Univei’slty; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University; Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Duftcrin Fund. Past President, Eotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; President of 
the Bengal Olypmic Association; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club ; Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vlce-I’resident, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage. President of the Eefuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Address : 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 


ALI, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad, 
Merchant Jagirdar h. August 1789. 
m. to Leakut-Anlsa Begum, d. ol 
Nawab All Vaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Edw.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte,, Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20; 
Member, LegislatlveAssembly, 1921-23: Presdt, 
Elect, Dist. Political Confee, ofPullampet, 
l916..Pre8dt, Elect, Dist. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial .Educa- 
tional Confee., Poona, 1919; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt. - 
Elect of All-India UnanI Confee., Delhi, 1917; 
President, Unani-Ayurvedic Confoo., Hyder- 
abad, 1922, Publicalims: “ Maasharat," Ur- 
du translation oi the Use of Zife by Lord 
Avebury ; “ Iraq-wo-Tran " Member, Cosmo- 
politan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
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Public Life, 1027, visited holy places iu; 
Iraq and Persia iu 1920. Visited holy places i 
in Palestine, Syria, Ejiiypt and Heiljaz in' 
Arabia iu 1 032. Addrm : Banganapallc. j 


1919 ; General in (Jhief of the Alwar State 
Porccs; b. 1H,H2 ; S, father, IHs Hitfluicss 
Shrl Sftwai MaharaJ Manual Slghji Dev 
Veerendra Shlroinaul, G.C.S.L, I.S02;m oni* 


^ ^ ; CJ maintains two rculmentH of infantrv aiuf 

AMEHAK, Kunwer Hajeb IsmaibIi, M.L.A.; one Garrison force. The Infantry partkdnated 

^ies of Asrauli Estate, (Biilandshiilir).| In operation for relief of pekin, 19o() : infantrx 

Otolrman, City Board^ Mussoorie. 6. Dec.; a^d cavalry htth servcti at front in Europear 

Ivunwcr Abdul grakur, . state has area of :}. 1 Kf, square, mlieK 

Elimn, Chief of Dharampore. 2j?£f<4c. .* Pi'iraian population In round tiqures of 7, 50, (){)()' 

and Arabic at home, English St. l>eter;sCon^^^^^ salute, seventeen guns. Rmentinm: iS 

Agra, Was elected a Member of the ( ity, q„(.t 3 . Hhooting ; fishing; i«.lo (ids l>olo tnm 

Board, Mussooric, 1922. won the Open flap at fho Delhi Durbar 

Cternan a year te. Attended W 190 S); motoring: tenuis. .LWrws .• 'Ac 

1924), fellow of the British Empire ExhibI - 1 Palaeo, Alwar, llajputaua India, T.A. Alwa- 

tron. Toured European countries, Western ; rendra Alwar 
Asia and JVorthern Africa (1924-25), Chair-, * 

man, Proposed High School Committee,! ^NANTA IvRWIf NA A VYAR. The Hon'ldoMr 
Mussoorie (1925), General. Secretary,! j-nstleft Rao Hahadur (!. V.. B.A.. fi.L .. 


one Garrison force. Tl»e Infantry parthdpated 
In operation for relief of Pekin, l’9l)() ; Infantry 
and cavalry lioth servcti at front in European 
War ; State has area of :}. l K5 .square, mlicH 
and population In round tlqures of 7, 50, (){)()' 
salute, seventeen guns. Itemniumit : llacl 
queta; shooting; fishing; i«tloGiis l*ttio team 
won the Open <l«p at fho Delhi Durlmr 
1903); motoring: tenuis. Addrm: The 
Palaeo, Alwar, llajputaua India, T.A. Alwa- 
Tcndra, Alwar. 


Mussoorie (1925), General Secretary, i 
Beception Committee, All-India Mnslim- 
Bajput Conference (1925); Vice-President 
and Hony. Treasurer of the All-India Muslim 
Bajpiit Conference. Elected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulandshahr District Mohammadau Burai ' 
Constituency (1926); Secretary, Ghana Mand , 
High School, Mussoorie (1927-29). President, i 


Justloft Rao Hahadur (!. V., B.A., R.L., Jfndgo 
of tho Madras High (Viurt.f/. 1874. 1'Jduc : Mad- 
ras Christian Coliogoand tho .Madras Law (loli- 
(‘go;CannlchaeI and Innes ihizoinan in Law. 
Approntii’od to tin* latoJustioo P.R. Kundara 
Ayyar. Enndlod as a Vakil of tho Madras 
High Court, In 1898 ; Elootdon ComiulKHioiier 
1921-23. (lovorumont Piondor, Madras’ 
1923-27. Artf'd as a Judge of tho Madras 


Anjuman Islamia, Mussoorie 00^3-29). I High Court in 1927. Apfadniod Advocatr- 

in March 1 92H ; Khwalod to 

(1929-SO). Elected Mernbw of the legislative i ^ pormanont Judge in Dooon bor 

Assembly from 1928; Mombor of tho Uw Collogo Vumcll 

Muhammadan Burai Constituency (1930). | from 1921-1931 * First Chalriiiiia of 

Member of the Governing Body tho School of J “ SwSn 

Agriculture, Bulandshahr. President. Tilak : * MviS 

Memorial Library, Mussoorie. Hereditary Xf” ' Myinpore. 

Batbari of the Government. Chief Whip I 

and founder of United India Party in the .vrnpnunv #.»« 

Assembly; Member, Public Accounts Com- ^ 

mittee of Government of India ; Mombor of (if"*/)’ ^-v,' * "“I" 

Standing Haj Committee and Labour and mlHHiont*rt.ti the ({uvi riimrnt uf India, 

Industry Committee. Pablicatiom .'T&llm-e- ''f'W , i/* ‘'A 

Niswan Muslim Bajputan-i-Hlnd. Council f WIn<‘h.‘Kt»TC.*nt.g,., J ulwrxlty ( ullagr, 

Speeches, Presidential Address of Mussoorie ^ I^qtarimcnt, 

Tanzim. AddreM : Summer :— •Devonshire Ivhu'athmnl f^'ryUu», 

House. Mussoorie. Winter;— Asrauli Estate roft-ssor of IllHtory hlphhwhua* Cidlcgt*, 
(Bulandshahr). TJ.P. AHHintaiit N«>»"ri'tttry, f alrutte 

'■ ^ University t'ojnmiHsl«*n, 19IK*!UI9; .MeiulW, 

ALT IMAM SIR Syed. (See under Imam), Enquiry I’ommlttwof the .\liHflni University, 

Aligarh, <h’t. ISI27 : M«'ini«‘r of tho Eiliu*atIon 
ALL Shavkat. 6. Bampur State, 10th March, tkimmittm* of tin* ludlau Htatutory 

1873, Educ.: M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh i (’ommliwilon, 192H-29. PuMirnttom : The 

(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium D^t. ExnanKlon of DritWt India Ilritlsh Adinlnis. 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old I tration In India ; Hhort llDtor.v of tin* British 


for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh did ; tration In India ; Hiiort llDtor.v of tin* British 
Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll, Organised ' Empire, Addmtt: Guvornnwiit of India, 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. Simla and Ikdiii. 

Interned during tho war. Prominent leader 

of the Khllafat movement, 1919-20, and of I aNDBBSON, Thk BT. HOW. 8m John, P.O., 
Non-co-operation movement. See., Central j 6.O.B. h923). G.C, I. K, Gowmorof Banwl 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and | aoE^). i?. 8 July. 1882. m. CJhrWIna (d. wfe) 
Secretary of Kkuddam-I-Ki^ba Society, j Jrd d. of the late Andrew ».ck<JWde of 


Appoint^ Member, Bound Table Conferoneei 


G.O.B. (1923). <I.C, i. K. Governor of ^npi 
(1982). b. 8 July. 1882. m. CJhrWIna (d. wlo) 
8rd d. of the late Andww Mackemie of 


MANI, G.O.S.T. (1924), G.O.LB, (1919), K.O.I.B. I 
(1919), i:.0.8.t (1911) Ool. in British Army, i 


8rd d. of the late Andww Maokemie of 

to represent Moslems; travelled in Aloslem j wataon*! OoHefe, Mdlntag^, and Mlnburgh 
lands and helped In organizing the World! and Leipzig. ufivemlttoi &terfd the Ooloufal 
Moslem Conforeiico;vMt^ Egypt^ Ottoe Irim ftwre^ry of the Northern 

Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hejaz. Inyltad to| Nlgtala Undi Ooramltteti IW ; 8#«tto of 
America to deliver lectures about India and j the West Afriwii Oarrwiey Ctommlttw, 19U ; 
Mam in 19:13. Adtfrw Khllafat Hou^, prlndMl Clwlc fn the oKtee of Iwunmee 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. itampur State, U.P. OommSitoiier*, 1012 ; Swrtary to hmtmvm 

CiommUilonarii, 1018 ; Seawtarf', .MliiMi'f of 
ALWAB, His HiGHNses Bharat Dharaji Shipping, I0if-10; Addltknml Secfttary to 

PEABHAKAE SlWAI MAHARAJ BAJ BISHI the L0»1 GONWlHttinl BOtnS, AwG lll0} 

Shri Jry Sinqiiji Dbv VBi!RMDRA_8|imo- j Sooomd SewrtMry, MteWry of 1010; 

Ctoatrmiiiof the Board of InlaBd lamwi, 
1019-0; Met Undtr-SMMtey «o th# lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, 1020. Permanent 
Under- Secretary of State at the Home Oilice, 
1022 to 1032. : Government House, 

Calcutta. 


AHDEEWS, Chaeles Freer, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tafjore at Santiniketan, Benctai. &. 12 February 
1871, Edm.: King Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem« 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899, Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time meml)er of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications: 
“Christianity and the Labour Problem”, 
“Forth India”, “The Renaissance in 
India”, “Christ and Labour", “The 
Indian Problem”, “ Indians in South Africa ”, 
“To the Students,” “The Drink and Drug 
Evil.” “ What I owe to Christ,” “Christ iii 
tiui Sihmce.” Correspondent, Manchester 
Guardian Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser. 
Address: Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANKLIKEE, LT.-OOh. Amie-ul-Umra Saedae 
Sir Appajirao Sahib Sitoib Deshmhkh,Sena 
Hardoo, Sah-Shri, K.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. 
(1918) ; Member of the Gwalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Hevenue, since 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
(1025) b. 1874. Muc: Bclgaum. Pte. Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. m. 
the youngest daughter of the late Maharaja 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of Gwalior. 
Address; Gwalior. 


ANKA RAO, CfiALiKANi, B.A. (Clicmistry) ; 
I..andholdcr and Director of Luxmi Rangam | 
Copper Mines, ft. I January 1909. m. to Ana- | 
Huyadcvl, d. of Rajah of Panagal. Educ: \ 
Pn'Hidency College, Madras. Address: • 

lk)bhlll, Vlzagapatam District, ^ 

ARGOT, Prince of. Sir Ghui.am Mahomei) ■ 
All Khan Bahadur, G.c.I.e. (ioi7), I 
K.ai.E. (11)00). ft. 22 Feb, 18H2. 8. father, - 
lOO:), Premier Mahomedau nobleman ot 
Soutlicrn India, being the direct male i 
dosteiuhintaud represent alive of the Sovereign ' 
Ruler of the Knrnatic. EdMc:Fewington Cour t 
Wards Institirtions, Madras under Morrison, 
.M. A.; Member of Madras D'gislative Council, , 
1901-6 J Member of the fuiporiul Leglslatlvo I 
Council (MahomcdanBlftOtorati') of the Madras ' 
Pn'sidency, 1 910-1 Member of the Madras 
l4*giBlatlve Coimcll by nomination, 1916; Pn'sl- 
dent, All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; 
IhresUlent, South India Islamiah League, ' 
Madras. I^realded All-Indla Muslim league, 
1910, Life Member, lAwley Institute, Ooty ; 
Life Member, Soutli Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Club, Gymkhana Madras. Address : 
Amir Malial Palace, Madras. 

AROGYASWAMl MUDALIAR, Diwak Baha- 
BUR Elf AFTOAM NlDDAf BSRAN, B.A„ B.C.E., 
lAO Bahadur (1015) and Dlwan Baliadur 
(1925) ; ft. 18th April 1870. Educ : Madras 


Chrihtian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras. Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt. Engineer in 1896 and 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925 
Minister for Public Health and Excise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address : Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylapore. 


ASH, Herbert Dudiey, A.M.I.E.E., Director, 
Turner Hoare & Co., Ltd. ft. 1879. tn. Madeline 
Edith Ash. Edtic: Hailey bury College. Attach- 
ed ?9th Lancers, 1915-17 ; Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches. AddrcM : C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., Bombay. 


A.STOM, ARTHUR HENRY SOUTHCOTE, M.A. 
(Oxon), Bar-at-Law, (Lincoln’s Inn.) Additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Siiid. 6. 4 July 
1871. »n. to Lilian, d. of the late Col. A. R. 
Savile. Educ : Harrow School, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-23. Publications: Joint Editor, 
Starling's Indian Criminal I-aw (Sth Edition); 
Editor {9th Edition). Address : The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi. 

AYANGAR, VAIANGIMAN KRISHNASWAM 
Aravamudha, M.A. (1914); C.I.E. (1928); 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking EnQuIry 
Committee, ft. 15th December 1891. d. ot 
Prof. K. R. Ramaswami Ayangar, Prof, of 
Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras 
(retired) ; Educ: Kumbakonam Government 
College and Madras Presidency College. Office 
of the Accountant General, Madras ; Personal 
Assistant to the Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta ; Asstt. Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India; Jt. Secretary to the 
Boyal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance ; Under- Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance DcpO'rfi'^'-'Db 1 Member of the Joint 
Committee on the Reserve Bank of India 
Bill ; Under-Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India. Officer on special 
duty, E'inanco Department, Govt, of India 
and Secretary, Indian Central Banking 
Unquiry Couunitieo. Budget- Ollioe, Kinanoo 
Department, (Jovernment of India. Address : 
Wingate, Simla. 

A/riZ, SyeI) AliBUb, Barrislcr-at-I.aw, Mlubti'X 
of Education, Blliar anti Orissa, ft. 188.5. 
Educ.: J'atna Collegiate Seluiol, Patna 
(’ollege and B. N. College. Called to tlie Bar 
in 1911 by the Middle Temple. Fiiirolled 
Advoeati* t)f Calcutta High Court., 1918 and of 
I’atua Jligli Court, 1916. Founded the 
Anjnnian Islanda Urdu Public Liltrury and the 
Batna Cluh ; l^reHideut, Anjuman Islumia aiul 
i’atna Miwllm Orphanag<*. ; interested in ihe 
development of Urdu language ; pn'Hi{le<l over 
8i‘veral Literary Cunfenuin^s ; returned to 
IToviucial D-gislature in 1926 from Jbitna 
DlvlsUui and again 1930; leader of the Alirar 
Party in tbo Council; Minister of Edimation 
from January 15, 1934- Addriss: 
“ Dilkiwha,” ratini, E. 1. Ey. (Bihar and 
Orltasu). 
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BABER, Shum Bhere Junq BahaDOOr j 
Rana, General of tlxe Nepalese Army, 
(Hon.Mil.)cr. 1919; R.O.SX (Hon.) cr. 1019, 
K.CJ.B. (Hon.) cr. 1916; Hon. Colonel, ' 
British Army (1927). h. 27 January 1888 ; , 
2nd s. of His late Highness Hon. General - 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jxinp, ; 
G.O.B., G.C.S.!., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., etc., 
of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada Maha- j 
rani Chandra Lokabhakta Laxini Hcvl. m. 
1908, Deva Vakta Lakshmi l)ovi ; 2 a. 2 r/. , 
Director-General, Police Forces, KatniHutlii, { 
1903-1929 ; was present at the Delhi Carona- 
tiou Durbar, 1908 ; visited Euroixc, 1908 : wa« | 
in charge of shooting arrangements during , 
King George’s shoot In Nejial, Terai, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India i 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- i 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India | 
during the Great Wax (Despatches, specially ; 1 
thanks of Gommanders-in-Chief in India; i 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service; i 
received the lat class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradlpta i 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese , 
Government and a Sword of Honour) ; ! 
European War (Waziristan I'ield Force, ' 
1917) Despatches; special mention by , 
Oommander-in-Chiei in India and Governor- 
General in Council; the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery ; the British War , 
and Victory Medals ; at Army Headquarters, j 
India, as Inspector-fieneral of Nepalese Con- j 
tingeiit during Afghan War, 191 9; (Despatches , 
G.B.E.; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern , 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925).' 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere . 
supplied (1921) Bokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost ; 
of over Rs. 1,90,000. Atfcfms .• Baber Mahal, ■ 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. i 


BARLEY, Beexton THOBrkX (Bishop), M. A., , 
D.D., LL. I)., I'cllow' of the .Vnicricnn ' 
Geographical Society ; hlember, Phi Beta i 
Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha ■ 
I'lpsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the hlidhodlst 
Episcopal Chi.rcli, Bombay Area. h. May 29 
1876. m, Mary Putnam Stearns of BuntiJii ' 
Uiilveralty, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Kdnc: 
I’hilandor Smith College, Nainl Tal (High 
School) ; Ohio W’esleyan Univ., Delaware i 
Ohio, B. A., D.D. ; Columbia Univ. New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indlanola, . 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, ' 
Lucknow Clirlstian College, Lucknow, 1909- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth waguc, 
India and Burma, 1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; , 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, : 
India and Burma, 1920-24; Coufiecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal ChurciO 
May 1924. Publications : " The Making of 
a Christian College in India" (Calcutta) 1908; 

" God'sHeroes; Our Examples" (Mysore City) 
1913; “New BtchingH of Old India" (New 
York) 1917 ; “ India, Beloved of lIoavTO" 
(Now York) 1918 ; “ Hindustan's Horizons" 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; '* Indian Church Problems " 
(MfuJras) 1980; “The Solitary Throne" 
aiatiras) 1931; “ Tisiciw and Victories in 

Hindustan ” (Madras) ; “ Warne trf iudla" * 


(Miuirud A thin’ as-. 

.Meniurlar’, Dyculla, Domhay. 


BAGCIII, SATISCnANrtEA,B.A., LL.D.. Barriaff^r- 
at-Law; Prineipai, L'niversity Law SllegS 
Calcutta, h, .fan. LSHu. Ettur.: Hintioiu- Muiii! 
cipal .Sch</t)I, ralciitJa ; M. ColiiMrp 

(Jamhrtdi’.c, B. A., t'alctjtta Dnivcrslty Hiin' 
B.A., LL.B., Cami.iidec Dul.lm,^’l4, B ’ 

Trinity < fdicge, Dufilui, I'tOf; Fdlnw (’«]’ 
cutta ITnlvejHity, liHiu; i’ntfcSHor of 

Law, .VI* liibci t.i fl.c l,i*'iilfv **1 i.aw 

Dacca I HI. licji ; iic.,d *0 <lc* thpuitmcnt 
lit Law, Allahai aii i ni. I Dean it} tlie 
l’a<‘ulty <*i' i.aw , All.ttiahml I uu., 

Af*u(o.-h Mukciji ill law, <''alnilta 

fniv., KKD.calica t*. Har. (b.iV., Ion, ilSir 
AMnss: I'niiciiiHl’i- Dnarf.*'r'-, Darbliatijra 
Buildings, Unlvcr.Mty law (.‘otl* «*■, CaJeutta. 

BAILEY, ARTHi li John, Kimr's 

Police Medal (Di-Jto, r. i. pj. (luan; 
Deputy iii'-iH'ctnr-Cciicr.al of Pt.licc. h 
2na UctolM'r IMsit. m. tu Hcuflicr M h’ 
Hlckie. Etivc: .S(. AjoIicw’h College 'and 
King's iio.-pltal, Dublin. Jfdned Indian 
Police, 1900. Adilms: DelKauiii, M. & S 
M. illy. 


B.VIKD, .M.UltU-Gi.M.U u. H VUKV Ill.Vt t'H.VMI- 
UoVi.UAi*, (Ml., C.LI„, D.S.D., Cndx 

de guerr. (Fiaio. ) With pain, N ; (’..unuaiuier 
Dceeau District, h. -ifh .\piil, ls77, pt, 
Mary, </. *0 Ca|*trtln A. Cafih roft. Ei/ur, : 
Clittoaand K.VI.C, .N.ui.llmi-p pifi, ivnuid 
t’axalr} ; iSiigatl.' Vtajur. I.U.C. ; A.D.f, to 
D.O.C. iti Clu* Afil* idi*<t ; .V.D.C, to D.O.C. 
Dt Corps. D.EJ*’. . il.Hao Cio.CoroH, ; 

D.< . Mh ArgMWdf Hlehlai.d. ; ({.O.c. 
75fh Imp. Hrigjoi.', Dji «.S.. Huhi- 

ehlhtHU Corp.H, •Hdol Uu'liau War; (i.O.C. 
Zub Brigade; Cxmumndaiif 8,0.8, UclKaum ; 
D..\.nmJ D.M.ti., N«*Dhi jn CojumaiuJ, D.O.C. 
luihat DWrI. t . UJi.c. In i'cioi Dhtrlet ; 
Tirah, (.r*at Aar. Fratire 1914-lK; 

■Hilrd Ughaii War, \Va/Jrlda»i ttpi-rntious 


BAJPAI, GllWA 8 JIAKKA 11 , n.A, (Gkon.) : B. 8 c, 
(Atlahalmd); C.B.K. (Civil), 1922; C.1.E,, 6 
JuJy 1926; I.C.H,; Joint Hewtary to the 
Government of Indlii, iH-parwietit of Bdu- 
^tion, IkalDi and laiud*. It, n April 1891, 
Cuntrel Cnltege, AikiiabinI nud 
Merton tolh-Mr, Gstford, Apwilnted to the 
LC.S. in No^rnihw 1 «U; Asitt, Maglstmto 
nnd Collector, United Frovlnres, 1916-1919: 
Lndw-Secrotory to Giivarimwnt, UaiW 
Pravincci, 192G*21 Private SecrfUiry to the 
Rfe. Hon. V. 8 . hritilvftM nad aemtory 
for Irniin at Im|»Bri»l Contorem*, 1921 ; and at 
(onferenee for IJmItotion of Armameotn, 
WmddMiton, 1021-22; on diputotlon to the 
dominions of Canada, Auitralto, and New 
tafwUpto the status of Indliiit 
toiddeatilii thew tenritorlei, l«S ; UMw* 
Stmtary to tte Govemtowit of Mia, 
of Bdumtim, Bwitti and La» 4 i. 19» ; 
lag Deputy Stwttory to the Gim$mma% d 
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India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. 
Address : Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 ; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Deiegation to the Indian Hound Table Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 


BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Hai- 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 1886, m. Shrirnatl Sumitra Devi. 
Edve . ; Canning College, Lucknow ; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon. Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920: Elected Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1926 ; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Viheri, 1929; 
Elected C'l'uirman, District Board, Kheri, 
March 1933. Address: Lakhlmpore, Kheri, 
(Oudh). 

BAKHiir SOHAN LAL, Uai Bahhduk, Ex- 

M. L.A. (non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jul- 
lundcr Division! ; Advocate, High Court. 
Lahore. &. 4 April 1857. Practiseef as Vakil 
In Kajigra, Jnllunder and Ijahorc. Elected 
Mombor, Punjab IjCgislntho (.'onndl, 1913-20. 
Addrm : IJigh Court, Lahore. 

BALTCEISHNA, Da., M.A., Ph. D., F.S.S., 
P.H.E.S.,E.H. Hist. S., Principal and Prof, of 
Economics, Hajaram College and Inspector of 
Secondary Education, Kolhapur, b. 22nd 
December 1882. m. Miss Dayabai Malscy, B.P, 

N. A. Eduo : Govt. High School, Multan, D.A.V 
College and Government College, J.ahore; 
School of Economics and Politics, London. 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hardwar, for one year; Vico- 
Prlnclpal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 1 1 years. Became Princi- 
pal, Hajaram College, 1922. Director of 
Economic Bureau ; President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association; Chairman, Secondary Teachers’ 
Association ; Prcsiiient, T<iohnicaliSchool ; Col. 
Woilehomc Orpliaiiage, Hliabu I) Free Jiigh 
Hchnolj Member, State Pancliayat. PiMica- 
lions.: (In English) Camunnvlal Ilelations be- 
tween India ami England (1921); The Industrial 
Decline in India; Demaiuls of Democracy (1925); 
Hindu FldlosoidicrH on Evolution ; Bhivaji 
thoGroat; Indian I'mistltiutlon. (lu Hindi): 
Beven books on JIlsh)ry% Economics, Eolith's 
and Heliglon. History of India (lu Marathi) 
Addrm : Bliubpurl, Kolhapur, 


IsALEAMPUH, Maharaja Pathshwari 
PiUKAb Hinoh HAHKHj mljtor under guardiun- 
stdp(»f the Court of Wards, Culled I'rovlnccs. 
b. 3 Jan. 1014. m. Nov. 1932, </. of H. H. the 
Into kalmralu Bir Chandra Bluuusher Jung 
Bahadur Kana. G.C.B., G.C'.H.l., G.C.M.G., 
U.C.V.O., D.C.L. (Oxon), F.R.G.S., Prime 


Mmistor and Co mmauder-in- Chief of Nepal 
llecoiving Education at Mayo College, Ajmer 
Address : Balrampur. 

BANEliJEE, Hai Bahadur Sabat Chandra, 
ALA., D.L., C.I.E., Advocate, High 

Court, Calcutta, b. kd October 1870. n- 
Sreemati Usha Devi. Eduo : Presidency 
College, Calcutta and the Metropolitan 
Institution (Law) ; Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Physics, History and Political Economy, Free 
Church of Scotland Institution, Duff College, 
1892 ; Vakil, High Court, 1893-1907 ; Legal 
Assistant, Legislative Department, Govt, of 
India, 1907-14 ; President, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Tribunal, 1914-1930. Address: 29, 
Sastitala Eoad, Narikeldanga, Calcutta. 

RANEE JI, SIR Albion Hajkumar, Kt. (1925) 
I.C.S., C.S.I. (1921), C.I.E. (1911), b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, OT. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1392. Entered 
I.C.S.. 1895 ; served as district ofOcer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewau 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the LC.S. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir 1927-29. Awarded I Class title “ Ha- 
iamantradhuxina " of Qandabherunda Order, 
with Khillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Publications: 'Pho 
“ Indian Tangle ” (Published by Hutchinson 
<fc Co.) Address: C/o. Coutts and Co. 440, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. 

BANERJI, Bn ABO NATH, M.8c. (Allahahatl) V]\, 
D. (Cantab) ; Meteorologist, Bombay (on leave) 
b. 15 August 1895. m. Jlinmka Devi. Educ: 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912-16, and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 1916-18, lloseareh Selinlar and 
Assistaut Palit Professor of Physiiis, University 
post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918-20, with Sir C. V. Bamau, Govcruineiit 
of India University State Seholnr from 
Allahabad Unlv. at Cavendish Laboratory, 
C.auibridgo, with Sir J. .1 . 'ITiomson, 1929-22, 
Joined Indian Meteorological Sw'vhHi January 
1923 ; Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26. As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Deer. 1 926io Nov. 1932 
founded and organised on int(inmtional Ibn's 
the llrst aeroplane and airship meteorological 
eoutre at Karaeld Including a first olnss 
Dliservatory C(piipp«d with all self-recording 
uuite< >!•( ilogieal iuBtrumonts an<l investigational 
instHllationH attho Airnhiu Base, Drigh Hoad. 
On deputation to Engiawl, Scotland, Notway, 
Gnrmany, liolglum, Franco, Italy and ‘'■'gypt 
Oct. 1U27 to August 1928 in connection with 
avJatiim motorology with particular reference 
to AirslUps. Follow of the Royal Mett ore d- 
gieal Soeietv, Isuidou, 192H. Made Kpecial 
study of the Meteorology of the un investigated 
lutornatlunal air route from Persian G nlf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘Meteorology of the 
Peraian Gulf and Meknn ’ the first of Its 
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kind for that region. Under Ijondou Air 
Ministry prograniiue, for the expeetrd trial 
flight of the airsliij) It. 101 i)eing responsible 
lor tile section Basra to Karaeiii sot up a 
complete temporary urganiHatiun for all tin* 
detailed roquiremeuts of the airship. Ilonorar.v 
member, Karachi Aero (luh. MouiIxt from 
India on the " Commission do I’applii'ation 
dela Met6f)rolofiie a’ la Navigation AtVionno ” 
Permanent member, Indian Sci(mc<*» Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, since I5t.h November 
1932. Putflicatiom : The Imok “ IVletoorology 
of the Persian Gulf ami Mckraii ” ami other 
original contributions iu Physhis and Meti^oro- ^ 
logy published in various Indian ami Kuuqiean 
Journals. Address : (Jolaba Observatory, 
Bombay. 

BANERJI, SiTKUMAR, llAi Sahib, h.a., ‘\ssist- 
ant Commissioner of Police in charge of 
North Suburbs, Calcutta. &. 5 Octoitcr 
m. to Suhasinl, eldest d. of late Kumar Batyc'’- 
war Ghosal of Bhukallas llaj. Educ: Xavit*r’s 
College, Calcutta, Law class, fjovemment 
College, Krishnagar; Bengal Police Training 
School; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Pinal examination of the Police Training 
Sdiool. Joined Calcutta l^ollce in 1902 ; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Keports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
llai Sahib conferred by aovernment, 1 
January 1981. Address; Police Headquarters, : 
Lai Bazaar, Calcutta. 

BAPNA, ‘Wazir-ud-dowla iiAi Bahadur S.M., 
B.A., B.SO., LL.B., Prime Blhiifitcr to 
liis Highness the Maharaja Holkar. b. 24th 
April 1882. m. Slrrccmati Anand Kumarl, d. of 
the late Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan of Cdai* 
pur Educ : atMaliaraua High School, Udaipur; 
Govt. College, Ajmer, and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. For about a year practised law ^ 
in Ajmer Merwara ; served in Mewar for alnuit 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer; appointed 
District and Sessions Judge In the Indore 
State in Jan. 1907. In 1908 was appointed 
Law Tutor to H. H. Miiliaruja Tuktdl lUo ' 
Holkar III ; appointed His Highness’ Second 
Secretary in 191 1 and First Secretary in 1913 ; 
appoints Homo Minister in 1915 ; retIrcMi 
on special pension in April 1921 ; joined 
Patiala State as Minister and remained there 
till August 1923 ; rejoined Holkar State 1 
Service as Home Minister In 1923 ; soon' 
after appointed Deputy Prime Minister and ; 
President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet. In February 1926 was appointed | 
Prime Minister and President of tho Cabinet, 
Address ; Baxibag, Indore, C. I. i 

BAEIA, Major (Hon.) His Highsiss Ma- ' 
HARAWAL SHRI SlR EANjITBIirHJI, HAJA OF , 
K.O.SJ, (1922). 6.10 July 1886; two «. one 
d. Bckc’Z Eajkumar College, Eajkot; ! 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Bun, and in , 
England. Served in European War, 1914-16 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Eeceives t 
salute of eleven guns, Address : Devgad 
Btwria, (Baria State Ely.) 

BAEKBE, John StaWOed, MXO. (1911); 
P. W, Member and Chief Engineer, Holkar 


in India, 

stub*, 5 . 6 Sepfr. 1H70. ni. Miirv Hritnub* (tnlv 
(L ot the bib* n. L. Mtn.M-v; l.SJK, (Vvlou 
Civil Scrvbv, Hdm' : CcUbitd .Stbool ‘and 
Uojal Milifitry Acudciuy. CtatiiHi.'t.iuu{‘(l 
Koyui Bngimcr*,, istw; ivtin'd as U.-Col. 
March H>2U ; Kb-ctricnl IJiyiiii'i r, i)(*ih} 
Durbar Ibll ; ( hitJ Ihigimvr, ibdkar Htate 
1912 to lUl.l, I'.H'.c 1922 JUKI ‘■intv Fcbniarv 
1929. Hcr\t'tt in .MfMtpufanii.i lOif, to fall 
of Kuf.-vhAmuia, April lOlU; nii'hl ttmed in 
doHpufthc.s ibr (icfi-iK't* o! Kui-cl-Aiiiitru 
Was C.ILM. Gmllii fur fhnr juiil a half wars 
before retircmeiu from the Annv. Address* 
Indore, CenfcUlmlia. 

BAKNU.Tin, Rt. hilv. tJi.outii; Di .njJi.(jhi) MA 
(Oxou), C.l.K. (ISHhS), O.H.l-:. (HlHb, V.V 
(1923); i;ic(, ted Webop of l.aiioie, April’ 
1932. b. Miiy (5, lh7!i. m. DoiMlity Katt* 
Akerman. Kduc : ClKtoti (blleue and Oriel 
Coil,, Oxforti. AHMtf. MaHtcr, Snmmerllelds 
Oxford, I9t)2-9H; l’urat« of Christ Cliurch. 
Simla, Chanklu of Hlalktjf, iftio; 

Chttjdain of Hydt'rabud, Hlml. loii; and 
Asstt. ('haplahi of Karat hi, HUI* 12. iTlticl. 
pal, Lawrence It, .Militarj School, Sanawar 
Address : htihorij. 

8ARTHE, llT. Hev. Ji;as .MakIE; Bishop of 
Paralals since 1914. b, I,«flignan, Tarbe. 
1849. Educ,'. St. Pc. Htuidnary. Bishop of 
TrichiaoiJoIy, lrt9(M9l4. Address : Bhem- 
baganur, ftladras Prialdcucy. 

BAEUA,Kai BAiunuK BkViOHAaAN, b.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter. 6. 1864. A'tlwc. ; Cltv 
College, Presidency College and tho <}«noral 
Assembly’s rnstltiition, (’ftleutta. Joined the 
Bar In 1888 and taking to U% plantatltm and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorbat re- 
tired from the Bar In 1917 ; Recretary, 
jorhat Barvaianlk Sahha for imarly 17 
years since 1890. Klectixl member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1021 • Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Adifrm; Jorhit, 
Assam. 

BASiL Jatinhua N ^TH, ir. Huiloitor. b. 7 Feb. 
1872. M. Mrs. 8jtr,da B.ihii. Ednc ; Hindu 
Hchool and Pnhhb nt*) i’oilom’, (’ahulta, 
iiuK bfn‘n a iitfintMT of the Itviigii! lA'gi*. 
Ctmncll a!moi»t i’o}«thm«niiHly elni'i' 1020. 
President, itoibfn AwiH'inthui, Cniiutta ; 
leader of P«Hijth*V Skrt;. in ilengai l.egiistftture; 
tleiegiite from Bengal tfi flie Intlian Rtnma 
Table (’onfr. ; in ettntteetetl wlflt several 
Kdnertfltwnl and HtieiiU nervin' orgtudmdtoiiis 
in t'jdeutfa and i« tin* heml t*f B. N. fkiu 
A Co., ,Ho!le|tor*t, AddiTSH : 14, ikkniu 

(those Htreet, Culruttn. 

BATLKY, CUflim, A.E.f.B.A., Profe««* of 
Architecture, Bomtmy Muml of Art, also 
MemlHT of Sfeiiri. Owfsoii, ftitkiy and 
King, C'hartmd Arehltoeti, 6. Get. 1879. 
Kdue, : at Queen Kllwtbeth's Bchooi, Iwwlch. 
Articled in Iptwleh. MeWsed in Koltetlng, 
Northanti and in toiidoa op to IWS 
and in Boml»f’ thweaftor, Puldkxdi&m : laa- 
dry arttetoi and mmw both In Inglandaad 
India on irtAlfecliiml subteefes. ddikmt 
Mmi of Of mmmm Bimlt Stdldtoi. 
Bombay. 
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BATLIWALA, SOBABJI HORMUSJI, (B.A. Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) b, 21 March, 1878. 
Miic: St. Xavier’s School and College. 
Cunnccted with the Cotton industry ; Technical 
Adviser to the Court Receiver oi the IVtit 
Croup of Mills in Jitiuidation (1931). Has 
fci’ii veiled extensively and studied the economic 
s.VHt('ins of various countries. Publications: 
Contributions on llnancial and economic 
subjects. Address : CTreen’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay. 


BBADOX, Dr. Mary, M.B.B.S. (Lond.); Kaisar- 
i-Hlnd Second Class (1920) ; Principal, Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi, m, to B. C. 
Beadon, K.C.S.G. Educ : at London (Boyal 
Free ifospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
Join(!d \V. M. S. in 1914 ; in cliarge Duiferin 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909-1918 ; Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920 ; Superintendent, Government Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and Lady Willingdon Medi- 
cal School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930 ; 
Principal, Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
Now Delhi, June 1930. Address: Lady 
Hanlinge College, New Delhi. 

BHASfdCV, Sir HoR.i.oR Owen Compton, 
Kt.rr. 1930, Hon. Mr. Justice Beasley, 
Cldef Justice of Madras since 1929. b. 2nd 
J ijly 1H77. w. 1 ‘JD'J, Plvelyn Augusta Atherton 
tvro «. Edm : Westminster Hchool ; Jesus 
(!olI('g(‘, (?aml)ridgc. Called to Bar, Inner 
Temple, 1902; Puisne .ludge, High Court 
frf Burma, 1923-24 ; a Judge in the High 
Court of Madras, 1924-29 ; served l^uropean 
War, 1914-19 ; W<‘Htern Proiit 1910-10 (Major 
C.B.li!., dcspatidics) ; Major Hegular Army 
R(*H(‘rv(' of Ollhwrs. Address: High Court, 
Ma{lrjis. 


BBAUMONT, THE IfON. SiR John Wix-ijam 
FIHUHR, M,A. (Caml>ridge) ; King's Counsel, 
lOHOjChlof Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m. Edith, d. of William 

Wallace (deceased). Edue. : Winchester and 
lhmtbro'k(^ College, Camijridge, First Class 
Historic, al Tripos, JH99. Called to Bar 
Chane.i'ry Division. Lieut. H. G. A., 1916-1918. 
A</</re««V “Coleherne Court.” HarknoBS 
Road, Malabar Bill, Bombay. 

BEDI IIAJA,Bir Baba otiRBUKsn Singh, Kt- 
cr. IflW ; K.B.l. (1920), C.I.B., 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Ooramissioner in tha Punjab. 
&.1861. A Fellow of the Puniab and Hindu 
IJiiiveraiUes ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919, Address: 
Kallar, Punjab. 


BELL, Hobert DtlNOAN, 0.8.1. (1932), 0.1.15, 
(1919), Memlter of Council of the (lovenmiout 
(»f Bomimy, Edue: {rerlct's .School, Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh Urtivorsity and 'J’rinity College, 
tlambridge. m. Jossio, d. D. Bpence, E»q. 
Appointed I.C.H. Bombay, 1902. Secretary, 
Indian Industrial Comndaslon, 1916-17, 
(5ontrnllor, Imluitrlal Intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller Oils and Palate, 1918-19; Director 
of Industrie, Ihnnbay, 1019-24. Secretary 
to Qovtrainent, Dovelopinont Department and 


Commissioner, Bombay Suburban Division, 
1924-30. Chief Secretary to Government, 
Heveime Department, 1930-32. Address : 
Secretariat, Bombay. 


BBLVALICAE, ShrIPAP KRISHNA, M.A. Ph D. 
(Harvard Univ.), f.E.S., Professor of Sanskrit 
Deccan College, Poona, b. 11 Dec. i883, 
Edue.: Eajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, U. S. A. 
Joined Bombay Eduoatioiial Department, 
1907. Prof., Deccan College since 1914 ; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years its Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association an d General 
Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference. Reci- 
pient of Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, Publi- 
cations “History of Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar” ; Edition and translation of Bhavabhuti s 
“Later History of Rama ” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basu 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof. Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol, 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies. Address : 
“ Bllvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 


BENJAMIN, VEN. T. KVRXIYILLA, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Kottay am since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishops 
Commissary, 1923. Publications: (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thossalonians: 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend, 
Address : Kotlayam. 

BENNETT, Grorge ERNEST, M.So., M. Inst, 

C E , M.I.M.E., Chief Engineer, Bom- 

bay Port Trust, b. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Edue. : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistont 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916: 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919 ; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919;;^4: 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief Engineer, 
1 930 . Address : Bombay Port Trust, Bombay . 

BENTHALL. SIR EDWARD CilARXEB, KT., Smiot 
Partner, Bird & Co., Calcutta and F. W, HeU- 
gers <& Co., Calcutta, since 1929 ; » of Reyd. 
lenthalland Mrs. 

1893 1918 Hon’ We Ruth McCarthy Cable, 

daughter of first Baron tiable of Idetord ; one 
son; Edue: Eton (King’s Scholar), King a 
Collogo, Cambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded), Staff War Office 1918-19. 
or of numerous Companies, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-82; Governor, 1928-80. 
Prteldent, Bengal Chamber of Commeico, 
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1932 ; President, Associated OhaiaTiOTs of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, 1932 ; Dele- 
gate, Indian Round Table Conference, 1931-32; 
Indian Army Retronclnnont Committee, 1931 
Address: 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. I 


BmziGEB, the most Rev. AtoYSiusMABY, 
O.C.D., 6. Einsoedein, Switzerland, 1864. 

Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside. Came 
to India, 1890 .* Bishop of Taba>, 1900; Assistant 
to the Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 192.9. 
Retired as Bishop of Quiion in August 193 1 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antinoc* 
(Antinopolis) in recognition of his merits 
Address : Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivamlruiu, 
Travancore. 


BIRKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. Owen AllREn 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M.R. 
C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lon.). LM.S., Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi, h, 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
manny d . of H ellary Raraotti . Educ . at Rugby j 
School, Universities of O.xford and Gottingen i 
and University College Hospital, Bondon. f 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- j 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) ; Mentioned in Despatches. Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association ; 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene ; Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analy.sis. 
Publications : Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address: Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BBRTHOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon.), 
1898; Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 13 Sept. 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Educ. at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. 
Magto,, Joint Magte. and Magte. and (Jollcctor 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1000. 
Address: Patna. 

BERTRAM, Rev. Eranois, S, J. (or Bertranu), 
B.A., D.D., Kaiser-I-Hind (I class, 1921), 
Principal, Loyola College, Madras, h. 23 July 
1870, at Montigny-les-Metz, Lorraine. Kdm : 
in the Society of Jesus. Entered Society of 
Jesus, Aug. 1888 ; came to India 1888 ; IMncI- 
pal, St. Joseph's College, Trichinoiwly, 1909-2.9; 
Principal, Loyola College since 3925 ; Member 
of Senate, Madras University since 1910; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1016; Memtor, 
Academic Council, since 1923; offg. Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University, April to 
Sopteniber 1931. Address : Loyola College. 
Cathedral P. O., Madras. 

BEWOOR, Gtounaih VenkatesHjB.A. (Bom.), 
B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., I.C.B., Director- General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, b. 20 Nov. 1888. m. 
Miss Tingatai Mudholkar. Edw.: Deccan 
( oil., Poona, and Sydney Sussex (hll., Cam- 
bridge. Under Secretary to Govt., 0. l^ By. 
Commissioner, Uhanda; Postmaster-Gencirai, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles ; Dy. 
Director- ( 3 eneral of Posts and Telegraphs, 
DelM, and Postmaster- General, liomfeay 
Circle; Indian Delegate to the Air Mali 


C'ongre.s.s at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Unlverwil Po.ntal (,'ongreHS, J.tmdon, 1929. 
Addretts : Delhi and Smda. “ Hliri ICrisIina 
Niwas," Poona 4. 

BHABHA, HORMAS.TI JEHANfUR, M.A., D. Litt. 
J.P., C.I.E., Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric J'ower (Supply Co. ; 
Member of Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, dcinitcd as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imiwrial Cnivershies 1926 
Ity the Universities of Btunhay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. w. MI.s.h Jerhai K<lalj«*e liati- 
wala. AW«c; iMphinstonc College and in Eng- 
land. Ahstt. Profe.HHor, EIi>hinstoue College, 
1874-76 ; Yicc-i'riuripal and l^rofessor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central Collegi:, Bangalore, 1876. 
Principal, Malwraja's College, Mysore, 18H4; 
Education Secretary to < {i>v<‘nnuent, Mysore, 
1890; Inspect c)r-<itiiieral of Education in 
Mysore, 3895-1909 ; Miinir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub.: Sp<‘<;ial Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of (ieneral Education ; 
Rciwrt on the Kducation of Farsi Hoys, 1920, 
a Vlsltto AuHtrallan UniversiHes, 1923, a Visit 
to British Univenslf les, 1926; Modern Crema- 
tion and Far sees, '1922, Addrm : Jlaiakoff 
lAxIgc, M(uuit Fieusant Road, Malabar If ill, 
Jiombay 6. 

BHAIRUN SmoiiJi BAnADUR, CoLomai 
MAIIARAJ 8UI HIR, b. 16th 

SeptemhcrlK79. Educ. .Mayo College Ajunr, 
Appointed Companion to H.H. the Mahara.a 
of Bikaner, 1895 ami accompanied him in his 
Indian Tour In 1896. Appointed Member cf 
State Council, 1H98 and was from time to 
time Personal .Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Coumdl and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas; Foreign Member of Council, FoUtical 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last t’abinct. Al«<» acted as President 
of Council during H. H's visits to Europe. 
Now in cluirge «»f tile |H»rtf«dlo mijMistlng of 
Bikaner Fort. Ftirt Palace, Bndakiirkhana 
Devasthan and Govcnmicnt General Records, 
Bikaner State. Is Ihm. Col, of the Sadul 
Light Infantry anti Peratmal A, D. C. to the 
Maliaraja. Publirntim$ : Bbiilravhllas, Blial- 
rubnenodaml ItaHlkblnmi Hon ami helrilwoji 
Sri AJit Siiihji Sahib Iwdng IMticatwi at Mayo 
CoU<^«, Ajmer. Addms: Bikaner. 

BHANDARl JAG AN NATH, Ital Bahadur, 
Raj Rfttnn, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. IHH2. m. Hbrimafi Ved Ktiriwarjl. 
Educ: Government Cidh-ge. lAhure, and Ijiw 
(’ollcgc, lAhore. Practised at Ferozopur till 
1914 ; Joined hlar State m Ihlvate Secretary, 
1914; aerveci there till 19221**1 FoiiticalStiere- 
tary ami Gflhilnting Dewan ; left Befvh'C and 
resumctl practic® at Iligh Court, lAht>r«; 
appoIwHMi Dewan. War State, 1931. Address: 
Himniafnagnr, Idar State, 

BHAROAVA, Eai BAHAOn®, FllfOlt JAWAlAt 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advomta, High Court, La- 
hore. d. 1st Oet, 1870. m. d. of 1. Madau 3U1, 
BhikfgavaoiEewati, Wuc. 8lna M.B. S<*ool, 
Eewtrl M. B. Sehool, Lahore Mlaelon O 0 I 4 
Lahort, Gov«ram«t Coil, aad Law Sdhool, 
PtmUmif Bur AMOoihf HlMr ; got Durbar 
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Medal and War Loan Sun ad ; acted us Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund. The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, Ivins Fd ward Memorial Fund: 
Vi^as elected incmhcr, Jhaiiab Lcsislalivo 
Oonncil, lOlfi-'JO ; and Le;4slutive Assembly, 
1021-2;]. Life mernher, St. .luhn Ainhiilance 
Association and ('haimnun, District Ccntic 
at Hiasur. AMreas: llissar (Punjab). 

BHATE, Govind CniMNA.IT, M.A. (Bom.) 
b. 19 Sept. 1S7U. Widower. Educ : Deccan 
College. l^rofesHor in Fermwson College, Poona , 
from 18% to ltJ3;i. Principal and Professor, 
Willlngdon Collcg(‘, Saiigli, from 1019. Publi- 
cations] Ih’uuiiplcs of Economics, Distant 
'PravelH, Lcotures on Sociology, Carlyle, 
I'lirce PliiloRophGr.s. Pbilosoidiy 'of the Fine 
Arte. (All in Maratld). Specelies and Essays 
(ill English); iCaut and Shankaracharya 
(in Marathi). Address : Willingdou College 
Post, Dist. Satara. 


BHATTA, MA.T 011 SoiiAN Lal, M.A., M. D., B. 
Cli. (Caiital)).; M.U.C.P. (London); F flS.F. 
(Itm) F.C.P.S. (Bombay); M. C. (1018), l.M. 
H., Dean and I’rof, of Pliysiology, Grant M(‘di- 
cal Collog(‘, Bomlmy, h. Aug. IHOi. ni. Jlaj- 
klshorlc. AV/U/fl.’Cambrhlgc (Jniv., (I'(‘tiTliou,s('), 
and St. Thomas' ilospitiil, fionilon. Casualty 
Otllocr and 'Hesideut. .'Vnaistludisi, St. Thomas 
Hospital, Jjondon, Clinical Assist.. Childia-u’s 
Depurtincnt. ; House' Surgeon, Ophthalmic 
Douse Surgeon. .Foined J.M.S. 1917; saw 
active service with Egyptian M.\:pi diiionary 
J^’orce (J0.'>tn Mnhratta Light liilantry), 1918; 
anpoint.ed Professor oi Piiysiulogy, Grant 
Mtidleiil Colh'go in 1020 and Dean in 192,1. 
Publicatiom : A numher of scicutltlc. ])a])ers 
in the Indhm Journal <if Jihaiical Kcsc'arc.h 
and Indian Medical Gazette. Address : “ 'J'wo 
Gables", Mount. iUcasant Road, Malabar 
HiU, Bombay. 

BHAVNAGAE, H. H. Maharaja Krishna 
Kumar Sishji, Maharaja of ; b. lOth May 
1912- 1 . father Lt.-CoL H. II. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhjl, K.C.S.I., July 
1919. Edue: Marrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1931 ; married 1931. 
Address: Bhaviiagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. K. SiKANPUR Saulat Nawah 
IWIKIIARUL-M lILK Sir iMOHAMMAD IlAMIIMJJi- 
UH Khan, Nawah of, g.c.s.l (hw 2), G.G.r.E. 
(1929), C.S.L(192l), C.V.O. (1922). 0th Sept. 
1894 ; istlii' Ruler of t lu! second most impor- 
tant Mohammadan State of India. ?u. 1905 Her 
Hlghnoss Maimoona SuHau Khah Hanoo Begam 
Sahiba; Buccftcdedln 1920 mother, Her Higii- 
nofis Nawah Sultan Jahnn Regain. G.C.S.l. 
G.C.I.li, C.T., G.R.E. Has three daughters, 
the eldeat of wiiorn Kawai> Goulmr-e-Taj- 
AbUla Sultan Itcguni Is tho heiress-presumptive 
Addrm: Blioital, Ceutralliidia. 

BHOEB, 8m J 08 KPH WILMAM, K.O.I.E., C.B.li, 
(1920), U;LK. (192.']), K.O.S.L, I.G.H., Meinhei 
Viceroy's Kxeoutivo Coimdl, in clmrge ol 
Deijarimeut of Commerce uml Railways 
b. to April 187H, m to Margaret Wilkie Stott 
M.B., €h. B.(Bt. ‘AndrewH), M.B.M. Edue. 
Hewn College, Poona, ami UniverHif.: 


College, London. Under Secy., Govt, of Madras, 
1910; Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919 ; Secre- 
tary to the High Oommsr. for India, London, 
1920; Ag. High Commsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1022-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, NTovember 1926 
to July 1927 ; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30. Address: 
Windcliifo, Simla and c/o The NTational 
Bank of India, Madras. 


dHUTTOjKnAN Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz, 
o.n.E, (1919); K.I.H. (1924) ; C.I.E. (1926), Kt. 
(J9;]l)); Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Ronih.iy. b. 1st March 1888. Educ : Sind 
Madressah and Sts Patrick High School, 
Karachi. President, District Local Board 
and M.L.O., Bombay Council ; Chairman, 
Co-operative Bank, District I^arkana ; and 
Chairman, Bombay Provincial Simon Com- 
mittee; Zamindar, Landlord and President, Sind 
Mahomedan Association. Delegate, Round 
Table Gonferenco. Momher, old Imperial 
Council, Under Muslim Party 111 Bombay 
Council President, Sind Azad Conference. 
Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 

BILIMORIA, ARDASniR Jamseusb, B.A., 
b, 18 September 1804. Educ. : Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
.Toined Messrs. Tata in 1884. Retired 
1 021. Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 

lilLLIMORTA, Sir Shapoorjee BOMONJEE, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria A Co., Accountants 
and Auditors. 6. 27 July 1377. m. Jerbai, d. 
of Bhicaji N. Dalai (1906). Educ. St. Xavier’s 
College. Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Member, AuditorH’ Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. Prosiduut, Indian Chamber of 
( '.ummc'ree in Gri'at lirita in, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trustee, N. M. 
Wiulia liliaril-ics, 'J'lie Pansi Paiichayat Funds 
and Proi)crtlcs, Sir .lumsi'.tjim .leejeobhoy 
Gliarity FuiidBand a mnnbor of other charity 
trusts and iuHtltutionH. Address: 13, Cutfo 
Parad(', C'olaha, Bomliay. 

BTRLEY, Frank, D.O.M. (1915); M.L.C. 
Director, Bent, & Co., Ltd., Madras and 
Presldi'ut, (Jhumber of Gommorue, Madras. 
b, C July 18H3. m. Evedyn Clifton of Perth, 
W. A. Joined Best Co., Ltd., Madras in 
1909. Address : C/o Best & Co., Ltd., Madras. 

BISWAS, CiiAlUT OilANDRA, C.T. B. (1031) J/.s. 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Pnhlh'. Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas; M.A., B.Ii., Advocate, Caknitta 
High Court, b. April 21, IHHH.wi Bm. Suhusini 
Biswas d. of Mr. B. (!. MalUck, Hindu 

School, Pre.Hidcncy Cullegi'jJUpoii Law College, 
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KnroUed Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910 , 
Advocate, November, 1924 ; Ordinary I’eUow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1926, member oj 
D acca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22, again 1928-29 : Examiner and Paper 
Setter, Arts and Law, Calcutta University 
Professor, University Law College,! 91 3-21;Coin 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, anc 
again. Councillor, Calcutta Corporation sine 
1925 ; Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust 
since 1926 ; Secy. Bhowanipore Ratepayer' 
Association, Pounder Secy., South Suburban 
College, 1916-21 ; Secy., South Suburban 
School, Main and Branch, and Sir Enmesh 
Mitter Girls’ Scbool, Member of Governini 
Bodies of Presidency College, Ripon Colleg< 
Asutosh College ; Member of Committee c 
Indian Association, and of Council of Rational 
Liberal Pederation; President, Khelat Insti 
tution, Calcutta, and Jangipara H. E. Schoo 
Dist. Hooghly ; Governor and Secretary, 
Calcutta Blind School; Member, Calcutta Tram 
ways iid\dsory Committee ; was member oi 
Council and for a short time Secretary, Rationa 
Liberal League, Bengal. Unsuccessfully 
contested in Liberal interests once for Indian 
Legislative Assembly (1920), and twice fo) 
Bengal Legis. Council (1924 and 1926), fron 
Calcutta constituencies. Elected Member o. 
Leg. Assembly from Calcutta Urban Non- 
Mahomedan Constituency 1930. Was a 
delegate to Reserve Bank Committee in 
London at the invitation of His Majesty’i 
Government, June-August, 1933. Address 
58, Puddopukur Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
Phone, Calcutta, Park 446. 

BLACKWELL, THE HoN. Me. Justice, Cecil 
PATRIO, M.B.E. (MO. Div. 1919); High 
Court Judge, Bombay. &. 8 November 1881 
m. to Marguerete Prances, eldest d. of th( 
late J. A. Tilleard, M. V. 0 . Mduc : Blackheath 
Proprietary School and City of London 
School ; Hollier Greek Scholar, Univ. College 
London, 1901 ; Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford 1901 ; 1st Class C'lassifled 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Litt, 
Hum. 1905 ; B- A. 1905 ; Secretary of 
Oxford Univei*sity Athletic Club 1902 ; 
President, Wadham College Athletic Club, 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went the Rortliern Circuit. Lieut T. P. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war; 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923 ; appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay 1926. 
Address : “ Rylstone .’’PedderRoad, Bombay. 


BLAIR, Andrew James Eraser, (Hamish 
Blair), Author and Journalist, formerly joint 
Editor of The Statesman; Pounded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta); b. Dingwall, Ross-ehire, 30 Sep- 
tember, 1872 ; y. », of late Andrew Blafr, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Aon Campbell, d. of Thomas Duff, Glasgow. 


m. 1900, Constance, e. d. of Thomas Ibbotson • 
one s. one d. Btlnc. : Glasgow High Sohool’ 
Author of "19.57,” “ Govoriiof Hardy,” 
‘‘The Groat Gesture” and other novels. 
Retired from journalisni, 1930. Address’: 
Kenilworth, Ootacamnnd. 


BLANDY, Edmond Riool.as, B.A. (Oxon.) ; 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, Secretary, Finance, 
Commerce and Marine Departments, Bengal’ 
b. 31st July, 1886. m Dorothy Kathleen (nee’ 
Marshall). Educ : Clifton and Balliol. Asst. 
Mngto. and Collr., Dacca, 1910; Snb-Div. 
OfQcer, Muashiganj, Dacca, 1912 ; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 ; Under Secretary, Idnance Dept. Govt, of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1 916; 
Addl. Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 • 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917,’ 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc., and Jt. See, retary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922 ; Magtc. and Oollr,, Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1920 ; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department, 1930. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


BLASCHECK, ARTHUR DAVii), li’ollow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; D. Oec. Munich, (1910). 
Inspector- General of PurcstH to the Govt, 
of India, b. 16th Jan. 1879. m. Helen 2nd d. 
of the late 0. Ushorne of BerksUlro. Bdue: 
Foisted School; R«)yal Indian Engluoering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1900; (iliiof Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929; Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Govt, of India and PrcHldcnt, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 193(1, Add- 
ress: Dohra Dun, (J.I*. 

BLATTER, THE REV. ETHELBRRT, S. J., Ph. D., 
F. L. S. b. 15 Dec. 1877. Educ. in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England. 
Joined the Society of Jesus in 1896; 
Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, since 1903; Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924: Fellow and 
Syndic, of the Bombay University since 1919, 
Publicaiions : Bibliography of Indian Botany; 
The Ferns of Bombay ; Natural Orders in 
Botany; The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon; The Flora of Aden ; The Flora of the 
Indian Desert; Flora Arabloa; Flowering 
Season and Climate; Contributions to the 
Flora of Baluchistan, Bionoraie der Palmen- 
der Alien Welt; Revision of the Bombay 
Flora ; Flora of the Indus Delta ; Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir ; The Indian Bamboos 
brought up-to-date ; Plants of Basra, Meso- 
potamia; Planta© Novae Wazlristanenses ; 
New Indian Species of Plants. The Flora 
of Waziristan; Botanical Bibliography of 
Arabia ; Beautiful Indian Trees ; numerous 
botanical papers In English and German 
Scientiflo Journals, Address : Panohganl, 
Satara. 



BLUNT, Hon. Mr. Edward Arthur Henry, ■ 
C.LB., O.B.E., J3.A., I.O.S. Member of Exe-! 
cutive Council, United Provinces b. 14 March ' 
1877i m. Ada, d. of C. H, Stone, H. N. two ds, 
one 8, EiIhc : IMaiiboroush College and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Served in U.P. 
as Asst. Comiiir. and Asst., Magistrate, 
and Collector ; Under Secretary to Govt, 
and Superintendent, Census Operation; on 
special duty in finance Department of Govt, 
of India, 1913-13 ; Settlement Officer in 1915 ; 
Director of Civil Supplies in 1918; Director 
of Industries, 3 919 ; financial Secretary to 
U. P. Govt.j 1920-31 ; appointed Member of 
Executive Council, 1931. Publications: 
“ Christian Tombs and Monuments” of 
Historical interest in the U.P. (1911) ; Caste 
System of Nortbern India, (1933). Address: 
Bandaria Bagh House, Lucknow. 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor, b. 29 Dec. 1876. m. 
Kathleen, 2nd d, of the late Dr. Thornton of 
Margate. Muc.: Rugby. Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe. Address: 50, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 


BOAG, George Townsend, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.B., (1928), I.O.S., Member, Indian Tarifi 
Board, b. November 12, 1884. Edue. : 

Westminster (1897 to 1903), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). Passed 
into the l.O.S, in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Gtjy 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919), C.M.G. (1917); D.S.C., 
(1916), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep, 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergnsson.) 
iiJifwc. Christ's Hospital, R.M.A., Woolwich. 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China, 1899 ; Great War France, 1914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 


BOMON-BEHEAM, SIR dEHANOlR Bomonji, 
IvT. (193-i), B.A., LL.B., 3.P. (Solicitor), 
Bttinbay. Merchant. 6. July 1808, Educ.:fit. 
Xavier’s and Elphinstone College. Juris- 
prudence Pi'iiJcman and Narayau Tasudev 
Stdiolar. Practised as an Attorney for about 
30 years, then became partner in C. Macdonald 
it Co., and was there for 5 years. Gave up 
buBiuess to do public service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919; 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
3930-37 and 1938-29; Chairman, Standing 
CommittoG, 1928-39 ; Chairman, Schools Com- 
initteo, Jan. to March 1938 and January to 
December 1929 ; Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31; Chainnan, 
Advisory Committee, J. J. and other Hospitals ; 
Ropresentativo of Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration on G. 1. P. Advisory Committee and 
President of Corporation, and First Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931-32. Honorary Presidency Single 
sitting Magistrate. Director of several Joint 
Stock Companies. Address : “ Behistan,” 
opposite Colaba P. 0., Colaba, Bombay. 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. See Aeland, Rt. Rev 
Bichard Dyke. 


POSE, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt. cr. 1917 

C. I.E., 1903 ; C.SJ., 1911 ; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Bond.) ; LL.D., E.R.S., Correspond- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
b, 30 Nov. 1858 ; Educ. : Calcutta ; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900 ; scientific 
member of dopiitation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Former Member. 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications: Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, vols. 
I and II; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
Ill and IV ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor JVIechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address: 
Bose Institute. Calcutta. 


BOSE, SIR Kailas Chtjnder, Rai Bahadur, 
Kt. cr. 1916, O.I.E., 1910; Kalser-i-Hind , 
1909 ; O.B.E. b. Deer. 26, 1850. Educ. Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress ; Fellow, R. Institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion; ex- Member the Corporation of Cal- 

cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con- 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusan Basu. 
Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 


DR.IBOURNE, 5th BARON, er. 1880. Michael 
Herbert Rudolph Kn.atchbtol, g.C.I.E. 
M.O., Governor of Bombay, since 1933, 
b. 8th May 1895. s. of 4th Baron and Helena. 
d. of late H. vou Fieach-Brunningon, Imperial 
Councillor, Vioima ; &*. father 1933. m. 1919 
Lady Doreen Geraldine Browne, 2 /. d. of the 
()th Marguess of Sligo. Educ: Wellington, 
R.M.A., Woolwich, Served European War, 
1915-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.) ; M.P. (U) 
Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33 ; Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Secretary of 
State for India, 3933-33. Heir: S'. Hon. 
Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbnll, b. 11 
February 1922. Address: Government 
House, Bombay. 


BRADF3ELD, EilNEST WILLIAM CHARLES 
lieut.-Colonol, M.B., M.S., F.E.C.S., O.B.E. 
(1918); C.I.M. (1938) A. D.M.S., Peshawar 
District b. May 28, 1880. m. Margaret 
Annie Barnard. Ediic: King Edward's 
School, Bimingliam ; St. Mary’s Hospital 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital London. 
Address : Peshawar, N. W. F. Province. 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt., cr. X917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot <fc Co.- 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council: 
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Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarteia: 
6. 15 Apr. 1S74; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. FAw, : Charter* 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address ; 
Gillander House. Calcutta. 

BRAYNE, AXiBIKI! FaEDEllTO Etjoas-, M.A. 
(Glas.), B,A- (Oxon), G.I.E. 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, 6. 1 April 1884, m. 1909, Mary, e.d. 
of James Thomson, M. D. Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Mduc,: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 *, Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24 ; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Otfg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27, and again m 
1931-32; also Army Department, 1928, Retren- 
chment Officer, Government of India 1931; 
Chairman, Sind Conference and on special 
duty in the India Office, 1932 ; Secretary to 
Indian Delegation to Monetary and Economic 
Conference, 1933. Address : Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India; 

BRAYNE, Frank Lugaed, M.C. (1918), 
Officiating Commissioner, Multan, Punjab, b. 
Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920. 
Educ : Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 19i.>19. j 
M;C. 1918 Publications : Village Uplift in India , 
(1928) ; Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 
Univ. Press) ; The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press.) The Boy Scout 
in the village (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore 
1931), Socrates iiersists in India and 'I’lic 
Indian and the English village (OM'ord 
University Press ) 1032. Address: Multan, 
Punjab ; and Great Ryburgh, Koriolk. 

BRAYSHAY, ALauricb WiLiiAM, M.Se., (Leeds). 
A.BI. Inst. C.E. M. J. E. (India), Agent, B. B. 
and 0. 1. Ry. h. 7 March 1883. Educ.: Ripon j 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock- 
yard Chatham, 1903-5 ; Apptd- Asstt. Engi- 
neer, Indian P.W.D. fRailways) 1905 ; Asst, 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09 ; 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15; Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17; 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, ' 

1917- 18 Assistant Secretary Railway Board, | 

1918- 24; Dy. Agent, B. B. &C. 1. Railway, i 
1924. Member, Railway Board, 1929, 
Agent, B. B. A C, I. Railway, 1932 ; Uffig. 
Chief Commissioner, Railway Board 1933. I 
Address: Bomharci, Altamont Road, Bombay, j 

BROOMFIELD, RoBkKT SlOifEHOUSE, Mr, | 
Justice, B.A,, (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 1 Dec. 1882, m. ■ 
Mabel Loiii&a nee Linton. Educ: City of ' 


MuiWyiierd, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

j BROWK, The Rev, Arthur Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.I.E. (1926) 
Missionary (AVeslcyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq,, Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire m 1008. Educ. : Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, London; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905 ; became Principal 
in 1917 ; dominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924-29. Publi- 
cation; Translation froni Bengali of "The 
Cage of Gold ” by Sita Devi, Address : 
Wcsicytin College, Bankura, B. K, Ry. 

BUCK, Sir Edward John.O.B.E. (1918).O.B.E.. 
(1918) Kt. (June 1929) latt> Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Associated Press of India ; late Vice-Chairman, 
Alliance Bank of Simla ;Uluiinnan, Associated 
Hotels of India, Polman Institute (India), 
and Director, Borooah Timber Co. b. 1862 ; m. 
Annie Jllargarct, d. of late General Sir R, M. 
Jennings, X.C.B. Educ. : St, John’s College. 
Huri^tpicrepoint. Was in business in Australia. 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Duiferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., 
Executive Committee “ Our Day " in India 
1917-28. Publication : " Simla, Past and 
Present" (two Editions). Address: Koith- 
hank, Simla. 

BUCKLAND, SiR Philit? Lindsay, Et., cr. 
1926 ; Judge, High Court, (’nlcutta, since 1919. 
Educ. : Eton and New College, Oxford, m. 
Mary, d, of Livingstone Barduy. Called to 
the Bar 'nmer Toinplo, 189(5. Practised In 
High Court, Calcutta. I*ublication : Text Book 
on the Indian fioinpanies Act, 1013. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BUNBURY, EVELYN JAMES, B.A. (Oxon.); 
M.C., .r.P., Ifon. Preshlency Magistrate. 
(Ivaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal in 3932). Ge- 
neral Manager, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell Co., Ltd., Bombay, b. 31 Oct. 
1888, m. 11 Oct, 1928. Educ. : T'he Oratory 
•School, Queen’s 0oll(*ge, Oxford, and Caen 
Univ., Franco. Juinod Forbes, Forbes Camp- 
bellcfe Co., Ltd. and came to Bombay in 1912 ; 
served with Grtuiadler Guards in 1917 and 
1918 in Franco ami Germany. Address: 
Mount Ida, Cumbulla Hill, Bombay. 

BUNDi, IT. IT. Maharao Raja* Sir Ramubir 
SiNoiiji Bahadur, G.O.s.I., 1919; K.O.s.l. 
cr. 1897, G.C.I.E. cr 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. 1889, Address: 
Bundi, Rajputana. 

BURDON, Sir Erxest, B.A., Oxon; C.I.E. 
(1921); C.S.r. (1926) ; Knighthood (1931); 
Audltor-(U‘Ucral in India, b. 27 Jan. 1881. 
M. Mary, d. of Kov, VV, Falrwcather, D. D., 
Duimllder, Manso, Kirkcaldy, Fife, Educ; 
Edinburgh Academy ; University College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Entered Indian Civil Service, 
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1905; Financial Under- Secretary to Pmijalj 
Government, 1911, ^ and to Government ot 
India, 1911 ; Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, 1018-19; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Govt, of India; 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imxiorial Legis. Council, Jndia, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India, ArmyDepartment 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1922-26; 
Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, and Member of Council of State, 
1927-29. Addrcus : Simla and New Dellii, 

BUBDWAN, SiE Bijay Ciiand Maiitab, 
Maharajadhiuaja Bahauue op, G.C.I.B. 
cr. 1924, K.C.S.I.er. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1909,1 
cr. 1909 ; F.U.G.S., F.a.S.A., F.IL.C.I., ' 
F.N.B.A., M.B.A.S. ; Hon. LL.D. Camb. i 
and Edin. 1926. d. 19 Oct. 1881 ; a : 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent charge of zemindari, 
1903; management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late ilaja Bun 
Bihari Kapur ; two s. two d. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal E-xecutive Council- 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Ooun, 
cil, 1919-24; Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924 ; Member of the Indian Beforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V ; Eecelved 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stokc-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912 ; President of the British Bidian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal 
cutta since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King- Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Keception Fund Committee, 1911-12; 
I’resluent of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee llegiinent Commit- 
tees during the War. I’ublicalions : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a Europt'au 'Four) ; Meditations 
'Fhe Indian Horizon ; etc, lUir: Maharaja- 
dhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday Chand Mahtab 
B.A., Dewani Ilaj of the Burdwmn Ka." 
since 1927 ; Manager of the Burdwan lla. 
Wards Estate since 1 930 ; Private Secretary 
to the Maharajadhiraju Bahadur at the 
imperial Conference, London, 1926 &. 14 
July 1905, Address: The Palace, Burdwan 
Bijay Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta; The Ketreat 
Kurseong, Bengal ; llosebank, Darjeeling 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, XJ. P.. etc. 
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BUKLEY, Dk. George Wiliiam, Wh. Ex.; 
1996; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921 ; 
D.Se. (London), 1927; M.I.MechE., 1923; 
M.LE., 1923; M.A.S, Mech.E., 1926 ; 

M. a. S. T. (1929), Principal any 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay, b. 1885. m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton. Educ.: SheflSeld University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
partment). Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co., Engineering Besearch Student, 
Sheffield University; Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Gutting Tool 
Besearch Departments, Sheffield University ; 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical Cold&ge. Publication: 
(Books) Lathes; their construction & Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools : Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 

On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
Articles : Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address : 

V. J. T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

BURKS, WILLIAM, D.Sc. (Edin.),T .A.S., Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, b. July 
0, 1884. M. Margaret Forrest Aifcchison, 1912. 
Educ. : Edinburgn University. Beading 
College, Assistant Lecturer in Botany 1907-8. 
Indian Agricultiu-nl Service, Economic Bota- 
nist to Bombay Government 1908-1933, 
Princij>al, Poona Agricultural College (in 
addition) 1922-1933. Joint Director of 
Agriculture 1926-27. Publications: Botanical, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Nature Study 
palters. Address : Poona. 

BUBT, Bryce Chubleigh, C.I.E., M.B.E., 
B.Sc. (Bond.), T.A.S., Agricultural Expert, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch. b. 
April 29, 1881. m. 1906. Educ. : Univ. Coll., 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, 1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908 ; Dy. Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28: Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conference, Ottawa, ATay to September 
1932. Address: 1. York Road, New Delhi; 
and Middle Land, Simla. 

BYBAIitJEE JEEJBEBHOY, Sill, Kt. 
(1928), eldest son of Bustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeohhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette, b. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy,2ndBaronet. pjmic,: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay. 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915; 
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Delegate Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 ; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924 ; Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional Eeleaseof Prisoners 
1924; Chairman, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution,; President, 32nd Born- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Eeleased Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Bs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being the first of its kind in India. Chairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fund, Bombay: 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Landlords’ Association, Bombay ; and Vice- 
President, Society for the Protection of 
Children in 'Western India. Address: The 
Cliff, Eidge Bond, Bombay. 

BYBT, Alberi Henry, Special Correspondent 
for Times of India, Daily Mail and JSlominq 
Post, in Delhi and Simla. 6. 18 March 18S1, 
m. Dorothy Muriel, only d, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stafford Tliorne, Bingston-on- Thames. Tiduc. 
Privately : Articled to editor, Bath Chroinde 
and afterwards went to Surrey Advertiser. 
Joioed editorial staff of Times of Indki 11 June 
1904: Assistant Editor 1911, Correspondent 
at Government of India headquarters since 
1923, Acting Editor October 1920- February 
1927. Address: 22, Aurangaeb Road, Hew 
Delhi and United Service Club, Simla. 

OAIEHS, JAMES, O.B.E., M.A., MB., Ch.B. 
(Glas.), D.P.H. (Camb.), D.T.M.&H. (Eng.), 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North 
Western Railway, b. 12th July 1886. Hdwc. ; 
University of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst, to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University; 
Resident Physician, Rucill and Knightswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow, Sanitary Officer, 34th 
General Hospital ; Major R.A.M.C. (Temp.) ; 
Dy, Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division; Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality; 
Principal Medical and Health Officer. G.I.P. 
Railway and Major, Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps. Address: C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway, Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Boad, Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop OF, Moso? Rev. Foss Wesx- 
■GQTx, D.D. 6. 23 October 1863. s. of the 
Bt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Bduc. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the 8. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Ohota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan in India, 1919, Address: Calcutta. 

CALDER, Charles Cumming, B.Sc., B.Sc,(A«r.), 
F.L.S. Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta, b. 3 Doc. 1884. w. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, cf. of James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Edtic. ; Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen ; University 
of Aberdeen; North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture ; University of Berlin ; Botanisches 


Institute, Dhalf'm, Germany; Landwirtschaft- 
liche Hochschiilc, Berlin. Curator, Herbarium, 
Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India. Publications : Various Reports anil 
Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice ; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta; Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India. Address : Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE Arohibaid 

B. A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore. b[ 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadpn, K.C.S.I., Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal. Educ: Harrow and Pembroke Coll. 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab) 1901* 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge 1918; Addl. 
Judge, High Court 1921 ; Permanent Judge 
1925. Address : Lixhota. 

CAROE, Ceoie Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor. 6. 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.: Private and Univ 
College, Oxford. Addms : 4, Pall Hill’ 
Bandra. 

CARR, Sir Hubert Winch, Kt. (1925), 
Managing Director, Balraer Lawrie & Co , 
Ltd. b. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq,, W. S. 
Edinburgh. Educi Tho Abbey, Beckenham 
Kent. Tea-planting in Assam, 1898-1901; 
thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co., Cal- 
cutta ; became senior resident partner, 1916; 
Pres, of European Association, 1922-25. 
Address : 7, Aliporo Park, Calcutta 

OASSELS, General Sir Robert Archi- 
bald, G.C.B. (1938), U.S.L, D.S.O., G.O.C. 
in Command Northern Command (1930). 
b, 15 March 1876. m. Miss F. E. Jackson 
(1904) Served in the European war, including 
Egypt and Mosopotamla. Commanded Pesha- 
war District, 1923-1927 ; Adjutant-General in 
India, 1928-29. Address: H. Q. Northern 
Command, Rawalpindi anti Murrec. 

CATER, Sir Alexandee Norman Ley, Kt., 

C. LE. (1930) ; Agent to tiie Governor 
Genera], Baluchistan, b, 15 Juno 1880. 
Educ: Wellington College, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Bantered I.C.S. 1904. Address'. 
The Residency, Quetta. 

CATRY, Dr. Hector, O, 0., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928. b. 1880, 
Belgium. Educ,: Seraphic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Kngbien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

CHAIN SINGH, llAO Bauapur, M.A.,LL.B., 
F.R.E.S., 'I'hakur of Potairnn (Premier Noble) 
a jagir of over 1,000 sq. lullea area in Jodhpur 
State, and Taliuidar of Raipur (District Rao 
Bareli), OudU. 6. 6 Fob. 1889. Educ : Canning 
College, Lucknow and Muir Central College, 
AEahabad. Enrolled Allahabad High Ooiimi 
Bar 1911. Judge, Court of Sardars 1911-1922, 
Puisne Judge, Chief Court 1922-1927, <Mef 
Judge, Chief Court 1927-1929; Mimte® to 
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char^ 2 :e of Justice and Education, Government 
of Jodhpur since 1929 ; also President, Marwar 
Soldiers Board and Bod Cross Society 
(Jodhpur Branch) ; ^ieniber, Governing Bodies 
of Lucknow, Benares and Agra Universities, 
Address: Pokaran House, Jodhpur and The 
Fort Pokaran. 

CHAMAN LALL, DlWAN, ex-M.L.A. &. 
1892. Educ: at Convent Muree; Gordon 
Mission College, Hawalpindi; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris. 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910 ; finished 
his Bar Pinal in 1914 ; took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England in 
connection with the Horae Eule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak ; was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature; returned to India in 1920 ; 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asatt. Editor; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-30, Pounder the Daily and 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper) ; Adviser, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab. Confce., Geneva, 
] 926 ; Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confce., Geneva, 1928; Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
1931 ; offered membership Round Table 
Conference, 1930 but declined ; resigned from 
the Legis. Assembly, 1930 on Tariff issue; 
President, Sind Provincial Conference, 1929. 
President, North-Western Railway Recognised 
(Registered) Union since 1929; President 
All-India Telegraph Workmen’s Union, since 
1929 ; PrcRulerit, All-India Postal and RM.S. 
Association, 1930 ; President, All-India 
Postman and Menial Staff Association, 1980: 
seceded from All-India Trade Union Congress 
and as Chairman of secessionists helped to 
found All-India Trade Union Pederation; 
Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference Bureau, 1932. Publication; 
“ Coolie : or the Story of Capital and Labour 
in India.” Address: Lahore, (Punjab), 

CHAMNEY, Lt,-C0L. HeNET. C.M.G., 1900; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah, 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow, m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908) ; sister of 
18th lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. B. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham, co. London. Edius.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Bajshahi, Bengal. 

CHANDA Kamini Kumar, M.A.( 1886),B.L.,M. 
L.A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 6. Sept. 
1862. m. Chandraprabha Chaudhuri, 
Edm.t Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General’s Connell and later of the Legislative 
Assembly ; Fellow, Calcutta University. Pub" 
licatiom : Presidential Address, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906 ; Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 ; Presidential Address, All- 


ahabad Postal and R.M.S. conference, 1924, 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Literary 
Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928; Chair- 
man, Municipality Silchar ; Chairman, Silchar 
Co-operative Town Bank. Address : Silchar, 
Assam. 

CHANDA VAREAR, ViTHAE Naeayan, Vice- 
chancellor of Bombay University, eldest 
s. of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh Cliandavar- 
kar, B.A. (Cantab) ; Maths. Trip. Ft. I. 
(1909); Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt. I. (1911) ; Hist. 
Trip. Pt. II, (1912) ; Barrister- at- Law of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1913 ; Assistant, N. Sirur & Co. 
Cotton Mill Agents. 6. 26 Nov, 1887 m. 
Vatsalabai, 3rd d. of Rao Saheb M. V. Kaikini 
of Karwar (N. Kanara). Edue : Aryan E. S. 
High School and Elphinstone High School; 
ElpMnstone College, Bombay ; and King’s 
College, Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1918-20 ; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay 
July to October 1915 ; joined the firm of 

N. Sirur & Co., 1920; Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926; re- 
elected 1929 and 1932; Chairman, Law 
Committee, 1928-29 ; Chairman, Standing 
(Finance) Committee, 1929-30 ; Chairman, 
Revenue Committee, 1930-31 ; Mayor of 
Bombay, 1932-33. Appointed Vice-chancellor, 
University of Bombay. April 1933. Address : 
41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, THE HOR’BIE Raja 
( 1932), Chief of Punjab and Member, Kapur- 
tlxala Ruling Family ; Member Council of 
State. Durbar 1903 ; Coronation 1911 : 
Durbar 1911. b. 1883, s. of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh. Edtic : Jullunder, Chief’s College, 
Lahore ; Govt. College, Lahore, Address : 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City; Chadwick, 
Simla, S. W. ; 5 Mansingli Road, New Delhi. 

CHARKHARI, H. H. MAHAEAJA-BHIRAJ, 
Sipahuae-ui-Mulk Maharaja Abimaedan 
SiKfGH JTJ Deo, Bahadur. 6. Jan. 1903, s. 1920. 
EduLc. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTEEJEE, SIR Atul CHANDRA, G.C.I.B., 
(1933), K.C.S.I., (1930) K.C.I.E., (1925). 
Member of the India Council 1931. b. 
24 Nov. 1874 m, 1 Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 

O. B.E., M.A., D. Sc. Bduo.: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, and King's CoH., 
Cambridge ; First in list Calcutta B.A., B.A. 
with Honours (Cambridge) ; Hon. LL.D. 
(Edinburgh); Firstin list I.O.S. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I.O.S., 1897 ; served in U.P. 
Special inquiry into Industries in U. P., 1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U,P„ 
1912-16; i^venue Sec., U. P. Govt,, 1917-18; 
Ch.Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919; Govt, of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly 1925 ; President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office; Vice-President 
of the Economic Consultative Committee of 
the League of Nations ; Member, Permanent 
jOpium Board of League of Nations; 
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has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921 ; Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for India in London 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa ; 1932. Publications : Note on 

the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909). Address : The Athenaeum, 'Waterloo 
Place, London., S. W. I. 

CHATTEBJEE, SiSiE CHANDRA, M. D. (Edin.)- 
M. B. C. P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Edin.) ; 
officiating Chief Medical Officer, E. B. Bail, 
■way. 6. 4 Dec. 1886. m. Nance MacDonald, 
Educ: Calcutta and D Edinburgh. Temp. 
Commission in the I. M. S. during Great War ; 
District Surgeon, G. 1. P. Bail'way, 1918-28 ; 
Dy. Chief Medical and Health Officer, N. W, 
Illy., 1920-31 ; Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. P. Bailway, 1931. Address: 
2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHABI, JooES Chandra, B.A. (Oxon), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. 6. 28 June 
1863. m. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. £?<fMC.:Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vldyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Seery., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Bellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 : 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address: 
8, Hastings Street, and “Devadwar," 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHBI LAL CHAND, HoN. Captain 
Thb Hon. Bao Bahadur, B.A,,LL.B., 

M.L.A. (Nominated) 6. 1882. m. Shriinati 
Sushila De-vi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Dist. Ediic : St. Stephin’s 
College, Delhi, Joined Bevenue Department, 
1904; took LL.B. degree 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Bohtak elected Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; elected 
Punjab Council, 1916; nominated Council 
of State, 1922; President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924 ; Bevenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
BoMak. President All- India J ai Maha Sabha. 
Address : Bohtak. 

CHPJTTy, Sir Shanmukuam, K.C.I.E. 
(1933, .'B.A., B. L. Lawyer and Presi- 
dent, Legislative Assembly, b. 17 Oct. 
1892, Educ: The Madra*\ Christian College, 
Elected as a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council in 1920 ; was appointed , 
Council Secretary to the De\ elopiuent Miaistei J 


in 1922; in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt, to report about measures of 
Temperance Boform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative .A,s.sembly. Visited Eng- 
land in 3Iay 1924 as one of the members of the 
Depnf.ation sent by tiie National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926- 
was re-elected un contested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 192(3; Chief 'Whip of 
the Congros.s Party in Legislative Assembly 
was nominated by tlie Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928. Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International La)»our Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee; Be- 
elcGted to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy. President, Legislative 
Assembly in January 1 931. Attended interna- 
tional Laliour ConfermuiC at Genova In April 
1932 as Chief Dolegatfs of Indian employers; 
was nominated by Government of India as 
oneof itsropre.sentatlvesat Imporial Economic 
Conforeneo inild at Ottawa in duly-Auguat 
1932. Elected unanimously as I’re.sident o£ 
the Legislative Asscmdily In Mandi 1933. 
Address: “Hawardon’' Jlaee (Jourse, 

Coimbatore. 

CHETWODE, Field-Marsh AD Sm Philip 
WALHOUSU ; 7th lit. or. 1700 ; G.C.B. (1929) ; 
K.C.B. (1918), K.C.M.G. (1917); C.B.(1916 
D.S.O. (1900); A.D.C. General, 1927; 
Commander-in-Chief in Tndijr (November 
1930). b. 21 September 1869 ; e. s. of Lieut.- 
Coi. Sir George, Chetwode, 6th lit. and Alice, 

d. of late MIeliael 1’. Bass, Rangemore, 
Staffordshire, m. 1890. Heater Alice Camilia, 

e. d. of late Col, Hon- Bichard Stapleton 
Cotton ; one s. one d. Ediic : Eton, Entered 
Army 1889 ; Capt. 1897 ; Major 1901 ; lAeut.- 
Coloncl, 1909; Col. 1912; Brlg.-General 
1941; General, 1920; Field-Marshal, 1983; 
served Cldn IHUh, Bnrmah, 1892-3 (medal 
with clasp) ; S. Africa, 1899-1902 (despatches 
twice, Queen’s Modal 5 clasps, King’s Medal 
2 clasps, D.S.O.) ; European War 1914-18 ; 
commanded 5th Cavalry Brigade, 1914-16 
(wounded, C. B.) ; 2 ji< 1 Cavalry Division, 
1916-1916 (promoted Major-General for dis- 
tinguished service) ; commanded Desert 
Corps, Egypt, 1916-17 (K.C.M.O.); com- 
manded East Force, 1917; commanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917-18; capture of Jerusalem 
and campaign In Palestine and Syria (des- 
patches eleven times); 1914 Star, British 
General service Medal and Allied Medal, 
K.C.B., Commander Legion of Honour, Croix 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile) 
1st Class Order of the tiered Treasure (Japan; 
order of the Ktar of Nopal, First class; 
promoted Lieut.- General, (1919) ; Military 
Seoretary, War Office, 1919-20 : Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial Oanoral Staff, 1920-22; 
Adjutant General to the Forces, 1922-28; 
Oommander-in-Chief, Aldershot Command- 
1928-27 ; Chief of Oenoml Staff, India, 1928, 
1980. Addrm : Simla and Delhi. 
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CHEAT ARI, His EXCELLENCY Captain Hawab 
Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said KhanI K.C.S.I. 
(1933), K.C.LE. (1928), M.B.B. (1918) ; b. 
12th December 1888. m. to d. of his uncle 
Nawab Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talib- 
nagar, (Aligarh), U.P. Ediic : M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslim Rajput 
Conference, 1923 ; iilember, U.P. Legislative : 
Council, 1920-25 ; First elected non-official ! 
Chairman, District lioard, Bulandshahr, , 
1922-23 ; Minister of Industries, U.P. 1923-25 ; 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1933 ; Ag. Governor 
U.P. June 1928-August 1928, Member, 1st 
and 2nd London E-ound Tabic Conferences, 
1930 and 1031 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, Cth April, 1933. Address: 
Secretariat, United Provinces. 

CHIDAMBARAM Ohettyar, M. Ct. M., 
Banker, b. 2nd August 1908. m. 0. 
Yalliammai. JSduc. : Madras Christian CoU., 
President, Sir M. 0. T. Mxithiah Chettyar’s 
High School, Purasawalkum, Madras. 
Director, The Indian Bank Ltd., Littles' 
Oriental Balm and Pharmcecials Ltd., Madras; 
Madras City Co-operative Bank Ltd., Madras. 
Chairman, United Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 
Madras ; Trustee ; Monogar Choultry and 
other connected Trusts : Madras Port Trust 
Board, Hindu High School Triplicane ; Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras; Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce, Madras 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras ; Member, 
Madras Race Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madras, Flying Club Cosmopolitan Club, 
National Liberal Club, London Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 
Address : *' Bedford House, ” Vepery, Madras. 

CHINOY, StJMAN Meherailt, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F.M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., &. I6bh Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
Ebrahim. Bdw.i Bharda New High School and 
Blphinstone College. I’ounded the well-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try in India; Director of the Indian Radio 
and Cable Communications Co., Ltd. Address: 
Carmichael Road, Gumballa Hill, Bombay. 

OaiNTAMANI, CHIRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Chief Kditor of The Leader of Allahabad. 
h, 10 April 1880, m. Srimali Krishnavonem- 
ma, EdUGA Maharaja’s Collep'e, Vizianagram, 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad, 1909-20; 
Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 1916-1923; 
and again since 1927: Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England 
1919; General Hecretary, National luheral 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1923-29, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931; Minister of 
Education and Industries, U. P., 1921-23; 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franehiso Committee; Presi- 
dent, U. P. Liberal Assomtion. Publica- 
tions : Indian Social Reform, 1901 ; Speeches 
and writings of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
1904. Address : Gauri Nivas, 17, Hamilton 
Road, Allahabad. 

CHITRE, Atmaram Anant, LL.B., Advocate 
(O.S.) ; J.IL, Chief Judge, I’rcsidcucy Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay, b. 17 May 1877 


Educ. : Wilson College and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 : acted as Chief J'udge 1916-17 ; confirmed 
as Chief Judge Dec. 1928. Address ; 
Laburnum Road, New Gamdevi, Bombay. 

CHOKSY, The Hon’ble Sir Nasarvanji 
Hoemasji, Kt. (1929) C.I.E., 1922 ; Member, 
Council of State, 1933 ; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); Meda- 
llistecies Epidemies Republique Francaise 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.O.P.S. 
(Bombay), L. M. «fe S. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1932; 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and ; Bombay Medical Union Hon. 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund for 
Bombay and the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch. 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme, h. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. Se- 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaveri, Educ.‘. Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921), Picblicaiions: 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected witfii these subjects, etc. Address : 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
iLARKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay, b. 
3rd March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. B. 
Baker, Esq., Christ Church, N.Z. two daughters . 
Edtie : High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officens, 1915; served with 
S8th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni* 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
A -• Somerset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bombay. 

CLAY, Joseph Miles, b.a. (O.xon.), C.I.E. 
(1 925), I.C.S,, Chief Secretary to Government. 
United Provinces, b. 6 September 1881, 
ni. Edith Marguerite Florence, d. of B. T. 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of Dulwich. Educ: 
Winchester College, New College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. in 1905; Under-Secretary to 
Government; 1911-13; Dy. Commissioner, 
Garhwal, 1931-20 ; Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawnpore, 1 921-25 ; Dy. Commissioner, 
Nainl Tal, 1925-28 ; Secretary to Government 
1929-31 ; Chief Secretary since 1931. Address: 
Lucknow. 

CLAYTON, Hugh Byard, C.I.E. (1924) ; I.C.S. 
Commissioner, Central Division, Poona, b, 
24 Doc. 1877. m. Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Educ: St. I’aul’s School, Wadham College. 
Oxford, 1st Class Hon. Mods, 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. Came to India 1901 ; served in Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1014-19. Municipal 
Commissioner 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj 
Enquiry Committee, 1929-30 ; Member, 
Council of State, 1920-30. Address: 21, 
Queen’s Gardens, Poona. 
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GLOW, Andrew Gouklay, M.A., J.P., F.S.S., 
CJ.E. (1928); Indian Civil Service, Joint 
Secretary to Government oi India, Dept., 
of Industries and Labour (1931). b, 29th 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925. Bduc : Merehiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Served in tJ. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer. 
1914-20 ; Controller, Labour Bureau 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
i^oruitment Committee, 1922 ; Secretary. 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922; 
TJnder-Secretary to Government of India 

1923- 4; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929 
and 1931; Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India ; Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 : Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-83 ; Member, 
Council of State, 1928-29 and 1932-33 ; Member, 
Iloyai Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
31. Publications: The Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (1924); Indian Factory 
Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry, (1928), etc. Addms : 2 
York Plack, New Delhi. 

COLLINS, GonpREY Fbrdinando Stratford, 
M.A., (1919); C.LB., (1931); LC.S., 

Collector and District Magte., Karachi, b. 
8rd November 1888. m . Joyce, d. of G. 
Turville Brown, Esq., Educ, : Charterhouse 
and Christ Ohuroh, Oxford. Asstt. Collector; 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18, Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919 . Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22, Eevenue Settlement Officer, 

1924- 26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart* 
ment, 1925-1926 ; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27 ; Collector and District 
^gistrate, 1923-1926 ; and 1928-1929, Home 
Secretary, 1929-31. AeZdims; Grindlay& Co 
Bombay, 

COLSON, Lionel Hewitt, CJ.E. (1934); King’s 
Police Medal (1916) ; Commi.ssionor of Police, 
Calcutta, b. May 24, 1887. m. Isabel A. Denham, 
d of T. Denham, Esq., Indian Educational 
service (retired). Educ', Victoria College, 
Jcx&ey. Address : 2 Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, C.B. (1919), 
C.M.G.(1918); D.S.O. (1916) j Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. D. 0. to H. M. King (1928), 
Agent, East Indian Railway. 6. 27 March 1878. 
m . Katherine Mylne, d . of James Myine of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director of Development 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Rejoined B. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR, Coi. Sir Frank Powell, Kt. 
(1926), D. S. O., F. R. C. S., V. H. S., 

I. M. S., A. D. M. S„ Bombay Dist. Late 
Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
C'alcutta.6. 1877, m . Grace Ellen Logs, d. of late 
R. 0. Lees. Kdwc: St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times,D.S.O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel) ; Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian { 


Expeditionary Force. Publications : Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on “Surgery 
in the Tropics ’’ in (1) Rose and Carless 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Surgery ; and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals. Address: 3, Honeker 
Drive, Colaba, Bombay. 

CONTRACTOR, Miss Navajbai Dorabji, B.A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Member 
of the Committee of Visitors for the Gama and 
Allbless Hospitals; Lady Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramji High Girls’ School, Bombay’ 
Educ.: Wilson College, Bombay. First 
Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922) ; an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon ; and 
in China, Japan, and United States of America; 
and Educational tours in 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities of J'lngland, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway. 
Publications : Contributions on topicalj 

educational and social subjects in English and’ 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay, Address : Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 

COPPEL, Rt. Rev. Francis Stephen, Kaisar- 
I-Hind Gold Modal (1924), R. C., Bishop 
of Nagpur, since 1007. b. Les Geta 

Savoy, 5 Jan, 1867. Educ. : College of Evisn, 
rjniversitv of France, Lyons, B.A., B.8c. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address : Nagpur. 

COPPINGBR, Ma-tor-Geneeal Walter Valen- 
tine, M.D. (Dublin) ; F.R.C.S.L, D.S.O. (1917); 
C.I.B. (1930) ; Surgoon-Gcncrai with Govern- 
ment of Bengal, b. 1S75. m. Miss M. M. 
O’Kelly. Educ. : Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T. C. Dublin. Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903; 
Prof, of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical (College, 
Calcutta, 1919-1929. Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, 1929-1931, 
Address: Writers’ BuildlngH, Calcutta. 

CORBETT, Gboefbey Latham, m.a. 
(Oxon.), C.LE. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Dwarfcment, Government of 
India, b. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate. 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq., Little 
Rissington Manor, Glos. Educ : Broms- 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, 1st 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), Ist Class Lit. 
Hum. (1904). Passed into I.C.8., 1904 ; 
Asstt. CiommisBloner, C. P., 1905-09 : Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Comrais- 
sicner, C. P., 1916-18; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C.l\, 3918; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation. South and Bast 
Africa, 1920; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, 0. P., 1923 ; OfTg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 

COSQRAVJ6, William Alkxandsr, b.a, 
(Dublin) ; C.LB, (1931) ; Indian Cdvil Service, 
(joramissloner, Assam Valley Division (1988). 
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b. 0 A-pril 1879. n?, Sfaiidc Elizabetli, d. of, 
kte C. 15. Oale, Esa., of C'holtCTilmm. Fduc:i 
Shrewsbury and Tiinity (!olle«e, Dublin, 
Cam(^ to India 1903 ami served in Bibar. 
J'iastern Bengal and ^ssa.ni ; transferred to 
Assam 1912; Polilicml Agent in Manipur, 

; Deputy Commissioner, Lakhiinpur, 

1920- 24 ; Oltiiual representative of Govt, 
ot Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
several sessions bet^^oen 1925-32; Chief 
Secretary to Government of Assam, 1930-31 
and 1 932-33. A ddivfis : Commissioner's House, 
Giiidiati, Assam. 

CCWELINGam, John Phaoasa Rao, isr.A., 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College. 
Bollary, 1891-1918. 6. 9th Dec. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. Fdttc.: Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 

1921- 24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. AdeZrm ;Rock 
Cottage. Bellary. 

OOTTBRELL, Cecil Beunaed, C.S.T. (1933), 
O.I.E., I.G.S. Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1928. m. 1922. Educ : St. ' Peter’s 
School, York, Balliol College, Oxford. Entered 
T.O.S., 1898; has served in the Madras 
Presidency, sincelSOO ; Deputy Commissioner 
Salt and Abkari Dept., 1905 ; Private Sec. 
to Governor of Madras 1912-15. Secretary 
to Government, 1925-28 ; Commissioner of 
May 1980. I^’irst Excise. Ag. Chief Secretary 
to Government, Member, Board of Revenue, 
August 1932. Address: Madras 

COUBROUG.lI, ANTHONY CATHOAET, C.B.E 
(1918) ;M.A..B.Sc.. O.E., M.LB.B.,M.I. Meoh. 
B,, M.I.B. (Ind.) ; Director, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. b. 10th Feb. 1877. Educ. t Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 
1898 as apprentice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits: 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 

7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Koiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
m. Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asatt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy ; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine In 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
§ 9 iepco, Ireland; Asstt. pdRor, “ Now Jn^ia," 
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Madras ; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle 1916-1921 ; Fellow and Prof, of 
English, National University, Adyar; 
Principal Brnhmaviclya Ashrama (School of 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras ; 
University Extension and Port Graduate 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, Benaras Hindu / 
Univer.sity, oVIysore University ; Visiting 
Lecturer, Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal ; 
Travelling Lectures, America, 1928-31 ; Special 
I,ecturer in Englicli Poetry in the College 
of the City of New York, 1931-32; again 
Principal, Theosophical C'oilege, Madanapalle, 
Madras, 1933; a co-founder of the Irish 
Literary and Dramatic Jiovival (1900, efe.,) ; 
poet, dramatist, critic Gclucabionist, philo.so- 
pher Publications A text book of 

Alodern Geography, I'he Wisdom of the West, 
The liases ot I'heo.sophy, Tiio Renais.s.mce in 
Tndh, I’he Kingdom of Voiitli, Footsteps of 
Freedom, New W.ays in English Literature, 
Asia, The Play of 13ralmia, Work and Worship 
The New Japan, The Philosophy of Beauty, 
Heathen Essavs, Sarnadarsana ; The W’'ork 
Promethean ; (J^oetry) Ben JMadighan, Sung 
by Si.v, The J3Ieini«hed King, The Voice of 
One, 'J’i}e Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etain 
the Beloved, Straight and Crooked— T'he 
Garland of I-ife Ode to T'rnth, IMoultod 
Feathers, The King’s Wife (drama). Sea- 
Ohange, Surya Gita, I'oi’est Meditation, Above 
the Rainbow', k 'Tibetan Banner, 'The Shrine, 
The Girdc, A Wandering Har;) (Collected 
Edition). Address : Tlicosophical College, 
Aladanapalle, Aladras Presidency. 

OOYAJEE, SIR JEHANGIR COOVEllJEE, KT., 
Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy 
Andhra University, b. 11 Septr. 1875 ; 
s. of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. 
Edue : Elx»binstone College, Bombay, 
and Caius College Cambridge. Lately 
Member Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 1930 ; De’egate to tbe As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930. 
1932; Principal, Presidency College, 1930-81 ; 
Correspondent, Royal Economic Society. 
Publications ; The Indian Ifiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Exchange ; The Indian 
Currency System. ” India and the League of 
Nations.”; “The Economic De;^reasion.” 
Address: Andhra University, Waltair. 

ORAIK, Sir Henry Ditfeieid. Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.S.T. (1924), K.C.S.I. (1933). Home Member 
designate, Government of India. 6 . 2 nd January 
1876. Ecfitc: Eton and Pembroke Coll., Oxford. 
Joined T.C.S. 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. Finance Member, Govt, of the Punjab; 
appointed Home Member, Govt, of India 
April 1934. Address: Simla and Delhi. 

CUNNINGHAM, SIR CHARLES BANKS, Kt. 1933, 
Police Medal (Jan. 1929) ; C.S.L, Jan. 1931. 
King’s Inspector- General of Police, Madras, b. 

8 May 1884. m. Grace Maenish , d. of Hugh 
Macnish, 1912. Educ : Campbeltown 
Grammar School. Asst, Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904 ; Snpdt. , of 
Police, 1909 ; Dy. Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissioner of Police, 
Travancore, 1915-1921 ; By. Inspector- Genl. 
of Police, Jan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1028; Inspector- Geneml 9 I 
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Police, Madras, May 1930. AMress: 25, 
Sterling Road, Madras. 

CUNNINGHAM, GEORGE, BA. COxon.), C.S.I., 
O.B.E., I.C.S., Home Member, Exec. 
Council, N. W. P, Province, b. 23 March 1888. 
m, K. M. Adair. Educ. Pettes Coll., Edinburgh, 
Magdalen College. Oxford. I.G.S. 1911; Poli- 
tical Department, since 1914. Served on N.W. 
frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British Lega- 
tion, Kabul, 1925-6. Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31. Address : Peshawar. 
CURLING, Edward Higham, J. P. (1920). 
Manager, Lloyds Bank Limited, Bombay. 6. 
1882. TO. Violet Maude, d. of the late John 
Plaister Marshall Craddock of Bath, Somerset. 
Educ : King’s School, Canterbury. Cox & Co., 
London, 1901 ; arrived in India 190G ; Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., on absorption of Cox & Co., 
1923. Address: Dunkeld, Harkness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. _ 

CUTTRISS, C, A., Landlord, Hon¥ 

Magistrate, Rangoon. b. Launceston. 

28 Nov. 1862, to. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter, 
M.B. ; was Hon. Sec. Burma “ Our Day " 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. PubU- 
cations: Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
Address : “ Riverside,” Kalaw, Burma. 
DADABHOY, SiB ManeokJI ByRAMJEE 
C.I.B. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.T.E. (1925); 
President, Council of State. 6. Bombay, 30 July 
1865. TO. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O, B. E., 
d.ot Khan Itohadur Dadahhoy Pallonji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Edud.: Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884} 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Conrt, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1889-90 ; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17; 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; and nominated 1926 and 1931; Member, 
Fiscal Commission, appointed by Govt, of 
India, Sept. 1921 ; Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
1925-26; Member, Round Table Conference 
and Federal Structure Committee, 1931, 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, for 
39 years ; Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co., Ltd., Berar 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Model Mills, Nagpur, 
Limited, C. P. Contracting and Mining 
Syndicates, Chairman, Tirody Manganese 
Ore Co., Ltd., Proprietor Ballarpur, 
Sasti, Ghugus; Pisgaon-Rajur and Chirmiri 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the , 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
different parts of India. Publications: 
Commentary on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act. Address: Nagpur, 


mineowncr. Director of Model Mills, Nagpur 
.md of Berar Manufacturing Company’ 
Badnera, Chairmou, Nagpur Electric Light and' 
Power Company, Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State, b 
1877. TO. Krishna Bai, Educ. : privatelv 
Second Class Tazira, Bikaner State. Publi- 
cations: Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferln 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity. Address: Nagpur 
(C, P.) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 

DALAL, ARDESHIR RUSTOMJI, B.A. (Bombav) • 
M.A. (Cambridge), I.C.S., (retd.) Director 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd. 6, 24 April 1884. in. to 
Manackbai Jamsctjl Ardeshir Wadia. Educ- 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt, Collector, Dharwar 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent, LandRecords’ 

I Belgaum; Collector, Ratnagiri and Panch 

I Mahals ; Deputy Secretary, Govt, of Bombay 
Revenue Department; Acting Secretary’ 
Govt, of Bombay, Finance Department ; Ag’ 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Education, Health 
and Land Deparlments and Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay. Address : C/o Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 100, Clivo Street 
Calcutta, ’ 

DALAL, Sir Barjor JAitfSHSDJi, Kt. (1930) 

B. A., I.C.S,, Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice 
Kashmir State, b. 21 Jan. 1871, to. to 
Avee, d. of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Educ. : at home, Elphinslnne College, 
Bombay; Exeter Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., Asst. Magic., Allahabad, 1894; Dist 
and Sessions Judge, 1899 ; Judicial CommiB- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 ; Judge, High Court 
1925 1931; Member of every Commission 
appointed in TJ. P. under the Defence of 
India Act; Chief Ju.stiee, ICaslmilr, 1931, 
Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 

DALAL, SIR Dadiba MKRWAN.TER, Kt. (1924), 

C. I.E. (1921). Stock and finance Broker, b, 
12 Dec. 1870. TO. 1890 ; one s. three 
d. Educ.; In Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (191.3) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1910) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921): Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 26th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Tnchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in the tJ. K., 1922-24. Adiws: 1, Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 

OARLEY, Sir Bernard D'Olier, Kt. (1928), 
0. 1. E. (1919) M, I. C. E., Chief Engineer, 
Bahawalpur State, b. 24 August 1880, iEduo. : 
T. 0., Dublin and Cooper's HIU. Tn-lgatlsn 
work in P. W. D. United Provinces 1903-31 ; 
Chief Engineer 1924-31. Address : Bahawal- 
pur, Punjab. 


DAGA, Rai Bahadur Seth Sir Biseserdas, DAS, Braja Sundae, B.A., Member, Legii. 
Kt.(192l),Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai A.^sombly; Zaraindar and Proprietor of a 
Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Govt. , press and cultivation, b. July 1880. w, 
Treasurer, lapdjord, merchant, inillowner and i to Uniagundarl, 4th d. of Rai Sudam Cham 
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Kaik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its bcginninfr in 1904 
and Secy, for two years; ‘Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples' Associ<ation ; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Youngmen’e Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakliipopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa " The Oriya.” Address: Cmtaek. 

DAS, Majok-Gbnerai Rai Bahadur Dewan 
Bishan, C.T.B., C.S.T. b. .Tan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Labore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsliigh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1898 ; Mily. Secy, toche Com.-in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1909 ; Mily.Secry.to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H. the Ma'iaraja, 1914-18, Rev, 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921- April 1922. Retu'jd from Service. Address: 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

das, Madhu Sudan, C.I.E.h. 2S April 1848. 
Bduc : : Calcutta University. M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A,S., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times ; 

Fellow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government), Bihar .and Orissa, 
since Jan. 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa legislative Council. Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares, Ex-President of All-India Indian 
Christian Conference ; was first Minister of 
Local Self-Government in Bihar and Orissa ; 
resigned office two years later. Advocate, Patna 
High Court. Address : Cuttack, B. K, Ry. 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M.A., writer of 
books for children on now lines, b. August, 
1884. m. Srimati Radham.ani Debi (1905). 
Edue : Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu Das 
and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyabadi on a new line ; was Resi- 
dent Head Master there for S years ; worked 
in connection with Puri Famine in 1919 ; ap- 
pointed by Calcutta University for Post Gra- 
duate Professorship in 1920. Started Congress 
organisation and a National High School at 
Sambalpiir and edited The Seba In 1921 ; 
became Dist. Congress Secretary, Puri, and 
Prov, Congress President, Utkal, . 1922. 
imprisoned for four months and fined Rs. 200 
in 1923; elected to the Asscmlfiy from Ori.ssa 
in 1924, and again in 1927 ; made Secretary, 
Utkal Provincial Cougresa and President, 
Utkal All-Party Conference ; President, 
Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj. Elected Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, I. N. Ck-ngress, 
Puri Session. Publications : l^ranayini (a 
kavya in six cantos) ; Konarkc (a long poem 
^avya) \ Mayadebi (a kavya in 6 cantos) ; I 


Klurabela (a historical kavya in 25 cantos) ; 
Dasa Nayak (a long -^oem kavya) ; Aryajiban 
(Ary, an life, a critical treatise on Aryan 
civilisation); man v other books for children. 
Address : P.O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 

DiS, The Son. Mr. Justice Pboftoia 
Ranjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919, 
b. 28 April, I8SI. Edua. : St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: Ali Manzil, Patna. 

1 DASTUR, Sir Hormazdvar Phiroze, Kt., 

I (19,33); B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
I'residency IVIagistrate, Bombay, h. 20th 
March 1878, m. Bachubai Edalji Dastur. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Acted as Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Court. 
Address: The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 
Road, Bomba3^ 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clair. Educ : Chicago University. Address : 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 

DE, Glanvilie, Sir Oscar. James Lardner, 
Kt. (1931) ; O.I.E. (1926) ; Barrister-at-Iaw ; 
President, Burma Legislative Council, Govern- 
ing Director, Pangoon Daily Neios; Member, 
Burma legislative Council. Address : 
Rangoon, Burma. 

DB, KiRAN Chandra, A.B., C.I.E., LO.S. 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ.: 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St, John's 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 ; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal. General Dept. 
1915 ; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Brndwan Division, 1922 ; 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928, 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929, to May 1930. Govern- 
ment Manager of tire estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931. 
Address : 1, Dumdum Road, Oossipore, 
Calcutta ; Brookside, Shillong. 

DEHLAVI, The Hon. Sir Ali Mahomed Khan, 
J.P., Kt. (1931), Bar-at-Law (1896). President, 
Bombay Legislative Council, b. 1875. Educ : 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Started 
the first Anglo- Sindhi paper called Al Eaq” 
in Sind in the interests of the Zamindars in 
1 900, and edited it for throe years. Organised 
the first Muslims Educational Conference in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference Invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non- official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee which launched the All-India 
Mnsj-im Leagu e for the first time ip India ip 
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1907 ill Karachi- Was ‘Dhva.a of Mangrol 
State in KatMawar (1908-1912) and Wazir 
of Palanpnr State in Gnjarat (1914-21). 
Acted as Judge of tl),e Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, (1913). Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Kortliern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27). 
Was President of the 10th Presi<mncy Mushm 
Educational Conference held in Poona. W as 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan 
1926. Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council m the same year 
(1927-1980). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same l\rahomedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unanimouslv as Pre.sidcnt of the 
Council in 1931. PiiWicfffious; Ifistory and 
Origin of Polo (Article), ^Vlcndicancy in 
India (Brochure). Address : Sadar House, 
Surat. 

DEKHAM- WHITE, AETHTO, I^t.-CoL., LM.S., 

M. B.B.S. (Hons.), Bond. 1904, M.3i.C.S., 

L.E.C.P. (Eng.) 1903 ; E.U.C.S., Ovd Sur- 
geon, Alipore, Calcutta, b. Eeb. 26, 
1879. m. B. Gratton Geary (nee Da,yis). 
Muc. : Malvern CoUege and St. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered I.M.S., 1905. Eesident Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital ; active service in Mesopotamia. 
1916-18 ; OfEg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922: Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling. 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Publicatims : Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Poisoning ; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address: 25, Alipore 
Park:. Calcutta. 

DEBITING, Howaep. Sir, B.A. (Cantab.), C^I.E., 
IC.S., Additional Secretary to the Govt, of 
India, finance Department, b. 20 May 
1885 Ml. Margery Katherine wemyss 
Browrm. Educ.: Clifton College and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler. Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency ; XJnder-Sccretary, Einanee Dei^rt- 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Bahlngton 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address: Imperial Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 

DESAI, NiCHHABHAI KAL1IAN,TI, B.A., LL.B,) 
Dewan, Sant State. 6. 19 July 1875. m. 
A. S. Ichhabai. Educ: Anglo-Vernacular 
School, Bulsar, The New High S^ool, 
Bombay, Elphinstone College, and Govt. 
Law College, Bombay. Mathematics teacher, 
Cathedral Boys* High School, Bonabay; 
High Court Pleader, Bombay; NTayadhish, 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912 ; Dewan, Sant 
State, since 1912. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917. Publications: Administration reports 
of Sant State. Address: Bulsar and San- 
trampur, Gujerat. 

DESAI, KAMRAO PILAJI, J.P. b. 18 March 
1876, m. to Lanibai, eldest d. of the late 

N. L. Maukar, once Chief Translator, Bomhay 
High Court. Edw: Elphinstone High 


Siihool and Wilson College. Joined the 
Mimieipal Commissioner’s GHioo in 1899, 
subsequently taken up as an A.ssti. in tlie 
Municipal Coiporation Ofllce where ho rose to 
he Municipal Secrolary to which he was 
appointed in January 1925. Hetirecl from 
1st April 1931. Address: “The Dawn,” 
Bombav Improvement 'Prust Dadar Matunga 
Estate,” Plot No. 107 (South), Bombay. 

DESHMIJKH, Gopal Vinayak, L. M. & s. 
(Bombay); E.Il.C.S. (Eng.), M.D. (Lond.). 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4tli 
Jan. 1884- m. Annapurnabai, d. of Deslimukh 
of Wun. Educ,: Morris Coll., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen's Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920) ; Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928. Publica- 
tions: ‘Some papers on Abdominal Surgery; 
publications on Social Eoform, Iniproviag 
the Position and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address: Chaupatl, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, BamrAO MapiiavIUO, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, b. 25 November 1892. 
m. Shashikala Ilajo, d. of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior. Educ. : at Cambridge. President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20; elected to C. P. I,egislatlve Coun- 
cil in 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 ; elected to Legislative Council in 1923 ; 
as Swarajist ; President of the Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara in 1925 ; elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in Eohruary 1926 ; 
elected to the 0. P. Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Eesponslvist in November 
1926. Minister to C. P. Government, 1927- 
1928. Besigned the Ministry in Aupstl928, 
took office again in August 1929. llesigned 
Ministership in July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Kesponsivlst Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha. lA)St his seat In 1930 elections 
owing Congress opposition. Started agitation 
for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931, President 
of the Berar Nationalist Party, 1932. Witness 
before Joint 1‘arliamentary Committee with 
Hindu Mahasabha deputation in charge of 
Berar question; Delegate to England for 
Berar-All-lhirty Committee to represent the 
Berar case before th(5 Secretary of State for 
India, 19,33 ; President, Maharashtra Con- 
ference 1933. Address: Moral Hoad, Am- 
raoti (Berar). 

DESHMUKH, Thh HOn’bm DR. P. S., M.A, 
(Edin.), I). Phil. (Oxon.), Barristar-at-Law, 
Minister for Education, Central Provinces. 
b. December, 1898, Edw. ; Fergpgsoj) College, 
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I’oona, and took M. A. (Hons.) at Edinburgh. 
Won tho Vans Dunlop Kesearch Sdiolarship 
in 1923. Called to the Bar in 1925 and took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1926 
by writing a thesis on the ‘'Origin and Deve- 
lopment of Religion in Vedic Literature” 
Was elected Chairman of District Council, 
Amraoti, in 1928 ; increased taxation by 50 
per cent, for compulsory education and threw 
open public wells for untouchables. Elected 
to C. P. Council in 1930 ; appointed Minister, 
December i930 and put in charge of Education 
and Agriculture. Reduced School fees for 
agriciilturist ; introduced Hindu Religious 
Endowments Bill, Cattle Disease Prevention 
Bill, etc. Address : JTagpur, G. P. 

DESHPANDE, Shantaham Hamkrishita, B.A., 
(Bom, 1st Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon.) ; 
Diploma in Economics and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Senior Investigator, Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay, b. 14th May 1899. m. Miss Leela 
Raje. Educ. : Elphinstone High School and 
Wilson College, Bombay, and University of 
Oxford. Appointed Senior Investigator, 
Labour Office, 1924 ; officiated as Director. 
Labour Office, 1925 ; statistician to the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour 1929. Publi- 
catiom : “ Some Village Studies ”, “ Some 

Vital Problems relating to the Bombay 
Working Classes” written in collaboration 
and Published in the Indian Journal of 
Economics. "A Note on the Cotton of which 
tbc famous Dacca Muslins were made” 
(Ihiblished in tho Bombay University Jour- 
nal). Address : i-lth Hoad, Khar, Bombay 21. 

DESI KAfiHAR 1 AR, Diwan Bahadur 
S ir T., B.A., B.L., Kt. (1922), K. L H. (Gold) 
1920 ; Advocate, Tnchy. b. Sept. 1868. 
Educ. : Pachaiyappa’fi and Presidency 
Colleges, ^Madras. Has boon closely identified 
with Municipal and Local Board Institutions, 
was elected Chairman of Tricliinopoly Muni- 
cipal Council for one term and nominated 
President of tho District Board for three 
terms ; President of tho District Urban 
Bank, tho National College Council, Dt. 
Health Assn., Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and Dt. Scout’s Council, Trichinopoly. 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms and took 
a loading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Elementary 
Education Act and the Village Panchayat 
Courts Act ; was a member of the Civil 
Justice Coramittoo and tlio Malabar Tenancy 
Committee; President, Trichinopoly Hindu 
Dovastbatiam Committee and Chairman of 
th© Trichinopoly Srirangam Electric Cor- 
poration. Address: ‘Venkata Park,' Reynold’s 
Road, Cantonment, Tricliinopoly ; and 
'Endoricy,’ Cooneor Railway Station. 

DEVADHAR, GOPAL KkISHNA, M.A„ C.I.E., 
(ICaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants of India Son. &.1S71. m. Dwar- 
kabai Soliani of Poona {died). Educ. : New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904 
Served as Prlncipid of the Aryan Education 
Society's High Scliool iu Bombay, was 


Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to Join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and was again re-elected 
Vice-President of tho Society for 3 years 
more ; has been twice elected President, 
Servants of India Society. He has been ever 
since its beginning theHead of Bombay Branch. 
Toured in En.gland and on the Continent in 
1918 as member of Indian Press Delegation. 
He is the founder and Hon. Organiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sudan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon, 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Presided over the Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow. Organiser of the Malabar Relief 
Fund, 1921 ; and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the flood-stricken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
served as member of Committee on Co-opera- 
tion appointed by Mysore Government 1920 
and the Government of Madras in 1928, 
Gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture as President of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, Bombay ; has worked 
on several Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment. For two years before retirement was 
the elected President of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute of which for more 
than five years ho had been Vice-President ; 
Director, Provincial Co-operative Bank; 
has presided over Provincial Co-operative 
Conferences in almost all major provinces and 
Indian States ; was President, First All- 
India Rural Representatives Conference. 
Has published several pamphlets on Co- 
operation, Female Education and Social 
Reform ; Chairman, Executive Committee of 
the Deccan Agricultiual Association ; has 
undertakeiu ” Village Uplift Work ” at 
Khodshivapur, fifteen miles from Poona on 
Mahableshwar Road, Member of the 
Poona Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, Delhi and Simla; was 
Member of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Chairman, Council of Management 
of the Aryan Education Society, Bombay. 
In June 1927 was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, Poona. 
Celobrat(Kl Diamond Jubilee in August 1931, 
when a purse of Rs. 10,500 was presented 
to him. Address : Girgaum, Bombay. 

DHAU Bakhshi Raghttbib Singh. Rao 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E. (1925), C.S.I. Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. b. 
1862. Educ. : Privately. Sardax holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc. 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age ; promoted a Member 
of the Council of ” Panchayat ” of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaawant Singh Sahib Bahadur ; subseouently 
appointed Dhan and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
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Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Bajpuiana and 
Ajmer Merwara; was also President of a 
Soldiers’ Board in Bharatpnr, AM^^'ss: 
Bharatpur. 

DHTJBANDHAE, EAO Bafaduu Mahadev 
VISHWANATH, A.M. h. 4th March 1871. w. 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T. Rao. Educ : Eajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918, Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Acted as Officiaihig Director of the Sir J. J. 
School of Art in 1930. He-appointcd as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired in December 
1931; was selected to decorate tlie Hon, Law 
Member’s room Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Publications: A. Juncaid’s (1) 
“Deccan Nursery Tales,’’ (2) “Stories of 
King Vilirara.” S. M. Kdwardes’ (f.O.S.) 
“By-ways of Bombay.’’ Otto Hotlifeld’s, 
(I.O.S.) “Women of India” and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical hooks for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
OHord University Press, Longmans Green & 
Co., and several other Indian publishing firms. 
Address: “Shree Amba Sadan,” Prabhn 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No. 21. 

DICK, George Paris, O.I.B., 1916, Bar-at-Law: 
Member of 0. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P. 6.1866. m. Effle Geraldine Newman 
Educ.: Dulwich College ; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur until 1924 ; President, 
New English High School and President,! 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council for 
years; Member of the Legislative Council 
before the Reforms and continuously to date. 
Publication : Pitch and His Portunes. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 

DIGBY-BBSTE, HENRY Aloysius B., O.B.E, 
(1919); O.I.E. (1931) ; Captain, Superinten- 
dent, M.M.T.S. Dufferin. b. November 6th, 
1883. m. Olave Hume Henderson, d. of Col. 
W. Hume Henderson I. M. S. Educ: Stony- 
hurst College, Lancs., England. Went to 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 ; joined R.I.M. 
as Sub-Lieut., Eebruiry 5th 1903, service 
afloat till 1914; war service in H. M. S. 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia ; transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval Transport Officer 
up to 1921 ; served afloat in command of 
R.I.M. S. Dufferin and Clive, 1923 ; Deputation 
to England, 1924; Deputy Conservator, j 
Madras, 1925-26 ; Port Officer, Bomhav, 
1927 ; Captain Superintendent, T.M.M.T.S. 
Dufferin, since November 1927. Publication : 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation. Address: I.M.M.T.S, Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 


DINA.TPUR, The Hon’blb Lieutenant 
Maharaja Jauadj''ii Nai’ii Ray Bahaeuh. 
h, 1894 s. by adoption to 'Maharaja Sir Giriia 
Nath Ray B.ahadur, K.C.l.E. m, 1916. Educ: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
Dinajpiir Landholders’ Association ; late 
Chairiuau, District Board and Municipality, 
Dinajpur; Memiier, Council of State, British 
Indian As.soeiatioii, Bengal, Landholders’ 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association London, Caleutta Literary 
Society North Bengal yaniiindars’ Association, 
Bangiya Saiutya Paris] lai-, lloacl and T'rans- 
port l)evelo])nient Association. Received 
Viceroy’s Commission in .<an. 1924. Address: 
Dinajpiir Rajitati, Dinajpur; 226, Lower 
Circular Road, (biicutta ; 3, Council of State, 
Delhi and Simla. 

DT-VSHAW, Sir IIujimusjke Cowa's.tef, Kt., 
cr. 1922; O.B.E. 101 S ; M.V.O. 1912; senior 
partner in Cowasjco Diiisluiw & Bros., Mer- 
chants, Naval Agents, Sliippling Agents, and 
Ship Owners ; Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Republii! ; b. 4 April 1857; e.s. 
of late Cowa.sjce Diiisliaw, C.I.K.j m. 1875, Bai 
Jlaueckbai, d. of Nusserwanjee Cooverjec 
3‘h’skino: three .<?. one d. Edna: Elphinstone 
High School and Elphinstone College ; evening 
classc.s, .King’s College, Lonilon. Served 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son & 
Co., London, and Leopold Bing Pila and Gans 
Jhxrirt ; joined libs fatlu'r’a llrni, 1879 ; acted as 
Trustee of the I'ort of .Aden since 1891 ; head 
of the Parsee. (Joinmunity of Aden since 1900 ; 
acted as a memlicr to the .Aden Port Cfom- 
inissioii, 1901 ; presented an addri'ss from the 
dilferent communities of Aden to King 
George and (Jiu'en Mary on tluTi* way to India; 
represented Alien Chamber of Commerce at 
the Eiitb International Cougre.sH, Boston, 
1912. Address : Steamer Point, Aden. 

DORNAKAL, Bishop OF, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH, Ist Indian 
biahop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); b, 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. S. College, Tlnnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tianevelly, 1 003 ; Hon . Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan a? Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, audits Vice-President, 1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1999-12. Publications: 
Holy Baptism, Conflrmation, First Corinthians, 
India and MiHsioiis. The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. 
Christ in iho Indiati Villages, Address: 
Dornakal Siugurimi Collieries, Deccan. 

DOW, Hirmr, fU.M, (1932); Revenue Officer, 
Lloyd Jiarrugn Schome, Hind. b. 1886. 
m. Ann, d. of .lames Hhefliuld, 1913. Educ: 
Afiko’s Hatiduuu School and Univ. Coll., 
London. Entered LCLS. 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll, in Sind. Municipal (bmmr. 
for Hurat 1916-18; Asst. Commr. in Sind 
for Civil Hupnllfis and Recruiting 1918-20, 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Deputy 
Socrctai'y, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921 ; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
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1023; Financial Adviser to P.W.T)., 1926; 
Since 1927 Eevemie Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind ; Member of Sind Committee, 
1932. Address : Karachi, Sind. 

DUBEY, DoEi Lall, M-A. (AUahabad), Ph.D; 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College. 6. Sept. 1897. Educ. : Agra College, 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930). 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923. Was invited by the U. P. (3-overament 
in Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucltnow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of ISTations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, TJ.P. ; of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
ISconomics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, U. P. and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association. Served as a member of the 
E.P. Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Hussia and Spain and Portugal, A frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financial 
questions. Publications : Indian Economics 
(1927) ; Revd. 1932 and The Indian 
Public Debt, with a foreword by Sir (3eorge 
Schuster (1930) . “ Some Einanclal and 
Economic £*roblem8 of India and “R. T. C. 
Einancial Safeguards” (1931). Address: 
Meerut College, Meerut. 

DUDHOBIA, Naba Kumae Sing, g. s. of Rai 
Bahadur Budh Singh Dudhoria of Azimganj ; 
Zamindar and Banker ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, b. 1904, m. sister of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Murshidabad. Educ: 
privately. Member, British Indian Associa- 
tion, Calcutta ; Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta ; Country’s League, 
Delhi and Simla ; Bengal Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta ; Bengal Flying Club, Dum- 
Dum ; Calcutta Club, Calcutta, Address : 74-1, 
Olive Street, Calcutta and Azimganj P.O., 
Murshidabad District. 

DUFF, Bhgik AID James, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay. 6. 11 

July 1886. m. Olive A. Lockie. Educ: 
Whltglft Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay, Address : Royal Bombay Yadit 
Club, Bombay. 

DUGGAN, Jamshbdji Nxtssebwanji, C.I.E., 
O.B.E., D. 0. (pxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Ool., 
A.I.R.O. L.M. & S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1884. w. Miss 
Parakh. Educ : Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and (]mhthalmic Sur- 
geon, Farsi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt, Fellow of 
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the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. Publications : 
Papers on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes. 
Artificial Eye, Tropical papilla, Squint oases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye. 
A familiar Blue group of the Salerotics; Deep 
infiltration Anaesthesia in Ophthalmic 
Operations. A family of Aniridia; A case 
of Rhinosporidium Kinealyi; Milk Theraphy 
in eye Diseases. Intravenous injections of 
Mercurochrome in suppurative eye conditions ; 
Two cases of Quinine Amblyopia with 
unusual Ophthalmoscopic picture, Address : 
The Lawnside, Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev. Joseph, S.J,, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor, b. March 18, 1885. Educ. : the 
Gymnasium Echteraach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg; St. Joseph’s College, Tumhout, 
Belgium; Manresa House, Roehampton, London; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary. Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University. Rome ; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932. Address : 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay. 

DUNI CHAND, LalA, B.A., Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and literature (1894). 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. wi. ShrimatlBhagdevi. 
Educ : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920 ; was convicted 
and sentencea to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act ; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Suspended practice in 1930 ; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee : was invited by <3overn- 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jail Enquiry 
Committee in 1929. Elected President, 
Punjab Prov. Congress Committee Aug. 1930; 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared imlawful. Address: Kxipa Nivas, 
Amballa. 

DUNNXCLIFF, Hohace Baeratt, M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin] ; E.I.C., I.E.S. 
Vice-Principal, Government College, Lahore,, 
since 1927 ; Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Punjab University since 1924; (also Fellow 
and Syndic). Chemical Adviser to the Central 
Board of Revenue, Finance Department, 
Government of India, since 1928. 6. 23 


34 
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September 1885. to. Freda Gladyii Burguyuo 
eldest t?. of Frederick William Bnrgoyne 
Wallace (1926). Ediic.: Wilson’s Granmuii 
School and Downing College, (liimbridgi 
(Foundation Scholar). M.A.O. College, Ali 
garh, U. P. 1908-1911 ; Xlialsa College, Ararii 
sar, 1914-17; Government College, Lahore 
1917 to date ; Indian Munitions Board 1917 
Cordite Factory, Aruvanlcadu, 1918-1921 
Delegate to Imperial Education Confereno 
(London) 1927; Special duty with Financi 
jdopartment, Government of India, 1928-29 
Member, Punjab Agricultural Research, 
Council, Punjab Cbcuiical Research Fmul 
Committee, Indian Committee oi Institute oi 
Cliemistry of Great Britain and Ireland 
Momiier of Council, Indian Chemical Society, 
President, Chemistry Section, Indian Science 
Congress, 1934. Publications : Research papers 
in Chemical journals. Address: Government 
College, Lahore, Punjab. 

DUTT, Amar Nath, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., s, 
late Mr. Durga Bass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
&. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tineari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Nath, b. 1 906. Ediic : Salkia A. S. 
School, Howrah Itipon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll, was Cliairnian 
Local Board; Member, District Board; 
Secretary, People’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Buidwan ; elected Member, Court of 
the university of Delhi from 1925 and Elected 
Member Indian Legislative Assembly from 
1923 was President, .Bengal Postal Conference 
1926 and All India Telegraph Union J 928 
and of the Shmldhi Confcrenco 1 928 
and President Arya Sainaj 1928-30 and wa.s 
editor of monthly magazine Alo. Member 
Botrenchment Committeo 1931. Address: 
'“llurki Aloy,” Heshabpur, P. O. and 
“ Purbaclial,” Burdwan. 

DWIVEDI, BAMAdYAN, M.A. (Honrs,), 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Dhar. s, (.f 
Pt. Banibhadra Dube, Zemindar of Hasti. 
b. 21 Nov. 1902. m. Miss Sarala Devi 
Misra. Edtic. : Govt. Higli School, B:uti 
and Benares Hindu University, fT. P. Govt.. 
Scholar (1917-20); 1st Class Honours in 
English Literature, Gold Medalhst and Scholar 
of the University, 1918-24. l*rof. of EuglLsh 
D.A.-V. Oollogo, Cawnpore, 1924-27 ; Heatl 
of English Department, N, B. E C. C(dli‘ge, 
Khurja, Vice- Principal, K. E. Colk'ge, 
Lucknow and Principal, Hindi Vidyapitli 
College, Allahabad ; Chairman, Boception 
Committeo, All-India Students’ Conference 
and Secretary, All- India Poets’ Confenmeci 
(1925), President, Board of Education, Dhar 
State ; Member, Board of Education for 
Central India, Bajputaua and Gwalior at 
Ajmer ; represented Dhar State as a delegate 
in the All- Asia Educational Confcrenco, 1930 ; 
Elected President, Ali-lndia Arya Kumar 
Conference (1931). Piddioations : From 
Dawn to Dusk; Songs from Surdas; Songs 
from Mirabai; Hi.story of Hindi Literature; 
Saurabli; Sone Id G.ari, (Hindi Drama); 
Dooj ka Ohand, (Hindi) ; Sankar ko Saliityik, 


Pandit ,]. h 
a numbiT of origiiml on i’biloW 

Litoratuio, etc., in leading EagliHb anil 
Vernacular .iounialh ; Editeil several classical 
Iliiali books and iieriodicals, JJddaya and 
I'dumwiiti/i. Putriha. Ueci-eation, — billiards 
tenni.s, and clit‘ss ; hobb,\ — stiimp-eollectmg’ 
Address • jilaimraja’H College, Dhar and 
Villa Coma, Cajitaiiiganj, flasti, (U.P,) 


DYEB, JAMES Fekgpson, M.A,, C.T.E. 
(1929); I.C.8. l’ro,sid(int of the Council 

and Ilevcnue, Jlomlter, Bhopal Stat(!. .loined 
I.C.S. in 1902 and arrived in India in lyog 
Assit. Coiumirt.sioner, Registrar in the 
.ludieial CummifAsioncr’s Court and Settlement 
OtUce.r from 1903 to 1915; 3nl Seere.taiv 
to the. Chief Coinmissiuner, 1910, Deputy 
Conmiisskmcr, 1917; Conmiissionor of 
Settk'mcnt and Dhu'etor ol Land Records 
C.P., 1922, and CoTumissluner, 1 920. Addre'ss * 
BiaK Mauzil, Bhopal, Cential India. 


EASTLEY, CHARLltis MOE'I'IMER, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public, b. 2 September 1800. m. 
Esme Beryl Cliester Wintle. Mdicc.: Paignton 
Devon, England ; La Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne 
Switzerland, Dr. F. Schiller, Alkui 5, Coburg’ 
Germany, Served in tiic Great War from 1014 .’ 
1919 as Lieut. R.F.A. (T.If.) in India ; as an 
Observer and Pilot in B.F.C. and as a 
Pilot in the B.A.F. against the Molimands on 
the N.W. F. In 1910 ; against the Marri In 
Baluchistan in 1917 ; against the Turks at 
Aden inlOlS; against the Afghans in 1918. 
Address: C/n Little tt Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries I’ublic, Central Bank Building. 
Bombay. 


EDWARDS, Till'! Rev. Jam MS Faiiihrother. 
Prin<'ij«il, Unlieii ’rheological College of 
Western India and Englii-h Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or IVm' oj Knowledge) for six 
Mi..hions. h. March 25th 1875. m. Mbs 
Jhiry Wheeler, Prliu'ipal, Kindergarten 
Training School, /Mwc. .•(Wcsle.van) Mctho(lL+ 
Tlumh'gicul Colli'ge, Jlsuidswortli, Birmingham, 
I'luglsmd. Eigiit. yeitr.s in charge of English 
Churches In England ; arrived in India Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Kiiireriiitendent in Boiai/uy ; Himu' 1914 loaiied 
hy (Wesleyan) Alcthodist (divirehlo American 
Maralld Mis.slon for literary and tlieological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of linltml 'riioolugieal Colloge.PMWwa- 
tions : The lAfe, and Tceaehing of Tukaram; 
article on TnJat hint In Vol. Nil of Hasting’s 
Kneydopaedia of IMlgian and Ethics: The 
Holy Hpirit the ('.hrisUan dynamic: four 
Marathi book.Hoii 'J'lie Cross the Kesurreetion 
and the Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on ’I'ukaram ; Editor since 1919 of English 
Sertion of the Dnyanodaya; XAqmr and 
Opium in India : (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, publisl cd in London). 
Address: United Theological College, 7, 
Sholapiir Boad, Poona. 

EMERSON, H. E. SIR HERBERT William 
K.O.S.L.O.T.E., C.B.E., Governor of the Pun- 
jab, b. 1 Juno 1881. Educ: Oalday Grange Gram- 
mar School ; Magdalene College; Cambridge. 
Entered Indian Civil Sorvico, 1906 ; Manager, 
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Bashiihr Stato, 1911-14 ; SuporintendeTit 
anfl_ Settlement, Officer, Mandi State 1915 ; 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement 
Olficor, Punjab, 191 7 ; Deputy Commissioner 
1 922 ; Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to Gov- 
oriiment, Punjab, 1927-28, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment of India, Homo Department,! 930-32; 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, 1933. 
Address: Government House, Lahore. 


EWBANK, rm7u.m,T Benson, B.A. (Oxen.). 
F.L.S., (l.f.lh, (1024), I.C.S., Secy, to Govt, of 
tlomlay (rcneral Department (on leave), b, 22 
Oct. 18S3. m. France's Holon. d. of Hcv. W. 
P. Simpson of C.ddbcck, Giimborlami. Kdiic: 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford. Asst. Coll, and 
As.-t. Pol. A^ont, 1907; Begistrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 ; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on Co- 
operation, 1914-5, 1920-24; Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Bev. 
andAsrlc., P. W.D. and Education, Health 
and hand Departments, 1920. Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London, 1925 Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Beading; 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Delegate of the Government of India in 
East Africa, 1927-28. Member, Bombay 
Legislative Conncil. Puhlkations : Bom- 
bay Co-operative Manual and Indian 
Oo-oporative Studies. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


PALIEBE, Bt. B,ev. Albeut Peiriib Je.in, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bi.sliop of Clysma since 1930. b. 
1888. Mandalay. 

PABIDEOT, n.H. Farzand-i-S.\at)at Nisiian 
Haziut-Kaisak-i- HINT), Bear Bans, B.\ja 
Bar Inoar Singh B.atiaditii op, b. 1915, s.in 
1019 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: li'aridkot, Punjab. 


FABBAN, Arthur Coitutney, B.A. (1911), 
F. B. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, h. Juno 15, 1890. 

Mm; 'rrinity Coll, Dublin, Address: 
Karnatak College, Dharwar. 

FAWetJS, Gkorqh Ernest, M.A. (Oxon) 
ai.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923) 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa. 6. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Bye, Sussex. Edue . : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909 ; 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1917. Address : Patna, E.I.B. 


FAZULBHOY CUBBIMBHOY, SiR (1913), 
O.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowncr. 6. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, rf.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. EtZuc..- privately; 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 veart ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Bopreseuted Bombay 
•Millowners' Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-1(5; 
represented Bombay Oorpn.on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; now 
a nominated Member by (he Governmfmt. 
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Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Belief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances ; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the tlmec delegates from 
India to the International I’inancial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, Chairman, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 1914-15. 
An active Member of the Committee of 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association, being 
Chairmau, 1907-8, A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of the Anjuraan-i-IsIara, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1920. Address: Pedder Bead, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 

FAZL-T-HUSAIN, TiiE Hon. Mian Sir, Kt. 
(1925).K.C.S.r.K.O.LE., B.A. (Punjab). M. A. 
(Cantab.), Bar-afc-Law (Gray’s Inn) ; IMcmbev 
of the Governor- General’s Fixecutivc Council 
b. 14 June 1877. m. eldest d. of Mian Nur- 
alimad Khan. Edue.: Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Practi'-ed in Sialkot, 1901-5; in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20 ; Presdt., High 
Court Bar .Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8 ; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University , 1909-1920; Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President, All-Tndia Mahomedan Educational 
Confee., 1922; started Muslim League, 1905. 
Title of IC.B. 1917 ; President, Punjab Prov, 
Conference, 1916; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1020. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Punjab,! 921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India’s Council, Aug. 1925. 
Be-appointed Minister of Education, Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg. Council July 1926 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary TMomber, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug, 1929. On 
delegation to S. African Conference, 1932. 
Address: “The Retreat,” Simla ; 6, King 
Edward Road, New Delhi. 

FEBMOB, Letms Leigh, O.B.E. (1919); 
D.Sc. (London), A.I{,;S.M., F.G.S. F.A.S.B., 
M. Inst. Jt.M., Director, Geological Survey 
of India, b. 18 Sop. 1880 Edue: Wilson’s 
Grammar School, Camberwell, Royal College 
of Science and Royal School of Minos, London 
National Scholar, 1898 ; Murchison Medalist 
and Prizeman, 1900; Geological Survey 
of India, since 1902 ; attached Indian Muni 
tlons Board, 1917-18 ; represented Govern 
mont of India at lutenialuinal Goologlca 
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Congresses in Sweden (1910) ; Canada (1913) 
Spain (1926), South Africa (1929), 
President, Mining and Geological InsUtute 
of India, 1922 ; Vice-President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1931-33; President, 1933 
Vice-President, Himalayan Club, 1931 and 
1932; Vice-President, Society of Economic 
Geologists, 1932 and 1933;, President. 
Gloverning Body, Indian School of Mmes, 
1921, 1925, 1928, 1930 to date; Bigby 
Medal, Geological Society of India, 1921. 
Publications : Manganese Ore Deposits of 
India ; Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
andnumerons papers on mineralogy, petrology, 
Ore-deposits, meteorities and mineral statistics 
in the publications of the Geological Survey 
of India, the Transactions, Mining Geological 
Institute of India, the Tonrnal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, The Geological _ Magazine, 
and elsewhere. Address : Geological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, and Bengal United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 

FIIiOSB, Lt.-Col. OlUTENT, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
d. 1853. Edw, : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalMn; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872 ; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSOH, MAJOR- GbniRAL, Bobert 
Gordon, C.B. (1931) ; C.M.G. (1918) ; D.S.O. 
(1915) ; K..A., Commanding Eawalpindi 
District since 1931. 6. 16th April, 1881. m. 

1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Richmond; 
Kincairney, Perthshire. Entered Army 
1900 ; Captain 1908 ; Major 1914 ; Major- 
General 1930 ; served European War 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 times, Bt. Lieut. Colonel, Bt, 
Col. D.S.O., C.M.G.); North Enssia 1919; 
A.D.O. to the King 1929-30 ; G.S.0.1. War 
Office, 1921-25; G.S.O, 1. Staff College, 
1925-27; C.E.A. 3rd Division, 1927-30. 
Address : Rawalpindi. 

FITZPATRICK, Sir James Alexander Ossory, 
K.O.I.E. (1988) B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 
C.I.B. (1917) ; O.B.B. (1919) ; Indian Civil 
Service, A- G. G. Punjab States, b. 21st 
November 1879. m. Ada Florence Davies. 
Bdue: High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll., Dublin. Joined I.C.S. 1903 ; served 
in various appointments on N. W. F. P. 
Political Agent, Toohi, 1913-1915 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannu, 1916-1916; Political 
Agent, Wano, 1916-19; Resident In Waziris- 
tan, 1920-22 ; Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923 ; 
H. B, M.'s Consul in Arabistan (Persia), 1922; 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur, 1926-1927; 
A. G. G. Punjab States, 1927. Active Service : 
Tochi operations 1914-16 (mentioned in 
despatches) ; Mahsud Expedition, 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Govern- 
ment), Waziristan operations, 1920-1922 
(despatches and thanks of Commander-in- 
Chief). Address : Lahore, Punjab. 

FORSTER, Sir Martin onsdow, Kt. i988 
Ph. D. (Wurzburg), D. Sc. (London), F. I. 0., 

F. R, S. (1005); b, 1873, Edw.: Private 
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schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; lion. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904-l0;Treasurer, 191 6-22; longstaff 
Medalist, 1915; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, Brithh Association, 1921; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. Publications : 
Contribuhlons to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Aeftfress' .• Old Banni Mantap, Mysore 
City. 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D.Sg,, F.T.C., F. R. 
San I. 5. 1868, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d, of 
George S. and Eleanor Scott, Educ : Sldcot 
School, Somerset; Owens. College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
'‘Activated Sludge” process of sewage 
purification. World- wide experience as 

sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal , re-piiriflcation of Jute 
mill effluents. From 1910 to 1624 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Itarcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927. Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Has published many 
scientific papers and discourses. Address: 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. India. 


FREKE,Ceoil Georoe, M.A. (Cantab.), E.Sc. 
(Lond), F. S. S., T. O. S., Offg. Financial 
Secretary, Government of Bombay, b, 8 
Oct. 1887. m. Judith Mary Marston. Educ : 
Merchant Taylor's School, rx>ndon. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1919; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Seraretary. 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department 
1926-1929 . Offg. Finance Secretary, 1929-80. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

FYZEE RAHAMIN, 8., Artist, b, 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazi! Raflya Begum of Janjira. Edtus : 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon J, Solomon, R.A,, London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Faria, 
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Gonpils’ Arilmr Tooth's and the Now 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlors’, 
Anderson, h’ New A'ork and at the Palace of 
Pine Arts in San-Francisco. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their permanent collection, now 
hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their ])erma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester. Her Inaperial Majesty the 
Queen- Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the Now Burlington Galleries. In 
192(3 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 th(! 2iul dome of the Committee 
Boom ‘ B ’ of the saint' building. For several 
years Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. In the spring of 1930 the authorities 
of the City Art Gallery, Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at tlu'ir 
Galleries by special invitation. Painted 
many portraits of the, Princes and Nobles of 
India. Leader ot the Indian (School of paint- 
ing and opposed to the methods both of the 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Publica- 
tions : History of the Bene-Israeliies of India. 
Address : “ Aiwan-c-Ilii”at,” llidge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GAJENDRAGADKAB, ASHVAraHAMA JBALA- 
OHARYA, M.A., Ph. J)., M.R.A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elpbinstone Collage, Bombay, b, 
1 Oot. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Educ : Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of SanskrB, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ant and commands “ 0 ” Company of the Ist 
Bombay Battalion. University Training 
Corps (I.T.F.) Publications : Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Bitusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Sana’s 
Harsacharita ; Dandin’s Dashaknmara 
Charita ; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annambhatta’s Tarka Sangraha, etc. Address: 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GANDHI, Manmohan Purpshottam, M.A., 
1\B. Econ. S., F.S.S,, Secretary, Indian 

Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-31, Secretary, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30 ; Secretary, Indian 
Sugar Mills Association. Jt. Hon. Secretary, 
Indian Collieryowners' Association ; Regis- 
trar, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secretary 
Board of Control to the Bast India Jute 
Association, Calcutta ; s. of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gaudhi, of Limbdi, (Kathiawar). 
b. 6th November 1901. Educ: Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh ; Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad ; and the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. m. 1926, Eambhagauri, d. of Sukhlal 
Chhaganlal Shah of Wadhwan. Joined 
Government of Bombay Labour Offllce, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Currency 
League, Bombay, as Asstt, Secretary, 1926. 
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Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1926, 
Publications : A Mercantile Marine for India-y- 
a paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1925, Foreign capital in India — a 
joint paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1926 ; Modern Economics of Indian 
Taxation — being the Sir Manubhai Mehta 
Prize Essay, (in Gujrat), 1924. The Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry. Its Past, Present and 
Future, 1930, with a Foreword by Mr. G. D. 
Birla, M.L.A., thoroughly revised and enlarged 
edition of author’s Bombay University Ash- 
hurner I’rize Essay, 1925. (The Book 
Company, College Square, Calcutta). Howto 
compete with Foreign cloth with a foreword 
by (Sir P. C. Roy. (The Book Co., Calcutta) 
1931. Vernacular Editions of How to comidete 
with Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali, with a foreword by Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi, 1931. The Sugar Industry of India— 
Its Past, Present and Future, 1933. Address : 
c/o Indian Chamber of Commerce, 135, 
Canning Street, Calcutta, India. 

GANDHI, Mohamdas Karamchand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2ud October 1869. 
Educ. at Bajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagralra movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign, 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
theKhilafat agitation, (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1925. 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930. Interned, 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1931. Delegate to 
the Bound Table Conference, 1931. im- 
prisoned January 1932 ; released on May 8th, 
1933. Publications: “Indian Home Rule,” 
“ Universal-Dawn,” “ Young India,” Nava 
.Tivan," (Hindi and Gxijarati). Address : 
Satyagrahashram, Saharmati, B. B. & 0, I. 
Bailway. 

GANDHI, Naqardas Purushottam, M.A., 
B.Sr., a. B. S. M., D. I. C., F. G. S., M. Imt. 
M. M., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares ; s. of late 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi. 
(Kathiawar); 6. 22nd December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
llanpur; Educ: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, \Yilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
1 915 ; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1916-1919) ; University Professor 
and Hoad of tho Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; Address : Hindu University, 
Bonares, 
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GAWGAHAMA IvATOA, B.A., C.T.E. (June 
1930) ; I.A. cfe A.S., lletircd Controller of Civil 
Accounts, h. 9 May 1877. m, to Bhagyabharee 
TVanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Edtic: Central 
Model School, Lahore and G-overninent College, 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Work-s Accounts, 1896 ; rose to the rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Bevenue, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928 ; Director, Baihvay Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30 ; Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 ; appointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 

1930 to January 1931. Member, Posts and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Committee, 

1931 ; Momber, Bombay Boorganisation 
Committee, 1 932. Acting Honorary Treasurer, 
Indian Bed Cross Sooiety and St. John Ambu- 
lance Assoeiation (Indian Council) ; Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Public Schools Society, 
Honorary Treasurer, All-Tndia Women’s Edu- 
cation *Fund Association. Piiblicationfi : 
Several departmental codes, manuals and 
reports. Address ; New Delhi and Simla. 


GANGULT, SUPRAKASH, nephew of the poet, 
Dr. Babindranath Tagore; Artist M.B.A.S., 
r.B.S.A. (Lond.), Curator, Museum 

and Art Gallery, Baroda. &. 8th May 
1886, w. Srimati Tanujabala Devi. 

Educ . : Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
.sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archaeology. 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
in the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Imperial Archaeological Survey 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy, Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. Here he 
spent about C years doing the work of photo- 
graphingandlistingof the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Beliar and Orissa, 
Assam and Ohota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions: Under preparation 1. A monograph 
on Bags and Raginis with 36 colour reproduc- 
tions of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving inGuiarat. 4. MoghuUextiles. 
6. Lacquer vrork in India. 6 Deasriptivo Guide 
to the Baroda Museum Art Gallery (under 
preparation). Address : Pushpahag, Baroda. 


GARBETT, COLIN OAMPBELIi, B.A„ LL.B., 
F.R.G.S., C.I.E., (1917); C.M.G., (1922); 
Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
Ih 22 May 1881. m. Marjorie Josephine. 
d. ot late Lt.-Col. Maynard, LM.S. Edtio: 
King William’s College, Isle of Man. Rowing, 
Cricket and Football Colours iCaptaln) Victor 
Ludonim. Jesns College, Cambridge Senior 
Scholar. Football, Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Liidoram. B.A. (1st Class Hons.); 
Classics, 1903; LL.B., (2nd Class), 1904; 
T.C.S.,_ 1904 ; Asst. Censor, 1915; Revonno 
Commissionor, Slesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nlstrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1917, (despatches twice) ; Assistant 
Secretary, India Office, 1919-20; Secretary, 
High Gommissinner, Iraq, 1 020-22 ; returned 
to India, 1 022 ; Deputy CuiumisHioner, Attoefe, 


1925-29; Rawalpindi, 1029; Chief Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, 1931. Address: 
Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore/ Simla. 

GARBETT, JOSEPH Hugh, B.A. (Cantab.), 
O.S.I. (Jan. 1931). b. 22 Juno, 1880. Educ: 
Highgate School and Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge. Served is Bombay as 
Aastt. Collector and Magistrate and Asstt. 
Settlement Ofllcer, Deputy, Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise. Northern Division, Dec. 
1919; Offg. Collector and District Magistrate 
and Political Agent, Jan. 1921 ; Olfg, Collr. 
and Tahikdari Settlement Officer, Jmio 192.3 
and again .Tune 1925 ; confirmed, Jan. 1920 ; 
Offg. Commissioner, March 1925 and again 
February 1926. Address : Shahiluig, Ahraeda- 
bad. 

Q.\UBA, KHALFdOL LATTF, formerly 
Kanhaya Lal, B.A., Llj.B. (Cantab,), 
1920, Barris(,cr-at-Law. b. 28th August 1899. 
m. ITusnara Aziz Ahmeri, d. of late -Aziz Ahmed, 
Bar-at-L-aw. Convertiul to Isl.'uu in 103,3. 
Educ : TMvatnIy and at Downing Coil., Cam- 
bridge. Member, f'oininitl-ee, Cambridge Union 
Society, (1920). Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director; Lahore 
Electric Co., Ltd., I’lio Dharat Insurance 
Go., Ltd., etc. Presiilent, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1032-33 ; E.x- President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Association, (1922); Member, N. 
W. B, Advisory Coinmitteo ; and Member, 
Managing Committee of the Irwin Flying 
Fund, (1031). Publications : l.eone, (i 92 i) • 
Uncle Sham, 13th Md., (1929); H.H. or the 
Pathology of Prinei^s, Urd Ed., (1930) ; 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1933). Address: 
Alkman Boaii, Laliore. 

GEDDIS, Andrew, J. P., James Finlay & Co., 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. Educ: George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay A Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 ; Chairman, Tiie Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., TheSurya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millownera’ Association, 
1926 ; Millownera’ Association's representative 
on Port Trust. G. i. P. Railway Advisory 
Comniifctim; also Dire.etor, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Hudaraa Villa, Nopoan 
Sea lioail, Malabar Hill. 

GENNIKGH, John Frkoeriok, c. .B. B. 
(19,33); Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1011); 
OommiBsioner of Laljour and Director of 
Information, Bombay, and Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation, b.2,1 Sept., 1885. 
w.. Edith d. of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, 
Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Educ: Aske’s 
Hatchara and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Dnil}! Mail and Daily Telegraph, Army 
f2/5th Buffs, and R. G. A.), 1915-1919; War 
Office. M. I. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1920. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Information. Address' Secretariat, Bombay. 
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GHOSE, Hon. Sm Chakit Chttndee, Knt. 
Bach. (1926); Judge of the High Court, 
Calcutta; B.A., LL. B., Calcutta; Barrister- 
at-Law, Lineolu’s lun, 1907; oni oiled as 
Valdl of the Calcutta High Court, 189S; 
Advocate Calcutta High Coiirt, 1907; Judge 
of the High Court since 1919 ; b. i F. he 1874 ; 
elder son of Hon. llai Bebeiider Cliundre 
Ghose, Bahadur, of 10, Pebender Ghose 
Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta; m. 1892, 
Nirinolnolini, eld. d. of late Protap Chunder 
Bhose, of Calcutta, and has issue. Address : 
National Liberal and Calcutta Clubs. 

GHUZJSTAVI OP Dilduab, The Hon. Alhadj 
Nawab Bahabue Sik Abdeikebim abtt 
Ahmed Khan, Kt., (1928). M.L.O., Zemindar 
and Land-owner ; Member, Executive Council ; 
Government of Bengal. b. 25 August 

1872. m. Nawab Begum Lady Saidenneasa 
Hhanum, 1894. Educ: St. Peter’s School, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Returned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down _ by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Qhuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Councli, (1909-12). Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council, (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traffic, 
(1913). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
192 i and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in 1927, 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925. 
Elected Oliairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committco in 1928 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929. Appointed Member, Executive Council, 
licngal Government, April 1929. Author oi 
“ Pilgrim Traffic to Hedjaz and Palestine ” 
“Moslem Education in Bengal” and other 
works. Has one son (Alhadj Mr. I. S. K. 
Ghuznavi, B, Sc.) and four daughters. 
Address: North House, Bilduar, Mymensingh ; 
"Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. Lohani Manor, 
Lohani-Sagardighi, Mymensingh, Bengal. 

GIBSON, Raymond Evdlyn, C.I.E., (1924), 
I.C.S. Commissioner in Sind. 6. 10th Oct. 
1878. m. 1st 1925 Mrs. Effie Kerr Gordon 
(died 1926) ; 2ndly, 1927, Mrs. Greta Twiss. 
Educ: Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1901 and became 
Asstt. Collector, 1902 ; Superintendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 3 906; 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909; 
Asstt. Commissioner, in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 1910 ; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912; 
Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914 ; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 ; Acting Commis- 
sioner in Sind in 1923 anti 1929; Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1931. Address : Karachi- 

(HDHOUR, Mahakaja Bahadbe ohandra 
Moubeshwar Peasad Singh, Mahakaja 
Bahadhr oe Gidhoub. b. 1890. 
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Has been a Member of District Board , 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920-1926. Life Vice-President, Bihar Land- 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional Land-holders’ Association, Bhagalpore* 
President, Baidyanath Temple Committee and 
scheme of Management, Ascended the Gadi 
on 2lst November 1923. Title of Maharaja 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a son 
and heir — Maharaj Kumar Chandra Choor 
Singh. Address: Srivillas, Gidhour, District 
Monghyr; No. 9/3, Hungorford Street, Calcutta, 

GIDNEY, Sib Henhy ALBERT John, Kt. (1931); 
Lt,-Coi., 1.M.S. ^retired); F.R.C.S.E. ; D.O. 
(Oxon.), F.R.S. A. (London); D.P.H.(Gaatab.'), 
M.L.A. Ophthalmic Surgeon, b. 9 June 1873. 
Educ: at Calcutta, Edinburgh R. College. 
University College Hospital, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Post Graduate Lcctarer, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University, (1911). 
Entered I .M.S. , 1898. Served in China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, I9l3, N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded). President-in- 
Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1925. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma; Member of 
Legislative Assembly. Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Labour in India; 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conferences, London ; Member, Indian 
Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all four 
Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
committees, (1931). Member, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 3933. Address: 87-A, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

GILBERT- LODGE, Captain Edwabd Morton, 
F.S.T., F.I.A., F.A.I., M.T.P.I., J.P. 

Hon. Presidency Magistrate; b. 23 Jan. 
1880. m-. May d. of Thomas Spencer, 
Esq. of Norwood, London, S. E. Educ : at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales. Australia. Private practice 
London, 1903-1914; Royal Engineer, 
April 1915 —May 1920, then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and is now on retired 
list ; Asst, Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May-No v. 1920 ; Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address : 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

GILES, Major-Genbbal Edward Douglas, 
C.B. (1932); C.M.G. (1919) ; D.S.O. (1916); 
American D.S.M. (1919) ; A.D.G, to the 
King (1930-31) ; Major-General, Cavalry in 
India, h. 13th October 1879. w. Eileen 
Graliam Dingwall-Fordyce, d. of late 0. G, 
Dingwall-Fordyc.e and Mrs. J. F. Barry. 
Educ: Marlborough College, and R.M.th 
Sandhurst. Joined King’s Siiroi)shiro J^.I. 
1899 ; transferred to Seindo Horse, 3 901 ; 
p.s.c. 1912; Great War in l''rance, 1914-18 
(4 times mentioned in despatches — D.S.O.; 
Bt. Lt.-Col., C.M.G., American D.S.M.) ; 
transferred to K.G.O. , Central India Horae, 
1919 ; Director, Staff College, Quetta, 1 921-24; 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
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Brigade, 1925-26 and 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Military 
Operations ; Army Headquarters, India, 
1930-31 ; Major-General, Cavalry in Tndia, 
1981. AMress: Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 

GINWALA, SIR Pabamji Pbstokji, kt. (1927), 
B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Swedish Match Co. 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
Co., Bombay. h. Hov. 1875, vn. Frenny 
Bezonji. Eiuo : Govt. High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Galled to the Bar, 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Conrt of Lower Burma, 1905 : Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1902; 
President, Bangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-28 ; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923 ; President, 1926-1930. Besigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Hound Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Ottawa Conference, 1932 ; World Economic 
Conferance 1933. Address: 38, Hyde Park, 

’ Gate, London, S. W. 7. 

GLANOY, BERTRAND James, C.S.I.(1933), O.I.E. 
(1924), Political Secretary to the Government, 
of Tndia, Foreign and Political Department. 
6. Slst December 1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. 
Biuc .* Clifton ; Monmouth ; Bi.eter College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service. Address : Delhi 
and Simla, 

GLANcy, Sir Hbginaid Isidore bobirt, 
0.S.L (1921), 0 T.E„ Member of the India 
Council, b. 1874; m. Helen Adelaide, 
d. of Edward Miles. Bowen House. 
Bduc. : Clifton College ; Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I.O.S., 1896 ; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 190.3; Political Agent, 1907; 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909; 
Finance Member of Council, H. E. H. the 
Kizam’s Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident In 
Baroda, 1922: President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923. Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29; Chairman, H. E. H. 
the Mzam’s State Railway Board, 1930; 
Member of the India Council, 1931. Address : 
India Office, London. 

GLAISTVILLE, SIR OSOAR JAMES Lardner, De 
(S ee under De Glanville.) 

GOKULCHANDNARANG.Thb Hon’ble Dr. 
M.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law ; Minister, Punjab 
Government, Lahore. 6. 15 Nov. 1878. Bd%e : 
Punjab University, Calcutta University, Oxford 
University, and Bern University. Was Pro- 
fessor and Barrister. Ptiblicatiom : The 
Message of the Vedas and Transformation of 
Sikhism. Address: 5, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Maioodm: George, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.3. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 6. 1849. Fduc. : Henslngton Pro* 
pricitary Grammar School; St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; O.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
76; Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1883-91 ; 


Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hou. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah , Madras. 

GORDOK, EYFR, B.A. (Oxon.), C.T.E. (1981). 
Chief Secretary tn Government, C.P. b, 28 
Feb. 1884. m. Lilia.s Edith Napier, (1912)- 
JSdue: Rossall and Queen’s College, Oxford! 
Joined l.O.S. Address : Nagpur, C.P. 

GOSWAMI, feuMAR TuiiSi Chandra, m.a. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Raja Kisorilal Qoswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council . b. 1898. Edun : Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session, 
(1928) of the Empire Parli. amentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section. Address : The Raj Baree, Seram- 
pore ; Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta ; 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Herbert Ross, B.a. (Oxon.) ; c.t.e.. 
Indian Civil Service. Private Secretary to 
H. B. the (iovernor of Bombay, since 1931. 
b. 17th April, 1887, m. Florence Mary Bntler, 
Educ: Chilfton College, Brasonoso College, 
Oxford. Arrived Bomljay 1 911 : Asst. Collr. 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 1911-16; 
Militoy Service, I.A.R.O. 1916-1919. Asst, 
Collr. Sholapur, 19U); Dy. Commissioner 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-23 ; Collr. 
Sholapur, 1924-1928; Collr, Poona, 1929, 
Private Secretary to Governor (Acting), 
1929-30. Address .* Bombay and Poona. 

GOUR, Sir Hari Singh, Kt. (1926), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L.. LL.D., Member < f the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Barrister-at-Law. 5. 26 Nov- 
1872, Educ.: Govt. High School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D. 
Litt., Delhi University : re-appointed let May 
1924-1926. Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Elected Deputy President of the Leg, 
Assembly and Vice-President of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association (Indian Branch), 
Leader of the National Party in the Assembly 
and Leader of the Opposition ; its senior 
Chairman, Delegate to the Joint Committee of 
Parliament, 1933; Hon. Member oftheAnthe- 
nseum Club, National Liberal Club and British 
Empire Society. Publictdions : Law of transfer 
in British India, 8 vols. (6th Edition) Penal 
Law of British India. 2 vols. (4th Edition) ; 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition). The Spirit of 
Buddhism ; His only Love ; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address : Nagpur, 
C. P. 

GOWAN, SIR Hyde Clarendon, B.A. (Oxon.) ; 
V.D., C.T.E. (1928); C.8,1. (1932); K.C.8.I. 
(1938) ; J.P., I.C.8., Governor, Central Pro- 
vinces, Sept. 1933; b. 4 July 1878. m. Edna 
(Iowan (neo. Brown). 1905, Edm:M Elstree 
School, 1 889-1 892 ; Rugby School, 1892-1897 ; 
New College, Oxford, 1897-1901 ; Unlv. Coll., 
lA)ndon, 1901-1902. Under Secretary to 0. P. 
Govt., 1904-08 ; officiated as Under Secretary, 
Oommerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, My to Nov. 1908; 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad District, 
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1913-17 ; Financial Secretary to Govt., 

C. P., 1918-1921 ; Dy. Commissioner, ITagpur, 
1923-25 ; Financial Secretary to Govt., 
1925 and 1927; Chief Secretary, March 
1927, Revenue and Finance Member, 

C. P. Government, July 1932. Address: 
Naginir, 

GRAHAM, THE Very Rev. John Anderson, 
M.A. (Edin.), D. D. (Edin.), D. D. (Aberdeen) ; 
K.I.H. Gold Medal, C.T.B., V.D., F.R.G.S., 
Missionary ofChurch of Scotland at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, since 1889 ; Founder a,nd Hon. Supdt. 
of St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes; Moderator 
of Church of Scotland, 1931-32. b, 1861, 
Educ : Cardross Parish School ; Glasgow 
High School; Edinburgh University, m. 
Kate McConachie (K.I.H. Gold Medal) 
who died in 1919. Was in Home 0. S. in 
Edinburgh, 1877-82 ; graduated, 1885 ; 
ordained, 1889. Publication: "On the thres- 
hold of three closed lands" and "The 
Missionary Expansion of the Reformed 
Churches ”, Address : Kalimpong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, SIR lANOBLOT, M.A. (Oxon.); 
K.O.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Law ; O.I.B. (1924) ; 
I. 0. S., Secretary Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India (1924), b 18 
April 1880, m. Olive Bertha Maurice. Educ: 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balllol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904; Aastt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 ; Judicial AssU., Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Address : Delhi and 
Simla. 

GRAHAMB, WiLiUM FmwiiLiAM, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial Art OfQcer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training OlRcer since 
1925. &. 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge* Supdt. and Pol. 
Offlictr, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O., 
S. S, S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 

GRAVELY, Frbderio Henry, D.Sc., F.A.S.B., 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, b. 7th Dec. 1886. m. Laura Bailing. 
Educ : Aeleworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester 
Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras. Puibliccdions: Various 
Zoological paimrs mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum. 
Adless: Museum House, Egmorc, Madras. 

GRAY, AiiBXANDER George, J.P. (1918) ; 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers. 6. 1884, m. Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. Edu-. : 
Macclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1906; entered service of the Bank of India! 
Ltd., 1908. Address : 88, Hepean Sea Road, 
Miilabar Hill, Bombay. 
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IREEN, AIAN MIOHAEI, M.A. (Oxon), C.I.B. 
(3933), I.C.S. Deputy High Commissioner for 
India, (1930) ; 6. 11 April 1885. m. Joan, the 
only child of Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Elkin, (1919). 
Educ,: St. Paul’s School, London, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. in 1909. 
Address: India House, Aldwich, London, 
W. C. 2. Meads, Frithsden Copse, BerUham- 
sted, Herts. 

RIBVB, Robert George, Hon. Mods, Lit. 
Hum., C.LB, (1930) ; Acting Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras, b. 18th October 

1881, Ediic. : Fettes Oxford. Indian 
Educational Service. Address : Old College, 
Mungambakkam, Mavlras. 

[RIFFITH, Lieut.-Colonbl Sir Ralph 
EDWIN Hotchkin, K.C.S.I., C.I.E,, Governor 
North-West Frontier Province, b. 4 March 

1882. m. Pauline, d. of Colonel A.P. Westlake, 
late 26th K, G. O. Light Cavalry. Educ: 
Blundells School and R.M.O., Sandluirst. 
Address .* Government House, Peshawar. 

IRIGG, SIR (Percy) James, K.C.B., Finance 
Member of Government of India since 1934, 
6. 16 Dec. 1890, e. s. of Frank Alfred Grigg. 
m. 1919 Gertrude Charlotte, y. d. of Rev. Q, F. 
Hough. Educ, : Bournt'mouth School ; St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathe- 
matical Tripos ; appointed to Treasury, 1913 ; 
served R.G.A. 1915-18; Principal Private 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921-1930; Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1930 ; Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930-34 ; Finance 
Member, Government of India, 1934. 
Addre.ss : Government of India, Simla and 
Dcllii. 


GULAB SINGH, Rbis, SARdar, Ex. M.L.A,, 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank. 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord, b March 1866, 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ,: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur, 
for 9 years. Address : Bhawana Bazar, 
Lyallpur, Punjab, 


GXTLAMJILANI, BiJlIKHAN, SARDAR, NAWAB 
OF WAX. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, b, 28 July 1888. m. sister of H.H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora. Educ . ; 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1928; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.O. to H. 
E.the Governor of Bombay in' 1929. President 
of the State Council, Jaora State, 30th July, 
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1930, for three months after which resigned 
AMress : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GULLILAND, CoLiN CAMPBELL, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Coarse and starter Western India 
Turf Club Ltd. b. 2nd December 1892. »i. 
Margaret Patricia G-ulliland (nee Denehy). 
Ediie: Oundle School. Joined P. W. Heilgcrs 
& Co., London, 1 912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalry, 1915-1919 : saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forbes, 1919-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brohers, 
Bombay ; served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; 
joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1929, Address : B, Biunett Road, Poona. 

GTIPTA, SATisH Chandra, C. I. E. (1932), 
Bar-at-Law; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department. 6. 16 September 1876. m. 
second d. of the late Mr, K. N. Boy, Statutory 
Civil Service. Ediic : London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
subsequently Dy, Secretary and Joint Secy,, 
Legislative Department, Government of India. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929. Address : 6, York 

Place, New Delhi. 

GWALIOR, His Highness Maharaja Mukhtar, 
UL-MHLK Azim-Ul-Iqfcidar, Rafl-ush-shan, 
Wala Sliikoh, Mohatasham-i-Danran, Umdat- 
ul-XJmra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat 
JIWAJIRAO SoiNDiA Alijah Bahadur Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-5!:anian, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i -Malik-i- 
Manzzara-i-Rafl-ud-Darja-i - Inlgistan. b. 26th 
June 1916. Succeeded to the oadi on .5th 
June 1925. Address : Jal Bilaa Palace, Gwalior. 

HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB Bahadur, Kein 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922), 
K.C.S.!. (1927), K.O.I.B. (1924), O.I.E. (1920), 
Dewan of Travancoro. b. Sept. 22. 1869. 
m. Sadathnn Nisa Begum. Edue. : Zilla 
High School, Saidapet. Joined the Bar in 
1888; in 1897 was presented C'ertitlcate of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria ; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member. 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Comma, on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923 March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council 1925-1930. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address : Trivandrum. 

H.UDER KARRAR JAFRT, SrBD,Ex. Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. 6. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Collegiate School, Balram- 


pur, M-A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay 
Member, Oonda Dist. Board for six years’ 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur. for 
20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operative Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow' ; President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girl.s’ School. 
Address : Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAiG, Sir Harrv Grvham, K.C.S.L; C.T.E 
(1923), C.S.J. (1930); Governor ilesignate of 
the United Provinces, h. 1 3 April 1.8S1 , oih. to 
ViolctMayDea.s, (A of .1. Deas, I.C.S. G’ctircd) 
Edna. : Winchester and New Colleges, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. 1905 ; Under-Secretary to 
Govt., U.P,, 1910-13 ; Indian Army Reserve 
of Ofticers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy Secretary to 
Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1920 ; Secy. 
Fiscal CommisHion, 1921-22 ; attached Lee 
Commission 1923-24. Private Secretary to 
Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Gavornraont of 
India, Homo Dept., 1920-30; JJoint^ Member 
Govt, of India, 1930-84. Address : Govciruor’s 
Camp, (U.P.) 

HAILEY, Sir William Malcolm, G.C.S.I,, 
G.C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of the United I>ro- 
vinces (1928), Knight of Grace of Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Hon. Follow, Corpus 
Chrlsti College, Oxford, D. LItt. (Lahore) 
h. 1872. m. 1896, Andrelna, d. of Count 
Hannibale Balzani Italy. Lady of 
Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
P.R.G.S. Educ. ; Merchant Taylor’s 
School ; Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
(Scholar). First fJlasg Mod. Fir.-.t Class 
Lit. Hum. Colonisation Officer, Jhelum 
Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punjab Govt., 
1907 ; Dy. Bec., Govt, of India, 1908; 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch. 
Commr,, Jxdlil, 1912-19; Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-1922; Home 
Member, G<)v<‘rnment of India, 1022-1924. 
Governor of the Punjab, 192*1-28. Address : 
Governor’s Camp, (U. P.) 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KllAN BAirAl.UR (1026), 
M.L.A. Proprietor of I’ioneer .inns Co., 
Meerut, 6. 1880. During Great Balkan War 
1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
led Orescent Fund ; during Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon, Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board ; 
rc-elocted iu 1919 ■ elected In 1920 to Legis- 
lativo Assonibly, rc-plectod in 1923; re- 
elected unopposed in 1930. Appoint- 
ed in 1922 to bench of Hon, Magistrates; 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered “First Class" 1929. Elected 
In 1922, Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of India. Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board ; re-elected 
unopposed in 1928 ; elected vlce-l’rosident 
of Prohibition League of India In 1926; 
re-elected in 1928 President of Meerut 
Cantonment Residents' Association since 1926, 
Address : '* Pioneer House, ” Meerut 

Cantonment. 
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HAKHAIl, C'OL. Sir Kailas Kaiiain, Kt., 
1932; CJ.B., Masbir-i-Khas Bahadur: 
l^olitical Member, Gwalior Darbar since 
1912; b. 20th February, 1878 ; s. of Pt. 
Har Karain Haksar ; f/.s. of Hai Bahadur 
Dharam Karain Haksar, CJ.B., one s. three 
d. IMuti : Victoi ia Collego, Gwalior ; 
Allahabad University B.A., Hon. Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 ; 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 1903-12 ; Under-Secretary, Political 
Department, on deputation, 1905-1907 ; 
Oapt. 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1902; Major 1907; Lt.-Col. 1910; Col. 
1924; Senior Member Board of Eevenue, 
1910-13; Director, Princes Special Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Peb. 1928 to 15 Dec, 
1928, and since 1st December 1929 upto 
April 1932 ; Nominated Member to the 
Indian Hound Table Conference both Sessions ; 
also served on the Pederal Structure Committee 
and its Sub-Committees ; Mr. Thomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee ; nominated 
to serve on the Federal Pinanco Committee 
of the Hound Table Conference in India; 
served as Secretary-General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Hound Table Con- 
ference ; also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Hound Table Conference: Publica- 
tions : (with H. M. Bull) Madho llao Scindia, 
1926 ; (with K. M. Panikkar) Federal India, 
1930; occasional articles on social and 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Heview; 
Address : Gwalior, Central, India. 

HALL, Major Halph Ellis Carr, C.I.E..I.A., 
Mily. Acets. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912. 
served Tlrah 1897-98; European War, 1914-17, 
Address : l^oona. 

HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, Elphinsione 
College. £». 3 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Iloyal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.B.S., in 1919. 
Address : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, William Hunry, M.A., J.P., 
F.H.G.S., M.H.S.T., V.D., Principal, Anglo- 
Scottish Education Society. Lt.-Coh Coin- 
mamllng, Bombay Jiatbalion, 1931 b. April 20, 
1886, m, Dorothy Dynaoke, d. of late H. 
Dyraoko of Scrlvoloby Hall, Lincolnshire. 
Educ: Warwick School, Worcester Coll., 
Oxford ; Trinity Coll., Dublin, 

HAMPTON, Henry Verner, B.A. (Dub.) 
(First Class Hons, and Gold Medalist in 
PhlloHtHihy) ; Dip. Ed. M.A., J.P., Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay, b. 1 May 
1890. m, Stella, only d. of the late 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K.C.G.M, 
Educ: Trinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to I.E.S., 1913; Prof., Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
1914-20 ; Vice-Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920-23 ; Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1923-30; Principal, 
Secondary Training College since 1930. 
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Pitblicaiwit : Editor, “Indian Education,” 
1919-23. Address : Secondary Traiuii.g 

College, Cruiekshaiik Hoad, Bombay. 

EAh BILAS SAiiDA, Divan Bahadxtr, 1932, 
F.H.S.L., M.E,.A.S., F.S.S., Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly. 6. 3 June 1867. Educ,: 
Aimer Government College and Agra College. 
Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmerin 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and wms Sub- Judge ana 
Judge, Small Camses Court, Beawar, tiJi 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer- Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930 ; is Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
Preaided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1 929 and All-India Vaisya 
Conference at Bareilly in 1930 ; wus a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Hetrcncbment Committee ; Govorri- 
nient of India and General J^urposcs Com- 
mittee ; has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Coraniittce of Government of 
India. Author of Child Slariiagc Hestraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act.” ; 
also Ajmer-Menvara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both jiassed by tlic Legislative Assembly, 
Publications : Hindn Superiority ; Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga ; 
Maliarana Kiimblia ; Maliaraja Hammir of 
Hunthaiubhor ; Prithviraj Vijaya ; is Editor 
of the Dayanaud Commemoration Volume 
and is Secretary of the Pumpakarini Sabha of 
India. Address: Civil Lines, Ajmer, Hajpu- 
tana. 


HAH. PHASADA. JlAi BAH.iDUrv. VaJvIL BliNOR, 
U.P, 6, March, 1878. Educ . : Agra’ College. 
Started practice, 1903 ; founded Udiyog 
SahayakUo. in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and Vice-Chairman for 12 years; 
Conducts Bijnor War League and was its Vice- 
Vre.sidcnt. Awarded Gold Watch for Public 
Meritorious Services in 1920; Aw'^arded Medal 
in connection withWeinbly Exliibition in 1925 
Organised Aman Sabha and Daranagar Fair, 
1922 and industrial e.vhlbition at Nagina, 1 923; 
started Gov’t. Dible Industrial School ; elect- 
ed member, British Empire Exhibition Com- 
mittee, U.r. : appointed member, Standing 
Committee of Co-operators, 1925; Hou. 
Editor of the U. P. Vernacular Co Ojicrative 
Journal, 1927 and 1939 ; Life Member, 
DufiEcrln Fund Association ; Member, Pro- 
vincial Committee of Co-operative Union 
Ltd., 1029 ; Jt. Secretary, Zemindars’ Asso- 
ciation, Bijnor ; awarded sanad for services 
in connexion with Locust Operatiouj 1939. 
Awarded Sanad in 1932 for meritorious 
services in Civil Disobedience. Publications : 
Non-Co-operation Ka Ivacha Chitha in Urdu 
in 1922; Brief sketch of the Life of Sir 
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At\il Chandra Chatter ji, High Commissioner 
for India, puhlishod in the English Go-opora- 
tive Journal ; Brief sketch of the Life of llai 
Bahadur Pandit Shy am Bchari Misra, late 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, IT. P. 
Lucknow, published in the U.P. Vernacular 
Co-operative Journals. AcZrfms .* Bijnor, U.P. 

HAHl KISHAH KAUL, Raja Panmt, M.A., 
O.S.I., Bai Bahadur, b. 1869 s. of Baja 

Pandit Suraj Haul. Eduo.: Govt. 

Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890 ; Jun. 
Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 ; Deputy Commr., 
Jhang, 1898 ; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. 0. Mian wall, 1903-S; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906 ; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09 ; Dy, Commsr. and Supdt., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy. 
Commsr., Montgomery, 1913 ; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-April 
1914; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919; Commissioner, Bawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20 ; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 ; Member, 
Boyal Commission on Services, 1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Bawal Pindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
•Tammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32. Address: 
29, Lawrence lload, Lahore. 

HABISINGH, Major- Gbnbeai/, Bao Bahadur 
THAKUR, os Sattasar, C.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces. 6. 1882. Educ. : Mayo College. 
Address : Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HABI SIHGHJI, Shrbbman Bao Bahadur 
Baja Baj Shuue, Sahib, o.i.e. (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan; Premier Noble of Bikaner State; 
Title of “Bao Bahadur” conferred on 12th 
December 1911. 6. 16th October 1877, m. 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
in Jodhpur State in 1894, Educ. The Mayo 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmer. Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Bajputra Hitkarini Local Sabha, and 
Rresidentof the Sardars’ Advisory Committee, 
Bikaner. Addma : P.O. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Bailway. 

JEt ABBIS, Douqdas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), 
C.B.L, C.LE., M.I.B. (Ind.), Indian Public 
Works Department (retd.) (1926). &. 19 Oct. 
1883. m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Educ. : Bugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907-14 ; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D., 1916; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 191 6 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Beorga- 
nisation Committee, 19i7; Under- Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D., 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1920; 
Secretary to New Capita] Inquiry Committee, 
1922; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Works Branch, 1922; Consulting 


Engineer to Govoniment of India, 1928-31' 
Member, Hind Financial Enquiry Com’ 
mittee, 1931 ; Member, Bombay Boorganiaa- 
tion Committee, 1932. Puhlimtions : Irri- 
gation in India (Oxford University Press). 
Address: 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin. 

HABRISON, Arthur Neville John, Modern 
History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxford 
(1900) ; B.A. (Oxoii.), 2nd Class Finals 
1903. Chief Auditor, B. B. & C. J. Railway. 
b. 15th September 1881. ni. Helen Zoe 
Foote, youngest d. of the late B. Bruce-Foote, 
F. B. C. S. Educ: Cheltenham College, 
Lincoln Collebgc, Oxford. Joined Accounts 
Branch P. W. D., Madras, 1905, E. B. S. 
Bailway, 1909-1914 ; Auditor, Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway, 1914-1924 ; B. B. & 0. 1. 
Railway since 1924. Acting Agent, 1933. 
Address: General Ofiices, B. B," & C. li 

Railway, Churchgatc, Bombay. 

SATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
DEV ASRAM PRASAD Sahi OP. h. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishon Pratap Sahi, 
K.O.I.E., of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. 0., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HAY, Major-General (^harle.'s John Bruce, 
(’.B. (1929); (i.M.G. (1919); C.B.E. (1921) 
D.S.O. (1910) ; Olliccir of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, ICIt.O.S., PMl. Empire Society; 
Commander, Lucknow DiHtriot. b. 18 May 
1877 at Rons licnch (‘oiirt, Worcester. shire, 
«?. Agatha, youngest^ tl. of the Bov. James 
M.angiu, DU.LL.I). Ediio. : Wellington; 
College; Itoynl Militaiw College, Handluirst; 
Stuif Colh'ge, Camberhiy. On deputation to 
Canadian Militia, 1909- 10; Extra A.D.C. to 
J.t. Governor of Bengal for (’oronatiun Durbar 
1911 ; D.A.A. and Q.M.G. itidia, 1912-14; 
on the Gciu'ral Statf In France, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraij, 1914-18 (Despatches 5 times; 
Brevet of Lelnt. Colonel C.N.G., D.S.O.) ; 
on the Geiu'ral Stalf in thi' Brd Afghan War 
1919 (Despatche.s) ; on the Gmioral Staff in 
the Insurrection in Ira(i (DespatchoB, C.B.E.); 
Commanding 19th PimjahlH 1921-23; Colonel 
onthestalf, GeiUTnl Staff, Southern Command, 
1923-27; Commander, Xth (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927-29; Commander, 
Sind (Ind.) Jirigade Area, 1929-31; 
Commander, Lucknow District, since 1931. 
Address : Flagstaff Hoiwe, Lucknow, U. P. 

lAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ.: at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana ; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is drst non-offlclal President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Address : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HAYLES, ALFRED AEIHUR, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail. h. 
March 7, 1887 m, Sybil Anne Copeland, 
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1928. Edw : London and Paris. Free 
lance Jonmalisni, London, till 1912; joined 
staff of the Madras Times. 1912; became 
Asst. Editor, The Madras Mail, 1921. Address ; 
Sunnyside, Royapettah Road, Madras. 

HENDEESOlf, Robert Herriot, C.LE., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany's Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Oonncil, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay ; Corresponding Member of the His- 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre. Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, b. September 11, 
1888. Edwc: Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona) ; Principal, Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa (Spain). Publications: 
History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind. Ant.) The 
City of .Tinji at the end of the 16th Century 
(J6id), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
ilbid). The Prison of European Sadasiva 
Raya {Xhid). Venkatapatiraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society) 
The Statues of the Xayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam (Ibid). Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid). 
Asoka’s Dharma and Religion (Ibid) ; 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (Ibid) Goa; 
Viragal of the time of Harihara 11 of Vijayana- 
gara (Ibid). The story of Akbar’s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri (Ibid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, (1614-1617) 
(I bid) I Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid). 
]^ma Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly); The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Ibid) ; Relations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society) ; The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid). 
Rama Deva Raya II, an Unknown Eraimror 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid). The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhararaadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B.B.R.A.S) ; A Note 
on the Excavations at Halanda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (Ibid) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) : 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of All 
Adil Shah I (Ibid); A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamha Documents (Ibid); A Mewly 
jDIscovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(IbU) ; Pre-Portuguese Remains In Portuguese 
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India (Ibid); Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bi j apur and Goa . (Pro ceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission). A 
treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) ; Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) ; 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Xayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibid) ; A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (Ibid) ; Krishna Deva 
Raya’s Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) ; Triparvata (Journal of the Karna- 
tak Historical Society) ; A Realistic School 
of Indian Sculpture in the 16th Century 
(Journal of the Univ. of Bombay). The 
Writing of History ; Notes on Historical 
Mathodology for Indian Students (Madras, 
1926). The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayana- 
gara , Vol. I, 1542-1614 (Madras 1927); 
Beginnings of Vijayanagara History (Bom- 
bay, 1929); The Pallava Geneology (Bom- 
bay, 1931) ; The Conversion Policy of the 
Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1933). Address : 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

HIDAYATALLAH, THE HON. Sm GhuUM 
Hussain, K.C.S.I. (1933). 6. Jan. 1878. 
Educ. : Shikarpur High School, D. J. Sind 
Coll, and Govt. Law School, Bombay ; 
Pleader : Member and elected Vice-Presdt., 
Hyderabad Municipality ; Presdt., District 
Leg. Council, Local Board, Hyderabad, and 
Member, Bombay for past 14 years. Minister 
of Govt, in charge of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, 1921. Member of the Executive Council 
since June 1928 — May 1934. Address: The 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

HT6HET, J. 0., Agent, North-Western Railway, 
India ; b. 1884. Educ : Ayr Academy and 
Blairlodge ; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. Appoints Asst. 
Engineer, P.W.D. (Railways Branch), India, 
1905 ; posted to Eastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Ganhati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-divisional ofidcer, Saidpur; services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way survey, via Abbottabad ; transferred to 
Oudh and Rohillcbund Rly. in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager ; in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 
Delhi ; Asst. Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1915; Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1916; Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917 ; Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919; Asst. Agent, 
N. W. Railway, 1921 ; and Deputy Agent 
subsequently ; Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926; Director of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928; officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Railway from May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1982. Elected member of 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1910. Address : 
Lahore. 

HOBBS, HOWAEI) Feedbeiok, D.S.O., M.C., 
J.P., Staff Officer, B.B.& C.I. Railway b. 1 
January 1880. Educ. : Entered East India 
Merchants business, Gernoany, 1900-1904 ; 
Manchester 1904-6. Joined Grandage & Co., 
Calcutta, 1907 ; Manager, Forbes Forbes 
Campbell & Co., Bombay ; served European 
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War, Franco and Belgiuni, 1914-19 (Des- 
patches ; 3).S.O. ; M.C.). Joined Queen’s 
Westminster Hiilea, 1914; Commissioned 
Welch Rcgt. Dcoembcrl914 ; later command- 
ed 13th Battn. same Bogt. (Licut.-Colonel). 
Address : Bjmnlla Club, Bombay. 

HOLBINS, Samttel ThohaS, C.I.E. (1931); 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P. b. October 
6 , 1881. in. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 

Sheffield, Esq., IVlontenotto, Cork, Irish Free 
State. ISduc . ; Queen’s University, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1902, as Asst. Supdt. 
of Police ; served in various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police ; Asst, to D.LG., 

C. I.D. and Personal Assistant toI.G. ; Second- 
ed to Tonic State, Bn jputana, as T.G. Police, 
1915-18 ; Jurlicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1926; D.I.G. 1. Bange U.P. 1928-1930 ; 

D. T.G., C.I.D, , U.P. 1930-31 ; appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, April 1931. 
Degree of Honour, Urdu ; High Proficiency 
Hindi, Police Medal 1918. PitUicatxons : 
Tonk State Police Beorganisation Scheme ; 
Tonk State Police Mniuial; Tonk State 
Criminal and Civil Court Manual; the Criminal 
Tribes of the U.P. A ddress : Lucknow, U.P. 

flOOPEB, Bev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 
C.M.S.; Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892; 
b. 1837. Educ. ; Cheltenham Prei)aratory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st class In Lit. Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1851 ; D.D., 1S87. Went to 
India, C.M.S., 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, Kow Zealand, 
1889-90. Put>lications : The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorio. India. 


oj (Joniinoree, 1923-2.1; Ihusident, 1924-25 
1937-28 ; Jlhunbcr, IJotnbay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1923-26, 1927-28 ; MciuIkt, Legisliitivo 
Assembly, 1932, J and 1934. Address' 
P. 0. Box 122, JLiombay, 


nUFFAM, Colonel William Tyers Cimts- 
TOmER. O.B.E., M.O., V.D., J.P., A.M. Inst 
Mech. Engineer, Local Itcprcsciitative, India' 
Sir W. (3. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Lid.’ 
Managing Director, (travoii Drotliers (India) 
Ijtd., b. 1889. i’u}>ilship\vilh Grconw(H)d and 
Batley, JAd. (Leeds) with Canadian Pacific 
Eaihvay, 1904-1900, with Babcock and Wilcox 
Ltd., Calcuida and Bombay, 1907-1914; 
served with ist Jin., West Yorkshire 
llegt., 1914-1916 ; Commanded ditto 
1916 (France) ; D.A.Q.M.G., XiVth 

Army Corps, France (1910); Ditto 46th 
(JVorth Midland) Division, France, I917 • 
A.Q.M.G., XVHh Army Corps, France, 1918’ 
A. A. & Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation, 1919; Brevet, 0. I>, E., M. C. 
Despatches (four times) 19 1 4 Star, Croix d'e 
Guerre (Beige). Deputy Chief Controller, 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920-22. 
l’re.sident, Soci('ty of Yorlcshircmcn in 
Bombay, 1929-30 and 1932 ; ilnnoraiy A. 
D. C- to the Viceroy; Hon. J’rcsideuey 
IMagistrate. Address : Byoulla Club 
Bombay. ’ 

HUSAIN, Sybi) Abeas, I’rincipal Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad, b, 1884, Eduo: 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Dec, can. Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at (falcutta 1922, 
Delegate to the All Judiaii Libraries Uun- 
fcrencc at Madras, 1923. Publications: A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscript, s and Hooks in the 
State Library. Address: 'J’he State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HOWELL, Sir Evelyn Berkeley, K.O.T.E., 
C.S.I., Foreign Secretary to Govennnent of 
India, b. Calcutta 1877. m. 1912, Laetitia 
Cecilia. Educ : Charterhouse, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge; entered I.C.S., 1900. 
Political Assistant, N.WMLP. 1906 ; Deputy 
Coinmissioner, 1907 ; Dist. Judge, 1907 ; 
served Zekka Khel E.xpedition 1908 ; Dy. 
Coinmissioner, Kohat, 1910 ; H.M.S. Consul, 
Muscat, 1916, Dy. Coinmissioner, Basrah 
Wilayet, 1917, Military Governor, Baghdad, 
1918 ; Bevenue Comini,'3sioner, Mesopotamia, 
1918-20; Deputy Foreign Secretary, 1922; 
Offig. Foreign Secretary, 1923-24 and 1926-27 ; 

• Kesident in Waziristan 1924-28; Besident in 
Xaslimir, 1927-29; President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924. Publications : Contributions to 
the ]!Sr.W.E.Pi'o\’inces Gazetteer and various 
articles. Address: Government of India, 
New Delhi and Simla. 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Kt., Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept 1932. 6.25 
Nov. 1872. Educ, : Christ’s Hospital. Joined 
P. <S: 0. S. N. Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Ollice, 1894 ; 
subseuently stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay, 1915. Joined 
Messrs. Maekinnon Mackenzie & Co., October 
1916. Deputy Ohairman, Bombay Chamber 1 


HUSSAIN, Sir aiimeu, Nawae Amin Junq 
Bahadur, M.A., B.L., LIj.D., o.S.I. 

(1911) ; Nuwab (1917); K.C.I.K., (1922) Peshi 
Minister, i.e., Minist(“r-in-W’’aiiing on H.B.H. 
tho Nizam since 191,5 aiul Chief Secretary to 
H.E.lf.'s Government, b. It Aug. 1863. m. 
Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has 0«. 3fL 
Ediis. : Christian Coliego and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; High Court 
Vakil (1899), Advo(i.atu(I928), D(!puty Gollr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1803 ; PerHonai Secrcitury to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Soimetary to Nizam’s Govt., 1905. 
Publicadiom : “ Notes on Islam ", articles 
in Periodicals. : Amin MunzII, Said- 

bad. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IIYDART, SirAkbar, Nawab Hydau Nawab 
Juno Bahadur, Finance Alluiater, Hydera- 
bad. b. 8 Nov. 1869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabll (Kaisar-l-Eind Gold Medal), Or. 
Knight (1928) Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Joined Indian Finance Dept., 1888 ; 
Asstt. Acett, General, IJ. P., 1890 ; Dy. Acett. 
General, Bomljay, 1897 ; Dy. Acett. GonoraJ, 
Madras, 1909; Examiner, Govt. Press Ac- 
counts, 1901 ; Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1903, C. P,, 1904 ; lent as Accit, General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905; Financial Secre- 
tary, 1907 : Secretary to Government, Home 
Dept., (Judicial Police, Education, etc.), 
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1911 ; Ag. Diroctor-Goticral of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919 ; ilccountant- General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Piuance and Eailway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921 ; 
Otficial Director, Shaliabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd., 1922; President, N. S. Eailway 
Board, 1930 and Mining Boards, 1025 : 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con* 
fere nee in 1915. President, All-India Slaho- 
raedan Educational Conference, Calcutta 
;i917) ; delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address, 1925. Fellow of tbe Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad ; organised State 
Archicological Department, especially in- 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu type. Head of Hydera- 
bad Delegation to Eoimd Table Conference. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IMAM, SIE SyeD Ali, K.C.I.B. (1914), C.S.I. 
(1911). b. Hcora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1SG9. s. of 
Nawab Syed Imad Imam, Sbamsululama ; 
m. 1801 ; five s. four d. m. 1910 M<ary Eose 
who d. 1916, d. of Alfred Saupin, of Chandra- 
nagore. Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890 ; 
Standing Counsel, Calcutta High Court; 
President, 1st Session of tbe All-India Moslem 
League hold at Amritsar, 1908 ; Mem., 
Moslem League Dopn. to England, 1909 ; 
Member of Governor’s Legislative Council, 
Bengal, 1910 ; Fellow of Calcutta University, 
1908-12 ; Law Member of Governor-General’s 
Council, 1910-16 ; Fui.snc Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; President, 
Executive Council of tbe Government of the 
ISizam of Hyderabad, 1919 ; First Indian 
Eeproseniativo to sit at the first meeting of 
tbe League of Nations, Nov. 1920. AiUress: 
Marian Munzil, Patna also Bella Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 


INDOEE, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharaja - 
DHIRAJA lUJ EAJESEWAR SAWAI SHRI 
TtJKOJI Eao Hoekar, Bahaphr. G.O.I.E., 
b. 26tb November 1890. Edtic.: Mayo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmere ; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910; attended 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 : abdicated 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yesbwantrao Holkar, 6. 1908. 
Address : Indore, Central India. 


I8HWA11DAS LUK.HMIDAS, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant; b. 1872. Educ.i St. Xavior’s 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Ooininittee of tlie Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including tlie Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Bpinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Bassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co„ J.td., and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkisondaa 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
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for Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Ctiildren ; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Eeforraatory Insti- 
tute, President, Maiiaging Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay; Director, Bundi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd. ; 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the 
Auditors’ Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association. Director, 
Lonavla, TChandala Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Director, Panvel Talulca Electric Co. Ltd. 
and Naaik-Deolali Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
Member of the Managing Committee, H. B. 
the Governor's Hospital Fund. Address: 
Garden View, Hughes Boad, Bombay. 

S\E, Hasait Kkay, The lIojf’BiE Khan 
Bahadur, Dabirul-Mulk, Sir Mauta’i 
Mohammad, Kt., C.I.E., l>. Shahjalianpur, 
1865. m. Lady Tsrar, daughter of Malak 
JMohammad Azmat-ullah-Khan, Eals nf 
Shahjalianpur ISdG. Educ : Bbabjahanpur 
and Bareillv Arairul-Uniara, Ilonie Member 
and President, Judicial Council, Bhopal, 
Eebiredl927; Non mated hlember, Council 
of State, 1931. Address : .rallkhothi, Shabja- 
hanpiir. 

ISWAH SABAN, Munshi, B.A. (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 6. 26 
Aug. 1874, m. Srhnabi Mukhrani Devi. 
Muc: Church Mission High School 

and Jubilee High School, Gorakhpur, U. P. 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third Legislative Assembly ; 
was a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, is a member of the Court nf the Be- 
nares Hindu University ; Piesident, Ivayastha- 
Pathshala, Allahabad, 1925-29; was Joint 
Secretary of Crosthwaite Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad ; Hon. Secretary, MaqDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, 
U. P. Industrial Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All- 
India Congress Committee; President, U. P. 
Political and Social Conferences ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, Eeception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1910 ; Elected a member of the 
Court of Allahabad University for 3 years 
1931 ; Elected member of the Executive 
Council of the Allahabad University, 1931. 
Pre.sidcnt of the Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and of the Allahabad servant of the Untoucb 
ables Society; wmt to Europe four time! 
and delivered speeches and wrote in the press 
on India. Address : 6., Bdmondstone Eoad, 
Allahabad, U. P. 

IZJiAT NISHAN, KaUDA BaKHASH KHAN 
Tiwana. Nawab, Malik; Dlst. Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan. b. 1866 Edwe. : Government 
High School, Shahp. ; private training 
through Ool. Oorbyn, Deputy Commissioner, 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 Ext-xa 
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Asst. OojQmsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Gahul, 190*‘06. Add/ress : Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab, 

JACKSOIf, GlIBBiRT Hohnshrad Blomheld, 
M.A. (Oxon)., I.C.S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court. 6. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. JBdm : Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address : 
High Court, Madras. 

JADFAY, BHASKAREAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A„ 
LL.B., M.L.A. ?). May 1867. m. Bhaglrathi- 
bal, a lady from the Vichare family of 
Batnagiri District. Educ. Wilson College, 
Blphinstone College, and Government Law 
School. Served in Kolhapur State and 
retired as Bevenne Jlember of the State 
Council. Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has been 
in the Fon- Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its Inception, Represent- 

ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them ; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the last two elections Minister of Education^ 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930. Leader of the Nou-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-80. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, to represent 
Central Division ; Delegate to Round Table 
Oonf., 1930-31 ; Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Board of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmedabad. Address: Shahu- 
pni'l, Kolhapur. 

JAFRI, Dk. S. K. a., B.A., Bar-at-Iaw, M.R.A.S. 
(London) ; Gold Medalist and Life Member 
of the International Historical Society of 
Fiance ; Deputy Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, Home Department. 
6. 1887. Graduated with distinction from 
Allahabad University in 1900 A.D. Called 
to the Bar from the Hon’tle Society of Gray’s 
Inn, London, in 1929. Sometime Research 
Scholar in Economies at the London School of 
Economics. LL.D. of Kansas, U.S.A. 
Specialised in the art of public speaking 
and in Indian Finance at London, Member 
of U.P. CivU Service. Worked as Census 
OflScer in U.P. Was on special duty as 
Recruiting Officer during the War; Land 
Acquisition Officer ; Survey Officer of Nazul 
buildings and Lands; Income-Tax Officer; 
Nazul Officer and Election Officer ; Worked 
as Provincial Publicity 0 fficer to U.P . Govern- 
ment. Fublicatiom : History and Status of 
landlords and tenants in the U.P." “ An 
Introduction to the assessment of Income- 
Tax/' etc. Address: Home Department, 
Government of India, Simla and ISTew Delhi. 

JAGATHARAyAF, Pajtdit, Advocate, Chief 
Court of Ondh, and Vice-Chancellor of 
Lucknow University, b. Dec, 1863. m. 
Srlmati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Balna. Educ : Canning CoU., Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality ; 


Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee; 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address : 
Golagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Prbdbrick Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de I'ordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
A 1891. m. Eleanor May Thackrah 
(1919). Bdm: Leeds and London University. 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Gross, Y.M.C.A., 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19; 
General Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20 ; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28 ; 
visited Persia rc. Welfare British Employees, 
A. P. 0. 0. 1924 ; President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-26 ; visited Java re. establish- 
ment ofY.M.O.A. 1927; Political Secretary, 
U.P:A.S.Im 1929 ; Member, Madras Legis. 
Council ; Councillor, Madras Corporation ; 
Member, Senate Madras University ; Madras 
Retrenchment Committeo, 1931 ; Madras 
Franclxiso Committee and P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1 932 ; Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Hon. Commissioner for 
Rotary Clubs in India, Burma, Coylon, Java. 
Straits and Siam. Address: Madras Club, 
Madras. 

JAMES, MAJOR-GBNERALSir.(WlLLIAM)BBRNARD, 
KT., 1925; O.B. (1918); C.I.B., (1912) ; M.V.O., 
(1911) a..f. of the Late William James 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, The Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn low'or, Northernberland, 
h. 8 Feb. 1865. m. Klissabeth Minto, e. d., 
of late William Minto of Tlngri Estate, Assam, 
two s. Eduo : U. S. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers Intellicence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902 ; 
various staff appointments in India; A. Q. 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; D. A. A Q. 
M. G. Corps, Franco, 1914-15 ; Brig.-General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet-Colonel. Temp, Q.M.G., India, 
1916-17 ; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-19. Commanding 
Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of Tndin, 1923 and Editor, 
“Horse Breeding." Address: C/o Messrs. 
Grindlay & Go. IM., Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, DlWAN RAI BAIIAPtTR, O.I.E, 
Diwan Bahadur, Kaisar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal. 
1930. b. 1861, m. 1891. Educ. : Bhown, 
Kokat, and Gujarat Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F. E., 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laglmri Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 ; 
services acknowledged by Govt, of India, on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 ; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst, uommsr., 1902: Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1012 ; Provlnolal Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluohi8taUjl920-22 ; 
Patron, Hindu Panchayat; Vice-President. 
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Dufferin. Tund Committee ; Member, Prov. 
Council Boy ScoutB ; and also Provision 
Ex. Committee Red Cross Society. Grammar 
School Committee. V. P. McMahon Museum 
Committee. One of the founders and patrons 
of Browne Gymkhana and of Sandeman 
Library and Vice-Chairman of Quetta Muni- 
cipality. Publicat}ut}8 : Quetta Municipal 
Manual ; History of Freemasonry in Quetta ; 
Reports on the settlement of Buki and 
Bakkhan; Notes on (-1) Domiciled Hindus, 
(2) Hindus of Kandahar and Ghani, (3) 
Porbia menial castes and sweepers, (4) Afghan 
Pawindhas. (5) Arhakzai Pathans, (6) 
Shinwar, (7) Shorarud valley and (8) Revenne 
rates and conditions (9) Nutts- a wandering 
tribe, (lO) Kharan State, (11) Hindus of 
Dhadar, (12) Cottage Industries of Baluchistan 
(13) Administration of justice in rural areas of 
Baluchistan, (14) Notes on the study of the 
Brahui Language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of 
Pushtu conversation. (16) Translation into 
English of Balochi Text Book; and (17) 
Translation into Urdu of Bengali Girih-dharan, 
(18) Manual of Customary Law for Baluchistan, 
Addrefis : Ouetta. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR, Col. H. H. IHE 
SHREB MAHARA.TA. HARISINaH.TI BAHADUR, 
INI^AR MaiiivD-AR Sipar-i-Saltanat-i-Inglishia, 
G.C.S.r. (1933), G.O.T.E. (1929). K.O.l.E. 
(1918), K.C.V.O. (1922), Hony. A.D.C. to 
XI.I.M. the King Emperor (1931); son of 
the late Gen. Raja Amarsnghji, K.C.S.I. 
Salute 21 guns ; b. 1895 ; s. in 1925 his uncle 
I.t.-Genl. H. H. Shree Maharaja Pratapsinghji 
Bahadur, Sipar-i-Saltanat-i-Inglishia, G.O.S.T. 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., LL.D. Educ : at Mayo 
College Ajmere and the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, Deiira Dun. Eeir Apparent : Shree 
Yuvaraj Karansiughji, 6. 9th IMateh 1931 at 
Cannes (S. Prance). Address; Jammu Tawi 
and Srinagar- Kashmir. 

JAMSHED NUSSERWANJI, Merchant. 6.7th 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 ; President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-83 ; Asst. Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts In Sind; and Chairman, Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber; Member, Karachi 
Port Trust, Chairman, Sind Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. PvJblicaiion : Kara- 
chi Municipality as at present and its future^ 
and Reconstruction of Civil Life. Address: 
Bonus Road, Karachi. 

JANAKSINGH.Major-Genrral Rai Bahadur, 
B.A., C.I.E., Bahadur. 6. 1877. Educ ; Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities both in Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehslldar, Temildar, 
Dlst.Magte.and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister, In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919 ; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Oommander’s-ln-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Goremment and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1982. Addrese : P. 0. Khera, 
via Palanpur. 


JAUMANI DASS, SiRDAR, O.B.E., Minister-in- 
Waitiug and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State, 6. 4 September 1893, Snltanpur, 
Kapurthala State, Educ: at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (Prance) Universities. 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation ; adviser to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1981. Retired from Kapur- 
th.ala State service in 1933 ; joined His 
Highness of Patiala’s Government in 1933 
in charge of portfolios for Forests and Agri- 
culture. Holds First Class Order of Fishan- 
I-Tfitkhar of Kapurthala State. Legion 
d’Honneur (Prance), Star of Military Merit 
of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order of 
Sun and Lion (Persia) ; Order of the Nile 
(Egypt), Order of (Morocco) ; Order of 
Abyssinia and First Class OrcieV of Chili 
and Order of Bhawalpiir State. Address: 
Patiala. 

ATKAR, Bhimrao HANMANTRAO, B.A.,LL.B,, 
Pleader. 6. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar. Edus.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bai in 1906; a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915; 
non-official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy 
Ikesident, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address : Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAVLE, MORESnW’AR CHINIAMA3, DR„ J.P., 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
b. 12 Oct. 1880. m. Miss Mogre. Educ: 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s 
High Schools ; studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical imactitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, liombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Whird in 1910 ; re-elected at 
subse'iucnt general elections ; Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corporation 
1922-23 ; Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922; Chairman, Medic, al Relief and Public 
Health Committee 1929-30 ; Chairman oi the 
Imi'rovements Committee, 1929-30 ; Mayor 
of Bombay, Arril 1933-1931. Address : Mayor 
Building, Opposite B. B. A 0. 1. Railway 
Station, Dadax, Bombay 14. 

JAYAKAR, Mxtkund Rameao, M.A., LL.B , 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life In 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency ; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
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Leader of tlie Nationalist Party tliere from 
1 927 to 1930 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1980 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Bound Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Coinmitteo, 
Publications : Edited a book on Vedanta 
Philosophy in 1924. Address : Winter 
Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JAYANTI BAMAYYA Pantulu, B.A., B.L. 
b. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Ilajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy. 
Oollr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications; A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archa?ology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Vttarararna-Charitam and Amaruka Kaoyam. 
Editor of the Suryavaya Telugu Lexicon 
being published by the Telugu Academy. 
Address ; Muktiavaram, Past Godavari List. 

JEELANI, Khan Saheb Be. Haji Steb Abdui 
Khadbr Saheb, Ex-Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail. b. July 1867; 
m. d. of Subadar Major Yacooh Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Pduc : at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years ; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 
Vice-President ; and Hon. Magte. for Madras 
for seven years. Address : Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 

lEPEERY, Colonel Walter Hugh, O.I.E. 
(1914); O.S.T. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 15 Dec. 1878. rti. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ. : at Blandells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College Address: 
Simla. 

JEEEREYS, Lieut.-Geneeae Sir George 
Darell, K.C.B. (1032), K.Ci.V.O. (1924), 
C,M.G. (1916), J.P. (1906), D. L. (1920), 
G.O.G. in Chief, Southern Command, India. 
6. 8 March 1878. m. to Dorothy, d. of J. P. 
Heseltine of Walliampton, Hants, and widow 
of Lionel, Viscount Cantolupe (Viscountess 
Cantelupe). Educ; Eton and R. M. 0., 
Sandhurst. Served with Grenadier Guards 
in Nile Expedition, 1898 and in South African 
War, 1899-1902 and in Great War, 1914-18; 
Commandant, Guards Depot, 1911-14 ; Com- 
manded 2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards, 1915; 
Commanded successively 58th, 57th and lat 
Guards Brigades, 1916-17; Commanded 
19th Division, 1917-19. Promoted JBt-Lieut, 
Colonel, 1915; Bt-Colonol, 1917; Major- 
General, 1919; C.M.G., 1916; 0. B., 1918; 
also Commander, Legion of Honour and 
Croix de Guerre (France) ; Commander, 
Order of the Crown and Croix do Guerre, 
Belgium ; Commander, Order of St. Stanis- 
laus (Russia). Severely wounded; despat- 
ches 9 times. Commanded Light Division, 
Army of the Rhine, 1919 ; Commanded 
London District, 1 920-24; Commanded Wessex 
area and Wessex Division, 1926-1930 ; Hamp- 
shire County Council, 1926-1932; Appoint- 
ed G.O.G. in Chief Southern Command, 
India, March 1932. Address: Command 
House, Poona. 


JEHANGIB, Sir Cowasji, 1st Baronet • 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
ji Jehangir Readymonoy, C.S.L b 
8th June 1853. m. 1876, Dhunbai, d. of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia ; one s, 2 d 
Educ.: Proprietjiry School ; Elphinstone 
College and University of Bombay. Banker, 
rniJlownerand landed proprietor; J.P. Created 
Knight, 1895, created Baronet, 1908 ; well- 
known for ills pliilanthropy. Delegate of 
the Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Bombay in 1919 ; has assumed 
the name of Cowasji Jehangir. Address: 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEHANGIB, Cowasji, Sir (Junior) M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.LE. (1927), C.T.B. (1920), O.B.E., 
M.L.A. b. Feb. 1879 ; m. to liirabai, Kaisar-i- 
Eind (Gold Modal) M.B.I3. d. of M.H.A. Hor- 
musji of Lowji Castle. Edna : at St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1 91 4-1 b ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; President 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20 ; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-19L8 ; Member of ilio Logisative Council. 
Acting Member of tlio Exetmtivo Council, 
Government of Bombay, in cJiargo of the 
Revenue Dopartment (6th Deo. 192L-15tli 
July 1922); Mmnbc-r of tho Executive 
Council, General D(3partmeut (23rd Juno 1923- 
23rd Juno 1928). Elected Memlxm, Logi.slailvo 
As.sembly for tho City of Bombay, 1930, 
Delegate to tlie Round Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932; Delegate, Ijondon 
Monetary and Economic ( !ont'orcnce, 1933. 
Partner in tho Firm of Messrs. Cowasjeo 
Jehangir Ss Co., Ld. Addrm : Nepean Sea 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bomlmy. 

JEYPORE, Rajah of, Riii Siir siu Vikrama 
Deo Varma, s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
ICrishnaehandra Deo and into Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadovi Mahaditvi. b. 28 Juno 1869. m. 
Sri Sri Sri Hoeradevl Pattamaharanl of 
Patna State. Educ: Privattily. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Fel>. 1931 ; first landc.d 
zamindar In the Madras Prc'sidency owning 
about 14,000 Hquar(» miles. Publications : 
Author of .several works in Sanskrit, Orlyaand 
Telugu. Address: l^'ort, Jttyixire, Vizagapatam 
District. 

JHALA, Raj Dana Sum Mansi nhji Bhiiat- 
SINIIJX, C.t.E. (1918); Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
state and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Educ. : Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
lie was Heir-Ap parent and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and loft it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, wlusre he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H, H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Doc. 1922 to March 
1923. Address: Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JIND, H. H. FaRZAND-I-DTLBANP RABIKH-TO 
ITIKAD DAHLlT-MNGLISniA, R^JA-I-BAIGAN 
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Maharaja Sir IUnbir Singh hajendka 
Bahadur, Coionel, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L b. 
1879 ; 8. 1887. Address : Sangrur, Jiiid State, 
Puujab. 

JINNAE, Mahomed ALI, Bar.-at-Law. b. 25ih 
Dec. 1870. m. d. of Sir Dhishaw Petit, (d). 
Editc. Karachi and in Knsland. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Ptc. 
Hoerclary to Dadaidioy Naoroji, 1906 ; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
J’resldent, .Muslim League (snecial session! 
1920. Attended Hound Table Conference, 
1030. President, Muslim League, 1934. 
Address: Malab.u' Hill, iioinbay. 

JOHN, Sir Edwin, Kt. (1922), 1921, 

Kt. of the Order of St. Gregory the Great, 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St. 
Sylvester the Great (1920); Mali Bar. b. 3 
August 185G. m, 1879, Mary Sykes, South- 
port Lancs ; one d. Educ : Stonj'hurst 
/iffetos ; Gwalior, C.l. 

JOHNSON, TUB Hon. John Nesbitt Gordon, 
O.Uil. (1928); LC.S., Cluof Coimnissioner, 
Delhi, b. 25 Pehruary 1885. Educ: Hossall 
School ; and Queen’s College, Oxford (Senior 
Scholar). Entered I.C.S. 1009; Under 
Secretary to Government, United Provinces 
1015-10; Indian Army JReserve of Officers, 
attached IjS Gurkhas, 1918-19; Registrar, 
Allahabad High Court, 1910-24; Deputy 
(lonimissioiier, Delhi, 1924; Ottg. Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Industries and Labour Department, 1925 ; 
again Deputy Commissioner, Dellii, 1925 ; 
officiated as Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March- September 1928, and April- October 
1930 ; appointed Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March 1932. Address: Oiiicf Commissioner’s 
House, Delhi. 

JOHNSTON, SIR EREDERIOK 'W11LIAM,K.C.I.E., 
O.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; 6. 2 Nov. 
1872. m. 1905 Gertrude Helen, d. of the late 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one s. Educ.: Kelvinsidc 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). .Joined the Punjab Commission 
as Asst. Commsr., 1896 ; went to N.-W. 
Pron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17. 
Address: The Residency, Bushire, Persian Gulf. 

JONES, Charles Evan William, B.A., M.A. 
(Oxon.), Honours History (1902) ; Director 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to Govt., 
Education Department, Central Provinces. 
b. 9th July 1879. Educ : Landovery College 
and Brasenoso College, Oxford. Government 
Educational Service, Egypt (1902-1904) ; 
Asst. Master, Bromsgrove School (1904-1906) ; 
Indian Educational Service, 1 906 ; Director, 
Public Instruction, N. W. P. Province (1917- 
1921); and Director of Public Instruction, 
Central Provinces since 1921. Address: Nagpur. 

JOSHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, Kt., 
K.aLE., B.A., LL.B., b. 1861. Educ.: Dec- 
can ColL, Poona, and Elpliinstone Ooll.> 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr.'s Court in Berar from 1884-1920. 


Home Member, 0. P. Govt., 1920-25, l^resi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation 1926; 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
C. P. Address : Ainraoti, Berar. 

JOSHI, NarAYAN Madhar, B.A.,M.L.A.. J. P. 
Member of the Servants of India Soc. b. June 
1879. Educ.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soe., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since ISll, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc., 1917- 
1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc., 
1919-1929, Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India aa representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921, 
1922, 1925 and in 1929 to Genevans delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Gonfee., Deputy Member of the 
Go\cming body of the I. L. 0., since 1922. 
Kaisar-i-lfind Silver Medal (1919). Was 
awarded, but declined C. I. E. in 
1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and agiiin in 
1924, 1927 and 1931 to represent labour in- 
terests. Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Round Table Confee. ; 
1930,1931 and 1932 and was for sometime 
member of the Consultative Committee. 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee as Indian delegate. 
Address : Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 

KAJIJI, Abdeali Mahomedali, B.A,, 
LL.B. (Cantab,), Bar.-at-Law; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ. : St. Mary’s Institution, 
Byculla ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Follow, iSyndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
Univ.; President. Anjuman-i-IsIum, Bombav 
Islam Club and the Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association and Vice-President, Islam 
Gymkhana. Address : Dilkoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Professor, Fergusson 
College, b. 1876, Educ, : New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25, 
Secretary, D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928; Vice-President, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, etc. Liberal in Politics, 
has addressed numerous public meetings ; has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works : “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,” “Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,” “Dawn of Modern Finance in 
India,” “Gokhale and Economic Reforms,” 
“ India’s War Finance,” “ Currency Reform in 
India,” “Constitutional Reforms in India,” 
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Economics of Protection in India,” '' Econo- 
mics in India,” “ Problems of World Econo- 
my, ” India’s Finance since 1921,” etc. 
Adless : ” DurgadMvasa,” Poona No. 4. 

KAMAT, BaxkkishnA Sitauast, B.A., Mer- 
chant, b. 21 March, 1871. Educ.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar oi 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Lagis. Councu, 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 .• Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee ; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-33 ; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address : Ganesh- 
Miind Road, Poona, 6. 

KAMBLI, SiDPAPPA TOTAPPA, B.A., LL.B., 
Diwan Bahaditr, Minister of Education 
to Bombay Government, h. September 1882. 
Educ : at Deccan College. Practised as 
pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dbarwar Courts ; 
Non- Official President of Hubli Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930; President, 
Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 1929 and 
1930 ; Member of Bombay Council since 
1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30 ; orgainsed first non-Brahmhi Con- 
ference In Hubli in 1920 ; was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M. S. M. Railway, 
for about two years ; President over 1st Kar- 
natak Unification Oonce. held at Belgaum; 
President over Co-operative (/onferenoe held 
at Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927 ; Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927. Was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmin League ; was Member, Lin- 



18, Queen's Garden, Poona. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rev. Mar. a tTGUiSTiNE, 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; b. 
Ohemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Handy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time; 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Brna- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambilas Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop Metropolitan, 21st Deo. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changana cherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Address : Archbishop’s House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

KANBCAIYA LAL, THE Hon. Mr. Jtoxiob 
Rai BAHAl5crR,M.A.,LL.B.,Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b. 17 July 1866. m. Shriraati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji ot Agra. Bdue. : The I 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; Joined 
the X7. P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge wEh the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 


1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh 
July 1912 ; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court In 1920 and subsequent years for 
difterent periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age of 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 • 
Member. Board of Indian Medicine, U.P.’, 
since 1925 ; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad’ 
University since 1927, Publications ; Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dharma Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address: No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 

KANIA, Harilal Jekisondas, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b. 3rd Nov. 1890. m. eldest 
d, of Sir Chuuilal V. Mehta, IC.C.T.E., 
ex-Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay. About eighteen 
years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1931 and 1932. Address : 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KANIKA, Raja of, Thk Hon’ble Raja Sir 
rajendra Narayan bhanja Deo, let.. 
(1933) ; 0,B.E. (1918) ; Member and Vice- 
President of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, b. 24 March 
1881. m. d. of late Rjija Ivadukishore Mand- 
hata, Ruling Chief of Nuyagarh Htate, Orissa, 
in 1899, Educ,: Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School and Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 
Assumed management of Kanika Raj from 
Court of Wards, 1902; Nominated Member 
Bengal Advisory Fishery Board, 1908. Elect- 
ed representative of th(» Ijandholdera of 
Orissa and Ohota Nagpur to the Bengal 
Legislative Council, 1909. Conferred with 
the personal title of Raja, 1910. Elected 
representative of Orissa landholders to Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council, 1912, 
and again from the same constituency 
in 1916. Elected additional Member to 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India’s 
Legislative Council from Bihar and Orissa 
Landholders’ Constituency, 1910. Co-opted 
Member as representative of Bihar and 
Orissa province to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (Southborough) sat on the division of 
functions between the Central and Provincial 
Governments and between the Executive 
Council and Ministers In provincial Govern- 
ments, 1918. Fellow of Patna University, 
1917 to 1919, Title of Ilaja as hereditary 
distinction conferred In 1919. Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate for 
1919 to 1922. Elected Member from Orissa 
Landholders’ Constituency to Bihar and Oriasa 
Legislative Council, 1921. Elected Member 
from Bihar, Oriasa and Chota Nagpur Land- 
holders’ Constituency to the Indian Legkilatlve 
Assembly, 1922. Elected Member from 
Orissa Landholders' Constituency to Bihar 
and Orissa Legtelative Council, 1923 and agsin 
from the same constituency, 1926. Nomma- 
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ted Member of the Patua University Soaat- 
from 1927 to 1929. Member of the Come 
mittce elected by Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council to co-opt with the Simon Commission, 
1928. Appointed Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
January 1929 and Vice-President of the said 
Executive Council, December 1931. Ex- 
officio Member of Patna University Senate, 
1929 to 1932, and nominated Member since 
November 24, 1932. Address: Raj-Kanika, 
Cuttack, Orissa, and Patna and Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

KANITKAR, Keshav Ramchandra, M.A., 
B.Sc., 6.22 Aug, Educ : New English 

School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E. Society’s 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905 : 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14; 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years ; represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Training 
Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924; 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadia College^; 
Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Univ. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Address: Ganesh Wadi, Ferguson College 
Hoad, Poona 4. 

KARANDIKAB, RAGHTJNATir pandxtrang. 
Advocate, also admitted original Side, 
High Court, Bombay, Professor, Law 
College, Poona, and Member, Council of 
State, h. 21 Aug. 1857 in Khadilkar family, 
adopted into Karandikars, 1865. m. Sakutai 
d, of Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872) 
Educ. : at Satai*a and Poona. Sub-Judge 
1884); Member, Bhor Forest Committee 
1886) ; Member elected Bombay Legislative 
Couneil, 1911; attended His Imperial 
Majesty’s Coronation at Delhi, 1912 ; member 
of all Conerressea and Committees, 1886- 
1929; opened first Indian Conference at 
IlMey, Yorkshire, 1919; Member, elected 
(1926) Council of State ; President, Satara 
Hist. Swaraj Party. President, 1st Maha- 
rashtra Lav^e.s’ Conference, Poona, 1928; 
President, Prov. Postal and B-. M. S, 
Conference Sessions, 1928. Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Western IndiaLife Insurance Co., 
1926-1982. Visited London in 1908 and in 
1918 as the late Mr. Tilak’s Legal adviser ; 
also in 1929. Professor, Constitutional Law, 
Law College, Kolhapur. Publication: Note 
on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations in 1905. Address: 
Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 


KARANJIA, Bbhram; Naorosji, Merchant 
b. Sept. 1876. Edue. : Blphinstone High 
School and Sir Jamshedji Jeejeehhoy Pars! 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay. Was 
President of Japan and Shanghai Silk 
Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. Secretary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombay; was Hon. Secretary, Our Day 
Fund ; Hon. Secretary of '* People’s Fair ” in 
1921. Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Mledal and a 
Certificate of Merit in 1922. Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee, Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee ; 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re : Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India ; also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and has been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies. 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1933. 
Address : Messrs. Gobhai Karanjia, Limited, 
Bombay 2. 

KARAUU, H. H. Mahaeaja Dhieaj BHOM 
Pal Dm Bahabto, Yadttkul Chandea 
Bhal. b. 18 June 1866. a. 21 August 1927. 
Address : Karauli, Rajputana. 

ICASHMIR, Maharaja op, see Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja of. 

KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, SHETH, Mill- 
owner ; b. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad. Educ. : at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee, 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President. Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association, 1923-26 ; elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners’ Association (1923-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the‘12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929. 
Address : Pankoro’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KAY, SIR Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), 
J.P., Managing Director, W. H. Brady 
& Co.. Ltd., Member, Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research. 6. 20th January 1884. 
w. 1928, Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and 
R, A. Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire. Educ. 
at Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India to 
present firm, 1907 ; Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their control ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1921 and 
1922 ; Employers' Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse ; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1926 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1926-26-31- 
32 ; President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926. Address: Wilder- 
ness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

KAZI SYED, HiPAzat am, B.A., LI.B. 
6. 1892. Mduc. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, JKhandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Public Health, etc., Central Provinces. 
Addresst Imlipora, Khandwa. 
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KEANE, Sm Miohael, K.G.SJ., 1032 ; C.S.I., 
1929 ; C.I.E., Governor of Assam, h. 1874 ; 
m. 1911 ; one s. two d. Bduc : Uni varsity 
College. Dublin, Indian Civil Service, 1808; 
Under Secretary to Government,!!.?., 1906-08; 
Settlement Officer, Rajputana, 1910-14 ; 
Secretary to Government, U. ?., 1917-19 ; 
Chief Secretary, 1919-21 ; Tresident, Legisla- 
tive Conncil, United Provinces, 1921-25 ; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1028; 
Commissioner, Meerut, and Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1929 ; Member, Board 
of Re venue, U.P., 1930-31; Governorof Assam, 
1932. Recreation: Golf, tennis, fishing. 
Address : Government House, Shillong. 

iCELKAR, Nausiniia Chintaman, B.A., LL.R. 
(1894) ; cx-M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Edac.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 ; editor, Mcihratla, 
Poona, horn 1897 to 1919: editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 ; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona Gitj' Municipality 111 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Pro\ incial Conference, 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919 ; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Publications: Books in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and (.hirjbdkli, Historv of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics. 
In English ; Case for Indian Home Rule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life ; “ A Passing 
Phase of Politics.” Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.” Address : Tilak Road, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City. 

KELKER, ViNAYEK Morbshwau, Diwan Baha- 
dur (1933), M.A., Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1931. &, 11 Oct. 1862. Ml. Mrs. Lakshmi- 
bai Kelker. Eduo . ; Burhanpur Zila School ; 
Free Church Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
College ; Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster. 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Cofirt, Extra Asst, 
Commissioner from 1889 ; retired as Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916. 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur. 

KEYES, Biugadieu-Generai. Sir Terunok 
Humphrey, K.C.I.E. (1933), C.S.L (1926), 
C.M.G. (1919). C.I.E.(1917), b. 28 May 1877, 
m. Edith Beatrice (Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, First 
Class) d. of Lt.-General A. 0. McMahon, P. 
R.S. Ednc: Haileybury, CoU. and R.M. C. 
Entered Army 1897 ; Major 1916 ; Temp. 
Lieut. -Col. 1918 ; Bt. Lt.-Colonel 1918; Lt.- 
Colouel, 1923; granted honorary rank of 
Brigader-General on retirement from the 
Indian Army, May 1932; served Tirah 
1897-98 (wounded, despatches, medal 2 clasps); 
on famine duty in Central Provinces, 1900 ; 
Vice-Consul, Sei.stan and Kain, 1903; Consul, 
Turbat-i-Haidari, 1 906 ; served in Balucffistan, 
1908; Pol. Agent, Bahrein, 1914; served in 
Mesopotamia, 1915 ; in charge Mekran 
Mission, 1916 (C.I.E.) attached to Russian 
Army in Rumania and Carpathians (1917); 
fecial duty in Russia, 1917-1918, Brig-General, 
General Staff, South Russia, 1919; Deputy 


High GommLssiouer and ulliciatiiig High Com- 
missioner, South Russia, 1919-1920; served 
in Baluchistan, 1921-28 (C.S.I.) ; British 

Envoy at tho (ioiirt of Nepal, 1928; Re- 
sident ill Gwalior, 1928-29; Agent to tiic 
Governor-General in States of Western India, 
1929. Resident, Hyderabad, 1930 ; retired 
1933; Guardian to H. H. 'I'he Maharaja 
Soindia of Gwalior ; President, Indian National, 
Horse Breeding Society ; is Hon. Colonel, 
Golconda Lancers, F.R.G.8., and F.Z.S. 
Address : Gwalior, 0. L 

KHAJA MOHAMAD NOOR, The Hon. 
khan Bahadur, B.A., B.l,., C.I5.E., Pnisuo 
Judge, Patna High Court (1930); Vice-Clianccl- 
lor, Patna University (L933). h. 1878. m. 
1898. Educ : Gaya Zillah School Patna Col- 
lege. Doveton Coll., 8t. Xavier’s Colleges 
Calcutta ; Ripoii Coll., Caleutta, J>ractised'as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, IjCgis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa, from 1922-1930. 
Address : Patna and Gaya (Bihar and Orissa). 

KHALIFA SHUJAUDDTN, M.A. (Punjab), 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin) ; 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), b. 27 Soptr, 
1887. Educ. : Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilliara Hall, Cam- 
hridge, Trinity College, Dublin. Hon. Pr of 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1908 ; Lecturer, University Law Coll., 
Lahore, 1917-1919; Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919-1925 ; Follow. Punjab 
Univ. since 1917 ; Jleinber of the Syndicate 
of the Univ. sinco 1921 ; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1923 ; Hon. Secretary, Islamia 
College, Lahore ; Hon. Secry., Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1022; 
Hon. Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, 
since 1919; Mcmlier of Council, All-India 
Muslim League; Member, Executive Board, 
All-ludia Aluslim ConfiTmuie ; Municipal 
Commissioner, Ijaiiore, 1927-1031. Preisdeut, 
N. W- Railway Mnsllin Mmploy(‘eH’ Associa- 
tion. Address : fdh 'reinjde Rond, Imhore. 

KHAN, SitAFAAT AiniAD, First Class 

Honours in History, 1914; LiU. J)., 1918; 
University J’rofessnr of Modern Indian 
History, Allhubud UiiiverHity, Kinee 1921. 
b. February 1 893. m. Fahmida , 1 /. d. of tlu' late 
Justice Shah Din, of the .Ptiujal) High Court, 
Educ : (hivernmmit Higli He.huol, Moradabad ; 
Universitic.s of Camiirldgii and Duldin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, ti.i’.. 1924-31). Gave evidence 
before the Rt'hn-nis Eiuiuiry Committee, 
1924; tho Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1926, and other Commit.toes in United Pro- 
vincoH. President of the Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Confitreaco, held at 
Allaliabad in 1925 and 1929 ; founder of the 
English weekly, tho '\Star,” Allahabad; 
Muslim delegate to Round Table Conferences, 
35)39-32; Deiegatf* to .loint Hdoet Committee 
on Constitutional R(‘formK, 1933 ; President, 
All-India Muslim Conferemie, 1933 ; Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Da.egatlou to Round 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 ; Fro^dent, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conforonce, Dacca, July 1981 ; 
Prwident, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
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forence, 1930; President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer-Mexwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929. Mem- 
ber of Federal Struchcre Sub -Committee, 
and numerous other Sub -Committees of the 
throe Found Table Gonfcreuccsaud joint Select 
Committee ; Member, Viceroy’s Consultation 
Committee, R. T. 0., 1032. Publications : 
Founder and Editor till 1025 of the Jumnal 
of Indian History; published Aeglo-Portu- 
guese Negotiations relating to Bomhaj', 1667 
— 1703, in 1923; Ea-tlndia Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1924- ; Sources for the , 
Ifistory of Jlritisii India m the sevcnt(3eTith 
Century, 1926. John Marshall in India 16GS- 
1672 ; What axe the Rights for Muslim i 
Minority in India? (1928); Organiser and, 
joint author of the Memorandum of the 
Muslims on United Provinces to the Indian 
Statutory Commission (July 1928). Contri- 
bution of numerous articles to historical 
journal and to the "Star,” Allahabad. 
Address : 26, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

KHAPARDE, GANESH SHEIrRISHNA, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State, b. 1955, m. Laxmi Bai. 
Educ.: in Bexar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Borar from 1885 to 1889 ; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of State ; re-elected in 1925, 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, 0. P. 

KHOSLA, KanshiRam, Journalist, Managing 
Proprietor, Khosla Brothers; Managing Direc- 
tor, Khosla Newspapers, Ltd. Proprietors of the 
“ Daily Herald”, Lahore. &. April 1882. Edue: 
at F. 0. College, Lahore. Joined Commercial 
Bank of India Ltd. as apprentice ; Manager, 
Peoples Bank, 1904 ; Punjab Co-operative 
Bank, 1905. Started own firm of Khosla 
Bros., 1905; started Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into liquidation 
in 1 924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla ; Member, iUxecntivo body of the 
Indian (siiarabor of Commerce; lately Mem- 
ber, N. R. Advisory Committee, Lahore, 
for 4 years. Publications : Khosla Directory 
from 1 90(5-10 and 1 925-28, “ Imperial Corona- 
tion Durbar,” “ India and the War,” ” Who’s 
Who in Indian Legislature and It. T. 0.” ; 
“Indian States and Estates.” Address: 
99, Railway Road, Lahore. 

KHWAJA NAZIMMUDDJN, TIIE HON. 
Mr., M.A. (Oamltridge), C.T.E., Minister for 
Education, Oovormnent of Bengal, from 1929. 
b. 19 July 1894. m. Shahar Banoo Begiun. 
Educ: M. A. 0. Oollego, Aligarh ; Dunstable 
Grammar School, England ; and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, from 1922-29 ; Member, Executive 
Council, Dacca Dnlvorslty, 1 923-29. Address : 
25-1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

KIBE, Maphavuao Vikayak, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901); Aitmod-ud- 
Dowla (1930) ; Vazir-ud-dowla, Retired 
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Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore. 1877,m. Kamalabai Kibe. Bduc : 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon. Attached to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India ; Minister, 
Dewas Stale (J.B.). Publications : articles in 
well-known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities. Address : Saraswatmiketan Oarnp) 
Indoie. Central India. 

KTKABHAI PREMCHAND, SIR, Kt. (1931); 
Financier; April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily 
Educ.: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee w'hieh co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address : Preraodyan, Byculla ; or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

KIRPALANI, Hiranand Kiiusiiiram, T.G.S. 
M. A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner 
City of Bombay 1931-1934. b. 28 Jan. 1888. 
m. to Guli H. Gidvani. Educ. : N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Ahrnedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921. Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921; Collr. and 
Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Rev. Deptt., 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31. 
Address: Carmichael Road, Bombay. 

KISHBNGARH, H. H. UMPAI R.AJBAI BtTLAND 
MaKAN MAUARAJA ADIURAJ MAHARAJA 
Yagyanauain Singh BAHAhtrR. 6. Jan. 1896. 
m. sister of the Ilaja Bahadur of Makaood- 
angarh. Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination Address : 
Kishengarh, Rajputana, 

KISHUN PBRSHAD, RAJA-I-RAJAYAN MAHA- 
RAJA Bahadur, Yaminus-Saxtanath Sir, 
G.C.I.E. (1910), K,C.IE., cr. 1903. 
Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications : Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai 4s. Heir ; Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt.-CoX. His HiaiiNESS SIrShei 
RAjARAMOHHATRAPm, MAHARAJA OB', since 
1922, G.C.S.I. (1931) ; G.O.I.E. (1924). b. 
SO July 1897; e.s. of Col. Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d. 
1922) ; direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of tlie .Udratlia 
Empiie. 
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»i- 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Sabeb, fir. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Euler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Sbri Vijayamala Mabarani Saheb in June 1925. 
Bdttc.: Privately in Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad,. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel In 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address : 
Kolhapur. 

KOLIEHaODE, EAJA SIK V. VASUDEVA EaJA 
VAWI HAMBIDI op, Kt. (1925), O.T.B. (1915) 
P.M.TJ. (1921) ; Landholder.*. Oct.l873.m.to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d, of Mr. K. Hama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Eajah’i 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
MAdras Premdency from Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
nciemher of the Governing body of the Eed 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Address : 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H. H. LlEUT.-OOtONEL, MAHI Maeen- 
i>BA Maharao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharao op, G.C.S.I., 6.C.I.E,, G.B.E., 
b. 1873. s. 1889. Address: Kotah, Eaj- 
putana. 

KOTHAVALA, PHEROZB DHANJ3SSAH, B.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Eajpipla State, b. 19 April 
1886. w. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. E. Kama 
of Ootacamnnd. Edue. : Eajpipla High 
School ; Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Eaj- 
pipla, 1916; Naib Dewan, Eajpipla, 1927; 
Dewan, Nov, 1930. Address : Eajpipla 
(Eewa Kantha Agency). 

KOTLA, EON’BDB EAJA BAHADUR KUSHAl PAI 
Singh or, M.A. (Oal.) ; LL.B. (AIL), M.L.C., 
Minister for Education and Industries, IT. P. 
Government, b. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, D. P. Legis. 
Council since 1909 ; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Conncil, 1913-16; Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Special Magte. Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural Coliege; 
Member of the Senate of Agra TJnlversfty. 
Address ; Naini Tal, Lucknow. 

KEISHNAMACHAEIAE, EAJA Bahadur G., 
B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918) ; Eaja 
Bahadur (1925) ; Eetired President to H. E. 
H, the Nizam's Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Educ : Trichinopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March . 


1890 ; practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913 ; appointed 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Legislative Dept., Legal Adviser to 
H. E, H, the Nizam’s Government and Presi- 
dent, Judicial Committee in 1913 ; was the 
joint author along with the late Honnuzjeo 
and Sir All Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924. A ddress: 
Hyderabad House, Srirangara. Osmauia 
Eoyal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

KEISHNAMACHAEYA, Eao BAHADini SiR 
Vanoal THIRUVBNKATA, Kt. (1933) B. A., 
B.L., C.T.E. (1926), Dewan of Baroda. b. 1881. 
m. Sri Bangammal. Educ: Presidency Cull, 
Madras and Law Coll., Madras. Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive examina- 
tion in 1903; served in several districts; 
1908-1911, Chief Eevenuo Officer, Cochin 
State; also Oifg. Dewan for some time; 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt. Secry., 
Board of Eevonue, Under- Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southborongh 
Committee, etc.; 1919-1922 Trustee, Vizlana- 
garam Estate ; 1 928, Collector of Eamnad ; 
April 1924 to I’eb. 1927 Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, EduciatLon 
and other Departments. .Toined as Dewan 
of Baroda, Pebruary 1927, services being 
lent to the Baroda Government ; acted as 
a delegate to the First Indian Hound Table 
Conference in Ixuidou ; Member of the 
Sub-Committee No. II (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference ; also a member of the 
Sub-Committee No, VlII (Services) ; acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Eoimd 
Table Conference in London ; Member of tiio 
Federal Structure Cominittco and of the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee. Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Eound Table Con- 
ference ; member of the Federal Iriiianco 
Sub Committee of the third R.'L'.C.; attended 
as a delegate to th(^ Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ; Member of thti Eesorvo Bank 
Committee. Address : Dilaram, Baroda, 
India. 

KEISHNASWAMI AlYANGAR, SakkomAI, 
M.A. (Madras, 1899); M.It.A.H. (190 F.E. 
Inst. S. (1904); Hon. Idi.D., Calcutta Uni- 
versity (1921) ; Eao Bahadur (1928) ; P.A.S.B. 
(1931) ; Title “ Eajasevasakta ” c.oiiforrod by 
H. H. the Ntaharaja of Mysore (1932) ; Editor, 
Journal of India History, b, 15 April 1871. 
Educ: St. Joseph’s College, Bungalore, and 
Central College, Bangalore. Emeritus Pro- 
fessor, Madras and Mysore Universities. 
Fellow of the Madras University, 1912. 
Fellow of the Mysore Univereity, 1919. 
Professor, Central College, Bangalore; Pro- 
fessor of Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras, since November 1614. 
Founder and Hony, Vice-President, Mythic 
Society, Bangalore: Branch Secretary, Joint 
Secretary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908- 
1916 ; Secretary and Editor, Journal, South 
Indian Association, Madras, 1917-18 ; Secretary 
of the Madras Economic Association, 1915-19; 
Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary, 1923 ; Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, Madras University; 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravidian Languages, Madras University, 
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Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1905-20 ; ’Examiner for M-A., 
Ph.D., and Premoliand Boychand Studentshl]^, 
Calcutta University; Header, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1919. Examiner for Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Benares and Mysore Universities. 
Elected Hony. Correspondent of the Archae- 
logical Survey of India, 1921 ; General Sec- 
retary, Indian Oriental Conference, 1926- 
1 933 ; Member, Indian Historical Becords 
Commission, 1930 ; President. Bombay His- 
torical Congress, 1931, F{ibUeations> Ancient 
India ; A Little Known Chapter of Vijaya- 
nagar History; Beginnings of South Indian 
History ; Early History of Vaishnavism, 
South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders ; 
Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture ; History of India from Original 
Sources; A Short Hisotry of Hindu India; 
Maiiimckhalai in its H istorical Setting ; and 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions in 
South India. Address : “ Sripadam”, 143, 
Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras, {s) 

KRISHNASWAME AlVAE, SIR All.vM, Kt. 
(1932) ; Advocate- General, Madras. 6. May 
1883. m. Venkalakshamma. Bduc. : Madras 
Christian College, Law College, Madras, 
Approntice-at-law under the late Justice 
P. R. Sundaram Iyer ; standing counsel to , 
most of the hig Rajas and Zamindars of the ! 
Madras Presidency ; appointed Advocate- ' 
General in 1929 ; Member of the Legislative 
Council ; awarded Kaiscr-i-Hind Silver 
Medal in recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926; Dewan Bahadur in 1930 ; 
Knighted 1932 ; was member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years ; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest in all public, social and 
religious movements ; has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed largo sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra and Annamalai universities ; help- 
ed several poor students ; member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras ; delivered the 
Convocation address of the Andhra University 
in 1930 ; member of the Expert Committees 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods. Address: 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

HUTCH, H. H. Maharaja (Maharao) Bhiraj 
M mzAN Maharao Shei Hhengarji Sawai 
Bahadur cm, G.O.S.I., G.C.I.E. h. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Preedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1 915 ; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
Preedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address : 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 

LAKHMIDAS ROWJBB Tairsee, B.A., Land- 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai h. R. 
Tairsee. Ed>ic. : St, Xavier's Colleee Bombay. 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation; 
Member, Standing Committee, Bombay Mimici- 
pallty; representative of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
Trust, and President, P. J. Hindu Gym- 


khana and President, Ehatia Mitra Mandal. 
Publications: “Prenzied Pinance,” Speeches 
and Writings of B. G. Horniman. “ Priests, 
Parasites and Plagues.” AddreM : 29-31-33, 
Bora Bazar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar 
Road, Malabar HiU, Bombay, and Panchvati, 
Nasik City. 

LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, THAKORE SAHEB BAL- 
viRSiHHJi Kaeansinghji, 5. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LA.L, RAI SAHIB. SOU of 
Munshl Dyal Narayau Lai, Pleader and Zem* 
indar. b. 1870. w. to Srimati Navarani 
Kunwer. Educ. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed plcadorship examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gava. cx-Hou. Organiser of 
Co-operative Societies; ex-Director and 
Chairman of the Central Bank, Aurangabad ; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Central Bank, 
Aurangabad ; ex-Chairman of the Divisional 
Co-operative Federation, Patna ; ex-Oouncillor 
of the Co-operative Federation, Bihar and 
Orissa ; a nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex-Vice- President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-Presldent. Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa, Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabad, 
Dist. Gaya, Bihar and Orissa. 

LAL, PiTARE, Bar-at-Iaw, Member, Legi.sla* 
tive Assembly. 6. Jan, 1860. Educ. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practi.sed up to 1896 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906 ; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 
rence, 1914; Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1916-1926; President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi. Address: 
Meerut. 

LALA RAM SARN DAS, THE Hon. Rai Baha- 
dur, O.I.E., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914), 
Member, Council of State ; Mlllowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor, b. 80 Nov, 
1876. Edtic.: Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council; 
Member elected of the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non-Ma- 
homedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab ; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory Com- 
mittee for Punjab Branches ; Vice-President, 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
President, Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce; Director, Trans- Continental Airways 
Ltd., British India Corporation, Cawnpore; 
Delegate to the Committee on Reserve Bank 
of India held in London 1933. Address: 
1, Egertou Road, Lahore. 
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LALKAKA, JehaNGIR Ardeshie, Dy. Directfl 
of Sir J.J. School of Art, Bombay, since 1931 
b. 3 March 1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sit Kowrojee Pestonji, Vakil, of 

Ahmedahad. m. Miss Tebmi Jamsotii Kharaa 
of Bandra. Educ : Ahmedahad High School 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. Schoo 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Paintec 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshal 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H. B. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D. E. Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ. 
Dr. Dadahhoy iTowroji’s portrait and Princi 
pal A. L. Covernton’s portrait for Blphinstom 
Coll, Sit Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portraii 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H 
theNawah of Rampur’s life size portrait foi 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.B. Sir Leslie Wilson ’f 
portrait as District Grand Master for thi 
Masonic Hall, Bombay; Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners foi 
Art Examinations, 1917-1933. Chosen 
by the Govt, of India to copy Hoyal portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House 
New Delhi. Appointed by Government oi 
Bombay Dy. Director, Sir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay, 1931. Address: School of Ar* 
Bungalow, Bombay. 

LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, Sill, Kt. (1926), J.P. 
C.I.E.(1914). 5. October 1863. m. Satyavati, d. 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad, 
Mtic, : Bhavnagar High School and Elpliin- 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Hevenne 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. Resigned service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Klynanjung, 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Earoda, Indian 
Cement Company, Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. Director in Commorcial 
firms ana banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Oonncil in 1910, 1918 and 1916. 
President of the All-India Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1913; Member, 
Maclagan Committee on Co-operation 1914- 
1915; President, Mysore Co-operative Con- 
ference 1915; Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23; Member, Senate of 
Bombay University, Hon. Treasurer, Adams 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seva Sadan ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council of 
State, 1920 ; Member, Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 ; President, 
Indian Economic Conference at Benares, 1925. 
Ag. Member, Bombay Executive Council, 1925. 
President of Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference in 
1926, 1928 and 1929; President, Bombay 
Swadeshi League, 1932-33, Address: Andheri, 

■ via B. B. & 0. 1, Railway. 

LAMBERT, Hbert, M.A. (Cantab.) ; Principal, 
Patna CoUege. 5. 22 Feb. 1881. m, Violet 
Crawford, d. of Lt. Col. D.G. Crawford, LM.S, 
(retired). Educ: Perse School ; Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Asst. Master, Foisted Scliool, 
for nearly three years; Indian Educational 
Service ; Inspector of Schools in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa ; Principal, llavcnshaw Coll., I 


Cuttack ; Principal, Patna Coll. Offg. D. P. I. 
Bihar and Oris.sa. Address : Patna, E. I.’ 
Railway. 

LAMOND, WiLLi.ur, Managing Governor, 
Imperial B.ank of India, b. 21 July 1887. 
w. Ethel Spcechly. Ed.ue: Harris Academy, 
Dimdec. Four years with Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; joined Bank of llonihay in Decom- 
ber 1907. Address; .‘I, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

LlNGLEY, George Haeev, M.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926; b. 14 July 1881; s. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley ; m. 1913, Evclin 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ : The Univer- 
sity, Reading ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1900, M.A. in 
Pliiloso^hy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913 ; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913 ; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25 ; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. President, Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress, 9131 ; Chairman, Inter- 
University Board, 193:i-34. Vuhlicatiom: 
Articles in Mind ; Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society ; llibbort Journal; Philosoply, Monist; 
Quest: Dacca University Bulletin; Indian 
Pliilosophical Review ; Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc. Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. 
Bengal. 

LATBIER, C0UUTHN.1Y, B.A, (Oxon), C.T.E. 
(1920) ; C.8.r. (1931) ; Affcufc to the Govtumor- 
General in the States of WiJstern India, h. 
Sopteinbcr 22, 18HU. m. Isabel Primrose, 
d, of late 8ir Robert Aiknian. Educ: 
8t. Paul’s School and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S. 1 904 ; joined Political Deiit. 
1908; Revenue ConunisHioiu'r, N. W. F. P., 
1929; Resident in Ivashmlr Ji»:u. A.G.G. 
in the States of Western India 1932. Publini- 
tions : Census of India 1911. Vol. XIU 
North-West Frontier Provineti. Address : 
Rajkot. Kathiawar, 

LATIFf, AlmA, C.T.E. 1932 ; O.B.M., 1010; 
M.A., LL.M. Cantab; LL.l). Dublin; Barr.; 
I.C.S. ; b. 12 Nov. 1 879 ; e.s. of lato C. A. 
latif, Bombay ; m. Nasfma, d. of lato Justice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay ; two s. two d. 
Educ : St, Xavier's sclxool and Coll., Bombay, 
passing first in Inter, examination Bombay 
University 1 8S)7, also London, I’aris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo ; joined 1898, St, John’s ColLCambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student) ; 
1st Class Honours in Ist year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tiipo-i ; 2nd cl. Honours in niodorn 
Langs. Tripos ; headed poll for Committee, 
Camb. Union Hocioty, also stroked Ji.M.B.O. 
2nd boat in Lent races, 191)1 ; Henior Whewell 
scliolarshlp (Camb.) anti Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in iutoniatlonal law and aUIcd 
subjects, 1902; Ist cl. Dogroo of Honour of 
Government India for eminent proficiency in 
Arabic, 1908; joined m Asstt. Oommr. 
in Punjab Jan. 1903 ; since held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices; 
Dist. Judge, Amritsar 1908 ; Inquired into 
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Punjab industries 1909-10 ; duty with Press 
Camp, llelhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
(medal) ; Dist. Judge, Delhi 1911-12 ; Director 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State 1913- 
10; Dy. Commr. Hissar 1918-21 ; llecruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz. of India for valuable 
war services, 1919 ; see. transfd, depts. 
also morabor Legis. Council, Punjab 1921-24; 
Dy. Commr. ICarnal 1924-27 ; Commr. and 
Pol. Agent, Ambala ; also member. Council of 
State from JSTov. 1927; Delegate, Interna - 1 
tional Law Conf., The Hague, jMareh 1030 ; ' 
substitute delegate and adviser, International 
Labour Conf., Geno%’a, .Inne 1930 ; Delegate, 
Inter- Parliamentary Conf. London, July 1930 ; 
duty with 1 st Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sc]). 1 930 ; Commr. Multan, March 
1931 ; duty with 2nd Indian Hound Table 
Conference, Loudon, Aug. 1931 ; Bee. Con- 
sultative Committee (i. R. T. C.) Delhi, 
Jan. 1932; duty with 3rd Indian Bound 
Table Conference, London, October 1932. 
Financial Commissioner, Revenue, April — 
July 1934; Coinmissionor, Lahore from July 
1934 Publiautioyifi: Eifocts of War on Property; 
being studies in International Law and 
Policy, 19(J8 ; Industrial Punjab, 1911 ; The 
All-India Alphabet ; a stop towards Federa- 
tion, 1934 ; various addresses, articles, reports. 
Address • Secretariat, Lahore ; Athenaeum, 
Pall Mall, Landon. 

LATTHE, Diwau Baiupur Anna Babaji, 
M.A., LL.B. (Bombay). />. 1878. m. 

to Jyotanabai Ivadnc of Kolhapur. Ed>fc. 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof, of English, 
liajarara college, Kolhapur, 1907-191 1 : 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914- 
President, Southern Mahratfca Jain Assoela-i 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League; 
Edited Deccan Ryot (1918-20)” Member; 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member of the University Reform , 
Committee, 1921. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1920-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 

1930. Attended Indian Bound Table Con- 

ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Chairman, Ooiitral Co-operative 
Bank, Bolgaum District, 1932. Publications: 
“Introduction to Jainism” (English); 
“ Growth of British Empire in India ” 
(Marathi) ; “ IVtomoirs of Shahu CWiatrapati ”, 
“ Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra ” 
in Marathi (1925) ; Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930 ; “ The Federal 

Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 

1931. Address : Bolgaum. 

LEFTWIOH, OhaelBS GBRRANS, O.B.E. (1919). 

Indian Trades Agent, East Africa. 
6. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, isrorthumberland. Edue. Christ's 
Hospital and St. John’s College Cantab. 
Entered T.O.S. 1896, Served in Ci. P. Ad- 
dress : Mombassa. 

LEGGB, FbaNOIS Cboil, aB.E., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assecn. b. 14 September 
1873. Educ : Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LELY, William Grralp, B.A. (Cantab.), 
1st Class (2nd Division) Classical Tripos 
(1908) ; Partner, Messrs. Wallace & Co., 
Bombay. 6. 15 July 1886. m, Dorothy 
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Rnth, d. of late W. F. Hurndall. Educ. : 
Fettes College, Edinburgh ; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Joined The Bombay Burmah 
Trading Corporation, Ltd., Rangoon, as Assist, 
in November 191 0 ; appointed Manager June 
1920; Joined Walace &, Co., Bombay, as a 
partner in August 1026 ; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, in 1928, 1931 and 1933-34 
President Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
1933-34 ; Trustee of Port of Bombay, 1938, 
and 1934. Address: Wallace & Co,, 9, 
Wallace Street, Fort, Bombay. 

LE RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. PlPS, 0. M. Cap. 
R. C. Bishop of AJMbr. Lorient (France). 
b, 28 November 1870. Educ : Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Lo Mans, 4 Oct, 1888 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St. Anselm’s High 
School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop 9 
Juno 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 

LEY, ARTHUR HerbHET, B.A., C.S.T. (1926), 
O.LE. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 
1879. Educ : Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1903. TJader- 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 ; 
TJnder-Secretary, Govt, of India, 1909-12; 
Director-General ot Commercial Intelligance, 
1914-16; Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18 ; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus 
Stores, 1921-23 ; Secretary, Department of 
Industries, 1923-1926. Adlress: Delhi and 
Simla. 

LIAQAT HAY AT KHAN, Nawab, Sir, O.B.E., 
Kt., Aitmadudaula Viqarulmulk, Taaimi 
Sardar ; Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
b. 1st February 1887. m. d. of Mian Nizam- 
muddin.Iate Prime Minister of Ponch State. 
Educ : Privately. Address: Patiala. 

LINDSAY, Sir DAROY, Kt. (1925), C.B.E., 
1919, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911). 
b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, Harey Alexander Fanshawb, 

0. LE. C.B.E., I.C.S., Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner, London, b. 11 March ISSl. m. Kath- 
leen Louise Huntington. Educ, St. Paul's 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal 
as Asst. Colir. and Mgto.; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910; transferred to Bihar, 
1912 ; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912 ; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; Offg. Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 ; Indian Trade Commis-sioner, 
from 1st February 1023, C.I.E. in 1926. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 

LLOYD, Alan HubrRT, B.A. (Cantab.), C J.B., 

1. C.S.. Member, Central Board of Revenue. 6. 
August 30, 1883. m. Violet Mary, 4. of the 
late J. C. Orrock. Educ. : King William’s 
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College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Cains 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, Central 
Board of Bevenue since 1923. Officiated as 
Finance Member, Governor-General’s Exe 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933. Arftfms : 
Delhi and Simla. 

LLOYD, Lt.-Coi. CHAKLES GBOEFREY, C.I.E. 
(1919), M.C., Indian Army. 6. 12 March 
1884. m, Nora Evelyn (nee) Jameson. 
JEifMC. : Eeptonand Cambridge. Commissioned 
Essex Eegiment, 1904 ; Indian Army Service 
Corps, 1912; service in Great War, France; 
Gallipoli ; Mesopotamia ; North and Kurdistan. 
Publications : Warlike Snips and Snaps , 
IMhtrimonial Weals and Woes ; Babu Piche 
Lai in Europe ; Higgledoy-Piggledey (all 
above under pen-name of Babu Piche Lai, 
B.A.) ; From an Indian State. Address : 
The Bath Club, 34, Dover Street, I^ondon, 
W.l. 

LOHABD, The Hon. Nawab Sir AMiE-tin-DiN 
AiiMBP Khan Bahadtjr, K.O.I.E., Member 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet 
b. 1860, S. 1884. Billing Chief of Mfghal 
tribe. Abdicated in favour of his Heir-Ap* 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarilv 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia./ 
After death of his son the Buling Nawab he 
was Nawab Regent during the minority of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, VBhich 
terminated in November 1931 on the assump- 
tion of full ruling powers by H, H. Lieutenant 
Nawab Mirza Aminuddln Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur Fakhrud-daula, the present ruler of 
loharu State. Address : Loharu, Punjab. 

LOBT-WILLTAMS, Hon. Mr. JUSTICE JOHN 
BoIiEESxon, K.C. (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, b. 14 September 1881. 
m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mnry, 0 . c. of late 
Edward Bussel, The Hermitage, Hampstead, 
Muc : Merchant Taylors ; I^ndon University; 
Tancred student, 1922, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple; 
Becorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911 ; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 ; Stockport, December 1910 : 
(Co. U.) M. P. Botherbithe 1918-1922 ; (U) 
1923, Member of the Oxford Circuit, Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry. 
Member of the L. 0. C. (Limehouse). 1907-10 ; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee ; Ap- 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

LOTHIAN, ABTHUB CUNNINGHAM, M.A. 
(1st Hons. Mathematics), B.Sc. (special dis- 
tinction), I.C.S., C.I.E., (1st Jan. 1934); 
Officer of Indian Political Department; 
Besideut in Jaipur and the ’Western States 
of Bajputana. b. 27th June 1887. m. Mary 
Helen Macgregor. Edw. University of Aber- 
deen ; Christ Church, Oxford. Entered 
I.O.S. 1910 ; Assistant Magistrate Bengal 
1911-15 ; Served subsequentljr as Political 


Officer in Central India, Kashmir, Hyderabad 
Mysore, Bajputana, Baroda, and the Orissa 
and Central Pi’ovinoes States. Deputy Sec- 
retary to the Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, l!)26-27, and on 
special duty with the Government of India 
1931-32; Besideut at .Jaipur 1929-31; also 
Political Agent, Eastern Bajputana States 
1929 ; President Council of State, Jaipur 
1929 ; Besidont in Mewar and Political Agent, 
Southern Bajputana States, 1930-31 ; JK,eRi- 
dent at Baroda 1932-33 ; Prime Minister 


LOW, FeanOis, Editor. The Times of India, 
b. 19 November 1893. m. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Educi Bobert Gordon's College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911- Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Oflioer, 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1019. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Beporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922; Asst, Editor, 1927- 
1932. Address: 6 7-C, Warden Boad, Bombay. 

LOYD, Bt. Bev. P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 

LYALL, Frank Freperiok, C.T.E. , LC.B. 
(retd.) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Baj, b. 
12 June 1872. Educ.: Edinburgh Academy 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S. 1891 ; m. 
Miss I.K. Markham (1906); Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, 1915-1918 ; Committee 1919 ; 
retired 1926. Address: 17, Alipore Park, 
Calcutta. 

LYLE, THOMAS MOElpbrrv, B.E., A.B.C.So. I., 
C. I. E. (1928), I. S. E., Superintending 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, U. P. 6. 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Eduo. St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Boyal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Boyal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P. India in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including GangaoDam on Ken lUver 
in C.I. ; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Beservoir and Karamnasa Feodor out 
and headworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda 
Canal including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon in the world) and other cross 
drmnage works 1921-29. War service in Wazl- 
listan, in South Persia and in the Srd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.O., 
Bushire Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia). 
Address : Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 

MoCABBISON, Major-General Sir Bobert, 
Kt. (1933) ; r.M.S., M.D.. D.Sc., Hon. 

LL.D., F.B.O.P. (London), Hon. Physldanto 
H. M. the King : Hon. Fellow CfoHege of 
Physicians (Philadelphia) Laureate of the 
Academy of Medicine, Paris; Kalser-i-Hlnd 
of Physicians (Philadelphia) : Kaiser-f-Hlnd 
(ist Clase), W1 ; O.LE, (1928); Director 
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Nutritional Besearch, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
b. 15 March 1878 ; m. Helen Stella 
3rd d. of the late J. L. Johnston, i.o.s. 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. Bduc. 
Queen's College, Belfast. Graduated M.B. 
B.Ch., B.A.O. (lat ClasaHons. and Exhibition) 
(1900); M.r>. (Hons.) 1910; M.B.C.P. (Lond.l 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; F.E.C.P. 
(Lond.) 1914 ; Entered I.M.S., 1901 ; MDroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, Ijondon, 
1913 ; Mellon Lecturer. University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.S.A., 1921 ; Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C, P. Philadelphia, 1921 : Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 1921 ; Mavo 
b'’oundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min. U.S.A- 
1921; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist. 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921; Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for Research, 
British Medical Association (1918), Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1925 ; Brevet 
Lt. -Colonel (1918) '* for distinguished Service 
in the Field ;” Brevet Colonel 1928. Pvblica- 
Hons : “ Endemic Goitre ” London 1913 ; 
“The Thyroid Gland in Health and 
Disease," London, 1917 ; “ Studies in Defi- 
ciency Disease," London, 1921 ; "The Simple 
Goitres," London, 1928; “Pood," Madras, 
1928. Memoirs and numerous scientific papers 
on the physiology and pathology of the 
thyroid and parathyroid glands and on 
disorders of Nutrition in Proc. B/oyal Soc., 
Proc. Royal Soc,, Med., Indian Joirrml 
Medical Research, etc. Address: Psisteur 
Institute, Coonoor, South India. 

MACKENZIE, Abthuk Hbndbbson, C.S.I. 
(1933), M.A., B.Sc.. A.R.C. Sc., C.I.E. 

(1928) ; Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces, b. February 9, 1880. 
m. Zora Gibson Harwood. Educ. Royal 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen TJnlv,, 
Royal Coll, of Science, London. Principal, 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 ; 
inspector of Schools, United Provinces, 
1908-09 ; I’rincipal Government Training 
College, Allaliabad, 1909-1920 ; Chief Inspec- 
tor of Vernacular Education, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21 ; Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, United Provinces, from 1921 ; Officiat- 
ing Educational Coniraissioner with the 
Government of India, 1930. Address: 
Allahabad, TJ.P. 

MACMAHON, Majou-Genebal Hugh Feancis 
EnWARD, O.B. (1931); O.B.E. (1925); M.C., 

P. S.O. D.A. and Q.M.G. Northern Command 
Headquarters Rawalpindi, b. 13th Oct. 1880. 
m. Agnes Hearn, elder d. of A. E. Gumming, 
Esq., Edw: Pocklington, Bedford, R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900; joined S. & T. C., 1904; Instructor. 
Staff College, Quetta, 1919-28; A.A. and 

Q. M.G., Waziristan District 1923-1927; 
D.D,M. and Q., A.H.Q., 1928 ; D.D.S. & T. 
A.H.Q., 1929 ; D.S.T., A.H.Q., 1929 : D. A. 
and Q.M.G. Northern Command, 1933; A.D.O. 
to H. M. the King, 1929 ; Col., 1922; Major- 
General, 1930. Served-in Waziristan Campaign, 
1900-02 ; the Great War 1914-1918 ; despat- 
ches 5 times, M. C. and Bt. of Lt. Colonel; 
Kurdistan, 1919; Waziristan, 1923-24; 
Despatches, O.B.E . Address : Rawalpindi. 


MACMULLEN, GeneEAL SIR CyRIL NORMAN 
K.O.B., 0.M:.G., 0.I.E.,D.S.0., General Officer 
Commanding Eastern Coimnand, 1931. b. 
1877. Served N.W. Frontier, 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp) ; Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal) ; European War, 1914-19 (despatches, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Brevet Lt.-Col,, Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croi.s: 
de Guerre) ; Afghan War, 1919 ; Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27; G. O. 0, 
Rawalpindi District, 1927-1932. Address; 
Naini Tal (Summer) ; Bareilly (Winter). 

MACNEE, Eustace Alberic, M.A. (Cantab.); 
V.D. (1921) ; Director of Public Instruction. 
Central Provinces, h. 11 Nov. 1885. m, 
Irene Mary (Porter). Eduo. St. Paul’s School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
October 1908. Publications : Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom; Editor of 
“Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools” 
(2nd edition). Principal, Spence Training 
College. Jubbulpore. Address : Nagpur. 

MACONACHIE, SIR RICHARD ROT, K.B.B., 
O.I.E., B.A., I.C.S., H. M.’s Minister at Kabul 
since 1930. b. 3 September 1885. Eduo. : 
Tonbridge and Univ, College, Oxford ; arrived 
in India Nov. 1909 and served in the Pimjab 
asasstt.commr.; asst, commissioner, Peshawar, 
1914 ; personal assistant to Chief Commander, 
N. W. F. Province, May 1914; assistant 
commissioner, Bannu, February 1915 ; ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, October 1916 ; Under 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, March 1917 ; on military 
service from October 1917 to October 1919. 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor- General 
in Rajputana, November 1919; Offg. Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, November 1921; 
Coimsellor, H. M.’s Legation at Kabul, Febru- 
ary 1922 ; Offg. Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1925 ; C.I.E. (1926) ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Hazara, April 1926 ; on special 
duty in Foreign and Political Department, 
1927 ; Political Agent, Kurram, 1928 ; H. M.'s 
Minister at Kabul, March 1930; K.B.E. (1931) 
Address; Kabul. 

MACPHERSON, THE HON. SiR (THOMAS 
Stewart, M. A. (Edin.) ; C.I.E. (1922); 
Kt. (1933) ; Barrister-at-Law ; Judge, High 
Court, Patna and (Hon.) Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University. &. 21 Aug. 1876. m. 
Helen Cameron, M.A., eldest d. of the Rev. A. 
B. Cameron, D. D. Edinburgh. Educ : George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; Edinburgh 
University and Trinity College, Oxford Entered 
Indian Civil Service, Bengal, in 1899 and 
served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912; 
Dlst. Magte, and Oollr., Settlement Officer 
District and Sessions Judge ; Superintendent, 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs; Secretary 
to the Legislative Council ; Registrar, Patna 
High Court ; and Judge, Patna High Court ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna University since 1930. 
Publications : Ranchi District Gazetteer, 
jointly ; Settlement Report of Porahat. 
Address: Patna, India. 

MA-OTAGGART, CotONBl CHARLES, O.S.I., 
1919: C.I.E.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. b, 1861. Educ.: Camp- 
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bellto^ra Gram. Sob. Glasgow Univ., Ent 
OLS., 1886; Insp,-Gen. of Prisons, 1902; 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Ootnmission, 
1907-08 ; Mem. of XI. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address: Luctoow, 

MaXvKNZIR, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
1904 D.B. (Aberdeen), 1931; Senior Cunnin- 
gham Fellow, New College, Edinburgh, 
1908 ; Principal, Wilson College, h. 13 
June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson Rinnes. 
Ednc. : Aberdeen University, New College 
Edinburgh; Tubingen University. Ordained 
1908; Appointed Professor in Wilson College _ 
1908 ; Appointed Principal, 1921 ; PeUow of 
the University of Bombay, President, 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-20 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1931-33. Publications: Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Uiiiv. l^ress). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by R. S. Simpson, D.D. (James 
Clarke) ; Edited The Christian Task in India 
(MacmillanL Addrm : Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

MADAM, Janar'UN AtmAUAM, B.A., C.I.E. 
T.O.S., Officiating Secretary to Goveniment. 
Revenue Department, Bombay, since M.aTch 
1934. b. 12 February 1885. w. Cliampubal 
d. of late H. P. Pitalo, J.P. Mm: Bombay. 
Oxford and Cambridge. A.ssistant (Jnllector, 
1909, and Asst. Settlement Officer ; (lollcctor 
and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1920 ; Joint Secretary, Hoy.al Commis.sion 
on Agriculture, 1926-28; Chairman, Banking 
Incpiiry Committee, Bombay, 1929 ; Director 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 1030: 
Collector of Belgaum ; appointed Offij. 
Seeretnry, Revenue Department, March 1934, 
Address: Secretariat, Bomba 5 ^ 

MADGaVKAR, Sm Govinu dinanath, Kt.> 
B.A., I.C.S., b. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai 
Pandit. Edue : St. Xavier’s High School, St. 
Xavier’s College, Elphinstone College, and 
Balliol- Passed the I.O.S. in 1892; served in 
Burma for 3 years ; became Dist, and Sessions 
Judge in 1905; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (Karachi), 1920; .Judge, High Court, 
1925-31. Address: 17, Mathew Road, 
Bombay, 4. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E. (1899) b. Feb. 
1850. Educ : Government College, Kumba- 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899). For 35 
years in the service of Mysore State in iraportan fc 
capacities being Member of Council of Regency, 
3898-1902; Inspector- General of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible charge, 1892; Plague Commissioner, 
1898. Member, Executive Council and 
Rev. Commsr., 1902-1904; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906; Dewan of Mysore, 
1903-1909; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India ; 
X^resided at Tanjore Dist, Confee., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16; Pre-sident. 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confee. at Cuddalore, 1917; has 
also presided over a number of conferences 
(political, social, industrial, etc,); went to 
England on deputation by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress ; tendered evidence before Parlla- 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 

Karnatalc Confee., Dharwar, 1920 ; now 


lives in retirement; awarded Kaiser-l-Hind 
Gold Medal in the first year of its incep- 
tion, 1900. Address: “Patan Ilhavan,” 
Bangalore. 

MADHAVLAL, SIR CiiiNUBnAT, Bt,, see 
llanchhodlal. 

MADRAS, Bishop op, since 1023, Rt. Rev 
Edward Harry Manislicld vyalkc, M.A.' 
(Ciiritah.) ; b. S Dec. 1871. Ediic. • llighgate 
Sfljooi, {'orpiw Ubri.sti f'ollegc, (buu, Ord.ainod 
(1. 1894; p. 1895 Lon.; Principal, St. Paul’rt 
Divinity Sch., Allalml'ad, 1903, J’rineipal, 
,r,w N'arav'an’s ifidi School, Henaros, ]()07 
Ag. Secy, U.M.S., U.P., 1908-09. S"c, C.M.S. 
[iidian Group 1913; Camm of Jaieknow’ 
1910-15; liislio;* ot Tinncvidly, l,9i.>22. 
Puhlii'tifiot'N : “ Re.Vflation ” in lii.shop’s 

Comin<‘nta.ries Cor India and d’h'* Divinity of 
.Tosu.s Christ, Translatoil to jVla('ra.s i Jan, 
1923. Address: The Idofesan Olliee, CatlW 
dral, P.O. Madras. 

MAilABOOB ALI JCliAN, Mahomed Akidvii. 
KHAN, M.lj.C., First Clas.s 8aniar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Ifubli. b. 1878. 
Editc. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended sami' from time to titne. 
created a cotton market at Havanur by 
establishing (1 inning and Pn‘Hsing factoriivs 
there; also startl'd ginning fiictorles at 
Ranebennur ami (iiitta! eonvenient places for 
marketing cotton in thi; interior; is an 
advocate of inifjrovcd methods and machinery 
tor agriculture and hinnsidf a ciill ivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 3i)0 acres of 
land on improved line.s and cicnion.st rating 
Its benefit.s to the other ryohs of his place 
and neighbourhood ; Is President, Jliibll 
Anjuraiui-i-rslam, working for tlio educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
moflans ; was Vico- Pro.sId out of the Hubli 
Municipality for some year.s and was elected 
the President of that. Munhdpality in 1931. 
Was again eli’cfed I'l’esidimt of this Hubli 
Mnni(?ipality in 1932 for another trlennlum. 
PiMicaiions : Kanareso trauslation oi 

Mr. (!. K. Keaduge’s '* llunil Economy in 
the Bombay Deccan;” Kantircao trauslation of 
“Britain in India, Have we Beiieftted?” 
Address: Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

MAHAJANT, GANBSH SakHAUAM, M.A, (Can- 
tab). ; Plul). ((buitab.); B.A. (Bmn.); Smith’s 
Prizeman (1926); Principal and Professor 
of Mathematies, Forgmsou College, Poona. 
h. 27 Nov. 1898. m. Indurnatl Paranjpye, 
d. of Hr. II. P. I’aranjpyo and niece ox Dr. 
,R. P. Paranjpye. Edm : High School, 
Satara Fergiisson College, Poona, St John’s 
College, Cambridge. First In Infcormediato 
(Second Siuiskrit Scholar) and the B, A. 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh Ifellow. 
Went to England as GovoTument of India 
Seliolar; rotnnuHl to India In 1927 ; appointed 
Principal, Fergm-son Gullcgc, 1929 ; obtained 
King’s fkmmils'Hion, U.T.O. Lletit. Publica- 
tions : “ LesHonB in Eloincntary Analysts” 
for Honours Courses of Indian Universities, 
and some mathematical publications espe- 
cially contribution to I'hoory of B’erromag- 
netic Crystals (published in. the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, London)* Addrm: 
ForgUESon College, Poona 4. 
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MAHALANOBIS, S.C., E.Sc. (Biin.), F.E.S.E , 
1. E. f*. ; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcatta, Presidency 
Col] . Calcutta, 19U0-27. Fellow, and 
Professor Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology 
Member, Governing Bod 3 % Science College, 
Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d, of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the M.iharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Univ. Pubheations: 

Muscle Fat in Salmon ; Life History of 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; Teachers’ 
Manna! ; Text Book of Science. Address : 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHBI HUSAIN, Khan Wahud-UD-Dattla, 
Azod-ul-Mxilk , Nawab Mieza Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E.; 6. 1834. Educ.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe ; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymlani, 
Address : Tirmiuigaz, Lucknow. 

MAHMOOB SOHAMNAB, Saueb Bahadur; 
Khan B.vhadur (1930), M.L.C., Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, S. Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S. K. Dist. Educational 
Council, b. 7 March 1870. m. 1896 to 
Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. Educ. : St. 
Aloysius’ College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and Christian College, Madras. Served on the 
South Kanara Bist. Board for about 15 years ; 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913: Pio- 
neer of Moplah education in S. Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922. Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
Assembly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council. 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certillcate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boards and his special interest in Moplah 
education ; Presided at the 3rd Annual Confee. 
of all Kerala Muslim Alkya Sangham in 1925. 
Leader of the Govt. Beputatlon to the Anda- 
mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza- 
tion Scheme in 1925; Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educational Confee., S. Kanara 
in 1926. Member, Mahomedan Religious 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod. Vice- 
President, Madras Presidency Moslem League; 
Member, Staff Selection ’ Board, Madras, 
1928; Member, Senate Madras University, 
1930. President, Taluk Board, Kasaragod. 
Publication: The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 
(Madras). Address : Sea View, Kasaragod, S, 
Kanara, 

MAHOMEDALI, Khan Bahadttr, Nawab Sykd. 
I.S.O. : Ent. Govt. Service, 1873; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1918 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist ; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Baliygunge, Calcutta. 

MAJITHIA.Thb Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sir 
SUNDAR SINOH, Kt, (1926) C.I.E. (1920); Ex. 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab; 
6. 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand-daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E,, Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Educ.: Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore. 
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Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll.; 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Biwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address ; “ Majithia House,” 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MAJUMDAR DwiJA DAS, M.Sc., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Oflg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930. b. 
2ad Feb. 1890. to. Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Ehagal- 
pnr, Educ: Krlshnagar Collegiate School, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915 ; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior CivU Service from 1921 to 1926. 
Address: 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, 
Elitor of Abhijudmia. Educ.: at Al'.ihabad. 
Publications : Sansar Saukat, Sohaghrat 
Manorataas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 
and Baby Care and many others iu Hindi. 
Member, All-India Congress Committee ; 
Vice-President, District and Town Congress 
Committee, Allahabad; Twice elected to the 
Legislative Assembly; Ex- Secretary of the 
Independent Congress Party and All-India 
Hindi Sahitya Sammailan. Address : 
Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 

MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, b. Alla- 
Ixabad, 25 Bee. 1861. to. 1884 ; four sons and 
three daughters Educ : Sanskrit at the 
Bharraa 'Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889 ; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
Pre.sident of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Seva Samiti Scouts’ Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
“^ 1000 1910 ; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24. President, Sanatana Bharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Resigned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 

HALER KOTLA, HON. KHAN, SIR ZULFIGAR 
Ali Khan, K.O.S.I., C.S.L; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State; Oh, Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911 ; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925; at pre- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
Publications : has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of “Maharaja Kanjit Singh ” and 
“ Sher Shah, Emperor of India ; also “ The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” b. 1875 ; Educ : Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore ; Cambridge ; Paris. Address : 
Lahore. 
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MALIE, SiK FmozKHAN Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punjab Government. 6. 7 May 
1893. Educ: Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Bar-at-law, Inner 
Temple, London. Advocate of the Lahore 
Sigh Conrt and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Oonncil from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927 and Education Minister from October 
1930. Addms ; Nurpnr Noon, Dist Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAY AT KHAN 


MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Hubert, Kt m 
1916, O.I.B., 1910; Litfc.D.. Ph. D., oT 
Hon. A.R.T.B.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society; Director-General of Archseology in 
India from 1902 to 1931 ; now officer on Special 
Duty ; h. Chester, 19th March 1876 • m 
1902 Piorenco, y. d. of Sir Henry LongAurst’ 
C.V.O. Educ : Dulwich and King’s College' 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student. Address : Simla. 


(TIWANA), Colonel, the Hon. Nawab', Sib, 
E:.C.I.B.,C.B.E.,M.V.0.; Member of Council 
of State, 1921 ; b. 1875. Educ.: Chiefs’ 
ColL, Lahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attached to H. M. the Amir, 1907 ; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address: 
Kalra. Shahpur. 

MALLIK, Devendha Nath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Sc.D. (Dub.), P.R.S.E., LE.S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael CollP"ft, Rangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal 1866. 
Educ. ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Ooll., London ; Peterhouse Cambridge. 
Publications-, Numerous vrorks on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address : Rangpur, Bengal. 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Osura Chand 
Singh, C.B.E.; 6. 1886; m. Marob 17, 1905. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer. «. 1891. State 
has area of 8,456 sq. miles, and a population 
of 445,606. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
Imphai, Manipur State, Assam. 

MANOHAR LAL,M.A. (Punjab); B.A. (Double 
rirst Class Honours! , Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, l^r-at-Law ; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government. 1927-1930 b. 
31 Dec. 1879. Educ : Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in inter- 
national Law, 1904*1905 ; Principal, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909 ; Mlnto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912; Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Publications : Articles’ on economic subjects. 
Address: Pane Road, Lahore. 

MANSINGH, Sabdar, B.A.. LL.B. Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore. Vice-President, The Chief 
IChalsa Diwan. (1923-1925) ; b. 1887. Educ.: 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for 
writing Punjabi poetry is a larger of more 
than 20 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in marge of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926: Hon. Secretary, Khalsa High 
School; Offg. Judge, High Court, Patiala, 
1930-May 1932. Now Practising as an Advo- 
cate at High Court, Lahore. Publicatims: 
Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi from 
Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, Itos 
written religious tracts. Address : 26, Temple 
Road, Lahore. 


MASANI, RostomPestonji, M. A., J.P,, Managing 
Director, Persia Industrial and Trading Co ^ 
Ltd.&. 23 Sept. 1876. m. 9 Doer. 1 902, Manijeh’ 
P. “Wadia, Educ : New H. S. and Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898; Jt. Proprietor, and Editor of Gwp Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of English columns of Kaisar-i- 
Hind (1891-1900) ; Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers; Trustee 
N. M. Wadia Charities ; President’ 
Anthropological Society, Bombay; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association* 
Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India ; also of the K, R, 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsi Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee ; Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17), 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919. Dy. Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-25). Municipal Com- 
missioner, 1922. Manager. Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1926-1928. Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
1929-1930; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry: Committee, 1980-1931. 
Director, Oriental Government Seurity Life 
Assurance Co. Publications: English, Child 
Protection, Folklore of Wells: The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation, 
Bombay : The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi. 
Allegory ; Evolution of Ixical Self-Govt, in 
Bombay. Gujarati : Dolaino Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Ghami tatha nishalhi JieZawi (Home 
and School education), Tamukh mala (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssiniano 
HobsM; Bodhlu; Chandra Chal. Address : 
Versova {via Andheri Station). 

MASOOD, SirSthd Ross, nawab masood jong 
Bahadur, ICt. (1933) Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University from 1929, b. 1889. Erne. : 
M..A.O. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-Law ; Imperial Education 
Service ; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916 ; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University; Member. Council of the 
Osmanla University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh. Publicatiom: 
** Japan and its Educational System.” 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 1916-1928. Address: Aligarh, U.P. 

MASTER, ALFRED, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1931) 
I.C.S., formerly Collector of Bombay and 
Bombay Suburban District, (On leave), b. 
12th Feb. 1888. m. DorthyAmy Thome. 
Educ.: Epsom Coll,, Braaeuouse Ooll, Oxford; 
Asatt, Collr., 1906 ; Municipal Commissioner, 
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Ahinedabad, 1917; Major I.A.R.O., 1918; 
Sco, rotary to Govcrnmeut of Bombay, General 
Department, 1925 ; Colleotor 1926; President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee, 
1930. Publications : Articles in Fiimisinatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, B.A.S. on Indian 
Nnmismaties and in .Tuurnal of Bombay 
B.B.A.S. on Gujarati Phonetics ; articles in 
Local Self-Guvernmont Journal on Local 
Administration, Ail d res s ; Secretariat. 
Bombay. 

MATHER, K.I0HARD. B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b. 19 Sept. 1SS6. Ediic.: Iloyal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 190(5 ; MctallnrgLst. Ormsby 
Iron 'Works, Middlesborougli, 1907-1911, 
Dy. Dir. Metallurgical Research, War 
OlRco, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1 919 ; 
MctaUurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25. Technical Advisor, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1026 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Paraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
licaiion: Papers for technical societies. 
Address : Bombay. 

aiATHESON, Lieut. Genisiial Sir ToiiQuinL 
GKORUE, (19211; C'.M G. (1919); 

Genen-al Officer C'oininanding-hi-diiof 
Western Command, Fndia. b. 4 Eeb. 1871. 
m, TTic Lady Rlizabi'tli Tveppcl, .V.R. R.O., 
only (L of the 8th Karle of Albemarle. Educ. : 
Eton, 4th Battalion Bedforsdhire Regiment, 
(Herts Institution), 1890-1894 ; Coldstream 
fluards, 1894-1919; Bn. Adjutant 1897-1902; 
Regimental Adjutant and Brigade Major "Vol. 
Bdo. 1003-1905; attached General Staff as 
Bdn. Major, 1907-1911 ; Great War 1915-1919 ; 
served in Waziristan, 1920-24; commanded 
54th, (East Anglian) Div. T. A. and East 
Anglian area 1927-1930 ; appointed G.O.Cl in 
Chief, Western Gommanci, India, 1931; 
promoted Brevet Lieut.- Gmieral 1930. 
Address : Plagstaff House, Quetta. 

MATTHAI, John, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Oxon.) ; D.So. (London) ; President, Indian 
Tariff Board, 6. 10 Jan. 1886. m.Aehamma 
John 1921. Educ. : Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31; President, Tariff 
Board, Simla, 1931. Publications: Village 
Government in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in India ; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address: Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

MAULA BAKHSH, Nawab Maxjla Bakush 
Xhan Bahadur, C.T.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b. 7 May 1802; m. 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirm Abbas Khan, O.M.G., 
OJ.E., British Agent, Khurasan, Persia ; 
ITircc s, flve d. Joined Punjab Postal 
)Dept. and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
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Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Cirble, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887, on special duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso- Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent Govt. GenL, 
Kliurasan and Seistan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898; on special duty in 
Intelligence Braneli, Quarter-Master- 
General’s Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898-1899 ; Asst. 
Dist . Supdt. of Police in charge. Hushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900; Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
lOOO-X ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2 ; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer witUH. M, Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M'.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Janamu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28. Address : 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Iram, Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; Iffatabad, Lyallpur Disb. 

MAXING KXTN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council, b. 27 August 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Educ. ; Government 
High School, Basscin, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn., London, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Coxirt of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address : Bassein, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., b. 1884. Educ. : 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; 
resigned Govt, service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing 
Director, 1921 ; elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Rangoon, 1922 ; elected Member, 
Leg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926. 
Founded “The Kesara”, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930. Address: 
7, Strand Road, Moulmoin. 

MAWNG, Sir Sao, K.C.T.B., K.S.M., SAWBWA 
OP Yawnriiwe, Member of ICoderal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address: Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma. 

MAXWELL, RKGINAIjD MAITLANP, C.S.I. 
(^1933), M.A. (Oxon.), O.I.E. (1923), I.O.S., 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Home 
Dept., b. 24 Aug- 1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. 
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of the Rev. Henry Haigh, D. D. Bduc. 
MaHborough and Corpus Chfisti College 
Oxford. Entered the I.C.S. 1906 ; Collecto* 
of Salt Revenue, 1916; Dy. Commissione 
of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 ; acted as 
Private Secretary to the Governor o' 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Eetrenehmenl 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1921; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Eevenut 
Officer, Baidoli Revision Settlement Inquiry 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Govemo 
of Bombay, 1929. Secretary to Govemmem 
of Bombay, Home Department. 1931 
AMre&s : Secretariat, Bombay. 


MD.ABDUREAHMAW, Sin, Kt. (1934), B.A, 
(1907); LL.B. (1910); Khan Bahadur (1929) 
Advocate and Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Univer 
sity, Delhi. 6. 6 Oct. 1888. Educ.' St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi ; Law College, Lahore. 
Elected Member in the Municipal Committee 
of Delhi from 1922-1930. Elected Senior Vice- 
President, 1924-27. Elected and appointed 
Vice-Chancellor in November 1930 ; re-elected 
in 1932. Address : 26, Eerozeshah Road, Kew 
Delhi. 


MEHRBAN, Nowsherwan Aspandiar, B.A. 
Eellow of the Royal Statistical Society 
Investigator, Labour Office and Asst. Registrar 
of Trade Unions, Bombay I’residency. b. 2nd 
June 1890. m. Jerhanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
D. Pesikaka. Edw. : Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Kavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elphinstone College. Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912 ; Secretary, E. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917 ; Secy., Indian Traders Pty. 
Ltd., 1919 ; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay 1923, and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927 ; Officiated 
as Senior Investigator, Labovir Office in 1923 
and 1929-30 and as Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency in April-May 1930. 
Secretary, Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee 
(Fawcett Committee) from October 1928 to 
April 1929. Technical Adviser to Govern- 
ment Delegates and Secretary to Indian 
Delegation, 16th Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the British Ministry of Labour 
and the International Labour Office whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931, Publications: 
Compiled section on " Labour ” for the Indian 
Year Book, 1930. Address : Mount Vilas, 
Bandra Hill, Bandra, 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dada- 
BHOY, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 

MEHTA. Sir Chunilab Vijbhdoandaf, Kt., 
K.C.S.I. (1928), M.A., LL.B., Provincial 
Scout Commissioner, b. 12 Jan. 1881. 
m. to Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala. 
Educ : St. Kavier's College, Bombay ; Captain, 
Hindu KI ; elected to the Bombay MuniciTal 
Corporation in 1907; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected ■ 


to the City Improvement Trust, 19lg* 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust’ 
1920; Millowner and Chairman Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd ’ 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd 
The Buiidi Portland Cement Co,, Ltd., The 
Bank of India Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
and several other joint stock companies’. 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23." 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1923-28. President 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address • 
42, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HORMASJI, L.M. & S., C.I 
E.(193'i), Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920)- 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Raj’ 
Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 
Serving Brother’s Badge at the liands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of St. John Ambulance Association, 1931. 
Retired Sanitary Commissioner, Baroda. 
b. 4 February 1864. m, to a cousin. 
Educ.: Sir Cowasji Jehangir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine ; pave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb. 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross Work all over Gujarat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provin- 
ces, Punjab, N.W.F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh, Di'.ccan and 'rhana District by 
giving over 900 IcmturcH earned for the R(^d 
Cross over Rs. 1,33,900 by enrolling 8,170 
Members, and puhlishiid 48 books on 
Ambulance, Nursing, Hygienti, Midwifery 
• Red Cross, etc.., Oontribufcc.d Rs. 20,000 for 
erection of Parsi Ambulamrc Division. Head- 
quarters Building, Bombay. Address : 
Malcsar, Navsari. 

MEHTA, Eateii Lal, s . of late Rai Pannalal, 
C.I.B. Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highe.st Judicial Court), b. 1868. Publication: 
“Handbook of Mowar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address: Rai, 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 

MEHTA, Thh Hon. Sir Hormusji Maneokji, 
Kt. (1933);Membor, CmmoII of State, Merchant 
and Millowner. b. 1 April 1871. m. to Gulbai, d. 
of late Mr. H. R. Umrigar. Educ : at Bombay. 
Started life as assistant In Bombay Mint 
in 3888: subsequently joined China Mill, Ltd. 
and started business on his own account in 
1896 ; bought Victoria Mills in 1904 ; Jubilee 
Mills In 1914; Raja Gokaldas Mills in 1916; 
Gaekwar Mills in 1929. Established Zenith 
Life Assurance Co. In 1912 and British India 
General Insurance Co., I,td. in 1919. Estab- 
lished Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd., In 
1916 ; Navsarl E. I. Co., lid. in 1922 and 
Nasifc Deolnli Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 
1930 ; T. R. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
Ltd- in 1919; Uganda Oommeroiai Co., Ltd., 
in 1922 in East Africa. Nadiad Electric 
Supply tJd-, Btd., in 1931. Address : Carmichael 
Road, CumbaUa Hill, Bombay. 
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MEHTA, Jamnadas M., M.A,, LL.B., Bar-at- 
Law. b. 3 Auausfc 1884. m. Manibai, d. of 
Batanji Ladhiiji. Bduc , : Jamnagar, Jiinagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation ; Member, Legislative Assemb- 
ly, 1923-1929. President, Accounts Staff 
Union, G. T. P. Ely. ; President, All- India Eail- 
waymcn’s Federation, Bom. Trannvaysmen’s 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Employees’ Union, 
All- India Salaried Employees’ EedWation and 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference. 
President B. B. & C. I. Bailway Employees’ 
Union and Bombay Taxi Drivers’ Union; 
President, Maharashtra Provincial Congress 
Committee, 1921-23; President, Bombay 
Provineial Congress Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, I’hana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 ; and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926; Chairman, Asian 
Assurance Co., Ltd. Address: Bulge Hoad, 
IMalabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, JAYSUKHLAIi KRISHNALAL, M.A. 
Secretary, Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. w. to Mrs. Kuraudagauri. Educ: 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 19 18; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the international Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
rnerce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1021-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29. 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee 1927-19 32, Address: “Krishna 
Kutir ”, Santa Cruz, B. B. & 0. 1, and “ The 
Recluse,” 31, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr, Jivraj Naeatan, L.M.<feS. (Bora.), 
M.D. (Lend.), M,R.C.P, (Lond.), F.O.P.S. 
(Bom.) former Dean, Gordhandas Siinderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, b. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mobta. Educ.: High School 
education at Anireli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital, 
Formerly Asst. Director, Hale Clinical Labora- 
tory, London Hospital, London, and Chief 
Medical Officer, Baroda State. Address: 
K. E. M. Hospital, Parel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Nanshankar, Kt, 
(1922); C.S.T. (1919); M.A,, LL.B.; Prime 
Minister and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 
ft. 22 July 1868; Edve.: Elpliinstono College, 
Bombay, m. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death again Dhanvaiita, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1906; Bev. Minister 
and First OouuselJor, 19J4-36, lUwan of 


Baroda, 1916-27, Member of the Indian 
Bound Table Conferences 1930, 1931 and 
1932 ; Member, Consultative Committee 1982 ; 
Indian States' Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee- on Indian Beforms, 1933, 
PubUcations : The Hind Bajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India ; Prineiplea of Law 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes). 
Address : Bikaner. 

MEHTA, Boortumjre Dhuhjeebhoy, J.P., 
C.I.E. ; Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 
1888-91; Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 
1886-1917 ; Chairman, ManicktoUa 3Innlci- 
pality ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for 
Persia at Calcutta, 1899-1904; Presidency 
Magistrate. Puhlicatiom: The Exchange 
Imbroglio ; Indian B-ailway Economics ; 
Indian Bailway Policy, Tnrtjan Railway 
Management. Address : 9, Balney Park, 

Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MEHTA, Vaikunth Laltibhat, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. 6. 23 Oct. 1891. m, Mangla, d. 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ. New High School, Bombay, Blphinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Bills Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination, Worked with Central 
Famine Belief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12 ; Hon. Manager. Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 
Director since 1922. Editor, Social Service 
Quarterly, since 1915; Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly, 1916-30 ; Secretary, Soci.al Service 
League, Bombay ; Blember Executive 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay ; Member, Bombay Pro- 
vincial Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929. 
Joint Hon. Secretary, Bombay Swadeshi 
League, 1932; Member, Bombay Provincial 
Board, Servants of the Untouchable Society. 
Pithlimtions : Tiie Co-operative Movement 
{The Times of India Press), 1915 ; The 
Co-operative Movement in India (Servants 
of India Society pamphlet in collaboration with 
Mr. V. Venkata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusan 
Press), 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927. 
Address. Murzbanabad, Andheri (B.B. & C.I. 
Ballway.) 

MEBCHANT, FrAMROZ BUSTOMJI, F.S.A.A., 
J.P., Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay City. b. 12 Nov. 1888. Educ : Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor ; Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Economics ; 
Offg. Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust; Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ, of Bombay. 
Publicatims : “ Elements of Book-keeping”; 
“ Company Secretary and Accountant 
“Income-Tax in relation to Acconnts”, 
“ Indian Income-Tax Simplified,” ” Book- 
Keeping Self-Taught,” etc. Address: 33-35, 
New Queen’s Boad, Bombay, (4). 

METCALFE, HERBRin’ Atjurey FranoiS, B.A., 
(Oxon.); C.S.I. (1933); O.I.B. (1929); 
M.V.O. 0 922) ; Indian Civil Service (Political 
Department), b, 27 Sopt, 1883, w, Elinor 
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Joyce Potter. Edi^c. : f'harterhouee and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Served in Punjah, 
1908-1913; Entered Political Department, 
1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Vicerny, 
1914-1917; served in N.W.F.P. 1917-192;V, 
Couusellnr to Legation, Kalml, 192f>-19L(;, 
served in TST.W.F.P. 1920-1930; Dcpntj 
Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government ot [ndia, 
Afay 1932, Addrcsn : c’o Foreign and Political 
Department, New Dcllii. 

MIAN, Annul, Ti\sniT), Thk Hon. Mr. .tustice 

B. A., (Punjab) ; M.A. (C’auttib.) ; 'JPmporary 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, h. 29 JtinelBSU. 
m, d. of Niuvab Mania Bnklish, C.l.E., Edur . ; 
Central Model School and Forman Chri'^tiau 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s tiolleae, 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913 1933 ; 
appointed Asst. Lea.al llememiirnncer, 1925; 
officiated as Govt. Advocate Punjab in 192?, 

1 929 and 1930. Addms : 10, Alassou Uoad, 
Lahore. 

MIEVILLE, Eric Charles, C.M.fi. (1930); 

C. I.S. (1933) ; Private Secretary to K. K. The 
Viceroy. ?). 31 January 1896. ?«., Dorothy, «. of 
G.C.A. Haslock, Cobliam, Surrey. Ediie: 
St. Paul’s School. Entered China Consular 
Service in 1910; was Private Secretary to 
successive British Ministers in Peking, 1 91 9-27; 
Secretary to Governor- General of Canada, 
1927-31; appointed Private Seoretary to 
the Viceroy, April 1931. Address: Viceroy ’.s 
Camp, India. 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt., K.C., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917; b. Dec, 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sell, and Trinity Coll., 
Oxford: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 
High Court, Patna. 

MILLER, Arthur Congreve,M. A. (Cantab.), 
O.B.E. (1924) ; Principal, Kajkumar College, 
Rajkot, b. 24 Jan. 1877. m. Molly Celia 
Miller (nee Preeth). Edxic. S. Edward’s 
School, Oxford and Sclwyn Coll., Cambridge. 
Schoolmaster 1898-1908 in England, Scotland 
and South Africa; 1908-1911 Schoolmaster 
in India. In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service as Headmaster, Belgaum ; Inspector, 
S. D. Assist, to the D.P.L, Vice-Principal 
of Rajkumar College, Rajkot, Principal of 

D. J. Sind College, Karachi. Obtained 
Commission in the Army and was demobilised 
in 1919 as Captain. Organiser and Provincj.-tl 
Secretary of ' Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schools, 
Educational Inspector in Sind ; Principal 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. Publicalions : Seven 
Letters to Indian Schoolboys ; Monograph 
on School Management ; Barnaby Rudge 
(Stories retold series). Address: Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

MILLER, The Hon. Mr. Ernest, Member of 
Council of State and General Manager (Deve- 
lopment) for India, Burma-Sholl Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd. and Chairman, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce (1931). &.22nd 
June 1879, private school. Entered firm 

of Arbuthnot Ewart & Co,, London, 1900 
and came out to India in 1902 being stationed 
at both Bombay and Karachi until 1914. 
Joined Scots Guards September 1014 and 
proceeded to praiice Nov, 1914, War Office, 


London, 1917 and attached British War 
Mission to U, S. A. 1918. Domobilisod 1919 
with Ag. rank of Captain and returned to 
India as Manager of Ewart Ryrio <fe Co,, 
Karachi, Joined Asiatic Petroleum Co’. 
(India) Ltd. 1921 and posted to Calcutta: 
transferred Bombay 1925. With Bitrma- 
Sholl since formation 1928 ; Merahcr of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1920, 192S;md Vice-President, 1929. Member, 
Bombay Legihlativo Council Committee 
attached Riinoii Commission ; Member of 
Indian Eraiichis<‘ Committee, 1932 ; President, 
Indian Hoads and Transport Devolupment 
Association, Address : Claremont, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MILLER, SIR Leslie, Kt. (lOll), O.B.E. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b. 28 June l8t}2. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Edue.: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, Entered I.O.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address: 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 

MIRZA M. ISMAIL, AMIN-ul-Mulk, SIR, Kt. 
(1930), B.A. (1905), C.l.E. (1924), O.B.E. 
(192;3), Dowan of Mysore, b. 1883. m. Zebinda 
Begum of Shirazee family. Educ: 'J'ho Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B.A.; Superintendent of Polico, 1905; 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H.tlu! Miiharaia, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H. If, the Maharajft, 
1922 ; T)ew:in of Mysore, 1 926. Invited to 
the Round Tal>le Confenuuio in 1930 us a 
delegate from South Jncliair States, and In 
1931 as a (lelegiite of .Myson^ Jodlipur and 
.Taipur (Bajputunu). .Mfuiibcr of the ('on- 
snltatlve Conimittei*. l>(‘l(‘gjde to the Third 
Indian Round Table CoiUVrern'e, 1932 and thp 
.Faint S(*l<‘ct Commit Ice, 1933. Address: 
Bangalore. 

\ITSRA, Pandit HarkakanNatii, li.A., LL.b. 
(OantuI).), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-laiw (Inner 
Temple), b. 1(5 July 189(1. >a. Hbrimati Bhag- 
wan Devi of CawnjKjro Dlst. Educ.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and G onvilU* and 
Cains collo're, (iambridgo (J 911-192,).) 
.Tolnod Non -Co-operation Movement in 1920; 
Member of the All-hulia Congress Coramittee : 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associa- 
tion ; Member of the Bar tlouncil of Chief 
Court of Oiulh ; Member of the Lucknow 
tinivorsity Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Puhlicaiions : Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law .Tournal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road, Lucknow. 

MTSRA, Rai Bahadur PAndit Shtam Behari 
M.A.; cx-mombor Council of State ; Adviser- 
in-Chief.Orcha State, Tikamgarh, O.I.; Member 
of the Allahalwvd University Court and Faculty 
of Arts, and of Benares Hindu University Court, 
Member, Hindustani Academy, TJ. P. ex- Presi- 
dent, Ail-Imlla Kariya kubja Sabha, President 
Kanya kubja fnter-ColIcge Committee. 
Lne.know and President, All-India Hindi 
Saliitya Hanunehn, Allahabad, b. 12 August 
1873. m. Miss B. D. Bajpal, has two «„ five 
d. Edm: Jubilee High School and Canning, 
College, Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch ' 
V. P. Civil Sctvic© in 1897 as peputy Collector j 
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was on special duty in 1903,1908, 1909,1921 and 
1922 in connection with consolidation of agricul- 
tural holdings on the last occasion ; was 
Deputy Superintendent and Offg. Superinten- 
dent of Police (1906-09); on deputation as 
Dewan, Chhatarpiir State, 0. I. (1910- 
14) : Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr., 
U. P. (1917-20); Dy. (Jominr., (londa (1920-21) 
for over a year, besides ha\ ins twice offici itcd 
as Magte. and Collr. of Bulandshahr, Jt, 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (1922-24) 
and Begistrar, Aug. 1924 to December (1920). 
Betired as permanent Deputy Commissioner, 
Unao, U.P. (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha 
State in January 1929, Publications : several 
standard works in Hindi including the 
Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B. 
A.& M.A., Examinations) and the Hindi Nava 
Batna_ (text-hook in the Degree of Honours 
Examinatioii). Address : Golaganj, Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, David George, B.Se. (Edin.), 
C.S.T.(1932),C.I.E.(June 1923) V.D. Indian Civil 
Service. Secretary, Industries and Labour 
Department, 1933. 6. 31 March 1879. m. Eliza- 
hetli Duncan Wharton. Educ. ; George Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined I. C- S., 
Oct. 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Bemembrancer to Governmeirt of 
C. P. and Secretary to C. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919. Officiated as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, June 1926. Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927. 
Oifg. Secretary, J.^egislativo Dept., Go%’t. of 
India. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

MITBA, The Hon. Sir Bhupendr.i Nath, M.A., 
JEC.C.SJ. (192S),K.C.I.E. (1924), O.B.E. <1919), 
High Commissioner for India in United 
Ivingdom, Dec. 1924. h. Oct. 1875. Ednc.: 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. Held Ministerial 
appts. from 2nd April 1896 ; apptd. to enrolled 
list, Finance Dept., Jan. 1919 ; Asstt. Secry., 
Sept. 1910 : on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, June to September 1913; 
©n deptn. as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1916; O.B.E., Dec. 1917; Mill. 
Acett.-General, Nov. 1919; Offg. Financial 
Adviser, Mill. Fin. Branch, May 1920 ; con- 
firmed May 1922 ; temp. Member of Governor- 
General’s Council, April 1924 ; Confd. Dec. 
1924 ; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
rune 1925. Address : India House, Aldwych, 
London, C. 2. 

MITTBB. THE Hon. SIR Brojendra Lal, Kt. 
(1928); K. C. S. 1.(1932) ; M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
at-Law. Member, Bengal Executive Council, 
19S4. Formerly Advocate- General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt, of India, 1928-34. 
b. ilay 1875. m. a daughter of Mr. P.N. Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g. d. of the 
late R. 0. Dutt, I.C.S. Educ.: Presidency Col., 
Calcutta and Lincoln's Inn. Address: 5, 
Outrara Street, Calcutta and Simla and New 
Delhi, 

MITTMB.ThbHon.Mr. Justiob Dwarkanatit, 
M.A., D,L. Ordinary Fellow of th.e Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
lifewiber, Ooppeil of State (1924); formerly 


Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. 29 Feb. 
1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta. 
Educ: Pre,sidency College, Calcutta. Joined 
High Court Bar in 1897 ; In 1916 elected 
an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta University 
for five years and appointed Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court in November 1926. 
Publications : A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address : 12, Theatre Road, Chowrin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 

MTTTEB, Bai Bahadur Ehacsendranath. 
M.A., (Gold Medalist), b. 1880. m, 
Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1 922 and 1 023 ; Jlcmber, Council 
of State*, 1924 and 1925 ; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to ]926) ; late 
editor of Bimgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika. 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy., 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools. * Presidency Division. Fellow, 
Calcutta University (1928); University 
Professor of Beangali Literature and Head of 
the Department of Indian Yernaculara, 
Calcutta Univer.sity, I’resident, Literary 
Section, (’alcutta University Institute. 
Publications: Author of several works in 
Bengali on history, literature and fiction. 
Address : Ballygunge Place, Calcutta. 

MIYAN, ASJAD-ULLAH, MATJLVI, M.L.A. 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj.Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m . Bibi B. Nisa, d . 
of late Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henria. Edue . 
at Mehengaon, Member, DIst. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar): and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-TsJamia, 
Kishanganj. Address : Mehengaon, P. 0. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 

MOJiEBLY, Bertrand Richard, Major- 
General, O.B. (1920) ; D.S.O. (1915) ; Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff (India.), b. I5th 
Oct. 1877. ni. Hylda, d. of late A.C, Willis, 
E.sq,, of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., 
Edue.: WTuebester College, Royal Military 
Cblloge, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley. 
First Commission Unattaelied last for Indian 
Army, 1897; Major-ifcneral, Indian Army, 
1930 ; served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Puhjnl) I nrantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2ncl iiattnlion, 13tli Pnuvticr Force Rifles ; 
(‘ommanded 2nd Battalion, 56th Rifles 
(Frontier Force) now lUtli Battalion; ISth 
Frontier Force Jiifles ; (!ampaigns — N.W. 
Frontier of liulia, WTiziristiin 1901-02; 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04 ; Jibdalli ; 
Great WTir, 1914-18; Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Address: Army Headquarters, 
Delhi and Simla, 

MOB ERLY, Charles Noel,C.I.E., Y.D.,M.Inst. 
C.E., General Manager, The Bombav Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd. b. 24th Dec. 
1880. j». Kate Charlotte, d. of the late James 
Edward Fottrell of Dublin, Ednc: Rugby 
School. Technical training. The Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Co., Ltd. Loughborough 
<& Yorkshire College, Leeds. Joined The B. 
E. S.& T. Co., Ltd., 1905, General Manager, 
1923. Ex. Lt.-Col. Commanding Bombay 
Battalion T.D.F. ; employed on staff of Bom- 
bay Brigade, 1918-1919. Address : Electric 
House, Port, Bojnbay, 
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MODY, HOUMTJSJI PEROSHAW, M-A. (1904), 
LL.B. (1906), Advocate, High Court. Bom- 
bay: b. 23 Sept. 1881; m. Jerbai, d. of Kavasji 
Badabhoy Bubash. Educ.: St. Xavier’s 
Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-24; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1927-28, 
1929-30, 1930-31,1931-32, 1982-33 and 1933-34. 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1928-29 ; President, Employers Federa- 
tion of India, 1933-34 ; Member, legislative 
Assembly ; Member, Round Table Conference 
and Beserve Bank Committee Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., and many other 
concerns. FublicaUons : Tire Political Future 
of India (1908) ; Life of Sir Pherozesliah 
Mehta, (1921). Address; Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

MOElsrS, Major- G-enerai Aethub Wili-iam 
Haacilton Mat, O.B. (1923) ; 0.m:.G!-. (1919) ; 
D.S.O, (1917), Commander, Lahore District, 
since 1931. 6. 1879. m. 1st 1908; Agnes 
Swetenham, A. of late Thelwell Pike, M.D., 
2nd, 1919, Agnes Marianne, d. of late Captain 

A. G. Doug as, B.lSr., and widow of Captain D. 
Affleck- Graves, H.E, Edue. : Charterhouse ; 

B. M.O. Sandhurst. Served Somaliland, 
1903-04, (medal and two clasps) ; European 
War, (Mesopotamia), 1915-18, (despatches, 
D.S.O. , Brevet Major, Brevet Lt.-Col.) : 
Iraq Bising, 1920-21 (despatches). Address: 
Lahore. 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, RAJA, 

C. S.I. (1924), Talukdar of Jahangirabad. 
b. 28 June 1884, Bduo. : Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-official Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara Banki. Besides 
numeroxis other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief: — Rs. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Bs. 60,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Member of the 
Bed Cross Society. Contributed Bs., 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund and 
Bs. 5,000 to Aligarh University for Marls 
Scholarship; Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service Club ; Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munslf, Chairman, Board. Address ■ 
Dist. Bara Banki ; Jahangirabad Palace, 
Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD YAKUB, Mauivi Sir, Kt., 
Lawyer. 6. 27 Aug. 1879. m. Wahida 
Begum, Editor, Tehzib-e-Niswan, Lahore 
(d. in 1917). Educ : M. A. O. College, Aligarh, 
First non-official Chairman, Municipal Board, 
Moradabad, Senior Vice-Chairman, District 
Board ; Trustee M,A.O. College ; Member, 
Court of Muslim University, Aligarh ; Presided 
over All-India Muslim League Session 1927 ; 
Member, Age of Consent Committee, 1928. 
Member, Legis. Assembly ; Deputy President, 
Legislative Assembly ; President, Legislative 
Assembly, 1930 ; Hon. Secretary, All-India, 
Muslim League. Member, Indian Franchise 
Committee. 1932. Address : Mohallah Moglial- 
pur, Moradabad. 

MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN. {See 
i}i;d©r {5afruna Khar; Chaiidliari Miuhammad), 


MOHAMMED YAM IN KHAN, THE HON 
MR., B.A., C.I.B,, (1931), M.L.A., of the 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar-at-Law- 
Member, Council of State (1924) ; Senior 
Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, Meerut, h 
June 1888. m. to a cousin. Educ: at Meerut 
College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England ! 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec* 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C. A 
Funds, Secretary, Dlst. War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a inoinber 
of Leg, Assembly to represent U, P, in 1927 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Log. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address : Jimnu't 
Nishan, Meerut. 


MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, KilAN Baiiaditr. 
Merchant. Educ: in Mysore. A member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years ; served as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 10 years; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years ; has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomodan Association, 
for 25 years ; Presided over non-Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928; Elected Pre- 
sident, My.sore State Muslim Conference, 
1932. Address : Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 
City. 

MOLONEY. William Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Beuters Limited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of India, h. Mav 
28,1885. m. Katharine, elder daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.C'.M.G., O.C.V.O., Educ: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick and Boyal 
University of Ireland, Reuters’ Corres- 
pondent in ’reheran, tionsiantinople, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Ooi)onhag 0 n and Berlin. Address: 
Reuters Limited, Bombay. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR NAEATA.N, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara: b. April 1869. Member, Bengal 
Legislati ve Council, since 1918: m. 1878; one «. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All -India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1910. Address: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR RajbndRA NATO, 
K.C.I.E., K.O.V.O. (1922), M.t.M.B. (Hon. 
Life), M.I.E. (Ind.), D.Sc. (Eng.), F.A.8.B. ; 
Civil Engr. ; b. 1864. Educ. : London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur : 
Presidency Gollogo, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta; Senior I^artnorin Martin «fe Co., 
and Burn & Co., Calcutta; Member of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 
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President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; 
President, Bengal Eetrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, All-India Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal Com- 
mittee ; Eoyal Commission on Indian 
Currency and finance, 1926 ; President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta; a Fellow 
of Calcutta XJniv., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex- President, 
the Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropica] 
Medicine and Hygiene ; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; Fellow, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, President 1924-25 ; 
Governor, Imperial Bank of India, 1921-1928. 
Address : 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

MOOEE, W. Arthur, Editor of The Statesman, 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Edited: 
Campbell Coll,, Belfast and St, John’s College. 
Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent! of The Times for Young Turk Eevolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; Special Corres- 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Yime5,1910; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1918 ; Spain, 1914; 
Albanian B, evolution, 1914; Eet.reat from 
Mens and Battle of Marne, 19X4; obtained 
commission in Eifle Brigade ; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915: Salonika, 1915-17 (General Stafl 
Officer, flying, 1918, with military mission 
(General SirG. T. Bridges) in Constantinople 
and the Balkans ; Squadron Leader, E. A.F. ; 
demobilised May 1919 ; despatches twice ; M. 
B.E. (military): Serbian White Eagle; Greek 
Order of i;he llodeemor ; Middle- Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia. Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, M.L.A. 
(Bengal) 1026-1983. Publications: The 
Miracle (By 'Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, 
1908) : The Orient Express (Constable 1914). 
Address : “The Statesman,** Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. M. A., M.D., B.S. (Loud) , 
D.F.H., (Eng.), D,T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), 

M.B.B.S. (Bombay), F.R.I.P.H. (London), 
F.O.P.S. (Bombay). J.P., Superintendent, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital, b, 22 Aug. 1893, Educ : at Cathed- 
ral and New High Schools, Elphinstone 
and Grant Medical College, Bombay ; Univ. 
Coll, and Hospital, London ; Clinical Fellow 
in Medicine, (Jrant Coll, Bombay ; 
Medlical Ilegistrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay ; 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 
London; Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Eeferee, London ; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tnber- 
dulosis, University of Bombay; Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombay; Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health ; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, Collego 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Pub- 
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lications : Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice 
Buildings. Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, NANJiBnor A. F., D.Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E. 
(Bom.), F.R.S.(Edin.), J.P., Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories, b. 29 Oct. 
1859. m. Bai Jeeloobai, ?/. d. of Byramjoe 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Educ. : Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency, 
from 1896 to 1920 Diractor ot Bombav and 
Alibag Observatories: Fellow and Syndic 
Bombay Univ., Dean in Science 1916-21; 
Representative of the Bombay University on 
the Advisory Committee of the Coll, of 
Engineering, Poona; Board of Trustees ot 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and 
Board of Trustees, Victoria Technical 
Institute. Puiblicaiions : Papers in Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, and Publications in the 
series, Bombay Observatory’s Publications, 
1896-1920. Bombay Magnetic Data and 
Discussion, 1846-1915. Vols. I and II, 
Address: Pedder Road, Bombay. 

MORENO,H.W.B.,Dr.,B.A., Ph.D., b. 1876. 
Educ. : at Calcutta University and Merchiston, 
Edinburgh. Founder Century Review, Anglo- 
Indian Recorder: ex. Lecturer, Calcutta 
University ; ex. Member, Leg. Council, Bengal, 
ex. Hon. Magte., Sealdah, Calcutta; President, 
Anglo-Indian League (established in 1909) ; 
Publications : “ History of the Bengal News- 
papers,” “ Sorab and Rustom,” “ Story of 
the Rings, ” etc. Address : St. Thomas 
Mansion, 25/1 Elliott Road, Calcutta. 

MOTICHAND, The Hon. Raja Sir, C.I.E. 
(1916), JKt. (1930) ; Banker, Landlord and 
Millowner, b, 2 Aug. 1876. Educ, : privately ; 
first Non-Official Chairman, Benares Municipal 
Board ; Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd.; 
Chairman of Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, 
Ltd. ; Chairman, Benares Industries, Ltd.; 
Member, U.P. Legislative Council from 1913- 
1920 ; Member, Council of State, since 1920 ; 
Hon. Treasurer and Member of the Court and 
the Council of the Benares Hindu University ; 
Chairman of numerous local bodies, educa- 
tional, industrial and social; Member, U.P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Gawnpore. Address : 
Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

MOTILAL, Bijawargi, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-i- 
Khas Bahudur. b. 28 April 1882. m. to 
Shrimati Kasturibai. Educ: at Rutlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad; M.A. from the same College; 
LL.B. from University School of Law ; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahadurslngh, 
Chief of Khairagarh, 1907-1909 ; was Legal 
practitioner for a few years in Central Indian 
States ; Accountant-General Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920 ; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23 ; 
Finance Minister, Indore, 1923-1932. Address : 
Dhar, Central India. 

M0200MDAR, RAI JADUNATH BAHADUR 
VEDANTA VAOHASPATl, M.A., B.L. 
Kaiser-i-Hind (1916) ; C.I.E. (1921) 
ex. M.L.C. and M.L.A.; Advocate and Land 
holder, b. Oct. 1859. m. Srimati Sarat 
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kumari, c?. of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar. Educ.’. Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll., Calcutta. Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta; Editor, Tribune, 
Lahore; Seery., Finance Dept., Eashmlr, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Publications : Amitva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali; Beligion 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English; Appeal to young Hindus in English ; 
and numerous other works; Editor, HinAu 
PatriJca. President, Jessore Medical Institute, 
Jessore Sammilam Institution and Bireswai* 
Arya Vidya Pit ; and Vice-President, Jessore 
Prasanna Madhusudan Girls’ School. 
Address : Jessore, Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADTR, Khan 
Bahadur Mattlvi, B.A., LL.B., m:.L.A., 
Pleader. 6. 26th Dec.. 1867. Educ. : 

Government College, Jubbulpore, C. P. and 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Moliindra High School, Tikam- 
garh, Orchha, Eundelkhand. Practised in 
18&8 at Amraoti (Berar) ; Official Receiver 
(1917), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Address : Amraoti 
Camp (Berar), O.P. 

MUHAMMAD, Ahmad Said Kuan, Hon’blis 
CART. Nawab, Sir. {See under Chhatari, 
Hawab of.) 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
Mhmtaz-ttd-Dowiah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late Koer 
Latafat All Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2iid 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Dist., Sharanpore. Edue. : Maharaja’s 
Coll., .Taipur and nl.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24 ; Visited Europe in 1924. 
Publication^: Sada-I-Watan Tangoed Nadir; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address’^ Pahasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, WlNGATR "WEMYSS, LTEUT-COL., C.B.B. 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 ; b. 12th June 
1879. Educ. : Haileybury College and the 
R.M.C. Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (LA.). Address : C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 

MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar- at- Law, 
ex. M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. Logls. 
Council. 6. 14th Oct. 1890. m. n^e Miss 
Ball (1915) Edm: at Schools Pauri and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Bonares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford, Hist. 
Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918 ; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919 ; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art. Address:^' Vijaybhawan” 
Lansdowne, Dist. Garhwal. U.P. 

MUKERJEA, Satya Vrata, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London ; Suba, Baroda Sorvico, 1932 
&. 6 Feb. 1887. m. Bin, Arima Devi, 


M.A., Mi-c Bezbaroa, niece ot Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet. One s. one d. Educ ■ 
St. Xavier’s and Presidency College, Calcutta* 
and Exeter Coll. Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service, 1911. Conducted the Census of 
Baroda State 1921. Suba in three districts 
1922-1928 ; Chief Secretary to Government' 
1929; Revenue Commissioner, 1929-30 • 
Census Commissioner for the Second time’ 
1 930-32 ; reorganised the Central Secretariat 
after the model of British India, 1919-20 • 
was largely instrumental in the reorganisation 
of the local boards ; as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly respon- 
sible for drafting its Report, 192 6-27. 
Publications : Constitutional Reforms in 
Baroda, Census Reports of 1921 ; and other 
official publications. Address: Race Course 
Road, Baroda. 

MUKERJI. Lad Gopal, The Hon, Sir B.A., 
LL.B., Judge High (’ourt, Allahabad, b. 
29 July 1874. in. Srimaii Nalini Devi, 
Educ.: Ghazipnr Victoria High Sidiool and 
Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. Praiitised at 
GhazlpiuM 890-1 !){)2; joined Judieial Service 
of United Provincios, 1 902 ; was MunsUf from 
1902 to 1914; District and Sessions Judge 
from 1914 to 1923 ; was deputed to Legisla- 
tive Doiiartmont of Gttvormnont of India aa 
an officer on Siiecial Duty, 1921-22; was 
appointed to olikuati^ as J udge of High Court 
in Deeombor 1 923 ; was additional Judge 
of tho High Court, 1921-1926; was made 
permanent Judge in March 1926; knighted 
m Juno 1932; was appf)inted to officiate 
as Chief Justice in July 1932 again in Oct. 
1932. Publicafwns : Law of Transfer of 
Property, 1st Mditioii, 1925, (2nd Edition, 
1931). Address: Allahabad, 

MUKERJf, MAN.WATHA NATH, THB HON. MR. 
Jfstiob, M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. 6. 28 Ocl. 
1874. m. Sm. Suroswarl Debi, eldest d. 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banorjec. Edue.i Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and RIpon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec. 1898 to Doc. 1923. Address : 8-1, 
Harsl Street, Calcutta. 

ifUKHBRJEE, Babu Jogbndra Nath, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
h. 23rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu HarJ- 
nath Chattorjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
^Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality: and 
Chairman altogether for about IS years ; 
Afember of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of flindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law In that Coll., 1918-19; 
Member, Loginlativo Assembly, 1921-23. 
Publications: (i) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) ; (2) Dilettantism In 
Social Legislation ; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7tb 
Dec. 1920. Address: 18, Pran KlBaea 
Mookerjee Boad Tallah, Calcutta. 
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MUKBLERJEE, The Hon. Srijut Loke- 
NATH, Zamlndar, having properties extending 
over many districts ; an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality; Member of Council of 
State, b. April 1900. m. Srimati Sailabala 
Devi, i. of Eai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Iletired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Bresidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 
at present an executive of the Municipality 
now an elected Member, Council of State 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address : 
“Rajondra Bhaban’*, Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULLAN, Jal Phirozshah, M.A., E.L.S., 
P. Z. S., E.E.S. ; Prof, of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College, b. 
26 March 1884. Muo : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications : “ Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : “ Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Eoad, Grant Hoad, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Eai Promatha Nath Bahadur, 
Bharat-Bani-Bhusan, Hon. Secretary, Cal- 
cutta House Owners’ Association. Presi- 
dent, North Calcutta Defence Association, 
Served on tho Calcutta Municipality as 
a nominated Commissioner, Improvement 
Trust, Calcutta Exhibition 1923, etc. 
Address : 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, NAWAB SIR MOHAMMAD 
Faiyazaei Ehan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.B., C.S.I., 
Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State, b. 4 Nov. 1851, Late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 

MTJNINDBA DEB, EAI Mahasai-Kumar, 
M.L.C., of the Bansbena Eaj. b. 26 Aug. 
1874 ; lidw. : Hooghly College and St. 
Xavier’s College ; Member o£ Bengal Legi.s. 
Council; Hony. Magistrate, Hooghly; Non- 
oiftcial Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
poro, Sub-Jail ; Chairman, Ilansberia 
Municipality; 'Vieo-President, All-ludia and 
President, All- Bengal Library Assocdation ; 
Chairman. Bansabati Co-operative Bank Jitd; 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd., Calcutta ; 
Director, Tarakeshwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supply Society ltd ; Member, Hooghly 
District Board; Hony. Secretary, Historical 
Eesearch Society ; President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men’s Institute ; 
Night Schools ; Bansberia Girls’ School ; 
Bangiya Granthalaya Parishat ; Hooghly 
District Lii)rary Association ; Kallghat 
Perpetual Club and Library ; B. M. Sporting 
Club ; Vice- President, Hooghly Landholders’ 
Association ; Evalighat People’s Association; 
Chinsurah Physical Institute ; Editor,’ 
‘‘Pathagar;” late Editor, TM Eastern Voice,, 
an English Daily; The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly; The Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta; Address : 21F, Ban! Sanlcari Lane. 
Kallghat. 

MUNMOHANDAS EAMJT, THR Hon. Sir, Kt. 
(1927), J.P., Mercliant and Millowner. Educ.: 
Bombay High School. Represented Indian 
commercial community in the old Bombay 
Leglfi. Council from 1910 to 1920; served 


on the Municipal Corporation fox 18 years ; 
elected President of the Corporation for 
1912-13 ; served also on the Committees of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association and President, Bombay 
Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association 
for 38 years ; was President of Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1907-13 and again in 1924 
and of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
in 1909 ; served several periods on the Board 
of the Bombay Port Trust; was member 
for a number of years of the Board of Trustees 
of V. J. Technical Institute ; was a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the Director 
ot Industries ; and of the Advisory Board 
to the Development Department ; was a 
member of the Advisory Committee of tho 
B. B. <& 0. 1. Hallway. Represented Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber on the Ijegislative 
Assembly, 1921-23 ; served on the Braith- 
waite Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Committee. Elected Mlember of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re-elected in 
November 1925. Member, Council of State, 
1925-1930. Address: Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MUNSHI, Kanaiaeal Maneklal, B.A,. LL.B.. 
Advocate, Bombay High Court. 6. 29 Dec, 
1887. m. Lilavatl Sheth, a Jain widow, 
an authoress of repute in Gujarati language, 
1926. Educ : Dalai High School, Broa<m ; 
Graduated from Baroda College, 1906; LL. B. 
of Bombay University, 1910; passed Advo- 
cate’s Examination 1913. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1918 ; Joint- 
Editor ” Young India,” 1915 ; Secretary, 
Bombay Home Rule League, 1919-20 ; 
President, Sahitya Sausad, Bombay, since 
1922 ; Editor of the Cyclopsedia of Gujarati 
Literature ; Elected by the registered gradua- 
tes to the Senate of the Bombay University 
1925; Elected Vice-President of the Gujarat 
Sahitya Parishad Man<lal (Literary Con- 
ference) April 1920 ; Elected to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University, September 1926 ; 
Appointed a Member of the BarodaUniversity 
Commission by His Highness the Maliaraja 
Gaikwar, September 1920 ; Elected Chairman 
of the Gujarati Board of Studies of the Bombay 
University 1927 ; Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council for the Bombay Univer- 
sity, April 1927 ; Appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of the Government of Bombay to 
introduce compulsory physical training in 
schools 1927 ; member of the Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay to 
report on the reorganisation of primary and 
secondary education in the Presidency ; 
Elected member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929 ; joined Satyagraha 20th 
April 1930 ; Arrested 21st April 1930 fox 
Salt Satyagraha at Bhatia Bag, Bombay ; 
sentenced on 22nd April 1930 to six months’ 
imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay ; released on 1st October 1930; 
appointed substitute member of the Working 
Committee October 1930 ; Elected member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, 1930- 
1931 ; arrested in Jan. 1932. Publications : 
Prithlvi-Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuta, Guja- 
ratiio Nath, Rajadhiraj, Bhagavan Kautilya, 
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Verni. Yasulat, Kono V ank, Swapnadrashta 
Pauranic Plays: Purandar Paranjaya, Avi 
bhakta Atma, Taipan Putra Samovadi, 
BJinivaswaminl Bevi • Kakani Shashi ; Social 
plays : Vava Shethnu Swatantrya ; Be Kharab 
Jan; Agnankit; Brahmacharyashratn ; Sheh- 
Sambhram, Shishu anc Sakhi — I’art 11. 
Thodank Rasa-])arshano, Adi YachanoLopa 
Mudra Vishva Ratha Part I : Part II Shamher 
Kanya Deve-Bitheli : Gujarat and its Litera- 
ture (in press in England) ; Nari Bln-jawabdar 
Kahani and Narmad-Arvachino-ma-Adya and 
several short stories, essays, etc. Address. 
Gilbert Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7 
MUlfSHT, Mrs. Liiavati Kanaialal. 6. 
1899. m. K. M. Munshi, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay ; Secretary, Stri Sewa 


sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chirf Presidency Magistrate, Bombay; 
released at the end of October 1930 ; organi.«!ed 
Bombay Swadeshi Market 1930 ; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1931 ; arrested in Jan. 1932 ; released 26th 
Jan. 1933; appointed Vice-President, 
I^aremad Centenary Committee. Publicatmm : 
short stories, Essays, Jivarmanthi Jadati, a 
collection of short stories and plays, etc. 
Address Gilbert Building, Babulnath Road, 
Bombay 7. 

MURPHY, STEPHEN Jaimes, The Hon. Me. 
Justice, I.O.S., Judge. Bombay High Court. 
6. 13th June, 1876. Educ. : Framlingham 
College, and Univ. College, London ; appointed 
after examination of 1898; arrive, 24th 
Nov. 1899, and served in Bombay as Asst. 
Collector and Magistrate and Asst. Judge; 
District and Session Judge, Nov. 1917; 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and Secretary 
to doveinment, Legal Department, Nov. 1922; 
Judicial Commissioner, States of Western 
India, October 1924; District and Sessions 
Judge, 1928 ; Offg. Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, June, 1928; confirmed April 1929. 
Address : High Court, Bombay. 

MUR8HIDABAD, NaWAB BAHADYA OF, 
K.0.SJ., K.O.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rals-nd-Dowla, Amir-nl-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th In descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Pugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheha. Heir apparent : Murshid- 
zada Aslf Jah Syed "Wares Ali Meerza, Ed.uc. : 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford ; has six 
times been Mem, of Bengal Leg, Council. 
Address : The Palace, Murshidabad . 

MUSPRATT, SrPNEY Pbedbrick. Major 
General, O.B (1930); C.S.I. (1922); O.IE. 
(1921) ; D.S.O. (1916); Commander, Peshawar 
District. 6. lltn Sep. 1878. m. Rosamonde 
Barry, youngest d. of Sir E, Barry, (Bart.) 
Educ. : United Service College and Sandhurst. 
Commissioned 1898. Joined l2th Bengal 
Cavalry 1899; N.W. Frontier, 1908; Great 
War in Prance (1914-18); Deputy Director, 
Military Intelligence, A.H.Q. India, 1919-21 ; 
Director, Military Operations, A.H.O. India, , 


1927-29 ; Deputy Chief of General Staff 
India, 1929-31 ; Secretary, Military Depart- 
ment, India Office, 1931-33. Addrm • 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, N.W.F.P. 

MURTRIB, David James, O.B.E., I.S 0.- 
Dy. Dir.-Gen,, Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec. 1864; Edue.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster. Bombay 
1913-16. Addrm Looland,” 8, Cunningi 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MDTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias Annasaheb 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan! 
Inaradar and Saranjamidar; Member, 
Legislative As.seinbly. b. 6 Sept. 1879, 
m. S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K 
Bhiranhl, Pearl Merchant. Educ. : at 
Salara High School and the Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1 923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, X914 and on- 
wards to the present day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist. 
and Taliika Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Array Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confee. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President', 
Provincial Postal Confee,, 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931 . A leader of the 
Deputation to H.E. Lord ( ffielnisford and Mr. 
Montague, Sc(TGtary of .State, 1917; repre- 
sented Sardars and Jnaindars’ interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
.Simon Commission, li)28. Lender of two 
deputation 1927 and 1 i)2S) to H. L. the Governor 
on bulialf of .Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Raisi^d to be First Class Sardar 
of tlie Deccan in Heidember 1 930. Nominated 
Member of tlio Pruvlneial Framhise Committee 
1932. I-uMmlions : (hirreiu'y Hystem of 
India in Maratlii. Address : Shanwar Peth, 
Satara City. 

vltIZAFFAR KHAN, ICiiAN Bahadur, Nawab, 
C.LM , Reforms Commissioner, Punjab, b. 2nd 
January 1880. Kdue. Jilisslou High Scdiool, 
Jnllunder, and Government (iollege, I..ahore 
Joined Government H(trvice as Munalff ; 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirnmnshi to Sir Michael ’ O’Dwyer 
during Great War; Orient Secretary, Tndo- 
Afglian Ihiaee delegation 1919; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 ; Oriental Meoretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Ilumphrciys ; Joined I’olltical Depart- 
ment 1924; Director, Information Bureau, 
1925 ; Reforms Commissioner since October 
1931; Khan Bahatlur, 1917; Nawab 1921, 
and C.T.E, 1931 PubliiUition : 8word Hand of 
the Empire— a war publication. Address: 
Lahore. 

MYSORE, HIS highness YOVARAJA OF, SIR 
Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.O.T.E. b. 6 June 1888; y. «. of 
late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, w. 17th June 1910. One a. Prince 
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Jaya Cliamaraja Wadiyar and throe daughters. 
Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

JSTABHA, Griircharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.E.G.S., M.R.A.S.;6. 14 March 1883 ; a. 1911. 
Educ. : privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08; 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confee., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAE, Dewak Bahaduk Zhanderao 
Gangadhae, Eao, 1876 s. of Gangadhar Eao 
Nadkar. Educ. at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in charge of finance 
and _ Education of Dhar State Council ; 
appointed Dewan and Vice-President of 
State Council, 1920. Bao Bahadur, 1924; 
Dewan Bahadur, 3931. Address: Dewan’s 
House, Dhar, C. I. 

NAG.Gikis Chandea, Eai Bahadur, M.A.,B.L. 
0 . 26 June 1861. m. Sreeinati Kunjalata, d. 
of Jlai Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Educ.-. 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Eavenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892; 
Member, Asssam Civil Service, 1892-1919; 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member, Leg. Assembly. PMbZfcgf ions Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, Baja Mahbndea Singe, Baja of; 
b. 6 February 1916. His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area of 501 souare miles, and population 
of 68,166; liia salute being nine guns. 
Address: Nagod, Baghelkhand,.” 

NAGPUB, B. C. Bishop op; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, Mrs., Follow of Boy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Hd«c. ; Hyderabad : King’s 
OolL, London ; GIrton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages ; also been 
Set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAXB, Oeettur Made AVAN, The Hon. Mr 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sir 0. Sankaran Nair. Educ . ; Victoria CoU., 
Palghat, Pachalyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Bniv. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909 ; Law Beporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate- General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 
of High Court 1924, confirmed 1927. 
Addrms : ” Spring Gardens,” Nungainbau- 

kam, Madras. 
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fTAIR, Sir Mannath Krishnan, Kt. (19S0> ; 
Dewan Bahadur (1915): Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras (1928); b. 
August 1870. Educ.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Clxristian College and Law College, Madras 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years. Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920. Address: Mohana 
Vilas, Ormes Boad, Kilpauk, Madras. 

.VAMBIAB, CHAKDROTH KUDADI THAZHATH 
VITTIL Kunhi Kammaran, Landlord, M.L.A. 
b. Dec. 1888. mi. Kalliat Madhavi Amma, d. 
of V. Eyru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Ohandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1913: in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board. In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Succeeded to the Karanavanship of Koodali 
House iu 1932. Address : Koodali N. Malabar. 

NANA VAT Y, COL. SiE Byramji Hoemasji, 
Kt. (1980), F.B.C.S. (Ed.), F.O.P.S.. L.M. 
&S. (with honours) ; T.M.S, ; Khan Bahadur 
(1910); C.T.E., June (1925) ; Consulting 

Surgeon and Physician ; Specialist in 
Eye Diseases from B-oyal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, London ; b. Decem- 
ber 1861, m.. Dhanbai, daughter of the 

late Mr. M. N- Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. E. M. Nanavatty, 
I.C.S.EdMc.; Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwiferyin one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a FeUow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in the 
L. M. & S. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.S. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over 25 years' standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, viz,, Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of Bed Cross Society; 
Member of the Coimcil of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory Committee and of 
the Committees of Becherdas Dispensary, 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital for "Women and 
Leper Asylum and Mental Hospitals; is 
also Hon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919. In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col., Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces. FuMkations : ” Duties and 
Besponsibilitiea of Practitioners and Students 
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of Medicine,’* “On Different Methods of 
Cataract Extraction/* “ Uraemia following on 
Cathetcrism,” “ Glioma Eetinac, etc. Address: 
Ahmedabad. 

NANDY, SmsohANDKA, M.A. (1920), AI.L.C., 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal, h. 1897. 
m. 1917 second Rajlmmari of the lato Hon. 
Kaja Promoda T^ath Hoy of Dighapatia. 
"Mug. : Berhampore Coll,, Bengal, and Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta ; Chairman, Berham- 
pore* Municipality ; was Member of District 
Board, Berhampore, and Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council (since 1021) ; ex- President, 
British Indian Association and President, 
Bengal Alahajan Sabha ; President, Board of 
Management, K. K. College, Berhampore; 
Member, Historical Society and Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; Alunshidabad Association, 
Life Member, Viswa Bharati, and Member 
33engal National Chamber of Commerce; 
Address : “ Ra^bari.” Kasimbazar, or 302, 

Upper Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

KARASIMHA BAG, lUO BAHAmiR. S. Y., B.A., 

* Kao Bahadur, dune 1912; i^resented Uurbar 
Medal, Dec. 1911 ; b. 21st Oct. 3 873 ; JhJdiic.: 
Madras Christian College ; (graduated 1893 ; 
had journalistic training in the oHice of 
‘The Hindu' in 1898; enrolled as Pleader 
in 1899 ; was Municipal Oiairman from 
1908- to 1919; Vice-President District 
Board, 1919-29; President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1922-30 ; Member, Andhra 
University Senate, 1926-29; Attended All- 
India National Coiigrcbs Sessions from 1903 to 
1917; Member of the All- India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1013 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
1919 and also a member of its Council ; | 
President, Kurnool Urban Bank, 1916-20 ; 
President, District Co-operative Central Bank 
1921-31 ; Member of the Board of Management 
of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank ; 
resided over the Anantapur District Co- 
operative Conference (1923) and Belliu-y 
District Co-operative Conference (19301; | 
President of the Kurnool United Club, 
1924-32 ; President, Bar AHso(*iation from 
1931 ; General Secretary, Keception Comuiittee 
of the XVIT Madras Provincial Conference 
held at Kurnool in 1910; appeared before tiro 
Functions Committee presided over ]>y Hon. 
Mr. Feetham in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the Montagu-Chclmsford Keforms in 
Jaiuiary, 1919 ; Gave evidence before tho 
Lotliian Committee in 1932 and the Andhra 
University Uommittco. Address: Kurnool. 

NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI, Till! HON. 
Dbwan Bahadue. Member, Council of State, 
b. 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land- 
lord ; President, Madras Corporation for 
1927 and 1928; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University ; Member of 
the Council of Affiliated Colleges re- 
presenting District Board and Municipa- 
lities of Chingleput District ; Hon. 
Secretary, liLidras Ih'esidenoy Dischargeil 
Prisoners* Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails ; President, Depressed 
Classes Mission Society ; Member, Town 
Planning Trust Board representing Corpora- 
tion. Member of tho Advisory Board of 


tho M. S. M. Ky.; Member, Madras 
Labour Board ; Member, South India Chamber 
of Commerce ; Presidont, Pacluiiyappa’s Trust 
Board; Member, Tramway Advisory Board- 
Member, Madras Port Trust; Director, City 
Co-operative Bank, Egmorc Benefit Society 
and Co-operative Central Land Mortgage 
Bank, Ltd.; was Alember of tho E.xecutive 
Committee of the Ct>untc.ss of Diiffcrin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and pallavaram ; Vice-President of the S. p. 

O. A. and Madras Children’s Aid Society ; 
Member, Cinema Board ; Member, Coiineli of 
State; Member, Central Board of Railways; 
Member, (ioverning Body of the laidy 
Hardinge Mialieal College Hospital for Women; 
Member, Central Coiiuniitee, Countess of 
Dufferin Pund, Delhi ; Alemher of Excise 
Licensing Board, xMadras; Member <(f the 
Aeadeini<‘ Council, • Pre.sidmit of the Town 
Plamuiig Comimitee; Chairman of the Cherries 
Coinmittoe, Membiu’ of the Labonr Advisory 
Board formetl by tlio Govoniment of Madras; 
Mcmlxw of the Governing Body of tlio Imperial 
Couueil of Agricultural IbiHcarcli, Delhi; 
Director of tlic Mylapore Jliudu Permanent 
Ji’und Ltd.; Yhic-l 'resident of tlu? District 
Educational (bumdl ; President of the Dt. 
Secondary Education Board ; Chairman of 
the, Advisory Board to tlie General Hospital, 
Madras; Jihunlmrof t-he Advisory Board to the 
Giivemnient Goslia Hospital; Chairman of 
tho Board of Trustees of the V.l’. Hall; was 
for a short time a Member of tiio Madras 
Legislative Cimncii; (hairinan of tho Board 
of Visitors of tlio Junior Gortllled Seliool, 
Kanipet; Honorary Inspector of (hrtilicMl 
.Schools of this Jb’asidericy ; Non-Ollidal 
Visitor to tho Government Mental Hosjiltal : 
Director of the Muthialpet HIgli School ; Mom- 
ber of tlie Boanl of Iiuiustrios; Member of tho 
(dnema Board ; Jlomtrary Visitor of the 
Agricultural Colli^ge, Colmbatoro ; Member 
of the Admission Board to tho Presidency 
College: Member of the Advisory Council of 
the Queen Mary’s C’ollego, for Woinon. 
Address: “ Gopathl Vila,” Ban Thomo, 
Madras. 

NARIMAN, SIR THMTJUl BHIOAJI, KT.. M.R.C. 

P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 19‘22 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23, Chief Physician, Pars! 
Lying-in Hospital ; Presldout, Collcgo of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b. Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Edm. : Grant M.O. ; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Follow of Bombay Unlv., 1883 ; J.P., a 
Syndic in Medloino, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1 910 ; Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 16 years. Address : Fort, 
Bombay. 

NARSINGARH, HlS HiGHNBSS SM Htoue 
I lAJA VIKRAM SiNUH SAHIB BAHADUR, b, 
21 September 1909 ; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs, m. 
daughter of tho heir-apparent of Outch State, 
Juno 1929, s, 1924, : Daly College, 

Indore and Mayo College, AJmere. State is 
784 sq. miles in extent and has population 
-1,13,878; salute of 11 guns. AdArm : 
Narsingarh, C.I. 
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NASIK, BISHOP OP (Bt. Bev. Philip Henry 
Loyd, M.A.), b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and Iving’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddeadon College 
from 1912 to 1916, when ho came to India as 
an S.P.Q. Missioiier. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, S. P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmcdnagar 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Araednagar and Aura agabad 1925. Appointed 
first Bishop of the now Diocese of Nasilc, 1929. 
Address : Nasik. 

STATABAJAJSr, Kamakshi, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
veraity), 1889, Editor, The Indkm Social 
Reformer, Bombay; b. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: St. Peter’s H. S., Tanjore; Pres, Coll., 
Madras ; Govt. CoU., Kuinbakonam : and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
Triplicane, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Eindu, 
Madras; Pres., Madias ?rov. Soc. Confee., 
Knrnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc 
Confee., Bijapiir, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Beport of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Beply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India *’ (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). 
Address : The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
B'orfc, Bombay, and “ Karaakshi House," 
Bandra, Bombajn 

NATESAN, the Hon. Mr. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan <fc Co., and Editor, The Indian. 
Review, Member, Council oi State, b. 25th 
August 1873, Educ. : High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; St, Joseph’s School, Trichinopoly; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
XJberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega- 
tion in 1928; attended Univonsitios Con- 
forenoo, 1929; Chairman, llotrenchmcnt 
Cummittoo for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented witli a puldic addrcHs in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty- first birthday; 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
September l^'-VH.Rublications : cMoIly patriotic 
literature and spocdics, etc., of public men, 
" What India Wants.’’ "Autonomy within 
the BmiAro ”. Address : “ Mangala Vilas,” 
Lus, Mylaporo, Madras. 

NATHUBHAI, Tribhovandas Manuaddas, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. ft. 28 Oct. 1866. Educ.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 


ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, b. 13 
June 1889. Educ.: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Address: Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWAZ, Beg AM Shah, d. of late Sir Muhammad 
Shah, K.ChS.I., m. 1913, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore, ft, 7 April, 1896. Edm : 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered public 
service at a very early age when still in purdah 
at her inatanee'tho All- India IMusIim Women’s 
Conferonco passed resolution against polygam 
1917 ; gave up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively engaged in educational and social 
reform matters ; Member of several important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees ; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sex in All-India Muslim League of 
Fxocutive Committee ; Member of Provincial 
Executive Committee and All-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927 ; first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Tinporial Conference, London, 
1930 ; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference (1930-32). Publications : 
Husan Kara Begum in Urdu ; several 

pamphlets on educational and social matters ; 
regular contributor to various Women’s 

Journals in India. Address : Iqbal Manzll, 
Lahore. 

NAYDU, Rai Bahadur Kona Shriniwas Rao, 

B. A., LL.B. (Allahabad) ; Minister of Indus- 

tries and Local Self-Government, Central 
Provinces, b. 22nd May 1877. m. to 

Laximibai Nayudu, d. of late Mr. B. Narsingrao 
Nayudii, Gove.riuneut and Railway Contractor, 
Kliaudwa. Educ.: Collegiate High School, 
Jubbulpore, Ujjain and Agra Colleges. 

Joined Wardha Bar in 1899; enrolled High 
Court Pleader in 1904; elected President, 
Maratba Municipal Committee 1915-1921 and 
1924-1934 ; appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1917-34 ; elected to 

C. P. Legislative Council, 1923; elected Dy. 
President, C.P. Logislativo Council, 1924-26; 
cl(‘etod President of the C. P. and Berar 
Non- Brahmin Association since 1925 ; 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Non-Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmin Couferonce, 1928; led the C. P. and 
Berar Non- Brahmin Party Deputation before 
(Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928; again 
elected to ('. P. Legislative Coimci; November 
1930 as a Non-Brahmin ; elected leader of the 
Democratic, (majority) Party of the C. P. 
Council in December 1930 ; elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha, in, 
Jan. 1934; appointed Minister of Industries 
to the C. P. Government in March 1934. 
Address : Civil Lines, Nagpur, C.P. 

NAZIMUDDIN, THE HoN. KHWAJA, M.A. 
(Cantab.), O.I.E., 1927, Bar-at-Law, Minister 
for Education, Government of Bengal, b. 
July 1894. m. Sliaher Banoo, d. of K. M. 
Ashraf. Educ: at Allignrh, M.A.O, College, 
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and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Chairman, 
Dacca Municipality, fronr 1922 to 1029 ; 
Member, Executive Council, Dacca University, 
1924 to 1929 ; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, from 1923. Addrm: Pari Bagli, 
Haiuna, Dacca; 25/1 Ballygunge Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

NAZIP AHMAD, De., M.Sc., Ph.D. (Cantab.) ; 
Director, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
Teclmological Laboratory, b. 1 May 1898. 
Edw: M. A. 0. College, Aligarh; Govern- 
ment College, Lahore ; Peterhouse, Cambridgy, 
Head of the Science Department, Islaniia 
College, Lahore, 1926-1930; Asst. Director, 
Technological Laboratory, 1930-1931. Publi- 
cations : Various scientifle and technical 
papers. Address : Cotton Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

HBBDHAM, Majoe-Gbneeai Heney, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Officer Commanding Bombay 
District,!). 1876. w. 1902, Violet, d. of late 
Captain H. Andrew, 8th Hussars, and Mrs. 
Yates Browne. Educ: privately. Joined 
Gloucester Regiment, 1900 ; P.S.C. 1908-9 ; 
Staff, England, 1910-14 ; France, Egypt, 
Salonika, Hussia, since 1914 (Legion of 
Honour) St. Vladimir, U.S. Distinguished 
Service Medal, C.M.G., D.S.O. , commanded 
4th Worcestershire, 1922-28 ; Colonel, 1919 ; 
Military Attache, Brussels, Berne, Jjuxem- 
bourg, 1922 ; Military Attache, Paris, 1927-31. 
Officer Commanding, Bombay District, 
1981. Address: Assayo Building, Colaba, 
Bombay. 

HBHALCHAND, Mxtntazim-Khas Bahadtie, 
M.A. (Allahabad) ; LL.B., Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Bduc: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Ha jputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
’ Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Address : 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 

HEOGY, Kshitisii Chandea, M.L.A., repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahomedan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn,, E. Bengal. Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta. Journalist, b. 1888, 
Educ.'. Presy. Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll, 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Mat. Lib. 
Eedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24 ; one of Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address: 48, 
Toynbee Circular Hoad, Wari, Dacca; and 
P. 393, Eussa Eoad, ToUygunge P. O., 
Calcutta. 

NEHRU, Pandit Shei Sheidhaea, B.Sc., 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.E.D., I.O.S. b. 17 
November 1888. m. Haj Dulari Kichlu. 
Educ : Agra College (Allahabad University) ; 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University ; 
Heidelberg University ; London University ; 
Ouilde International and Sorbonne, i^ris. 
Service in the I.C.S. ; I*rofossor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Lal)oratory, M. C. 
Colige, Allahabad, in War time; llesearch 
into .aeroplane problems and visit to Prance 
§nd . England in War time ; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. p. 
Government; Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. p. Government and 


District work; Member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Res<uire,h, Publications: 
(Science) “ Ueber die Bewegung von Casen,” 
“First Steps in JUuiiology ” & “ bicranage!” 
(Agricultural llc,searcli) il'ho cultivation of 
Broomcoru, Exijcriments in Blectrofarming 
Eurllu*r Expcriineuts in Electro fanning, New 
Experiments iu Jihedu-ofarming and 'Aleuni 
Aspetti dell’ Ellcttrocoltiira. (Sociology) 
Caste and Credit in the Rural Area. (Law) 
Judgments tfe Bow to Write 'J'lieiu. (Litera- 
ture) LcBoqquet d’Ophelie and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. (Spiritual Uplift) “ Doctor ami 
Saint, A Passion of West and Mast.” (Rural 
Uplift) Logbook of a Rural Uplift Van, 
Better Life in the Village, Current Proldenis 
ill the Rural Area and some time editor of a 
a Rural Uplift iveekly e.all(‘d “ Review of the 
Week.” Address : 17, George Town, 

Allaliabad. 

NEPAL, Hrs niGiiNKss Pro.uwala-Nepai- 
Taeadtusha Mahaeaja Bhim Hiium Shere 
Jung BAHAnuR Rana, tl.C.S.r. (Hon, 1931) 
G.C.M.G. (1931), Iv.C.V.O. (1911), Yit-Tang- 
Panting-Sliuu Cliian and Jaih-Chuan-Shang- 
Chiang (Chinese 1932) Prinio JVIiuist(U‘ and 
Supreme Command er-iii-Chicf. b. ICtli April 
1865. 1st marriage 1 son, 2nd marriage 3 
sons, 3rd marriage 1 daughter. Bduc: 
Durbar High School, Kathmandu. Entered 
army as a ('oloncl in JH78, General Comdg. 
Northern Division 18S5, (Duieral Corndg. 
Southom Division i887, (bmeral Comdg. 
Eastern Division 1888, Senior (Vmnnanding- 
General 1901, Coinmander-ln-Chlef of the 
Nepalese Army 1901-1929, became Maluiraja, 
Prime Minister and vSu))ronu) Commander-in- 
Chief in 8Ucco.Hsiou to his late illustrious elder 
brother Maharaja Chandra Shum Shore 
Jung in Nov. 1931. Hon. Lt.-Gcneral in the 
British Army (1931) Hon. Col. 4th P. W. 0. 
Gurkha Rifles (1930). Is Grand Master of 
the Most llofulgimt Order of the Star of 
Nepal. Has boon from time to time in 
charge of variou.s civil and military portfolios 
wliich he eonUuctod very ably and was the 
most otiiciont lielpor and right-luind man 
of the late Maliaraja Cliandra tlirougliout 
the period of his very successful administra- 
tion of Nepal as Maliaraja and Prime Minister, 
To show appreciation of his work he was 
honoured with an Hon. K.ILV.O, by H. M. 
The King-Emperor George V iu 191 1 and in 
1910 he got his K.C.S.X., for valuable work 
rendered as assistant ot Maliaraja Chandra 
in giving help to the Allies during the Great 
War. Address: Hinglia Durbar, Katmandu, 
Nepal. 2’eZe. Affirm Maharaja Raxaul,” 

NBVILE, Hukkt River.!}, B.A., O.B.E. (1919), 
V.D. (1920), C.I.E. (1921), Commissioner, 
(on leave), b. 24th May 1876. w. Euphan 
M.B.B., a. of T. Maxwell, Esq., of Irvine, 
Ayrshire, d. 1028. Educ : Charterhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 ; posted to U.P.; Commanded 
tr.P. Horae, 1913-17 ; services placed at 
disposal of C.-in-C,, Nov, 1917 ; Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces ; Collector and 
Maratrate, Agra, Nov. 1023; Publicaiions: 
Disc, Gazetteers of the United. Provinces. 
Addrm : Jhansi. 
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JTEVILLE, BERTIE AYIMER CUAJEPTOJI, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, h. 7 October 1882. m, 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales. Mug: Corrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Fiver years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1900. AMrens: 10, Ronaldshay 
Boad, Alipore, Calcutta. 

KEWBOTJLD, HoN. SIR Babington Benstett, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916. 6. 7 March 1867. muc.: 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Ent. I.O.S., 1885. AMnsz: Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

KEWCOME, Major-General Henry William, 
C.B. (1923) ; C.M.G. (1919) ; D.S.O. (1915) ; 
M. G. H. A. Army Headquarter:. 6. July 
14th, 1875. m. Helen, eldest daughter of 2nd 
Earl of Lathom, (died 1929). Eduo : 
Marlborough College and B.M.A., Woolwich. 
Address : Army Headquarters, Simla. 

KEWMAK, Major-General Charles Richard, 
C.B.. C.M.G. , D.S.O., G.O.C., Madras District, 
ft. 24 Jaly, 1875, m. Dorothy Sarah Carr. 
Edue.: Clifton College. First Commission in 
Boyal ArtUlery, June 15, 1895. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore. 

NEWMAN, Harold Lancelot, o.I.E. (1930) 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency, h. Aug. 5, 1878. m. Mary, d. of 
the late Prof. T. A. Hearson, A. M. I.C.E. 
Edua.: Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill. Joined the Indian Forest Service 
as Assistant Conservator on November 15, 
1901 ; apptd. Conservator, 1st Jan. 1922, 
Chief Conservator, Feb. 1928. Address: 
Poona. 

NICHOLSON, Sir Frederick Atjgustos, 
K.C.S.I. (1925), K.O.I.E. (1903), O.I.E. 
(1899), Kaisar-l-Hind Medal, First Class, 
1st Jan. 1917. 6. 1846. m. 1875. 

Catherine, O.B.E,, d. of Rev. J. 
Leehler; three s. Educ.: Royal Medical 
College, Epsom; Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899 ; Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 ; retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisherie.s, 1905-1918. Publioations : 
District Manual of Coimbatore; Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgirls. 

NICKERSON, Major-General William 
Henry Sryder, V.C. (1901) ; C.B. (1919) ; 
C.M.S. (1916) ; K.H.S. (1925) ; Director of 
Medical Services, b. 27 March 1875. m. 
Katherine Anne Isabel, d. of T. W. Waller 
Baynards Park, Surrey. Educ : Victoria 
University of Manchester, M.B., Ch. B. 
(1896); D.P.H. (1907). Entered Army 
1898 ; S. African War 1899-1902 ; Despatches, 
promoted Captain ; Served in Egypt, W. 
Africa, India; Great War 1914-1919; A. D. 
M.S. of Division and D.D.M.S. of an army 
corps ; D.D.M.S. Constantinople, Straits 


and Black Sea, 1919 ; Despatches six times 

C. M.G., Brevet of Colonel, O.B., D,D.M.S., 
Egypt, 1922-25 ; Major-General 1925 ; D.D. 
M,S., Eastern Command, 1926-1929; D.M.S. 
India from 1929. Address: Army Head- 
quarters, India. 

NIHALSINGH, REV. CANON SOLOMON, B.A.. 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth, b. 15 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a XUok 
Ohandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ.: (?ovt. H, S., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
Publications ; An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 1878-75 ; Khulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Rlsala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asl ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu; 
Address: 2. Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 

NIYOGI, Maohiraja Bhownishanker, M.A., 
LL.M., Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Nagpur and Vice-Chancellor, Nagpnr Uni 
versity. 6. 30th August 1886, ot. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.) Educ.: at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 ; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Instirance 
Co., Social and Political Reforms activities. 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur, C.P. 

NORBURY, H. CARTER, J.P., M.Inst.T. 
F.I.R.A., Chief Accounts Officer, G. I. P. 
Railway, Bombay, b. 18 Oct. 1883. m. 
Miss Rickwood. Educ : at Leeds. Great 
Northern Railway (England), Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Office. Address; Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay, b. Edinburgli, 4 March 1880. m. 
1909 Marsraret Elizabeth Murray. Educ.; 
Royal H. S. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address : 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORMAND, Charles, William Blyth, M.A., 

D. So., Director-General of Observatories. 
6. 10th September 1889. m. Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Educ : Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913 : Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; 
mentioned in despatches, 1917; Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications: 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Address : Meteorological Office, 
Poona. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D.Sc. (London), 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.O., Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon. 6. 24 October 
1887. Educ: Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ- of Manche.ster, 1909 ; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11; Beit Memorial Fellow, 
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iyil-13; JPtiysiolof^icul Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain l.A.ll.O. attached 
103rd Maliratta Light Infantry, 1915-18; 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24; Prof, 
of Biocheraistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1029. Publications : Numerous 
scientific papers in various teclmlcal jounials. 
Address : Tea llesearch Institute of Ceylon, 
St. Coomhe, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NOYCE, Frank, Sir, Kt. (1929), I.C.S., C.S.T. 
(1924),O.B.E. (1919). Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council (Industries & Labour) 19 51- 
b. 4 June 1878. Educ.: Salisbury Sch. and 
St. Catharine's Coll., Cambridge. m. 
Enid, d. of W. M. Kirkus of Liver- 
pool. Entered I.C.S., 1902. Served in 

Madras. Under-Seo. to Govt, of India, 
Bevenue and Agricultural Dept., 1912-16 ; 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 ; 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29 ; Vice- 
Bresident and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 ; Member, Burma 
Land Bevenue Committee, 1920-21 ; Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 ; 
Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, Development 
department, 1923-24 ; President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25. President, Indian Tariif 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926. Attached Officer and Asst. Commis- 
sioner, Boyal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927; Secretary to tlio Government 
of India, Department of Education, Hcaltfi 
and Lands, 1929. Honorary LL.D„ Aligarh 
Muslim University. Publications: England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902). Address : 
Inverarm, Simla. 

OATEN, Bdwaud Pauley, M.L.C., M.A., LL.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, b. 24 
Eeb. 1884. m. Dorothy Aileen Began, 
2ndd. of late B. G. Ellis. Educ.: Skinner’s 
School, Tunbridge 'Wells, Tunbridge School; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
On staS Llandovery Coll., 1908-9; I.E.S. as 
Prof, of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-16; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1916; thence to 1919 in I.A.B.O. attached 
11th K.B.O. Lancers in N. W. Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including Waziristan campaign, 
1917; Lt, 1917; Ag. Captain, 1919; Oilg. 
Asst. Director for Mahomedan Education, 
Bengal, 1919 ; Offg. Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920; Oflg. Principal, Hughll 
College, 1921 ; Asst. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1921 ; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924; Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924, to present 
day; Fellow, Calcutta University; Major, 
A. P. India 1927 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. University Training Corps. Publications : 
" A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature 
“ European Travellers in India ” ; “ Glimpses 
of India's History ”, contributed to " Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.” 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta. 

OGILVIB, The Hon. Lievt.-Colonsl Giougr 
Drummond, O.S.I. (1932) ; C.I.E. (1926) ; 
Agent to the Governor-General in Baj- 
putaua. b. 18 Peb. 1882. m. Lorna Home, 
flL of the late T. Home, Esq., J.P. of Charlton 
Mouse, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, 


Edue : Cheltenham College ; Sand- 

hurst. Entered .Indian Army, 1900; appoint 
od Indian Political Dejmrtment, 1905 ; Asst 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Army Depart 
inont, 1015; Major, 1015; Liout.-Col,, 1926' 
Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Political Di!p.artment. 1919 ; Offg, Political 
Secretary, Govt, of India, 1923; President 
Council of State, .laipur, 1925 ; Besident in’ 
Mewar,llajputana. 1925-27 ; Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29; Resident in 
Kushiuir, 1029-1031 ; Agent to ihe Governor- 
General in (Jential Inilia, 1031-l‘i;{3. Address: 
Mount Ahii. Ilajpntana, 

OBTON, Ma.iou-UrnkraTj Ernest Frederick 
P.S.C. (1908) ; O.B. (ll»26) ; Director of Move- 
ments anti Quartering, Army Headquarters 
India, b. 27 Ai)ril 1874. 'W. Ali(io Franees 
Micklelmrgh, lOOL Two s. Educ : Berbv 
anil B.Jd.t!. Sandhurst. Joined Itoyal 
Dublin KusUievs, 1801 ; trails ferml Indian 
Army 1807 (57t.h lauKHirH, Daluch Horse)- 
Col. 15th Laneers ; (thiiia (Itolief of Pekin) 
1000-10; desputi-hes ; -Mekran (eapturo 
Nodi/i Fort) 1 002 ; 1 le.spaiches ; Great War 
1915-19; D<‘spat('iics (Urov. Lieut-, Col. and 
(ioloncl). Address: Army Headquarters, 
Delhi ami Simla. 

PADSHAH, Tun Hon. Sained Mahmud 
Sahib baiiaditii, B.A. Member, Council 
of State; Member ot the Boad Committee, 
Council of State. Advoeate. b, 1887. 
d. of tlio late Suwear Syed Mir Hussain 
Saliib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor. Edue : Pn-.sidcnuy College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916; beea mo Member of the 
Boformed Madras Li'gislatlve, Council, 1921; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and lixecutive functions, the 
Terapcranco Movommit, ciie.ouragement of 
cottage industrioa, etc. First Joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1926 ; becan»e a Fellow' of the Andhra 
University and Ih’esldont of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League iii 1920. Presided 
over All-India Press limploycos Coiiferenca 
held in Oaloutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
(‘uuferenceK. Again re-electwl to the Council 
of Ktafe, 1939; ninninatod delegate to the 
Swmid Riuind d’abln I’onferonco, 1981, to 
ropriwont Murtliins of Madras Prosidencj'. 
.Nominated m a didegute* t-o the Railway iJoard 
and lieserve Bank (iimfe.enwH, London, in 
1983 ; Icathn* of tlm Indopondent party in the 
Couiwdl of St-it{',. Address : Madras. 

PAGE, This Hon. Sir Arthur, K.C. (1922) ; 
Chief Justice, Burma High Court, b. ' 
1876 ; 0 . sure. s. of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carahalton, Surrey, m. Margaret, d. 
ot E. Symes Thomson, M.D., l.R.O.P-, 
Edue. : Harrow ; Magdalen OolL, Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 ; Lite- ^ 
rae Humanioros, 1899 ; B.A. 1899. Bar-at* 
Jjaw, 1901 ; Conservative Candidate, Derby . 
Borough, Jan, 1910; served European War 
in B’rance and Flanders, A.B., R.N.V.B. 
1915 ; 2nd Lieut, Royal Marin® Artillery; i 
captain, 1917. Puisne Judge, Oaloutta, 1923. 
Pmications : Licensing Bill, is it Just f 
1908 ; Shops Act (joint author), 1911; i 
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Leaal Problems of the Empire in Oxford 
Sarvey of the British Empire, 1914 ; 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Allen Enemies, 1914 : various articles on 
Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
AdiJreso : High Court, Rangoon. 

PAT, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs, b. Jan, 15, 1893, m. 
1913 Slta Bai. Educ. : T. B. High School. 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam ; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, S. P. G. College, Triehinopoly, 1916- 
18 ; Prof, of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll,, 
Vizianagram, 1918-19 ; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. AI.’s Patent Ofllce, London, 1923 ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address : 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
PAKEHH AM- WALSH, Ri'. Ii.Er. Hbebebt, 
B.D. (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m, 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 

F. C. Hayea. Educ.: Chard Grammar School; 
Birkenliead School; Trinity College, Dublin, 
Deacon, 1898; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota 
Hagpore, India, 1890-1903; Principal, S. jp. 

G. College, Triehinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Triehinopoly, 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Pub- 
lications : St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems; Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.IC.) 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.) ; Com- 
mentary on St. John's Ep. ^S.P,C.K-) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonal Psalter. Address : Bishop’s College, 
224, lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

PALITANA, Thakom Saheb of, Shri Baha- 
DXJKSiNiui Mansinhji (Gohol llaiput),K.C.I.E. 
Witli a permanent dynastic salute of 9 gun.s. 
b. 3 April 1900, Invested with full powers 
27th JNov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkuraar College Connell. Address : 
Palitana. 

PANANDIKAR, SatyasHRAYA Gopal, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D, (Econ. London), 1921; 
D.Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economies, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications ; 
ISconomic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
and Industrial I.abour in India Address: 
Elphinstone College, Fort, Bombay. 
PANCKRIDGE, HtrOH RAHBRE, B.A., 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1980). b. Oct. 2, 1885. Edw : Winchester 
College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909 ; Advocate, 


Calcutta High Court, 1910 ; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926 ; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt. 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field- Marsha I 
Lord Allenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PAHDALAT, The Hon’ble Mr. Jostice K. 
Krishnan, B.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. 
(Lond.) 1914; Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b. April 1874. m. J. Narayani Amma. Educ : 
Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. 
Practised law in the State of Travaneore from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High 
Court, Travaneore, 1913-14; awarded LL.D. 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law. Practised at Madras 1914-19 ; appointed 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919 ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 1924; Judge, High Court, 
1928. Publications : Editor of Series of 
Science Primers in Malayalain; author of 
Primer on Chemistry ; author of " Succession 
and Parthion in Malabar Law.” Address: 
Lanark Hall, Rnndall’s Road, Vepery, 
Madras. 

PARANJPE, Gopal Ramchaedra, M. Sc., 
A.T.I.Sc., I.B.S., J.P. Professor of Physics, 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, b. 30 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Mallni Paranjpe. 
Educ : Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin, 
Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years ; then for some 
time Assistant in tlie Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of University of Bombay. Publications : 
Various papers in the journals of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, The Indian 
Journal of Physics, Calcutta, and other 
Scientific journals. Joint Editor of the 
popular Scientific monthls!^ in Marathi Srishti 
Duyan.” Address: Royal Institute 

of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. *' Sadhana,” 
Dadar, Matunga (South), Bombay 14. 

PARAKJPYE, Raghtjeatii Purusuottam, Dr. 
M.A. (Cantab.), B. So. (Bombay), D. Sc. 
(Calcutta), b. Murdi, 16 Fob. 1876. Educ. : 
Maratha H. S., Bombay; Fergusson Coll., 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.) ; Paris; 
Poona; and Gottingen; First in all Univ, 
exams, m India : went to England as Govt- 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899. Princ. and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll.. Poona. 1902-24; 
Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation; has taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pros. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 ; Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-?'* ; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Ur iv. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member, 
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India Council, 1927*32. Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1932. 
Publications ; Short iivea ol Gokhale and 
Karve, The Crux of the Indian Problem. 
Address : Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge, Lucknow. 


PARSONS, Sm (Alerbd) Ai.an (LiTHBErooE), 
Kt. (1932) ; B.A. (Oxon) ; C.I.E. (1925) ; 
Indian Civil Service ; Secretary, finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1982). h. 22nd October 1882. m. Katharine 
Parsons. E&uc : Bradfleld College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Punjab, 
1907; Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 
1912, and to Government of India, Pinance 
Department, 1916 ; Additional Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1920; Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 1922 ; 
Secretary to Government of India, Industries 
Department, 1925; Financial Commissioner 
of Railways, 1926-1931; Temporary Member, 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1932. 
Address: New Delhi and Simla. 


PAK.TAB BAHADUR 8ING, EaJA, TAIiVQDAK 
OF KitA PaETABQABH, C.I.E. , Hon, Magis- 
trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council. 
6. 1866. Address: Hila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. Ram SlNGH BAHADUR, 
Maharawat of. h. 1908. s. 1929. m. eldest d. 
of Eao Raja Sir Madho Singhji, K.C.I.E., 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 (died) ; second d. 
of Maharaja Saheb of Dumraon in Behar 
in 1932. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927. State has an area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 67,114 ; salute of 
15 guns. Address : Partabgarh, Rajputana. 


PAS COB. SiB Ed'WIN Hail, Kt. (192S), M.A., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), D. Sc. (London), F.G.S., 
P.A.S.B., Director, Geological Survey of India 
1921-1932. b. 17 Feb. 1878. m. Mia, d, of 
James MacLean of Beauly, Inverness. Educ. : 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Foundation 
Scholar). Joined Geological Survey, 1905; 
Kangra Earthquake Investigation. 1905 ; 
Survey ol Burma Oilfields, 1905-09 ; 
accompanied Makwari Punitive Expedition, 
Naga Hills, 1910 ; deputed Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 1913 ; Slade 
Oilfields Commission in Persia, and Persian 
Gulf, 1913-14; Punjab and N. W, Frontier, 
1914-15; Oommsn. as Lt. in LA. R. O., 
1916-1917 ; on Active Service, Mesopotamia, 
1916-17; promoted to Superintendent, Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, 1917 ; on Deputation to 
Mesopotamia, 1918-19. Editor, Memoirs and 
Records of the Geological Survey of India 
1920-1930; Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, President in 1924, Treasurer and 
Editor of Transactions, 1920-1980; President 
of the Governing Body, Indian 8(fixooI of 
M:ining and Geology 1921-32; Trustee, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 1921-1932 ; Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference, London, 1 930. Publications : 
The Oilfields of Burma ; The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal ; Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum; and 
several shorter papers In the Records, Geo- 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere. 
Address: Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 


PATE, Henry Reginald, B.A., C.I.E. (I93i) • 
Second Secretary, Government of Madras’ 
b. 10 Aug. 1880. 7n. Ethel Blanche Bignell 
1924. Educ. : Clifton 1893-99 ; IQna’i 
Coll., Cambridge. 1809-1904. Joined I.oTs 
1904 ; Special Settlement Officer ; Secretaryi 
Board of Revenue, Deputy Secretary of 
Government of India and Ofi'g, Secretary of 
Army Department ; Collr. of Malabar ■ 
Secretary to Government of Madras, Revenue 
Department. Publications : A Gazetteer of 
the Tinnevelly District (Madras Government 
Press). Address : Madras. 

PATEL, Valla BHBHAi Jhaverbhai, Bar-at- 
Law. Bom of a i*atidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad; Matriculated from the Nadiad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami- 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra ; went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple, On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagralia Ashram at Ah- 
medabad. Came into prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoll no-tax campaign. 
On suspension of non-co-operation movement 
and incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, joined 
Ahmedabad Municipality for the first time 
and became its President, 1927-28. Address: 
Bhadra. Ahmedabad. 

PATKAR, The HON. Mr. Justice Sitaram 
SUNDERRAO, B.A., LL.B., b. 16 May 1873. m. 
Mrs. Slmntabai i*atkar. Educ : Elphinfitone 
High School and Elphlnstono College. Began 
practising as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897 : Was appointed Government 
Pleader in 1918 and continued as such till July 
1923 ; Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee api)olnted by 
Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb. 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926: appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 ; 
retired in 1933 ; elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s University in July 1931. 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
■University, July 1932, Address : Hughes 
Itoad, Chowpaty, Bombay. 

PATRO, RAO Bahadur Sir annepu Parashu- 
EAMADASS, Kt. (1924,; High Court Vakil, 
Ganjam ; landholder ; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council; connected with the 
working of Local Helf-Govornment institutions 
in rural are as for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921 -27. President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmlu). Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932 ; 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 1933. Delegate to the 
League of Nations. Geneva, 1931. PaWica- 
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Ions : Eurai Economics : A Study of Eural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. Address: 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

PATTANI, Sir Prabhashankar Dappatram, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Oouiicilof Government of Bombay, 1912-1916; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916 ; of 
the Imperial Legislative CouneU, 1917; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19. b. 1862. Muc.: 
Morvi, Eajkote, Bombay. Address : Anant- 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PAVEY, dasturji Saheb Cursbtji ERACHJI, 
Pirst High Priest of the Pasali Sect (Eeform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia. 
1929 ; to be presented in April 1933 with a 
Commemorative Volume of Oriental Studies 
being the work of one hundred of the world’s 
foremost Orientalists; b. 9 April 1859; 
sons, three ; daughters, three. Education : 
public and private schools, Navsari. Ordained 
into Zoroastrian priesthood, 1871 ; first Princi- 
pal of the Zend-Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
trian Theological Seminary) at Kavsari, 
appointed, 18'89 ; High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912. Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmd JashaneS Euzd Hormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behctari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community). 
Publications : Eahe Zarthoshti (A Zoroastrian 
Catechism), Bombay, 1901, second edition 
a 931 ; Tarikate Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian 
Ceremonials), Bombay 1902, Second edition 
1982 ; Vaaze Khurshed (Lectures and Ser- 
mons on Zoroastrian Subjects), Bombay, 
1904 ; Eesalhe Zhurshed (Essays and 
Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects), Parts 2, 3, 
Bombay, 1917, 1931 ; Zarthoshti Sahitiya 
Abhyas (Zoroustrian Studies) Parts 1, 2, 
Bombay, 1922, 1928 ; Iranian Studies 

Bombay, 1927 ; many articles in Gujarati 
newspapers and scientific journals. Address : 
Pedder Eoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

PAVEY, FAREDW DastuR Cursetji, Chief 
Engineer, Horth Western Eailway (retired). 
Created C.I.E., 1930. Eldest son of Basturji 
Saheb Cmsetji Erachji Pavry. Education: 
Elphinstone College and the Eoyal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill ; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Hill. Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Eailway, 
1900 ; Executive Engineer, 1908; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address : Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Bail- 
way, Lahore. 

PAVEY, jAii Dastur C., M.A., Ph.B., Orientalist 
and Author, b. 27 November 1899, Edue.: 
Elphinstone College, 1916-18 ; St. Xavier’s 
College, 19i8-20; B, A., with Honour.s, Bom- 
bay University, 1920 ; Fellow of St. Xavier’s 
College and of MnllaFiroz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M.A. and Ph. D. with Distinction of Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively; 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25 ; 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America, 
1925-26, Appointed University Examiner in 
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Avesta and Pahlavi on return to India in 
1926. Went to England in 1927 on a scholarly 
and religious mission. Delivered numerous 
public lectures at various centres of learning 
in England and in fourteen other countries 
on the Continent, 1927-80. Upon the 
establishment in London of the Zoroastrian 
House with the Hall of Prayer, and the 
completion of the scholarly work in England, 
returned to India in 1930. Delivered a 
number of public lectures in Bombay and 
various other centres of learning in Northern 
India in 1931. Visited Europe again in 
1932 for the completion of a literary project, 
Chairman of the Eeligion Section, Inter- 
Collegiate Club, (International House), New 
York (1921-25). Member of Council of 
the Foreign Universities Information Bureau, 
University of Bombay (1926-29), of the 
Mulla Firoz Madressa (since 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Eeligion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Beligions (London 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama -Oriental 
Institute since 1931. Member of the Book 
Committee, Parsi Funchayet, since 1931. 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Eeligion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Eeligion (Lund.), 1929., and to the First 
Historical Congress (Bombay, 1931) ; President 
of Columbia University Club of Bombay since 
1931. Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, of the American Oriental 
Society, and various other learned Societies. 
Publications: The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life (New York, 1926) ; The Teaching 
of Zarathushtra (Bombay 1926) ; Yashte 
Yadardegan, or the Zoroastrian Sacraments 
and Ordinances (Bombay, 1927) ; and 
numerous articles on Oriental subjects in 
popular and Scientific Journals, Address: 
Pedder Eoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

PAVEY, Merwanji Eraohji., J.P. (Bombay) ; 
L.E.C.P. (London) ; L.M, & S. (Bombay) ; 
L.M. (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Presidency Magte. ; 
medical practitioner, Bombay. ,b. 15 October 
1866. m. 1876. Educ : Sir C. Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School ; 
Grant Medical College of Bombay ; Eotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Cric%d Career : The first Pars! cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 1895. 
Was one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner, St. John’s Ambulance Division. 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1915; President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1882 and 1884. 
Public Life : Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
physical Culture and Health League and the Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. 
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Hon. Treasurer of tlie Advisory Committee of 
the Parai Pioneer Battallion ; Hon. Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Pund ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parai 
Honsing Society ; President of M.O.O. of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop. 5 of 

Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee ; Joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Association. 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 ; A Trustee of Pr. 
Gimi Trust Fund for Technical Educatmn 
and of the Navasaii High School ; A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium; Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bnlsara Class, Y.M. 
P.A., and Hhorshed Mandal ; Chairnmn of 
of Parsi Scout Federation and Pawi Purity 
League and Zoroastnan B and Executive 
Committees. President of the ‘ Zoroastnan 
Orchestra”; Joint Hon. . 

Beliari Fund, PublicaUons .* Parsi Cricket , 
Physical Culture ; The Team Spirit in Cricket , 
lladlo Talks on Boxing among the Parsis, 
“Scouting”, “Health” and 
Bont's”. Clubs : Parsi Gymkbuia, Wilhngdon 
Sportb Club and Bipon ^ub. Address. 
Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 

PAVBY, Miss Bapsy, M.A., Authm and Titter^ 

teur. b. 25 December 1906. Hrfitc ; Queen 
Mary High School and St. Xavier s College, 
BonLy ; M. A. with Distinction, Colombia 
University, Hew Y or k. 1 r a yell e d 
extensively in Europe and America, 19-5--6. 
Presented at Their Majesties Court in 1928. . 
Delegate to the Geneva Conference for Peace | 
through Eeligion, 1928. Member of Committee ' 
of various Cliarity .Balls, the League of M^cy, 
the University College, . the Eve, 

the Empire Day held in London during 
the years 1928, 1929 and p30 in aid of hospi- 
tals. Travelled extensively in EnglaM and 
on the Continent, 1927-30. Visited Europe 
in 1931 and again in 1932 in connection 
with the work of the World Conference for 
International Peace through Eeligion ; Member 
of The Primrose League of Great Bntam, 
British League of Mercy, British Federation 
of University Women, British Indian Union, 
International Theatre Society of London,! 
also of the Bombay Work Guild, and of 
several other Associations and Societies. 
Publications : The Heroines of Ancient 
Persia, Stories Eetold from the Shahnama of 
2<’irdasui (Cambridge, 1930); and many 
articles in popular and scientific journals. 
Address : Pedder Eoad, Cuniballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

PEErlEE, Most Ebv. Feedinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. h. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
ot Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Grand Cross, 
Order of the Crown; Knight Commander, 
Order of Leopold. Address : 32, Park Street. 
Cairutta. 

PETIGAEA, Khan Bahadhe Katasji Jam- 
SHEDjr, Deputy Commissioner of 

Police, Special Branch, Bombay, b. 24 Hov 
1877. mi. Avanbai, d, of Mr. Jehangirshaw 
Ardeshir Taleyarkhaii. Ediio Surat and 


B<>mi)ay. .Started canH-r as Sul)-Ius|H'(3tor 
of Police in Bombay City C.J.O. and gradually 
went throtigh all grades of the City C.J.D, 
Was promoted to Indian Police .Service iu 
1928, and has since heeu Doi)uty Commissioner 
of Police in charge Special Bramdi of the 
Bombay C.l.D. Jleceived medal of the Eoyal 
Victorian Order from il. J. M. the ICiiig- 
Eniperor, li)12 ; c-reated Khan .Saheb, li)12; 
Khan Bahadur, 1916 ; Kaisar I-Hiud Medal, 
First Class, 1923; appointed .Justice of the 
Peace 1924; appointed Cnmiianion of the 
Imperial .Servic.c Order l'.)26 ; aiiiiointed 
Officer of the Most. lixecdhuit Order of the 
British Bnijiire, 1931 ; (i.I.H. 1933. Address: 
2, Winter Eoad, Malaliar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, JeHanoir Bomanjer, Merchant and 
millowner, b. 21 Aug. 18' 9. m. Miss Jaijec 
Swabjee Ihituck, M.B.E. Kai?ar-i-Hind 
Silver nipdallist. Educ. : Fort High and St. 
Xavier's Institutions. J.l’., merchant and 
mill -agent ; Member, Bombn.y Municipal 
Corporation, and The Bombay Improvement 
Trmst Board, 1901-193J; Bombay Development 
Board and the Victoria Jubilee Teclmlciil 
Institute ; Member of the Committee of the 
Bombay Millowncrs’ Association (President, 
1915-16 «& 1928-29);Tndian Mcrcdiants’Cliambor 
(President,1919-20) and Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (President 1918); Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Assocn. ; Follow of the 
University of Bombay ; Trustee of Parsee 
Panchayat, Founder and Managing Director 
of Theindian Daily iUaif (H)23-1931);Foimdcr 
and President of the B.D. Petit Parsi General 
Hospital, Indian Economic Society, Bombay 
Progressive Association, and New High 
School for Girls (Bombay); Fournier of the 
Imperial ludian Citizenshii) Association and 
the Victoria Memorial Sclw)ol for the Blind; 
Delegate of the Jhirsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902-1922) ; Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927-,33), Excise Com- 
mittee (1921-24); Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-1017); industrial Disputes 
Committee (1021), the University Eeforms 
Committee C1924U and tlu3 Bombay Provincial 
Franchise Committee, 1 93 1 . A duress: Mount 
Petit, Pedder Eoad, Cuiuballa Hill, Bombay. 

PETMAN, Chaelhs BAEM Bbvan, O.I.E. 
b. 9 September 1800. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chingdon, Essex. Educ.: Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Clilof Court, 
Punjab, 1892: Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1920 
to Eeb. 1921 . Founder and First Master of the 
r,ahore Hunt, 1903. Puhlwationn : “ Report 
on Frauds and Bribery in tlie CommisBariat 
DopartiinGnt'' ; P- W. Oontriicfc Ms-toBiI 
(Revised Edition). Addtms: Lahore. 

PETRIE, SiE DATit), O.V.O., O.B.E,, 

Chairman, Public Service CommlBslou, 
India, since August 1932. b. 1879 Mm: 
Aberdeen Unlv. Ent* lud. Police, 
1900 ; Asst .Dir., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spoc. 
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duty with Home Dept., 1915-1919 ; on 1 
special duty with H, R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H. B. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore ; Member of the 
R. Commn. on Public Services, 1923; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Horae Department 
Government of India, 1924-31. appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931. Chairman, Indian Bed Cross 
Society and St. lolin Ambulance Association, 
and Chief Commissioner for the Empire of 
India of St. John Ambnlance Brigade Over- 
seas ; Knight of Grace of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, 1933. Address: c/o Lloyds Bank, 
Bombay. 

PICKTHALL, Marmaduke William, H, E. n. 
the Nizam’s Service, h. 7 April 1S75. m. 
Muriel Emily Oadwaladr-Smith. Bdiic: 
Harrow, on the continent of Europe and in 
Syria, Egypt and Turkey. Spent much of 
his life in Syria and Egypt and came to be 
regarded as an expert on Near Eastern affairs ; 
was a strong partisan of the Young Turks 
in their struggle to reform their country ; 
became Muslim in Constantinople, Succeeded 
Lord Mowbray and Stoarton as President 
of Anglo-Ottoman Society ; served in British 
Army during Great War; Editor, Bmnbay. 
Chronicle, 1920-24 ; in 1925 entered E. E. H. 
the Nizam’s service; Principal, Govt. High 
School, Chadarghat; Superintendent, Hyde- 
rabad Civil Service class ; Director 0 f Infor- 
mation ; Editor, Islamic Culture. Publica- 
tions : Many novels and sliort srones includ- 
ing “ Said the Fisherman,” " The Valley of 
the Kings,” “Veiled Women,” “The House 
of Islam,” “The House of War,” “Knights of 
Araby,” “The Early Hours,” “Oriental 
Encounters,” “ Tales from Five Chimneys,” 
“Sir Limpidus,” “As Others See Us,” “With 
the Turk in Wartime,” Pot-au-feu, Edited 
" Folklore of the Holy land ” In 1928 was 
granted two years special leave by H. E, H. the 
Nizam for the purpose of completing a trans- 
lation of the Qur'an on which he had been 
long engaged. In Nov. 1930 the work was 
published in England and America entitled 
“ The Meaning of the Glorious Koran : an 
Explanatory Translation” (Allen and Unwin). 
Address : Civil Service House, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

PITKEATHLY, JAMES Stoot, G.M.G., C.T.E,, 
t!.V.O., C.B.E,, D.S.O. Chief Controller of 
Stores . b. 10 Nov. 1882. Joined the service 
1909 as electrical inspector; electrical engi- 
neer, 1911 ; (J.V.0. 1911 ; on military service, 
1916-1919; Asst. Director of Works, Electrical 
and Mechanical Sections, Mesopotamia, 
1916; C.I.E 1920; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922; 
on foreign service under Ceylon Government, 
1928, O.M.G. 1930. Address: The Indian 
Stores Department, Government of ludia, 
Simla and Delhi. 

POOHKHANAWALA, S 0 RAB.TI NtrssERWANJi 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910; Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. b. 9 A^. 1881. m. 
Bal Sakerbai Button}!. Bduct New High School 
and St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years ; founded 
the Central Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Government Seemities Re- 
habilitation Committee by tlie Govt, of India 
in 1921 ; appointed Chairman, Ceylon Bank- 
king Commission, April 1934. Address: 
“Buena Vista,” Marine Parade, Worli, 
Bombay. 

POPE, Major-General Sydney Boxton, 
D.S.O. (1916); C.B. (1930); Legion d’ 
Honneur (Fi*ance) 1917 ; Commander, 
Waziristan District, b. 9th February 1879. 
m. Dorothy Ashby Daniel, 1925, Bduc : 
St, Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Camb- 
ridge. Joined 18th Royal Irish, 1901 ; 
58th Rifles F, F. (I.A.) 1904 ; N. W. Frontier 
of India 1908 (operations against Mohmands) ; 
Staff College, 1914 ; Great War, France 1914 
to Dec. 1917; Palestine 1918 to 1919. Brevet 
of Lt.-Colonel, 1919 ; Brevet of Col- 1921 ; 
Commandant, 49th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1924 ; Commanded Bannu Brigade l!)26 ; 
Commander, Razraak Brigade, 1929, Major 
General 1980 ; Commander, Waziristan 
District, 1931; Colonel 4/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, 1931. Address: Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

POSA, Mating, I.S.O. (1911), K.S.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul's 
R.C.M. Sch., Tourigoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer ; 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87 ; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1S98, 1901, 1908; 
Dist. Judge, 1910; Offg. Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 1918; Retired, June 1918 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned in 
despatches. Address : Thatou. 

PRADHAN Sir Govind Balwant, Kt., B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) b. May 1874 m. 
Ramabai d, of Mr. P. B. Pradhan. retired 
Assistant Engineer. Educ : B. J . High School 
Thana, Elphinstonc College ; and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. Practised at Thana ; 
became, Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907 ; 
resigned in 1920 ; for 20 years a member u£ 
Thana Mimieiyality ; for several years its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years ; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank ; President 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
Kayastha Prabhu community ; elected at the 
Indore Parishad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28; Finance 
Member of Bombay Government 1928-1932. 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour List). Address : Balvant Bag, Thana; 
Laburnun Road, Gatndevi, Bombay. 

PRAMATHANATH, Banerjea, Professor Dr. 
M:.A. (Cal,), D. So. Eoon. (Lond.), Barrister- 
at-Law; Minto Professor of Economics, 
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Calcutta University since 1920. President, 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, 
Calcutta University, b. November 1879. 
Muc. : at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Econonlics, England. 
Professor in the Bishoi^’s, City, Bipon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913; 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
cil, 1923-30 ; Bellow Calcutta University ; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University. 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Calcutta University; 
1929-30 ; President, Bengal Economic Society 
since 1927; President, Indian Economic Con- 
ference, 1930. Publications: A study of 
Indian Economics, (First Edition, 1911) ; Pub- 
lic Administration In Ancient India ; Fiscal 
Policy in India ; A History of Indian Taxa- 
tion ; Indian Finance in the Hays of the 
Company ; and Provincial Finance in India. 
Indian Budgets; Military Expenditure in 
India. Address : 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, 
Calcutta. 

PRASAD, GAlTESH, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc;. 
Hariiinge professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society ; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Aasocn. 
6. 15th Eov. 1876. Eduo.: Bahia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge ; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate. Hindu Univ- 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science ; Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council, Agra University. 
Piiblications : “ Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat." (Berlin, 1903) 
text-hooks onDifferential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); "Mathe- 
matical Eesearch in the last twenty years” 
(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The place of partial differen- j 
tial equations in Mathematical Physics” i 
(Calcutta, 1924) ; " An Introduction to the ' 
theory of elleptic functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928); " Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
series" (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
original papers published in the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924. Address: 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 


Shahabad Di!jtri<;t Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Goverument Arrah Zillah School, ioos- 
Founded l^urdah Uiris' School at Arrah’ 
1913, Inaugurated Zillah School Boardinc 
House, 1913. Fellow of Patna University 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners iu Law. Presi- 
dent, League of Educationists. President All 
India ICayastha Conference 1915, President 
Debar Young Men’s Institute ; Rai Bahob’ 
1914; Hai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief Justice’ 

Chief 

1931. Address: Patna. 


PRICE, Edwin LRsswAinij, B.A. fOxon I 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E., F.R.E S* 

Chevalier do la Legion cl’honueur 
Merchant, French Consular Agent at Karach- 
.since 1914. b. Sth July 3 874. Member 
Legislative Assembly, 3 920-21 and 1929 - 
Municip.'il Councillor, Karachi, since 1026 ; 
Member, Hales Ci‘h.s Enquiry Committee' 
3 029-30 ; Vice-President, Karachi Munici- 
pality, 3 020. Port I’riistec 3930-32 ; Member 
Sind Conference, 1932. Address : “ Kew- 
oroft”, Ghizri Hoad, Karatihi. 

PJIVCE, Liuutk.vamt-Gknkiud Sir Hunhy 
EnWAiU) AP IliiYvM, K.C. 11, C.M.G., D.fj.o 
P.S.C., Indian Army. b. 30 Nov, 1874. e. s 
of late ht.-Col. Douglas Davidson Pryce' 
Indian Army, of Penns RoekH, Withyham’ 
Sussex. 7ti. Alice Is)uisa Pugin', d. of R. F, h' 
Pughe Es(i., two sons, fiduc, : I'riiiity Uoll.” 
Gh'nalnumd junl Jt.M.d. fSandhurst. 2n(l 
Lieut. Indian S.C., 1895 ; 2ml Lieut. Indian 
Army, JH1M5; J.ieiit. 1807; (’aiitain 1904: 
Major 1913; Lieut.-Col. (Brevet) 1916- 
(Bubst.) 1938; Col. (Bn'V.) .1919; (Bubst. 


Forces (Temp.), 1915; G.H.O.r. Home Forces 
and J''raiK‘(', 1915-17; Brig. Commander, 
France, 3917-18. Served Tibet 1903-04, 
(Modal) ; (dospatolWH sc'vtm times, croix do 
Guerre Beige). Commandant, Senior Ollieers’ 
School, India, (Toinj). (‘oL Commandant, 
1921; I). of S. <fc T. India 1925 to 1929 ; 
G.O.C. PrcBldency and Assam District, India, 
1929-1030; G.O.O., Deeoau District, 1930-32 
Olfg. (}. O.C. in-Chit'f, Southern Command, 
India, 1931-32; Appuiiitod Mash'r-Genoral of 
the Ordimneti in India, 1934. Address: 
Army Headquarters, India^ New Delhi and 
Simla. 


PRASAD, The Hon. Justiojk sie Jwjxa 
B.A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b, 
25th March 1875, son of Babu Sahay, 
late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bharaara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
Orissa m. 1888, d. of Munsif Mangul 
Sen Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Com- 
missioner, Bduc. : Arrah Zillah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta University; Muir 
Central College and Allahabad University, 
B.A. 1st Class Honours and Jubilee 
Medallist 1893, LL.B., and Jubilee Bursary 
1895. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Shahabad, 1903. 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 1904. Member of 


PUDUEKOTTAI, HiS HiailNKSS SlU BRIHAP- 
AMBA Dab Kaja Kajagopada Tondaiman 
Bahaduk, Raja of, b. 1022. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
aroaof l,1798q. miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries. Haluto 11 guns. Address: 
Now Palace, Pudukkottal, 

PUDUMJEE, Nowjrojeb ,l«t Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, C.I.B. 5. 1841, Educ.: 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, wm: 
mem. of Bombay Leg, Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Addrm: Pudumjec 
House, Poona. 
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PURSHOTAMDAS THAKTJRDAS, SIR, Kt. 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E. Cotton Merchant. 
b. 30th May 1879. £duo.: Elph. Coll- 
Bombay. Member Indian Retrenchment 
Committee; Governor, Imperial Bank ol 
India ; Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Binauce (1926). 
Delegate to Round 'J’able Conference (193(1- 
33). Address: 11, Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill. 

PURVES, Robert Egbrton, C.I.B. ; P. W. 1)., 
retired, b. 1859. Educ. : Thomason Coll.; 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907, 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14 ; retired, 1914 ; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng- and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton <fe Co., Calcutta. 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Sm S., R:t.(1931), M.A. 
D. Litt (Hon.) ; Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair. King George V, Professor 
of Philosophy and President, Post Graduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University, Member 
of the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, b. 5th Sept. 1888. Educ : 
at the Madras Christian College ; For some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Pvb- 
lications : Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 
Upanlsliads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion we need ; Ralki, or the Future of 
Encyclopaedia Britaimica ; “ An Idealist View 
Civilisation ; “ East and West in Religion” ; 
“An Idealist View of Life”; article on 
Indian Philosophy in Encyclopaedia Brita- 
nnica, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc. Address, 
University Waltair. 

RAEIUDDTN AHMAB Maurvi, Sir, Kt. (1932): 
Bar-at-Law, J.P., Educ: Deccan College. 
Poona and University College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 ; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century, 
The Times, and The Pall Mall Gazette: 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1 909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1930, 
resigned in 1932. AfMress : Poona. 

RAHIM, TiiH Hon. Sir Aruur, M.A., (1919). 
K.(!.S.I. (1924) Ik September, 1867. m. Nisar 
Fatima B(igum. Educ: Government High 
School, Midiiapore, Presidency College, <'al- 
cutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 'I’emple), 
1890 ; practised as Advocate, ('aleutta ; 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; 
Fellow, Madras University since L908 
Member of the R. Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-15; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, Julj' October 1910 ; and July to 


October 1 919. Publication : “ Principles of 

of Mahoinedan Jurisprudence.” Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 
1920-25; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
1925-29; leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party; Minister on two occasions for short 
periods; Member, Legis. Assembly 1931; 
Leader of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly from 1931 ; now leader of the 
“Opposition” in the Assembly; Member 
of tbe Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
England. Address: 217, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

RAHIMTOOLA, FazaL Ibrahim, B.A., J.P., 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, Merchant 
(Messrs, Fazalbhai Ibrahim and Company, 
Limited), b. 21st October 1895. m. 
Jainabhai, d. of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 
Educ. : St- Xavier’s High School and College, 
Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919; Member, Schools Com- 
mittee, 1920 ; its Chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 ; Member, Advisory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department, 1922; Member, Ad 
visory Committee, appointed to advise Govern 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay City, 
1922 ; was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee ; Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants' Cham- 
ber since 1921 ; Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion: representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. & 0. I. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation; Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board; Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929 ; ■ Chairman, 
Reception Committee of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Muslim Educational Conference ; Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers’ 
Conference; Director, Sultania Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co., Director, Tata Construction Co., 
Ltd. ; represented Bombay Government on 
the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U. P., Secretary and Promoter of AH-India 
Muslim Conference ; Secretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference ; Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation ; Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London. Member, Legislative Assembly 
1926-1930 appointed Member of the Indian, 
Tariff Board, 1030. Appointed Ag. President. 
Indian Tariff Board, November 1932. 
Address: Ismail Building, Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA, SiR IBRAHIM, K.C.3.I., C.LE. 
ft. May 1862 : Joined his elder brother 
Mr. Mahomedbboy Rahimtoola in 1880; 
entered Bombay Municipal Corporation 
in 1892 ; President of Corporation 1899 ; 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1898 ; Member, 
Bombay legislative Council, 1899-1916 ; 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council 1912 ; 
President, I'iscal Commission 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay Executive Council in charge of 
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Education and Local Self-Government 1918- 
1923 ; President, Legislative Council 1923- 
1026 ; Member of the Boyal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) ; resigned in 1933. Addre&s : Peddor 
Eoad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

.RAJA, TEIBHOVANDAS JAQJIVAlfBAS, M.A., 
LL.I5., Pewan, Lnnawada State, b. 6 Nov. 
1893. TO. Miss Taralaxmi R. jKbandedia, 
Educ : Baliadurkhanji High School, Junagad. 
Bahauddin College, Junagad ; Wilson 
College, Bombay and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Lecturer in History in Wilson 
College, 1914-16 ; Naib Dewan and Sarnyaya- 
yadbish, Wankahar State, 1917-1920; 
Deputy Revenue Commissioner, Junagadh 
State, 1920-21 ; Huzur Personal Assistant and 
Revenue Minister, Limbdi State, 1921-1930 ; 
appointed Dewan, Lunawada State, 1930. 
Address : Lunawada, via Godhra. 

RAJAN, The Hon. Mb. P.T., E.A. (Oxon,), 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.C.. Minister of Public Works, 
Government of Madras, b. 1892. Edm : 
Ley’s School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple). Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India In 1919 and commenced 
practice in Madura. Is a member of the 
Uttamapalayam Mudaliar family. Elected to 
the. first, second and third Madras Legislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) consti- 
tuency when on all the three occasions lie 
topped the polls ; fourth time he was elected 
to the Council unopposed; Member of S.I.L.P.; 
a commissioned officer of the Indian 
Territorial Porce. Address: “Palayam 
House,” TaUakulam, Madura, 

RAJWADE, Majoe-Genbral, Rao Raja 
GANPATRAO RAGHUKATH RAO RAJA MASHIR- 
I-KHA8 BAHADUR SAUKAT-JUNa, 

A. D.C., Army Member, Gwalior Govt., and 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army ; Member of 
the Council of Regency ; ranks as Eirst Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U.P. 
of Agra and Oudh, b. Jan: 1884. m. Dr. Miss 
Nagubal Joshi, d. of Sir Moropant Joshi of 
Kagpur. Educ : Victoria College. Address : 
Gwalior. 

RAMADAS PANTtJLU, The Hon. V., B.a., 

B. L., Advocate, Madras, b. Oct. 1873. Educ. : 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coan- 
cil of State since 1926, Leader oi the Swarajist 
Party in the Council of State since 1926 ; 
President, Madras Central Urban Bank, Ltd. 
(Provincial Co-operative Bank of Madras): 
President, Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Institute ; Member of Senate and Academic 
Council of Madras University; Chairman, 
Telugu Board of Studies and Member, Board; 
of Studies and Paculty of Law, President, 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Associa- 
tion since 1928 ; Member, Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee ; Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research; Member, AU-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
Publications: Commentaries on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address: 
Parhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras, 


RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura • 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, JIureau of Economic 
Research, b. 1894. m. Kamlabai d, of 
S. Erishna Iyer of Tiruvarur, Educ ■ 
Madras Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1025-26); Secretary 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1927, Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. Publica- 
lions : “ A National System of Taxation,** 
” Monetary Reform in India ” ; “ Law 

of Sale of Goods in India.” Address • 
Lakshmi Vilasain, North Veil Street, Madura* 
S. India. ’ 


RAMAN, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, Ft., 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D. (b’rieburg), Hon. LL.D* 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay) ; Hon. D.Sc. (Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) F’.R.S. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1930) ; Director, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore, b. 7th November 
1880. TO. Lokasundafammal. Educ : A. V. N. 
College, Vizagapatam and I*rcsklenGy College, 
Madras. Enrolled Ofiicor, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1907-17 ; palit Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1917-33 ; Hon. Secry., Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919-33; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928; Mateuoci Medallist, Romo, 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930), Fellow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem. Jnd. 
Math. Soc,, Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med. Assoc., Hon. P’ellow, Zurich Phys. 
Soc. and Royal Pliil. Sou., Glasgow. Publica- 
tions : Experimental Investigations on 
Vibrations ; Theory of Bowed Instruments ; 
Molecular Diffraction of Light; Music. 
Instruments ; X-ray 8tudies ; and numerous 
scientific papers in tiie Indian Journal of 
Physics which is conducted by him and in 
British and American journaln ; President, 
Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science, 1933. Address: Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 


RAMACSANDRA RAO, Dewan Bahadur M., 
B.A., B.L., Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal, Ad- 
vocate, High Court, b. Sept, 1868. m. M. Viy- 
yamma. Eaw.: at Presidency College, Madras. 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1910- 
1928; Member, Legis. Assembly, 1924-26, 
Member of the deputation of the AU-India 
Moderates in 1919 and Member of the Lytton 
Committee on Indian Students, 1921 ; 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924 : 
President, Prohibition League 1926; President, 
AU-India States Subjecia Oonfee,, 1927 ; 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 1930; 
Pr^ldent, Madras Co-operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 1980. Fublicaiiom : Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity, Address : EUore, 
Madras Presidency ; and, 40, Edward ElUst 
Road, Mylapore, Madras. 
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RAMAKEJSHJSTA llEDDI, XHAMBALliAPALLE 
Nallapa Ebddi, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., Vakil. 
.A 1890. m. Syamalamma. Bdue: 

Christian College, Madras, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, Taluka Board, 
Chittoor ; Member, District Board, Municipal 
Board, Chittoor; Hon. Asstt. Eogistrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Chittoor ; Secretary, 
Dist. Co-operativo Federation, Chittoor, 
President, Temple Committee Chittoor; 
President, Taluka Board, Madanapalle; 
Member Legislative Assembly, since 1930. 
Secretary, Democratic party, Leg. Assembly ; 
Address: Madanapalle, Madras Presidency. 

EAMASWAMT AIYAE. Sir Chetpat P. 
IC.C.I.E. (1925), B.A., B.L., CJ.E. 

(1923) ; Mnnber, Government of India, for 
Commerce and Hailways, b. 12 Nov. 1879. 
m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C. V. Sundram Sastri 
and Sister of Justice Kumaraswaini Sastri, 
Bdiic : Wesley College, Presidency College and 
Law College, Madras. English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman. Enrolled as Vakil, 
1003 and as Advocate, 1928. For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee ; Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1017-18; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Beforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras. 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1928. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1926 and as delegate in 1927. Resumed 
practice at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 ; deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928. 
Appeared in the l*atiala Enquiry for H.1I. the 
Maharaja of Patiala along with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru ; Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore-Trichinopoly 
Constituency, 1929. Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1930; 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Committee, 1980. Law Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1931 ; Legal 
and Constitutional Adviser to H. H. The 
Maharaja of Travancoro ; Delivered the Delhi 
University convocation address, 1931 ; Tagore 
J^iw Lecturer, Cal. University, 19;}2; Member of 
the Consultative Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, 1932; Member of 
Cevernmont of India for Commerce and 
Railways, 1932. Chairman of Committee 
appointed by the (Chamber of Princes to 
consider the White Paper, 1933 ; Member of 
the Joint Select (lommittec of Parliament, 
1083 ; Delegate to the World Economic 
Conference 1033. Publications : Various 
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pamplilets and articles on Financial and 
Litei'ary topics. Addrc'-s : The Crove 
Cathedral, Madras ; and Delisle, Ootaca- 
inund. 


RAMESAM, Sir The Hon, Mr. Justice Vepa, 
B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, Madras. 6. 
27_ July 1875. m. Lak.shminarasamma. Edw. : 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address: Gopal Yihar, Mylapnro, Madras, 


RAMPUR, Lieut. His Highness Alijah 

F A R Z a N E-I-DlLMZm-I-DAULAT-I-iNGLISHIA, 
Mukhlis-ud-Daulah, NASIR-U L - M U LK , 
Amie-ul-Umra, Nawab Saved Mohammap 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaid Jung. 
b. 17th Nov. 1906. Succeeded 20th June 
1930. State has area of 892‘54 square miles 
and population 464,919. Permanent Salute 
15 G-uns. Address : Rampur State, U.P. 

RAMUNNI MENON, Sir Konkoth, of Konkoth 
House, Trichiir, Cochin, State. South India; 
Kt., cr. 1933; Diwaii Bahadur, 1927; M.A. 
(Cantab ) ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras; b Triohur, 14 September 1872; 
m V. K. Kalliaui Amma, of Trichur ; two s, 
and one d. Educ : Maharajah’s College, 
Errnakulam ; Presidency College, Madras ; 
Christ's College (scholar), Cambridge. Enter- 
ed the Madras Educ . : Department 1898 ; 
Prof, of Zoology 1910; retired 1927. Con- 
nected with the Madras University since 
1912; nominated to the Madras Legislative 
Council on two occasions ; represented the 
Madras University at the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire at Edinburgh 
1931 ; Chairman, Inter- University Board 

1932-33 ; Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, 
since 1928. Addrm : Vepery, Madras. 


RANCHHODLAL SiR ChinUBHAI MADHOW- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. b 18 

April 1900. s. of 1st Baronet ^ and 
Sulochana, d. of Chnnilal Khushalrai. s. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Javerial Biilakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcyh Heir.* Son, Udayan, 6. 25 July 
1929. A'ddress: “ Shantikiinj,” Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad. 


RANGACHARIAR,Dewan Bahadur Tied fen- 
kata, B.A.,B.L.,C.i.E. (1925), M.L.A. since 
1020. Vakil, High Court, Madras, b. 1805, m. 
Ponuamma!, d. of 8. Rajagopala Aiyengar of 
Srirangam Educ.: S. P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 8 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919; Member, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg, Assembly 
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Member, Indian Colonies Committee c 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office. 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921; 
Member, Frontier Committee ; Chairman 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H. R. H. the Duke of Yorli 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; ■ Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council; Chairman, Army_ Re- 
trenchment Committee, 1931. Publications: 
A hook on Village Paiichayats. Address ~ 
Ritherdon House, Vepery, Madras. 

RARGAKATHAM, AnooT, B.A., B.L., Ministe 
for Development, Madras, b. 29 June 1879, 
Bdvc : Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901; resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1915 ; entered Legis- 
lative Coimcil in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923, 1926 and 1 930. Went to Eng- 
land as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924. Minister for Develop' 
ment, Madras, December 1926 to March 1028 
Hon. Secretary, Young Men’s Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madras, from 1916 ; Hon. Organising 
Secretary and Treasurer, Reconstruction 
Leagno, 1928. Joint General Secretary, 
Theosophical Society, Indian Section, 1931 
PMicaMons : Editor, “ Prajalmdhu 

a Telugu Magazine devoted to the education 
of the Electorate : Author of “ Indian 
Village — as it is .” Address : Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, S. 

RANGNEKAR, Sajiu Shank ae, B.A., LL.B.. 
Barrister-at-Law, Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, h. 20th December 1878; Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1924; Acting Juclg(5 
High Court, Bombay, 1923, 1927 and again 
in 1928; conflrHied Apri 1929. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. 

RANGOON, Bishop ov. (,8co Tubbs, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Norman Henry.) 

RANKIN, The Hon. Sib George Claps, Kt. 
(192^), Chief Justice, High Court, Calcutta b. 
12th, August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ. : Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn) 1904. Northern 
Circuit. R. Garrison Artillery^ 1016-18. Ad- 
dress : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

RAO, ViNAYBK Ganpat, B.A (Bom.), 1908; 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French at the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Bduc.: ISlphin- 
stone Middle School ; Blphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College; St. J'ohn’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (Prance). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d'Academie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time; joined the Educational Service; Prof. 


of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation ; 
Chairman of the Schools' Committee, Bombay 
Municipality ; District Commissi on(ir, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts Association ; B’cllow of the 
Bombay University ; Second Ilcntenant 
in tho University Training Cnrp.s. Address: 
347, Kalbadovi Road, Bombay (2). 

RATT, R.A.GIIA'’PN!)I!A, .U.A. (Madras Uuiv.) ; 
Financial ('()iumi.ssi()H(>r of Railways, b. 
24 iMay, 1889. m. Hatyabhama, Ran. Educ: 
Kundapur Rigli Seliool, iMaiigalore (Jovt. 
College and Madras Clirisfian College. Ente. 
red the Indian Audit and .Vccounts Service 
in 1912 as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion. After serving in various accounts 
offices, entered tlie (ioverniiumt of India 
Secretariat Finance Di'piiri.meut in Uffil. 
After 5 years during which he was Under 
Secretary and Di'imty SeiTctary in that 
Department and was uitaehed to the i.eo 
Comini.ssion a.s an Assistant Scrridiiry on the 
iinaneial side, joined tdie Railway Department 
in 1926. necamo Director of Finance in 
192S, and officiated as Financial Commissioner 
of Railways for the iirsfc time in 1 929 and was 
appointed subst.antividy to that post in t 9 ;) 2 . 
Address: Railway Board, Government of 
India, Delhi and Simla. 

BAY, SiK Proeulla Chandra, Kt., C.I.E., d.Sc, 
(Bdin.), Ph. D. (Oal.), Pal tit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Dniv. Coll, of Sc.. Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1801. 
Fduo, : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc. JS87 ; Hon.Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Unlv., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: College of Science, 
Calcutta. 

READYMONEN, SIR JEIIANGIE COWASJI 
Jehangir; see Jeiianoie. 

REDDI, Sir Vk.nkata KriiMA. (See under 
Venkata Kuiima Rkdw.) 

REED, SIR Stanley, Kt., K.B.B,, LL.D, 
(Glasgow) Editor, The Tines of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1897; 
Sp. Coirespdt., Times of India and DaHy 
Chronicle through famine dtotriots of India, 
1900 ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pros., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge MemorialB; Bz. Lt.-CoL Oommdg. 
Bombay L. H. Roproaented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confeo., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, Lcmdea, E. C. 4. 

REID^-solonel Caiitwright, O.B. (June 1917), 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineer in Chief, Vlisagapatam 
Harbour, b. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Bdue.: Kirkby Lons- 
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dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
]^id, C. B. "Waliefleld and 2Tormanton. 
Bntered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 1 
Civil Engineer ; served at Pembroke, Halifax, ' 
Bsquimalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatham and Rosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
Lt.-Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports ; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta^ Port Trust in connection with pro- 
posed King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re: Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned bv Admiralty 
for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address : Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Y izfliga, pat 2101 « 

REIT), Robeut Neil, M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. 
IbSU; Kaibar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1924. 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
JiGy 1883, m. Anay Helen Disney, 
1909, Ed Cl Malvern and Brasenose Coll.; 
Oxford. J.C.S. 190G ; arrived in India 1907 , 
Asst. Magte,, Bengal ; tJnder-Sccretary, 
1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-18; Magte. and 

Collector 1920-27, Secretary, Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28 ; Com- 
missioner, Rajshahi Division. 1980 ; Offg. 
Chief Secretary, 1930-31 ; Member of Execu- 
tive. Council, Bengal (Offg.), 1932. Address : 
Writer's Buildings, Calcutta; The Warren, 
Thorpeness, Suffolk. 

REILLY, Lieut. Colonel Beenaud Bawdon, 
C.r.E, (1920); O.B.E. (1918); Chief Com- 
niissiorn'r, Resident and Oommander-iu- 
Chief, Aden. b. 25th March 1882. Educ. : 

, Bedford School, Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1908; 
fi<*rved in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments. Officiated as Political Resident, 
Adc'ii, 192.5 and 1926, and as Resident and 
Commander-iu-Cliief, Aden, in 1 930 and 1931. 
Appohitcnl as Resident and Oommander-in- 
Chief in March 1931, and as Chief Com- 
missioner, Aden, in April 1932. Appointed 
as His Majf'sty’s Commissioner and Pleni- 
potentiary to His Majesty the Imam of the 
Yenum in D('oemher 1933 and concluded a 
tr(‘aty with th(‘ Yi'men in February 1934, 
Address : Tlu^ Residency, Aden. 

REILLY, Henry D’Aroy Cornelius, Judge 
of the Madras High Court, b. 15th January 
1876. 771, to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(L903). Educ: Merchant Taylors* School 
and Corpus Chrlsti College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 ; Registrar of the High Court, 
1910-1913; ULstriet and Sessions Judge 1916. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

EEMEDIOS, MoNSiflNOR James Dos, B.A. 
J.P. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
(1929); Chaplain, 8t. Teresa’s Chapel and 
Principal, Bt, Teresa's High School, since 
1904. 6. 9th August 1875. Educ : at St, 
Xavier’s College and at the Papal Seminary 
Kandy, Ceylon. ; St. Teresa’s Chapel 

Glrgaurn, Bombay. 

RBSHTMWALF., Ke^havarao Govinii, B.A 
(Allahabad); b. April 1879. Educ: St- Xavier’i. 
High School .Bojiihay and Muir Central College, 


Allahabad. Revenue Training in Central 
Provinces ; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
OS ; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1910 ; then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records ; then as Settlement Officer. 
Was awarded the title of Musahih-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H. 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II, 
in 1930. Revenue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired, January 1 933. Address : Nandlalpiir 
Indore City. 


RICHlvrOND, Robert Daniel, C.T.B. (June 
1932) ; Chief Conservator of Forests, Madras, 
b. 29 Oct. 1878. m. Monica, only d. of Sir 
James Davy, K.C.B. Educ: Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Joined 
Indian Forest Service, Nov, 1901 ; served in 
various capacities including Principal, Madras 
Forest College; Asst. Inspector-General of 
Forests to Government of India, 1919-1922; 
Conservator of Forests, 1 923 ; Chief Con.ser- 
vator of Forests, 1927. Retired 1932 ; 
appointed Member, Madras Services 
Commission. Address : Madras Club, 

Madras. 


RIDLAND John Galbraith, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Imperial Bank of India, Bombay. 
b. 22 Aug. 1884. m. Margaret Baird Murray. 
Educ : George Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; 
Five years with Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh; joined Bank of Bombay 1906; 
appointed Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial 
Bank of India, Bombay, 1926. Address: 
“Dunedin,” Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


RIVETT-CARNAC, HERBERT GORDON, British 
Trade Agent, Gyantse, Tibet. 6. 18 Feb. 1892. 
3rd son of John Thurlow Rivett-Caraac, retired 
D. I. G. of Police, m. June 1926, Cushla, 
er. d. of Lt^Colonel R. S. Pottinger. Educ. : 
Bradfield Col. (Berks.) and R. M. C. Entered 
Army, 1911. Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst. Political 
Officer, Amara ; Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923 ; Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur; Assistant to A. G. G. Madras 
States Agency, November 1927 ; is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim. 
Thereafter A. P. A. Southern States of 
Central India and Alwar, Maupur ; Under- 
secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad. 
Address : Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 


RIVBTT-OARNAO. JOHN THUEtow, retired Dy. 
Inspr. -General of Police, Eastern Bengal ana 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forbes RIvett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr, s, of 
Sir James Rlvett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. h. 1866. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
bur sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lnshai expedition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address : 
Shillong, Assam. 
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ETVINGTON, HBV. ^ CeOIT. StanS¥ 1LD. 
Kaisar-l-HiQd Gold liedal (1918) ; Mission 
Priest in Diocese of Bombav; Hod. Canon of 
Sfc. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay. 6. London, 
185S. Edue.: Eugby; SoUcitorB Examina- 
tion, London ; Cnddesdon College, Priest, 
1878. Publications. Coramentariea on the 
Psalms, St. Lake and St. John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of S. 
Mark (all in Marathi), : Betgeri- 

Gadag, Dharwat District, Bombay. 

ETZVT, Thk Eok. Syei) WA.KII Ahmad, B.A., 
LL.B., President, G.P. Legislative (Council, 
h. Nov. 1885, Eduo: Government Coliege, 
.Tuhbnlpore, M. C. C, Allahabad and Morris 
College, Nagpur, Started practice at llaipur 
as a High Court Pleader and rose to the top ; 
a staunch advocate of Hindu-Moslem unity ; 
a nationalist in politics ; entered Legis. 
Council, 1927 ; elected President, Legis. 
Council 15)31. Address: Haipur, C.P. 

EOBEPTSON, Majou-Gbneeal, Donald 
Blphinston, O.B., D.8.O., A.D.C., Director 
of Personal Services, Amy Headquarters. 
b. 22nd Dec. 1871), m. Eveline Catharine, d. 
of Sir Jolin Miller. Educ,: Hadley and 
Sandhurst. Joined Probyu'a Horse in 1900 ; 
Chief Instructor, Cavalry School, 1021 ; 
A.A.G., Northern Command, 1924 ; 
Commander, Jhansi Brigade, 15)28 ; Director, 
Personal Services, 15)32. Address: United 
Service Club, Simla. 

ROEHICH, Professok, Nicholas, K.; 
Commander, Order of imperial Russians of I 
St. Stanislas, St. Anne and St. Vladimir; 
Commander Eirst Class of Swedish Order of 
the Northern Star ; French Legion of Honour 
Yugoslavian St. Sava 1 Cl. Grand Cross ; Hon. 
President, Roerich Museum, New Y( rk, Hon. 
President, Union Internationale Pour le Pacte 
Roerich, Bruges, Hon. President, Permanenf 
Peace Bauner Committee, New York. (Eirst 
World Conference of Rcericli Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept. 15)31 ; Second Conference 
Bruges, Aug. 1932, Third International Peace 
Bauner Convention, Washington, Nov. 1933) ; 
Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Aesulemy of Art 
and Science, Vice-President, of Archseological 
Institute of America, Member of Academy of 
Rheims, Societaire of Salon d’Antnmne Paris, 
Hon. Protector and President of 7% Rcerich 
Societies in the world, b. St. Petersburg, 10th 
Oct. 1874 ; s. of Konstantin Roerich and Mario 
V. Kalashnikoff, m. 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikov, St. Petersburg; two sons. 
Educ: School of Law, University of St. 
Petersburg; Studied drawing and painting 
under Michail 0. Mikeshine, also under 
Kuindiy at Academy Fine Arts, St. Peters- 
burg and under Cormon and Puvls de 
Chavannes in Paris. Professor of Imperial 
ArchiBological Institute, St. Petersburg ; and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1900 ; Director 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russia, and President Museum of Russian 
Art, 1906-1916; Archseological excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod ; exhibition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
aud England, 1916-1919 ; came to United 
Stut'es, 15)20 ; headed flvo yeans Artoxp^itiop 


in Central Asia, making 500 paintings and 
collecting data on Asiatic Culture and philoso- 
phy, 1923-1928 ; Rcerich IMnseum established 
in his honour in New York City, 1923, now 
containing over 1,000 of his itaintings ; nine (9) 
sections of Rcerich Mnsenm established in 
Paris, Belgrad, Rigra, Benares, Bruges, Naggar 
Zagreb, Allahabad and Buenos Aires ; 2,000 
hers ot his paintings are in the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Victoria Albert aiusoum, Stockholm 
Helsingki, Chicago Art Institute, Detroit 
hluseum, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery Moscow ; Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos-Aires National Museum, 
Vatican etc., President, Pounder of Urusvat 
Himalayan Ri'scarch Institute, Naggar, 
Punjab,' India ; ('xcavated preshistoric buriali 
Pondicherry, Preneh India, 1 930 ; 'riunitriimi 
productions; Moscow Art Timatre; Covents 
Garden, Dliiaglilletf Ballet, Chicago Opera, 
Composers League, ([Sacre de Printempts with 
Stravinski); PubUeatiom : Ct mplete works 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
.Tapanese), The Messenger 1925 (Adyar-Madras) 
Patlis of Blessing 1925, Himalaya 15)26, Joys 
of Sikkim, 1928, Altai-Hiuialaya 1929, 
Heart of Asia 1930 (also in Russian 
aud Spanish), Flame hi Chalieo 1930, 
Shambhala 1930. Realm of Idght 1931 ; 
Fiery Stronghol(l(1933) ; Monographs on 
Roerich by : Rostislavov, Gldori, Sorgo 
Makovsky, (Toison il’Or), Jubilee Monograph 
1916 Alox. Bonois, Baltrnshaitis, Reiulsoff, 
Himalaya Monograph, (lorona Mundl Mono- 
graph, Vrals ot Jieau, New York, Monograph 
1932. Life Momlier of Bengal Asiatic Society ; 
lafe Member of Indian Society of Oriental 
Art; Hou. Member Maha Bodhl Society, 
Calcutta ; Hon. J\[cml)er liose Institute, 
Calcutta. Paintings in Imlla In Bharat Kala 
Bhawan — Benares, AllahabiMl Museum, Bose 
Institute, Adyar Museum Madras, T’agore-- 
Shantiniketan, Unisvati Institute — Naggar, 
etc. Address: 310, Rivershle Drive New 
York and Naggar, Kulu, Punjab. 

ROTHERA, Sir Pebov, Kt., M-Inst. C.E., 
M.I.U.E. (India), O.B.E. (Military Division) 
and mentioned in despatches (1918) ; Agent, 
South Indian Railway, b. 9th February. 

1877. m. Miss L. S. I.iOgrIoo. Educ.: Rugby 
School. Served articles with the late Mr. Ed. 
Parry, C.K., on extension of Great Central 
Railway to Ijondon. Joined South Indian 
Railway, 1898. Publications : Awarded 
Telford and Indian Premia by Institute of 
Civil Engineers 1912 for paiper on Erection of 
Girders for large span briagcB, Address: 
Trichinopoly, S. India. 

ROUSE, SIR Amxkmm maodohaxd, kt. i 930, 
CJ.B.,F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi,*. 14 Sep. 

1878. tn. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912; 
two s. Edm.; St. Paul's Sch.; R.I.E.C., 
Cooper’s Hill. Address ; Delhi. 

ROW, DIWAH BAEiDITR RAaHlTirA!rHA ROW 
RAUAOHANDBi, O.SJ., 6. 27 September 
1871. Educ. : Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector ; Registrar, Co-op, Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of 4ddrm : 
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ROWLANDS, WILLIAM SHAW, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Eobert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. b. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m. 0-wladys Irene Scotland, Education: 
Jleanmaris Llandovery College and C.O.C. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Eobertson 
Oollege, 1912-1926; Head of the Department 

’ , since 

I to 1st 

^ Pjud>lica- 

Hons : A Guide to General English (with N. R. 
Navlekar); Commentaries on Newman's 
“ Idea of a University” and Walker’s 
“ Selected Short Stories.” Address .'Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore. 


ROWLANDSON, EDMtTND JAMBS, C.T.E. 
(1932); Commissioner of Police, Madras 
b. 27 Oct. 1 882. on. to Kate aiillicent Lister 
Crockenden, d. of Lt.-Col. Crookenden, R.A, 
J'Jdiic: Xing’s School, Bruton, Somerset. 
Asstt. Supdt, of Police, Guntur and Ganjam 
Bistricts ; Gist. Superintendent, Malabar ; 
I'rincipal, Police Training School, Vellore; 
Disi. Supdt,, Chingleput ; Asst. Inspector- 
General, Madras ; Olfg. Dy. Inspector- General, 
Coimljatoro and Offg. Dy. Inspector General, 
Waltair ; Coininissioner of Police, Madras. 
1930. xiddress: Madras, 


ROY, Rt. Rbv. AxraTJSXlisr, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore 1904-1931. b. France, 1863. Address: 
Catholic Cathedral. Coimbatore. 


ROY, SIR GANENDRA PROflAD, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; b. 6 Feb. 1372 m. Merthas 
Qoodeve Chuckerbutty, Eduo : Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct, 1894 ; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1916 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on lat Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 18th April 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
l.st December 1932 to 25th April 1923; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Pel). 1924 ; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1926; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address: Simla. 


ROY, RAi Bahadur Sukhraj, Eammdor and 
Banker, Member of J^ogislatlve Assembly. 
b. 28 Sept. 1878. Educ : Bhagalpur. Had 
boon Municipal Commissioner for 15 years 
Of Bhagalpur Municipality ; an Hon. :^gis- 
trate for about 30 years ; Member, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa; a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 
the Legislative Assembly ; served as member, 
Advisory Board of E. I. Railway, Calcutta. 
Donated Rs. 30,000 to Bhagalpur Munici- 
pality and Rs. 25,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity. Address: Roynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa). 


ROY, SUEINDRI NATH, SA8TRA VaOHASRATI, 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Dniv.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. «>. AP»* 
1862. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 188S; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897 ; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municip'dlity since 1900 ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900 ; Member. 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 arid elected to Coun- 
cil at .subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council In Feb. 1921 ; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years ; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science ; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman ; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers* Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications: (i) "A 
History of the Native States of India”, a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal ; “ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc Address : Behala, Calcutta. 


RXJSHBRO OK- WILLIAMS, LAUREKO® FRE- 
DERIC, M.A,, B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.B. (1923), formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Organisation. &. 10 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance : two s. one d. Educ . : University 
College, Oxford ; Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912; travelled Canada and U.S.A. 
1913: Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General StalT, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1916-1919: on 
special dnty with the Government of India, 
1918-1921 in India, England and America ; 
Offlclal Historian of the Indian Tout of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Walef', 1921-22 : Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference. Publications: History of 
the Abbey of S. Albans ; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical^ Material ; Students 
Supplement to the Ain~i- ATcbari : A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder; India under 
Company and Crown ; India in 1917-18 ; 
India In 1919 : India In 1920 ; India In 
1921-22; India in 1922-23, 23-24 ; 19 24-25; 
General Editor, “ India of Today ” and India s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seq. Address : The 
Old Eouse.Westcott. Surrey, 
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EUSSELL, Lr.-Coi. Alexander James 
Hutchison, 0.B,E, M.A., M.D., CkB., 

D.T.M., Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, h. 
30th August, 1882. m. Jessie Waddell Muir. 
Educ : Dollar Academy, St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Liverpool. Military Service, 1907-12. 
Prof, of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1921-28; Royal Commission on Labom, 
Medical Assessor, 1929-31; Offg. Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India, 1932. 
Publications .* McNally’s Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 1917, 5th and 6th Editions 1923 ; 
Various publications on Cholera. Address : 
Delhi and Simla. 


RUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, Kt. (1932), B Sc., 

A. M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. E. (India), J.P.. 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, Hon.- 
Col. N. W. Rly. Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State. s. of the Hey. 
John and Mrs. Russell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
b. 19th Jan. 1887. m. Elorence Heggie, 
d. of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ: at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University ; graduated 

B. Sc., in 1907. Served Engineering Appren- 
ticeship with Messrs. Niven and Haddin, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910 ; 
and then joined the staff of the North British 
Railway. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 1913; Resident 
Engineer 1919 ; Asst. Secretary to the Agent 
1920 ; Deputy Agent Juniorl922 ; Controller 
of Stores 1923; services lent to the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway 1926; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925 ; appointed oflg. Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1926 ; 
confirmed as Agent 1927 ; appointed Member 
Engineering, Railway Boara 1928 ; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, 1929. President 
elect of the Institution of Engineers (India). 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
Delhi. 


RUTNAGUR, SORABJI MUNCHERJI, J.P., 
M.R.S.A. (Lond,), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, b. 21 January 1865. m. ■ 7th Jan, 
1893, Dhnnbai M. Ekrnaji. Educ. : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in local cotton mills. 
Pounder and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890. Publications : “ Electri- 
city in India ” (1912). " Bombay Industries : 
The Cotton Mills ” (1927) with an Introduc- 
tion by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; " Men and Women of India " 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903). Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the “ Bombay 
Sanitary Association ” inaugurated by H. B. 
the Governor in 1903. Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra MAhal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M. C. Rutnagur <fe Co. since 1890. Address: 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


SABNIS, Rao Bahadur Sir RAaiiUNATHRAO 
V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.I.E, b. 1 April 1857. 
Educ.: Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphlnstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; hold offices 
of Huzur Chitxiis and Ch. Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur ; . Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1925, retired (1926), Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur. 1931, 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br. ; President of the 
Ilakha Panchayab (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Director 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd. Address : 
Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 


SACHSE, Frederic Alexander, B. A .(Cantab.), 
0.1. E. (1930); Member, Board of Revenues 
Bengal: b. 27 Feb. 1878. 7n. Hilda Margaret 
Gatey, d. of Joseph Gatcy, K.C. Educ. : Liver- 
pool College and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Settlement Officer, Myincimingli and Director, 
Laud Records, and Rev. Secretary, Publi- 
cations : “ Mymensingh District Gazetteer,” 
Address : C/o Grindlay & Co,, Calcutta. 


SADIQ HASAN, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, Mem- 
ber, Legis. Assembly, Preaiilont of Messrs. 
K, B. Shaikh Gulam Hussun & Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers. 6. 1888. Educ .'Govt. College 
Lahore and Gray’s Inn, London ; President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar ; President, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar, ta kes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements; 
President, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Post 
Office and R. M. S. Association, 1924-25 ; Presi- 
ded over All-India Mo.slem Kashmiri Confer- 
ence, 1928. For sevoral years Chairman, 
Health and Education Committees of Amritsar 
Municipality. Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Muslim Bank, Lahore. Vixie-Presldent, All- 
India Muslim League. Address : Amritsar. 


SAGRADA, Rt. Rev.Emmasitel; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trlna since 1903. b. Lodi, 1860. Address: 
Toungoo, Burma. 

SAHA, Meghnad, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.A.S.B., F. 
Inst. P. ; Head of Physics Dept., Allahabad 
Univ. b. 1893 at Seoratall In Dacca Dlst. 
Educi Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathematics. 
Calcutta Univ. 1916 • Premchand Roychaud 
Scholar, 1918 ; worketi at the Imperial College 
of Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin ; 
Khaira Prof, of Physics, Calcutta Univ. 1921- 
23 ; Prof, of Physics, Allahabad Univ. 1923; 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of France 
Foundation Fellow of Inst, of Physics ; Fellow 
of Roy. Soc. (1927) ; Indian Representative 
at Volta Centenary, Com. 1927 ; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1930 ; founded U.P. 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pre- 
sident; 1981 ; Doan of Science Faculty, 
Allahabafl Univ., 1931. Member, Quinquen- 
nial Reviewing Committee, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore (1930) ; Member of 
Governing Body, Indian Research Fund 
Association ; Member of Council, Indian 
Institute of Science. President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1934; Director, Sitalpore 
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Sugar Works Ltd., Bihar. Publications : On 
the Fundamental Law of Electric Action 
deduced from the Theory of Relativity, 191S ; 
On Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 ; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918 : 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 1921-22 ; Ex- 
planation of Complex Spectra of Compounds, 
1927 ; New X-rays, 1932 ; Author of a 
pamphlet “ On the Need of a Hydraulic Re- 
search Laboratory in Bengal ” and numerous 
Scientific papers, English, Continental and 
American, Author of a treatise on the Theory 
of Relativity; two text books on Heat. 
Address: Physics Laboratories, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 


Millowners' Association, 1922. Address : 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SARLATVALA, SOEABJI BORABJI, B.A., J.P., 
Director, Tata Sons Ltd. 6. March 1879, 
m. Meherbai d, of late Major Divecha, I. M. 
S. ; Edw. at St, Xavier’s College ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1924 : Vice- 
President. Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
1929-30 and 1930-31 ; Member, Advisory 
Board of the Council of Agricultural Research. 
Publications : History of Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay. Address : Bombay House, 
Fort, Bombay. 

SAMALDAS, LAtUBHil— see Laltjbhai. 


SAILANA, HiR Highness Raja SAhib Bharat 
Dharmanidhi Dileep Singh Bahadhe op 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919. m. first to the d. of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Ed^c,: Mavo College. Aimpr, Salute 11 
guns. General Secretary, All-India Ksliatriya 
Mahasahha, President of Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society. Address: Sailana, 
C. I 


SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, Khan BAHADUE, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar). b. 1864. Educ. : St. Francis de Sale's, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Extra Asstt. Oommiaaioner ; 
Dy. Commissioner, .-ikola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards ; Berai 
Mahotnedan representative in C. P. Council. 
Address : A tola. 


SAMIULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., High 
Court Pleader. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1930) b. 1889. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ. : M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war ^m- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov, Klulafat 
Committee, C.P. 1920-24; Secy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923); end 1931-32 
and its General Secretary since 193u. Vice- 
Presdt., Nagpur Municipal Comnuctee. 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23 ; nou-co- 
operated from practice from 1921^3 ; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 192 4-26: Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur 1927-32. President, Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926). 
president, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
since 1932. AMress: Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, 


SAIYID MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., B.L., Minister of Education 
Bihar and Orissa, b, 1873. Educ: Patna 
College and B. N. College. Began as a 
Ifieader in Bihar Sarifi' in 1896 and became 
a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court and 
joined the District Bar, Patna in 1908 ; 
in 1924 appointed Government Pleader at 
Patna ; in 1925 became Advocate of Pa,tna 
High Court and has been Member of Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council since 1921 ; 
had been Municipal Commission’er of the 
Patna City Municipality from 1912-23 and 
Member of the Board of Secondary Education 
for several years. Member of Patna District 
Board and President, Madrasa Examination 
Board. Was co-opted a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee. Address : Patna. 


8A.KLATVALA, Sir Nowrojt BAPUJT, Kt. 
(1933), 0. 1. E. (1928), J.P., Chairman, Tata 
Sons, Ltd. 6. 10 Sept. 1875. m. Goolbai,ol. of 
Mr. Honnasji S- Batlivala. Educ.: at 
St. Xavier’s College. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association 1916; Employers' 
Delegate from India to the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly ; representing Bombay 


SAMTHAB, H. H. MAHARAJA SIR Bl» S^GH 
Deo, Maharaja op, K.C.I.E. b. 8 Noy. 
1865. S. 1896. Address : Samthar, Bundel- 
khand. 

SANKARANARAYANA AyYAR, S., M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Tinnevelly. b, 14 May 1896. 
Educ : Presidency Coll., Madras; Law Colleges, 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated^ in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922. m. Rukmani Ammal 
of Kodangudi, Tanj. Dist. (1926). Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tinnevelly District. Pro- 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly Dtst.; 
Winner of S.P.O.A. Gold Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers’ Confee. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen s Confee., 
1924. Witness, Tamil University Comnaittee 
1927; Author of several articles on Meta- 
:»hysics, Law and Education, as ‘ Do Finite 
individuals have a Substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being,” “Maintenance to a 
widow — Quantum and Style of Life,” “The 
Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc. Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on .the 
Madras XJniv. Act, Madras Hindu Religious 


i 
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Endowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature. Address : Zamindar of Nay- 
inaragaram, Vannarpet, Tinnevelly. 

S APRU, Sir TEJ Bahadur, M. A., LL.D.,K.asJ. 
(1923). b. 8 Deo. 1875. Educ. : Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, O.P. leg. Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough's 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919 ; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne/s Committep 
in London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917) ; Preadt., D.P. Poli- 
tical Confce. , 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confce. 
(1913);Presdt., U.?. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Governor- General’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (19221. Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference In London (1923); presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 
Member of the Heforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Publications : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topic? : 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal^ 1904-1917- 
Addrmi 19, Albert Hoad, Allahabad. 

S.4RDAR GHOUS BAKSH ItHAN EAI3ANT. 
SIR, K.O.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 

SARHAH; Sir, Jadhhath, Kt., C.T.E., M.L.C. 
(Bengal, 1929-32), M.A., (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Hoychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal). Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Comn.; 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist (Bom. 
Br.E.A.S.) Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity 1926-28 ; Indian Educational Service 
(ret.) h. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini 
Chaudhiiri. Educ. Presidency Coll., Cal- 
cutta. Some time Univ. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer, 
Madras University (1928). Reader in 
Indian History, Patna University (1920-1922 
and 1932). Publications : India of Aurangaeb ; 
Statistics, Topography and Roads (1901) ; 
History of Aurangzib, 5 Vols.; Shivajl and 
His Times: Mughal Administration; Studies 
in Mughal India; Anecdotes of Aurangzeb; 
Ohaitanya : His Life and Teachings ; Econo- 
mics of British India; India Through the 
Ages; Fall of the Mughal Empire; Edited 
and continued W, Irvine’s Later Mughals 
2 Vols. Address: Auckland Road, Darjeel- 
ing. 

SARMA, S. K„ B.A.,B,L., Vakil. 6. 4 April 
1880. Educ : S. 1*. G. College, Trichhiopoly. 
Pounded the Wednesdai/ Review in 1905 ami 
Asstt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea- 
der writer. Tndu Fraknsh, Bombay, 1906-07; 
Leader-writer to the Madras Standard in 1911- 
12; Witness, Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax- 
ation Inquiry Committee (1924), and Special 
Public Prosecutor to the Pudu Kotah Barbar 


in-charge of the Cons]»iracy (!a.se in 1!):U and 
1932. Publications : " Mnnotary Prohlciiiis,” 
“A Note on the Rise of Prices in India,” 
“ The Exchange Crisis ” aud “ Towards 
Sw'araj,” Address : 'J’epiiakulam, p,o. 
Triehiiiopoly. 


SARVADHIKARY, SiR Deva Prasad, Kt , 
CXE., C.R.E., M.A., B.L. (Calcutta). LL.D. 
(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Snriratna 
(Navadwip), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca), Vidya 
Sudhakar (Bliattapalli), Bangaratha 
(Benares), Jnan Siiidhn (I’uri), Advocate and 
Solicitor. Felhtw, Calcutta University, 
Benare.s, D.acca and Delhi Univer-sitics; Dean , 
Faculty of Law and late Viee-Chan. and Dean; 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ. ; late Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal Oouneil. b. 
1862. w. 1883, Nagendranamlini. 2 g. NIrmal 
(B.L.) and Nikhel (M.B.) and 3 Nalini, 
Nihar and Niraja. Educ.: Ramsheshwar- 
pore, Sanskrit College, Haro and Howrah 
Schools : Presidency College, Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta ; Mem. of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, W.M. I^odge Anchor, 
and Hope. Trustee, Imp. Museum ; Pres., 
various literary, sooifil and philanthropic 
.societies and President, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Anti-Smoking Society “The Refuge’*; Calcutta, 
University Corps Committee. Incorporated 
Society of Law; Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and National Council of Education, 
Sahitya Parlshad, Asiatic Society, and 
President, Calcutta University Institute, 
Late Mem. Lytton Com. (Lond.) and Paddlson 
Com. South Africa. Representative of India 
Government on the League of Nations, 
Geneva. Has travelled muoh all over 
India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Univ. at the Congress of 
the Univ, of the Empire, held in England. 
Publications : “ Notes and Extracts," 
" Three Months in Europe,’’ " Prabaah Patra," 
Travels in South Africa, Smlriti Rekha. 
Address: Prasadpur, 20, Surf Lane, Calcutta. 
Clubs, Calcutta and National Liberal 
India. 


SASTRT, Th® Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa, 
lie. 1921 ; C.H. (1930). b. Sept. 22, 1869. 
Educ. : at Kumbhnkonam. Started life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Society In 1 907 ; snoceeded the late Mr. G. 3£. 
Gokhale in its Presidentship in 1 91 5 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1918-16; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial IjCgig. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 ; 
Member, Southborongh Committee ; gave evi- 
dence More .Joint Parliamentary (jummitteo 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confec., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce, on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921: 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
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presen of Governmenf. of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcuttii 
University on the “Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship ” since published in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29 ; Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929. AMress : Servants of India 
Society, Bombay or Poona. 

SAUNDERS, Thk Right Rev. CHABiES John 
Godfrey, M.A., Bishop of Lucknow, b. 15th 
Feb. 1888. m. Mildred Robinson Hebbleth- 
waite ; one s. and two daughters. Bduc. : 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London ; Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, Cuddeson 
College, Oxon. Deacon 1910; Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow ; S.P.G. Mission, Cawn- 
pore, 1911-16 ; Indian Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 ; Ohakrata, 1921 ; Staff Chaplain, 
Army Headquarters, India, 1921-24 ; Metro- 
politan’s Chaplain, Calcutta, 1925-1928; 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928. Address : Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 

SAUNDERS, CotONBl Maoan, D.S.O,, 0£fg. 
Director, Military Operations, Army Head- 
quarters, India. b. 9 Nov. 1881. m. Marjory. 
d, of Francis Bacon. Eiuo. : Malvern College ; 
B.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt..Lieut.-Col., 
1919; Col. 1923, in India till 1914, except for 
a year In Russia; Staff Capt., 2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operatlens in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli, 
1916, from 1 st landing to evacuation; G.S.O. 
Sin Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917: Opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18 ; G.S.O. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunsterville’s Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918; G.S.O- 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.) ; P.S.C. Camberley, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 . 
D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 1924-29. 
Address: General Staff, Army Headquarters 
(India), Simla. 

SAWANTWADI, HiS HIGHNESS Major Khem 
Sawant V. alias Bapusaheb Bhonsde, Raje 
Bahadur Raja Saheb of. b. Aug. 20th 
1897. m. 1‘rincess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda, s. Yuvraj Shiwram Sawant. Bduc.: 
Malvern College, England. Served in the Great 
War at Mesopotamia from Oct. 1917 to 
March 1919 ; attached as Hon. Officer to 4/5th 
Mahratta Light Infantry. Address : 
Savantwadi. 

SAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sir, Mehr Shah 
Nawab ; Member, Council of State. Elected 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at 
the age of 25 ; elected twice as member of the 
Council of State ; A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference. Address: Jalal, Fur Sharif, 
Jhelura District, Punjab. 

SO OTT, John Gordon Cameron, M.A. (Cantab), 
Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(1911); Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal 

W 


Indian Military College, Dehra Dun. b. 
14 March 1888. m. to Audrey, youngest 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ : Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to the Chief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912; 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912 ; 
Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian 
Military College, October 1921. Address: 
Prince of Wales’s R.l.M. College, Dehra Dun, 
U.P. 

SCROOPS, Arthur Edsar, B.A. (1903) 
and Scholar, Dublin University (1902) High 
Court Judge, Patna, b. 24 January 1881. 
m. Judith Agatha Horwood- Educ: Clongo- 
wes Wood College and Trinity College, Dublin. 
District and Session Judge, Bihar and Orissa, 
1912-1922 ; Registrar, High Court, Patna ; 
Judicial Secretary and Legal Remembrancer 
to Government of Bihar. Address: tPatna, 
E.I.R. 

SEAL, Sir Brajendranath, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D., D.Se., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 ; Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920. 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925-26. b. 3 Sept. 1864. Educ. : Gen. Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University: Del., 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 ; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committee, 1922-23 • Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, etc. Address : 
98, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

SEN, JiTBNDRANATH, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903. 
b. 1875, m. 1899, Educ : Hindu Sch. ; Presi- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc.,CaIcutta. 
Publications i Elementary Wa\e Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 
City College. 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

SETALVAD, SirChimanlalHarilau, K.C.I.E., 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate. High Court, Bombay. 
b. July 1866. m. JCrishnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ.: Elphinatone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1929. Address ; Betalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, Rao Bahadur Chuniial Hari 
LAL, O.T.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address: 
Bombay. 

SETH, Rai Bahadur kunwar Bis- 
HESHWAR Dayal, B.Sc., M.L.C., F.O.S. 
(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 
of Muiznddinpnr. ^ Educ. : at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
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University ; Pressident of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Cplvin 
Taluqdars * School, Lucknow ; Trustee of 
Baja Baghubar Dayal High achool, Sitapur ; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, XJ. P.; 
Member of U. P, Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
Member of TJ. P- Agricultural Eesearch 
Committee; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh ; Member of the Local Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh; 
Member of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Member of U. P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Bound Table Conference in 
London ; Hony. Special Magistrate. Gave 
evidence before the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee in 1926. Address'. Kotra, Biswan 

■ District Sitapur, Oudh. 

8ETHKA, The Hon. Sie Phieozk Od-rsetjbb, 
Kt., B.A., J.P., 0.B.B.(1918); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants' Chamber. Address : 
Canada Building, Hornby Boad, Bombay. 

SETUBATNAM IYEB, The Hon. Mr. M. B., 
Minister for Development, Madras Go^n- 
meiit. b. 2nd January 1888. Bdue : NatRraal 
High School and St. Joseph's College, Trichi- 
nopoly. Was nominated President of the 
Taluk Board, Karur; was elected President 
of the Taluka Board, Kulitalai ; elected 
President of the Trichinopoly Dist. Board ; 
elected President of the Trichinopoly District 
Educational Council. Assistant Secretary 
of the Trichinopoly National College and Hon. 
Assistant Begistrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Trichinopoly Dist ; elected member of the 
Madras Legislative Council from 1921. 
Address : Boa Bah, Eldams Boad, Teynam- 
pet, Madras. 

SEYMOUBrSEWELL, Bobert Bbreseord, 
Lieut. Colonel., Indian Medical Service, 
M.A., Sc.D., (Cantab.); C.I.E. (1933) ; leader 
of the John Murray Oceanographic Expedi- 
tion to the Arabian Sea. b. 5th March 1880. 
m. Dorothy of William Dean of Chichester 
(deceased). Mue. : Weymouth College ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. Entered I.M.S. in Pch., 
1908; Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine 
Survey of India, 1910; Medical Officer 23rd 
Sikh Pioneers, 1914-18 (mentioned in des- 
patches); Surgeon Naturalist 1921-26; 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, 1925-33 ; 
Bellow and Past President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; Awarded Berkeley Memo- 
rial Medal by the A.S.B. in 1932; Past 
President of Indian Science Congress, (1931) ; 
Publications: Numerous papers on Zoology 
and Oceanography. Address : O/o Tnc 
Imperial Bank of India Ltd., 25, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. %. 

8:^DI Lai, sib, M.A. (Punjab), 1896, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.O.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 


1896 ; Arden Law Scholar (Gray's Inn.) 
1899; Honouesman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899 ; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899 ; appointed Member 
of the Privy Council, b. May 1874. 
Edue.: at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll, 
Oxford. Practised at the Bar 1899-1931 
Offg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 
1914; Permanent Judge, 1917; Judge, High 
Court, Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May, 
1920-1934. Elected by Punjab University to 
the Leg. Council in 1910 and 1913. Peilow 
and Syndic, Punjab Univ(‘rsity. Publications : 
Lectures on Private rnternational Law, 
Commentaries on the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act and Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. 
Address : London. 

SHAttAB-UD-DINjTHE Hon’ble Khan Baha- 
i>UR, Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (1930) B.A., LL.ri, 
Advocate, Hi«h Court. President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder tnd Proprietor, 
“India Cases,” and “Criminal Law Journal” ; 
Member, Le^rislative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, ror 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council; re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927, Educ : (Jovern- 
ment Coll and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922. Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council ; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications : The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India : Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address : “ A 
Mumtaz”. 3. Durand Hoad, Lahore- 

SHAHPTJBA, Baja Dhiraj Umaid Singhji, 
Baja Saheb of. b. 7tli Maridi 1876. Succee- 
ded to gadi In 1932. Pennauent salute 9 
guns. Address: Shahpura, (Bajputana). 

SHAIKH, Mahmood Hasan Khan Haji, Khan 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barb, Dist. 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa, b. 1895, m. Musammat 
Bibi Mariam-un-Nisan d. of tho late Mr. Ahmad 
Hussain, Barristor-at- I^iw and Subordinate 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa. PJduc : at M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, IJ.P. Was Chairman of tlio 
Barb Municipality for three years and Chair- 
man of the Local Board for three years, Secy, 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Barn; 
Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa ; Member of the Patna 
District Board; Hony. Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. Family enjoys 
tlie hereditary title of “ Khan ” from tlie time 
of Shah Alam 11, Moghul Emperor, and the 
family ha.s been granted considerable landed 
property with 10,000 cavalry and infantry. 
The late Ahmad Ali Khan, his great great- 
grand-fathor was the Ooramander-in-Chief to 
the Mogul Emperor. Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadur in 1031. Address : 
Mahmood Garden, Barb, District Patna. 
Bihar and Orissa. 

SHAEH3PEAiL AIEXANDER BUkE, OXE,. 
Merchant; Sutheriand & Co,, Oawnpore. 
b. 1873, Biuc. : Berkhamt^tead. Was 
Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
190^12. Address: Oawnpore. 
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SH^MSHER SISTGH, SIR SARDA.R, SlRDAB 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., CJ.E-,* Ch. Min., Jind 
State, b. 1860. Edvic. : Jiilluadur and 
Hoshlarpiir H. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1903. Address i 
Sangrur, Jind State. 

SHANKAR RAU, HattiANGADI, B.A., C.I.E., 
(1931) ; Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Bombay. 5. 29 September 1887. w. Uma Bai. 
Edm: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College. Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924 ; Assist, Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
secretary, Governnnent of India Finance 
Department, 1925 ; Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1926 ; 
Budget OflBcer, Go\ ernment of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931. Publica- 
tion : Indian Thought in Shelley and Ten- 
nyson ; Tales from Society : The Cbitrapur 
Saraswat Directory, 1933. Address : 2. Labur- 
num Road, Bombay 7. 


SHANKARSHASTRI, Narasinhshastrt 
Pandit Jotirmartand, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord, h, 19 Dec. 1884. m, Anna 
Puruabai, d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. EAuc.: Hosaritbi, 
Taluka Haverl, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang”; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions. Publications: Annual Indian 
Calendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology) ; Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi ; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; G riha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord Willing- 
don, Viceroy of India and of H. E. Sir Fred- 
erick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and Life 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgauxn. 
The History of Canopus (Agastya) in English. 
History of Ursa Major ISaptarushi-Malikal 
Address: Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar 
Dist. 


SHARPE, William Rutton Searle, J.P., 
M. Inst, T., Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 
b. Dublin 11 Dec. 1880 m. Kate, third d. of the 
late T. H. Marsh of Northwood, Max. ; 1 d. 
Edm : City of London School and Neuveville 
Academy, Switzerland, Accountant and Branch 
Manager, Grindlay dc Co., Ltd., 1902-1913; 
joined Bombay Port Trust, Dec. 1913 ; Chief 
Accountant, 1914-18; Secretary, 1918-1923; 
Deputy Chairman, 1923; Chairman, 1931; 
Late Captain, Bombay Battalion I-B-J-: 
Chairman, St. George’s HospRal Nursing 
Association ; Chairman, Royal Bombay Sea- 
men’s Society; Chairman, Indian Sailors 
Home; Chairman, St. John Ambulance 
Association, Bombay ; Asst. Commissioner, 
St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas, 
Bombay District; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation ; Improvements Committee ; 


G. r. P. and B. B. & C. I. Railways Advisory 
Committees ; Bombay Presidency Infant 
Welfare Society, Publication : “ The Port 
of Bombay.” Address: “North End,” 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

SHASTRLPrabhu Dhtt, Ph.D.(Kiel), B. Se. 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L, 
(fPnuiah); Vidvasagar (Calcutta); Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Nadia); I.E.S. : Principal, 
Rajshahi College ; Sen. Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Plubin Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 1912- 
1933 ; ofEg. Principal, Hooghly Govt. 
College, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. Edue: 
Univemities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Deb to and Sectional Pres, at 4th lut. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912; 
Calcutta Uuiv. Lect. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Conpess of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publications : 
Several works and articles on philosophi<al, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address : Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan 
Road, Lahore or Principal’s House, Rajshahi, 
Bengal. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C.T.E. (1931) Mapab- 
ttl-Maham Amir. b. 18th October 1901. 
First Class Amir of the Juuagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir, Educ : at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; visited England in 1813-14 with His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered Juna- 
gadhState Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subaecLuently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huzur Secretary ; 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-1932. Retired 
from J'unagadh State Service in February 1932. 
Address: Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
State. 


SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, London 
Correspondent of The Times of India, b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.: Bradfteld and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford. i». 1921, .Anne, d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter. Joined the staff of The 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1923; Editor, 1923-1932; Temporary 
Capt. in the Army, 1917-18 ; employed on the 
staff of Bombay Brigade, Corresponding 
Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Publications : Contribute to 
The Times History of the War in _ South 
Africa. “ The Byculla Club : a history 
“Bombay Place-names and Street-names, 
“A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Riaes.” Address: The Times of India, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 


SHIB Shekhareswar Ray, The Hon, Kumar, 
B.A., M.L.C., Minister, Government of Ben- 
gal. 6. 4th December 1887. m. to Annapurna 
Devi, d. of Rai S. N. Majunear Ba-h^ur of 
Bhagalpnr. Educ: Central Hindu College, 
Benares and graduated from the University 
of Allahabad. Is the eldest s. of Raja Sasl 
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SheMiareswar Eay Bahadur of TahirpM. 
Bengal. Elected member of Bajshahi District 
Board (1915); elected member, Bengal 
Legis, Council 1916 by the Landholders of 
Bajshahi Division ; re-elected to Council by 
the same body in 1920, 1923 and 1929. Ap- 
pointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became its 
first elected President in 1925. Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
Vice-President of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference. 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929. AUress'. P. 0. Tahirpur, District 
Rajshahi. 

SHILLIDY, Geoegb AMXANDEK, C.I.B. (1931), 
King’s Police Medal (1922) ; Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police C. 1. D., Poona, ft. 7th 
March 1886. m. to Mabel Catherine, d. of Bobt. 
Steven, J.P., Barnhill, Dundee, Educ : Cam- 
pbell College, Belfast, Ireland. Joined Indian 
Police in 1906 as Asst. Superintendent of 
Police, promoted District Superintendent of 
Police 1916, and Deputy Inspector- General of 
Police in 1932. Address : Poona. 

SHIHBAS, George Pinbiay, M.A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, 6. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885, m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d. of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two s. Educ : Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
y)ecial duty under Government of India, 
Iinance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 

1918- 14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce., 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 

1919- Feb. 1920 ; on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 ; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office 
London, Labour Departments, Washington 
Boston and New York, 1926 ; Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 ; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry ; Indian 
Finance and Currency, 3rd Impression, 1920; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance, 
(Macmillan, 3rd Edition), Taxable Capacity 
and the Burden of Taxation and Public Debt 
(1925) ; The Future of Gold and Indian Cur- 
rency Reform (Economic Journal, June 1927); 
A Central Bank for India, (Econ. Journal, 
Dec. 1 927 ; Gold and British Capital in India 
(Econ. Journal, Dec. 1929)- Financial Reform 
and the Indian Statutory Commission (Boon. 


Journal, Sept. 1930) ; The Re-adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance in Federal 
Constitutions (Economical, Political, Contem- 
poranea- Padua, 1930). "Poverty and 
Kindred Economic Problems in India” 
[Calcutta Government of India Central 
Publication ; Branch (1932)1 ; Gold and 
French Monetary Policy ; articles on Finance 
and Indian Trade, etc. Address: Gujarat 
College, Ahmedabad. 

SHUTTLEWOBTH, Gkaham Dennison 
S enior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889, m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ: 
St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned 
as 2nd Lieut, to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas- 
ter Regt. 1909 ; resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs. Croft & Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Laliorc Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to France 
Aug. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt., January 1915; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address : " Waverley” Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SIFTON SIR James David, K.o.s.r. (1932); 
K.0.LB.(1931); C.S.T. (1929) ; (U.E. (1921) ; 
I.C.S., Governor of Bihar and Orissa, (1932). 
6. 17th April, 1K7H; s. of Thomas Elgood 
Sifton. Eduo.: Bt. raul’s Schiad and Mag- 
dalen Coll., Oxford. 7M. Harricthi May, d. of 
Thomas William Shettic : two s, two d. I.C.S. 
(1901) ; served in Bengal to 1 910. Transferred 
to Bihar and Orissa ; Magistrate ami Collector 
of Shahabad, 1915. Sfm. to <lovt. in Financial 
and Municipal Dept. 1917 ; l)y. Cominissloner, 
Ranchi, 1923, Chh'f >S(‘(!r(*tary to Govt, of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1925-27; Acting Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 1030. 
Member of Executive Council, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1927-1931. PubUratiom : Settlement 
Report of Hazarlbagh District; Sottloment 
Report of Parganas Barabal)hum and Patkum 
in Manbhum Dlscriet. Jlieermtions : Tennis 
and Golf. Address: Goverimumt House, 
Patna and Raneld, Bihar, India. Clubs: 
Bast India United Service ; Bengal United 
Service, Calcutta. 

SIKANDAR HYAT KHAN, THE HON. 
Captain, Sirdar, Sir Ag. Govornor of the 
Punjab, b. 5 June 1892. Eduo : M.A.O, College, 
Aligarh and Univ. College, I.>ondon. During 
War was recruiting officer: cximmissian in 
2-67th Punjabis (now 1 /2nd ihjnjabis) ; served 
on N.W.F. and in the third Afghan War. 
Appointed to Brigade Hoad quarters Staff ; 
was the first Indian to command a company 
on active service return(»dto the Punjab Legis. 
Council by landlwiders constituency; 
non-otficiai member of I^olice Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1926; Pors. Asst, to Mala Officer 
during Prince of Wales' visit ; elected the 
Punjab OouncII to the Provincial Simon 
Committee which elected him as its Chairman; 
was connectedvdth the Boards of 11 Companies 
inoludng M^rs. Owen Roberts, the Punjab 
Portland Comet Co,, Wah Stone and Lime 
Company, North India OonstructlonaJ. Engin- 
eers and the Fiontiear Mining Syndicate; 
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appointed Eevenne Member, Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1929, for three months and became 
permanent Eevenuo Member in 1930 ; 
appointed to act as Governor,; July to 
October 1932: M. B. E. 1920 K. B. E., 1933. 
Address : Government House, Lahore. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja or, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
TasHI HAMGrAL, K.CJ.E. (1923). 6. 26 Oct. 
1893 ; «. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. grand-daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Begent of Tibet). 
Muc.: Mayo Coli., Ajmer; St. Paul'a Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SlMHA, Beohab Raohtjbir ; Zamindar and 
Jagirdar. Educ : Government College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon. Magte., First Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of O.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government — 
hereditary distinction. Khas Am Dar- 
bariof H.E. the Governor, C. P. exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member, Village Uplift Board, 

0. P. and Berar. Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publiccdions : Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address : Jubbulpore, 

SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OP, slnce 1911, Most Ert. 
Anselm, E. J. Kenealy. b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879 ; Prieht, 1887. 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex 
1898 ; Minister Provincial for England, 
1902 ; first Hector o£ the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 : elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907 ; Defl,nItor-General, Rome, 
re presenting English-speaking provinces, 1908, 
Vl^itator- General, Iri.sh Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla B. 

8IMPS0K, Trevor Olaitde, O.I.E., King’s 
Police Medal (1916), C.I.E. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal, b. 9th February 
1877, Educ: St. Paul's School, London, W, 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive examination in London in Hovr. 1896; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906 ; Inspector- 
General of Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, 1923. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

8IKGH, LT,-Ooh. Bawa JrwAN, 0,I.B. (1918) 

1. M.8. (retd.) b. May 6 1863. Edne.: Govern- 
ment and Medical Oolleaes, Lahore and St. 
Thomas' Hospital Medical Schools, London- 
Joined T.M,S.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1896 : Civil Surgeon, Meiktila, 1896; 
Secretary, T.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899 ; Supdt., 
Central Jail, Lnsein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H.B. H. 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Nizam's Govt., 1923-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 


sINGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.b., M.L.A., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Edna.: Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and coJlecEor for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently; now practising as a pleader; was 
a member of the Muzafarpur Municipal Board: 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Exdse ; 
an elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
since 1924; a Member of the Standing Finance 
Committee since 1924 ; one of the founder 
members of the Aero Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad, Pre- 
sided over the 13th session of All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and R. M. 8., Behar 
and Orissa Provincial Conference at Muza- 
farpur in March 1933; presided over the 
5th session of the Burma Provincial 
Kshattriya Navyuvak Sangh in April 1933. 
Pvi)lication : “ Pictorial Kashmir." Address : 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar). 

SINGH, Raja Bahadur Suej Baksh, O.B.B. 
(1919), Taluqdar of Oudli. b. 15 Sept.1868. m. 
grand-daughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of 
Ehairigarh (Oudh). Educ,: at Sitapur and 
Lucknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
of Taluq[dars of Oudh from 1927-1930. Member, 
first Leg. Assembly. Publication : " A Taluqdar 
of the Old School” by “ Heliodorus ” and 
“ Arbitration.’’ Address : Kamlapur P. O., 
Sitapur Dnt. (U.P.). 

SINGH, THE Hon. Sirdar Sir joaENDSA, 
Kt. (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kheri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 

b. 25 May 1877. m. ‘Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 

Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Dniv. ; Presdt. of Sikh Bduch Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West. Publications : “Karnla” ; 
Nurjahan ; Nasrin, Life of B. M, Malabaii 
and Kanu. Address : Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

SINGH, Sir KunwarMaharaJ, M.A. (Oxford), 
Bar-at-Law. C.I.E. Agent of the Govt, of India 
in South Africa b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozepur (Punjab). Educ.: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent, U.P.C.S. as Dy. 
Coll., 1904 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Dept, of Education, 1911; Mag. and CoHt. 
of Hamirpur, U. P., 1917 ; Secy, to U.P. 
Govt., 1919; Dy. Secretarv, Govt, of India, 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commissioner, 
Bahraich, 1928 ; Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927; Commissioner, Benares, 1928; Allahabad, 
1929 ; Vice-President, State Council, Jodhpur, 

1931, and Agent to the Government of India, 

1932. Publications : Annual Report on Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the U.P., 1908- 
1919 : Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauri- 
tius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press. AMress : South Africa. 

SINGH, The Hon. Raja Sir Rampal, K.C.I.E., 
(1916); Member, Council of State ; Tangdar, 
b, 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakut Jagamohan 
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Singh, late Talnqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Oonda Dist* Educ.: at Rae Bareili High SahooJ 
and M^.O. College, Aligarh. Bresident-elect 
of the Becond U. H. Social Conference held in 
JLneknow in 1908 and of AU-lndia Social Con- 
ference in 1910; presided over 6th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 ; elected 
President, British Indian Association of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was 
Eellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares : of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank ; again elected President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, 1931 and was 
Chairman of the Hindu Religious and Charit- 
able Endowments Committee appointed by 
TJ. P. Government. Publicatiotis : IP&va-phlQts 
entitled “ Taluqdars and the British Indian 
Association ” (1917) and “ Taluqdars and the 
Amendment oi Oudh Rent Law” (1921;; and 
contributions to the press on social, politica 
and religious topics. Address : Kurri SudauJi 
Raj, Dist. Bae Bareili, Oudh. 

SINHA, The Hon. Mu. ANuauAH Haeayan. 
M.A., B.L., Zemindar, July 8, 1889. Educ : 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court, Patna, as Vakil ; appeared in the 
famous “ Burma Case” of the Dumraon 
Raj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayengar andthe'late Sir Aahutosh Mookherji ; 
joined Non-Co-Operation Movement 1921, 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
and Member, Council of State, representing 
Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926- Publica- 
tions : Translated History of Ancient Magadba 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address: Villa 
Poiawan, P. 0, Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

SINHA, Bhupendea Naeatana, Raja 
Bahadije( 1918), B.A., (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zemindar. 6. 1 5th Nov. 1888 m. first Rani 
Prem Eumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Kumari. Educ : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Member of the Dist. Board of Murshidabad for 
12 years ; 1st Class Hon. Magte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, British IndianAssociation; President. All- 
India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School ; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1929, Address: 64, Gariahat 
Road, Ballygunge, P.0,, Calcutta; or 
Hashipur Rajpbati, Nashipur P.O., Dist. 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SIHHA, Kumae Ganoanand, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A. (1924-1930) ; B on. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutta University (1922-2^ ; 
Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. b. 24 Sept. 
1898. Educ. : at Monghyr Zllla School 
(1907-10) ; Purnea Zilla School, Presidency 


College (Calcutta); Government Sanskrit 
CoD., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921 ; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, etc., in 1923; a 
Commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (1924- 
27) ; President of the Social and Religious 
Department of the Maithil Saramelana ; one 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 
the Lcsislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 
rajya Party in the Assembly (1925). Elected 
a Secretary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly, 1928; a member of the Road 
Development Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Committees, 1927-28 
Life Member of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association; President of the Purnea District 
Congress Committee (1925-1929); President 
of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha ; Member 
ot the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha, 1926-1928; President of the 
Bihar Provincial Kavl Sammelana (1926); 
President of the Bihar Provincial Board of 
the Hindustani Scvadal (1929); visited 
Europe 1930-81 ; was in England during 
the first Round Table Conference. Publica- 
tions : “ The Place of Videha In the Ancient 
and the Mediseval India ” (read in the second 
Oriental Conference) ; ” \ Mote on the .Ian- 

gala Dosa " : and " Dlsooverv of Bengali 
Draraap in Nepal ” and “ On some Maithili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries” (pnbliuhed in the Journal of 
the Asi-itic Society of Bengal); “Is Dha- 
mat relidon Buddhism ? ” (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924) Joint 
editor of the typical selections irom 
Maithili proposed to be pttblished by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
“Barhut Inscriptions” published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926. Address : 
“Srinagar Darbar,” P.0, Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnea, (Bihar). 

SINHA, Saohohipananda, Barrister, Eirst 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926; alsoPresideut of Legislative Council, 
1921-22. b. 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late Srlmati 
Radhika, d. oi the late Mr. Sowa Ram, of 
Lahore. Educ. : Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; Allahabad High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1910. Founded and 
edited Tha Hindustan Review, 1899-1921; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Oouncil, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected Its first Deputy President^ Eeb. 
1021. Established and endowed In 1924 the 
Srlmati Radhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall In Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of claMical and current works In English. 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and s 3 ?eeche 8 made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms aji embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
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Resumed Editorship of the 'RinAmtan Revievi 
in 1929. Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, in 1981. Was especially 
invited while in England m 1933, to appear 
before the .Toint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Beforins and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists. 
Publication : “ The Partition of Bengal or the 
Separation of Behar.” Address : Patna, Behar. 

SIRCAR, Sia I^ripendra Nath, Kt., M.A., 
B.L, Law Member of the Government of 
^dia. m. Kabanalini Basu, e. d. of Durgadas 
Basil. Edm. : Presidency CoUego, Calcutta, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagalpore in 
Bihar as pleader since 1897. Member of 
Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-05 ; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1907 ; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B.A. ; M.A., in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholorship, Presidency 
College ; Appointed Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934. Address : Government 
of India, Simla and New Delhi, 

SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj, Maharao 
Sir Sartip Ram Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. a. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Address : Sirohi, Rajputana. 

SITAMAU, H. H, SIR RaJA Ram SINQH, Raja 
OP, K.C.i.E, h. 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, Is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace. Sitamau, C. I. 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, DEWAN BahaDUR 
Sir TINNBVEILY Nbllaippa, B.A. b. 1st 
April 1861. Educ. : Madras Christian 
College. Service under Government ; Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Disfc. Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop, 
ment, Madras. 1923-26. Address: 77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly, 

SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sir P. S.. E.O.S.I., 
1915; C.S.I. (1912); C.I.E. (1908), 
Retd. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. Educ. S, P. G. OoUege, 
Tanjore ; Government College, Kumba- 
konam ; Presidency College, Madras ; 
High Court Vakil, 1886 ; Aastt. Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-99; Joint 
Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 
1907; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 : Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 ; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920 ; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 ; 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, , 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 


Assembly, 1924. Publication : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928). Address: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 
SKEMP, Frank Whittingham, M.A., Mane., 
B.A., BUst. Honours (1900) ; Indian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court, 
b. 13 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Fraze. Educ, : 
University of Manchester ; Peterhouse 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904; Ofiiciating D.C. 1910-1913; 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1933. 
Publications: Multan i Stories, Address: 24, 
Race Coarse Road, Lahore. 

SLADE, George Erto Rowland, B.So. 
(Lond.); A.M.I.C.E. ; ContsaHer of Stores, 

B. B. & C. I. Rahway, b. 26 Nov. 1886. w. 
Winifred E. Reed. Educ. : Cranleigh School 
and University College, London. After practi- 
cal training in England joined the B. B. & 

C. I. Railway, 1910, as Assistant En^neer ; 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914. 
Address : Pali Hill, Bandra. 

SLOAN, Tennant, M.A., C.I.E. (1930) ; Joint 
Secretary, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India, b. 9 November 1884. m. 
Glady Hope d. of R. Hope Robertson, Glasgow. 
Educ : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 
and Christ Church, Oxtord, Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 : served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of iGovernment of India. 
Address : Home Department, Simla. 

SMITH, Arthur Kirke, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1932. b. 20th 
August 1878. Educ: Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Articled to Freshfields, 
Solicitors, London, and admitted a Solicitor 
in 1903 ; joined Little Co., Bombay, in 1908 ; 
Solicitor to Government and Public Prosecutor, 
Bombay, 1925-1932. Address: Delhi and 
Simla. 

SMITH, Sir Osborne Arkbll, Kt. (1928) ; 
K,C.I.E. (1932) ; Managing Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta, b. 26 December 1877. 
m. Dorothy Lush. Educ.: Sydney Grammar 
School. Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India. Address : 3, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

SMITH, SIR Thomas, Kt.(t92l), V.D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919V Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore. 6. 28 Ang. 1876. m. Elsie 
Maud, d, of Sir Henry Ledgard in 1907 ; 2 
Id. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Preadt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22 ; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifies, 1913-20. 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Addrress : Westfield, Cawnpore., and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 
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SMITH, Walteu Robbkt Geokge, ] 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, h. 6tn 
I^Tov. 1887. m. Ellen d.of the late John 
Cochrane. Educ\ Grove Park S^ool, 
'Wrexham and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police 
Service, Dec., 1908, as Assistant Superin-ten- 
dent ; Superintendent of Police, March 1921 ; 
Dy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932; 
Offg. Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
March 1932; Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, 1933 ; awarded King’s Police Medal, 
1933. Address: Police Headquarters, Bombay. 

SOLA, The PtEV. Maeoial, S. J., Ph. D„ M.A. 
former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bonabay. b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. D. S. A. in 1906. Educ . : Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo, U. S. A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub- 
lications : Author of “ The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.’* “A 
Study of Seismic Waves”. Contributor to 
the monthly review “Razon y Ee” edited 
at Madrid. Author of “A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Hoad, fort, Bombay. 
SOLOMON, Capt. William Ewam' Gladstone, 
Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (first Class). Member, 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists. 
Director, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay; 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, b. Sea Point, Cape Town, 1880. s. 
of late Saul Solomon, M.L.A., m. 1906, 
Gwladys, d. of Eev. G. W. Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells ; one s. Educ. : Bedford 
Grammar School, University School, 
Hastings and abroad. Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, B.A., and J. Watson Nicol, 
and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon- 
don. Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative painting. Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting. Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Royal Academy ; appointed 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bpmbay, 
1919 ; founded the class of Mural Painting 
under H. E. Lord Lloyd’s direction, 
1920 ; Directed the mural decoration of 
part of new Delhi Secretariat by School 
of Art students 1929 ; organized 
exhibition of Bombay School of Art student’s 
work at India House, London, 1981. 
Served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919. PtSlications: “The Charm of 
Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art,” “The Women of the Ajanta Oaves,” etc. 
AiMrm : School of Art Bungalow, Bombay. 
SORABJI, COBNBLTA. Kalsar-l-Hlnd Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Bar Ist Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishlns, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922. 
Educ,: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 


Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn fields, London; 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 ; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. 1923. Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications : 
“Sun Babies” (1904); “Between the Twi- 
lights ” (1908) ; ” The Purdanishin ’’ (1916) : 
“ Sun-Babies "(2nd Series Illustrated), 1920 : 
“Therefore” (1924); Oold Mohur Time, 
(1930) ; “ Susie Sorabji— -Lie ” (1932), contri- 
butions to the Nineteenth Century, Westminster 
Gazette, The Times, other newspapers and 
magazines. Address: Helcyon Club, 14, 
Cork Street, London, W. 1. 

SOUTBR, Charles Alexander, C.S.I. (1933) ; 
I.C.S. ; Member, Board of Revenue, Madras. 
h. 13th June, 1877. m. Charlotte Dorothy 
Jesson. Educ: Cains College, Cambridge. 
Arrived in India, 1901, and served in Madras 
as Asstt. Collr. and Magistrate ; Asstt. Secy, 
to Govt., 1906 ; Under-Secrotary, Revenue 
Department, 1909; Sub-Collector and Joint 
Magistrate, 1910 ; Offg. Commissioner, Coorg, 
1916; Commissioner, Coorg, 1918-1923; 
Collr. and Dist. Magistrate 1924 ; Oifg. Secy, 
to Govt., Public Works Department, 1928 ; 
3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 1930; Ist 
Member, 1931. Address : Taylor's Gardens, 
Adyar, Madras. 

SPACKMAN, LIBUT.-COL. WILLIAM COLLIS, 
I.M.S,, M.R.C.S., L.R.O.P., M.B., B.S. (Lend.) 
f.R.0.S. (Ed.), M.C.O.G. (Eng.), f.C.P.S, 
Professor of Midwifery and Gynalcology, 
Grant Medical College, Bom)>ay. b. 28 Sept. 
1889. m. Audrey Helen Eden Smith. Educ : 
Trent College, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, war Service 1914-18, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Prisoner of War 1916-18). 
Wounded ; twice mentioned in dispatches : 
frontier Medal 1923, Transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency. Publica- 
tions; numerous articles on professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address : 
Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bombay ; Rustom 
Building, Churchgato Street, Bombay. 

SPENCE, Sir REGINALD ARTHUR, Kt., Manag- 
ing Director, Phipson & Co,. Ltd. 6. March 
1, 1880. Educ. : Christ's Hospital. Arrived in 
India Feb. 1901 : formerly Lieut., Bombay 
Light Horse; Hon. Secretary, Bombay Na- 
tural History Society and Pechoy Phipson 
Sanitarium, Nasik ; Chairman of Committee, 
Bombay Education Society ; was Chairman, 
Bombay Branch European Association, 1929- 
1980 ; Dist. Grand Master Masons, E.O., Bom- 
bay and Dist. Grand Mark Master, E.O., Bom- 
bay ; was member Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 A Sheriff of Bombay 1929 ; 
Member of Council of State, July 1930 ; M.L.C.; 
Bombay, August 1930. Editor, Journal of 
Bombay Natural History Society ; Officer of 
the Order of St, John of Jerusalem (1930). 
Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 

SPRAWSON, OtJTHBBRT Allan, mator-Genb- 
BAL I.M.S., M.D. (Loud.), B.8„ f .E.C.P., D. 
Litt. C.I.E. (1919); K.H.P.(1988) ; Omcer 
of Order of St. John of Jerusalem (1930), 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
from Nov. l, 1983. b. 1 March 1877, 
Edm: King’s CoU,, London and King's Coll, 
Hospital. Indian Medical Service, 1900; 
Professor of Medicine^ Lucknow. 1913-29 ; 
Consulting PhysidAn, Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary force, 1917-20; Inspector-General, 
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Civil Hospitals, U.P., 1929-30. Surgeon- 
Gonoral with the Government of Madras. 
Publioations : Joint author of “ A Guide to 
the use of Tuberculin,” 1914 ; “ Tuberculosis 
in Indians”; “Moore’s Family Medicine,” 
8th. and 9th editions. Address : New Delhi. 

SRINIVASA IYENGAR, b. 11 Sept. 1874. 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Muo. : Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakils* 
Association of Madras; President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 
Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
AU-lndia Congress Committee; Member, ' 
Indian Legislative Assembly ; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27. Publications : 

“ Law and Law Reform ” (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927. Address : 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SRINIVASA RAO, Rai Bahaduk Patri Ven- 
kata, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, legis. Assembly, b. 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ.z Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dlst. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the First 
Dt. Congress Committee. Address: Guntur. 

SRIVASTAVA, Ram Chandra, B.Sc., Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India, b. -ifilth Sept. 
1891. m. to the late Radha Pyari Srivastava. 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, dlasgow and 
University College, London; Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Address : Civil 
Lines, Cawnporo. 

STANDLEY, ALFRED WILLIAM Evans, Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Oouncil 
of the Institution of Engineers (Indian Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State, b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Uua.d. of H.F.D. 
Bunington, I.C.S. (retd.) Educ. : Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined?. W. D. in U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, X^per E. J. Canal in 1895 ; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 
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U.P.in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D,, Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publications: Papers on 
“Subsoil Percolation” and “ Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs" in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Address : Bikaner, Rajputaua. 

STANLEY, Leeht.-Oolonbl Right Hon. she 
GEORGE Frederick, P.O. (1927) G.O.I.E. 
(1929), C.M.G. (1916), Governor of Madras 
(1929). b. 14 October. 1872. m. 1903, Lady 
Beatrix Taylour, C.B.E., 1920, of Marquess 
of Headfort ; one d. Educ : Wellington, Wool- 
wich. Entered R.H.A., 1898 ; Captain 1900; 
served S. Africa, 1899-1900 ; European War 
1914-18 (despatches, O.M.G.); Adjutant, Hon. 
Artillery Company, 1904-9 ; Controller of H. 
M.’s Household, 1919 ; Financial Secretary to 
the War OfBce 1921-22; M. P. (0.) Preston, 
1910-22 ; Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Home Office, 1923-23 ; Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Pensions, 1924-29 
Officiating Viceroy and Governor-General 
May-August 1934. Address: Government 
House, Madras. 

STEIN, SIR Atjeel, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D. Litt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. Sc. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant del* instifcut de France, Gold Medal 
list, R. Geogr.Soc., R. Asiatic Society, etc.; 
Indian Archseoloeical Survey, Officer on 
special duty, (retired) b. Budapest ; 26 

Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and Dresden; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
1. E. S. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archaeologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in 0. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Ardhseological 
Survey, 19Q9; carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28; 
retired 1929. Explored in Persian Baluchistan, 
and in Persian Golf Coast, 1932-1933 
Publications : Kalhana’s Chronicle of 

the Kings of Kashmir: Sanskrit text, 
1892 ; trans., with commentary, 2 vols.. 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 ; An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Rums of Jbesert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia, 1921 (5 vols.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese TurTcestan and Kansu (2 vols.) ; 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; “ On Alexan- 
der's Track to the Indus ” .* On Ancient 
Centml-Asian Track, 1932, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Arohse- 
ology and Geography. Address'. Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; E. I. United Service Club, London. 

STEPHENS, lAN Melville, Director of Public 
Information, Government of India. 6. 
February 1903. Educ: at Winchester 
(1916-21) and King’s College, Cambridge 
(1921-26), Took 1st Class honours in the 
Natural Science Tripos, 1924, and 1st Class 
honours in the Historical Tripos, 1925. 
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Exhibitioner, King’s College, 1922; Eeginald 
John Smith Besearch Student, King’s College, 
1925 ; Supervisor in History, King’s College. 
1925-26. Private Secretary to Sir Ernest 
Clark, K.O.B., 1926-28 ; Private Secretary 
to Sir Ernest Behenham, Bai't,, 1928-80 
Appointed Deputy Director of Public Informa- 
tion with the Government of India in March 
1930. On Special duty as Publicity Officer 
to the Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Appointed Director of Public Information 
in August of that year, after having officiated 
in the post for a short period. Address: 
Home Department, Government of India, 
Simla and New Delhi. 

STEPHENSON, Sir Hugh Lansdown; K.C.S.I 
(1927) ; K.C.I.E. (1924) Governor of Burma, 
since 1932. b. 8 April 1871. m. 1905 Mary 
Daphne, d. of late John M. Maidlow, barrister. 
Educ : We.stminster ; Christ Chnrcb Oxford. 
Entered Indian Civil Service 1895 ; Under 
Secretary to Govt, of Bengal, 1899-1902; 
Begistrar, Calcutta High Court, 1902 ; 
Acting Chief Secretary 1902 ; PrivateSecretary 
to Lieutenant Governor; Secretary to the 
Board of llevenue, Calcutta ; Financial 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, and 
additional Secretary ; Member, Southboroiigh 
• Beform Committee ; Chief Secretary 1920 ; 
member of Executive Council, Bengal, 1922-27; 
Acting Governor of Bengal, 1926 and 1930; 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 1927-1932; 
Governor of Burma, since 1932. 

Governor's Camp, Burma. 

STILL, Chabxes, O.I.E., Indigo Planter. 6. 
1849. Educ. : privately. Address: Sathi 
Factory, Ohumparum. 

STOKES, Hopbtoun Gabriep, G.S.I., C.I.E., 
B.A. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
m. Alice Henrietta, d. of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Dec. 1922. 1st Member, 
Madras Board of Eevenue, 1925 ; Dy. Sec., 
Govt, of India, Home Dept., 1908-11 ; Fin. 
Dept., 1911-18 Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi 
Committee, 1913-15; Priv. Sec. to Govemoi; 
of Madras, 1915; Pol. Ag,, Banganapalli. 
Madras; Secry. to Madras Govt., Local and 
Municipal Dept., 1918-19 ; Administrative 
Adviser, Klagenfurt Pleliiscite Commission, 
1920 ; Member, Board of Bevenue, Madras, 
1921 ; Secy, to Madras Govt., Development 
Dept., 1922 ; 3rd Member, Board of Eovenue, 
Madras, 1924; Ch. Secretary to Government 
of Madras, 1929. Educ. : Clifton ; Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, Ent. I.O.S., 1896. Address : c/o 
Binny & Co., Madras. 

STOW, VisroBNT Aubrey Stewart, M:.a. 
(Oxon.) ; V.D., Literae Humaniores, (1906) 
(July 1931) ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer. 
6. 27 July 1883. m. Marie Elinor Morier 
(1912). Educ: "Winchester Coll., and Exeter 
Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marlborough 
Coll., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs' Colleges 
cadre, I.E.S., 1907; Asst. Master, Daly 
Ooll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Bajkumar Coll., 
Baipur, 1912 ; I. A. B. 0,, Active Service, 
M. E. F. 1918 ; attached to Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, BajlcuTnar Coll., 
Baipur, 1919 ; Principal, MaWo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931. PubUeations : Educational Works. 
Address: hlayo College, Ajmer, Bajputana- 


8DBBABAYAN, DR, Paramasiva, M.A.,B,0.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam. 5. 11 Sept. 1889. m. Badhabai 
Kudmal. d. of Bai Sahib IC. Bangarao of 
Mangalore- Three s. one d. Educ : Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been .a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of All-India Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. President, Madras Olymphic Asso- 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockey li'edoratioii. Address: 
"Tiruchcncodu'', Salem; District “Fair- 
lawns,” Bgmorc, Madras. 

SUBBDAB, Manu, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshin. 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc, 
(Eco.), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s )nn, 1912; Managing Director 
.4cme-nala Tmdiiig (!()., (Jd. Educ.: New, 
High School, Bombay, First In Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
.Tames Taylor Scholar A Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Beturned to India In 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917) ; Secretary, Morarji Qoculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation, Ltd., (1919) ; Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd,; Bepresenta- 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Bubber Co. 
(1020) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., I^td. (1925) ; Bepresenta- 
tlve of the Indian Merchants’ (Thamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Beclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Bopresontative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser In various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cuteh, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Beport on the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931, 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
1932. Address : Kodak House, Hornby 
Boad, Fort, Bombay. 

SUBBAHMANYAM, B.AO BahABUR OaMOA 
Suhdabayya, B.A,, B.L., Landowner. *- 
Nov. 1862. Mue,: Knmbakomun and 
Madras Fresldenoy Colleges, m. Balambamrna, 
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d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
^ Mysore, Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellaty, 
1911-1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 1920. Publications: 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address : 
Mayavaram, S. India. 

STJHEAWABDY, Sir, HASSAN, Kt. (1932); Lt- 
Colonel,!. T.P., O.B.E. (192V), Eaisar-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L. M. S., M. D., P. R. C. 
S. I., D. P. H., L. M. Rotunda. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University. Chief Medical 
Officer, (Indian State Rlys.E.B.R.Adminstm.) 

Dacca, 17-11-1884. s. of Moulana Obaidul- 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studies &, Pemale Education inBengal. 
m. Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon. 
Eawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca.d. one. Educ. : 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council 1921-24; Deputy President, 1923; 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921. Member, Court of Muslim Univ., 
Aligarh. Member, Court & Exectv. Council, 
Dacca Univ. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps. Associate Officer of the Order of 
St. John. President, Bengal I. T. P- Committee, 
1922-25. Organising Member, Indian Pield 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Pounded by Mahatma Gandhi). Bengal 
Pield Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment. 
President & Pounder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn. & Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927, Pirst Class Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications: Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India; Calcutta and 
Environs ; Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment ; Manual of First Aid for India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India ; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools In Bengal ; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi System 
of Medicine. Several pamphlets on Ihiblic 
Health and Social Bfygiene. propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHRAWARDY, Sm ZAHHADUE RAHIM 
ZAHll), M.A., B.L.,Kt., Bar-at-Law, President, 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee, Govern- 
ment of India ; late Judge, Calcutta High 
Court, b. 1870. Educ : Dacca and Calcutta. 
Adless : 8, WeUesley 1st Lane, Calcutta, 

SUKHDBO Pershap, Sir, B.A., Rao Bahadur 
(1895); Gold Kaisar-I-Hind Medal (1901); 
C.T.B. (1902); Kinght Bachelor (1922). 6. 
March, 1862. m. Mohanji, d. of Parannath 
Hukfcoo. ■ Educ. .■ at Agra College. Settlement 
Ambala, 1885; Judicial Secretary, Marwar 
1886 ; Member of Council, 1887 ; Senior 

■ Member, 1901; Minister Marrwa, 1908; 


Chief Minister, Udaipur, 1914-18; Revenue 
Member, Regency Council, Marwar, 1919-21 ; 
officiated as Vice-President, 1920. Political 
Judicial and Finance Member, 1922-26. 
Musahib Ala, Udaipur, from 1930. A Sirdar of 
first rank with judicial powers in Marwar. 
Holds three villages in Jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications : Famine 
Report, 1899-1900 ; Origin of the Rathors ; 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Address : 
Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, (Rajputana.) 

SUKTHAMKAR. ViSHNtr SlTARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.) Ph.D. (Berlin), Xaisar-i-Hind 
Medallist, Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia, Fellow 
Howrosjee Wadia College, Poona, Lecturer 
in the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University. 6. 4th May 1887. 
m. Eleanora Bowing (died 6th Aug., 1926). 
Educ. : Maratha High School and S. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay ; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (England) ; and Berlin University. 
Formerly Asstt. Superintendent, Archseologi- 
cal Survey, Western Circle ; Secretary, Maha- 
bharata Editorial Board of Bhandarkar 
Oriental B,esearch Institute, Poona. Pub- 
lications : Die Grammatik Sakatayanas, 
Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923 ; First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabkarata, 1927 ; Studies in Bhasa ; Epic 
Studies. Contributor to Journal, American 
Or. Soo : Ind. Antiquary ; Epigraphia 
Indica; Journal, Bombay Branch, Royal 
As. Soc.; Journal, German Or. Soc ; etc. 
Editor-in-Chief Journal of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Asiatic Society. Address : Shantaram 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay; and Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

SULTAN AHMAD EHAN. SiRDAE SAHIBZAPA, 
sm, Kt. (1932) Mctntazim-Up-Deuia, C.I.E. 
(1924), M.A.,LL.M.(Cantab.),Barrister-at- Law, 
son of Imtiaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur AhmadI ; Appeal Member since 
1918. b. 1864. m. 1912. Lucy PeUing Hall, 
of Bristol. Eiiue. : at the Aligarh Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ's College. 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894 ; B.A., LL.B., 
June 1894, M.A. and LL.M, (1909); was 
Chief Jiistice, Gwalior State, 1905-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-16, and Army Member. 1917 ; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to Inquire into 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20. A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to represent 
Gwalior State, 1930-31. Address: Gwalior, 
India. 

SUHDARA RAJ, Dr. B., M.A., (Madras) 

Ph.D., (Liverpool) ; Director of Fisheries 
Madras. b. 1888. Educ.: Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to the Plscicultural 
Expert 1915 ; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(Inland), 1920. Publications: The 

occurrence of the Bank M;^na, ^crido- 
theres Ginginianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural History Society Journal, XXIH ; 
Note on Trygon hunhlii, Mulln and Henle 
Beards of the Indian Mus. VoL X; 
Note on the Breeding of Chiloaeum, grisem, 
Mull, and Henle. Records of Indian Musenm 
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. Vol. SII ; Bemarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilns, read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1916; Botes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras - Records of Indian Museum, 
"Vol. XII ; On the habits of Hilsa (Olupea 
, ilisha) and their artificial propagation in the 
t Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. 
XIII, 1917; The value of fish as natural 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
. Leaflet issued by Fiisheries Department. 
• A new genus of Lemseid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
. ' Bagpore ; 1920 ; A new Copepod parasite 
' 'from the giUs of Wallago Attu, (Fisheries 
' Bulletin 17); General Editor of the Aladras 
' Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 ; Littoral Fauna 
of Krusadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
(Madras Government Museum Bull. New 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol. I, No. 1, 

1927. Reports onHydrozoa, (Siphonophoii) 
Cirripedia, Amphipoda, (Caprellidae) Decapod 
(Paguridae) Pyonogonida and Appendix 1. 
The Vertebrate Fauna of Kriisadai Island ; 
Fish Statistics for 1925-26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No. 22) for 1926-27 and 1927-28; Presidential 
Address — 15th Indian Science Congress — 
Zoological Section, 1928; Systematic Survey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by S. T. ‘Lady 
Foschen’ 1927-28, Report III of Fisheries 
Bulletin, No. 23 and Article “ Piscicultmu ” 
in Allahabad Farmer, November 1933. 
Address: “Nowroj Gardens," Chetput, 
Madras. 

SURAJ SINGH, CAPTAIN gAHAPIIE, O.B.I.,I.O. 
M. Marshal of the legislative Assembly. A on 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratanaour. Bduc. : under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1893 as a 
private soldier ; served lu Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service ; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907 ; served as Indian Staff Oliicer 
of the Cavalry School,. Saugor, 19X0-14 and 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of General Sir 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16; France to 
■ 1918 ; Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Piiblications : Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths ; Other Military hooks in 1901, 1907 
1910 and 1911. "Modem Saints of the Sikhs " 

, Series, Vols. I and II in Gurumukhi, 1927- 

1928. Address: Kucha Khai, Katra Earam 
Singh, Amritsar. 

STJRANA, SHITBHKAKAN. b. 13th Aug. 1896. 

• m. in 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928, Founder, "Surana Library", 
OhuTu (Eajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha. Calcutta 
; 1930. Hot. Ma^strate, Churu, 1931. Address : 
7/1,. .Armenian Street, Calcutta; Churn 
(Rajputana). 

SURVE, Dadasaheb Appasaheb, Prime 
Minister of Kolhapur, h. 7th February 1903. 

; m. Krnnari Shantadevi, d, of the lato Akojirao 
Nimbalkar, Inamdar of NeJ. Bdue : Baldwin 
High School, Bangalore. Chief Secretary 


to H. H. 1025 to 1020 ; Acting Dewan 1 929-31. 
Appointed Devvaa 1031. Prime Minister 
Jan. 1932. Rao Sahob, 1030. Attended 
Indian Round I’ablo Conference in London 
as Adviser to Htates’ Delegation. Address : 
New Palace, Kolhapur. 

SUTHERLAND, LrauT.-coL. David Waters, C. 

l. E., l.M.S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b. Australia, 18 Dec. 187l’. 

m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ.; Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.), M.B 
O.M.(Edln.), F.R.O.P. (Lond.), F.R.S. (Edin.). 
Fell. Roy. Soc,, Med., London. Address : 
28, Jail Road, Lahore 

SUTHERLAND, REV. William Sinolaie 
M.A., B.D. (Glasgow University) ; Kaiser- 
I-Hind Gold Medal (1930) ; Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon J^epor Settle- 
ment, Ohinglcpnt, S. india- f>. 1.5 .July 1877, in 
Invernesshire, Scotland, m. Elsie lliith Nicol 

. M.A. of Melbourne, Australia. Ed/ie. : Garno- 
thill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Churoli 
of Scotland in Cliinglcput District since 1905 ; 
appointed Supdt. of Lady Willingdon Leper 
Settlement in 2925. ^tddrm : Lady Willing- 
don Leper Scttlcinent, Cliinglcput, S. India. 

SWETACHALAPATHI RAM KRISHNA 
BANGA Rao Bahaddr, Siu Rajah ravu, 
Rajah of Bobbin. 5. ‘20 Feb. 1901. Edue: 
Bobbin, privately. Ascended gadl in 1920 ; 
Member, Coumdl of State, 1926-27 ; Member 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. A.D.C. 
to H. E. the Governor of Madras from .Fan. 
1930; Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931. Address : Bobbili, Madras Prosidenoy, 

SVED ABUL AAH; Zarnindar. 6. 27th Septr. 
1880. w. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu : has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte., 1906-26; elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903 ; 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa RcBcarch 
Society, Nov. 1016; member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry., 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1^11; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Race Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Hax- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students' Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-lslamia, Patna, 1014; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18; 
nominated non-official member, Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923, Address: Abulaas 
Lane, Banklpur, Patna. 

SYED, MQBiNTO Rahman, b.a., ll.b., 
M.RJl. 8,, F.R.8.A- (London).. MX.C*, High 
Court Pleader, Akola ; bom at Saugor, 1898. 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad ; Senio)^ 
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Vice-President, Akola Municipal Board (tlie 
premier Municipality of Berar), 1925-192fi; 
Officer-in-Charge of the Akola Municipality 
1928; Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927; Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
<1928-30) ; Member, 0. P. Legislative Council 
sine 1926; nominated to the Panel of 
Chaerman, 0. P. Council, Deputy Leader, 
Demiocratic Party, (Majority Party) O.P. Legis- 
lative Council (1928); Member, Governing Body 
0. P. and Berar, Literary Academy ; Member, 
Executive Council, All-India Muslim League 
and All-India Muslim Conference ; President, 
President several Anjumaus and Political 
Organizations iu Berar ; Member, Central 
Khilafat Committee ; soino time Hon, 
Editor, the Al-Baq, Nagpur; Member His- 
torical Beeords Commisbion, U928) ; Chair- 
man, Heoeption Committee, Borar, Muslim 
Educational Conference, (1928); President, 
C. P. and Berar All Parties Aluslim Con- 
ference, 1928. President Muslim Education 
Society, Akola, re-elected Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Akola Munieipality, 1932; Alcmber, 
Governing Body, King Edward Memorial 
Society of 0. P. and Berar. A Constant Contri- 
butor to several leading journals in India and 
England. Selected by Government to give 
evidence before Lothian Committee on behalf 
of Musaalmans of Berar (1932); Member 
0. P. Educational service Selection Committee; 
Member Standing Committee on Education 
0. P. Council; Member several select Com- 
miltees 0. P. Council ; Publications : “ Miratul 
Berar ” and “ Nigliadasht Atfal,” etc. 
Address: Akola, 

SYED MUHAMMAD SA’ADULLA, ThkHoN. 
ALA., (Chemistry) 1906 ; B.L. 1907 ; Eimmeo 
Memtjer, Assam Government, b. May 1886. 
Ednc : Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam (P.A.) ; 
Presidency College, Calcutta (M.A.), Ripou 
College, Calcutta (B.L.) Asst. Lecturer iu 

- Chemistry Colton College, Gauhati, 1908, 
l^ractiscd as a lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19 ; in the Calcutta High Court, 1020-24 ; 
Member, Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20 ; 
again since 1923; Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29 ; Alember, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge of Law and Order 
and P.W.D., 1929-80 Alember iu charge of 
of Pinance and Law and Order since November 
30. Address : Gauhati, Assam ; Shillong, 


SYED, SiEDAR AW Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
JSTawaz Jimg. Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. E.H.the Nizam’s Dominions, 
. 1922-1929 (retired) &. a6th March 1879. eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung 
Sirdar Dilor-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, O.I.E., some time Homo Secretary 
at Hyderabad, m. 1896 ; six s. two d. Bduc. ; 
privately. Entered the Nizam's service, 1911 : 
has held several responsible positions, indud- 
ing the Commissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince ; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Eurniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Alemorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. PvJblications : Lord Curzou’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905 ; Unrest in India^l907; 
j^torical Eurniture, 1908 ; India of To-day, 


1908 , Life of Lord Morley, 1923 ; The Earl 
of Heading, 1924 ; British India, 1926, The 
Indian Aloslems, 1928 ; contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address : 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

SYED BAZA. ALI, C.B.E. Member, Public 
Service Commission <1926) ; B.A., LL.B. 
(Allahabad Univ.) 6. 29 April 1882. m. d. of 
his mother’s first cousin. Educ.: Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Alahome- 
dan College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Aloradabad in 1908 and was a radical iu poli- 
tics ; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part in Oawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trustee of Aligarh Colleged 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee ; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 ,* 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Aloslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916 ; 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 19.20. 
member of Council of State 1921*1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report ; headed two deputa- 
tions of Aloslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question ; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Keforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Alember, Govt, of India's Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-1926). Substitute Delegate 
Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Puhli- 
catiom : Essays on Aloslem Questions (1912) ; 
" My Impressions of Soviet Russia,” (1930). 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

SYEDNA TAHEB SAIPUDDIN SAHEB, His 
HoliNBSS Sardar (Alullaji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bohra Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan. 
Eifty-flrst incumbent of the peso of Dai-ut 
Alutlaq, which has been in existence for 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 
Sultans. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
and also from the British Government. 
Address: Surat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SYAINS, JOHN MONTIORT, M.A., I.E.S. Director 
of Public Instruction Biuma. b, Jan. 11th, 
1879. Educ : Aldenham School (Junior 
and Senior Platt Scholar.) Gonville and Cains 
(ilollcgc. Cambridge, (Open Classical exhibi- 
tioner). Major, Army Head Quarters, Simla 
and Delhi during the War. Appointed 
Burma Commissioner for British Empire 
Exhibition. Wembley. Publications: Horace 
in Burma. The Pagoda and the Poet. The 
Mark of the East. Songs of a Desert Optimist. 
J.M.S. of Punch. Address : Rangoon. 
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TAGORE, abininbra nath> oj.b.; 
Zewladar ol Shazadpur, :^ngal; 6. i87i* 

Muc.: FansMt Coll.. ^Calcutta, and at J^ome 


lail : principal WU1I». c"Tk„rnr“ 

School of Indian Art. Address : 6 Dwat- 
kanath Tagore’s Bane, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Maharaja 

OooMAB. Ki* 17 Septamber 1®73> 
Educ ' Hindu 8ch., Calcutta; afterwards 

StelyTSherifl of Calcutta. 1909; Tt^ ee. 

Wtork Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Mu^um, 
Mow, Royal Photographic °Ln5l * 

Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of , 

formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address . 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

TAGORE SIE RABINDRANATH, KT., , R-Mt. 
fp^rittta Univ ) ; &. 1861. Bduc. : privately. 
Sid rateitt. flrat: weat to eouatis 
at m of 24 to take charge of his faj^er . 

w^SVat moi mounSd' schoVat Santlni- 

woxk evS^ce ;\SeT and 

tramlatld some of his Bengali into 

Bn^ish; Jfobel Prize for 
PuWlicaticm: In Bengali about 
works, dramas, operas about 88 . Story woks 
■W rt-ffflii 1 9 • over 50 collections or lissays on 
Sltiil’ Art, Religion and other saBjeets. 
S composed over 3000 songs P^bli^ed 
p?rIodicSfy in small coUecttons ^th 

1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of Bark 
Chamber, 1914- Post OfBce, 1914. Sadhana,- 
19lf Shir-s Poems, 1915. Eruit-Gathering. 
1916" Hungry Stones and ^her Stones 
1916! Stray &ds, 1916. My Remtolscences 

ifr' 

Glimpses ^of Bengal, 1921. Thought ReUra 
1921.^ Creative Unity, 1922. Greater IMto, 
1923 Gora, 1924. Betters from 

1923. Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks 

1924. Broken Ties, 1924 . Red Ol^ndem. 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. J Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmman),1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 

• 1929. Contributes regularly to the Viswa, 
Bharati Quarterly issu^ 
ketan. Address: Santiniketan, Bolpur. 

TAIRSBEr Lakhmidas RoWJBi (See 
Lakhmidas.) 

TAMBB, SHBIPAD BAIWANT, B.A., g'-B., 

. 6, 8 Dec. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Blphmstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pl^er a’ 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-l^^ident q. 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Pr^i 
dent. Provincial Congress Committee; Mw 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 19M; 
President. 0. P. Legia. Council. March 1926 


Home Member, Central Provinces Govorument. 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929, 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

TANNAN', Mohan Lal, M. Cora. (Birno.;, Bar. 
at-Law, I.B.S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra, Edm.: 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
iiquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1021-23; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, X923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from lat March 1923;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924 Member Council Indian Ins- 
titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors' Council, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confee. 
(Bombay). PubUeatiort: “ Banking Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems” jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Boon.), 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
“Banking Needs of India,” "Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks in India, 
etc. Address : Commerce Department, 

Government of India, Simla and New 
Delhi. 

TAYLOR, Jambs BraiDs M.A., Bardater-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn); O.l.E. (1932); Additional 
Secretary, Finance Department, Government 
of India, h. 21 April 1891. m. Betty Coles. 
Bdw: Pldinburgh Awulomy and University. 
Indian Civil Sorvico, 1914; Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920; Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22; Deputy Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924; Bombay 1925, Address: 
Government of India, New Delhi. 

TEHRI, Major, H. H. Raja SirNamndra 
ShahSahhb Bahadur, K.O.S.I., of Tehrl- 
Garhwal State, b. 3 Aug. 1898. w, 1916. Heir- 
apparent born 1921. Succeeded 1913. Ed-ue.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 


TEMPLE, LiRUT.-Cot. Hon. Cot. Fridkrick 
Charles M. Inst. C.E., O.I.E., (1981) : V.D^ 
A.D.C., M.I.C.B,, M-I.M.E., District Grand 
Secretary, District Grand Loeg© of Bengal.&. 25 
June 1879 m. Francis Mary Copleston. Edm : 
Rugby School and BtUiol CoU^e Oxford. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks; 
MUItary Works Sersrices, India; Punjab 
Canals; District Engineer, Muzatorpur; 
Superintending InglnewL PubUo Health, 
Bihar and oSsa. (Mef Town Engineer and 
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Administrator, Jamshedpur. Publications : 
"'Manual for Young Engineers in India,” 
and “ Sewage Works. ‘ ' ' 19 Park 

Street, Calcutta. 

THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, DlWAN BAHADUR, 
B.A., LL.B., C.LE., Vakil, High Court and 
Hist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
6. 16 AprillSeS.m. Ratangavri, d. of Keshavrai 
Amritrai. Edm : at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Apptd. teacher in Govt, Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17 ; and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25 ; 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932, Chairman of the Raichand 
Deepehand Girl’s School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People’s Co-operative Bank 
Ltd,, Appointed a member of the Pratt 
Committee ; and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission 1919. Vice-President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Soe’ety, 
1927-23. Government Advocate in the 
Bardoli Inquiry, 1931. Member of the 
Managing Committee of Andrews Library 
since 1898; and President of the Home 
for Destitute children since 1921; admitted 
as an Advocate 0. S. 1933, Address : Athwa 
Line, Surat. 

THAZHR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Krshav, 
1.3.0. ; Son. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911; h. 15 Peb. I860. Educ.: Saugoi 
and Jubbdlpore H. B. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address : Nagpur. 

THULRAI, TALUQDAR OF, Rana Sir Shboraj 
Singh Bahadur of Khajurqaon, K.C.LE.. 
Rai Bareli District, b. 1865, m. 1st, d, of 
. Babit Amarjit Singh, y. b. of the Raja of 
Majhouli ; 2nd d. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh : 
a Raja of Kundwar ; 3rd d. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Educ. : Govt, H. S., Rai 
Bareli, S. father, 1897 ; descended from 
Zing Salivahan, whose Sumvat Era is current 
in India. Heir : Kiinwar Lai Elma Natt 
Singh Bahadur, Address : Thulrai, 
Khajurgaon. 

TODHUNTER, Sir Charles Gborgb, E.C.S.I. 
(1921), Eellow of the Royal boatistical 
and Royal Historical Societies ; 6. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ,: Aldenham Sch. and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambridge TJniversity, 1888 : mi. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-i-H. d. of Captain 0. 1.osack, 9.3rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.O.S., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.I. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 

. T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Menmer of Executive Council, 1919-24. 
President, TMian TaxaWon Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 19^4r25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926 ; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address ,* Vasantha Mahall, Mysore. 


TONK, H.H. Said-xjd-daula, Wazir-ul-mtok, 
Nawab Hafiz Muhammad Saadat Ali Zhan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang. b. 1879, s. 1930. 
State has area of 16,34,061 acres and 
population of 317,360, Address : Tonk, 
Rajputana. 

TOTXENHAIM, GEORGE RiCHAllD FREDERICK, 
C.I.E. (1930) ; Secretary, Army Department, 
Government of India, b. Nov. 18, 1890, 
m. Hazel Joyce, 2nd d. of the late Major 
Gwynne, R. W. Fusirs. Educ : Harrow 
and New College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. 
in 1914; served in Madras Presidency as 
Asst. CoUr. and Sub-Collr. and as Under 
and By. Secretary to Govt, till April 
1924 ; with Army Department of Govt, 
of India, as officer on special duty, Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary since 1929 except 
for one year with Govt, of Madras as 
Retrenchment Secretary, 1931-32. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, S. W. 1. 

PRAVANCORB AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA, 
Bishop in, Rt. Rev. E. A. L. Moore, M.A. 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough CoU., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96 ; Missionary of the 
C.M.S. in S. India from November 1896 ; C.M. 
S. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914; O.M.S. 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903 ; Chairman. 
C.M.S., District Council, Tinnevelly, 1915-1924; 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address, 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 

TRAVERS, Sir (WiiTER) Lancelot, Zt.> 
er. 1931 ; C.LE. 1925 ; O.B.E. 1918 ; ff. of 
Walter Benward Travers and y.s. of Rev. J. B. 
Travers, Mumby, Alford and Fairfield Lodge, 
near Exeter ; b. 1880 ; unmarried. Educ : 
Alford, Lincolnshire. Manager and Inspector 
of tea gardens in North India since 1900 ; 
Chairman, Dooars Planter’s Association, 
1914-20; Vice-Chairman, 1921-25; member 
of many committees associated with tea 
industry; Member Jalpaiguri District Board, 
1914-25 ; Member Bengal Legislative Council, 
1920-31 ; Leader, British Party on Council ; 
President, European Association, 1929 and 
1930; Oapt. Northern Bengal Mounted 
Rifles; associated with many War Committees, 
etc. ; twice received mention by Commander- 
in-Chief. Recreation: shooting. Address: 
BamdigM, Jalpaiguri. 

TRENCH, William LAUNOELOT Ceosbie, B.A., 
M, Inst. C.E., Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 6.22 
July 1881, OT. Margaret Zephanie Huddleston. 
Educ : at Leys School and Dublin University, 
Indian Service of Engineers. Address : 
Chief Engineer in Sind, Karachi, (Sind). 

TUBBS, The Right Rev. Dr. Norman Henry, 
Classical Tripos, (1900) ; Theological Tripos, 
(1902); M.A. (1906); D.D. (Hon. causa), 
1923, Cambridge University; Bishop of 
Rangoon. 6, 5th July 1879. m, Norah 
Elesita Luut. d. of Prebendary Lunt, Walcot, 
Bath. Educ. : Highgate School and Camb. 
University. Curate, Whitechapel, 1903-05; 
Church Missionary Society, IJ.P. 1090-17. 
Principal of Bishop’s College, and Hon. 
Secretary, S.P.G., Calcutta, 1917-23; Bishop 
of Tinnevelly, 1923-28 ; Bishop of Rangoon 
since 1928, Address : Bishopscourt, Rangoon, 
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TtIRNEB, Chaklbs William Albis, B.A., O.S.I. 
(1983), O.I.E. (1928), I.C.S., Chief Secretary to 
G-overnment, Bombay, b. July 30, 1879. Bdwc: 
King EdwardVI.School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll. Oxford, m. in 1930 Eileen Dorothy 
KirkpatricK from whom he obtained divorce 
in 1930 ; 1 daughter. Appointed Asst. Col- 
lector, Bom. Presidency, in 1903 ; Settlement 
Officer, Dharwar Dist., 1909-10 ; Under-Secre- 
tary, Revenue and Einance Departments, 
Bombay, 1912-15; Cantonment Magte., 
Ahmednagar, 1917-1919; Collector, Ahmed- 
nagar, 1919-21; Personal Asst, to lord 
lee. Chairman, Public Services Commis- 
sion, 1923-24 ; Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924 ; Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-1929 ; and Secretary, 
Political Department and Reforms Officer 
in addition, 1930. Ch. Secretary, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1933. Address: 
Secretariat, Bombay. 


TWISS, Majob-Gbneiui WiiiiiAM Lotus 
Obebuirch, O.B. (1930); O.B.B. (1919); 
M.C. (1915) ; Military Secretary, Army 
Headquarters, India. 5 . 18 Jan. 1879. m,. 
Nora Muriel, d. of J. E. Wakefield, J.P. 1915, 
(died 1929) ; Isabel Vivian, d. of T. C. Drake 
Esq. (1932). Edwe ; Bedford School, 1890-96, 
■ R.M.C., Sandhurst, 1896-1897. Elrst Com- 
mission, Jan. 1898 ; Joined Indian Array, 
1899; Boxer Expedition (North China), 
1900-01, Medal with clasp, mentioned in, 
despatches ; Tibet Expedition, 1903-04. 
(Medal) ; Great War, served in Erance from 
1914-17, O.B.E., M.O., Brevt.-lieut.-Col., 
. 1917 ; Legion of Honour (French) ; Order 
of Sacred Treasure (Japanese), mentioned in 
despatches 5 times ; appointed 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1901 ; commanded 2-9th Gurkha Ritles- 
1921-23 ; appointed Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1980 ; appointed Colonel 511st Punjal 
Regiment 1932; Staff College, Camberley, 
1006-07, General Staff, War Office, London 
1908-12; Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade 
1913-14 ; General Staff, France, 1914-17 ant 
General Staff, Army Headquarters, India 
1917-19 (Director of Military Intelligence) 
General Staff, War Office, 1919-21; Directoi 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarters 
India, 1923-24 ; Director of Military Opera 
tions, Army Headquarters, India. 1924-27 
Commander, Jullundar Brigade Area, 1927 
1931 ; Offg. Commander, Lahore District 
1931; Military Secretary, Army Headqu- 
arters, India, 1932. Fellow of Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, Founder Member, Royal Inst 
itute of International Affairs (Ohathan 
House) ; Founder Member and Hon. Seer 
etary, Himalayan Club ; Bronze Medal o 
Royal Humane Society (1903) ; Officer o 
. Norwegian Military Order of St. Olaf (1909) 
Member of American Military Order of th 
Dragon (1901). Address: Army Headquarten 
Simla or Delhi. 


TFABJI.HtTSAlN Badetobin, M.A. (Honours 
LL.M, (Honours), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired 
b. 11 October 1873, w. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Edue.: Anjumane-Islam, 
, Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College ; 


Downing College, Cambridge. Practised in 
the Bombay High Court. Address : Marzbana- 
bad, Andheri. 

TLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR Erio, Agent, 
G. I. P. Railw.ay, Bombay, b, 15 Nov. 1888. 
m. Dorotliy Margaret Mclvcr. Edm : “ Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had tlireo years’ 
training. Great Northern Railway, England, 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept, of 
G. I. P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. 1. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 ; officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1027 was Officiating 
Chief Trattic Manager; iu 31)28 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer ; in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways ; in 
March 3 930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1031 was made 
Agent. Address: " Glcnoglo”, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

TYMMS, Eredeiugk, M.C. (193,0); ChnvaUer, 
Order do la Oouri-ancno (1917); Belgian 
croix de Guerre (1917) ; Associate Fellow 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India, b, 4 August 1889. 
Home Civil Service ; South Liincas hire 
Regiment; Royiil Flying Corps and Royal 
Air Force during war; Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Department, 1919. Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo-KaracM Air 
Route, 1927 Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Dopartmeivt, 3928; Director, 
Civil Aviation, Iruiia, 1931. Publications: 
Part author " Conunorcial Air Transport,” 
1926; " Flying for Air Survey Photography ” 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Address : Simla and Dcllii. 

UJJAL SINGH, SarDAR, M. A. (Punjab). 
Landlord and Millowner. b. 27 Dec. 1895. 
Ediic : Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputaiion 
to press the claims of tin*. Sibli community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee; 
has been member of Sliromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921 ; member of Slkli League, 
Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee : Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 ; elected inemlior, Punjab Lej^s, 
Council; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Simon Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee ; 
Punjab Ret enchment Committee; Punjab 
Cumpulsoiy Primary Education Committee; 
Presided over nua-(Jovernment Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930 ; 
served on Federal Structure Committee; 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
Table Conforenoo ; was invited in 1981 to 
attend meetings of Federal Strucrtiir© Oommlt- 
tOQ and Minorities Committee of the R, T. 
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Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Xolitical Conference 1932; was appointed 
Member, Consultative Comnaittee, 1932 ; 
Presided over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933. 
Address : Mianchanu, Punjab. 

UMAE Hayat Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 
COL(WEL NAWAB EanA MALIK, SIE, K.C.T.E.. 
O.B.E., M.V.O., Member, Council of State- 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
. India, Landlord, b. 1874. Edm : 

Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, was given 
Hon. Commission in ISth K.G.O., attended 
King Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; 
served in Somaliland ; joined Tibet Ex- j 
pedition ; was attached to the late Ameer j 
of Afghanistan ; attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia; Mons. Star 1914; Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board ; represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference in 191S, 
served in the Srd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches'), made Colonel ; Member, Esher 
1920 ; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India, Address : Kaira, Dist. Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

URQUHAET, Dr. WILLIAM Spbnob, M.A., 
p. Lit^(Abdn.), D.D. (Hon. Abdn.) ; Doctor of 
Law ; p.L. (Hon. Calcutta) ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1928-1930; Principal, 
Scottish Church College since 1928. b. 1877. 
m. Margaret Macaskill, d. of Rev, Murdoch 
Macaskill, Dingwall. Educ. : Aberdeen 
University ; New College, Edinburgh ; i 
Marburg University, Gbttingen University ; ' 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff. College, Calcutta, 
1902; Scottish Churches College, 1908; 1 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 • 
and 1929 ; Dean of the Facilty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1927 and 1931; Vice- 
< Chancellor, Calcutta University, 8th August 
1928 to Aug. 7th, 1930 ; Chairman of the 
Tnter-Unlversity Board, India, 1931-32. 
Principal, Scottish Church College, since 
1928. Publications: The Historical and 
the Eternal Christ, (191f) ; Pantheism and the i 
Value of Life, (1919) ; Theosophy and Christian ' 
Thought, (1922); Vedanta and Modem 
Thought, (1928); Contributor to Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. Address : 
Principal’s House, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta. 

USMAN, TUB 'Hon. Sir Mahomed, K.O.LE. 
(1933) BA.., Vice-president of the Executive 
Council, Madras, b. 1884 m. d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ: 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 ;Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University: 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25 ; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Bxd,se 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 


Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924) : 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924-25 ; President, Madras Children’s Aid 
Society, 1926-28; President. Madras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928; Chairman, 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales’ Children’s 

Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association, Madras. 1925; 
President, Mahomedan Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India. Khan Sahib, 1920; 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-i-Hind Second 
Class, 1923, Knighted, 1928 ; K.C.I.E. (1933). 
Officiating Governor of Madras, May-August 
1933. Address : Teynampet Gardens, 

Teynampeb, Madras. 

VACHHA, Jamshedji Bhjanji, Khan Bahadur, 

B. A., B.SC., C.I.E., Commissioner of Income 
Tax, Bombay Presidency, h. 26 May 1879. m. 
Roshan Ardashir Karan jawalla, B.A. Educ: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902. Publications : The Bombay Income Tax 
Manual . Address : Banco JIansion, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

VAIL, Charles Edward, B.A.,M.D., P.A.C.S., 
K.I.H. (Silver). 1930 ; K.I.H. (Gold), 1932. 
Medical Missionary, b. July 11, 1880. 

M. Elizabeth Crane. Educ : Blair Hall 
Academy, Blaristoun, N. Y., U. S. A., 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. Y., 

Columbia Univ., School of Tropical Medicine, 
London; American Presbyterian Mission 
Hospital, Miraj, S.M.C., since 1910. Publica- 
tions: Arthoi-plasty of the Elbow-joint; 
Gastro-enterostomy under loca*! anaesthesia. 
Acute Intestinal Obstruction, Cataract 
Extraction. Address: Mission Hospital, 
Miraj, S.M.C. 

VAUX, Major Henry Georoe, C.S.I, (1928), 

C. LE. (1921), M.V.O, (1922), Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bombay. 6. 1883. m. 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen, 
(American), 1915. Educ.; St. Lawrence School. 
Joined the Army, 1900 ; A.D.C. to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11 ; A.D,C. to Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1911 ; A.D.C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14; Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael, 
1914-17 ; Mil. Secrf*tary to Bari of Ronaldshay, 
1917-22; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, 
1922 ; Mil. Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 

1922- 23; MB. Secretary to LpMie 'WUeton, 

1923- 28 ; Military Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928-1933. Military Secretary to 
Lord Braboume, 1933. Address : Government 
House, Bombay. 

VAZIFDAR, LlEDT-COTiONBL SOHRAB SHA- 
POORJBE, M.B.C.P. (Lond), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 

I. M.S, J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College; Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J. J. Hospital ; Superinten- 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay. 
b. 1 August 1883. m. to Mary Hormusji Wadia 
Educ : Grant Medical College, Bombay ; 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. Entered 
I. M. S. in 1908- During the Great War 
served in German B. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College, 
in 1923 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
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College in 1925 ; and Superintendent, J. J. 
Hofipital in 1926. AMrm : 3, Eocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Eoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

VELIKKEE, ShRIKEISHNA GunaJI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder o 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909). 6. 12 April, 1868. w. to 
Prabbavatibai, d. of Eao Bahadur Makund 
Hamchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educr. St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay, in 
January 189a; called to the Bar in Jun^e 1909. 
Jn prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courtsof the President'. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Abmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919 ; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under Citv of Boranav Tmurovcment Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, since 1931- Secry., P. J . 
Hindu Gymkhana, 1897-1908. Tuhlicatiom: 
Law of Gaming and Wagering and the Law of 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Compensa- 
tion. AddreHb : Eatan House, 425, Lamington 
Hoad (South), Bombay. 

VENKATA, HedDI, Sm KUEMA, Kt., B.A., 
Member of the Executive Council, Madras 
Government, b. 1875. m. E. Laxmi 
Kantamma. Educ. : Arts College, Eajah- 
mundry, Madras Christian College, and Madras 
Law College. Led the non-Brahmin 
deputation to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Eeforms 
in 1919 ; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1920; Minister of Agriculture and 
Industries to the Madras Government, 1920- 
23 ; Member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
1920-26 ; Member of the Senate of the Madras 
University, 1924-26 ; Member of the Syndicahi 
of the Andhra University, 1924-26 ; appointed 
Indian Delegate to the Ijeaguc Assembly at 
Geneva, 1928, and Agent to the Government 
of India in S. Africa, 1929-32; Member of 
Executive Council of the Gov(}rnox of Madras, 
1934. Address: Secretariat, Madras. 

VENKATASUBBA EAO, The HOr. Me. 
Justice M., B.A.. B.L., .Tudge, High Court, 
Madras, b, 18 July 187S. Edw.: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil In 1903 ; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
V. Eadhakrisbnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs, Venkatasubba Hao and Eadhakrish- 
naiya- Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1921 : President, 
Annadana Samajam, The Madras Seva 
Sadan, and Dist. Scout Council ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Provincial Scout Council. Address: Spur 
Tank Houses, Spur Tank Eoad, Bgmore, P.O., 
Madras. 

VEEEIBEES, ALBERT CLAUDE, CJ.B. ; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P.W.B. m. 1899, Mabel 


Blanche, d of the late Francis Moore, Educ.: 
St. Peter’s Coll. Agra ; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., Eoorkee. Ent. P. W, D., 1893, 
Under-Secy, to Govt., P. W. B., Naini 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng., Debra Dun, 1915-16; 
Supdtg. Eng., 191G-'18 ; Sanitary Eng,, 1918- 
19 ; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21. Address: “ Dar-ul-Shaf a ”, 
Ludtnow, 

VIEIEA DE CASTRO, Most Ebv. Theotontus 
Manoee Etbeiro, B.D., D.C.L. ; E. C. Bishop 
of San Thome de Mylajiore, since 1899-1929; 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 
Indies since 1929. b. Oporto, 1859, Educ.: 
Gregorian Uni., Home. Address : Nova 
Goa. 

VIJAYAEAGHAVACHAEYA, Diwar Baha- 
DUE SiE T., K.B.E. (1926); Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch 
from 1929. b. August 1875. Educ: Presidency 
College, Madras. Joined Provincial Service, 
1898 ; Eevenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1917 ; Secretary to the Board 
of Eevenue, 1917-18 ; Director of Land 
Records, 1918; Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Dlwan of Cochin. 1919-82; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920; 
Commissioner for India, British Empires 
Exhibition, 1922-25 ; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925-26 ; Director of Industries, 

1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 1926 ; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926-29. 
Address : Simla. 

VIEA-VALA, DaebarShri, Political Secretary, 
Eajkot State since October 1931. b. 29 
January, 1888. Edw. : at Eajkumar College, 
Rajkot. Wing Mastim, Eajkimiar College; 
Adviser to the Thakoro Saheh, Chiida, 
Deputy Political Agent, Pnlanpur ; Manager, 
Lathi State ; Dewan, Porbandar State ; 
Dewan, Junagaiih State; District Deputy 
Political Agent, Eewa Kantha, up to 1st April 

1927 ; Huzur Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
up to October 1931. Address: Bagasra, 
Kathiawar. 

VISVB3VAB.AYA, SIR MoKSHAQUNDUM, 
K.C.I.E., LL.D., D.Sc., M.I,C.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore, b. 15 Sept. 1861- Ndue. : Central 
OoU., Bangalore, and CkiU.of Science, Poona. 
Asst. En^neer, P.W,D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908, Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909 ; Oh, Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and Hy, Depts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 ; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 : Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwlae 
travelled extensively. TvbUccdion : Jleccn- 
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sfcructmg India ” (P. S. King & 6on. Ltd., 
London). Address : Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

WACHA, Sir Dinsh\ Edxilji, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920); 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1915-16) 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20. 
Member, Council of State (1920); Member 
of the Arm of Messrs. Morarii (loculdas & 
Co., Agents, Morarli Gokuldas’ S. A W. Co., 
Ltd. and Sholapur S. & W. Co., Ltd., 1892-1931, 
ex-Director, Ihe Central Bank of India, 
Director, Berar Co. (1928) and Bx-Director, the 
Scindia Navigation Company, b. 2 Aug. 1844. 
m, 1860, but widower since August 1888. Educ: 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; in Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1874 ; for 30 years Bombay Mun- 
Corpn. (President, 1901-02); for 44 years, 
Mem., Bombay Millowners’ Association Com- 
mittee since 1889 and President in 1917 and 
member, Bombay Imp. Trust since its forma- 
tion in 1898 up to 1919 ; Pres, of 17th National 
Congress, Calcutta, 1901; and of Belganm 
Prov. Conference, 1894 ; gave evidence before 
Eoyal Commission on Indian expenditure in 
1897 ; Trustee of Elphinstone CoU. ; also 
ex-Ohairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau ; was Gen. Sec., Indian National 
Congress for 17 years from 1894 ; Trustees of 
Vic. Jubilee Technical Institute since 1902 
and Hon. Sec, from 1909 to 1923 ; President, 
Western India Liberal Association from 1919-27. 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918. Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 
1922 ; is Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Beading Boom and Library since 1917. 
Publications : Pamphlets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Condi- 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; formerly large 
contributor to leading Indian newspapers 
and iournals for 45 years from 1875 ; also had 
published History of Share Speculation 
of 1868-64; Life of Premchand Boychand; Life 
of J. N. Tata; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Becollections of Bombay (1860-75). Address : 
JiJI House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WADIA, Ardeshir Buixonji, B.A. (Bom. 
and Cantab.), Bar-at-law, Professor of 
Philosopliy, University of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, India, ft. 
4 June 1888. m. Tehmina Homeji Postwalla. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar ; at St. Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction) ; at Fitz William 
Hall for Moral Science Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay, 1914; Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
sity,! 927-30 ; Offig. Director of Publiclnstnio- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 ; President of the AU- 
India Federation of Teachers’ Asso ciations at 
Patna, 1926 ; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate of 


the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1031. President, 
Fourth All-Karaataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932 . Secretary, Inter-University 
Board since April 1932. Publications: The 
Ethics of Feminism ; A Text-Book of Civics ; 
A Handbook of Moral Instruction for Teachers; 
Civilisation as a Co-operative Adventure 
(The Principal Miller Lectures in the University 
of Madras 1932). Articles in Mind, Philoso- 
phical Review, Monist, International Journal 
of Ethics, I he Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, The Philosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path. Edited the Mysore University 
Magazine, 1928-30. Address : The University, 
Mysore, 

WA.DTA, BOMANJI JAMSBT.n. the Hon. Mr. 
Justice, M.A., LL.P. (Univ. of Bombay), 
Bar-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Court. 
b. 4 Aug. 1881. m. Battanbai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad. Ed,uc : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bomb^, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-81; confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931 Address: Quetta Terrace, 
Chowpatty, Bombay. 

W.ADIA, SrRCTJSROWN.,B:t. (1932);C.I.B. (1919), 
Millowner. b. 1869. Bduc: King’s Coll., 
London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WaDIA, JAMSETJI ARDASEER, J.P., 1900 
Merchant, ft. 31 Oct. 1857. Edue.: Elphin- 
stone Sch. aad CoU. and cerved apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of London ; 
Proroobor and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Pnblicationh : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. Address: Wfidemesa Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, Sir NtjssbrwanjiNowrosjbe, K.B.B., 
O.I.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.St.E., J.P., F.C.P.S. 
(Hon.) Millowner 6.30 May 1873. m.Evylene 
Clara Powell. Educ: St. Xavier’s College. 
Chairman of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, 1911 and 1925. Address: Strachey 
House, Pedder Road, Bombay, 

WADIA, Pbstonji Arbbshbr, M. a., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson Colleue. 
Bombay. b. 16 Dec. 1878. Edue,: Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publications: The 

Philosophers and the French Revolution : 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage ; 
Inqnirv into the Prinriples of Theosophy; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Address : Honnazd 
VilJa, Malabar Hill, Boiubay. 
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WALI Mahomed jh uissajsally, Khan 
JBahadtje, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hnssanally Bey Effendi, 
Majidi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi ; was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University ; was Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years; member 
and Chairman, Municipal and district School 
Board, Karaeiii; served as first President 
8hahi Jirgah, Jacobabad, for about rt years; 
was President, Mulala Schools Committee; 
nriember, War League ; Secretary, Sind Maho- 
medan Association; member, B. J. Sind 
College Board; has been Member, Sind 
Madressah Board ; for about 17 years 
Betired Deputy Collector; is Special First 
Class Magistrate, since 1916; Landed 
Proprietor; was President of Educational 
Conference 1931. 6. 6 Dec. 1860. Widower. 
Kdwc Elphinstone College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Served Govt, in 
various departments for 33 years ; retired in 
1915. Address : Barkat Manzil, Bunder Boad 
Extension, Karachi. 

WALKEB, George Louis, Govt. Solicitor and 
Public Prosecutor, and Government Prosecu- 
tor, Bombay, b. 35 September, 1879, m. to 
Agnes Muriel Porter, d. of Col, E.. S. Porter, 
By. Lieutenant for County of Lancaster. 
JEduc: Liverpool College. War Service, 
Prance and Belgium, 4th Aug. 1914 to 
November 1919 : promoted Xieut.-Col. 
B.F.A.E-etired, 1921. Partner, Messrs. Little 
and Co., Address: Byculla Club. 

WALWYK, Viob-Admirai Sir Humpheii 
Thomas, k.o.s.i., o.b., d.s.o., Flag Officer 
Commanding Boyal Indian Marine, Bombay. 
b. 25th January 1879, 2nd s. of the late Col. 
.r. Walwyn, Croft-of-Bwla Monmouth, m. 1912 
Eileen Mary van Straubenzee ; one 3 . Edue. : 
H-M-S. Britannia, Dartmouth. Went to sea in 
H. M. S. Oamperdown, January 1895; 
qualified as Gunnery Lieut. 1904 and obtained 
the Bgerton Memorial Prize ; Gunnery Lieut, 
of H. M. S. Drake under Prince Louis, 
H.M.S. Superb, Neptune ; Commander, 
1913 ; H. M. S- Warspite, 1915-17 (D.S.O.), 
Capt. 1916 ; in command destroyer ftotUlas 
and Senior Officer, Mediterranean Destroyers, 
1923 ; Director of Gunnery Division, Naval 
Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26 ; Naval A.D.C. to 
the King, 1927 ; Flag Officer Commanding 
Eoyal Indian Marine, Bombay, 1928; C.B. 1928- 
K.O.S.I. 1938. Address: Admiral's House, 
Bombay. 

WATSON, Herbert Epmeston, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.I.C., M,I. Ohem. E. Fellow of University 
Coll. Loudon, Professor of General Chemistry 
Indian Institute of Science- b. 1686. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Eowson. Bdue.: Marlboroneh 
Coll., London, Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute of 
Science, 1911, apptd. Prof, of General Chemis- 
try in 1916. Publications : Numerous papem 
on physical Chemistry and allied subjects. 
Address : Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore. 

WAZIRHASANjThe Hoir. Sir Saiyxd, Kt., 
B.A.,LL.B., Chief Judge of Oudh, Edue.: Gov- 


ernment High School, Baiba ; Muir Central 
College, Allahabad ; M. A, O. College, Aligarh. 
Joined the Lucknow Bar in 1903 ; Secretary 
All-India Moslem League from 1912-19; was 
Instrumental in bringing about Hindu-Moslem 
Pact of 1916 ; appointed Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chief Judge of Oudh, 
February 1930. Address : Wazir Hasan Hoad, 
Lucknow. 


WEBB, Sir Montagu db Pomeroy, Kt. (3 921), 
C.I.B., C.B.E., Member of Council of the East 
India Association; Vice-President Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society. Chairman, 
Daily Gazette Press Ltd., Karachi, b. Clif- 
ton, 1869 m . 1908 Cathorlno Frances (whom 
he divorced). Edwc.' Piivately. Member of 
Indian Fiscal Committee, 1921-22; late member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and late 
Chairman, Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 
Publications : Britain Victorious ; India and 
The Empire; Britain’s Dilemma; Around 
the World, etc. Address: Karachi. 


WEIR, Libnt.-Colonel James Leslie Rose, 
C.I.E. (1933); Agent to Governor-General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at 
Baroda. b. 29 .Tan. 1883. m. Thyra Letitla 
Alexandra Sommers. Eduo: Wellingbo- 
rough and Royal Military Aciulemy, Woolwich. 
Joined Royal Artillery, 1900 ; transferred to 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1904; joined 
Political Department, 1908 ; has been H.B.M'a 
Consul at Kcnnanshah and Shiraz ; Resident 
in Kashmir ; Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan,’ and Resident at Baroda. 
Address : The Residency, Baroda. 


WESTOOTT, Ri. Rbv. F„ see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 


WHEELER, Thomas Sherlock, Ph. D. (Lond.), 
B.SO. (Lond.); F.I.O., F.R.C.SO.I., F. Inst. P. 
A.M.I. Ohem. Eng.J.P. Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay, b, 30 April 1899. m.Una 
Brigid, d. of the late John Sherlock, B.A. 
Educ : O’Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow; Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London; Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Publications: about 50 rmearch papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects; two text- 
books, “ Systematic Organdc Chemistary ” and 
“ Physico-Chemical Memods,” Also transla- 
tions into English of some German text- 
books. Address : Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Baoad, Bombay. 


WHITE, Major j^rboiriox Nobmah, 01.E., 
M.D.; Asst. Dli.-Qenn I-M-S. (Sanitsiy) 
1914 ; Sanitary Oommsr., Govt, ol Indu, 
Simla. AMms: c/o OritMlIay & Oo,, 
Bombay. 
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WHITTAKER, Haury, Captain, late R.E., 
B.Sc., A.R.C.SC., A.MJnat.C.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.B., M.Soc. Ing. Civ. de 
Erance., M. of Council Jun. Inst. Eng., 
Principal, Tlie Maclagan Engineering College, 
Lahore, b, 23rd Feb. 1879. m. d. of John 
Siddall. Educ : Bury and Royal College of 
Sc., London. With J. H. Riley & Co., 
Engineers, Bury ; Jackson Bros., Bolton ; 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mechanics 
under Prof. John Perry in the Royal CoU. 
of Science, London ; University Lecturer in 
Engineer, City and Guilds (Eng.), CoUege, 
South Kensington ; Head of Engineering 
Dept., Wandsworth Technical Last. ; R. B.Vols. 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914 ; Joined regular Army 
December, 1914 ; Comm. March 1915 ; with 
the 13th Corps in France 1916-19. Joined 
present Indian appointment March, 1923. 
Publications : Papers on Hydro-Electric Work, 
pub. I.M.E., & J.I.E. Address: The 
Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITTY, John Tahlton, C.S.I. (1932); C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Member of Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa. Ednc: Clifton Coll., New Coll., 
Oxford ; Univ. Coll., London. Was Asst. 
Magistrate and Collector ; Transferred to 
Bihar and Orissa in 1912 ; Manager, Bettiah 
Wards Estate, 1916; appointed Commissioner 
in 1925 ; Temporary Member of Executive 
Council in 1929. Address : Patna, Bihar and 
Orissa. 


WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C.i.E. 
(1927). Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Railway Department), b. 
14th June 1880. m. Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1932, Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12 ; Asst. Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913- 
14 ; service lent to G. I. P. Railway, 1914-17 ; 
offleiated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Adviser to Coal Controller 1918-20 ; Appoin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1925 ; 
President, Indian Coal GradingBoard, 1927-33 ; 
I*resident, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929-33. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta; 
Oriental Club, London. 

WIGRAM, Geneeal Sir Kenneth, K.C.B. 
(1930) ; C.S.I. (1921) ; C.B.E. (1919) ; 
D.S.O. (1917) ; Aide-de-Camp General to 
H. M. the King (1933) ; Belgian Order of the 
Crown; Belgian War Cross; Legion of 
Honour ; Order of the Crown of Siam ; 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Nor- 
thern Command, h. 5th December 1875. 
Educ : Winchester, Sandhurst. Served N. W, 
Frontier, 1897-98, Tirah, 1897-98. N. W. 
Frontier (Waziriatan), 1901-02. Tibet (March 
to Lhasa), 1903-04. European War, 1914-18. 
Director of Staff Duties Army Headquarters, 
India, 1919-21 ; Co'ramander, Delhi Brigade 
Area, 1922-24 ; Deputy Adjutant and Quarter- 
master General, Northern Command, India, 
1924-26; Commander of the Waziristan 
District, 192G-29 ; Chief of the General Staff, 
India, 1931-34 ; General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Northern Command, . India, May 
1934. Address: Headquarters, Northern 
Command, India, Rawalpindi /Mur ree. 


WILBERFORCE-BELL, Lieut. ColoNEl 
Harold, C.I.E., Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, Government of India; Agent to the 
Governor-General for the Deccan States 
and Resident at Kolhapur, h. 17 Nov. 1885. 
m, Margaret, d. of late Capt- Michael Resting, 
formerly of the 20th Regiment (The Lancashire. 
Fusiliers). Educ : Ellesmere College, Shrop- 
shire, and Pembroke College, Oxford, Gazetted 
to The Connaught Rangers, 1905; transferred 
to Indian Army 1908 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1909 ; returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India ; Was Asst. Mil. Secretary 
to Commander-in-Chief in India, 1918-19; 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan ; 
was Dy. Secretary to Government of Bombay 
in Political Department in 1920 ; Dy. Political 
Secretary to Government of India, 1928-1930 ; 
and Ag. Political Secretary to Government 
of India in 1930. Publications : “ The History 
of Kathiawar”; “Some Translations from 
the Marathi Poets”; “A Grammatical 
Treatise of the Marathi Language ” ; “War 
Vignettes ; ” and other monographs and 
articles in various periodicals. Address: 
The Residency, Kolhapur (Deccan). 


WILES, GILBERT, M.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. 
(1926) ; C. S.I. (1931). 6. 25 March 1880. m. 
Winifred Mary Pryor. Educ. : Perse Schoo; 
and S. Oath. College, Cambridge. Joined I.C.S. 
in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Supdt., Land Records, 1910 ; 
Asst. CoUr. and Collector 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22 ; Secy. 
General Department, 1923 ; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 ; President, Bombay 
Art Society, 1926-32 ; Member, Indian Tariff 
Board, Sept. 1938. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927) ; I.C.S., Secretary, Education Depaart- 
ment, Government of Bengal, b. March 11 , 
1888. m. Theodora Daintree. Educ. : Clifton 
and Queen’s College. Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted lo Bengal. 
Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Address: United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 


AHLKINSON, SYDNEY ARTHUR, 

( I'Ai .), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), D.T.M., and D.T.H. 
(Liverpool, Uni.); Medical Officer, B. B. A; 
O. I Illy. Co., Ajmer, b. 17 March IS&t.Mi. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915. Edve.: 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll., Taunton, 
and St. Thomas’ Hespital, London. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930) ; Hon. Magte., Ajmer-Merwara; was 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publications : “A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 19.50 Address : 
Ajmer. 
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WILLIAMS, GBOBai BbA-SSBY, M.. last. C. JB., M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1900-1006 ; Bodmin 

JL I. Mech. B., F. E. San. I., F.B.G.S., Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910. Junior Lord 

Member of Council, Institution of of Treasury, 1905-1912 ; J.P. ; Governor of 

Engineers (India), late Cbief Engineer, Public Bombay, 1913-1919; of Mtidras, 1919-1924 • 

Health Department, Bengal; Consulting was present as Delegate for India at the 

Engineer, Member of firm of Williams and Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924 ■ 

Temple. 6. 7 April 1872 ; m. Dorothy Maud, Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 

d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle Holme, Che- Indemnity Committee which visited China 

shire. Educ. : Clifton. Articled to Jan.-July, 1926; Major, Sussex Imperial 

Mr. James Mansergh, F.E.S., P. Pres. Inst. 1 Yeomanry; Lord-in-Waiting to H.M. the 
C.E., 1891; Asst, on York Main Drainage King; Governor-General of Canada, 1926- 

Works, Birmingham Waterworks; Eesi- I 1931; appointed Governor-General and 
dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- Viceroy of India, 1931. Address : The 

works ; Served. S. Africa, 1900-01, Eailway Viceroy's House, New Delhi and Viceregal 

Staff Oflficer ; Asst. District Enj:neer, Impe- Lodge, Simla. 


rial Military Hallways ; Pers. Asstt. to Mr. 
G. E. Strachan, '• Inst. C.E.. 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Ofldce, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried ont including Jheria, Gaya, Hooshly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Haneegtmge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghurmain drainage 
schemes. Publications i Sewage disposal in 
India and the East ; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal. E. B. Journal, 1909, Balnfall of 
Wales," Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways In India, “Engineer,” 
1922 ; Eeoent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
“ XIXth Century ” February 1928, &c. 
Address: 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
S. W. SO Hill Street, S. W. Tower House, 
Calcutta ; and "United Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS, CAPT. HEBBERT ARMSTBONG, 
D.S.O., ; Beaident Medical Oflacer, Ean- 

goon Genenrf Hospital, since 1907. 6. 11 Feb. 
1875. Address : Gk^neral Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIAMSON, SIR HORACE, Kt. (1934); 
C.I.E. (1922); M.B.E. (1919>; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Government of India 
b. July 16, 1880, m. Joan Emma Doran 
Holtz. Educ. : Cheltenham College, Joined 
Indian Police, United Provinces, 1900 ; 
Superintendent, 1913 ; Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917; Secretary, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, 1919-20 ; Deputy Dispec- 
tor-General, 1923 ; Officiating Inspector- 
General, 1928 ; Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt, of India, 1931. 
Address : New Delhi and Simla. 

WILLINGDON, 1ST Eare OF, cr, 1981, ISX 
VISCOUNT, cr. 1924 ; 1ST BARON OF EATTON- 
cr. 1910; Freeman FRBBMAn-Thokas, 
G.M.S.I. (1931) ; G.M.I.F. (1981); G-C-M-G. 
(1926) ; G.B.E.( 1917) ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931. b. 12 Sept. 1868 - 
s. of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mhbel; 
d. of 1st Viscount Hampden ; m. 1892. Hon. 
Marie Adelaide (C.I., G.B.B., cr. 1924)., d. of 
Ist Earl Brassey; one son.A.D.O. to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895; 


WILLIS, COL. Sir George Henry, Kt. (1928) 
C.I.B.(1918),M.V.O. (4th) 1011 , M.I. Mech. E 
M.I.B. (Ind.) Master Security Printing 
India. 6. 21 Oct. 1875 ; Edue. : St. Paul’s 
Sch., London: E. M. A., Woolwich; E.E 
1895 ; Major, 1914, Lt.-Col., 1921 ; CoL, 192.5’ 
Arrived India, 1900: Deputy Mint Master! 
1907; Master of the Mint, October 1915 to 
February 1926. Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Tnd.), m. 1900, 3 
daughters. Address: Caxton House, Nasik 
Eoad, G. I. P. Railway. 


WILLMOT, Eoger Boulton, IT. M, Trade 
Commissioner at (Julcutta. b. 10 Oct. 1892, 
Educ.: Berkhamsted, In bnsineas in London 
1911-1916. Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1915 ; transferred to Army with 
a commission in E. G. A. (H.R.) in July 
1916; in Government aervict', in Tjondon, 
1920-1924. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

WINGATE RonaldEvklyn LESLIE, C.r.E. B.A. 
I.C.S., Offg. Politiciul Secretary, Government 
of India. 6. 30th Septr. 18K9. Educ.: 
at Bradfield and Balliol College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1913 an<l served in the 
Puiy'ab as Asst. Commiasirmer ; transferred 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, ]fll6; special 
duty on staff of Lieutenant-Go V(jrnor, Punjab, 
1917 ; special duty under Civil Commissioner 
of Occupied Territories, Mesopotamia, 1917; 
Political Agent and H. M.’s Consul at Maskat, 
1919 ; special assistant to Resident in Kash- 
mir, 1921; Political Agent and H* M.’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923; Bocretary to Agent 
to Governor- General In Eajputann, September 
1924; ditto Baluchistan, 1927; Political 
Agent and Deputy CommisBioner, Quetta- 
Ifishln, 1928; Political Agent, SIbi, 1931; 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
1932; Officiating Secretary, October 1932. 
Address: Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla. 

WINTBRBOTHAM, GhoffebY Leonaeo, B.A. 
(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
<fc Co, f>, 7 Oct. 1889. m. Hilda, youngest d. 
of D. Norton, O.S.I. Edw.: Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. Busi- 
ness in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 ; Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
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President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1929. Address : Monte Rosa, Dady 
Sett Hill, Bombay 6. 


WOODHEAD, John Ackeoyd, The Hon. 
Mk. B.A., B.Sc., C.LE. (1931); Finance 
Member, Goveuiment of Bengal, b. 19 June 
1881. m. Alice Mary Wadsworth. Educ.' 
Bradford Grammar School, Xian College, 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904 ; Asst. Magistrate and Collector, Mymen- 
singh; Sub-Diviaional Officer, Harlakandi, 
1905-6 ; Joint Magte., Chittagong, 1908-09 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1909-10 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, Faridpur, 1911-15 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17 ; Addl. 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18; First Land Acquisi- 
tion Collector, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
1918-22 ; Otfg. Chairman, Improvement 
Trust, 1919-20 ; Financial Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 1924-27 ; Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of India, 
1927-28 ; Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1928-33; Officiating 
Commerce Member, Government of India, 
1931 ; Represented Government of India on 
Burma Round Table Conference; Finance 
Member, Government of Bengal, 1932. 

Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. 
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yAIN, The Hon. Sie Lee ah. Kd-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Ex-President, Rangoon Corijora- 
tion. Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. 6. April 1874, Edue.: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address : Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

ZAFRULLAKHAX, Chatidhttki Mhhammai, 
B.A. (Honours) Punjab, LL.B. (Honours) 
London; Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). 
b. 6 Feb. 1893. m. Eadmn Mssa Begam, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. S. A. Khan, 
I.C.S. (Bihar and Orissa). Educ: Government 
College, Lahore ; King’s College, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, London. Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 
1914-16; practised in Lahore High Court, 
1916-31 ; Editor, “ Indian Cases," 
1916-32 ; Law Lecturer, Univ. Law College, 
Lahore, 1919-1924 ; Member, Punjab Legis. 
Council, 1916-1932 ; Member, Punjab Pro- 
vincial Reforms Committee ; Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1930 and 1931; 
Member, Consultative Committee ; President, 
All-India Muslim League, 1931 ; Crown 
Counsel, Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 or 
June, 1982. Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1932. Publications: 
“ Indian Cases ’’ ; the Criminal Law Journal of 
India ; Reprints of Punjab Criminal Ruling 
Vol. IV ; and Fifteen Years’ Digest. Address: 
Turner Road, Lahore. 
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S HRIMANT ViJAYASINHRAO 

Fattes inhrao Raje 
Bhosle, Raje Saheb of 
Akalkot. 

Born : 1915- 
Is a minor, 18 years old. 
Passed the Diploma Exa- 
mination of the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and attend- 
ed for some time the Deccan 
College, Poona, and is 
at present receiving general 
education. 

Area of State: 498 square 
miles. 

Population : 92,605. 
Capital Town : Akalkot (Sholapur District). 

The State for the purposes of administration is divided 
into a Taluka— Akalkot— and two Pethas— Piliv and Kurla. 
Owing to minority the State is at present administered by the 
Dowager Rani Saheb Tarabai as Regent with the help of a 
Government Adviser and exercises wide powers as Regent. 

Judicial : An independent High Court Bench esta- 
blished in 1931. 

Educational : Primary education free to backward and 
depressed classes and girls of all castes and creeds. Free 
secondary education to girls. Scholarships and freeships for 
secondary and higher education. 

Local Self-Government: Municipality at Akalkot and 
Taluka District Local Board. 

General : A New Water Works Scheme costing 8 lakhs, 
a new Girls’ School costing Rs. 30,000 and many other improve- 
ments are in hand. State’s Reserve Balance Rs. 17,52,090 
earmarked for programmes of public works and needs of the 
Raje Saheb’s family.. 

Government Adviser : Rao Bahadur A. N. Pradhan, 
B.A. He is also on the High Court Bench. 

Dewan : Mr. V. B, Parulekar, B.A, He is also the 
District and Sessions Judge. 

Chief Police Officer : Rao Bahadur S. R. jA<JDAtE. 
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T hakore Shree Keshri- 
siNHji the present Tha- 
kore Saheb of Ambaliara 
is aged about 47 years and 
completed the Silver Jubilee 
of his reign in the month of 
May 1933. The rulers of 
Ambaliara State are Chowhan 
Rajputs, tracing their direct 
descent from Rajputs of Sam- 
bhar or Ajmer. 

The State was acquired by 
the valour of the ancestors of 
the present Chief, during the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658 to 
1707) and they were famous for 
the heroic resistance they made 
more than once to the Gaikwar’s 
troops. The State is entitled 
to receive tributes in the nature 
of Ghasdana and Giras Haks 
from various States as also from the British Treasury. 



The State comprises of 36 villages covering an approximate area 
of 67 square miles, Population .‘nearly 11,000, Revenue .*of Rs. 96,000. 


The State possesses Civil Powers to decide suits upto Rs. 10,000, 
and Criminal Powers of giving imprisonment upto 2 years and fine 
upto Rs. 5,000. 


Owing to recent changes, the State has been brought under the 
direct control of the Government of India along with the other Mahi 
Kantha States. 

At present the Thakore Saheb has three sons, the eldest of whom 
Dada Saheb alias Sardarsinhji, is getting his educational training 
at the Scott College, Sadra. 

Primary education is imparted free throughout the State and 
Medical Relief is also given free to the State people. 

Chief Officers of the State 

(1) K. S. Takhatsinhji Jalamsinhji, Chief Karbhari and 
Revenue Officer. 

(21 Mr. Thakorlal C. Desai, Nyayadhish. 

(3) Mr. Laxmansinh D. Chowhan, Chief Medical Officer. 
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R aja Shri Kishore 

Chandra Deo, 
Ruling Chief of the 
Athmallik State, Orissa, 

Born : November loth, 

1904. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the 3rd November 1918. 
Was invested with full 
Ruling powers on the 24th 
December 1925. 

Educated: At the 

Rajkumar College, Raipur, 
(C.P.) 

Married: In 1923, 
Srimati Lakshmi Priya Devi, the daughter of the 

Chief of Keonjhar, (Orissa), who died in 1927. Married 
second time in 1929, Srimati Srimanta Manjori Devi, a 
princess belonging to the illustrious Bhanja House of 

Mayurbhanj, (Orissa). 

Area of the State : 711 square miles. 

Population : 64,274. 

Revenue: Rs. 2,10,000. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 

Diwan & Sessions Judge: Mr. B. Misra, B.A. 

OTHER PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Assistant Diwan : Mr, S. Mohanty, M,A., B.L. 

Forest Officer : Mr. B. K. Joshi. 

Engineer : Mr. B. C. Mohanty, B.E. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. K. C. Misra, B.A. 

Domestic Devottar & Khamar — Manager : Mr. K. M. Hota. 
Mutation Officer & Office Superintendent : Mr. K. C. Tej. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. T. Ghose. 
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S HRIMANT BhAVANRAO 

Shriniwasrao alias 
Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, the Ruler of 
Aundh, is a graduate of 
the Bombay University 
and a treaty Chief. His 
age is 65 and is married to 
Shrimati Saubhagyawati 
Ramabai Saheb alias Mai- 
saheb from the Rode family 
of Poona. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri- 
MANT Bhagwantrao alias 
Bapusaheb is 14 years of 
age. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. The 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931 a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration. It is a miniature 
executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and the 
High Court Judge. An elected representative of the people 
is to be a member of the Darbar from 1935. He takes con- 
siderable interest in Rural Uplift and has been making 
vigorous efforts in that direction. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and life of Shivajiin three picture volumes. 
He also takes great interest in physical exercise and has 
written in English a book on the subject called “ The Surya 
Namaskaras.” 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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M ajor His Highness Ru- 
kund-Daula, Nusrat-i- 
Jang Mukhlisud- 
Daula, Hafizul-Mulk Nawab 
Sir Sadiq Mohamed Khan 
Sahib Bahadur Abbasi V, 
F.C.LE., K.C.S.L, K.C.V.O, 
Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur. 

Borfi: in 1904. Succeeded in 
1907. Educated: in Aitchison 
Chief’s College, Lahore. Married: 
in 192 1. Invested with full Rul- 
ing powers in I9'24' A member 
of the Standing Committee of 
Indian Princes Chamber. A.D.C. 
to Prince of Wales during his 
Indian tour, 1921. Hony. Major 
in the 21st K.G.O.. Central 
India Horse. Visited Europe and 
England, 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 
1932 and 1933. Received by 
King Emperor on each occasion. 

Largest Mohammedan State in the Punjab. Direct descendant of 
Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo. Heir: Sahibzada Moham- 
med Abbas Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

A rea : 22,000 square miles. 

Population : 1,000,000 
Revenue : Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Salute : 17 guns, 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister. 

Izzat Nishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Mr. Nabi Bakhsh Mohammed Husain, M.A., LLB., C.I.E,, Bo.-C.S. 

P. W. (S' Revenue Minister. 

Mr. C. a. H. Townsend, C.I.E., LC.S. 

Minister for Law & Justice, 

Lieut.-Colonel Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M.A., LL.B. 

Home Minister. 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammed 
Amir Khan. 

Army Minister. 

Major-General Sahibzada Hajee Mohammed Bilawar Khan 
Abbasi, C.A.O., C.H.O. 

Minister for Commerce. 

Diwan Sukha Nand. 
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N awab Mir Fazle Ali 
Khan Bahadur, tlie 
present Ruler of Ban- 
ganapalle, the only Muslim 
State in South India, 

Born : 1901. 

^ Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6thL July 
1922. 

Educated : At St. George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 

Deccan. The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmere. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920. 

Married : The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur 
in 1924, 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

Recreation : Polo, Tennis and Cricket. 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State. During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects. The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur. 
Born 1 2th October 1925. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. 

Population: 40,000. Annual Revenue : Rs. 4 lakhs. 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines. The chief food grain is cholum. 

PRINCIPAl OFFICERS. 

JDewan. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mahammed Habibulla Khan Sahib, B.A. 
Munsiff : Khazi Ghulam Mahamood Sahib, 

Tahsildar : Syed Imam Sahib, B.A. 

Magistrate ; Syed Ali Naqui Sahib, 
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H IS Highness 
Maharawalji Shree 
Jndrasinhji Pkatap- 
SINHJI, Ruler of the Bansda 
State in Cnijarat, belongs to 
the Solanki clan of Rajputs 
and traces his descent from 
Sidhraj Jaysinh, the famous 
and illustrious Emperor of 
Gujarat in the twelfth centuiy. 
Born: i6th February t888. 
Educated: at the Rajkiimar 
College, Rajkot. 

Accession to Gadi : iith 

November 1911. 

Married : A. S, Shreemali 
Anaiidkun verba S a h i b a, 

daughter ol Kaolji Shree of 
IMansa. 

Clubs : Willingdon Club, 

Bombay ; Ifindu rrynildiana. 
Bombay ; Shi'ce Digvir Club, 
Bansda. 


Heir : Yuvraj Shree Digvirendrasiniij i Sahib, lx>rn on th(> 
1st October 1927. 

Area of State : 215 Square Miles. Population : 48,807. 

Revenue : Rs. 7,58,538. Salute : 9 Guns. 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

RELATIVES. 


Brother: Rajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji. 

Nephews : K. S. Narendrasinhji, K, S. Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K. S. VlKRAMSlNHJI, K. S. BhupENDRASINHJI, K. S. J^RADUMANSINHjr, 
K, S. Nrupendrasinhji. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dew an : H. P. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. V. B. Mohile, L.M.&S. 

Private Secretary : Mr. G. I. Purohit. 

Palace Physician : Dr. B. L. Trivedi, D.T.M. 

Nyayadhish : R. M. Purohit, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. V. K Mohile. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. T. B. Upadhyay. 

Head Master^ Shri Pratap High School : T. P. Bucir, B.A, 
Forest Officer : B. H. Upadhyay, D.D.R. 

Police Superintendent : Mr. H. B, Durani. 

Riyasat (Officer : Mr. F. R. Jadeja. 

Garden Superintendent : A. S. Maheuze, F.R.K.S. (D)ndon). 
State Engineer : Mr. D. I. Upadhyay. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer : Mr. Dhanji Mavji. 

Abhari Supervisor : Mr. G. K. Desai. 

Auditor: R. M. Gandhi, F.C.S. (D>ndon}. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaol Shree Sir 
Ranj itsinhji, 

K.C.S.I., Ruler of Baria. 

Bom : loth July 1886. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 

College, l^ajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married i In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908. 

vServed in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son : Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji. 

Grandson, eldest son of Heir-Apparent : Raj Kumar Shree 
Jabbarsinhji. 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
J^ava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Ranch Mahals from the British Government. 

Area of State : 813 square miles. Population : 1,59,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal ii. 

Recreation : Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur Motilae L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 
Rajkharch Officer : Sardar Z. N. Gohel. 

Personal Staff Officer : Captain Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, D.T.M., 

F.C.P.S. 

Electrical Department : M. L, Patel, Esq., D.F.H. (London). 

P. W. t). Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 
Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department : Chandulal M. Shah, Esq. 
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H IS Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Dowlat-i-Engli- 
SHiA Maharaja Sir 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena 
Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, 
G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., LL,D., Maha- 
raja of Baroda. 

Born : 1863. Ascended the 

gadi 1875 ; Invested with full 
powers in 1881. 

Educated : Privately. 
Married : In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885. 

Married : Second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State.. 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931- Minister 

was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
j His Highness, 1932* 

Publications. 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes; {3) Speeches; 

(4) Selected letters. 

Recreation : Billiards, tennis, shooting, tiger-hunting, etc. 
Address : Baroda, Gujerat, Western India. 

Heir : Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar. 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles. 

Population : 2,443,007 (1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 276.98 lakhs. 

Salute : 21 guns. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, Kt., C.I.E., Dewan. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar {Karma Sachiv)* 

Mr. Ramlal Hiralal Desai, B.A. LL.B. {Mantra Sachiv). 
Colonel Kumar Shivraj Singh, B.A. {Mantra Sachiv), 

Mr. Ramchandrarao Shamrao Patil (Mane), B.A., LL.B. 

{Ex-Officio Member). 
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"LT I s Highness Devi- 

SINGHJI, RaNA 
Saheb of Barwani (Minor), 

Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated : At Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 1,41,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dew an and President. 

Diwan Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member. 

Khan Saheb Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 

Judicial Member. 

M. S. Durr Chowdhary, Esq. B.A., LL.B. 
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S HRIMANT RAGHUNATHRAO 

Shankarrao alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sa- 
CHiv, Madar Ul-Maham 
(most faithful) Ruler of Bhor 
Founder of Dynasty : — 
Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1698. 

Present Ruler : Born, 1S78. 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 
Chamber (7 years). Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930. Audience with 
King-Emperor. 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashiv- 
RAO alias Bhausaheb, B.A. 

State Matters : Area 910 sq. miles. Population : 141,546. 

Revenue : Rs. 6,77,880. 9 guns Dynastic Salute bestowed for 
excellent administration and loyal and whole-hearted co-operation 
with British Government, 1927. Ruler enjoys full Internal 
Powers. Reforms and improvements : — 

^ A dministra five : Executive Council system started ,1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

Judicial : An Independent High Court's Scheme 
inaugurated, 1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922. 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library built at Bhor, 1928. Shrimant Babasaheb is Preskhmt 
of Poona Boy Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka 
Local Boards established, 1932. 

General A big bridge over Nira built, 1932. The State 
rendered varied and valuable help to Government in con- 
struction of Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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H IS Highness Bharat 
Dharam-indu 
Maharaja Sawai Sir Sawant 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of 
Bijawar. 

Born : 25th November 
1S77, ascended the Gadi 
in June igoo, was married 
first into the Bundelkhandi 
Ponwar family of Sonrai in 
Jhansi district and secondly 
in 1913 into that of Diwan 
Gajraj Singh, a jagirdar of 
Datia State who belongs to 
Karaliiya family. 

Son: Maharaj Kumar Aman Singhji. 

Area of the State: 973 square miles. 

Population: 11^, Z ^2. Gross revenue: 3 1 lakhs. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

Railway Station: Harpalpur, G.I.P. Railway, 57 miles lorry 
service. 

ADMINISTRATION. 



Diwan : 

Sarbar Basheshar Sarup. 
Chief Secretary : 
Pandit Mahadeo Rao. 

Private Secretary : 

M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi. 


Revenue Officer: 

M. Ulfat Rai. 

Nazim: 

M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi 

[Acting). 

Superintendent of Police : 

M, Gulab Khan. 
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L ieutenant - General 
His Highness Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJ Raj 

Rajeshwar Narendra 
Shiromani Maharajah Sri 
Sir Ganga Si nghji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E.. G.C.V.O.. 
G.B.E., A.-D.-C., 

LL.D., Maharajah of Bikaner. 

Born : On 13th October 
1880. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 
On 31st August 1887, and 
assumed full ruling powers 
in 1898. 

His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

His Highness was married in 1897 to the daughter of His 
late Highness the Maharawat of Partabgarh, who died on the 
19th August 1906. His Highness also married the daughter 
of the late Thakur of Sanwatsar in the Bikaner State, who also 
died in 1922. Subsequent to the demise of the first Maharani, 
His Highness married in 1908 the daughter of the Tazimi Pattedar 
of Bikamkore in Marwar. 

Heir- Apparent: Maharaj Kumar Sri Sadul Singh ji 
Bahadur, C.V.O. 

Area of State : 23,317 square miles. Population: 936,218. 
Revenue : Rs. 1,14,00,336. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns, local 19 guns and personal 19 guns. 
Prime Minister and Chief Councillor. 

Sir Manubhai Nandshanker Mehta, Kt., C.S.I., M.A., LL.B, 
Public Works and Home Minister. 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singhji of Bagseu, C.I.E. 
Army Minister. 

Major-Gen. Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singhji of SattasaRi 
C.I.E., O.B.E. 

' Revenue and Finance Minister. 

Major Maharaj Sri Mandhata Singhji Sahib. 
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H I s Highness Nazamud- 
daulah Mumtaz-Ul- 
M u L K Momin-Khan 
Bahadur Dilaverjung 
Nawab Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 
Cambay. (A First Class 
State with powers to try 
capital offences) is a Mogul of 
Shiah Faith, of the Nazam-i- 
Sani Family of Persia. 

Bom: i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadi pn 
2 1 St January 1915. Ascended 
13-12-30 (With full powers) . 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor 
and companion. 

Area of State : 392 sq. miles. 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue: 10 lakhs (Normal). Salute 11 guns. 

Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda. 

Flis Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform. 

Dewan. 

Dewan Bahadur Narmadashanker Devshanker 
Mehta, B.A. 

Private Secretary. 

Lt.-Colonel H. S. Strong, C.I.E. 

Chief Revenue Officer. 

Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhisk 

Shanubhai Matubhai Mazumdar, M.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness 
Raja Ram Singh, 
the present Ruler of 
Chamba State, is a Rajput 
of the Surajbansi Race 
and the progenitors of the 
dynasty have ruled in 
Chamba for fourteen 
hundred years. 

Born : 17th October 
1890 ; ascended the Gadi 
in September 1919 ; 
installed in May 1920. 

Educated : In Chamba 
and in the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 

Married: The daughter of Raja Raghunath Singh 
of Jaswan in 1912. 

Recreation : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey and 
Football. 

Heir-Apfarent : Shri Tikka Lakshman Singh, born 
December 1924. 

Salute : ii guns. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab, India. 

Chief Secretary : Rai Bahadur Lala Madho Ram. 
Area of the State : 3,216 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India 
and has been ruled by the same dynasty since its founda- 
tion in A.D. 550. ' 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Rama V a r m a , 

Maharaja of Cochin. 

Bom : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 

25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir: His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 

It has an area of 1,480.28 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bound- 
ed on the north by British Malabar, on the east by Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore 
and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the 2nd place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 44 High Schools, 102 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 923 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 52 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by four Municipalities 
in the four important towns and 86 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried in the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. To help the Government a Legislative 
Council with a predominant non-official majority has 
been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is C. G. Herbert, 
Esquire, LC.S. 
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H IS Highness 

Maharanaji Shri 
Bhawani Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Danta 
State, Raj pu tana. 

Born : 13th September 
1899 A.D. The Ruling family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs. The founder of the 
State, His Highness Mahara- 
naji Shri Jasrajji came from 
Sind and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 
A.D. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Ascended the Gadi : loth 
March 1926. 

Area of the State : 347 sq. miles. Population: 26,172. 
Revenue : Rs. 1,77,075. Salute : 9 guns hereditary. 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 
sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharajakumar Shri Prithiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, horn 22nd July 1928. 

Junior Maharaj Kumar Shri Madhusudan Singhji, born 
31st May 1933. 

Places of interest : Shri Ambaji, Shri Koteshwarji and Shri 
Kumbhariaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B.A. (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department). 

Naib-Dewan : Maharaj Shri Prithi Singhji Saheb. 

Revenue Commissioner : Maharaj Shri Narayan Singhji 
Saheb. 

Private Secretary : Babu Bishram Singhji. 

First Class Magistrate : Mr. P. P. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

■ Assistant Revenue Officer : Mr. R. P. Kanhere, B. Ag. 
Medical Officer : Dr. R. I. Munim, M.B.B.S. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Loken- 
DRA Sir Govind 
Sink Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, Ruler 
of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 28th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, besides being a 
member of several Societies, Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1 912-13 he has shot 154 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 
Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., LS.O., KB. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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R ana Shri Dalip Singh j I 
Bahadur, Rana of 
Dhami State, (S i m 1 a 
Hills), Punjab. Descendant of 
the great and illustrious Warrior 
King Prithviraj Chowan, of 
Delhi. Dhami is the only 
Chowan State in Simla hlills. 

The Ruling House of Dhami 
took no mean part in establish- 
ing firmly the far-flung British 
Empire in the Punjab, and these 
services were appreciated by the 
British Government. 

The present Ruler, Rana 
Shri Dalip Singhji Bahadur, is 
a Surajbansi Rajput. 

Boy?i : 5th November 1908. Resumed Full Powers in 193D 
Educated : At the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, and Aitchison 
Chiefs' College, Lahore ; bCvSides this he received training in Settle- 
ment, Revenue works. Forest, Politics and Judicial work, etc., under 
able British Officers. 

Married : The daughter of the Ruler of Tharoch State. 
Recreation : Shooting, Tennis and other manly games. 
Heir-Apparent : Shrimanx The Yuvraj, horn in 1928. 

Shrimati Rajkumari and Shri Rajkumar were born in 1926 and 
1933, respectively. 

Area: 29 square miles. 

Revenue : Rs. 50,000. 

Population : 6,000. 

Communications and buildings greatly improved. 

The representative of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor, 
His Excellency the Viceroy, on invitation honours the Ruler and his 
State by paying visits almost annually to the State. 

Residence and address : The Palace Dhami, Dhami State (Simla 
Hills), Punjab. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Anand I^ao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur (Minor), Ruler 
of Dhar State, C.I, 

Born : 24th November, 1920. 

Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D.B.E., on ist August, 

1926. 

Succeeded to Gadi : On the 
1st of August, 1926. 

Education : His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of an European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 

Harvey Jones. 

Salute : 15 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,800.24 
square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State : 

Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. 243,521. 

Railway Station : Mhow — 33 miles. Rutlam — Co miles on 
B. B. Sc C. I. Lines. 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karhhari : 

Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar. 

Member {without portfolio) of the Executive Council: 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar, 
Home and Revenue Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai. 

Military Member : 

Mr. Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member : 

Mr. M. N. Khory, b.a., ll.b. 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch: 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr. Venkat Rao C. Palkar. 
Consultative Members : 

Pandit Purnashankar Raj Jotishi. 

Thakur Jaswant Singhji of Bidwal. 

Durbar and Council Secretary : 

Mr. B. S. Bapat, m.a., ll.b, 
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H IS Highness 

Maharana S h r I 

ViJAYADEVJI MOHANDEVJI 
R A N A, Raja Saheb of 
Dharampur. 

Born : 1885. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1921. 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married in 1905 A. S. 
Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. S, Manharkunverba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji. 

Area of the State : About 800 square miles. 

Population : About 115,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 12 J lakhs. 

Salute : ri guns personal. 

secretariat system. 

Political Secretary : 

Mr. Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 

Huzur Personal Assistant: 

Mr. Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody. 

Revenue Secretary : 

Mr. Shantishanker Jeshanker Desai, b.a. 

General Secretary: 

Mr. Pranlal Dullabhji Kamdar, b.a., ll.b. 
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S REE Shrek Sree Raja Sankar 
Pratap Singh Deo Mahindra 
Bahadur, Ruler ofDhenlianal, 
a full fledged State in direct relation- 
ship with the Government of India, 
conspicuous for its traditional devo- 
tion and loyalty to the British 
Crown. 

Born : 1904. 

Educated : In Rajkumar College, 
Raipur and Government Raven- 
shaw College, Cuttack. 

His Highness belongs to the 
famous Kaclihawa Rajput family. 

Married : The eldest daughter 
of the Ruler of Seraikela, a descend- 
ant of Rathor origin. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 1918. 
Area : 7,463 square miles. 
Population : 284,328. 



DURBAR’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President and Prime Minister : Rajkumar N. P. Singh Deo, B.A. 
Judicial and Political Minister : Dewan Bahadur D. N. Das, B.A. 
Development Minister : Rajkumar S. P. Singh Deo. B.A. 

DURBAR SECRETARIAT. 

Military Secretary : Subedar Chintamoni Mohamansingh 
(Recipient of Indian Police Medal.) 

Deputy Superintendent : V. S. Dora, Esq. 

Private Secretary : Benoy Ghose, Esq., B.A. 

Assistant Private Secretary : Pandit Bamadeb Rath. 

Revenue Secretary : Pandit Sikhareswar Mishra, 

Tahasildar : P. C. Mohapatra, Esq., B.A. ; Mukunda Pradhan, 
Esq., B.A. ; N. C. Mohanty, Esq. ; K. C. Mohanty, Esq. 

Conservator of Forests : S. B. D. C. Patnaik, B.A,, M.R.H. 
Commissioner of Police and Excise : Rai Bahadur B. B. Burman. 
Assistant Commissioners : Pandit G. Mishra, B.A. ; B. Dhal, 


Esq., B.L. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. S. Rao, M.B., B.Sc. 

Secretary of Secondary Education : M. S. BiswalEsq., M.A., B.Ed. 
Secretary of Primary Education : H. Mohanty, Esq. 

Engineer {Offg) PWD, : Mr. R. Behera. 

Scouting Deputy Camp Chief : Rajkumar G. P. Singh Deo. 

Organising Secretary ; Benoy Ghosh, Esq., 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 
Superintendent of Village Up-Uft and Rural Reconstruction: 

N. K, Rai, Esq. . . « r« t 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Irrigation : B. Samantrai, RSQ. 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Chief Justice : Dewan Bahadur D. N. Das, B.A. 

Sub-Judge : Pandit J. K. Mishra. M.A., B.L. 

Sub-Divisional Officers : Mr. N. A. J. Anderson ; Pandit G. C. 
Mohapatra, B.A. 
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L T.-Col. His Highness 
Rais-ud-Daula Sipah- 
dar-ul-Mulk Saramad 
Raj Ha I Hind Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJA SRI SAWAI 

Maharaj Rana Sir Udai 
Bhan Singh Lokindar 
Bahadur, Diler Jang Jai 
Deo, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L, 
K.C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 

Born : On 12th February 
1893. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi 

in March 1911 and assumed 
full ruling powers in 1913. 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes. 

Married : To the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha 
in Jind State. Area of State : 1,221 square miles. 

Population : 2,54,986. Revenue : Rs. 16,37,000. 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns and personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNCIt. 

President: H. H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur 
Nawab Rustam Ali Khan. 

Political Secretary : A. N. Thorpe, Esq., 

Reventd^e Secretary: R. S. R. B. MunshiKunj Behari Lal. 
Financial Secretary : Pandit Kaladhar Tewari. 

Personal Secretary : Rai Sahib Munshi Din Dayal, B.A. 
Military Secretary: Sardar Raghubir Singh. 
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H IS Highness Maharana 
Shri Sir Ghanshyam- 
siNHji, G.C.I.E., K.C. 

S.L, Maharaja Raj Saheb of 
Dhrangadhra in Kathiawar. 

Bom : In 1889, a-nd suc- 
ceeded to the Gadi in 19 ii. 

Educated : R a j k u m a r 
College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir 
Charles Ollivant. 

Marfied : Five times. 

Has three sons, (i) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayur- 
dhwajsinhji, (2) Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji, 

(3) Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Dharmendrasinhj i. 

Area of the State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the State’s 
portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 88,961. 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 13 Guns. 

Deivan : Raj Rana Shri Mansinhji S. Jhala, C.I.E. 

HUZUR OFFICE PERSONNEL. 

Personal Assistant : Rana Shri Sabalsinhji S. Jhala. 
Military Secretary : Rao Bahadur Rana Shri Dadubha 
S. Jhala. 

Private Secretary : Rao Saheb Chimanlal A. Mehta, 
B.A.S.T.C. 

Revenue Secretary: Rana Shri Jaswantsinhji D. Jhala. 
Judicial Secretary : Amritlal V. Modi, M.A., LL.B. 

Political Secretary : Anantrai N. Manner, M.A. 

Assistant Private Secretary : Rana Shri Ramsinhji M. 
Jhala, B.Com. 

Chief Agricultural Products : Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and Wheat. 
Principal Industries : 

Salt and manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shri S'akti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first 
and only work of the kind in India. 
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H IS Highness Rai- 
Rayan, Mahi-Ma- 

HENDRA, MaHARAJADHI- 
RAJ Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur of Dungarpur 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharkna of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem 
Singh, who ruled over Mewar in the beginning of the 
13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : 1908. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer, 

Married : In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P, and a second time in 1928 to a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles. 

Population : 2,27,000. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,85,000, 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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H IS Highness Shree 
Bhagvat S I n h j e e , 

G.C.I.E., M.D., 

F.R.C.P.E., 

M.R.C.P., D.CX., LL.D., 

F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S., M.R.I. 

(G.B.), F.C.P, & S.B., 

H.P.A.C.. Fell. Bom. 

University, MaharajaXhakore. 

Saheb of Gondal. 

Born : 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H.H, Maharana Shri Naran Devji of Dharampur. 

Author of : “ A History of Aryan Medical Science, ' A Journal 
of a visit to England. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji. 

Area of State : 1,024 square miles. Population : 2,05,846. 

Revenue : Rs. 50,00,000. Salute : ii guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Khangi Karbhari ; P. P. Buck. 

Secretary : Miss J. D, Rathod, B.A. 

Huzur Secretary : P. B. Josm, B.A. 

Nyaya Mantri : T, P. Sampat, B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish : K. J. Sanghani, B.A., LL.B. 

Vasulati Adhikari : P. W. Mehta, B.A. 

Manager and Engineer-in~Chief : P. G. Das. 

Police Superintendent: H. S. Sanghani. 

Bandhkam Adhikari : V. C. Mehta, B.A., B.E. 

Khajanchi: P. B. Joshi, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer : M. K. S. Bhupatsinhji, L.R.C.F., 
M.R.C.S., M.B., B.Ch. 

Vidya Adhikari : C. B. Patel, B.A. 

Darhari Vakil : L. K, Shukla, B.A,, LL.B. 
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R aja Bahadur Naba Kishore 
Chandra Singh Mardraj 
Jagadeb, M.R.A.S., F.R.S.A. 
(London), Ruler of Hinclol in the Eastern 
States Agency, in direct political relation 
with the Government of India. 

Origin : The Ruler of the State belongs 
to the Ganga Dynasty tracing his descent 
from Kapilendra Deb, a famous sovereign 
of the Orissa Kingdom in the 15th century. 
Born: On the 14th June 1891. 

Succeeded to the Musnad : On the loth 
Februai-y 1906 and invested with ruling 
powers on the 30 th October 1913. 

Educated: At Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School, Cuttack, and finally passed the 
Diploma Examination from the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur (C.P.) 

Married: In 191a the eldest daughter of the Raja Saheb of Khariar in C.P., a 
descendant of the Chowhan origin. On the demise of the first Rani re-married the only 
daughter of the Raja Saheb of Thuamal, Rampur, of the well-known Nag Family. 

Jubraj: Shriman Pratap Chandra Singh Deo, the Heir- Apparent, born on the 12 th 
October 1917. 

Area: 312 square miles. Population: 48,897. 

MAJXTRI MANDAL. 

pRADHAN Sack IV. 

Rastra Sachiv. 

DHARkA Sachiv. 


Nyaya Sachiv. 
Arxha Sachiv. 


VICHAR PARISAD. 

Judge Court. Sub-Judge’s Court. Revenue Court. 

Magistrate’s Court, Sub-Magistrate’s Court, Dharmadhyaksh Court. 


ADHIKARY BIVAG. 

Educational Superintendent. 

Jail Superintendent. 

Office Superintendent, 

Garage Superintendent. 

Chief Medical Officer. 


Chief Polifie Officer. 
Forest Officer. 

P.W.D. Officer. 
Auditor-in -Chief. 
Controller of the Palace. 


General: Vernacular education is imparted free in the State. Seholarshiph for higher 
education have been founded. The State Hospital gives every sort of medical htdp free to 
all irrespective of caste and creed. 

Importation of liquor is prohibited. Village Panchayats have been introdiux'd almost 
in every important village. 

All public buildings have been electrified and street lighting of the town is c'ouducted 
by electricity as well. State Telephone Service links Institutions, Officers’ QuarK'rs, Police 
Stations in the interior and the nearest Railway Station. 

Address: P.O. Hindol (Orissa). Railway Station : Hiiulol Road (B. N. Railway). 
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H IS Exalted Highness, Rgstom-i- 
Dowran, Arastu-1-Zaman, Lt. 

General Muzaffarul - Mulk 
Wal-Mamalik, Nawab Sir Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung 
S iPAH Salar, Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Nizamud-Doula, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Asaf Jah, G.C.S.L, G.B.E., Nizam 
of Hyderabad. 

Born : 1886. 

Ascended the throne 1911. 

Educated : Privately. 

Married in 1906 Dulhan Pasha, daughter 
of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a nobleman 
representing a collateral branch of the 
Nizam’s family. 

Heir : The Nawab Mir Himayat Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Azam Jah. 

Area of the State : 82,698 square miles. 

Population: 14,146,148. 

Revenue : Rs. 892.43 lakhs. 

Salute: 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council 
of twenty members eight of whom are 
<‘l<‘Ct«‘d and an Executive Council of six 
officials with a President. It maintains its own paper currency and coinage, 
postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges including one 
for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law* and Teaching. It has also an Honours 
College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars^ and a College of Physical 
Induration. There are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a Central Technical 
Institute and an Observatory. The State is o’f great historical and arch®ological interest, 
as within its limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and medieval Deccan Kingdoms, 
famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures and 
paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 

Capital : Hyderabad — Population 466,000. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efiicient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Min^, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs- the Osman Sagar 
and the Himayat Sagar. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President 

Raja Rajayan Rajah Sir Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus Saltan ajh, 
G.C.I.E. 

Education, Medical and Military Depts. Member 
Nawab Waliud Dowlah Bahadur. 

Finance and Railway Member. 

Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Revenue and Police Member. 

Lt.-Col. Sir Richard Ciienevix Trench. 

Judicial Member. 

Nawab Lutfud Dowlah Bahadur. 

Public Works Member. 

Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur. 

Political Member, 

Nawab Mahdi Yar Juno Bahadur. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja Dhiraj 
Shree Himmat Singhji of Idar. 
— ^The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame. Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Bofn : On and September 1899. 

Married : in the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5I years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 191b. He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chief Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
AitcMson College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness' Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar. Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement hare 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen penonal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in 19x7. 



Salute: 15 Guns, Area: 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue: Ka. ai Lacs. 
Diwan : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Mahara- 
jADHiRAj Raj Rajesh- 
WAR Sawai Shree 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Indore 
Born: 6th September 1908. 

Accession: 26th February 
1926. 

Investiture: gth May 1930. 

Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 

Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). 

Daughter: Princess Ushadevi, 
h : 2oth October 1933. 

Invited delegate to the 
R.T.C. in 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles. Population : 1,325,000. 
Revenue : Rs. 1,35,00,000. 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address : Indore, Central India. 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna, 

C.I.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Prime Minister. 

MEMBERS. 

Adviser to the State. 

Sir Govind D. Madgavkar, Kt., I.C.S. (Retired). 
Revenue Minister : 

Mashir Bahadur Rao Saheb K. B. Tilloo. 

Home Minister : 

Munta2im-i-Khas Bahadur V. P. Bhandarkar. 
Honorary Minister without portfolio : 

Sardar R. K. Zanane, B.A. 

Member for Medical, Jails and Health 6^ Sanitation Departments. 

Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell, C.I.E., I.M.S. (Retired). 
Member for Customs, Excise, Commerce and Industry Departments. 
Mashir Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 
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S H R I M A N T ShANKARRAO 

Appasahrb Patwar- 
DHAN, Chief of Jam- 
ie handi. 

Born : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privatel}^ 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai- 
saheb, Ranisahebof Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavada. 

Heir : Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO Bhausahisb, the 
Yuvaraj, now in his ninth year. 

Daughter : Shiimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now in her 
eighth year. 

Population: 1,14,282. 

Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas,Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler ha.s been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and executive branches of 
the administration have been separated. He has also gone aheatl in 
the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration of a 
Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secondary 
education have all along been free in the State. The present Ruler 
has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father the late Captain Sir 
Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President of the 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 

The Chief Saheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last six years . Fie ha.s again been 
elected this year. The State has provided for Free Medical Aid. 

Diwan : Mr. R. K. Bal, B.A., LL.B., Fie is also the ex officio 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative 
Assembly and High Court Judge. 

Sarny ay adUsh : Mr. B. B. Mahabal, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. IF. C. Pat ward han, B.A. 

Private Secretary : Mr. M. B. Mahajan, B.A., 



Area of State : 524 square miles. 
Revenue : Rs. 9,02,515. 
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H IS Highness Sidi 
Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Saheb of 

Janjira. 

Bom : March yth, 1914. 

Succeeded, : To the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933. 

Edwated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, where he took 
the Diploma with distinction 
in 1930. Received instruction 
in administration, politics and 
agriculture in the Deccan Col- 
lege, Poona, and administrative 
training in the Mysore State. 

Married : On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the Jaora State in Central India, 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population: 110,388. 

Reuenue : Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, Abkari 
and Customs. 



PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Bewan : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, B.A., LL.B., J.P. 

Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud Shekhani, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L,R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F,P.S. (Glas.), L. M. (DubUn). 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. V. Deodhar, B.E, 

Customs Inspector : Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdu Rahman Khanzade, 
Excise Inspector : Mr. D. V. Desai. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr, G. A. Dighe. 
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L ieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Fakhrud 
D A u L A H Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulet-e- 
Jang, K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadi in 1895. 

Educated at the Daly 
College, Indore. Served in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and 
is Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the British Army. 

Married : His Highness' 
first marriage was celebrated 
in 1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 
and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

H eir- Apparent : Nawabzad a Mohammad Usman 
Ali Khan Sahib. 

Area of State : 601 square miles. 

Population : 100,204. Revenue : 12,00,000. 

STATE COUNQL. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President 6* Chief Secretary : 

Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz Ali Khan. 
Secretary: 

Mr. Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B, (Alig.) 
Member, 

Nawabzada Mohammed Nasir Ali Khan Sahib. 
Military Secretary: Nawabzada Mohammed Mumtaz 
Ali Khan Sahib. 

Secretary, Public Health Department : 

Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Private Secretary : Major P. F. Norbury, D.S.O,, LA. 
Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : 

Mr. Serajur Rehman Khan, Bar.-at-Law. 

Revenue Secretary: Mirza Mohammad 'Aslam Beg. 
Finance Member: Seth Govindramji. 
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J AS DAN is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since 
their advent to this Province, 
effected a change in the name 
of the Province from Saurash- 
tra to Kathiawad, and they 
are one of the most important 
and influential tribes on the 
westernmost coast of India. 

Darbar Shree Ala Khachar 
is the present Ruler of Jasdan. 

He was born on 4th November 
1905. He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and 
has passed the Diploma examination. 

He succeeded to the Gadi in June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration on ist December, 1924. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivraj aged three years. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 
square miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs, six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders' claims. 

Village Panchayats introduced in twenty villages with 
a non-ofhcial president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inier-se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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L t. His Highness Dhar- 

MADIVAKAR MAHARAJA- 
DHIRAJ MaHARAJ RaNA 
Shri Rajendra Singh Ji 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State. 

Born : 15th July, 1900. 
Ascended the gadi : 1929. 

Edwated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural Economy, 
University of Oxford. 

Married : The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 
Has one son. 

Heir- Apparent : Mahara j 
Kumar Shri Virendra 
Singh Ji Bahadur, bom in Oxford on 27th September, 1921. 

His Highness is a keen sportsman ; and has a taste for music, 
agriculture and fine arts. He is a member of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History Society, The 
Delhi Flying Club and the Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club ; was 
a Lieutenant in the I. T, F. ii/igth Hyderabad Regiment, and 
was attached for some time to the ist/igth Hyderabad Regiment 
(Russel's) at Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. Now Honorary 
Lieutenant in ist/igth Hyderabad Regiment (Russel's.) 

Area of the State : 810 square miles. 

Population : 107,890. 

Revenue : Rs. 8,02,608. 

Permanent Salute : 13. 

STATE CABINET. 

Prime Minister. 

Lt.-Col. R. a. E. Benn, C.I.E., I.A., (Retd.) 

Judicial Minister. 

Rai Bahadur Raj Ratnakar Bhaya Shadi Lal Ji, 

B.A., LL.B. 

Home Minister. 

Raj Ratna B. Mitthan Lal Ji. 
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L T-Col. His Highness Raj 
Rajeshwar Saramad 
Rajai Hind Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Sir Umaid 
S iNGHji Sahib Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., 
ruler of the Jodhpur State. 

Bom: 1903. Ascended the 
gadi 1918. 

Educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married: Daughter of 

Thakur Jey Singh Bhati of 
Umednagar in 1921. Has 
four sons and one daughter. 

Heir- Apparent: Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwanx Singh 
Sahib, born in 1923. 

Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. 

Population: 2,125,982. 

Revenue: Rs, 1,40,00,000. Permanent Salute, 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Minister & Finance Minister. 

Mr. J. W. Young, O.B.E. 

Judicial Minister. 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A.,LL.B,, 

OF POHKARAN. 

Home Minister. 

Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 

Revenue Minister. 

Mr. J. B. Irwin, D.S.O., M.C., I.C.S. 
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R ana Bhagat Chand 
Bahadur, C.S.L, 
Raja of Jubbal State, 
Simla Hills, Punjab. 

Belongs to the Rathor 
clan of Rajputs. 

Born : 12th October 1888. 
Resumed Full Powers : 
1910. 

Educated at the Aitchison 
Chief’s College, Lahore. 

Married : To Leilaba 
Sahiba, the daughter of His 
Highness Maharaja Sahib 
of Gondal. 

Residence: Jubbal . Simla 
Hills and Hainault, Simla. 

Heir : Tika Digvijai Chand, horn 1913. Married to 
Hemant Kunwar, daughter of His Highness Late Raja 
Sahib of Narsinghgarh. 

Younger Children : K. Narbir Chand, L. Lokendra 
Singh, K. Birendra Singh, Kumari Umavati H.H. Rani 
Sahib Bilaspur and K. Ilawati. 

Area: 288 square miles. Population: 27,124. 
Revenue : 8,00,000. 

Tributary States to Jubbal: Ranwin, Thakur Kedar 
Singh Dhadi, Thakur Dharam Singh. 

The Raja Rana Sahib owns an Estate in Dehra Dun 
District U. P. where a large sugar factory has been erected. 
The State forests are one of the most valuable conifer forests 
in India and are worked departmentaUy. The entire manage- 
ment of the state is under the personal control of Raja Rana 
Sahib with the help of a Forest Minister and Council Wazarat. 
The Education and Medical departments give free advantage 
to the people, and an endowment fund in the name of Raja 
Rana Sahib’s father called " Padam Chandra Dan Kosh 
has been created by the Raja Rana under a Trust at a cost 
of Rs. Ten Lakhs to keep education and medical help free 
in future and make it independent of the state revenues. 
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H IS Highness Sir Maha- 

BATKHANJI RaSUL- 
KHANJI III, G.C.I.E., 

K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 

Family : Babi ( Yusuf zai 
Pathan). 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 

Educated : Preparatory 

school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir-Apparent'. Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population: 545,152. 
Principal Port: Veraval. Revenue : Rs. 87,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
Khanji Infantry. 

EXECUTIVE COUNaU. 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council. 

Mr. P. R. Cadell, C.S.L, C.I.E. 

Police S' Military Member, J. S. Council. 

Mr. W. C. Edwards, I.P. 

Revenue Member, J. S. Council. 

Mr. S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 
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R ana Shri Chhatrasalji 
Parwaxsinhj I of 
Kadana State, Rewa 
Kantha. 

Bom : 28th January, 1879. 
Educated : At the Girassia 
School, Wadhwan, Kathiawar. 

Kadana State was founded in 
the thirteenth century by 
Limdevji, the brother of the 
founder of the Sant State. It 
has never been conquered by or 
has paid tribute to any power, 
but has kept up its independence 
by the prowess and valour of 
its own Rulers. The Ruling 
Family are Puwar or Parmar 
Rajputs claiming to have 
descended from the illustrious 
family of Veer Vikramaditya 
and Raja Bhoj. 

The present Chief takes a personal and keen interest in the 
administration of his State. For Administrative purposes the State 
is divided into four Mahals. The State lands have been surveyed and 
settlements fixed giving more facilities to the cultivators. At the 
time the Chief ascended the Gadi the State was in the fourth class, but 
on account of his admmistrative ability the State is now placed^ among 
Class III and the Chief enjoys as a mark of personal distinction full 
Civil and Criminal powers. 

Tagavi-Loans are given to cultivators in cash or kind whenever 
necessary. Free medical relief is given to the people in the State 
Dispensary opened for the first time by the present Ruler. lilectric 
Hghting has been introduced in Kadana proper. The State maintains 
three vernacular schools at convenient centres where education^ is 
imparted at a very nominal cost. Needy students are given scholarships. 

The Chief enjoys the right to elect a representative member to 
the Chamber of Princes and is entitled to be received and visited by 
the Governor of Bombay. 

Shrimati Shardulkuverba, the only daughter of the Ruler, is 
married to the Heir-apparent of Banswara State in Rajputana. The Chief 
has no son, but sanction to adopt if and when necessary has been obtain- 
ed from Government. Rule of primogeniture prevails in the State, 
Area : 132 sq, miles. Popidaiion : 17, 560. 

Revenw : Rs. 1,12,000 (Approx.) 

CHIEF OFFICEBS. 

Karhhari and First Class Magistrate : Mr. Motisinkji Jethisinhji 
Ravae. 

Nyayadhish and Magistrate of the 2nd Class : Mr. Hariprasad 
Chhabilbhai Vaishnav, B.A. 

Besides these the State maintains a Medical Officer, an Injector 
of Police, a Mahalkari, a Forest Officer and a Customs Officer, 
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L ieut. His High- 

ness Mir Ahmad 
Yar Khan, Beglar 

Begi, Khan of Kalat. 

Born : 1904. 

Educated : Privately. 

Succeeded to the 
Khanate : September 1933. 

Area of State : 73,278 
square miles. 

Population : 342,101. 

Sakite: 19 Guns (hereditary). 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family 
which came into power in 1666 — 67, when Mir Ahmad 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul 
governor. 

Kalat the capital of the State is 88 miles south of 
Quetta and 6,783 feet above sea level. In the cold 
weather the seat of the ruler is at Dhadar, 16 miles from 
Sibi. 



Wazir-Azam : E. B. Wakefield, Esq., IX.S. 

Chief Secretary : Khan Sahib Mian Nasiruddin 
Ahmad. 
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C oiONEL His Highness 
Farzand - 1 - Dilband 
Rasikhul-Itikad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja- 
i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
G.C.S.L (1911), G.C.I.E. 
(1918). Created G.B.E. 
(1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee. Honorary 
Colonel of 3/1 rth Sikhs 
(45th Rattrays Sikhs). One 
of the Principal Sikh Ruling 
Princes in India. In re- 
cognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was raised to 15 guns and the annual 
Tribute of £9,000 a year was remitted in perpetuity by 
the British Goveniment ; received the Grand Cross of the 
Legion d’Honneur from the French Government in 1924, 
possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rouma- 
nia, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; twice 
represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926 and 1927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
his reign in 1927. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the 
late Raja-i-Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 
Heir-Apparent : Siri Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh. 
Chief Minister : Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid, Kt., C.LE., 
O.B.E., K.B., Bar.-at-Law. 

Area of State : 652 square miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

Revenue : Rs. 36,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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R aja Shri Balabhadra 
Narayan Bhunj Deo, 

Ruling Chief of the 
Keonjhar State, Orissa. 

Bom : On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadi on the 
12th August 1926. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C. P. 

Married : In June 1929, 

Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Orissa. 

Heir: Tikayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayar Bhunj 
Deo. 

Area of the State : 3,217 
square miles. Population: 460,647. Gross revenue: Bs. 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tripathi, M.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 

Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 

Dr. D. C. Sealy. 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 
B.A„ B.L„ S.D.O. 

Champm Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 
B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division : Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police: Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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IS HIGHNESS MIR 
ALI NAWAZ 


KHAN, Ruler of Khair- 
pur State. 


Born: gth August 
1884. 


Ascended the G a di : 
25th June 1921. 

Educated at the Aitchi- 
son College, Lahore, and 
later privately in England. 


He comes of the Baloch family called Talpur. 


Heir-Apparent : Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan. 


Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State 
in Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State. 


Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which 
is desert. 


Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income Rs. 15 Lakhs. 
Minister: J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharaja D hi raj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.L, 

G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 

Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 

Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

OFRICXIRS. 

Naib Dewan : Jadueam P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner: Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, VarisMa Court: Parvatishankak 
M. Bhatt. 
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T he Rulers of Lathi 
State, which is situated 
in Kathiawar, are 
Gohel Rajputs and descendants 
of Sarangji one of the sons of 
the famous Sejakji the common 
ancestor of Bhavnagar, Palitana 
and Lathi Houses. The present 
Thakoresaheb Shree Prahlad- 
sinhji is about the 26th in 
descent from Sarangji, who was 
famous for his glorious and 
chivalric deeds in Kathiawar. 
He is the grandson of the 
Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best 
known as “ Kalapi " whose 
poetic genius has shed a lustre 
over the literary life of modern 
Gujarat. 

Born : 31st March 1912. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October, 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakoresaheb Shree Pratapsinhji died, 

Educated : at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and before formal 
installation on the 9th February, 1931, received practical administra- 
tive training in various Departments of Wankaner State under the 
able supervision of His Highness the Maharana Raj Saheb. 

Married : Suryakunverba, daughter of the late Thakoresaheb of 
Kotda-Sangani situated in Kathiawar. 

The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 
his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn public opinion on matters of public interest. 

Area : 41.8 square miles. 

Population : 9,407. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,67,970. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

K. S, Mangalsinhji. 

K. S. Harischandrasinhji. 

Both are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Karhhari : Keshavlal K. Oza, Esquire, B.A.. LL.B. 

Private Secretary : K. S. Gambhirsinhji Vijaysinhji of Lathi. 
Medical Officer : Mr. Pranjivan Kanji Dave. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. Gokaldas Devchand Patel, 
Nyayadhish and First Class Magistrate : Mr, Mansukhlal 
Chunilal Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Shivsinhji R. Jhala. 

Superintendent oj Police : Mr. Gulmahomed H. Sinohi. 
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M aharana Shri Sir Bau- 
LATSINHJI, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.LE., Thakore 
Saheb of Limbdi, is a direct 
descendant of Maharana Khetaji 
of Limbdi, A.D. i486 (1542) 
and belongs to the Jhala Clan 
of Rajputs founded by Harpal 
Dev and the Goddess Shakti. 

He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy. 

Born : iith July 1868. 

Accession to Gadi : 14th 

April 1908. 

Educated : Privately. 

Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical S o c i e t y — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Salute : 9 guns. 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar. 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Af ea of the State : 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla territory. 

Population : 40,088. Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

STATE OFFltaERS. 

Diwan. 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab ), Bar.-at-Law, 
F.R.G.S, 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education. 

Miss (Dr.) Elizabeth Sharpe, K.H.M., F.R.G.S., etc. 

Chief Medical Officer. 

Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, L.M. & S., etc. 

Finance Secretary. 

Mr. Tulshidas J. Lavingia, B.A. 

Political Secretary. 

Mr. Dolarrai M. Buch, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Secretary : Rana Shri Jiwansinhji. M- G.B.V.C. 
Educational Inspector : Mr. A. D. Pandya, B.A. 
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H IS Highness Maharana 
Shri Virbhadrasinhji, 
Rajaji Saheb of Luna- 
wada State. 


H. H. belongs to the 
illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is descended 
from Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev 
of Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 


Born 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married : In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. H.H. 
^ Maharana Raj Saheb Shri 

Amarsmhji, K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 


Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population : 95,162. Revenue: Rs. 5,50,000. 
Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 


PRINOPAZ OFFICERS. 

Dewan : 

Tkibhovondas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B. 

Samant Officer and Police Commissioner : 

K , S. Pravinsinhji. 

Rajkharck Officer : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. 

Sarnyayadhish : Maganlal L. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

PoUtical Secretary : Rajnikant j. Eeronza. B.’a! (Hons.). 

Vadilai A.’ 

Poliee ani Excise Superintendent : Mandbha N. Rana. 
Chtef Medical Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B. B S 
Forest Officer : Mohanlal T. Jaini. 

Custom Officer : Hathisinhji M. Solanki. 

Head Mast^, S. K. High School : Ramniklal G.Mooi, M.A 
Electrical Engineer : Maganlal B. Panchal. 
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S HAIKH SaHEH MoHMAP 
Jehangeermiak, Shaikh 
Sahib of Mangrol. 

Born : 29th October 1860. 

Accession : 29th June 1908. 

Educated : Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Heir-Apparent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mohamed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib, has four other 
sons and five daughters. 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 square miles 
non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : Rs. 6^ Lacs. 

Mangrol Chiefship is an Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogus to that of second class States 
as known in Kathiawar. Its relations with Junagadh of 
Political Subordination are mediatized by the British Government. 
This question is still under consideration by Government for final 
elucidation. It is styled as a Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh.^' 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karhhari : S. Altaf Husain. 

Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhish ; Kantilal M. Vasavada, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Assistant : Shaikh Md. Husain. 

Revenue Commissioner : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer I Dr. G. G. Gatha, L.M. & S. 

Private Secretary: K. S. Abdul Aziz. 

Customs Officer : Fashiulhaq Z. Abbasey. 

Educational Inspector: Md, Murtazakhan. 

Engineer: A. K. Patel, B.E. 

Head Master: Iquan Husain, B.A., LL.B. 

Electrical Engineer : M. S. Sayed. 
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R aolji Shree Sajjan- 
siNHji, the present Ruler 
of Mansa State, Fie is 
26 years of age and succeeded 
to the Gadi of Mansa on the 
death of his father on 4th 
January 1934. 

Educated : At the Princes’ 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is by origin, descent 
and repute an ancient and 
important State of the Sabar- 
kantha (old Mahiktintha) Agency 
having political relationship 
with the Government of India 
through the Hon'ble the 
A. G. G. The ruling house of 
Mansa is lineally descended 
from the illustrious Vanraj 
Chavada who in 764 A.D. 
ruled both Gujarat and Kathia- 
war with his capital at Patan, 
and according to a statement of an Arabian traveller quoted in the 
Ras-Mala, he was one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Ruler Raolji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled Mansa 
for 3^ years. During his beneficent regime the State progressed in 
a variety of ways. He constructed many public buildings, temples 
and a magnificent Darbargarh (State Palace). Interested as he was 
in the development of agricultural and natural resources, he induced 
the cultivators to sink new wells every year and himself took great 
interest in the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which 
added largely to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the State. 
He visited Europe in 1928 and while in England attended the sittings 
of the Butler Committee on Indian States. 

The eldest sister of the present Ruler is married to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. 
Two of his younger brothers are studying law in England. 

Average Annual Income : Rs. 1,80,000. Population: 17,000, 
Mansa is the capital of the State and is situated about three miles 
from the railway. Electric lighting has been introduced in the capital. 
The State also maintains water works, a fiour mill, a decent library 
and one dispensary for the comfort of the subjects. Medical treatment 
and attendance are given free to the people of the State. Primary 
education is also provided for in the State. ^ 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

General Adviser: Rajkumar Shree Yeshwantsinuji, second brother 
of the ruler, has got Higher Diploma of the Princes' Mayo College. 

Dew an : Ranchhodlal M. Mehta, Esq. 

Nyayadhish : Vadilal M. Shah, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Palace Medical Officer : C. P.' Bhatta, Esq., L.C.P.S* 

State Medical Officer : S. V. Mohile, Esq., M.B., B.S. 

Raj Riyasat Officer : Mohansinhji K. Kher, Esq. * 

Revenue Officer : Bhavsinhji Parmar, Esq. 
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M aharaja Pratap 

Chandra Bhanj Deo, 

Mah araj a of Mayurbhanj . 

Born : February 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja was admitted 
into the Chamber of Princes 
by his own right in March 1931 
by the Government of India. 

Educated : At the Mayo 

College, Ajmere, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married: On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Kumar Sirdar Singhji and 
grand-daughter of the late 
Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar Singhji, 

K.C.I.E., of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir-Apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. 

Population : 889,603. 

Revenue : Rs. 26,60,384. 

Salute : Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan & Chief Judge of the High Court : 

Dr, P, K, Sen, M.A. (Cal.), M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Other Judges of the High Court-. 

Mr. S. N. Mukherji, B.L. 

Mr. a. K. Chatterji, B.L. 

Chief Revenue Officer {Excise, Income Tax and Zemindary ) : 

Mr. P. M. Mukherji, B.A. 

Land Revenue Officer : 

Mr. S. K. Chatterji, B.A. 

Chief Engineer {P.W.D,) : Mr. F. D. Well wood, M.I., Mim. & CYE. 
Forest Officer : Mr. F. B. Gagliardi, M.R.A.C., M.E.F.A. 
Director of Primary Education and Cottage Industries-. 

Rai Saheb B. C. Patnaik. 

Examiner of Accounts : Mr. J. G. Mukherji, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. R. C. Dash. 

Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent of Central Jail : 

Dr. C. M. Sinha, M.B. 

Director of Industrial and Economic Survey ; 

Mr. R. G. Das, M.A., B.L. 

State Archmologist : Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S. 
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M eherban Madhavrao 
Hariharrao alias 
Babasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, the present ruler of 
Miraj Junior State, is the 2nd 
son of late Shrimant Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of Kurund- 
■wad Senior. He was selected by 
the Bombay Government for 
the chiefship of the Miraj 
Junior State, and was adopted 
in December 1899, by Lady 
Parwatibaisaheb, the mother of 
the late Chief Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died premature- 
ly on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Casts ; Is a Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage: Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Barreilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balas^eb, bom in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
bom in 1911, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, bom in 1916, 
on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : i96|- square miles. 

Population : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute : The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town : Budhgaon ; (5 miles from Sangli), 

Official : Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B. A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the ist of April 1933. 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences ft-nd can , 
make its own legislature. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Shree Lukhdhirji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Morvi. 

Born : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi ; 1922. 

Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir : Yuvara j Shree 
Mahendrasinhji. Age 16. 

Second Son: Maharaj 
Kumar Shree Kalikakumar. 

Age 15. 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also. 

Population : 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase during 1921-1931, 17 per cent). 

Average revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. Salute : 11 guns. 

Chief Port in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as well 
as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 102 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 94 miles. 

State Postal Service, post of&ces in over 50 per cent, of the 
State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Ginning and Presang Factory^ 
Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, a Spinning ^d 
Weaving Mill nearing completion. Railway Workshop and Electric 
Power House. 

Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE COENCa. 

Senior Member & Acting President : 

M. P. Baxi, B.A„ LL.B. 

Junior Member : 

P. P. Jadeja. 
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T HAKORE Saheb Shri 

H ARISHCH A N D R A S I N H JI 

of Muli. 

Bom: loth July 1899. 
Ascended the Gadi on 3rd 
December 1905 when a minor 
on the death of his father, and 
is the 2ist descendant from 
Lagdhirji I, who founded the 
Gadi of Muli in Kathiawar. 

Education : The T h a k o r e 
Saheb received his education in 
the Rajkuniar College, Rajkot, 
and passed the Diploma 
Examination in 1917 and sub- 
sequently acquired the 
administrative experience under 
the care of His late Highnes.s 
the Maharajah Jam Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Saheb Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharajah 

Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, before his formal investiture which took 
place on the 20th June 1918. 

Married : The Thakore Saheb married Shri Nandkunverba, 
daughter of Rao Bahadur Raj Bijesinhji of Kunadi under Kotah on 
the igth May 1920 and has two sons. Eldest is Yuyraj^ Shri 
Dharmendrasinhji and younger is Rajkumar Shri Jayendrasinhji. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shri Dharmendrasinhji. 

Area of State : 133.2 square miles. Population: 17,109, 

Revenue : About Rs. 7,50,000 inclusive of the alienations and 
about Rs. 1,50,000 exclusive of alienations. 

The State enjoys the powers of the old 3rd Class State. 

The Thakore Saheb was selected by the Government to represent 
the Third and Fourth Class States of Kathiawar at the inauguration 
of the Chamber of Princes, the opening ceremony of which was per- 
formed by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught on the 8th 
February 1921. He is a member of the Rajkumar College Council. 

Family History : The rulers of the Muli State belong to the 
illustrious race of the Parmar Rajputs, from which are descended the 
most eminent Princes like Vikramaditya known in histo^ as Vir Vikram, 
Raja Bhoj, Jagdev Parmar and others. The Sodha Parmam of Muh 
arrived in this Peninsula with Lagdhirji as their head in Samvat year 
1215, i.e.,^ 1159 A.D. They first preceded from Tharparkar to Than 
and Chotila and finally settled themselves on the banks of the river 
Bhogavo, where the town of Muli at present stands. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Sri 
KrISHNARA J A W A D l Y A R 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., 

Maharaja of Mysore. 

Born : 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : ist February 
1895. 

Educated: Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 

8th August 1927. 

Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population : 6,557,302. 

Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 
Members : 

Rajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur K. Matthan, B.A. 
S. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., BX. 

Private Secretary to Eis Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to Eis Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A, 
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H IS Highness Raja Vikram 
Singh j I Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Nar- 
singarh State, C.I. The ruling 
family of Narsingarh are Umat 
Rajputs, an offshoot of the 
Parmars, the former I.ords of 
Malva. 

Born : On 21st September 
1909. Succeeded his father His 
Highness Raja Sir Arjun Singhji 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., on the 23rd 
April, 1924. Invested with full 
ruling powers on the 7th Octo- 
ber, 1929. 

Educated : At the Daly Col- 
lege, Indore, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and passed the 
Diploma Examination from the 
latter College in April, 1927. 
After leaving the ^ College, he 
went to Bangalore to receive administrative training under 
the Mysore Government and stayed there for one complete year. 
In July 1928 His Highness proceeded on a short trip to Europe and 
visited England, Scotland and France. This trip was mainly arranged 
to impart his liberal education a finishing touch. 

Married : A daughter of the Heir- Apparent of the Kutch State in 
June 1929. 

His Highness undertook a second continental tour in April 1933, 
for reasons of health as also to familiarize himself with the various 
system of Government and to find out ways and means of improving 
the resources of his State. This tour lasted for more than six months 
and his itinerary included France, Italy, Vienna, Switzerland and the 
Island of Great Britain. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government, but pays 
annually through the British Government Rs, 85,000 (Sahm Shahi) 
to the Indore State and receives annually Rs. 1,200 firom the Gwalior 
State and Rs. 5,102 from the Dewas Senior and Junior States. 

Area of the State : 734 square miles. 

Annual income : Rs. 9,50,000. 

Population : 113,873 souls according to the Census of 1931. 

Salute : II guns. 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council of 
State which consists of four Members, His Highness being the Presi- 
dent and the Dewan Vice-President. The State has an independent 
High Court. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Maharaja S h r i 

D IGVI J AYSINH Jl 

Ranjitsinhji Jadeja, 

Maharaja Jara Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Born : 1895. The 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, Malvern 
College and University 
College, London. 

Unmarried, 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State: 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 423,192. 

Revenue: Rs. 94,48,000. 

Salute: 15 guns. 

Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Lt.-Col. R. K. 
Himatsinhji. 

Revenue Secretary : Gokalbhai B. Desai, Esq. 

Port Commissioner : Lt.-Commander W. G. A. Bourne, 
R.N. 

Manager and Engineer 4 n-Chief : F. C. Nissen, Esq,, 
J. D. Railway. 
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R aja Shri Kishore 
Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, Ruling 
Chief of Nilgiri State, 
Orissa. 

Born: 2nd February 1904. 
Ascended the Gadi : On 
2nd February 1925. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmere. 

Married: On the 28th 
February, 1922, the daughter 
of His Highness Raja Sir 
Pratap Singh, K.C.I.E, of 
Alirajpur, Central India and 
again on the 19th June 1925, 
the daughter of ThakurSaheb 
ofThakurgaon (Ranchi). 

Heir-Apparent : Tikait Shri Rajendra Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan. 

Area of State: 284 square miles. 

Population : 68,598. 

Gross Revenue: Rs. 2,31,687. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan : Babu Krishna Chandra Ghosh, B.A., (Retired 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector). 

OTHER PRINdPAE OFFICERS. 

Assistant Diwan : Babu Mohini Mohan Mukherjee, B.L, 
Revenue Officer : Babu Krishna Prasad Mahapatra. 
Private Secretary : Dr. M. C. Das, L.M.S. 

Chief Medical Officer and Deputy Superintendent of Jail - 
Dr. Motilal Ghosh, M.B. 

Deputy Superintendent of Police: Babu G* N. Maha- 
patra. 

Forest Officer : G. Gupta, Esq., B.C.E., A.M. Inst., Sane 
(Eng.), Member, Federation of Sewage Works Asso- 
ciation (U. S. A.) 

Zemindary Manager : Babu Fakir Mohan Das, B.A. 
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H IS Highness 

Saramad-i- Rajahai, 

Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Shri Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur of Orchha. 

Bom : 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also recei- 
ved administiative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Eeir-Abbarent : Rata Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
Ju Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 
Revenue: About 17 lakhs. to .* 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

His Highness. 

Members : 

Sawai Rao Raja General Karan Singh Ju Dev. 

Rao Raja Col. Jayendra Singh Ju Dev. 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt. Shyam Behari Misra, 
M.A.. {Chief Adviser). 

Major B. P. Pande, B.A., LL.B., F.R.E.S., (Dewan). 
Mr. a. K. Pande, B.A., {Home Minister). 

Major Sajjan Singh, {Conservator of Forests). 

Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A., {Private Secretary). 
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M ajor His Highness 
Zubd-tul-Mulk Dewan 
Mahakhan Shri Taley 
Muhommed Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab 

of Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th July 
1883. 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi, 1918. 

His Highness is a Yusiifzai 
Lohani Pathan. 

H. H. is the 29th Ruler of the House. 

Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State in India. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928. 

Heir : Nawabzada Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. 
Area of State : 1,768.89 square miles. 

Population : 264,179. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,62,466. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

Two high roads from Ahmedabad pass through the 
State and a considerable trade in cloth, grain, sugar and 
rice is carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the 
B. B. & C, I. Railway. It is a very old settlement of which 
mention was made in the 8th century. 
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H IS Highness Thakore 
Saheb Shri Sir Baha- 

DURSINHJI, K.C.I.E., 

Thakore Saheb of Palitana. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 1900. Year of Succes- 
sion 1905. Formally installed 
in 1919. 

Education : Raj kumar College, 

Rajkot, Preparatory School at 
Rugby and the Shrewsbury 
Public-School, England. 

Married : In 1919 to Kunvari 
Shri Sitaba Saheb, eldest 
daughter of Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Bhojrajji Saheb of Gondal. 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports 
Club, Bombay, Rajkot Gym- 
khana Club, Rajkot. 

Recreations : Cricket, Tennis, 

Football, Hockey, Shooting 
and Riding. 

Other Activities : A member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. A member of the Rajkumar College Council, Rajkot. 
Captain of the Gohelwad Cricket XI since 1921. Captained the 
W.I.S.C.A.’s team in the All-India Tournament in 1932 and won the 
Challenge Cup. A member of the Governing Body of the Western 
India States Cricket Association. Steward of the Kathiawar Race Club. 

Area: 288 square miles. Fopulation: 62,150 according to 
the Census of 1931. Revenue : Rs. 12,00,000. Salute : 9 guns — 
Permanenb Hereditary. 

Principal Features : Palitana is noted for its breed of typical 
Kathi Horses which are particularly beautiful and in which its Rulers 
have been taking a keen and personal interest since the last 60 years. 
It possesses one of the oldest studs in India. ' 

Reforms Introduced by His Highness the present Thahore Saheb : 
Establishment of 2 new villages for convenience of cultivators — 
Grant of liberal scholarships for secondary and higher education 
and medical relief to almost all villages by the introduction of Medical 
Aid Scheme — ^Establishment of new schools— Introduction of English 
Education in Girls* School — Encouragement to Trade and Industries — 
Electrification of the whole town at a total cost of Rs. 2,00,000 — 
Free supply of pipe water at a few convenient centres at a total cost 
of about Rs. 1,00,000 — Establishment of the People's Representative 
Assembly composed of 20 elected and 20 nominated members — 
Introduction of a scheme for the benefit of the cultivators on the lines 
of the Co-operative Societies in British India — ^Telephone service 
in important villages and the Child Marriage Restraint Act— Abolition 
of the toll tax. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER. 

Dewan : K. S. MuhRAjsiNHji. 
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L ieutenant-General His Highness 
Farzand-i-Khas Doulat-i-Ingli- 
SHiA, Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul- 
Umra Maharaja Dhiraj Kaj 
Rajeshwar Skri Makaraja-i-Kajoan 
Sib Bupinder Singh Mohinder Baha- 
dur Yadu Vanskavatans Bhatti Kul 
Bhushan, G.C.S.L, (i.C.LK., (r.C.V.O. 
G.B.E,^ A.D.C., the present Ruler of 
Patiala, which is the largest of the Phul- 
Idan States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in i8<)r, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attairung majf>rity. Ilis 
Highness the Afali.iraja Jihiraj enjoys at 
present a pi^rsonal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar in ixirpetuity. The 
principal crops arc grain, barley, wheat, 
sugarcane, raiE*s<!ed, cotton and tobacco. 
The State possesses vahial>l«! forests and 
is rich in antiquities. One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway 
line comprising two sections— -from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar— -have l>een constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Highnm main- 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of 
Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one Battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade College which Imparts free education to State 
Subjects. Primary education is also free throughout the State. 

Area : 5,932 square miles. 

Population : 1,625,520. 

Gross Income : Rupees One crore and thirty-five Lakhs. 



Since the State has entered into alliance with the British Government in 1809 it hat 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah and N. W. F. Campaign of *807! ‘ On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his personal servtet. Again in 1010 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on the Frontier 


on the Staff of the General Officer uimmanding and the Imperial Swvtoe Cmtkmnt saw 
active service towards Kohat and (^etta Fronts. For his service* on the N, W.¥ HI* 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 


^stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different aii mioMml Fnmbi^ 
the^^l^veSiglltnf Gov^ decoratiow from 


(a) Grand Ccndon of the Order de 

Leopold, 

(b) Grand Cross of the Legion of 

Honour, France, 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the 

Crown of Italy, 


Grand Co'pdon of the Oittor of 
the Nile, 

(#) G«ad Croii of the Order of the 
Crown of Ronmanit, and 

{/) Gi^ Crosi of the Order of St, 
Saviottr of Gree* (tgsti). 


His Ti^^ented the Indian Princes at the l^wagneof Ntticm* in 1 oat 1« tAnA 
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C APTAIN MeHERBAN 

Malojirao Mudhoji- 
RAO Naik Nimbalkar 
(Maratha) , Ruler of Phaltan. 

Born: ixth Sept. 1896. 

Educated at : Kolhapur 
and Rajkot, obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumar 
College. 

Married: In 1913 S. 

Laxmidevi, daughter of 
Shrimant Raje Shambhu- 
singrao Jadhav, First Class 
Sardar of Malegaon B.K. 
in the Poona District. 

Heir : Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb. 

Date of Succession: 15th November 1917. Phaltan 
State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 13th century. 
The State has full control over its administration, having the 
right to inflict capital punishment and to enact its own laws. 

Area of State : 397 sq. miles. 

Population : 58,761. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,58,095. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

K. V. Godbole, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Dewan. 
Vice-President : 

S. M. Dani, Esq., B.A., LL.B,, Finance Member. 
Members : 

S. H. Kher, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member. 

B. L. Likhite, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Home Member. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Shri SikNatwarsini-iji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar. 

Born : igoi. 

Succeeded to the gadi : i go 8 . 

Educated: At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1920 Kim 
vari Shii Rupaliba, 
daughter of His Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.L, Thakore Saheb of 
Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth 
among the Ruling Princes of 
Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Cluh : The Roshanara Club, Delhi, The Maconochie Club, 
Porbandar. 

Area of State: 642*25 square miles. Population: x 15,741. 
Revenue : Rs. 20,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

Naib Dewan : Mr. Amritlal T. Mehta, B.A.,LL.B. 
Private Secretary ; Jadeja Pratapsinhji. 

Judicial Secretary : 

Mr. Bhupatray M. Buck, B.A.,LL.B. 

Railway Manager : Mr. H. Dale Geebn. 

Chief Medical Officer : 

Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), F.R.S.M., 

L.M. & S. (Bom,), etc. 

Ports Commissioner : 

Capt, R. S. Raja Iyer, B.Com. 

Officer Commanding the State Forces : 

Major Udeysinhji N. Gohil. 
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H I s Highness N a w a b 
Saheb Jalaludinkhan 
Babi Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Radhanpur 
State, is a descendant of the 
illustrious Babi family who since 
the reign of Humayun have 
always been prominent in the 
annals of Guzerat. 

Born : i88g. Invested with 
full powers on 27th November, 

1910. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and secured 
the Final Diploma in the year 
1909. His Highness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency to win the Guzerat Cup at the Pig-Sticking Meet at 
Hhandu, in the year igii. 

The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right from the beginning. 

Hereditary and permanent salute : 11 guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guzerat and 
has 172 villages. It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute*) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
villages. 

A rea of the State : i . r 50 square miles. 

Population : 70,530 according to census of 1931* 

Average gross revenue : Rs. 7,50,000 to 8,00,000. 

Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, cash^rseed and different kinds of grain 
are the principal agricultural products. 



40 
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H IS Highness "riiAKouK 
Saheb Shri Dhakmkn- 
D R A s I N ii j I , 'J'hakore 
Saheb of Kajkot, Kathiawar. 

Born : On .jth March i<no, 
succeeded to tin* (ladi on 2ist 
iVpril 1931. 

Educated: At RujkHinar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and latrr on in 
England at the nigh <Jat<* 
School, Lonthm. He h<‘l<»ngK to 
the Vibhani clan of Jad<‘ja 
Rajputs and t'lijoy.s plenary 
powers in the adnhnistrat i<m of 
the State. 

Area of the Stiih' : 2S3 S(i. mile.s. 
Population : 75,540. 

Avcru^ePcveme .'Ks. 12,50,000. 
Dynastic Salute : 9 giin.H. 

The Administration is carried on a Secretariat system in co-opera- 
tion with Praj a Pratinidhi Sabha or People’s R(jpre.sentativ(*s Assem- 
bly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Conneil and d<*mo- 
cratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for ii.s varion.v 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.l.S. Agency, 
has a Rajkumar ” College and is served hy three important Railway 
lines. Educationalh'' it is a premier city in Kathiawar. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS* 

Political Seentary: Parbar Shri Viravala. 

Palace Secretary : Darbar Shri Madak.siniiji. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Abhechand G. Desai, H.A., LL.B, 
Revenue & General Secretary: Mr. Tribhuvandas P. Bhatt. 
Private Secretary : Mr. Dahyabhai B. DoSHi. 

Public Worhs Secretary : Mr. Nenshi Monji. 

Sar Nyayadhish: Mr. H. R. Buch, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent: K. S. Valeravala. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. K. N. Bam, L.M.<&S. 

Educational Inspector: Mr. C. A. Buch, M.A. 

Managing Engineer, Electric Supply Co. : Mr. A. C, Das. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Vijay- 
siNHji, K.C.S.I., Maha- 
raja OF Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 30th January 1890. 

Date of succession : 26th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corp, Dchra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. 

Cluhs : Marlborough Club, 

I^ondon; Hurlingliam Club, Lon- 
don ; Willingdon Sports Club, 

Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 

Shooting. 

H eir- A pparent : Yuvaraj Siiri 
Kajknorasinhji. Born igia. 

Younger Sons : Maliaraj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born 1915. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji. Born 1925. 

Kajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. 

Area of State : 1,517.50 square miles . 

Population : 2,06,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 27,00,060. Salute: 13 guns— Permanent Hereditary. 
Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry : Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the minces at IJmbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
(#uest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms introduced hy His Highness the present Maharaja : 
t. Making all services pensionable. 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State. 

3. Making Primary Education free ond grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 

5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

Introduction of the Legislative Council, 

Principal Officer : Phkroze D. Kothavala, Dewan. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 

Alii A IT {'"arzand-i- 

DlI.PIZlR-r-I) A IT L A T I - 
INGLISIIIA, AI V K H L 1 S-UD- 

Daula, Nasiim’l-’M e l k , 

AMIR-UL-UmaRA, X A W A B 
SyED ?^IOHAMMAl) RaZA ALI 
Khan Bajiaditr, AlnsTAin-i- 
JUNG, Ruler of Rainpur. 'riie 
Jlcignin^f family of Ram pur are 
Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i'Bareha iti (he 
Muzrittarnagar Disirii't, fH. p.) 
Born: lyth X'ov<*inlH*r njoo. 
Succeeded tn the ^ntdi : ( )u iot h 
June 1930. Isu-mal installation 
took jdaoe on ifjth Au,t{ust lo^o. 

Ed Heated : At tint K a,J k un i ar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 192 1 tlu* 
daughter of Saliehzadu S i r 
Abclussamad Klu-in Hahadiir, 
Kt., C.I.E. His Highness has two sons and two daughters. 

Heir- Apparent : Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ali Khan Hahiidur, 
born on 22nd November 1923. 

His Highness is a Member of the vStandiiig Committee ot the 
Chamber of Princes ; is a keen sportsman ami has a tast(‘ for musii and 
fine arts; is a Patron of the Delhi Plying Clul); ami is a Captain 
in the 2 King George’s Own Gurkha Ritles, 



Since the creation of the State of Rainpur by Xawa!) Sayetl Ali 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of th(‘ iHth <-eutury invalu- 
able service to Moghal Emperor.s, alliance with the iiriti.sh against 
France in 1771 and perfect devotion to lILs Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the Iiisloryol his family. 
During the Great War of 1914-1^, Nawab Sir Syed .Mohanmuul Hamid 
Ali Khan Bahadur rendered meritoriinis services to the Britisli 
Government. 

Area of State : 892.54 .sq. miles. Population: .{94,919. 

Revenue: Rs. 54 lakhs. Salute: Permanent 15 guns. 

Chief Minister : Sahebzada Sir Abdussamad Khan Bahaihir, Kt , 

C.i.K. 


Political Minister: Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. ((‘antab.), 
_ . Bar -at daw. 

Judicial Minister : Khan fiAHADUR MAsiTD-ni..HASAN, iiar-at- 


Law. 

Pznance Minister : Khan Bahadur M. Mohammad Hasan Khan, 
Revenue Minister : Khan Bahadur Syed Abuo Mohammad, M.A., 

^ ... . 

Army Minuter : Col. D. IUinbridge. 

Household Minister : Col. vSahkh/.ada Syed Hasan Kaza Khan 


Bahadur. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Sir Sajjan Singhji, 

G.C.I.E.. K.C.S.I., 

K.C.V.O., A.D.C. toH.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 

Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born : 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nisc^d head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chi(‘fs in Malwa. 

Educated , At the Daly 
College at Indore and 
succe(‘ded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.LE.) in 1893. 

Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has three 
daughters and two sons. 

vServed in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918 ; was mentioned in despatches; was presented with 
“ Croix d’ OlBcitT of the Legion d’Honneur " by the French 
Governnumt and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in th(! British Army in igi8. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 

Has (uijoycHl an international reputation as a Polo 
Player, 

Heir-Apparent : Maiiakajkumar Lokendra Singhji. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. 

Population : 107,321. 

Revenue: Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 13 guns (local .^alutc 15 guns). 

Adminisiration : Of the Slate is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao Bahadur Dkvshankkr J. Dave, Advocate, is Dewan 
and Vice-Pn‘si<lc‘nt. 
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H IS Highness Bandhvesh 
Maharajadhiraja Sir 
Gulab Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, Maharaja 
of Rewa. (Rajput Baghei). 

Born : 1903. Ascended the 
gadi in 1918; invested with 
ruling powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly 
College, Indore. 

Married : In 1910 a sister 
of His Highness the; Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, and also married 
in 1925 the daughter of Hts 
late Highness Maharaja Sir 
Madan Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.S.L. K.C.I.K., Riih‘r of 
Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted sportsman and has shot 481 tigers. 
He was a delegate to the ist and 2nd sessions of the Round 
Table Conference and was also a member of the lAderal Structun^ 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the (xeiKtnil 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing ('ominittt^e of 
King Edward Medical School, Indore. 

Heir - Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand 
Singh Saheb (born in 1923). 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Papulation : 1,587,445. 
Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the (xnitral 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the I^anda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the IJ. Ih, on the hhust by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of ('hliota Nagpur, 
on the South by the Central Provinces, and on the Wc.Ht by the 
States of Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi, It is very rich 
in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State on the executive side is 
carried on by His Highness with the assistance of a State Council 
of 8 members of which His Highness is the President, On the 
Judicial side there is a Chief Court consisting of Judges. A Raj 
Parishad consisting of 39 members, with the number of officials 
and non-officials almost equal, has also been established to advise 
on such matters of public interest as are referred to it. His High- 
ness takes keen interest in the development of trade and industries 
in the State and with that object has instituted a State Bank. 
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H IS Highness Mubariz- 
ud-Dowala Nasrut-e. 

Jung Nawab Sidi 
Moiiommed Haider Mohom- 
MEi) Yakut Khan Bahadur I, 

Nawab of Sachin, 

Horn: nth September 1909. 

Succeeded: 19th November 
^ 930 - 

Married : Her Highness 

Arjumand } 3 aiio Nawab Nasrut 
Zamani Nawab Begum, the 
eldest sister of the Nawab of 
Loharu, on 7th July 1930. 

Educated : At home and later 
at Ihe Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 

Brothers : Captain Nawabzada Sidi Mohommed Suroor Khan 
33 ahadur. Lieut. Nawabzada Sidi Mohommed Freeman Kaiser alias 
Salim Khan Bahadur. 

Sachin i.s the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the rightful and Senior 
claimant to the throne of Janjira, who was dispossessed of his inheritance 
by his younger brother. In 1733 a triple treaty was concluded between 
the Nawab of Sachin ; the East India Company and the Peshwa, 
on the ba.sis of a defensive and offensive alliance. The Ruler of Sachin 
is a member of the Narendra Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own 
right and enjoys full internal sovereignty. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea 
resort 10 miles by motor road from Surat, also a pleasure resort during 
the summer for visitors from Bombay, Ahmedabad, etc,, connected 
with grand trunk telephone and other modern conveniences. 
Amusements : Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 

Sachin : Capital of the State and a pretty town on B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. 

Chief Minister: Vazir-e-Azam Atmaramrao B. Achrekar, 
M.A., LL.B. 
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R aja Shkimant Yesh- 

WANTRAO HlXmrKAO 

GnoREADlC, Mami akat- 

MADAR, SrCNAPA'lIit, KuUt of 
Sandiir. 

Hofii : Surc<‘<*(k*(i to 

the Throne in i<i28. Assunied 
the reins of a(lininislra,tion 
in 1930. 

Maryicd : On iiini Doc. 
iQzg the eldest of 

U m a d a t-lM“AI u 1 k, ^ j 

Rajendra, Major ’ Alaloji 
Narsingh Kao Shitole. Desh- 
nnikh, Rnstamjuug Jialiadnr 
of Gwalior. 

A son and heir was boin to 
the Ruler on the 7th heiaanher 
1931, who is nanu* 1 Shrinnuit 
Alorar I’tao (Ihorpade after 
Raja Morar "Ran Ghorpatle the 
illiLstrious ancestor of tlie 
present Ruler. A second son was born to the Ruler on the. Kdh 
February 1933, and is named Rajkimiar Ranjit Singh. 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct ]>oIitieal relations with 
the Government of India, in pursuance of Paragraph 310 of tlu; Montlbnl 
Report, to the effect that “ all important States shoulel he pl.iced in 
direct political relations with the Government of Infiia." 

The State possesses sandalwood forests and rii'h iuangaiu‘.s<‘ 
mines. Ramandrug Sanitarium (Altitude 3,200 feet) and Shri Karti‘<*k* 
swami Temple are the places of interest. 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from J<>3-2 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed. Rducation is iinparttul 
free in the State, up to the Matriculation .standard. 

The “ Huzur Darbar ” (Kxccutivc Goimcil) was (onstituted 
on the ist of April 1932. The Dewan, two Secretaries to < lovernnie'nt 
and any number of extra members whom tlu' Ruler ma\ be jiksised 
to nominate, form the " Huzur Darbar." The following are the .MendHT.s 
of the " Huzur Darbar." 

{i) Shrimant Sardar B. Y. Ghorpade. 

[ii) Meherban G. T. Koniiiir, B.A. 

{Hi) Meherban V. Narasimharao, M.A. 

(iv) Meherban B. V. Krislman Kutty Menon, B.A,, B.L. 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expr<*ssing their wants 
and wishes to the Government and to enable them to learn hr.st hand 
how their actions affect the people and to have the bemdit of the 
suggestions of the latter regarding these measures, the linlvt was 
pleased to constitute a State Council in 1931. 
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t I ICU TENANT HlS HiGHNESS 
^ M K II E R H A N SrIMANT 
Sir Ciiintamanrao 
D auNUfRAO alias Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, K.C.I.E., Raja 
of Sangli. 

h*nyn : 1890. Ascended 

the Gadi in 1903. Educated 
at the i^ajkumar College at 
Rajkot. lier Highness is a 
(langhter of Sir M. V. Joshi, 

K.C.T.E., C.I.E,. of Amraoti, 

Ex Home Member of the 
Government of Central Pro- 

vina‘S. 

Iledv : vShrimant Raj- 

KUMAR Madhavrao alias 
Rao vSaiieb Patwardhan 
Yuvaraj. 

Area of State: 1,136 sq. miles. 

Population : 258,442, 

Revenue : Jls. 16,79,000. 

Salute: 9 gmns permanent and it personal. Enjoys 
I ('lass Jurisdiction, power to try for Capital Offences any 
persons except British subjects. 

Member or first substitute member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes since 1924. Served also as a Member 
of the f and 11 Round Table Conferences and as a member of the 
hYcP'raf Slnicture ('omniitiec. He was elected a member of 
the Stamling Comniitfee of the Chamber of Princes in 1933. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dew an. 

Rao Bahadur (». R. Barve, B.A. 

Political Minister. 

Rao Sahkb V. A. Tiiombare, B.A. 

'Srd Councillor. 

Rao BAnADURG. V. Patwardhan, B.A., LL.B. 

W-h Councillor. 

Mr. Y. V. Kolhatkak, B.A., 
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T he Ruling Family in the Sant 
State belong to the Pervvar or 
Parmar caste of Rajput and are 
believed to have descended from 
the celebrated family of Vik-araaditya 
and Raja Bhoj of Ujjain. They first 
came down from Dhar and settled at 
Jhalod and finally about the 13th Cen- 
tury at Sant. The founder of the family 
was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and 
established himself at Sant. 

Area : 394 square miles. 

Population : 83,538 (1931). 

Revenue ; Rs. 5,21,877. 

The present Ruler Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji was born on 24th .March 
1881 and installed on the Gadi 
in 1896. He was formally invested 
with full powers on 10th May 1902. He 
was educated in the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and was associated with the 
Government Administration of the State for more than a year preparatory to his being 
invested with full powers. He is an intelligent Prince who keenly supervises the 
administration of the State. During his regime many improvements have been made and 
the State is making good progress: The revenue of the State increased— Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements introduced— Provision for English education 
made for the first time and Primary and Secondary education made free throughout the 
State— Election system sanctioned for Municipality— Free medical relief extended by 
opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other improvements have been introduced 
during his regime such as founding of a permanent Famine Relief Fund, granting of liberal 
tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of scarcity. Money is also advanced to the 
local merchants by way of encouragement at cheap rate of interest. Other improvements 
of utility such as installation of electricity in the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, 
public gardens, metalled roads in parts have also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed of roses. Famine and lean years had made the 
financial condition of the State far from satisfactory ; but wise management has been instru- 
mental to keeping its head up. 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Heir-appareni : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji was born on ist December 1907. 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married Maha. aj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Hilt- 
apparent, Cutch State, on xgth May 1928, at Bhuj. 
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M ajor his highness raje 

Khkm Sawant Bhonsle 
Baiiauuk, Raja of Sawautwadi. 

Born: 20th August 1897. 

Ediu all'll : At Malvern College m 
Riiglaud and on couipletinn of the 
eouise at vScr.oud Ollicers’ Tiaiuing 
Battalion stationed at Cambridge was 
granted an Htaiorary Commission in 
His Majesty’s Army. His Highness 
siTved in Mt'Sopotamia as a Second 
Lieutenant attached to the 116th 
Mahrattas for nearly 2 years during the 
Great War. In recognition of these 
services, His Highness was promoted in 
1 010 to the rank of Honorary Captain 
and has been permanently attached to 
th<i 116th Mahrattas now the 4/5th 
Mahratta L. I. His Highness w'as 
promoted to the rank of Major in 1933. 

His Highnt'ss is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Sttct'i'i'di'd to the Gadi : On snd 
June 1913 and ussuiuod the rems of 
administration on apth October 1924. 

Married : Princess Lu\midevi, grand-daiightcr of His Highness Mahai’aja Sayajirao 
(iaikwad of Baroda in April 1922. 

I'hief Recreations : His Highness is a keen sportsman, Cricket and Tennis are his 
favourite games, 

Unr-appureni : Shrimant Yiivaraj Shivram Sawaat, aged 6 years. 

Area of ihe State : 930 square miles. Populaiivn : 2,30,589. 

Averaae Annual Revenue: Rs. 6,88,000. Salute : Permanent 9 guns : Local ii guns. 

PoUiical Relations ; From ist April 1933 this State has been brought into direct 
political relation with th<! Government of India through the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Kolhapur. 

Constitution: His Highness exercises full control over the administration of the 
State through the Diwaii, who is assisted by the Heads of Departments and is advised by 
a Legisl.'itive Committee. During the short period of his rule His Highness has given 
prartii’.il proof of his keen interest in every branch of administration and is striving hard 
to do anything that can be done for the welfare of his subjects. Medical relief is supplied 
free. A separate Anti-Malarial Department is run at an annual cost of about Rs. 10,000 
for eradication of Malaria. The State spends annually about 10 per cent, of its revenue 
on Education. 

IHwan: R. R. Shikgaokar, B.A., LL.B. 

General : Sawautwadi State is an ancient one and was the first State to enter into 
treaty with the British Government as far back as 1730 A.D. In i 784 > the Moghul 
Emperor at Ekdhi recognised the sovereignty of the Ruler over the State by means of 
his Firman which granted to him and his successors the title of Raja and the insignia of 
royilty, namely, Morchal and the necessary Khilat, This title was subsequently re- 
cognised by the British tiovernment. 

During the Great War, Sawantwndr shared with the Katuagiri District the honour of 
supplying fb® largest number of men in relation to its population in the whole of Bombay 
Presidency. 
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H IS Highness J^aja 
Lakshman Sen Bahadur 
the present Ruler of 
Suket is a Rajput of the 
Chanderbansi clan and it is 
traditionally asserted that the 
progenitors of the dynasty ruled 
in Inderprestha (Delhi) for 
over a thousand years. 

Born: 15th August 1894.^ 
Succeeded his brother Jhija 
Sir Bhim Sen, K.C.I.E., who 
died on the 12th October lOiQ- 
The announcement of recogni- 
tion and confirmation of his 
succession was made by the 
then Lieutenant Governor of 
the Panjab at an Installation 
Darbar held at Suket on the 
30th March 1920, investing him 
with full Ruling X^owers. 

Educated : Aithchison Chiefs’ 
College, Lahore. After finishing his education at the Chmfs’ College, 
he was placed for special training under the Panjab (Government. 
He had his judicial training under the Judges of the Chief C<mrt. 
his treasury training under the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar 
and Settlement Training under Mr. Middleton who was then conducting 
the settlement operations in the Kangra District. 

Married: His Highness is married to the daughter of Kanwar 
Guman Singh of Koti State. 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket and Riding. 

Heir-Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Lalit Sen, born 21 si April 1932, 
Salute : His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur enjoys a 
permanent salute of ii guns and is entitled to be received by His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India. 

Address : Suket State, Panjab, India, 

TeL A ddress : Sundarnagar. 

Area of the State : 420 Square miles. 

Population : 58,408. Annual Revenue : 2,73,000. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Acting Chief Secretary : Pt. Manmohan Kishen Wali, B.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Acting Home Secretary : Ch. Atma Ram, M.A,, LL.B. 

Private Secretary : Rai Sahib L. Sidhu Ram. 
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M I A NG UL G ULSi-iAH- 

ZADA Sir Abdul 
Wadood, K.B.E., 

Wall of Swat. 

B(mi : 1885. Established 
Ills Government in 1916 and 
was formally recognised by 
tlic Eritish Government in 
i<)20 as Wall or Ruler of 
Swat. 

Family history : Grandson 
of the famous Akhond of 
Swat and a religious leader. 

'the family has great inllucnce 
among most of the tribes of 
the trans-border including 
Afridis, etc., wlio look to the 
nieml.)crs as their spiritual 
k*a.clers and hundreds come to pay hoincige. 

Blak : It is only of recent creation and only due to the 
a,bility of the Ruler himself. 

Area : is approximately 6,000 square miles. 

Rvvenuc : is 14 lacs and the population is mainly of agri- 
culturists. 

TJu* State maintains a standing army of 11,000, including 
500 cavalry. 

'J'hc Ruler had had many difficulties in its creation and it is 
to his patience and endeavours that ft came into existence. He 
is modern in liis ideas and has an elaborate telephone system 
throughout his vSlate, which includes Huner, Chanda, Khudokhcl, 
Kana, Ghorband, Ghakesar, etc. JJc is keen on roads and 
building.s and lias a Hospital and an Anglo-Vernacular School 
at Sauiu, the capital, besides 16 other lYiraary schools. It is a 
great achievement wlien compared to other contemporary trans- 
border states of much longer standing. He is busy with the 
internal reforms, social, economical and political. 

Recreations : The valley is famous for pheasants, Chikor 
and ducks ; the chief recreation is shooting, motoring and hill 
idimbing also give amusement. 

The Ruler is greatly assisted in all matters by his eldest son 
Miangul Abdul llaq jahanzeb, who was formally recognised 
by the Government as Wali-ahd in 1933. 

Wazir : is the head of the Executive and responsible for all 
matters of the State. I Us younger brother is the head of the 
army or Sipah Salar. 
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H IS Highness Said- 
ud-Daulah Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur vSo\vlat-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E. Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajpiitana) is an 
Afghan of the Baner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born : 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H. H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State : 2,553 square 
miles. 

Population : 3,17,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : 23,00,000. Salute : 17 Guns. 

During His Highnesses’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows : — 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member Major D. de M. S. 
Fraser, LA. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwab 
Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
O.B.E. 

Revenue Member : Khan Sahib Mohd. Asad ITelah Khan. 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Siiamsher Jang 
Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born: 7th November 1912 

Ascended : The Musnad 
1st September 1924, 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931 
Educated : Privately. 

Heir : His Highness 

Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja. 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973. 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289. 
For males the figures are 408 per i 000, and for females 168. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation. 

The Dewan is His Highness' sole minister. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,41,36,000. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibu-ue-lah 
Sahib Bahadur, Kt., K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.,C.I.E. 
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of the Thakur of Achhrol ii 
and then to the daughter 
Marwar in January 1928. 


H IS H I G H N !•: s s 
Maharajah DHiKAj 
Maharana vShrek 
Sir Bhupal Singh ji 

Bahadur, G.C.SJ., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd Felnaiary 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After lK‘r 
demise to the daughttu’ 
J aipur in I" t‘bruary nj r i 
the Thakur of Khudaia in 


Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 Square miles. 


Population: 1,566,910. Revenue: Ks. 6(^00,000. 


Permanent Salute : 19. Local 21 guns. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : Rao Bahadur Pandit Sir 
SUKHDEO Prasadji, Kt., C.LK., ilA. 

Senior Minister : Dewan Bahadur Pandit Diiaham 
Narainji, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Minister: P. C. Chatterji, Esq. 
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D arbar Shree 

SuRAGWALA, the Rilling 
('.lik'f of Vadia State 
in the Western Kathiawar 
A g e n 0 y . (Western India 
Slates). He comes of a high 
aiul ancient lineage and is a 
inemlicr ol the Virani Branch 
ol the illustrious Kathi Clan 
Iroin which this Province has 
taken its name. 

Horn : On the 15th March 
l ()0.-j . 

Succeeded : To the Gadi in 
JO.io ami a.ssninu(l the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th Se])tember 1930. 

lulucated: Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor. 

Married: In T921 to A. S. 

Kunvarbaisaheh, the present 
Kani Saheha and has two daughters and one son. 

llcir- apparent : ^T^varaj Shree Kra-shnakumar. Aged about 3 
y(‘ars. Jiorn in 1931. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession. 

.irea : «)o square miles. Population : 13,719. 

h*cveniic : Ks, 2,50,000. 

hldueation is imiiarted free in the State— Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste; and creed —Child Marriage Restriction Act 
is applitul to tin* State -Licpior is strictly prohibited — The Farmers are 
protected iiy the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers. 
Liuuis are also giv«*n to the merchants to facilitate Gommerce at very 
low interest. A New Slate Hohjiital with a Tower Clock is being 
built in Vadia which will b<‘ one of the he.st buildings in the State. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr. Bholanatii J. 'Piiakkr, B.A., LL.B. 
Nyavmihish : Mr. Savailab G. Dholakia. 

Medical O Ulcer : Mr. Kiiodidas J. Panciioly, T..C.P.S. 

Hank Mima}*er <•> (ifiu'v Superintendent : Mr. Hathibiiai R. Vank. 
Private Seiretarv : Mr. Ramhiiai D, Patcbr. 

I'fensury Oficcr : Mr. J^anachand JiiiAWAN Sangani, 
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T hakor Shrek Jorawar 
S iNIIJI SUKAIMAEJI 

Chawda, the Ruling 
Chief of Vai'Hocia Slate in the 
Sabar Kantha Agency. 

Born : On the 1 7th April 
1914. 

Ascended to the Oadi : tQ33* 

Educated : Formerly educated 
at the Scott Cxdlege, Sadra, 
where he remain (‘d for seven 
years leaving the College after 
a brilliant career in I03<^- 
attained first rank in the class 
and in the whole College in 
English and obtained the Ferris 
Medals for the proficiency in 
English. Then he was admitted at the Mayo Chief's College, Ajmer, 
where he studied for three years and successfully passed the Chief's 
College Diploma Examination in second divisk>n with distinction. 
He also won there the Prize in Law and Administration. 

Married: On 20th of May 1932, A. S. Dhanwant Kunverba, the 
daughter of Maharaul Shree Pravin Sinhji of Bansd;i., the brother <»f 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb Shree Indra Sinhji of Rinsda Stat(r. 

Origin : Thakor Saheb Shree is a direct descendant of tint (‘hawda 
clan of Rajputs tracing from Vanraj Chawda of Anhilpur, Pat tan. 

Political Relation : From April ist, 1933, the State along willi 
the other States of old Mahi Kantha Agency (now Sabar Kjiiiitha 
Agency), has been brought into direct relation with the (Government 
of India. 

The Thakor Saheb Shree Jorawar Sinhji has made <‘ducation free 
in the State Schools of Varsoda, Badpura and Delwad for the en- 
couragement of State subjects in memory of his investiture ceremony 
held in the year 1933. 

The State liospital gives every sort of medicine and mwlica! help 
to all, irrespective of class and creed. 

Shree Akalshrangji Temple on the bank the river Sabarmati m a 
place of interest. 
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T h a k 0 r vS h r e e 
Bapusiniiji, the 
present Jhiliiig Chief 
ef Vasiua Slate in Sabar- 
kantlia Agency (Western 
India States). He inherits 
a glorious and renowned 
parentage' as he' is a incniber 
of tlu' venerable family of 
Joelhaji of the historical 
Ratliod Clan, the illustrious 
In milder of Jodhpur in 
Rajputana. 

Bom : On the 19th 
Si'pteinber 1896. 

Educated : At the Scott Rajkuinar College, Sadra, 
where he had a brilliant career as a student. 

Succeeded : To tlu' Gadi in 1918 and assumed the powers 
of th(‘ State on 2()th April 1918. 

Heir-Af parent : Raj Kumar vShree Balbhadrasinhji 
aged seiventc'en months, born on 2<)th vSeptember 1932. 

Area of State : 10 Square Mih's. Population: 3,907. 

The State' has rendeTt'd remarkable loyal se'rvices to 
C)rDV<‘nimeuit by h'asing one squares mile of its fertile; land 
for the Sadra (hvil Station, iuhication is imparted free in 
th<‘ Staten All public Charitable institutions like Dispensary, 
(iirls* Sediool, Anglo Vernaeular School and Library of the 
State are'* running satisfactorily under the watchful supervision 
of the* present Thakor Shre'c*. 
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H IS li 1 G H N K S 8 

Ma HA KAN A S TI R I 

J O R A V K R H 1 N H JI, 

Thakore Sahcb of Wodluvaii. 
Born: 23rd July, r8<;«R 

Date of succession : 23rd 
Febi'uary, kjjS. 

Date of Investiture : idth 
Januaty, 1920. 

Educated : lu the Kajkiunnr 
College, Kajkot. 

Married: Idrst in ro20 with 
Laxmikunverl)a, daughirr of 
His Highness Rajadiiiraja. Sir 
Naharsinliji, K.C.IJC, of 
Shalipura in IMewar. 

Married: See.oud Unu* in 
1932 with Hajendrakiinvcu’ha, 
daughter of the Kao Kaja 
Saheb Shri Sardarsinhji of Uniara undcT tiu' Jaipur Statts 
after the demise of the first Kanec Sahel >a. 

The Thakore Saheb is a member of the ('hamlnu ol Kriiues 
in his own right as he enjoys full autonomous powtTs of internal 
sovereignty. He is entitled to the right of adoj>tioii. 

Area of the State : 242.6 square miles. Population : .j2,Oo2. 
Revenue : Nearly 7 lacs. Sa/itfe : 0 guns. 

The Thakore Saheb has three sons and one daughter : 

I. Yuvraj Shri Sureiidrasinhji, horn .fth Janaaiy, 1922. 

2. K. S. Virendrasinhji, 

3. K. S. Vikramsinhji, 

4. Kunvari Shri Tlirakuii verba. 

He has four brothers, vis., (i) K. S. Karansinhji, (jJ K. S. 
Banesinhji, (3) K. S. Sursinhji, (4) K. S. Harishnhandiasinhji. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Minister : Mr. B. V. Josin, B.A., LL.ll 
Judicial Minister : Mr. G. J. Davk, B.A., LB.B. 

Private Secretary : Mr. K. B. Dam hi. 

Revenue Minister : Mr, G. C. Barikh, 

Director of Public Instruction : Mr. K. N. Shah, IVf A. 
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H IS Highness Maharana 
Sjiri Amarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.LE., 

M a H a R A N a Rajs aheb of 
Waiikancr. 

Born. 4th January 1879. 

Succession. 12th June, 1881. 

Assumption of full powers of 
the State. i8th March, 1899. 

Educated. At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot. 

Area of the State. 417 sq. 
miles. 

Population. 44,280. 

Reueniie. Rs. 7,50,000, 

Salute: JVTinancnt 11 guns. 

Heir-apparent Maiiauaj Kumar Shri Rkataphinuji, 
born I2lh April, 1907. 

Bewan: M. D, Solanki, B.A., LL.B. 

Chuf Mcdkal Officer : Kao Sahhu J. S. Shah, B.M. & S. 

Superintendent of Police and Military Secretary : Rao Bahadur 

Mohanlal R. Shah. 

Naib Dewim : 1 . K. Pandva, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : 1 >. L. Mehta, B.A. 

State Engineer : V. J. Shah, B.K. 

Nyuyadhish : H. 1 ^ 1 . Lhodadhra, B.A., LL.B. 

Head Master: L. 1 >. Mkhta, B.A. 

Treasury Officer : K. L. (Jandhi, B.A., I.L.B, 

Municipal Secrekiry ami Lekh Adkikari : J. K, Patel. 
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R A N A J I S H R ] 

H A R 1 S r N f; j I, 
present 

Chief of Wav State in 
Banas Kant ha AgtaK'y 
under Western India 
States Agency. 

Born : icjtii Sc‘ptein}}er 
1889, 

Descended from t h 
well-known Pirathiraj 
Chohan Rajput, latt^ 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Educated : Pri^’^atidy. 
Ascended the Gadi : 9th June 1924. 

Heir- Apparent : Rajkumar Shri lakhatsingji, agt‘(l 
II years. 

Area of State : 759 square miles. Population : 23,070. 

The State pays no tribute to the British (hjvtninnimt 
or to any other Indian State. 

Administration of the State is carritfd on with th(‘ 
help of a Council of which Ranaji Shri is the Pr(‘si(h‘nt 
and Mr. P. C. Govinden, Chief Karbhari, is Vice-President 
and other members are State Officers and subjects. 

Courts of the State : Hazur Court ; Sar Nyayadhish 
Court ; Rajprakarni Court ; Nyayadhish Court and 
Revenue Officer's Court. 

Police: The sanctioned strength of tlie regular 
State Police is 60 including Superintendent of Falice, 

A qualified Chief Medical Officer is maintained in the 
State Hospital. Medical Relief at the Hospital is 
supplied free. 

Education is also free throughout the State. 
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M eherban Shrimant 
Paras HURA mrao 
Madhavrao alias 
Bhausaheb Pandit, Hukmat- 
Paniia, Pant Amatya, of 
33 avada a feudatory of the 
Kolhapur State enjoying guaran- 
tee from British Government. 

Born : 17th February 1907. 

Succe.ssion on 23rd July 1929 
after the demise of his late 
lamented father Shrimant 
Madhavrao Balasahcb. 

Educated : U n d e r the 

guardianship of the Assistant 
Resident, Kolhapur. 

Invested with powers on iCth 
December 1931. Exercises full 
Revtinue, Administrative and 
Judicial powers as defined by 
the Agreement of 1862. 

Area : 243 Square miles. The Jaghir consists of 76 villages. 

The Pant Amatya saheb enjoys, in addition, 14 Inam villages 
in British tciTitory. 

Population: 51,584 souk. Annual revenue, on an average of 
hist fivje years, Rs. 1,99.205; Military Contribution payable to Kolha- 
pur Darbar Rs. 3,420/-. 

AdminisiYation : Various departments of Administration are 
conducted with the help of qualified and competent officers principal 
of whom arc*. — 

Karbhari : Raosaher R. V. Karlekar, B.A., TX.B., 

Adviser: RAO.SAiucn Keshavkao G. Sabnis, B.A. 

Judicial Officer : Raosaiieb N. K. Pandit, Advocate. 

Settlement Officer : Mr. S, H. Sardeshpandk. 

Mamlaidar : Mr. V. II. Kiiandeker. 

Medical Officer: Dr. M. B. Saw ant, T.C.P.S, (Cal.) 

Khasagi Karbhari : Mr. B. A. Pal.sule. 

Huzur Chitnis : Mr, N, K. Naphade. 

Within a short perif)d of last two years the following principal 
reforms have been introduccil. 

I, Introduction of the System 3. lh*ee Ayurvedic Dispensary 

of Hevenue Survey and for the helpless poor. 

Settlement. 

2. SccoiKlary and primary 4. Introduction of Scout- 

IMucation free. Movement. 

Recreation : Shooting, Gardening, Tennis, & other games. 

Oagan Bavda : I'hc i\'ipiial town, at a distance of 34 miles to the 
South-west <}f KoIha]>ur, is a beautiful IlilKstation located on the 
top of Sahyadri Mountains at a height of 2,017 feet above .sea-level. 
The historical P'ort Gagan-gad commands a picturesque view of the 
K<»nkan surrounding behjw. Ramaling for beautiful ancient Carvings, 
and M adhav-Bag tlie new residence of the Pant Saheb are other 
places of interest. .<4 P.O.Gagan Bavda, {Via Kolhapur, S.M.C.) 
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M EHERBAN S II K IMA NT 
NaRA YANK A( ) G( >VIN D- 
RAO alias Baitasahi-b 
Gh OR FADE of Ichal- 
karanji, a feudatory of 
Kolhapur State. He is also 
a First-class Sardar in the 
Deccan and represinitecl the 
Sardarsand Inaindars in the 
Bombay Council from igoo 
to 1913. 

Born: 1871. Was adop- 
ted in 1876 and was 
invested with poW(‘rs in 
1892. 

Educated in tlK‘ Raja- 
ram High School, and College, Kolhapur, Flphinston(‘ 
College and Government Law School, Bombay and 
attended the High Court for practical training in Law. 

Married in 1886, Shrimant Sakai vSaubhagyawati 
Gangabai Maisaheb, daughter of late ]\Ir. I\rohaniraj M(>n‘sh- 
war Paranjpe, landlord and pleader, Ahmednagar. Adopt t‘d 
Venkatrao Raosaheb in 1919, who died in 1924. Visited 
Java in 1913. Made three trips to Europe. Went to Burma 
in 1927 and to Ceylon in 1930. Is the author of an observant 
book called “ Impressions of British Life aiul (liaracter." 
Has also translated some English books into Marathi. Has 
established a fund called the Ichalkaranji Education Endow- 
ment Fund for encouragement of foreign education. 

Area of the Jahagir : 241 square miles of wliich 
^ consists of forest. 

Population : 68,573. Revenue : Ks. 5,25,158. 

Administration is conducted with the help 0I a Council 
of which Mr. J. L. Goheen, of the American Presbytemo 
Mission, Sangli, is the head. 
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M ehekban S ti r t m a n t 
Dattajirao Narayan- 
'I'iAo aliasi Balasatieb Ghatge 
Sarjekao of Kagal Junior. 
liorn : 1H73. 

A wended the Gudi : 1898. 

Jut Healed a,t. the Rajkiimar 
('dlle^e with 11 is llighness the 
liitc! Shri Sliaiui C'hhatrapati 
iMa-harajasalieh f)f Kolhapur and 
at the Rajaram ('ollege, Kolha- 
pur. 

Married in 1H95 

Heir : Shrimaiit ^'■eshvant- 
ra(» Appasahel) Ghatge Sarjerao, educated in h'ngland with His 
Highness th<* ('hliatrapati Maharajasaheb of Kolhapur and he has 
of late betui conducting the Admiui.strathni. 

Area: s{[uare miles. 

Pt>fHtlaUi)n : O1787. 

Revenue I Ks. 1,28,717. 

'I'he h'aniily is related by matrimonial alliances to the Ruling 
Ihunily of Kolhapur and those <»r baroda, Savantwadi and Dhar. 
Ik*sides, His llighiu'ss the late ('hhatra])ati Maharajasaheb of Kolha- 
pur and tin* Iat<^ Sarjc'rao of Kagal Senior are great-grandsons of the 
late Meherban Narayanrao.saheh Ghatge, Sarjerao of Kagal Junior 
in tiu‘ natural h'amily. 

Tin* Ghatg<* hamily (of which Meherban Dattajirao alias Bala- 
saln'b Ghatg«!i Sarjerao of Kagal Junior is the present head in the 
direct line of primogeniture), occupied a position of great distinciioii 
huig before ih(t ris(‘ of the Maratha Rowtu’. Ife is a me<liatizcd I'cuda- 
tory of 1 Ih‘ Kolliapur State enjoying the guarantee of the British 
Government as provi<led for by ArticU* VlII of the Agre(‘inoiit of i8<>’2 
kdween the Kolhapur Slate and the iiritish Govenmumt and exi'reise.s 
judicial p<swcrs as delined by that Article. He also i'X.ercises lull 
Revenue and A<lmiuistnitive powers within hisjaliagir. 'rhe Adniinis- 
tration is tonduett^d on the lines <if the British Legislation. 
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S H RIM ANT N A R S O J I K A O 
alias Barasahhr Shinde. 
Seiiakhaskhcl ; H e n a ■ 
Dhurandhur ; V isliwasjiidhi ; 
SamiiKi-shrcic-Dh uraix i luir < > f 

Torgal, 

Fu under of Dyjitistv : Narso- 
jirao Shindc foundctl llu* ^»adi 
of Torgal in 1O79 A.D. 

Born: 7th July 

Ediicatt’d: In Canada flCS.A.); 
Kolhapur; Haiigaloro ; Paiuli- 
gani. 

Travels: Canada ; japa!i ; 
China; and C'cylon, 

Married: In May lo.u, the 
daughter of tlu‘ late Jaghirdar 
of Kagal (Senior); uin'k* fif 
the present H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Succession : 3 rd June 1932. 

Heir : Shrimant Sambhajirao alias Udeysingh Shinjuc. 
Recreation : Shikar, Football, Cricket, Hockey. 

Torgal is situated about no miles So uth-Kast of Kolhapur, in a parti- 
cularly enchanting mountainous country. The river Malaprabha Hows 
adjacent to Torgal town and it has imparted an indescribable graiuhnir 
to the seven walled Torgal Fort which dates from 154 A J). and is mu 
of the best fortified forts in the South of Deccan. The Jaghir consists 
of 34 villages. 

The present Shrimant Narsojirao is the oth descendant in the 
direct line of Karsojirao, the Founder of Torgal. 

Area: 137*2 square miles. Gross Revenue : Rs. X,26,n7. 

Population : 14,728. 

Karbhari : R. J. Savant, B.A. (Retired Municipal ('.ommis»ioner, 
Baroda State) . 

There are other Law Graduates serving as Mimsif! and Secretary, 
Principal Crops : Cotton ; Groundnuts ; Wheat. 

Principal Forest Produce: Sandal Wood ; Babul and Niriih Tree, 

Principal Industries : Cotton Ginning I'actory ; Groundnut 
Shelling Machines. 

Railway Station : Gokak Road (M.S.M.), 49 miles from Torgal. 
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S IR JOGENDRA 
Singh, K t . , 
comes from an 
old military family of the 
Amritsar district — is also 
a Taluqdar of Oudh. 

Born : On the 25th of 
May 1877. 

Ediwatccl : Privately at 
home. 

I'rom early life he has 
hem interested in agricnl- 
tural develoi)ment, educa- 
tion and social reform. Under the guidance of the late 
Mr, B. M. Malabari and Mr. (Teorge Chesney of the 
Piont‘t‘r, he began regular contributions to the press, and 
Ins writings attracted notice. He occupied his leisure 
hours in writing, Heading and riding, hhirly in life he 
was called upon to work as a Minister for the young 
Maharaja of Patiala. Lord Hardinge spoke of the late 
Sir ZulfKpir Ali Khan and him in high tcuins in the speech 
that h(^ made at a dinner in Patiala. After about 2 2- 
years in Patiala, he returned to agriculture again. He 
joined the Council of State when it was first constituted. 
In the meanwhile, he wrote several books and edited 
Easi and West and was President of the Sikh 
Educational Conference and Member of the Indian Sugar 
Committee, the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
Sandhurst Committee and many provincial Committees 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab. In 1926 he 
became Minister of Agriculture in the Ihinjab— an office 
which he still holds. 
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C A P T. N A W A B 

Moiiomad Jamshicd Ah 
Khan of Ivslalts 

was born in Aiipjust, 1894, 
belongs to a re.spe('ta,bU; family 
of MusHin Rajputs. 'I'lu; 
ancestral home is l\alain,ur in 
the Rohtak Hislrici (Punjal)}. 
Kao Karani Ali Khan, graiul- 
lathcr of the pr(‘S(‘nt Nawab, 
was founder of the IKtate. Ifis 
loyal scrviet's were highly 
spoken of by the C'ivil and Mili- 
tary Officens (»{ the (lovenimeni , 
On thcconlerment of a. big jagir 
he settled down at Bagpat (Dis- 
trict Meerut) afttT th<‘ .\hitiiiy 
of 1857-58. (")a the premat lire 

death of his father Rao Khurshed Ali Khan, the present Kawah hi>gaii 
to look after the affairs of the Estate while only a boy ol i.}. 

During the Great War (1914-17) he helped tlu* (Jovenumuit with 
men and money, in recognition of which ho was granted an Hony. 
King’s Commission as a Lieutenant in 1920, and was presented with a 
sword of honour. In 1921 he was also awarded a gold pistol, and a 
gun by H. E. the Commander-in -Chief in India. Ih* rei eived 
the title of Nawab in X923. The .same year he presideil over ihv All - 
India Muslim Rajput Conference at Aligarh, in rpib he was granlisl 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal and the title ofM.B.TC. 1 h‘is a member of tlie 
U. P. Legislative Council from the advent of tlu‘ Reforms. In 1928 
he was elected Chairman of the District Board, Mtumit. lie in Presi- 
dent of the U. P. Zemindars Association, Muzatfernager. In 1930 tin* 
Association selected him to go to England at the timt‘ of the isi Indian 
Round Table Conference and to put their case hef<jre the British puhlir 
and safeguard the interests of the Zemindars. 'I'htTe he midresscti 
a public gathering at Caxton Ifall, Westminster on November i5llt, 
1930 under the Chairmanship of the Right Hommiblo Lord Meston, 
K.C.S.I. 

Rao Bahadur Abdul Hameed Khan is tlu* younger limther of the 
Nawab who is living jointly with him. 1 le is in charge of the internal 
management of the Estate, and it goes to his e.redit that the entatr 
is prospering under his hands. 
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R aja Bahadur Kirtya- 
NAND SiNHA, B.A., of 
Benaili. Purnea, (Behar, 

India). 

Born : 1883. Is the youngest 
sun of the late Raja Bahadur 
Lilanand Sinha. 

B'amily History * Banaili Raj 
is one of the premier estates 
in l-Jehar to-day and has cx- 
((Mi.sive possessions in Bhagalpur, 

Monghyr, Jhirnea, Santhal 
Pergannas and IMaldah. The 
original a,ncestor of the family, 

Pandit (Jadadhra Jha of village 
J^aigiii Nawadah, in Darbhanga 
distrirt, because of his great 
learning and saintliness received 
grc*at wealth from Pmperor 
(Ihyasuddin Tiighla,kh. I'enth 
in descent from Oadadlnir Jha 
was Pannaiiand Choweihary, who became the real founder of the 
Banaili family and his son Bular Sinha Chowdhary, received the 
title of Raja jiahadur from the East India Company, for having helped 
tht'in substantially in the N(;pal War. His s<jn Bcdanand Sinha was 
favourt'd with the title of Raja Bahadur by Covernment. Raja 
Jialuul\ir Bcdanand Sinha was succeeded by Raja Bahadur Lilanand 
Sinha and the present Raja Bahadur of Banaili, Ivirtyanand Sinha, 
is his youngest son. 

liaja Bahadur Kirtyanand Sinha, entered the public life of the 
Province, of Jichar very early. Tie was a distinguished member of 
the <»ld Bengal Legislative Council under the Minto-Morley Reforms, 
later on .serv<‘d on the I^char and Orissa Legislative Council, as the 
elei'ted representative of the landholders of Bhagalpur. He was 
J ’resident of the Co-operative Movement in JSehar and of the Behar 
ami Orissa I.aw and Onler Conference, held at Cay a in 1931. Por con- 
ferring libm-al benefactions to tlie public lie was deservedly decorated 
with th<r title of Raja by Covernment in 1913. He was put on the 
Cdiamparau Agrarian Committee by Covernment to represent the 
Zemindars and was afUirwards made a Raja Bahadur by Covernment. 
He announced grant of lands to recruits from among his tenants, for 
sc‘rvk'e in the VVorld <Ircat War aird placed his own personal cars at 
the disposal of Covernimmi. lie subscribed over lacs of rupe^‘s 
tc»wards Government War Loan Jkmds and has made various public 
donatk>ns. 

Rei^reations : WhiUj young he was actively intere.sted in 
Piilo, Tennis, h'tnHball and M<Jtoring' has a passion for jungle sport 
and is ]»erhaps one of the most renowned Shikarees in India. Angling, 
gardening, music ami writing books on big game shooting and Home- 
t>pathie inedkines are the otlu*r occupations, in which In; takes great 
interest. His first lx.»ok “ I’urjiea—a Shikar Land," is a very interest- 
ing work on big ginm* shooting in fntlia. 
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C O L O N K r. M A H A K A J 
Sri Sir Biiairon 
SiNGHji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., A.D.C. to Bis 
Highness, son of lat<; IVIahanij 
Sri Khet Sin^hji Sahib, 
Bikaner Stat(‘, Kajputana. 

Bom on Monday, T5tU 
September 1870. Ih; is the 
first cousin and near relative 
of Lt. -General Bis Bighness 
Maharajah d li i raj R a j 
Rajesluvar N a, r t* n d r a 
Shiromani Sri Sir (ianga 
Singhji P»ahadur, (ht'.S.I., 
G.C.IE., G.C.V.O,, 

K.C.B., A.D.G., LL.D., 

Maharajah of Bikaner. 

Educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

He was Personal Secretary to Bis Highness, Mee-Presidtmt 
and President of the State Council an<l Cabinet ; and also h(‘ld 
very many high offices in the J^ikaner State?, 1 le is now in charge? 
of the portfolio of Fort, Bada Karkhana, Zenana d)eodhi, 
Devasthan, General Records, etc., in tin? State anti is also a 
Member of the Bikaner State T.cgislative Assembly, Ho has got 
a Thikana in the State consisting of Tejrasar, Klia'rda, Punrasar, 
Binjhasar, Abhaisinghpura, Jaisinghd<?sar, Hadlan, Biror also 
Canal land in Ajitsar and enjoys the Izzai, Hononrs, Bawazma 
and Dignity due to Dcodhiwala Kajvies in tint State. 

Author of ‘‘ Bhairava Bilas,*' Bhairava Vinod *' and 
Rasik Vinod,'’ 

He has built Bhairav Bilas, Ajit Bilas, Khet Ashram, Siirya 
Sadan, Tejrasar Hou.se and Hawa Bungalow in the State and has 
opened a Library called Abhaisingh Library in memory of 
and after the name of his late second son Ilcroji Sri Abhaisinghji 
Sahib ; born on 2hd June 1919 and who.se demise occurred on 
1 6th October 1923. 

His Heir and successor is Heroji Sri Ajit Singhji Sahib, bom 
on Monday, 30th July 1917, and is receiving his education at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 
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H IS Highness The Hon. 

The Maharajadhiraja 
Sir Kameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.LE., of 
Darbhanga. 

Born : 28th November 1907. 

Ascended the Cadi on 14tli 
July 1929 on the death of his 
father, Sir Kameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 

D. Litt., etc., and is the 19th 
successor to the Darbhanga Raj. 

Family history : Darbhanga 
Kaj is an ancient principality 
of long standing and is the 
premier Kaj in Bihar to-day. 

It is more or less identical 
with Mithila. The Royal fami- 
ly belongs to the Shrotriya 
Brahmin family of the highest 
class and the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga is the accredited secular head of this community over 
which he exercises powers, especially in matters social and religious. 

The public donations made so far by His Highness to various 
Univ<!rhities, Temples and Colleges amount to 0^ lakhs. Generous 
concessions to his tenan ts have been made and their welfare receives 
tlie constant attention of the Maharajadhiraja. 

His Highness the Maharajadhiraja takes a very keen interest in 
politics — selected as a delegate to the first and second sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference — lias been nominated as a member 
of the Council of State and elected as the President of the Bihar United 
Party — President of the All-India Landholders’ Association and the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association — ^Life President of the Bihar Land- 
holders* Association — General President of the Sri Bharat Dharma 
Mahamanclal, the premier Association of the Orthodox Hindus in India 
•—Life President of the Maithila Mahasabha — A life-fellow of the 
Patna University, a fellow of the Calcutta University and the Royal 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, etc. — A member of the Royal 
fimpire Society. 

In recognition of his public services His Highness was made a 
K.C.I.E. by His Imperial Majesty The King- Emperor of India in 
January 1933, 

Chief Recreations : Polo, Tennis and Motoring. His Polo team 
is considered to be the best in Bihar and has won several trophies. 

His Highness possesses a rich library wherein there is a number of 
valuable old manuscripts. 

Area of the State : 2,500 square miles. 
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T TfK Kaj Uko a, 1 s o 
known as " I > <*0 
]Vrnn.4a ” fias its srat 
at the villa.ni* I H*o in the 
Su])r]i vision of Anran/^ahad 
in the I >istri('t of (laya in llu* 
])rovin('e of Ihliar. ddu* 
Rajas of Deo helon;^ to the 
Sisodia, edan of the (Johiloti* 
Rajputs of th(‘ solar raei* and 
trace tlieir descent from tht‘ 
Rana fainil)* of Ddaipiir 
(Mewar). 'the foumh-r of 
the present lin<‘ of Rajas 

came here in the early p;u’t 

of the lyth century. 

The present Raja Jagannath iVasad Sinha is th(t 
grandson of Maharaja Sir jaiprakash Singh Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., who was famous in his time for his bravery in (pudling 
the rise of certain tribes in Palamau and for his loyalty to the 
British Raj during the Mutiny of 1857. Raja jagannath Prasad 
Sinha is a painter of great merit and is a past inasttn* in photogra 
phy. His histrionic talents arc well-known and a<iinired by many 
people all over India. Lately he luus written and fdinett a drama 
named " Punarjanma " which has eihdted praise from all 

men of education and ciiltiire in this provinet*. 'I'his is the 
first film produced in Hehar. Besides this his Jither works are 
“ Bhakta Bhagwan/' “ Bhakta 'Ihilsi Das,” ** Sati Darvati,” 
“ Rajrishi Prahlad,” ” Balkrishna,” ” PniJarjanma/' *' Kalki 
Autar,” ‘Hieshya” for the stage, ” (loswami 'I'nlsi Das,” K;uh 
L ecla,” and ” Cxobardlian l-eela ” for d'alky. 

He has travelled widely and has visited most of thtf places 
of interest in India and Europe. 

The village Deo i.s famous for its aueient temph* of the sun 
which is believed to have existed since the ” 'rretayug,” Hie 
Raj is bounded on the south by mineral hills which are 
calling the attention of geologi.sts and an* very likely to prove 
of gi'cat interest in the near future. 
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H IS Highnfss Maharaja 
Bahadur Sri Chandra 
Mauleswar Prasad 
SiNGHji of Gidhour in the 
District of Monghyr (B. & O.). 
belongs to the clan of Chandel 
Rajputs who settled in the 
highlands of South Behar as 
early as in 1066 A.D. The 
Gidhour House founded that 
year is still flourishing and 
influential and is regarded as one 
of the most ancient aristocracy 
in the entire province of Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa for more 
than eight and a half century. 

Area of the Estate : 450 square 
miles. 

'Phe Maharaja is also the sole 
(nviierof scsvcral big estates con- 
taining mica and other minerals 
in the outlying parts. 

Born : November 1890. 

Succeeded his father the late the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Ravneswar Prasad Singh, K.C.I.E., in. November 1923. 

Educated under European and capable private tutors at home. 

The Maharaja has been a member of the Legislative Council since 
the inception of the Reforms till 1926. He is the President of the 
Divisional and District I.-andholdGrs’ Associations, being the leading 
Zemindar of the Division. The Gidhour family is noted for its 
characteristic devotion and piety, and, is also famous for its 
numerou.s acts of beneficence and extensive charities. The temple of 
Baidyanath was built by an ancestor of the present Maharaja 
Bahadur, who i.s the permanent President of the Temple Committee. 

Recognised hy the Briti.sh Government 'which conferred in 1877 
the hereditary title on the holder of the Estate — "Maharaja Bahadur *’ — 
a distinction enjoyed as the premier nobleman of the Province, until 
a higlu'.r title was created for the province in 1920. 

The Raj abounds in hills and jungles fairly full of beasts of prey 
and aiwj game, and the Maharaja 13 ahadur possesses among his_ other 
troidiies a fine pair of tusks from a rogue elephant shot by him, as 
also a charming specimen of Albino — a White tiger also shot by him — 
which is preserved for show in the Palace. 

Maharaja Bahadur’s son and heir-apparent : Kumar Chandra 
C'hur Singhji, born in February 1917, is being privately educated. His 
marriage with thes eldest Princess of Tchri Garhwal State, U. P., has 
hatn a recent event of note. 

Naib Saheh : Kumar Chandra Sekhar Prasad Singh. 

Officer in charge of Household : Kumar Biseswar Singh. 

Dewan : Babu Basuki Nath Sahai. 

Secretary : N. Majumdar, M.A. 

Pi imte Tutor to Kumar Sahib : X^andit H. C, Shukla, M.A. 
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U M A D A T > U L - :M IT L K 

Major Raj l-tAjENDRA 
Maloji Narsinc. Rao 
S niTOLK Desiimitkii RiTH'rrME 
Jung Bahadur, Cwalior. 

Boyn : 1806 at Kolawadi 

in Poona District. Adopted 
by Shrimant Raj Rajt'ndra 
Ramchandra Rao Shitole in 
1902. Completed Ids (‘ciueaiioii 
and iVIilitary I'raininf; in 1014, 

il I ayrii'd : In u m f i ii i j a 

Bai, danghler ol Sanlar Dinkar 
Rao Khanwalkar ol (Rvalior. 

Visited lai^land in km « with 
H. H. Maharaja .MadIu‘o I^ao 
Scindia and was at 

Westminster at tiie (’oronalion 
Ceremony of, H. M. (h'orge; V. 
Represented (iwalior Maharaja 
in the ]>roeession and Rarl)ar 
of Coronation of km i . Relhi, 
Awarded Scindia Me<lal in 


1912. In 1917 was entrusted with the char}.5e of Rej^iments r/j : 
Huzurati, Pagnavis, and Ekkan. Was President of Las!^kar 
Municipality in 1919. Served on many committees found to enhance 
efficiency of the Gwalior State. In 1923 Mastcu* of the ChTcmony 
of the Gwalior State. President of the Maratha Rdueatumal (‘on« 
ference, 1922. Visited England again in m> 2P with family and 
was invited to the King's Court, Working at presmit as Mnikazirn 
Jahagirdaran and Member of the Testamentary Board. Officiated 
Home Member, Gwalior Government, in i <>24 and 1030. 


Family History: Ladoji Shitole came with Mahadji Scimlia 
to Northern India. Mahadji gave hi.s daughter Her Highne.s.s Jiala 
Bai Sahiba Maharaj to Ladoji in marriage. Jahagir.s were given in 
Delhi Province and Scindian Territory. 


Area of the Jahagirs: Various places atl^ohri, Poona, Khandawa, 
Bercha, and Jiran, total villages 250. Total Int'oine R.h. 4,Pf>,ooo. 

Education : Pohri has one High School. IVIunicipality managed 
with elected Members. Jahagirs abound in forest and game abnmiant. 

Children : Eldest daughter Shushila Kaje given to Raja Sahib 
of Sandur. 


Son and heir: Sardar Krishna Rao born in 1923 and erne more 
daughter Shri. Vimla Raje bom in 1929. 


ADMINXSTRATXON, 

KarbJiari : Mr. G. B. Kui.karni, B.A.» Lf^.B. 
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N a w A B Lxjtfud-Dowla 
A H A D u R of Paigah 
Estate, H y d e r a b a d , 

Deccan. 

Ills father Nawab Zafar Jung 
Shainsul Mulk Bahadur was the 
son of Nawab Sir Kliursheed 
Jah, Amir-i-Kabir, Shamsul 
lijina.ra and his mother was the 
tiaughlc'r <d' the then Nizam, 

Nawab Afzaliul-Dowla Bahadur, 
tlie grand-father of His Exalted 
Highness, the present Nizam. 

Tlu‘ heail of this family was the 
Nawab Abul Fateh Khan, 

Shainsul I'mara I. The Estate 
of the l^iigah was awarded him 
by the Nawab Mir Nizam Ali 
Khan, the Second Nizam. From 
that time to the yirc-sent day the Paigah has been held by the family. 



Shamsul Umara I was a descendant of the well-known Sufi 
Shaik Eariduddin Shaker Gunj. This renowned Sufi died in 1296 
A.D. His shrine at Pak Patan is even to-day visited by pilgrims. 


Nawab Lutfud-Dowla'.s real name is Lutfuddin Khan, He was 
barn on the zi.st July, i8fl3A.D. On the death of his father he suc- 
ceiidecniim as Amir Paigah by Command of the Nizam. On the i8th 
August, 1917, he wa.s appointed Minister for the Army and Medical 
Departments (Regular and Irregular Forces, Military, Civil and Unani 
Department and Jail ). At the Birthday honours, His Exalted Highness 
conferred upon him the title of Latafat Jung. On organisation 
of the Executive Council of the State, he was made Member for 
the Army, Jail and Medical Departments. On February r 6 th, 1923* 
at the ihrthday of f-Iis ICxalted Highness, he was honoured with the 
title of Lutfud-Dowla. On January 26th, 1925, he was Member in 
charge of Public Works, Irrigation, Drainage and Registration 
Departments. On June 7th, 1928, he was appointed Member for the 
Judicial and licclcsiastical Departments, in which capacity he still 
continues. 

The area of the PNtate is about 1,687 square miles with a revenue 
of Rs. 21,75,397. It consists of 10 Talugas of 495 villages. Its 
population is 2,75,448. 
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S YED !Vr () ir I r D I) I N 

Ali Khax, Xawab 
M o II I r I) I) I X \'ar 
Jung Bahaduk, B,A. 
(Cantab.), known ^^cnnrally 
in the public as “ Hunt(;r 
Sahib/’ aiul among tlui 
Hindus ])arliciilarly «a,s 
Govinda(iiary, was horn 
in i<Sf)4 in ny(Iera.bacb 
Deccan. 

Is a descen<Ia,nt on his 
fathers side of Xawab Raji 
Ali Khan (a I'arooki by 
birth), Rulin' of Khandtsh 
and Xawab Xajt't'b Khan, 
Salar Jung of Delhi, on 
mother’s side of the Nawabs of Poona and Tippu Sultan. 


Educated: At the Aligarh College and the Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Passed History Tripos in 1802, and 
returned to Hyderabad-Deccan by the end of that year. 

Served: H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government with the 
interval of 2 years (1332-33F.) between 1302-1 jjbF. Rose 
1923-24 

from Division Officer, one after the otlier, to tluj |xjsts 
of Collector, Division, Famine and Customs, Commissioner, 
and finally retired as Director-General of Revenue, Teiangana 
Districts, by the end of 1927 on the highest possible; pension 
sanctioned by H, E. H, the Nizam in appreciatie>n of the 
services rendered to the Government. 

Married: In 1886 before going to England the only 
daughter of Nawab Nazim Jung Bahadur, and after his return 
from England made another Nekah. He has one daughter 
from the former, who is married, and one son from the latter. 
He is a young man of good promise, and is at present a 
Customs Superintendent. 
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N a w a b Muhammad 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 

Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of tlie late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, w a s born in 
Hyderabad Deccan in the 
yttar 1891. Nawab Moin~ 
ud"J)owla’s Paigah or 
fiaiclal state t'overs an area 
of 1,281 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 

He carri(is on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 19x9 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-l)owla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Instates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad Deccan 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started three years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. fixture in Secunderabad, 
Deccan, was also due to his keen interest in Cricket and his 
generosity. 
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A ga Shah Rookh Shah, 
Xawab Shah Rookh 
Yar Jung Bahadur. 
Born : AtMazagon, Bombay, 
in 1874. Eldest son of the late 
Aga Akbar Shah, ex-Sheriff of 
Bombay ; grandson of His late 
Highness the first Aga Khan and 
first cousin of His Highness the 
present Aga Khan. 

Educated : In English, Per- 
sian and Arabic. 

Married : Eldest daughter of 
the late Aga Shahabuddin Shah 
in 1S97 at Poona. 

Nawab Shah Rookh Yar Jung 
Bahadur was appointed Hono- 
rary A.D.C. to H. E, H. the 



Mzam of Hyderabad in 1918, and Honorary’ Private Secretary 
to His Highness the Aga Khan in 1900. He w'as President of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality for two consecutive terms from 1925 
to 1931, and Chairman of the School Board of that lx)dy from 1925 to 
1928 in which capacity he promoted primary’ education to a great 
extent. He was the founder and President of the Servants of Islam 
Society, Poona, in 1926 ; Director of the Queen Mary’ School for Disabled 
Indian Soldiers at Kirkee from 1923 to 1933 ; Jt. Honorary Secretary 
of the Lloyd Polo Club, Poona, from 1923 to 1928 ; Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Poona and Kirkee Boy Scouts Association 
for the last two years. Elected life fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, in 1927, President of the Poona District Muslim Educational 
Society from 1928 to 1931. Nominated as a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1932 ; Chairman of the House Accommodation 
Committee under the Cantonment Act at Poona in 1924. Elected 
President of Dairat-nl-Adab, Bombay, in 1933. 


He is a member of several Clubs and Societies in Bombay and 
Poona. As a bom loyalist he has always stood by the Government. 

He is an amateur artist in oil colours and is also fond of sport- 
He regularly hunted with Bombay and Poona Fox Hounds from 1 889 to 
1898 and participated in many point-to-point races in Poona. He was 
a keen cricketer and used to captain his family and school teams 
between 1898 and 1899. 
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N a w a b Salar J uxg 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
the Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Min i s t e r 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc., keeps a 
Polo Team ; has got a fine library ; takes interest in the 
Industrial Development of the country and is Director of 
seven Companies. 

Area of State : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modem lines, and is under direct control of the Nawab Saheb 
who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows: — 

(i) Shair Jung ; (2) Ghayur Jung ; (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung ; (4) Mir Alara ; (5) Munirul-Mulk ; (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk ; (7) Sir ^ar Jung I. ; (8) Sir Salar Jung II. ; 
{9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address: Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N awab Wali-ud-Dowla 

Bahadur, Member of 
His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Executive Council in 
charge of Army, Education, 
Medical and Sanitation, Regis- 
tration and Stamps, Archaeolo- 
gical and Postal Departments, 
is a son of Nawab Sir Vicar-ul- 
Umra Bahadur, Prime Minister 
to His Highness the late Nizam 
and a member of the Paigah 
family, closely related to the 
ruling family by marriage. 
The Nawab, wEo was born on 
the 1 6th October 1882, was sent 
to England at the early age of 7. 
He entergfi a preparatory School 
and after receiving his education 
at Eton and Cambridge returned to India in 1900. 

On hk return to India he was attached to a British Cavalry Regiment, 
The 4th Queen’s Own Hussars in Trimulghery, and afterwards joined 
The Imperial Cadet Corps on the invitation of Lord Curzon, the then 
Viceroy and Governor- General in India and had further Military 
Education and training at Meerut and Dehra Dun ,* later received the 
Kingk Commission. He was then posted on the Staff of General Sir 
Charles Egerton, Commanding the Southern Division, after which his 
services were transferred to the Nizam's Government where he took 
appointment as Musketry Officer to the ist and 2nd Imperial Lancers 
Regiments. In 1911 after the present Nizam came in power he was given 
the high appointment of the Army Minister and in 1 91 7, he was appointed 
Minister in charge of the Judicial, Police, and General Departments. 
Jn 1924 he was appointed to act as President of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam's Executive Council. In 1927 on the conclusion of the 
period of his acting appointment, he reverted to the Minister’s Post 
as member in charge of the Army, Education, Medicine and General 
Departments. He is the Ex-Offido Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University. Being the senior most member in His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam's Executive Council, he is also its Deputy President. 

The Nawab is a keen sportsman having shot many tigers, and a 
I\)lo player. 
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S ARDAR BiIASAHEB 

Raisinghji, M.L.C., 
Thakokp: Saher of 

Kerwada, District Broach. 


Born : 23rd ^^lay, 1881. 


Educated: At the Rajkiimar 
College, Rajkot. 

Acce:^siiin: At the very early 
age of 23 in the year 190^. The 
Thakore Saheb has managed the 
Thakrat very efticiently increas- 
ing the revenue by about half a 
lac and has always looked to the 
interests of his subjects through 
a sympathetic parental eye. 
Electric lighting and water 
supply have also been intro- 
duced. 


The Thakore Saheb is very 
popular with his people as well 
as the Government officials. 

Besides being a first class Sardar of Gujarat, he is one of 
the leaders of the Thakores, Sardars, Inamdars and Talukdars» of 
Gujarat w’hom he has represented for more than 21 years in the Bombay 
Council. 


The Thakore Saheb has been Honorary* First Class Magistrate 
for 27 years. — Was President of the Wagra Taluka Local Board for 
about 17 years and First elected non-official President of the Broach 
District Board. Is a member of the District Local Board of Broach. 
Is Chairman of the School Board of the District Local Board of 
Broach. Is Vice-President of the Anjuman-I-Islam, Broach — A member 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway Advisory Committee, Agricultural Research 
Committee of Bombay Presidency, etc. The Thakore Saheb has been 
a staunch supporter of the Constitutional Government for the last 
21 years and supplied well over 1,500 recruits during the War as a re- 
cognition of which service he has been presented with three medals : 
One from the War Office, one from the Iron Cross for best work and 
one special Medal from H. E. Lord Willingdon as Governor of Bombay. 
He presented a motor ambulance on behalf of the Talukdars of Gujarat 
to be used in the War and subscribed Rs, 50,000 towards the War 
loan. 


Recently after the suspension of the Broach Municipality by 
Government he has been elected Chairman and within a short period 
of 12 months has succeeded in restoring its financial condition, showing 
a balance of nearly Rs. 90,000 on hand after money being spent on 
many improvements in the City. 
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N A W A B z A D A K H A X 

Bahadur S y e d 
D ILDAR Ali Khan of 
Hossainabad in the District 
of Mongliyr (B. cSc O.) 

Born: 30th September 1856. 

Family history : Nawabzada 
is the scion of one of the oldest 
and noblest famih^ of India 
claiming its descent from Bani 
Hashim on father’s side and 
Hossaini Syed from mother’s 
side. The family has always 
been well known for literary 
attainments as well as political 
power, and was the recipient 
of Altamga from the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The Emperor 
Shah Alam made Nawab Ali 
Ibrahim Khan "Khalil” a 
Shash-Hazari (Order of six 
thousand) noble and conferred 
the titles of " Khan Bahadur 
Nawab ” and " Aminuddowla 
Azizul Mulk Naseer Jang.” He 
is highly spoken of by the authors of " Serul-Muta-akharin ” and 
” Gutehan Hind,” the two most authentic documents in the world 
of History and literature of the period ; and was acclaimed also by 
Warren Hasting as " Amminudduala Azzizul Mulk-Naseer Jung”. 
During the regime (if Lord Cornwallis he was the Chief Magistrate 
and the Ctovemor of Benares where he died in 1208H. He was the 
author of Gulzar Ibrahim”, “ Khulasatul-Kalam”, “MarhattaWar 
book”. “Chet Singh’s rebellion”. His letters adorn the British 
Museum. 

Nawab Ali Khan, the father of the Nawabzada, was recognized 
as a loyal Zemindar and the Parganas of Eajgir and Amarthu were 
settled with him long after the permanent settlement in the year of 
(*race 1878 A.l>. The income of the Nawab was Rs. 3 lakhs and 
the area of the family estate 65,540 acres. 

Nawabzada Syed Dildar Ali Khan is the head of the Hossainabad 
family. He is loved by his tenants and is the emblem of Eastern 
courtesy. His liberality, generosity and religious fervour are unexam- 

g led. He is the chief patron of Islamia High School, Shaikhpura and was 
‘resident of the Provincial Shia Conference. Though the Nawabzada 
has never been very officious about titles owing to his retiring nature 
the Ckjvemment granted him a Sanad in 1903 and conferred the title 
of Khan Bahadur in 1922. He has free license for keeping a certain 
number of fire-arms. 

Sons : Syed Mohammed Baqar Ali Khan and Syed Mohammed 
Jabir Ali Khan. 
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R aja Yuveraj Dutta 
' SiXGH of Oel and 
Kaimarah Estates, 

Lakhimpur-Kheri, O u d h, 

U, R 

Born : On the 31st of 
July 1907. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 24th of April 1933 
on the death of his late 
grandfather Raja Krishna 
Dutta Singh. His father 
Kr. Ram Dutta Singh 
died in the life-time of the 
late Raja Krishna Dutta 
Singh who died on the 

15th of December 1932 at the age of about 72 years. 

The estate is the biggest estate in the district of Kheri 
and one of the most prominent estates of Oudh. It remained 
under the superintendence of the Court of Wards from August 
1896 to 24th April 1933 on the request of the late fcija 
during which period the estates flourished very well and the 
income increased from roughly 3^ lakhs to about 9 lakhs. 
The area of the estate is 196,960 acres and consists of 223 
whole villages and 16 partials. The estate gives very high 
guzaras to the members of the family. The next heir to the 
estate is eldest son of Raja Saheb, Kr. Jagdish Narain 
Dutta Singh who is now about 7 years. 

Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh is a Chauhan Thakur and 
was educated for a number of years at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. He was married in 1926 to the daughter of the late 
Raja Bindeshwari Parshad Singh Sahib of Payagpur, an 
estate lying in the districts of Bahraich and Gonda in Oudh. 
The late General Padam Jung Bahadur Rana, the third son 
of the late His Highness the Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur 
Rana, Prime Minister of Nepal, was the father-in-law of Kr. 
Ram Dutta Singh, the father of the present Raja. 

The estate has its capital at Oel, but the headquarters 
of the present Raja are at Lakhimpur-Kheri. 

Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh is interested in motoring 
and tennis which are his chief hobbies. He is a non-ofiicial 
visitor of the District Jail and an Honorary Magistrate. 
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TJ AjA Krishna Chandra 
Manasingha Hari- 

CHANDAN MARDARAJ BhRA- 
MARBAR Ray of Parikud, Orissa. 

Bom : In June 1906. 

The Rulers of Parikud claim 
their descent from the warrior 
class (Rathors) of Northern 
India and the first Raja Sudar- 
son Raj had a small kingdom 
at Jaipur about forty miles to 
the north-east of Cuttack in 
Orissa. His son Raja Jaduraj 
was the real founder of the 
dynasty who established his 
kingdom at Bonkado in Banpur, 
Orissa. In course of time the family removed to Parikud, consisting 
of a group of Islands and bounded on three sides by the lake Chilka 
and on one side by the Bay of Bengal. The land area is 67 sq. miles 
and water area of Chilka I^ke is 450 sq. miles. 

The family obtained the hereditary title of Raja from the British 
Government in 1872 and as such holds the first position in Bihar and 
Orissa. The present Raja is the 22nd heir of the family. His grand- 
father, Raja Gour Chandra Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj 
Bhramarbar Ra> and great-grandfather Raja Chandra Sekhar 
Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray obtained the titles 
of Raja Bahadur and C.S.I., respectively, from the British Government 
for their humanitarian service in helping people at times of famine in 
1866 and 1892. The family is well known for its fidelity and loyalty 
to the British Government. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Succession : In August 1930, on the demise of his father Raja 
Radhamohan Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray. 

He was made a member of the Advisory Committee of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway in June 1933 and the Chairman of the District 
Board, Puri, in the latter part of 1933. He is also a member of the 
General Council, Raipur College. 

Married : The sister of the Ruling Chief of Athamallik (Orissa) 
in March 1931. 
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C APTAIN Rajah Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapathi Karayana 
Deo, MX.C., Rajah of Parlaki- 
medi, Ganjam District, in 
the ^Madras Presidency. The 
Rajah Saheb is the owner of 
the Parlakimedi Estate with 
an area of 615 square miles ; 
and of Gouduguranti and 
Boranta villages in Budarasingi 
Estate and thelMalukdar Estate, 

Anandapuram, in Chicacole and 
the Delang Estate in Orissa. 

26th April I S92. 

Educated : At Rajah’s College, 

Parlakimedi and Newington 
College, Aladras. 

The Rajah Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as ^ representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint ^lect 
Committee in London. He is a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council and Honourable Advisor and Visitor to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a prominent part in com- 
mercial and industrial advancement and owms a railw^ay line of 57 
miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry School, a 
large Second grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large Girls’ Schools 
for Oriyas and Telegus and an Agricultural Demonstration Farm. 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He has been 
holding Honorary Commission in the land forces of R. L M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 191S, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, made 
Honorary 2nd-Lieutenant in 19 1 8 and subsequently promoted to the rank 
of Captain, The Rajah Saheb is keenly interested in big games having 
bagg^ many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is 
also a keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs 
of this presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
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A I T M A D - U D - D O U L A , 
Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, 
Kt., O.B.E., K.B., Prime 

Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon’ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
C.S.L, of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several 
important appointments with 
conspicuous success. His servi- 
ces were recognized by the grant 
of the “King’s Police Medal” and 
the titles of “ Khan Bahadur ” 
and “ O.B.E.,” as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

In 1023 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Phiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister _ placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab ” which 
is now a rare distinction. 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Xaw'ab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards : — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, “ Nawab ” and 
Tazim (Hereditary). 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 
(Hereditary) . 

(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000. 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gaddi (Masnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary) . 

(5) Khillat of 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 
his heirs. 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee- 
In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of “ Knighthood.” 

During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order. 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness’ subjects. 
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B ira Sri G a j a p a t i 
Goudeswar Xabako- 

TIKARX AT OT KAL A 

Biradhibirabar Bakgeswa- 
RADHIRAJ BhCTAVAIRABSA- 

DHUSASOXOTKIRXA RoUTARAJ 

Atulabalaparakram Sanmg- 
ramasahasrabahu Ksiietria- 
kuladhumaketu Maharabhi- 
RAj Sri Sri Sri Raja 
Ramachaxdra Deb Raja oi 
Puri ?B. vX O ) bulonjTs tu the 
famous Ganga A'anshi Rajput ; 

Bescendant oi King Cliodagang 
Beb who came from Southern 
India. The present Raj«a is the 
direct lineal descendant ol the 
Hindu Kings of Orissa. 

Maharaja Dibya Singh Deb, 
the grandfather of the prc.scnt 
Raja, was conferred with the 
title of IMaharaja by the present 
Government. The Moghul 

Government conferred on this family the hereditary title <>f Maharaja. 

Many of the Rajas and Ruling Chiels ot Oris.sa were under the 
sovereignty of this house until the British conquest and many <.»£ the 
Rajas and Ruling Chiefs still use the title conierred on them by this Raj 
■which was the fountain of honour. 

The Raja is the hereditary guardian of the famous Temple of 
Jagannath at Puri, Electric lighting has been installed in and around 
the temple for the comfort of the pilgrims visiting the Temple. 

Born : 6th November 1898 as 3rd son of Raja Satchidanand 
Tribhuban Deb, late Chief of Bamra, a native State of Orissa, later 
got adopted to Puri family. Succeeded his late father Raja Mukund 
Beb on 14th February 1926. 

Married : A Princess of the famous Bhanj family of Mayurbhanj. 
Educated : At Bamra State High School and then at Calcutta. 

He is the 1st educated Raja of Puri gadi. 

Heir- Apparent : Sri Sri Sri Nilkanth Deb Jenamoni, born 2nd 
July 1929. 2}id Prince: Sm Sri Raj RAJ Deb Saxjexamoxi. bctrn 8th 
May 1933. Princess : Rajkumari Kasturikamodixi Debi, born 1931. 
STAFF. 

Dewan : Babu Bipin Beliari Gupta. Asst. Dewan : Babu Ram 
Sahay Fall. Temple Commander : Babu Jadumoni Das. 

Peskar : Babu Bis'wanath Raj guru. 

Treasurer : Babu Gurucharan Bebartapatnaik. 

Bill Dept. : Babu C. Bose. Nazir : Lala Gopinath. 

Landed Estate’s Officers: Lala Shyam Mohan and BabuN.C Patnaik. 

Law : Babu Ganeswar Misra. Sanitary Supervisor : Dr. Dinakar 
Rao, L.M.F. Domestic : Babu Lokenath Das. 

Wor^s and Repair : Babu D. B. Patnaik. 

Teshildars of different circles : Babus Bainshidhar Bebartapatnaik, 
Bihari Patnaik, Damodar Das, Birabhadra Mohanti, Mathuranand 
Mohanti, Brahmanand Mohanti, Atchutanand IMisra. 
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A full Calendar will be found at the bcKlnning 
of this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
the system arranged a.d. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Luni -solar. 

The 3Iohammedan, or 'era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


The Fatli year wbjb derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat ywrs by the 
order of Akbar; it is Lunl-solar, The Bm§di 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the. fact of Its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and la 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1934. 


Parsec (Shehenshahi). Hindu. 


Jamshedi Jvavroz 

March 

21 

Makar-Sankranti 

Jan. 14 

Avan Jashan 

April 

14 

Miilia Shivratri . . 

Feb. 12 

Adar Jashan 

May 

13 

Holi (2nd day) . . 

March 1 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

Juno 

14 

Eaninavanii 

„ 24 

Gatha Gahambars 

Seftt. 

6 

Cocoanut Day . . 

Aug. 24 

Parsi New Year , . 


G & ' 

Gokal Ashtami . . 

St>pt. 1 

Khordad Sal 


12 

Ganesli C h a t li u r t ii and 




Samvatsari 

12 A 13 

Parsee cKadmi). 


Dassora 

Oct. 17 

Avan Jashan 

, . March 

15 

Divali 

Nov. 6, 7 A 8 

Jamshedi Navroz 

• ■ »» 

21 

Jewish. 


Adar Jashan 

. . April 

13 

Pesach (1st day) 

March 31 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

. . May 

15 

Pesach (2no day) 

April 6 

Gatha Gahambars 

. . Aug. 

6 

Shabuth 

May 20 

Tarsi New Year , . 


7 & i 

Tcshabeab 

July 22 

Khordad Sal 


13 

Hosh Hoshana (2 days) 

Sept. 10 & 11 



Kippur (2 days) 

„ 18 & 19 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 


Sukkoth (2 days) , , , 

„ 24 & Oct. 2 

Hamzan-Id 

. . Jan. 

17 

Jain, 


Bakri-Id 

. . March 

26 

Chaitra Sud 15 

March 30 

Muharram 

, . April 

25 

Shravan Vad 13, 14 and Bha- 

Sept. 6, 7 & 9 

Id-e-Milad 

. . June 

30 

darva Sud 1 . . 

Shah-e-Barat 

. . Nov. 

22 

Sharavan Vad 30 and Blmdarva 
Sud 2 & 3 

„8, lO&U 

Mahim Pair (Bombay 
only) 

City 

. . Dec. 

22 

Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud 5 
KartikSudl5 .. 

„ n 

Nov, 21 

Mahomedan (Shia). 


Christian. 


Shahadat-e-Hazrat Ali . . 

Jan. 

8 

New Year’s Day 

Jan. 1 

Eamzan-Id 



Good Friday 

March 30 

BaM-Id 

March 

26 

Easter 

Mar. * Apr. 
31 & 2 

Muharram 

April 

25 

Christmas 

Dec. 24,25 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan 

June 

11 

& 26 

Id-e-Milad 

„ 

30 

New Year’s Eve 

.. 81 


Note . — If any of the Mahomedan holidays shown above d«B not faU on the day notified, 
the Mahome dan servants of Government maybe granted a sectional holiday on the day on 
which the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notifledi 

42 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


Kiaiioitiedaii. 




13S2 

f November 

8 

ICartick 

..SI 


1934 

I November 

22 

Kartick 

.. B 1 

Janimry 

Janury 

February 

1 

17 

18 

Bamzan . . 
shuwal . . 
Zil-kaideh 

14 i December 
1 1 December 

1 i December 

7 

21 

31 

Marga 

Marga 

Marga 

-.Si 
.. B 1 
.. B 10 

March 

April 

17 

18 

Til-hjed 

Moharrara 

1 

1 

Telugu '& Kanarese. 



1934 . 

May 15 
Jimo 14 
July 14 
August 12 
September 11 
October 11 
Kovember 9 
December 9 
December 31 


1353 . 

Safar 

Eubbl-ul-Awwal 
KubbIs-us-Sanee 
Jamadl-ul-Awall 
Jamadi-ul-Sance 
Eajab . . 
Saban . . 
Bamzan .. 
Bamzan .. 


Bengalee. 


(S-Sudee, B=Budee.) 
1934 . 1482. 

January 1 . • Pusbyam 

January 8 . . Pushyam 

January 24 . . Pushyam 

Pebruary 7 . . Magham 

February 12 . . Magham 

March 8 . . Phalgunam 

March 22 . . Phalgunam 


January 

1 

Pous 

January 

15 

Magha . 

Vabruary 

13 

Phalguna 


15 

Chaiktra . 


1934 . 

AprU 14 
May 15 
Juuw li 
July 17 
August 18 
Septpnber 18 
OdKim IS 
KVfWB^r 17 
'Dicember 17 


1341 . 

Vafehakha 
Jyaistha 
Aahada .. 
Shravaoa 
Bhadra . . 
Asvisa . . 
KarUka .. 
Marga 
Pous 


Samvat. 

(S==:Sudee, B— Budee.) 


April 

April 21 
May 6 

May 21 

June 6 

June 19 
July 4 

July 18 
August 3 
August 17 
Sei^mber 1 
September 15 
October 
October 
October 30 
November 14 
November 28 
December 14 
December 28 
December 31 


Chitram . . 

Chitram .. 

Vaishakham 

Vaishakham 

Jyeshtora 

Jyeshtom 

Ashadham 

Ashadham 

Sravanam 

Sravanam 

Bhadrapadam 

Bhadrapadain 

Ashwijam 

Ashwijam 

Kartikam 

ICartikam 

Margasiram 

Margasirsha 

Pushyam 

Pushyam 


1934 < 

January 


16 

81 

III 

S 1 
Bl 

1954 . 


1109 . 


14 

. . Fagoon , . 

S 1 

January 

1 

Margali-Dhauusu . 

18 

2 

Fagooo .. 

Bl 

January 

14 

Thai-Makaram , , 

1 

16 

, . Chaitra . . 

S 1 

February 

12 

Masi-Kumbham 

1 

1 

. . Chaitra . . 

Bl 

March 

14 

Panguni-Meenum 

1 

14 

, . Adhik Bysack 

SI 

April 

13 

Chlttrai-Mesham 

1 

30 

. . Adhik Bysack 

Bl 

May 

14 

Vaikasi-Vrishabham 

1 

14 

. . Bysack . . 

S 1 

June 


Ani-Mithunam . . 

1 

29 

- . Bysaefc . . 

Bl 

July 


Adi-Karkatam 

1 

13 

.. Jeshtha .. 

SI 




28 

. . Jeshtha . . 

Bl 

1934 . 


1110 . 


12 

. . Asad 

S 1 



27 

. . Asad 

Bl 

August 

17 

Avanl-Chingam .. 

1 

11 

, . Sawan . , 

S 1 

Se^mber 

17 

Pooratasi-Kanni 

1 

25 

. . Sawan . . 

Bl 

October 

17 

Aippaai-Thulam . 

1 

9 

. . Bhadarva 

S 1 

November 

16 

Martlkai-Brishchi- 


24 

. . Bhadarva 

Bl 



ka.m 

1 

9 

. . Aso 

,S 1 

December 

13 

Margali-I>hanusa. 

1 

23 

. . Aso 

Bl 

December 

31 

MargalMJhanueu. 

16^ 
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Emigration 982 
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tion) 913 
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Indian Arbitration (Amendment) . . 464 
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462 
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Mrth'mt ?*liiiii)hri 


7<;s 
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465 

711 

—Mines 

m'l 

6'W'. 

Patents and Designs . . 

7m 

32 

Press 11910) 

655 

■> y-.r 

Press and Itegistration of 


402 

Books 

65.5 

81 

Prisons 

458 

— (Amendment) 

464 

464 

Taritf ( Aiueiulmtmt) .. ,, 

— (Ottawa Trade Agreement) 

463 

144 1 

i Supplementary 

462 

144 ' 

j :,<tvoiiil Amendiufut) . . 

466 

461 

; Tea Cuiitrul 

464 

:s, 390 

1 Wireles-f IVIeurafthy . . 

463 

f79 

Industrial Courts 

536 

i 739 

luind AL'quLition (Amendment) .. 

463 

461 

Murishidabad Estate Administration, 

464 


^Natal Township 

988 

464 

Newspapers Incitements to Oflfeoee* 

655 

739 

Oudh Tenancy 

875 

47 

Pennanent Settlement 

874 

46 

Presidency Banks (1876) 

671 


Press and Begistratlon of Books (1867) 655 

Prevention of Seditious Meetings , . 47 

Prisons (of 1894) 458 

Provincial Criminal Law Supple- 
mentary 462 

Punjab Land Alienation .. .. 875 

^Eeforms, of 1919 51 

Safeguarding uf Industries .. .. 462 

Salt Additional Import Duty Ex- 
tending 461 

Sea Customs . . . . . * . . 771 

^Tea District Emigrant Labour . , 483 

^Trade Dnions .. .. 633 

Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure , . 9tl 

— —Vernacular Press .. .. 46,655 

Workmen's Compensation .. 497 

— (Amendment) . . , . 46? 

Acworth Committee (Kailway) .. .. fi90 

Idam’s Bridge . * - • • • 

Aden admlidstratlon 1^2 

162 

Caimate .. 

Population .. 162 

Administration, Aden 162 

Army .. ^67 
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Administration, Assam 

— -Balndilttan .. .. •• • 

Agency • i 

^Baxoda «. .. • 

^Bengal Presidency 101 

-—Bihar and Orissa .« .. • 130 

Bombay Presidency . . - ®0 

Burma 130 

Antral Provinces and Beror .. 113 

Mnostion 357 

French India .. .. ... 2U 

Forests 013 

——Hyderabad 169 

—Justice .. «. .. .. 112 

Madras 89 

Mysore .. 169 

H. W. Frontier Provinces .. 153 

— —of Portuguese India 211 

—Police •• •• •• •• 163 

Punjab 121 

United Provinces Ill 

Adventists, Seventh Bay Mission 136 

Advisory Committees (Local), Railway 690 

AfKhanisun 289 

Assasdnation of Hablbollah Khan , . 240 

Oonsnl for 250 

F08t.vrar relations with India . . 240 

Relations with India .. .. 2S9 

Afghan Mission to India, 1920 .. .. 241 

—.—Peace Treaty 241 

Wart 43. 46. 1'i, 240, 256 

Aga Khan (The) 953 

Age and Sex 977 

Agency, Political, Baluchistan .. .. 172 

Banas Kantha 187 

Ckmtral India 179 

dutch 187, 190 

Deccan States 193 

^Eastern States 196 

Gujarat States 191 

Kathiawar 

^Bajputana 173 

— Sabar Bjsintha 187 

Agra and Delhi Arobitecture .. .. 24 

University 36? 

Agreement, Anglo- Persian 281 

— — Anglo-Bussian . . . . 218 

Opium, with China . . . . 76i 

Smuts — Gandhi .. 937 

Agriculture 280 

Assam 156 

Baluchistan 160 

Baroda 170 

Bengal 99 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . 136 


Paqs 

Agriculture Bombay Presidency,, 79 

Burma 129 

Central Provinces and Berar 142 

Chief Crops ‘ 23: 

Commission (Royal) 285, 286 

Dairying .... 285 

History of . . • • 285 

Hyderabad .... 168 

Kashmir .... 206 

^Live-stock .... 284 

Madras Presidency . . 

Manures .... 281 

— Mysore .... 170 

N. W. Frontier Provinces I53 

People engaged in .. 980 

^Punjab .... 121 

—Soils 

Statistics .. .. 289-208 

United Provinces 110 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 

India (Calcutta) 405 

Capital 280 

Improvement 280 

Co-operative Societies .. .. 380 

Cultivation 281 

Export 283 

holdings, nature of 874 

^implements 280 

irrigation . . 28i 

machinery 280 

produce 282 

^progress 285 

Research 286 

^Imperial Council of . . . . 286 

mcil, Constitution of . . 287 

^Workof 

-Institute and College .. 285 

Societies . . 381 

^Statistics . . . . ' . . 289-308 

Agrl-Hortlcultural Society Of Burma .. 405 

^Madras 405 

Ahmedabad, yarn at 743 

Aircraft Depot 203 

^Park 264 

Air currents 316 

Force, Royal 263 

^Routes to India 932 

Airways, Imperial 549, 932 

^National, Indian . . 549, 9S3 

^Trans-Continental, Indian . . 932 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 161 

Akalkot 198 

Akbar, Emperor 39 

Alexander the Great 37 

Aligarh University ,, .. .. 867 
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Allahabad University ,, .. no*’. 

All-India Blind Belief Association ,”*■'4, r»?r> 

Congress 9;j7 

labour Associations .. .. 53 0 

Missions .. .. 434 

Parties Muslim Conference . . 051 1 

Union Congress 53ti 

"War Memorial 5GJ 

^Women’s deputation . . .. 5“.^) 

Ali-Parties Muslim Conference . . . . 951^ 

Alwar State 179 

AmanuUah Khan’s Beforms . . . , 243 

Amb 185 

Amher 71S 

Ambulance Aa^sociation, St, John .. 587 

American Arcot Mission 433 

Baptist Assam Mission .. 431 

Bengal Orissa Mission.. .. 43i 

Foreign Mission .. 431 

Telugu Mission 43, 1 

Board of Commissioners for Foreisn 

Missions 43‘'» 

Consul .. 254 

— —Evangelical National Missionary 

Society 438 

^Friends’ Mission 438 

Mennonite Mission 430 

— —Presbyterian Mission . . , , 432 

^Wesleyan Methodist Mission 44u 

Amir HabihuUah 217,240 

and the War .. 217,241 

Anatolian Ball way Company .. .. 24S 

Anchor Line .. .. *. 547 

Ancient Monuments Preservation 

(Amendment) Act 32 

Andaman and NIoohar Islands . . 1 01, 459 


Paob Piui 

ojjf-; Arbitration fVni* udijiiid) Act, Indian 461 

4,585 of industrial disputes .. 53.0 

9-7 Arch»o!ogical Survey 69 


530 Archspology 

434 Caves 

951 ^ Department 

53ti Gandhara monuments 

5G3 Inscriptions 

SIC) Monumental pUlar-, . . 

9511/' Saracenic Architect lire 

179 Structural Temples .. 

242 Topes 

jg5 Architecture 

718 ^Indian 

5:^7 Modem 

433 A.*“COt Mission 

Area, cultivated and uncultivated 

Forest 

irrigation 

431 

—of Indian States 

43 “, — — under croj*a 

054 Argentine Consul .. .. 

Army .. ,, 

438 and war 

Administration, present syst«?m 

, Afghan Wars 

.it ^Aircraft Depot 

Park 

^ t Air Force. Boyal 

’ “ Artillery. lioyal , . 

“ ^ , Auxiliary Force 

248 Baroda 

547 British Forces in India, Begular 

Capitation payments . . 

32 ! Cavalry, British 

, 459 Child Welfare in the . . 


38 Command, Chain of 


Andhra University 307 

Valley Project 835 ' 

Anglican bishoi^s 423 : 

——•Missionary Societies 423 ; 

Anglo-Indian League 405 ■ 

Persian Agreement 231 1 

Bussian Agreement . . . . 218, 222,237 | 

Annamalai Urdveisity 367 j 

Annexation of Oudh .. .. .. 44 | 

~ — ^Pegu 44 1 

^Punjab 44 t 

Upper Burma 44 j 

Anthropological Society of Bombay . . 405 i 


■ Commander-in- Chief 

Cost of . . 

Department . . 

Education in ,, 

Effectives 1933 

^Engineer Services 

^Fighting Races 

Porcps . . 

^Infantry . . 

Mutiny . . 

Officers . . 

French Wars .. 

Frontier Militia 

— — Headquarters 


Anti-Malarial Co-operative Societies . . 393 1 Health of 

Appointments, India Office .. .. 164 Hyderabad . 

— -r-M^^cellan^us . . . . • - 6? 1 Indian Cavalry 


257, 268 
. 269 

. 271 

. 262 
. 270 

. 264 

. 264 

. 256 

. 269 

. 255 

. 267 

. 258 

275, 581 
. 168 
. 264 
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Mex. 
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EVERY IXCOME TAX PAYER 


The problems and intricacies of Income Tax 
are dealt witK in a concise and exceptionally 
clear form in ^*Tlie Times of India” revised 
Handbook : — 
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INCOME TAX 

SIMPLIFIED 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR RETURN 
WHAT YOU CAN RECOVER 

New Assessment Basis for Salaries, Busi- 
nesses, etc., and all possible reliefs carefully 
explained. 
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BOMBAY 


By SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 

COQ..— ■■ I, .. COQ 

A ccording to the preface, this book is 
‘‘only a nibble at a few chapters” of the 
history of the City of Bombay, “ made for the 
benefit of the many people who want to know some- 
thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
book to satisfy their desire.” 
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why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the 
East India Company got it ; with reclamation from 
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which contains much from the India Office records 
that has never been published before) ; and witl/ 
defence, industries and trade, the growth of the 
town, population, religion and learning, and social 
diversions. 

at m 

“ Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics. But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of the life of 
the great communities of India.”- T%c Statesman, 

The book contains 24 full page illustrations. 
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Read these. 
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“THE THIRTY-TWO 
TALES OF A THROME” 

By C. A. KINCAID, LC.S. (Retd.), C.V.O., 
and PANDIT GOVIND ABAJI SHOUCHE. 
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